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PREFACE. 


Tue year 1873, although disturbed by no wars, if the comparatively insig- 
nificant conflicts in Africa, the East Indies, at Khiva in Asia, and with some 
Indians in Oregon, are excepted, was far from being a period of peace and 
tranquillity. The conflicts of men’s opinions existed everywhere, in which dis- 
similar, incongruous, and contradictory principles struggled for ascendency. In 
France, the civil power passed from more liberal and progressive to conserva- 
tive hands. In Spain, the King, resigning his authority to the representatives 
of the people, retired ; these soon divided into factions, each of which was in 
turn supplanted by one of the others. In Germany, the consolidation of the 
empire advanced in spite of every obstacle, and, as in Italy and in Switzerland, 
the struggle between the independence of the Church and the supremacy of the 
state was continued with irresistible energy on the part of the state. The same 
struggle also commenced in Austria. The other leading public questions, and 
the various relations arising through their influence on the governments and 
people, are here set forth with fullness and completeness. 

The affairs in the United States, although more peaceful, were not of less 
interest than during previous years. The sway of the Federal Government 
has become everywhere mild and unobstructed. Wherever disturbances have 
taken place, they arose within the limits of States, and from the violence of ex- 
cited passions in the contest for power. The public questions discussed have 
related to finance, to the cheap transportation of the crops from the West to 
the seaboard, and to all those subjects which exert an influence on the pros- 
perity, the health, and the morals of society, and are herein fully presented. 

The details of the affairs of the United States embrace the finances of the 
Federal Government ; the modifications of its system of revenue and taxation, 
the banking system, the expansions and contractions of values, and financial 
crises ; the commerce of the country, its manufactures and general prosperity ; 
the finances of the States ; their debts and resources; the various political con- 
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ventions assombled during the year, with their platforms; the movements to 
secure cheap freights on railroads, and the organizations of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry ; the results of elections; the proceedings of State Legislatures; the 
progress of educational and charitable institutions ; the extension of railroads 
and.telegraphs, and all those matters which exhibit the rapid advancement of 
the people, and are herein stated. 

The diplomatic correspondence of the Federal Government, derived from 
the most authentic sources, is presented in these pages, and the existing rela- 
tions with foreign nations. 

The advance in the various branches of Astronomical and Chemical sci- 
ence, with new and valuable applications to various purposes, is extensively 
described. 


Geographical Discoveries have been actively pushed forward in various _ 


quarters of the globe, with interesting results. 

The record of Literature and Literary Progress is as interesting as during 
any previous year. The titles of the more important works of various classes 
are given, with remarks on the nature of their contents. 

The condition of the religious denominations of the country, with their 
conventions, branches, membership, and progress of opinions, are here given 
from official sources, together with a summary of the proceedings of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance Convention in New York. 

Biographical sketches of living public men noted during the year are given, 
and notices of deceased persons of distinction in every class of society. 

All important documents, messages, orders, and letters from official persons, 
have been inserted entire. 
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guished 
at Wilton, ; : 
Cambridge, Mass., April 7, 1873. He was de- 
sith Onptain Nathun Hele, of Revolutionary 
wi n Nathan ie, 0 ‘a 
memory. He graduated from Bowdoin Col. 
lege in 1822, was a tutor in that college from 
1825 to 1827, and from 1827 to 1833 was Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and teacher of modern 
languages in Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
For several years following he taught a school 
for young ladies in Boston, and subsequently 
was principal of the high-school in Beverly, 
aE Pe pce became an batty member, 
was for sev years reco secretary, 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, to whose “Transactions” he contrib- 
uted numerous papers of a scientific character ; 
he paid much attention to the solving of pneu- 
pee and Mgsesnlia. problems, and — 
several ingenious original sg; ations on 
nestions sonnereet therewith. Paes seid 
troversy,” he warmly espoused ims 
of Dr. Charles T. Jackson, and wrote an elo- 
quent and earnest defense of them. He also 
assisted Dr. Worcester in the preparation of 
his great lish Dictionary, contributing 
many of the scientific definitions. During the 
last few months of his life he had suffered 


is. 

EL-KADER, Stpr-er-Kaps1t Utep Ma- 

Hippry, an Arab Prophet, reformer, and mili- 
tary chieftain, born in 1807, in the suburbs of 
Mascara, in the territory of the Hashems, in 
what is now claimed as a part of the French 
pean of Algeria ; died in in Novem- 
, 1873. He was of noble birth, his father, 
Sidi-el- in, being a venerable and vener- 
ated saint, or marabout, of the province of Oran, 
and a lineal descendant of the Arabian Proph- 
et. Mahiddin added to his religious duties the 
instruction of promising youths in Arabic sci- 
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ence, and in the knowledge of the Koran, and 
in his father’s guetna, or ry, the young 
Abd-el-Kader, and his three brothers, were 
educated, The boy possessed remarkable in- 
telligence and precocity of intellect, and even 
in early childhood could explain the most diffi- 
cult passages of the Koran. As he grew u 
he distinguished himself by his eloquence an 
his thorough knowledge of his nation’s history, 
as well as by his fervor in all religious exer-_ 
cises, and at the dawn of manhood he was 
hailed by his fellow-countrymen as both mara- 
bout and thaledb, or saint and scholar. Mean- 
while, he had not neglected those manly sports 
in which Arabian youths were wont to in- 
dulge, and in the whole province of Oran there 
was no more skillful horseman and no more 
adroit swordsman than Abd-el-Kader. These 
high qualities of character and attainment won 
him the envy and hatred of the Dey of Algiers, 
who sought to assassinate him. Apprised of 
his peril, he fled with his father to Egypt, 
where he was for the first time brought in 
contact with European civilization. Thence 
he made a pilgrimage to Mecca, and visited 
the tomb of his illustrious ancestor the Proph- 
et. After some years of exile he returned, 
to find his old enemy deposed, the Turkish 
power overthrown, and the coast in the hands 
of the French. The Arabs of the province 
of Oran deemed this a good opportunity to 
reconquer their independence, and, under the 
lead of the venerated Mahiddin and his gal- 
lant son, now a youth of twenty-four years, 
they rose upon the Turks, expelled them from 
the province, and occupied Mascara, making it 
their capital. The grateful Arabs would have 
made Mahiddin their king, but, with a father's 
ride, he turned their choice to his son, who 
ecame thenceforth their chosen leader, and 
with each succeeding month extended his do- 
main farther and farther toward the desert, 
till he had gathered under his banner all the 
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Arab and Berber tribes between the confines 
of Moroceo and the Tanisian Yrontier, and 

monareh from the narrow coast-line 
of the French to the border of the Great Des- 
ert. It was not until the year 1832 that he 
came in collision with the French troops. His 


previous prosperity and success had, perhaps, 
made him somewhat vain, and, with A oe) fiery 
wence which rendered the Arabs so frantic 
in all his subsequent career, he began to preach 
aes Cosa ak thet tad counpiod Wy es 
at occu y 
French under General Boyer. assault 
was Gerce and bloody, and it was not till the 
third thet Abd-el-Kader decided to re- 
treat with his broken and demoralized troops. 
Thenceforward, for eleven years, he maintained 
a conflict, with varying fortunes, with the 
French Twice he made treaties of 
with his foes, but they were soon broken. 
‘ore than once he defeated them, and occa- 
sloned them very severe losses; but at Je 
hemmed in between the victorious French an 
the mountains, deserted by his allies, and his 
bravest warriors slain or panes shed 
com to capitulate, on the condition tha’ 
onrend te allowed to go to Alexandria or St. 
Jean d'Acre. The Fi commander, Marshal 
basely broke faith with him, and he 
was confined at first at Toulon, then in the for- 
trees of Pau, in the Pyronees, and finally in the 
Chitean d'Amboise, near Blois. After nine 
years of confinement, ho was liberated by Na- 
poleon IIL, in December, 1852, on the occa- 
sion of the proclamation of the Empire, He 
mediately embarked for in Syria, 
where be resided until the earthquake of 1855 
destroyed that city, He then removed to Con- 
#antinople, and in 1860 established himself at 
Damascus, and during the bloody riots of 1860 
a great kindness toward the Maronites 
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ye ee of 100, 000. One of 
oy ae became o Christian, and, al- 
himeelf died in the faith of Islam 
are evidences in his really profound 
able work, “ Philosophico-Religious Med- 
"or “A Call to the Intelligent; Ad- 
Indifferent,” that the influence of 
thought on the mind of this reflect- 
meditative scholar had prodaced some 
his attitade toward Christianity. He 
nm living, since 1865, in Egypt, on a 
Se Dames en 1864 by 
. Ferdinand de 1 where ho had erect- 
a fine chitean. He visited Mecca, and 
tuade « tour of Egypt in 1868-64, 
ABYSSINIA. « country in Eastern Africa; 
area, about 154,000 te tuiles; population, 
from three to four milliona*® The anarchy into 
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which Ab sala uegpest after the death of the 
Emperor Theodo as for the present given 
Jace to the consolidation of the rule of the new 
Sesperor Tekla Johannes, formerly Prince 
Kassa. The new ruler, who is of humble origin, 
became first known as a soldier in Theodore’s 
army, where he ped rose to ap pai of 
a dedjas |), and governor of a province. 
Durin ie iatser part of Theodore’s reign he 
was like most of the Abyssinian chiefs, a de- 
fiant rebel against the authority of the Emperor. 
According to some reports, he was for a time 
a vassal to Gobazye, the Prince of Lasta. But 
this relation to Gobazye, if it ever existed, had 
entirely ceased at the time of the English ex- 
pedition. Kassa was at that time independent 
rince of Tigré, eae apenas e Eng- 
fish. He was the only Abyssinian chief whose 
friendship was courted by the English, who 
haughtily rejected the offers of all the other 
chiefs, even those of Gobazye. When the victors 
departed from the country, he received rich 
resents, and, what is of special importance 
fn Abyssinia, a ape cer of European fire- 
arms of which the natives have an almost 
superstitious fear. In the civil wars of Abys- 
sinia, small bodies of troops supplied with fire- 
arms generally prove superior to armies even 
three times larger, if they are armed according 
to ancient custom. When, therefore, Theodore 
lost his throne and his life, Kassa found him- 
self in a very favorable position. He was not 
the most Pe among the chiefs, for Go- 
bazye, the Prince of Lasta, took possession of 
the whole of Amhara, the largest and most 
important among the three divisions of the 
country pre Rb, Pe and Shoa), and the 
ssion of which had long been looked upon 
in Abyssinia as the sure road to the highest 
dignity. Gobazye, indeed, following the lon 
established rule, assumed under the name o 
Tekla Girgis, the traditional title of the Abys- 
sinian had = Co Atsye Negus Negussie (Em- 
peror, King of kings). Kassa refused to recog- 
nize the claim of Gobazye to the imperial 
dignity, and as early as 1870 clearly showed 
that he himself aspired to the rule over all 
Abyssinia, Gobazye at this time commanded 
much larger resources than Kassa, and was 
more popular; but Kassa had the advan- 
tage of having a considerable number of Euro- 
peans in his army, and of having kept his fire- 
arms in good order by European artisans. 
The decisive battle took place on July 11, 1871. 
Kassa had an intrenched camp on a small hill 
near Adowa, where he was encircled by the 
cavalry of Gobazye, At the fourth onset, Go- 


CrcLor apt (1869, vol, Ix.), ie chiefly based on an article 
Heinrich Freiherr von Maltzahn, ove of the 
thorities on African affairs, in the Kédlniache Zeitu 
ber, 187%). Maltzahn quotes, as the chief sources “othe in- 
formation, the letters of the aged German eo Dr. 
Saher who hae spent nearly a whole life in Abyssinia, 
and still Hives at Adowa: and thoee of Werner Munzinger, 
Egyptian Governor of Mareownh and Suakin, The let: 
tere of the Englishman Kirkham, who is commander-in- 


chief of Kasea’s trou 
worthy. ps, are regarded by him as less 
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bazye advanced as far as the middle of the 
camp, but there he was surrounded and cap- 
tured, and his troops were ly taken prison- 
ers and partly dispersed. Tlie victory of Kas- 
sa was not expected by the Abyssinians. Even 
the Catholic missionaries who lived in the ter- 
ritory of Kassa, had looked upon the downfall 
of as certain, and a letter of the mission- 
- ary bishop, found with Gobazye, showed that 
the missionaries had represented to Gobazye 
the occupation of Kassa’s territory as an easy 
matter. consequence of this discovery, 
Kassa at once expelled the missionaries, demol- 
ished their houses and churches, and _perse- 
cuted the natives who had joined the Roman 
Catholic communion. After this victory Kas- 
sa was by far the most powerful chief in Abys- 
sinia. At the beginning of 1872 he was crowned 
at Axum, as Emperor and King of kings of all 
Abyssinia. Many of the petty chiefs refused, 
however, to recognize his authority. The 
most powerful among them were Aba Kaissi, 
the son-in-law of Dr. Schimper, and Welde 
Jesus. The former, a robber-chief of great 
temerity, was conquered after three armies 
had been sent against him. Their combined 
operations drove him into the Bogos country, 
a district north of Abyssinia, and formerly con- 
nected with it, but which for about a hundred 
years had been independent. From there he 
was again expelled by the tian$, who an- 
nexed this country to their empire. Aba 
Kaissi was confined by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment in Massowah, but returned after a time 
to Abyssinia, in order to begin his robber-life 
anew. Soon, however, finding himself sur- 
rounded on all sides by enemies, he resolved to 
surrender voluntarily to his mortal enemy, 
who kept him as a prisoner. The 
war against the second opponent of Kassa, 
Welde Jesus, was more difficult. He was 
the ruler of a district, had a small but well- 
drilled army at his disposal, and was experi- 
enced in guerrilla warfare and in the laying of 
ambushes. At one time Kassa himself had a 
narrow escape. Finally, he succeeded in de- 
feating him, after having bribed most of his 
adherents. Welde Jesus fled to the Asoba 
Gallas, a tribe at that time independent of 
Kassa. Thus the latter crushed out the rebel- 
lion in his own province, Tigré, and now pre- 
post for the subjection of the other provinces. 
the winter of 1872-’73 he undertook an ex- 
poate against the Asoba Gallas, who at first 
to conciliate him by killing his opponent 
and their guest, Welde Jesus, but soon found 
out that Kassa would not be satisfied with any 
thing short of the annexation of their count 
to his dominion. A most bloody war ensu 
The Asoba Gallas castrated all the adherents 
of Kassa who fell into their hands, and, in re- 
tarn, Kassa, when he was victorious in a deci- 
sive battle, ordered all the prisoners, to the num- 
ber of about 500, to be killed. Then the Asoba 
Gallas submitted to the king, and sent their 
chiefs with tributes and presents to Adowah. 


Their total population is about 100,000, and 
they can muster 6,000 horsemen, well armed 
with lance, sabre, and shield. 

Another tribe of the Gallas, the Wolla Gal- 
las, who thus far had maintained some kind of 
independence under their princess Mestiata of 
Shoa, have been subjected by Menelek, King of 
Shoa. Menelek is descended from an ancient 
dynasty which derives its origin from Solo- 
mon and the Queen of Sheba. Until recently 
he was at least as powerful as Kassa, and for 
some time it was expected that he was his 
rival for the supreme power. Ras Woronya, 
who, after the capture of Gobazye, made 
himself ruler of Amhara, made the plan to 
crown Menelek as Emperor of Gondar, the 
ancient capital of the at eA of Amhara, the 

ossession of which is still looked upon as in- 

ispensable for an Abyssinian emperor. To 
thwart this plan, Kassa, at the beginning of 
the present year, undertook an expedition 
against Gondar, which Ras Woronya in union 
with Atlaba Buru, a former general of Kassa, 
but now a rebel, in vain endeavored to ob- 
stract. Kassa, without any serious encounter, 
reached and occupied Gondar, where Ras Wo- 
ronya paid his homage to him. Another rebel- 
lion, which was attempted by Ras Woronya 
after a few days, was promptly defeated; Kas- 
sa spared, however, the life of the conquered 
enemy. Thus he had coinplete control of 
Tigré and Amhara. As the first Abyssinian 
ruler, he continued to reside in Tigré, although 
the Amharans are the predominant race which 
for about five hundred years has been in the 
ascendency over the degenerate Semitic Tigré 
race, the descendants of the ancient Ethio- 
pians. 

In 1872, reports from Egypt represented a 
war between that country and Abyssinia as 
imminent, in consequence of the annexation 
of the Bogos country, which had formerly been 
a part of the Abyssinian dominions, to Egypt. 
These reports appear to have been gross exag- 

erations. At the beginning of 1878 the Catho- 
ic missionaries, who had obtained permission 
from Kassa to return to Abyssinia, endeavored 
to persuade the Khedive to abandon the pos- 
session of Bogos in. favor of Kassa; the Khe- 
dive, however, preferred the advice of Mun- 
zinger, who hastened to Cairo to counteract the 
missionaries who were supported by the diplo- 
matic influence of France. The Bogos coun- 
try has since been organized by Munzinger, and 
no hostility whatever has taken place between 
Abyssinia and Egypt. 

It is an interesting fact that, while Kassa is 
actually as well as by name the Emperor aud 
the King of kings of Abyssinia, the chief of 
the ancient deposed dynasty is allowed to re- 
tain also the title of Atsye (Emperor). The 

resent representative of this dynasty, Atsye 
Tohenaae lives without means and without a 
party, at the ancient capital, Axum. He re- 
mains unmolested, afd is looked upon as en- 
tirely harmless. 
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ACHEEN, a country in the island of Su- 
inently 


werfal state, extending southw $ 
and Campar; Malacca was its de- 
. The interior of the country is moun- 
and partly voleanic, The le live 
along the coast, which is densely cov- 
ith compongs (villages). The dence 
Sultan, Acheen, is situated about seven 
the coast, on the river of the same 
d is defended by a triple wall and 
hed forts. re forts oy! stone, 
the entrance to the port. ¢ popula- 
estimated at 15,000, In general, the 
of no importance. The palace of the 
described 4, ono boc pee 
& mosque. © bay, in gener 
not protected the northwest winds, 
The country exports gold dust, areca-nuts in 
large qnantities, and pepper; rice and tobacco 
are only raised for home consumption. <Ac- 
cording to Junghahn, one of the best writers on 
the archi the population is estimated at 
500,000, nbabitants belong to three races, 
Achinese proper, the Pedirese, and the 
Malay. The Achinese are scattered over the 
whole country, and are subdivided into three 
divisions or tribes, called, after the numbers of 
the communes (mukima, or sagees) which they 
contain, the twenty-two, twenty-five, and 
twenty-six . The Pedirese are de- 
soonded from the district Pedir, on the north- 
ern coast, which was formerly a powerful state; 
they ares Suter gd than ~ Achinese 
proper. © ays have immigrated from 
the soatbern coast districts of Sumatra, and 
they now constitute in the southwestern por- 
tion of Acheen the twelve and seven mu. 
(thousandths). 
supreme power is nominally in the 
hands of a sultan, but actually in those of the 
Shahbendar, who is 1 pao by the Sultan. 
Each of the three divisions of the Achinese 
has two chiefs, who have the title Panglima 
or Tawanku, and whose dignity is hereditary. 
With these six chiefs, the Sultan mast 
on every th he undertakes, while they 
merely notify him of their actions, The six 
chiefs elect the new Sultan among the mem- 
bere of the reigning family, and they have tho 
tight to depose him in caso he violates the 
custome of the country or docs any thing 
that is injorious to the common welfare. 
Every campong has its own head, called Pan- 
ghals, Imam, or Datu; —_ Raden — 
cam are sometimes co ah, e 
Panghala must consult the members of the 
commune on every thing, and notify the Pan- 
glima of whatever has boon resolved upon. 
Among the Pedirese and Malays the campongs 
are more independent. The income of the 
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Sultan consists of five per cent. of the value of 
all goods imported into the re ‘Acheen, 
and of the duties oe = SH me ‘the sa- 
upon imports, an e sale of pepper. 

fa bis on he has to pay five cattees of gold 
of about $480) to each of the Panglimas. 
The latter generally give to the Sultan, of the 
money raised in his name, only as much as 
they please, and the former consequently is 
always in need of money. In order to im- 
rove the state of his finances, the Shahban- 
7 engages on his own account in commercial 
ursuits, All the inhabitants belong to the 
ith of Islam, which was introduced in 1215; 
there are, however, many customs which are 
irreconcilable with the precepts of the Koran. 
After the Government of the Netherlands, 
on March 26, 1873, had declared war against 
the Sultan of Acheen, it issued an official 
statement, giving the history of the relations 
existing between the two powers, and of the 
causes which led to the present war. It ap- 
from this statement, that when England 

1816 and 1817 withdrew from the Eastern 
Archipelago, and restored to the Dutch their 
former possessi the latter engaged to re- 
spect the independence of the native princes 
in the northern part of Sumatra, and at the 
same time to protect trade and navigation, 
and to suppress piracy as much as possible, 
The subjgcts of the Sultan of Acheen were 
active pirates, and the Sultan himself, and his 
vessels, took an active part in their opera- 
tions. The as wers complained of 
these acts to the ata, who repeatedly, but 
in vain, remonstrated with the Sultan. A 
new treaty, concluded in 1859, in which the 
Sultan promised to ee | pirsey, remained 
also without effect. en the Dutch in 1871 
ceded their possessions on the coast of Guinea 
to the English, England withdrew her former 
reserves, regarding the extension of the Dutch 
rule in Sumatra, and consequently regarding 
the pets ong of Acheen. At that time 
the Achinese pirates were more defiant than 
ever, and repeatedly invaded Dutch terri- 
tory. Twice a Dutch war-vessel was sent to 
Acheen, but nothing was obtained except 
vague promises which were not kept. e 
Shahbandar of the Sultan, with four digni- 
taries, went to see the Dutch governor of 
Riouw, who had announced his intention to 
visit Acheen, and asked him to ne 
his visit, as the Sultan had applied to the 
Great Sultan of Constantinople, ut had not 
yet received an answer. These amb ors 
were sent home in a Dutch man-of-war, which 
stopped at Singapore. There the Dutch learned 
that the Sultan of Acheen, in January, 
1878, had eee: to France for help. The 
Achinese ambassadors also applied to the rep- 
resentatives of other powers, which are not 
mentioned by name in the official statement of 
the Dutch Government. Being thus con- 
vinced of the double dealing of the Achinese, 
the colonial authorities at Batavia resolved to 
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send an expedition, consisting of four men-of- 
war, against Acheen, in order to demand guar- 
antees of a proper conduct, or to declare war, 

The Achinese view of the difficulty is set 
forth in an Arabic newspaper published in 
Constantinople —the Yuvaid. In 1516 the 
Mohammedan ruler of Acheen asked to be 
recognized as a vassal of the Ottoman Porte, 
and the was granted. In 1856 the 
raler of nig) Ala-ed-din-Mansulab, again 
applied to the Porte and took the oath of a 
vassal, and in reply received from the Turkish 
Sultan, Abdul jid, an order set in dia- 
monds, with an acknowledgment that he 
was regarded as a vassai of the Porte. Since 
that time Acheen has been under the pro- 
tection of the Sublime Porte, and all Achi- 
nese vessels sail under the Turkish flag. In 
1742, when Saltan Mustapha ruled in Tur- 
key, a treaty of peace and friendship was 
concluded at Constantinople between Holland 
and Acheen, one article of which provided 
that the Datch be admitted to, commercial 
transactions in Acheen. With England a 
treaty was concluded, which remained in force 


until 1871. The Dutch in 1766 violated the 
treaty of 1742, as they took ion of sev- 
eral portions of Sumatra. 1825 they at- 


tacked several districts belonging to Acheen, 
and, when the latter complained of. these acts, 
they merely denied that the beyond 
their boundaries. In 1871 Holland demand- 
ed the cession of several islands belonging to 
Acheen, and permission to erect light-houses 
at several points upon Achinese territory. 
On the of Acheen it was replied that no 
concessions could be made without the con- 
sent of the Ottoman Porte; as to. the light- 
houses, the Sultan of Acheen would erect 
them at his own expense. The Dutch ob- 
jected to this, uttered threats, and then pre- 
pared for an attack, evidently for the purpose 
of conquering Acheen. Under these circum- 
stances the Sultan of Acheen sent his prime- 
minister, Abdul-Rahman Fahir Effendi to Con- 
stantinople, and, not until after he had set out 
on his voyage, did the Dutch begin the war. 
After the declaration of war by the Nether- 
lands, the government of Acheen once more 
rn to obtain meee aeleris aed 
negotiations were opened, but soon broken 
as Acheen refused to give definite promises. 
The four men-of-war which had accompanied 
the Dutch commissary were then ordered to 
open hostilities. The troops, numbering about 
4,000 men, arrived on April 5th, and were land- 
ed on April Sth and 9th. The resistance was 
much greater than the Dutch had expected, 
and the information which they had received 
of the military movements and preparations 
of the Achinese proved to be incorrect, 
few redoubts were taken, but their losses were 
severe; the commander-in-chief, Major-Gen- 
eral Kohler, was among the killed; a general 
discouragement spread among the troops, and, 
as the rainy season was near at hand, it was 
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believed impossible to obtain any lasting re- 
sult before autumn. The warlike operations 
were therefore suspended, the troops from 
Acheen withdrawn on April 28th, and during 
the summer preparations were made for a 
second expedition on a larger scale, to be sent 
out toward the close of the year. The Dutch 
Chambers unanimously voted an extraordinary 
credit for the new expedition, and the Govern- 
ment appointed General Van Swieten as com- 
mander-in-chief. The number of the Achinese 
troops was estimated by the Dutch as high as 
80,000 men. In November, a body of 9,000 
Dutch troops effected a landing on the coast 
of Acheen, without meeting with ‘any resist- 
ance. The Dutch Government had announced 
its intention to establish, if successful, a pro- 
tectorate over Acheen. The best work pub- 
lished on Acheen is by the Dutch geographer, 
Prof. P, J. Veth, “Atchin en zyne betrekkingen 
tot Nederland” (Leiden, 1873). It contains a 
map, drawn by Col. W. F. Versteeg, which 
shows thatthe Dutch are well informed on the 
coast, but very little on the interior. (See also 
NETHERLANDS.) 

ADALBERT, Prince Hereton Witnerm, of 
Prussia, Admiral and Inspector-General of the 
German Marine, grandson of Friedrich Wil- 
helm If. and cousin of the present Emperor of 
Germany, born at Berlin, October .29, 1811; 
died at Carlsbad in Bohemia, June 6, 1873. 
His father was the Prince Friedrich Wilhelm 
Karl, who died in 1851, and his mother the 
Princess Amelia Maria Anna of Hesse-Hom- 
burg. He entered the Prussian army at an 
early age, and was attached. to the artillery 
corps. But, beyond most of the Hohenzollern 
family, he ssed a strong taste for travel, 
and desired to see foreign countries. In 1826 
he visited Holland; in 1832, England and Scot- 
land; in 1884, St. Petersburg and Moscow ; in 
1837, Central Russia, Turkey, Greece, and the 
Tonian Islands. In 1842 the King of Sardinia 
ylaced a frigate at his service, which enabled 
him to visit Genoa, Gibraltar,. Tangiers, Ma- 
deira, and Teneriffe. He also crossed the ocean 
and explored the coasts of Brazil. On return- 
ing from this voyage he published an account 
of his journey under the title: ‘* Aus meinem 
Reisetagebuche ” in 184243. In 1848 Prince 
Adalbert was charged with the o: ization 
of the German national marine, and received 
the title of admiral. His labors in this capa- 
city led him to publish the volume, ‘ Denk- 
schrift tiber die Bildung einer deutschen 
Flotte.” In 1856 he undertook a new voyage 
in the Mediterranean and along the coast of 
Morocco. On this occasion he was attacked 
by pirates, and in the combat which ensued he 
received a slight wound. When the German 


A navy over which he commanded ceased to ex- 


ist, he was made commander of the marine of 
Prussia. He inspected the gun-boats which 
Prussia constructed in 1861, and, when the war 
with Denmark was begun, he received the 
title of admiral. The late war with France 
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afforded 20 epporeenty for the Prue- 
san navy to itself; bet, when the 
war came to an and the Gérman Confed- 
eration was established, the marine of Prussia 
was transferred to the Federal Government. 
Prince Adalbert, ae ee sous as In- 
General of arine, has been very 

Suton te the efforts that have been made of 
late to create a navy corresponding to the 
wer of the country which it represents. 
The of the deceased ad- 


was very striking. He was below the 


medium stature, and was not jcularly fas- 
tidious in bis dress. He could be seen almost 
every afternoon walking through the streets 


of Berlin, in a —_ jackot, and ph cage 
sailor pantaloons ing ungrace ut 
his limbs. Although ‘his dress was coloulated 
to make him inconspicuous in appearance, he 
countenance, which at once riveted attention. 
In personal intercourse this expression was 
his character. He was sharp-witted, occasion- 
ally satirical, and abounding in entertaining 
EN ition naturally inclined to 
be and his subordinates were frequent- 
i i. 
ness, In 1851 he contracted a morganat- 
a, with Theresa Ellsler, sister of the 
Austrian ballet-dancer, Fanny Ells- 
Ellsler had, however, withdrawn from the 
some time before her marriage with 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV. under the title of Bar- 
ones von Barnim. Prince Adalbert had one 
destined for the army, but his constitution 
was too fooble for a military life, and he died 
ney to t and Nubia. 
ADV ISTS. I. Evawonuicat Apvesx- 
doctrine of the speedy, personal, premillennial 
advent of Christ, the glorification He the Chorch 


bed a keen, deep-set eye and peculiar cast of 
transformed into one which better indicated 
anecdotes. His wayfaring life a: to have 

and captivated. by his jovial 
ler, and like her an actress. Mademoiselle 
Prince Adalbert, and bad been ennobled by 
son, known as the Baron von Barnim, who was 
st an early age of a fever contracted on a jour- 
Tiers.—The Evangelical Adventists hold the 
at that epoch, the dissolution of the heavens 


and earth by fire, their renewal as the ever- M 
— inheritance of the redeemed, and the © 


it of the kingdom of God; and re- 

Jeot the doctrine of the unconscious state of 
the dead and extinction of being of the wicked, 
The American Evangelical Adeent Confer- 


_ 


ence met at Ranges os 
at Hebronville, Mass., August 4th. me and 


Twenty-four permanent members were in at- 
tendance. The article of the constitution regu- 
lating the terme of membership was changed 
#0 a8 to read as follows: 


The members of thie Conference shall consist of 
pawtors of, and evengeliste ecting in harmony with, 
and sanctioned by, Evangelical Advent churches; 

from conferences of euch churches, and 

from \eclated churches ; and isolated brethren of un- 
Spe et 
iT e oly ao it erence, 

Testers, evangelists, and OStated brethren, shall 


becom t members, duly presented 
tard Seed ea Coney aa see 
— resp onaiferences and ieolated churches 
ean become members of this Conference by 


lowed two d and those consisting of over 
fifty skins aoa allowed an additi 
gate for every fifty. 


The Association determined to employ two 

neral missionaries, and to pay them a stipu- 
fated salary. 

The business of the Evangelical Advent So- 
ciety is under the charge of the American Mil- 
lennial Association. ‘This Association met on 
August 7th. The sum of $4,000 was needed 
immediately to pay its debts, which was 
promptly subscribed by members. 

The treasurer of the Association reported 
that his receipts for the year had been $6,266.- 
41, and his expenditures $6,024.44. 

The meetings of these Associations were 
held in connection with the general camp- 
meeting of the denomination. 

II. Sevenru-Day Apventists.—The Seventh- 
Day Adventists, as to the leading principles of 
their faith, agree in the main with the denom- 
inations of the Evangelical school, but they hold, 
as distinctive doctrines, a belief.in the near 
coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, and the ob- 
servance of the seventh day instead of the first 
day as the Sabbath. They have given especial 
attention of late years to the culture of health, 
or “health reform,” as it is spoken of in their 
journals. The Health Institute at Battle Creek, 
which is regarded as a denominational con- 
cern, has been specifically recommended by 
the General Conference. 

The eleventh General Conference met at 
Battle Creek, Michigan, March 11th. The fol- 
lowing summary of the reports of the State 
conferences was presented : 


8 

~” 
1/2/ 9 | 18 
a] 1] 15 | 8% 
5| 5} 14 | a8 
9) 1| 84 | 656: 
}a8 29] oe ane 
; 5 | 150 
‘| 8) 17] 25 | 680 
3] 7| 12 | 20 
1} 91a} 15 | 400 
8§| 9| 2 | 7 
1/10] 6 | 120 
2/1) 7 | 288 
1 4 | 0% 
o1 | 83 | 209 15,815 


The amount pledged to the Systematic Be- 
nevolence Fund was $30,687.49. 

These reports show an increase from the 
pecs year of eleven ministers, thirty-seven 
icentiates, thirty-five churches, 1,074 mem- 
bers, and of $4,731.07 in the Systematic Be- 
nevolence Fund. 

A resolution was adopted declaring it ‘the 


ae 
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imperative duty of the Seventh-Day Adventists 
to take immediate steps for the formation of 
an Educational Society and the establishment 
of a denominational school.” It is intended 
to give facilities in this school for the study 
of the languages of those countries to which 
the General Conference will send ministers. 
Ill. Apvenrt Onristrans.— The Advent 
Christians believe the doctrines of the imme- 
diate personal coming and reign of Christ on 
the earth; holiness of heart; the unconscious 
state of the dead; their literal resurrection; 
and of the final destruction of the wicked. 
Their sixth national camp-meeting was held 
at Springfield, Mass., August 25th to August 
31st. It was devoted to religious exercises. 
Their business is cared for by the Advent 
Christian Association and the Advent Chris- 
tian Publication Society. They have also a 
missionary society. The Advent. Christian 
Association is composed of one delegate from 
each rene “and one additional delegate 
for every of fifty members.” In the call 
for the meeting of 1873 it was specified that 
“any body of believers in Christ codperatin, 
in the work and design of the Association wil 
be accepted as a church, and every preacher 
cooperating is entitled to membership.” The 
sixteenth annual meeting of the Association 
was held in connection with the national 


reoig ee at Springfi Mass., August 
25th and 26 It was attended by fifty-nine 
preac! several of whom were women, and 
twenty-nine Jay delegates. Its business con- 
sisted in listening to an address from the pres- 
ident, and receiving the minutes and reports 
of the Association, and of the Advent Christian 
Publication Society. The treasurer of the 
Publication Society reported that his receipts 
for the year had been $21,448.55, and his ex- 
penditures $20,707.18, lea a balance in the 
treasury of $741.37. The property of the so- 
ciety on hand, including this balance, was 
valued at $10,401.21, The business agent re- 
ported the capital of the society to be $18,501.- 
21. About 1,100,000 pages of tracts had been 
ae during the year. The sum of $885.- 

had been received on the tract fund, being 
$329.27 more than were received during the 
previous a The receipts of the American 
Advent Society for the year ending 
August 27, 1873, were $5,532.62; its expenses 
were $5,207.50. 

IV. Lire axp Apvent Unton.—The Life 
and Advent Union is constituted of believers 
in the doctrines of “life only in Christ” (em- 
bracing that of the annihilation of the wicked), 
and of the personal proximate advent of our 
Lord Jesus. Its Coe epee and business 


meetings were held at sap em Mass., com- 
August 10th. 


men e second anniversary 
of the and Advent Missionary Society was 
held at the ground in Springfield, August 
15th. The of the society were rted 
> eee been $129.77, and its expenditures 
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AFRICA. The area of Africa (according to 
Behm and Wagner, Die Bevilkerung der Erde, 
Gotha, 1872) was estimated in 1872 at 11,456,- 
000 square miles; the population at 192,520,- 
000. 

The religious complexion of Africa has of 
late undergone great changes. Mohammedan- 
ism is steadily advancing in Central Africa, and 
is now once more becoming the leading re- 
ligion. It spreads among the negro races 
the fanaticism and fatalism of Islam, but ele- 
vates many of them by the establishment of 
schools. The number of the Mohammedan 
population may now be estimated at 80,000,000. 
On the other hand, the important island of 
Madagascar may be regarded as fully secured 
for Protestant Christianity. The ruling classes 
have mostly joined the Church, and the Chris- 
tianization of the whole island may be ex- 

within a comparatively short period. 
hen it shall be complete, ascar with 
its 5,000,000 will be the largest Christian 
state of Africa, and the Protestant population 
will be swollen to about 6,000,000, who with 
the 3,000,000 Abyssinians and 1,500,000 Cath- 
olics, would form a Christian population of 
about 10,500,000. 

The steady and rapid growth of Egypt is at- 
tracting the attention of the civilized world. 
Werner Munzinger Bey, the learned Swiss 

grapher who has been appointed by the 
tian Government Governor of Massowah 
and Suakin, has firmly established the Egyp- 
tian rule in the mountain-districts bordering 
upon Abyssinia; and Sir Samuel Baker, who, 
in June, 1873, returned from his expedition to 
the interior of Africa, claimed to have subjected 
to the rule of the Khedive all the country be- 
tween the Albert Nyanza and the Victoria 
Nyanza down to the equator. If this country 
can be permanently secured for Egypt, its area 
would exceed 1,000,000 square miles, making 
it, next to Russia, China, the United States, the 
British Empire, and Brazil, the i empire 
of the globe. The dependency of Egypt upon 
Turkey is thus becoming more and more nom- 
inal, and may at any time come to a sudden 
end. (See Eeypr.) 

In Abyssinia, the rule of Prince Kassa, or, 
as he is now called, Emperor Johannes, has 
been greatly strengthened, and he was, in 1873, 
regarded as the actual ruler of all Amhara and 
Tigré. (See ApyssinrA.) 

The treaty concluded in 1871 between Eng- 
land and the Netherlands, by which the latter 
ceded all the Dutch possessions on the coast 
of Guinea to England, while England, on the 
other hand, withdrew her former opposition to 
the extension of Dutch rule on the island of 
Sumatra, has become for both treaty powers 
a source of serious difficulties, While the 
Netherlands have become involved in a war 
with the Sultan of Acheen, England had to 


* For an account of the area and popniation of the 
divisions and subdivisions, see AMERICAN ANNUAL 
CrcLopapt1a for 5 
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carry on a bloody and protracted war against 
the Ashentees, which os the end.of the year 
had not been brought to a close. (See AcnEEN 
apd Aswayrer. 

In June, the baclish Government succeeded 
in coercing the Sultan of Zanzibar, in Eastern 


Sir Samuel Baker re it as one of the 
chief objects of his expedition. (See Zanzi- 


BAR.) 

In South Africa, the diamond and gold fields 
were still worked by large crowds of diggers, 
but their operations have not had any lasting 
influence upon the political complexion of 
these countries. In the Orange State, 
President Brand, who has been at the head of 
this republic for ten years and enjoys a great 

larity, has been unanimously reélected for 
a term of five years. 

Saltan Sidi Mohammed, of Morocco, who 
died on ember 18th, was succeeded on the 
throne by his son. The report that a war of 
sncoession had broken out between the son 
and the brother of the deceased, proved to be 
untrue. 

(On the progress of geographical explora- 

we Groonarnicat Exproratioxs,) 

AGASSIZ, Lovuw Jean Ropotrne, M.D. 
Ph. D., LL. D., F. RB. &., Society of Natu 
Academy of Sciences, Corresponding Member 
of the French Academy of Science, etc., etc., 
the most eminent of modern scientists, born in 
the perish of Mottier, near Lake Nenfchitel, 
Switzerland, May 28, 1807; died in Cambridge, 
Mass, December 14, 1873. His father, like 
his paternal ancestors for six generations, was 
& Protestant clergyman, and pastor of the par- 
ish of St.-Imier. His mother, who was the 
daughter of a 7 teem superintended the 
early education of her son, till he entered the 
college at Lausanne. From Lausanne he went 
to the medical school of Zurich, and thence to 
the University of Heidelberg, where he pros- 
eouted his medical and natural history studies, 
under the most eminent teachers of Germany. 
At the age of twenty he entered the University 
of Munich, and was associated with the natu- 
ralist Dollinger, under the instruction of Wag- 
ler, Oken, and Martius. Already he had be- 
gun to turn away from the practice of medi- 
cine, to whieh he had been destined by his 
mother, in order to give his whole attention 
to natoral ecience, and had published several 
teonographs on topics of natural history; but 
be did not give himself wholly to scientific 
seca until he was called upon by Pro- 

lemot Martios to compile for publication the 
lehthyological portion of the report of the gci- 
entific expedition to Brazil, which had then 
recently returned to Germany. In 1881 he 
received the degree of M.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Mutich, and the same year the degree 


of Ph.D. from the University of Erl " 
About this time also, Cotta, the German a0 8 
tific publisher, furnished him the means to 
pare his “Natural History of the Fresh- 
Vater Fishes of E ” which was not pub- 
lished till — a leted, he went 
to Vie and there, and in Paris, occu 
the macs alee years in the study of the fossil 
tishes of the Danube. In Paris, he became 
the friend as well as the favorite pupil of 
Cuvier and Humboldt, both of whom rendered 
him liberal aid in his studies; and he was also 
associated in his investigations with Owen, 
the English scientist, Milne-Edwards, a distin- 
geishet French zoologist, and Rudolph Wag- 
ner and Johannes Maller, German physiologists 
of great learning. iz has been justly re- 
ed as the founder of the science of fossil 
thyology; and its development was almost 
solely due to his great work on fossil fishes, 
which he was enabled to publish through the 
liberality of Baron von Humboldt. This work, 
published at Neufchatel, 183444, is in five 
volumes, 4to, with an atlas of nearly 400 folio 
plates, in which 1,000 species were wholly, 
and 700 more partially, figured and described. 
It was while engaged on this great work, and 
during his vacations, which were spent in the 
Alps, that he first formed that theory of the 
glaciers, which thirty-seven years of subse- 
—_— study and explorations only served more 
ully to expand and develop, This theory, after 
the most violent opposition, has finally come 
to be accepted by most geologists, not only as 
a scientific fact, but as the basis of further 
geological deductions of great importance. To 
show the thoroughness of his researches, be- 
fore making his first publication on this sub- 
ject, it may be remarked that, previous to 1837, 
when he published his first “ Ztwdes eur les 
Glaciers,” he had po eight summers upon 
the glacier of the Aar, 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and twelve miles from any 
human habitation. It was not till 1847 that 
he published his great work on this subject, 
the “ — ee were long jour- 
neys and voyages, circumnavigating the en- 
tire AtpetleumOcatinack have only confirmed 
more fully the positions maintained in that 
work, In 1832, at the age of twenty-five, he 
had been appointed Professor of Natural His- 
tory at Neufchitel, and he retained this pro- 
fessorship until 1846 —_ prosecuting in 
connection with it bis studies on fossils and 
glaciers. Having completed his great work on 
fossil fishes, with the hearty assistance of his 
friends Desor and Vogt, who were also profess- 
ors in the University of Neufchitel, he turned 
his attention to the mollusca and the echino- 
derms, and published several important mono- 
graphs in relation to the living and fossil species 
of their orders, At the age of thirty, he was 
a member of nearly every scientific society in 
Europe, and had received the degree of LL. D. 
from the Universities of Edinburgh and Dub- 
lin, In 1848 Prof. Agassiz came to the United 
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States, whither his great reputation had already 
receded him, intending to study the natural 
ry and geology’ of the country. He lect- 
ured on the ani kingdom and the glaciers 
in Boston, and then visited New York, Phila- 
delphia; and Charleston, in order to compare 
the fishes and mollusks of the Southern with 
those of the Northern coasts. On his return 
to the North, in the early part of the summer 
~ of 1847, Prof. A. D. Bache, then at the head 
7 the United “nce etn are bavi es him 
the opportunity of availi nse! ence- 
forth freely of all the facilities of the Coast 
Survey for the prosecution of his investiga- 
tions. This offer, so liberal and so important 
for the carrying forward of his scientific labors, 
decided Agassiz to make the United States his 
home thenceforward, and from that hour he be- 
came, in the noblest and largest an Ameri- 
can citizen, identifying himself with the best 
and highest welfare of the nation. He availed 
himself of the opportunity of making short ex- 
eursions, which were marvelously fruitful in 
good results, on the Coast Survey steamers, 
and in this way made himself gradually famil- 
iar with the marine zoology of our entire 
coasts. In 1848 the Lawrence Scientific School 
was founded by the munificence of Hon. Ab- 
bott Lawrence, and a professorship of eames 4 
and Geology offered to Prof. Agassiz, whi 
he acce and thenceforward made Oam- 
bridge his home. At the close of the academ- 
ical year in 1848, he visited Lake Superior with 
twelve of his pupils, and made a scientific 
exploration of its shores, the results of which 
were recorded in a volume entitled “‘ Lake Su- 
perior; its Physical Character,” etc. The prep- 
arations of a text-book of the “Principles of 
Zoology,” in connection with Dr. A. A. Gould, 
also occupied some time during this year. For 
many years his vacations were devoted to 
these excursions to various sections of the 
country, from which he and his pupils always 
returned laden with large and rich collections 
of great importance to natural history. In 
1852 he accepted a professorship of Compara- 
tive vem Marien the winter months, in 
the Medical College of Charleston, 8. C., and 
for the next two years spent considerable time 
in exploring the coasts of South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida, where he gathered rich 
ey for his subsequent studies. At the close 
the term of 185455, he resigned his con- 
nection with the Charleston Medical College, 
the climate not agreeing with his health. “tis 
to utilize his vast natural his- 
rtd ons by ean bie series 
of volumes, largely and expensively illustrated, 
entitled “Contributions to the Natural His- 
tory of the United States.’ Of these m 
nificent volumes, but four have yet been pu 
lished. In 1861 he received the Copley Medal, 
for his original researches, from the Royal 
Society of don, of which he had been for 
some years a Fellow. He subsequently received 
the Monthyon Prize and the Ourrier Prize from 


now 
tory 


the French Academy; the Wollaston Prize 
from the Geological Society of London; and 
the Medal of Merit from the King of Prussia. 
In 1865 a liberal Boston merchant offered to 
pay the expenses of a voyage to and an ex- 
ploration of Brazil, to be conducted by Prof. 
Agassiz and a corps of observers under his 
direction. This expedition penetrated that 
vast empire to the confines of Peru, and 
brought home a large collection of valuable 
2, Seer for the Museum of Comparative Zo- 
ology which Prof. Agassiz had founded at 
Cambridge, and added very largely to the 
world’s knowledge of the zoology and natural 
history of that interesting empire. Mrs. Agas- 
siz prepared a po volume, entitled “ A 
Journey in Brazil,” on this expedition; and 
Prof. O. F. Hartt, who was a member of the 
es pe gave other results of it in a volume 
published in 1870. In December, 1871, Prof. 
Agassiz and a number of his 4 tert embarked on 
the Coast Survey steamer Hassler, on another 
exploring expedition, along both the east and 
west coasts of the American Continent, from 
Boston via Cape Horn to San Francisco. The . 
main discoveries of this expedition are record- 
ed in the articles on Geographical Explora- 
tions and Progress in 1871 and 1872, in the 
eleventh and twelfth volumes of the AnnuaL 
Crcropap1a. From this expedition there 
were brought home vast collections of fishes, 
reptiles, mollusks, etc., thousands of them of 
hitherto undescribed species. Over 3,500 gal- 
lons of alcohol were used in preserving these 
specimens, Thenceforward Prof. Agassiz had 
set himself the gigantic task of so far complet- 
ing his Museum of Comparative Zoology as to 
make it the grandest and most perfect collec- 
tion in the world. For this purpose he required 
large sums of money, and within the past few 
months they had flowed in from various sources 
for this object. His daughter and her husband 
had given $100,000, his son $30,000, the State 
$50,000, etc. But he computed that about 
$1,000,000 would be required within the next 
eight or ten years to complete his plans. 
Another measure, on which his heart was 
set, made a happy and pro: us beginning 
during this year. He had always deprecated 
the study of natural history and natural 
science from books. Nature, he said, was the 
best text-book, and he had been very anxious 
to have a school for the instruction of teach- 
ers during the summer, on’ the sea-coast, 
where the teacher-pupils could study Nature 
from the living specimens. The munificent 
gift of Penikese Island, and of a sum of 
money for its endowment, by Mr. J. Ander- 
son, of New York, enabled him to carry this 
cherished project into execution; while other 
gifts added greatly to its efficiency. This 
school, which seemed to be the realization 
of his loftiest ideal in the teaching of natural 
science, had been the subject of bis constant 
thoughts, and he was maturing plans for its 
greater efficiency the coming year, when he 


foe as it was possible for a man of his gentle na- 
oflectures of 1873 have hed a powerful effect in 
of of 1873 have a pow 

ble theories from their hold 


great- 

er services to it, are all laid in the grave with 
him. With a sweet and noble simplicity, a 
singleness of aim, a ity of soul, and earnest- 
ness of purpose, which never faltered, he pur- 
sued the even tenor of his way; and, now that 
is gone, there is no one who may take up 
and lead the eager hosts of truth- 
whom he had trained in part, 
over error, future discover- 


op acpay, lhcb: 8vo, 1848; “Twelve ported crop 


Lectares on parative Em 
1849; “Methods of Study in Nataral His- 

7 Sketches;” “The Struct- 
nre of Animal ” 1862; “Life from the Egg, 
Twelve Lectures,” 1878; and a great number 
of articles in American, British, French, and 
German scientific periodicals, and ons 


The year 1878 was in 
afavorable one for the husband- 
uence of 


The wheat belt yielded onaeets 1 
crops; Indian-corn was behind the sevens 
year, but the supply was not materially below 
the demand ; most of the edible rote did well ; 
but hay was 9 very small and most of the 
weg ange poste ) were diminished in quan- 
tity, but of ox t — Tn the autamn 
there were violent storms, but these occurred 
after the crops had been housed, and were of 
limited extent. There were early frosts in 


7 an 
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e sections, especially in the higher 
but the autumn was as a whole very mild, 


the ground not seriously frozen till the last of 
Decem 


ber. 
Wheat.—Our estimate of the wheat-crop 
of 1872 in the edger g ego that 
ear was si ly vei y the returns, 
vauine but 8,000 bushels from the fact. For 
the year 1878, the crop seems to have been 
about four per cent. larger, and will, we think, 
amount to at least 260,000,000 bushels. The 
uality is about the same as last year. On the 
Pacific coast, the wheat districts of California 
did not yield quite as largely as in 1872, but 
Oregon and Washington produced larger and 
better crops. A 

Indian-Corn.—The corn-crop of 1872 was 
the for many years, and did not vary 
from 1,100,000,000 bushels. The 

crop of 1878 was about 22 per cent. 
this in quantity, amounting to about 870,- 
000,000 bushels. The quality is estimated at 


about 16 per cent. below that of last year. 
Rye.—The crop of 1878 is about 2 per cent. 
below that of 1 and will not vary much 


from 14,700,000 bushels. 

Oats.—The final report on this important 
crop in 1872 was 271,747,000 bushels, or about 
6,747,000 bushels higher than our 
This was on extraordinary yield. The crop 
of 1873 promises to be about 8 per cent. below 
io in round numbers 250,000,000 bushels. 
: al quality averages a trifle better than in 

Barley.—Onur estimates of this crop in 
1872 were slightly below the truth, the re- 
being 26,846,400 bushels. In 
1878 there was a falling off estimated at 12 
per cent. The crop hardly exceed 24,- 
penne bushels, but the quality is better than 

year. 

Buckwheat.—This is never a Jerge CrOB, 
being grown scarcely at all in Rhode d, or 
| abt cotton males os0eTe pila 

and Tennessee, and but v spari: 
the Pacific States or the Territories. The crop 
last year amounted, as predicted, to a little 
ine 5 oo” bushels, "There is a re- 
uction this year of about cen 
pew acd the probable crop about 700,008 


Potatoes (Solanum tuberosum).—This 
reported in 1872 as 113,516,000 bu is 
to have suffered in 1878 from both 
and rot, and to some extent also from the Colo- 
rado beetle, or ten-lined spearman, and from 
grasshoppers. The Agricultural Department 
estimates it in 1878 at 96,500,000 bushels, which 
we believe will prove an under-estimate, as the 
best varieties have been a drug in the New- 
York market at from 75 to 80 cents a bushel— 
which is materially below the price of 1872. 
We think it will be found that the crop did 
not fall below 100,000,000 bushels, , 

Sweet Potatoes (Batatus edulis) was about 
the same as last year, the falling off in some 
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of the States of smallest production being 


made by the greater yield and the in- 
cre. av in the Southern States. It 
was probably between 47,000,000 and 48,000,- 
000 bushels. 

Hay.—This t crop, whose money value 
exceeds that of any other grown in the coun- 


cent. better than that of 1872. The value of 
the hay-crop of 1873 is certainly not less than 
$445,000,000. 

Tobacco.—The crop of 1872 was remarkable 
in quantity, being considerably the largest 
raised since 1860, amounting to 342,304,000 
ee That of 1873 is reported as about 

1,765,760 pounds; but the late returns from 
California, where it has recently become a 
very im) t crop, are so favorable, both as 
to quality and quantity, that it will not be 


surprising if the ate crop reaches 330,- 
anda. By ft 


been produced of equal quality and delicacy 
with that grown in the Vuelto Abajo of Cuba. 
The quality of the New England, and especially 
of the Connecticut tobacco, which is largely 
used for cigars, is represented as 33 per cent. 
better than in 1872. ; 
Cotton.—The actual cotton-crop of 1872 was 
450,000 bales above the estimate of January 1, 
1873, amounting to 3,920,000 bales, a heavier 
crop than any since the war, with possibly a 
single exception. The crop of 1878 is esti- 
mated at about 238,000 bales below this, but, 
owing to the epidemic of yellow fever and 
other causes, such as the severe frosts in Octo- 
ber, may not reach 3,500,000 bales. The follow- 
ing table, taken with some additions from the 
December (1878) monthly report of the Agri- 
cultural Department, gives some interesting 
items concerning the comparative yield of dif- 
ferent States and different years. It is to be 
observed that this table gives the yield only in 
what are known as the cotton States, while 
that grown in Southern Illinois, Missouri, the 
Indian Territory, and California—an aggre- 


000,000 improved processes of gate of 25,000 to 30,000 bales or more—is not 
curing, the California tobacco recently counted : ; 
La bag otg Sapeota? Wee (1872) meas Menaber of ‘Acree. Ly bird 
144,935 180,000 176,400 513.717 70,560,000 ay 
224,500 276,000 253,920 627,717 101,563,000 | 183 
473,934 595,000 577,150 1,455,57 230,860,000 | 18¢ 
39,789 47,000 590 167,584 18,236,000 | 1 
429,432 535,000 1,499,009 194:740,000 | 151 
564.933 744,000 632,400 1706, 000 | 172 
350,832 501,000 400,800 1,034,239 160,320,000 | 180 
350,628 467,000 523,040 1,097,122 209,216,000 | 222 
247,968 335,000 241,700 811,409 136,680,000 | 195 
187,842 240,000 244,800 596,395 97,920,000 | 190 
Total.......... 3.008.818 | 3,920,000 8,682,850 | 9,500,524 1,473,060,000 
In this table one item which will excite sur- the only crop, nothing being left for the cotton- 
rise is the small ave yield per acre, rang- grower and his family to live on for the winter 


from 126 aie id in the sandy lands of 
Florida to 221 in the rich and fertile soils of 
Texas. This it is to be understood is the 
average yield of the cotton-lands of these States, 
The minimum yield is. not quite 70 pounds, 
and the maximum on new and rich lands, 
where unaffected by storms, caterpillars, boll- 
worms, or early frosts, is as high as 1,500 to 
1,800 pounds per acre. At the ruling prices 
of cotton in the autumn and winter of 1873-74, 
this low average yield would indicate that cot- 
ton was an unprofitable crop. Another point 
worthy of n is the very large amount of 
land in the great cotton States devoted to this 
crop—from one million to one and a half mill- 
ion acres, It was reported late in the autumn 
of 1873 that in portions of Alabama and some 
of the other cotton States, where cotton had 
been the exclusive crop, and had failed from 
some one of the many causes which are always 
liable to affect it, the inhabitants were in a 
state bordering on starvation, the entire crop, 
such as it was, being insufficient to meet the 
advances made on it while it was growing, to 
pay for labor and subsistence, and, as it was 


and spring months, It would certainly be 
wise to devote a part of the land, time, and 
labor, to raising crops which would afford food 
to the yee & if the cotton fails, as it so often 
does. Another lesson taught by this eeiering 
is, that it would be far better ifa part at least o 
the cotton-crop could be manufactured where it 
is grown, and thus a home market provided for 
the cotton-grower, where he will not be com- 
sen to pay so large a tribute to the cotton- 

roker, and where there will be a market pro- 
vided also for corn, grain, and vegetables, which 
will give an impulse to the cultivation of crops 
of these, 

Sugar-Cane.—The crop is considerably short 
of last year’s report. The whole production 
will not probably much exceed 112,000 hogs- 
heads. In some portions of Texas, as well as 
in the lower counties of Georgia and Alabama 
and Western Florida, the average in this crop 
is largely increasing, but there has been a 
heavy falling off in Louisiana, which, after all, 
is the principal State concerned in this crop. 
The production of sugar and syrup from sor- 
ghum seems to be decreasing. The sugar-cane 
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was, according to the best returns, cultivated 
in twenty-two States in 1878, bat the product 
was 1) per cent. less than in 1872, while the 

of that year was 8 per cent. less than 
that of 1871. Very little sugar is made, and 
the syrup does not probably exceed 15,500,000 
gallons. The cultivation of the eugar-beet for 
sugar, is, on the other hand, increasing, though 
in the face of serious obstacles. 

Only seventeen States report the cultivation 
of flax, and in some of them the crop was 50 
large and of such excellent quality as to raise 
the whole to about 8 per cent. above the 
average. In Kansas it was 60 per cent. above 
last year, and in Jowa$8 per cent. above. The 
crop was probably not far from 27,000,000 

ds, 


Beans and Peas wero about an average crop. 
There are usually from 15,000,000to 1 000 
bashels of these legumes raised annually. 

Of the Rice crop we have no satisfactory re- 
turns, It has been gradually increasing since 
1809, the year of the census, when 73,635,021 
pounds were raised. 

Pruits.—The Grape crop was somewhat be- 
low the average, except in Delaware, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 
New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, as 
well as California, showed a seriously dimin- 
ished production. It was not an Apple year, 
except in Oregon. The quality was good, but 
the quantity was not more than one-half that 
of the prev year. Pears, on the contrary, 
were nearly up to the average, and in those 
States in which they are specially cultivated 

crop was above the average. Peaches 
were not abundant nor of very good quality. 
On the whole the crops of the year were below 
the average in quantity, and some of them in 
quality, yet not to sach an extent as to 
cause any considerable inconvenience or suffer- 
ing, and not snfficiently so to account in any 
way for the severe financial panic which visited 
the country in the autumn of 1873. 

On page 13 we give our usual table of the 
nomber and value of the domestic live-stock 
of the country in January, 1873, the latest re- 
port yet bi and some notes of the increase 
and dimination of cattle, sheep, and swine, in 
different sections of the country : 

The gate valuc of the live-stock of the 
country, according to thisestimate, was $1,684,- 
491,002; and if we add to this the estimated 
valoe of ten of our principal crops in 1872, 
riz. Indian-corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
bockwheat, potatoes, tobacco, hay, and cot- 
ton, whieh together amounted to $1,661,- 
505,045, we lave a total value of live-stock 
and agricaltural products of the year 1872 of 
$3,945,996,795, or about 50 per cent. more 
than the national debt. This, it is to be re- 

tmembered, is entirely outside of the value of 
fares, and farming implements and machinery, 
whieh, secording to the census of 1870, 
amounted to $9,599,682,200. We may there- 
fore conclade safely that the agricultural in- 


ee 
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terest in the Meco Sian Uo i 
$13,000,000,000 of the $30,000, ne 
valuation of property in the United States, an 
amount more than double that invested in and 
produced by manufactures, mining, and the 
tisheries, taken together. This interest is con- 
stantly increasing, and is copable of almost in- 
definite increase in the near future. Hitherto 
the agricultural interest has suffered from the 
want of organization and concentrated action ; 
but the wide-spread movement of the past two 
or three years ‘ Granors and Patrons oF 
Hvssanpry, in this volume) bids fair to supply 
this deficiency, and by incre: the intel- 
lectual and social culture of the farmers, and 
giving them the advantages of associated th 
er and influence, it will place this great y 
of our people in the position which they should 
have in the nation. 

There are afew other items of interest to 
be deduced from the table of live-stock. 
Illinois takes the lead in horses, both as to 
number and value. It also leads in the value, 
though not in the number, of oxen and other 
cattle. New York is second in the value, 
though fifth in the number, of its horses, and 
first, by a wide interval, both in the number 
and value of its milch-cows. Georgia is first 
in the value, and Alabama first in the number, 
of its mules. Texas, with more than twice 
the number, of oxen and other cattle, of Il- 
linois, has only about two-thirds the value. 
Ohio is first in sheep, both in number and 
value, and Iowa has the same position in rela- 
tion to its swine, It is a forcible commentary 
on the diversity of our agricultural operations, 
that no State is absolutely first on more than 
one kind of live-stock. Attention has been 
called during the past year to the great falling 
off in the yield of wheat per acre, even in 
our new States, where the soil has not been 
impoverished by long repetitions of the same 
erop. It seems incredible that in the rich and 
formerly productive wheat-fields of Genesee, 
Monroe, and Wyoming Counties, New York, 
the average yield should now be only 124 
bushels to the acre; that in Ohio is but 
11.7. In Indiana, Ilinois, Michigan, Iowa, 
and California, it is only 12 and a fraction ; 
14.8 in Wisconsin; 16.5 in Minnesota, and 
18.2 in Oregon; and the very highest average, 
that of Nevada, and the Territories, does not 
exceed 25 bushels, There is something radi- 
a Seoit in - snanieh ete . Wheat 
n good soil, properly manu ought to yield 
anywhere in the United States not less so 
25 bushels to the acre as the average of the 
State; and, on virgin soils or those in a high 
state of cultivation, the yield should not beless 
than 85 to 40 bushels per acre for a series of 
years. On this subject a series of very inter- 
esting experiments have been conducted for 
twenty-five years past by Mr. J. B. Lawes, of 
Rothamstead, England, He has planted, for 
that number of years, wheat every year on 
the same plots, one without any manure, one 
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with farm-yard manure, liberaliy applied, and 
three with artificial manures, viz, ammonia 
salts applied in the autumn, ammonia salts 
ed in the spring, and nitrate we 
in the . The year 1873 was the 

rant unfeegrate the last eleven for whea' 
bat the average of eleven years was: for lan 
not manured, and growing wheat continuous- 
ly for twenty-two years, 13; bushels, of 61 
pounds to the bushel; of the plot manured 
with farm-yard manure, which had also grown 
wheat continuously for the same length of 
time, 36 bushels acre; and for the three 
treated with artificial manures, 34 
89 bushels, and 41¢ bashels per acre. 
The average of twenty-two years was, in the 
same order, 14} els, 354 bush B48 
beshels, 379 bushels, and 37 bushels; and the 
mean sverage of the five plots which might be 
regarded as good and bad , 

for the twenty-two years, was 28§ bushels. I 
the t slovenly, careless, and imperfect 
enlration of wheat is continued, it is easy to 
caloulate the time, not far distant, when we 
shall not only have no wheat to export, but 
shall be ourselves compelled to import our 
a some country which better un- 
the laws of its production. Mr. 

Lawese's experiments seem to indicate that the 
nitrate of soda applied in the spring is the best 
and surest manure for this grain; that am- 
monia salts applied in the spring are next in 
valae, and that ammonia salts applied in the 
fall are not quite so good in a moist climate 
like that of Great Britain, taking the average of 
twenty-two yoars, as farm-yard manure, The 
Japanese have grown cereals on the same 
lands for more than 2,000 years, and their 
told per acre is to-day | than ours! 
ey have done this by feeding the soil con- 
stantly with ammoniacal salts.—The subject 
of forest-cultare, and of the necessity of not 
stripping the soil of its forests, has received 
great attention during the year 1873. An in- 
ternational congress of land and forest cultuar- 
iste was hold in Vienna daring the Exposition, 
and the whole subject discussed very thor- 
oughly, in all ite bearings, A “ Trans-Missouri 
nih ge pea Heres ” met at Denver, October 
Zlet, incidentally discussed the subject of 
forest-oultare; and several papers were read 
upon the eahject at the opening of the Amer- 
jean Association for the Advancement of 
Selence, in Portland, Me. Some eminent 
meteorologists aro inclined to doubt whether 
the catting off of the timber of a mountainous 
district leads to ite becoming dry and barren; 
bat the facts adduced st the Vienna Congress, 
and those observed in regard to our own 
country, seem to be conclusive on this point; 
and there can be no question that the en- 
coatagement of forest-growth by planting 
trees, and, if necessary, providing for their ir- 
rigation. must prove beneficial in many ways to 
the treeless a and bare hills of the trans- 
Missouri region. In this connection, a discov- 
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ery recently made is of considerable interest. 
The Aucalyptus globulus, an Australian tree of 
rapid growth, and which attains a great size, 
has been found to the remarkable 
roperty of absorbing and removing malaria 
rom any district in which it grows. Planted 
in considerable numbers by the side of a 
swamp, even in semi-tropical regions, it drains 
the swamp in a short time, and renders the 
on perfectly healthy. The bark of the 
tree is said to be a good substitute for quinine. 
The tree is hardy, and will grow anywhere in 
the temperate zone, though it prefers wet situ- 
ations. 

A national association of swine-breeders, 
having in view the preparation of a registry 
of breeds of swine, with their o history. 
and characteristics, was organized in 1872, an 
has held two or three conventions since that 
time, and has done much for the furtherance 
of its purposes, At their convention in In- 
dianapolis, reports were made in regard to the 
following American breeds (or, perhaps it 
would be more correct to say, foundation of 
future breeds), viz.: the Poland-China or 
Magie, the Chester White, Victoria, Cheshire, 
Jersey Red, and Duroc. The first of these is 
the favorite hog of the best Western breeders, 
and is the result of numerous and judicious 
crossings of the China hog with the Russian, 
Byfield, Berkshire, and lrish Grazier breeds 
and with half-breed animals from one or other 
of these stocks, There has been no new cross- 
ing attempted for the last thirty-seven or 
thirty-eight years; but, by selecting the best 
specimens to breed from, the breed has become 
established as possessing the most desirable 

ints for making the best pork. The follow- 

iz prey. 8 is said to embody the charac- 
teristics of the finer specimens of this breed : 
they have length, short legs, broad, 
straight deep sides flanking well down 
on the leg, very broad, full, square hams and 
shoulders, drooping ears, short heads, wide 
between the eyes, of spotted or dark color, are 
hardy, vigorous, and prolific, and when fat are 
perfect models all over, ehesapaot 3 combining 
the excellences of both large and small breeds. 
The Chester eh raoa are ~ wees 
possessing many desirable points, fattenin 
easily, and making very fine ina Whey orig 
nated in Chester County, Pa. The Victorias 
are the result of crosses of the Byfield with 
the native hogs, and the progeny of these with 
the Yorkshire and Suffolk. ey are pure 
white, and they have a thick coat of soft, fine 
hair. The ears are erect, and they have many 
excellent points, one of the best being the 
readiness with which they can be fattened. 
The Cheshires originated in Jefferson County, 
New York. They cannot be traced to an 
distinct imported stock, but by careful anal 
judicious selection and breeding have attained 
a very high reputation for excellence. They 
are pure white, with scanty hair and a pink- 
ish skin. The flesh is very fine-grained, the 
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shoulders wide, and the hams full. The Jersey 
Reds parintes in New Jersey, and are largely 
bred in the southern of that State. y 
aye large-tramed, with a reddish coat, tall, 
with large lop a and vigorous constitution. 
They belong decidedly to the class of large 
hogs, and are capable of being fattened to 
almost any weight from 1,000 pounds down. 
Their py oa pared coarse-grai ot ae 
Duroes, a originating in un- 
ty, N. Y., are reddish in color, and of 
size, but of finer grain than the Jersey R 
and equally hardy. Of the foreign breeds now 
paiucaloel here, those which attracted the 
fhe Berkshires, ‘Supolka, Buen, ‘Neapolitan, 

e ufo eapolitan, 
Yorkshires, and Lancashires. 

Much attention has been paid during the 
year to silk-culture, and, as the result of care- 
ful and extended investigation in all the silk- 
growing countries, it has been settled that the 
only successful method of producing silk is by 
ibaa is called Boeseld culture; that it is 

possible to carry it on upon an extensive 
scale, as the worms become diseased and die in 
large numbers, and the silk they produce is of 
poor quality. Sixty poands of silk, the product 
of 50,000 worms, and worth, in cocoons, about 
$180, is all that should be attempted at a time. 
In some climates two broods may be success- 
fully raised in a single season, but generally it 
is better’to be contented with a single crop. 
The care of these is light and pleasant work 
for children, and, du the thirty-five or 
thirty-eight days which it occupies, will give 
them cient employment. The leaves of 
the mulberry-trees or shrubs (and in California 
the white, the black, and the multicaulis are 
used indiscriminately) are not fit for food for 
the worms till the end of the second year of 
their growth. An acre of the plants, set in 
rows, at such distance from each other that 
there is ample room to pass between them for 
cultivation and picking, and for the sun to 
shine upon the leaves, the rows being ten feet 
apart, will be sufficient for feeding 50,000 
worms and should furnish 5,000 to 6,000 pounds 
of leaves. Oare must be taken that the leaves 
are not too soft and juicy. There are three 
kinds of silk-worms reared in California—an- 
nuals, bivoltins, and trivoltins—producing re- 

vely one, two, and three broods a year. 

¢ annuals are preferred as healthier and more 
vigorous. Of these there are three varieties, 
the Japanese white and green, and the Chinese 
white. They are named from the color of their 
cocoons. About an ounce and a half of the 
eggs is required to produce the requisite num- 
ber of worms, and these must be purchased in 
the first instance. The eggs should be kept at 
a temperature of about 40° Fahr. until the mul- 
berries begin to put forth their leaves; they 
are then to be brought into the feeding-room 
and maintained at a temperature of 75°, grad- 
aally increasing to 83°, the floor of the feeding- 
room being moistened occasionally to enable 
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the worm to free itself from the shell. The 
feeding-season is about thirty-five days, and 
the life of the silk-worm from thirty-eight to 
fifty days. During the feeding-season it moults 
or casts off its skin about once in six or eight 
days. While moulting, the worm must not be 
disturbed in any way, not even by feeding. 
The worms hatch on successive days, and as 
those hatched on the same day moult at the 
same time, it is better to spread each day a 
covering of mosquito netting over the eggs 
and strew yo , tender leaves of the mulber: 
upon it. e young worms will come throug 
the netting for food and cannot go back. Re- 
moving this netting at night to a feeding-shelf, 
put another over the eggs with leayes, and so 
on till all the eggs are hatched. The worms 
are to be fed twice a day. In California the 
feeding-times are at 5 A.M. and 10 p.m. The 
feeding-shed must be kept as nearly as possible 
at a uniform temperature, and excessive heat or 
cold prevented. Before the first moulting, 15 
posed of leaves a day are enough for 50,000 
worms ; between the first and second moultings, 
80 pounds ; between the second and third, 60; 
between the third and fourth, 140; between 
the fourth and fifth, and after the fifth, 800 
pounds per day, making altogether 5,070 
pounds. The net is = best method for 
separating the worms, though some use mul- 
berry-branches. After the fourth moulting, 
preparation must be made. for their spin- 
ning, by putting twigs of willow, osier, etc., 
across each other, to which they may attach 
the cocoons. As soon as the spinning-sound 
in the cocoons ceases, the cocoons should be 
taken off, assorted, and those not intended for 
breeding-purposes should be plunged in boil- 
ing water or subjected to steam of the heat of 
212°. Then after two months of careful dry- 
ing they are ready for the market or for reeling. 
Silk-culture may be carried on in almost every 
State, but it will be most likely to be successful 
in California, the southern portions of Colorado, 
New Mexico, Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
those Southern States which are not liable to 
sudden and violent storms in the summer 
months. A severe thunder-storm occurring 
when the worms are moulting will often kill 
the entire brood. Over $30,000,000 worth of 
silk goods are now manufactured in the United 
States, and our country should supply the silk 
for this purpose, instead of importing it from 
Europe, China and Japan. 

ALABAMA. The Legislature of Alabama, 
which was to convene on November 18, 1872 
did not complete its regular organization and 
commence proceedings in a harmonious man- 
ner until February. The terms of compromise 
ie Hey by the Attorney-General of the 

nited States to the two legislative bodies 
assembled, one in the Court-House and the 
other in the Capitol at Montgomery, were 
ostensibly accepted, and the 18th of December, 
1872, fixed as the day for the combined organ- 
ization (see ANNUAL OycLtopapra, 1872, ALA- 
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mama), and on that day the Senate chamber 

was made vacant, and also the House of Rep- 
holding certifi- 


rided in the terms of compromise 
assembled in each. It appeared that, by the 
proposition of the Attorney-General, the re- 


turns of the of election in the con- 
tested districts were to be counted, but, under 
the law of the State, these were 


to count and retarn all votes without 
to their legality or illegality, to a 
board of supervisors, whose duty it 
open, compare, and count the legal 
cast, and declare the result. The re- 
therefore, comprised 
statement of the Board of 
isors declared the result after the illegal 
been spe . Fk ply as hor 
by casting out fraudulent 
required by the laws of Alabama, the 
Democrats would have been seated, and the 
Republicans reer 0 to contest the 4 
Bat, by adopting the inspectors’ count, the Re- 
ee seated as members, and the 
oocrats forced to contest the election. 

In the Senate, the requirements of the At- 
torney-General’s plan were fully satisfied, and 
it only remained to permanently organize that 
body thas reconstructed by the election of its 
organization was 
subsequently completed on the same day, and 
* time was given to the contesting 
members in which to commence said contest 
for the seats claimed by them. On the next 
day the Lieatenant-Governor, who presided in 
the Senate, ruled that, under the terms of the 
compromise agreed upon, no busines scould be 
done by the Senate before the contested seats 
had been decided, An appeal was taken from 
this decision by one of the Senators, but it was 
denied. Meanwhile the House of Represent- 


a 
ef 


¢E 
fe 


organized 
Senate that the contests in that body for seats 
had been decided, and the persons found en- 


assetnbly, which was composed of Republicans, 
continued their passed Pitts and 
aeaenes — 

n December 
20th this body passed an actto authorize the 
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government to complete the sale of the Ala- 
bama & Chattanooga Railroad; another act 
to authorize the Governor to sell $2,000,000 of 
State bonds; and another to increase the rate 
of taxation 100 per cent. The Governor, I 
his message to this body assembled in the 
Court-House, says: 
To meet these wants, I advise an issue of bonds 
m: at some —ee seat See 
ot exceedi e 
po ay adem . with : auto rity to raise money on 
ie teen Bare 
Tate meet needs of our 0 ons. 
But, to ¢ this measure of relief su we 
must give the financial world a substantial guarantee 
that our income will not only meet our current ex- 
penses, but yield a surplus annually that will 
afford the certain means of retiring temporary 
debt after disc! ¢ usual claims of our State. 


gz the sam 


mand, 

This change in our rate of taxation will alone 
give the State that substantial basis of credit which 
wi atone hertoregain her prestige in the financial 
world. 


Meanwhile the Attorney-General addressed 
the following letter to one of the State 
Senators expressive of his views relative to 
the Court-Honse Assembly : 


Derartuent or J 
Wasurxcron, b-scrn 8, 1878. f 
Hon. P. Hamilton, Mobile, Ala. 

Sim: I have received your letter of the 8d inst., 
transmitting a paper signed by yourself and other 
members of the General Assembly of Alaba: 
oc? bors 4 to be a statement of the action of 

ly upon a plan of compromise which 1 had the 
honor, some time since, to submit for its considera- 
tion, and also of the action of a pet of the As- 
sembly at the United States Court-Rooms, since its 
meeting, in accordance with the terms of such plan 
of hg sf pe and asking for such action thereon 
as my judgment ma: rove, 

Agprabensive that. ah discussion of the facts 

resented by you might imply an assumption of au- 

jority which I wholly discla I wil] only say that 
Ihave h with surprise and extreme regret, of 
those ext: nary proceedings at the United States 
Court-Rooms, to which the paper refers, I have in- 
structed the United States Marshal not to allow 
those rooms to be used for any Lig se0g connected 
with the legislative affairs of the State, and, if 1 
had any other official control in the matter, I would 
= it in the same be hy Se ‘des 
ve further to say respect future, 
that any attempt, u any pretext whatever, to 
disturb the ronan pom on of the General As- 
sembly of Alabama meet no countenance what- 
ever me. ce 
I see no reason why that body, as now organized, 
may not proceed to Te slate without further delay, 
and decide contested elections and_other questions 
that may arise, as is usual in the lature of a 
State, Ve he a 
GEO. H. WILLIAMS, Attorney. General. 

At the same time a case was brought before 
the Supreme Court, in which the Secretary of 
State refused to recognize as State printer 
the individual who had been elected by the 
Court-House Assembly, The Ohief-Justice 
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(Peck) and an associate judge (Peters) coin- 
cided in the opinion that the Assembly was a 
body, and the election valid, but the 
associate judge (Saffold) was of the opin- 
ion that the Court-House assemblage was not 
the General Assembly. 

The Chief-Justice, in his remarks, said : 

The Senate and House of Representatives, each, 
since their organization, under the proposal of the 
Attorney-General of the United States, made for 
that has declared that certain bree who 
had one 


recognized 
This is conclusive upon us, and we have no er 
whet has 


hese 
persons, if elected by the qualified electors, were 
members of the General Asvenvly from the day of 
their election, members, then the two 
Om obey Seat eiteg lb a big thay 
House faves a 01 n bot 
Houses, and, ha such majority, when recognized 
by the Governor, were a enc a General As- 
sembly, and were competent to do any act, as a 
General Assembly, except such acts as can only be 
done by a majority of two-thirds of the members of 
each * ecg They could elect a public printer, or a 
Senator to the Congress of the United States. 


i Judge Saffold, on the contrary, held as fol- 
ows: 


owers require to be exercised by two-thirds of each 
Home "San a bare majority, in favor of such exer- 
cise ina r instance, expel the minority op- 


gest the righ! 0 
ple, to have their voice in the of laws, or the 
performance of other duties Uy the Legisiatar®, 

The rule I deduce for determining the Nee of 
the majority to hold a session of the Legislature, 
and the ¢ of the minority to be Lary without 
which the majority cannot legislate, is this: the 
minority must be absent either necessarily or will- 


without fault on the of the ority, to 
on the latter to hold “te session. I ek 


ing their attendance has no a to do so, their ob- 
jections ought to be remov. 


pe a When a large number are absent, their at- 
ought to be compelled, because the people 


have a right to the influence they may exert, and 
also to have all doubts about the v of the 
lature removed. 


The two Houses of the Legislature assembled 
on January 13th, and proceeded to examine the 
contested and to transact such business 
as might be done without either recognizing 
the existence of the other. These cases were 
so concluded that the majority was thereby 
secured for the Republican side in each House, 
that is, there was a tie in the Senate, where 
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the Lieutenant-Governor had the casting vote, 
and a majority of the House. On February 1st 
the house sent a message to the Senate, inform- 
ing that body that the House was duly organ- 
ized, and ready to proceed to business, and 
that a joint resolution had been adopted, to 
appoint a committee to wait on the Governor, 
and inform him of the organization of the 
General Assembly. The Senate concurred in 
the message from the House, and appointed a 
committee in accordance with the message. 

Among the acts passed at this session of the 
Legislature was one restraining the counties, 
except for certain special purposes, from levy- 
ing more than one-half per cent. tax for any 
county expenditures. Another act provided 
for the acquisition by purchase of a portion 
of West Florida, fora million dollars. The 
provisional contract of sale of the Alabama & 
Chattanooga Railroad, its franchises and lands, 
made by the Governor with the New Orleans 
& Northeastern Company, was ratified. An- 
other act authorized any railroad company, 
incorporated under the laws of Alabama, and 
which might be entitled to an indorsement by 
the State upon its first-mortgage bonds, to re- 
linquish its claims for any further indorsement 
of its bonds, and to receive from the Governor, 
in lieu of such further indorsements, bonds of 
the State bearing seven per cent. interest in 
gold-coin, and having thirty years to run, to 
the amount of $4,000 per mile upon the num- 
ber of miles of its road, as completed from time 
to time, in sections of not less than five miles. 
For the first five years after the issue of any 
bonds to a company, it is required to pay into 
the State Treasury three-fourths of one per 
cent. of its gross ings, and after five years 
it is required to pay five per cent. upon the 
gross earnings upon the line of its road, for the 
previous year. 

This payment is to be continued annually 
thereafter until the bonds issued to that com- 
pany shall be extinguished. At the time of 
the passage of this bill the State was indorser 
for all the railroads to the extent of $17,028,- 
827. It was stated at the time that this prop- 
erty, on which the State held a first-mortgage - 
lien, was worth, for purposes of taxation, , 
$18,051,642. The Governor, in his message, 
previously estimated that the railroad property- 
on which the State held a first-mortgage lien: 
would secure her against ultimate loss. He, 
added: ‘* Were the roads sold to-day, under- 
the mortgages and liens of the State, three-- 
fourths of them would realize the amount of* 
the indorsements, while the remaining one-- 
fourth, embracing only about seventy-five 
miles, would realize little less than the amount 
of indorsement. This is the opinion, too, of 
oo of experience and matured judgment 

n railroad matters. The security being equal’ 

to her liability, it is false and injurious to in- 
clude, in the estimate of the State indebted- 
ness, the amount of railroad indorsement.”” _ 

Under the act above mentioned, the railread: 
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jes were uired to retarn to the emberrssenent surrounding oe penne aes 
Treasary sbout eight millions of indorsed an © ha afi ie 
bonds, falling due many years an the crisis in money circles. We are 
retarn them to receive same the crisis commenced over two years, 


amount in straight bonds. The com ies 
also retained about sen neien orsed 
the State gave first-m: 
Sevier sient “.- y which it held 
as security for its loan of seventeen millions 


State gave up 
of indore ar eosarity which she held, in the 


shape of first on all the railroad 

property, and took in lieu of it an agreement 
to apon the terms above stipulated. 

fi law was also modified by the 

: but without making any material 

ehange in A bill the Senate, 


te 
; 
‘ 
: 
: 
} 


E 


* adjourned on the 20d areal 
on the of Apri 

the acts passed by the body which 

the Court-Honse, as heretofore, 

ng the issue of State bonds 

amount of $2,000,000. The same body 

cer to represent the State 


body assembled in the Capitol 
name of —— Sykes. 
on a day previons to 
the act of Congress. 
arrived, the 
new legislative body adjourned 
to hold an elec- 
tion. Those who were op to the issue 
of the bonds, and to the election of Spencer, 
took the position that both acts were null and 
void, because the Court-House body was not 
4 legal and constitutional slative House; 
the question was brought before the Supreme 
Court of the State, and decided in favor of the 
, as above 
gave a validity to its 
were subsequently sold in 
When Spencer to take 
seat in the United States Senate, Sykes 
appeared to contest his right thereto. 
Hout the Senate gave the seat to Spencer. 

The financial condition of the State became 
very embarrassing during the latter part of the 
year. The State Treasury was comparatively 
empty, and there had been a failure to meet 
the interest doe on many of the bonds of the 
State. The debt of thes was stated with 

uncertainty, according as the direct and 

ireet obligations were estimated, The views 

of the Governor, David P. Lewis, were thus 

expressed, in his address to the Legislature on 
November 17th: 


The wobject of the State finances demands 
thost serious and thoughtful consideration. The 


aoe 
Wo 
Dae 
+ 


F 


nt of acnatrersing im ‘ 
rail me mainly by State t. e theory 
a railroad, while in progress of 


issued to build it, has 
false; and this failure of the rail- 
roads to pa the 


two 
State, devolves on the State a de 
ret "the Sat a tein 
sessment of taxes. te has in 
the — of —- y some of these ind 
since Janua s 

The immediate cflect, to the injury of the Biate, 
of this failure to pay the interest on these indors 
bonds, was to padi the market value of all her se- 
curities, to render loans impracticable pee at great 
sacrifice, and eventually to render her unsala- 
bie at rabas thet conld be eutertnio’” chit the prompt 

t was hope: men! e 
payment of the interest on the bonds of the State, 
negotiated for its own loans, would keep that line 
of securities on a footing of recognized value, and 
afford the means of paying the past-d 
the indorsed bonds, until a better day would dawn 
on the railroads themselves, and thus tide over our 
difficulties, But Wall Street refused to recognize a 
compliance by the State with her financial obliga- 
tions as long as any n of an ind bond of 
the State was not provided for on maturity. 

The whole of the last issue of State bonds could 
have been sold for eighty-five cents on the dollar, to 
— Lee alt posed indorsed bonds pti — 

8, provi jue cou were paid. Bu 
the Btate did not bave a sutficlenay of bonds to dis- 
charge all these coupons, and pay the interest on the 
direct bonds of the State. If the act of the isla 
ture entitled “An act to maintain the credit of Ala- 
bama,” aueneeee February 25, 1878, had authorized 
the issue of two millions of bonds, there would have 
been a anialeney, of fone at the command of this 
Department to have paid off all the in past 
due and accruing on both the direct and indorsed 
bonds of the State, during the financial year just 
closed. But, the Legislature having authorized the 
issue of an amount inadequate to meet all the inter- 
est debt of the State, no sale could be made of the 
bonds authorized to be issued. This Department has 
been unable to sell for money any of the State bonds, 
during the present administration, being forced to 
follow in the footsteps of its predecessor, in raising 

securities of the 


money y the hypothecation of the 
State, as it best could. 

In order to redeem the bonds of the State 
already hypothecated, the Governor recom- 
mended a new issue, redeemable at the pleas- 
ure of the State, within ten years, and 
interest at eight per cent., the coupons to 
receivable in all dues to the State, in sums 
of one hundred dollars or more. He farther 
suggested that all trastees should be author- 
ized to invest fiduciary funds in these bonds, 
and that auditors’ warrants should no longer 
be received in payment of. taxes, and that the 
past-due coupons of the Alabama & Chat- 
tanooga road, together with the approaching 
January interest, should be funded in bonds 
of the State, together with the passage of all 
such acts as might be necessary to accomplish 
the adjustment of the outstanding interest. — 

It was urged that an increase in the rate 
of taxation was necessary to meet the wants 
of the Treasury. Two years have elapsed since 


It in 
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the State has been able to sell her bonds on 
satisfactory terms; and most of the railroads 
whose bonds have been indorsed by the State 
have failed to pay the interest thereon. In- 
deed, this failure was as the cause 
of all the troubles in credit and finance which 
emb: the Treasury. The sale of the 
Alabama & Chattanooga road, as authorized by 
the previous Legislature, had not been made, 
and that work had passed into the hands of a 
receiver. All the railroads entitled to the 
benefit of the act for the substitution of State 
bonds to the amount of $4,000 per mile in lieu 
of State indorsement of their bonds, gave no- 
tice, during the year, of their intention to ac- 
cept of the provisions of the law, except the 
East Alabama & Cincinnati road. The Selma 
& Gulf Railroad, which was advertised to be 
sold under a mortgage to the State for $40,000, 
did not obtain a purchaser, but went into the 
lands of receivers appointed by the Oourt of 
Ohancery. The effort was then made to sub- 


Jot sted of certificates to be issued and rate 


ursed by the receivers, which would be 
reser ptr to the lien of the first-mortgage 
ds of the State. It was apprehended that 
the success of this effort would result in a de- 
struction, partial or total, of the first-mort- 
gage lien of the State on railroads without any 


oy ing benefit to either the State or the 
The Yaeger of common-school education 
adopted by the State has been in operation 


long enough for a test. It appears to be too 
expensive for the benefits received. This is 
ascribed to the sparsenéss of the population, 
to the absorption of the revenues of some of 
the higher schools by a useless multiplication 
of unnecessary professorships and salaried offi- 
gg Bowe the complication of the machinery. 
e statistics of the penitentiary show an 
increased number of convicts as compared 
with former years. The agricultural branch 
of industry connected with the institution is 
expected soon to be remunerative. Mean- 
while, the convicts within the walls are en- 
gaged in manufacturing, under contract, arti- 
aes ae command a ready sale wherever 


The general elections in the State are bien- 
nial, and none were held during the year. 

A colored Labor State Convention was held 
at Montgomery on November 18th. 

The Committee on the Condition of the Col- 
ored People reported that the colored’ people 
of the State were deprived of the free enjoy- 
ment of all their rights as citizens, and recom- 
mended the passage of Mr. Sumner’s’ Civil 
Rights Bill by Congress, and a similar bill by 
the Alabama lature. 

The Committee on Local Organizations, in 
obedience to a resolution of instructions, re- 
ported a plan of organization for labor coun- 
cils for each county. The plan provided for 
the election of an agent for the State at large, 
and one for each congressional district, and 
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for the appointment of an agent for each county 
by the president of the convention, to organ- 
ize councils in each county. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

The Committee on Memorials repo: a me- 
morial to the President of the United States, 
setting forth the destitute condition of the 
laboring people of Alabama, owing to the fail- 
ure of the cotton-crop, and asking the Presi- 
dent, as the head of the Government, to sup- 
ply them with bread and meat, which memo- 
rial was adopted. 

The following is an extract from the report: 


Therefore your committee do urge upon the dele- 
gates to this convention the adoption of the memo- 
rial herewith presented. Your committee would re- 
8 lly inform the convention that, without the 

option of the memorial, many of us, in all por- 
tions of the State, will be left in a starv con- 
dition, which will peconenlly compel many of us to 
emigrate to other States, which would leave many 
of our friends in the hands and control of their polit- 
ical enemies, for the reason of their inability to emi- 
from county to county, much less from State to 
.. Knowing the members of this convention to 
be the people’s representatives from all parts of the 
State, knowing the wishes of the People, Na com- 
mittee hope the following memorial wi unani- 
mous! pted by this convention, and properly 
si and forwarded to the Executive Department 
at Washington, 

The Committee on Homesteads reported res- 
olutions recommending that the Labor Union 
of Alabama petition the General Assembly to 
pass a law exempting all homesteads within 
the State from taxation, provided that the 
principal crops grown thereon consist of corn, 
peas, and potatoes, and in lieu thereof that the 
taxes be increased on all lands within the State 
held by monopolists and speculators. 

The report and resolutions were adopted. 

The Committee on Labor and Wages made 
a report recommending: 1. That the system 
of working for a share of the crop raised be 
dispensed with so far as the same is practica- 
ble; 2. That the interests of the laboring mass- 
es will be best subserved by their working for 
a fixed amount of wages per annum, payable 
monthly in money; 8. A uniform system of 
written contracts, equally reciprocal toward 
employer and employé; 4. That wages should 
be secured by a lien upon real or personal estate 
of the employer, as the laborer is not respon- 
sible for any failure of crops; and, 5. That sep- 
arate contracts be made by each laborer, and 
that the “squad” system be abolished; and 
that. wherever it is possible, laborers should 
purchase small tracts of land on long time, se- 
curing the same by mortgage. 

After considerable discussion, the report of 
the committee was adopted. 

AMERICA. In the States of North Amer- 
ica the year 1873 was one of peaceful pros- 
perity. Except a contest with a small band 
of Modoe Indians, no hostile acts were com- 
mitted in the United States. The relations of 
that country with Spain were somewhat dis- 
turbed in consequence of the capture by the 
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— existed against the State government 
as if it were aah Sept. cones, and the 
troops in New Orleans 

the citizens. 

of “Granges” in 
of the Western and Southern States has 
associations 
who thus 
relief from the 


E 


ical also the 

of The number of 
poodeieen uring the year 
nearly 10,000, and their tical influence 
was felt and seen at the ons in several 
States. The yellow fever visited with great 
fatality the cities of Nashville, Memphis, and 


Among the Central and South American 
there is scarcely one that has not to 
its revolutions, Political turmoils 


mestion of boundaries has 
been discussed with no little warmth by the 


scenes of grave disturbances. Shortly before 
the commencement of the year, a conspiracy 
against the life of President Sarmiento was dis- 
covered in time to be frustrated ; 
course of the year several rebellions were sup- 
The rebel chief, Jordan, has re- 
to Entre-Rios, in the Argentine Re 
blie; and that and some of the other prov- 
were declared by the President to be in 
: state of siege. = ae =n oy in 
‘araguay appears to Joomy in the ex- 
treme. A revolution, headed by one Caballe- 
defied all the powers of the Government 
to suppress it; and the latter, it was affirmed, 
contemplated appealing for a Brazilian protec- 
torate, 


reat Brit- 
ain with that of some of the Enropean nations 
clearly results in favor of the former, and is 
of a natore to calm the apprehensions of the 
mort timid capitalists, Among those countries 


where securities have yielded handsome re- 
turns upon investments may be enumerated 


Brazil, the Argentine Republic, Chili, P. 
and Dares, all of which meet theleeitien’ 


tions with a punctuality beyond reproach. 
Some of the minor states have had to struggle 
against formidable currents of political and 
financial difficulty ; but few have tailed to sus- 
tain their credit, and not one has absolutely re- 
padiated its liabilities. As a natural It of 
the moderation in expenditure just alluded to, 
South American states are free to apply their 
means to the development of their natural 
resources; railways are rapidly multiplying 
in every direction; the grand rivers are 
thrown open to navigation by steam, and 
untiring energy is exerted in masking new 
highways in cts where the introduc- 
tion of the locomotive would be impossible, 
or would at all events be attended with an 
enormous outlay of capital. Social reform is 
everywhere visible; religious independence 
poss y ce and individual security, are now 
no longer mere matters of speculation in many 
of the countries; and in all of them the cause 
of public instruction is the object of special 
efforts on the part of the Government. In 
Brazil and in many of the Spanish-American 
states has been tated the‘ all-i t 
question of separation of Church and sta’ 
and the problem has been definitively resolvec 
in Mexico in the course of the year. Two 
other reforms have been accomplished in the 
republic just mentioned: the abolition of 
peonage has at last been obtained, and indi- 
vidual freedom. is now secured to all classes 
of the community. 

Several of the countries were visited by 
epidemics of various kinds; yellow fever was 
especially prevalent in Brazil from January to 
May; and the number of deaths was unusually 

eat at Rio Janeiro, The character of the 

was also remarkably m ant at the 
port of Vera Cruz, in Mexico. @ appear- 
ance at Buenos Ayres of a distemper some- 
what resembling yellow fever alarmed the 
citizens, and filled them with apprehensions 
of the return of the terrible which 
spread so much desolation in their midst in 
1871. The small-pox r: in Peru; in 
where it had been cularly fatal the year 
before, and attended with hemorrh com- 
plications, it gates i giving 
lace to erysipelas, the latter having prev. 
im an endemic form through the months of 
April, May, June, July, and August, : 

'y virtue of a treaty of limitation concluded 
between the entine and Par, 
Governments, the Rio Pilcomayo is fixed as 
the boundary of the two republies in the Gran 
Chaco, This arrangement secured to the 
Argentines the lower portion of the Chaco— 
much coveted by them; to the P. ayans 
it gives the northern bank from the Pileomayo 
up to 22° south; and finally to Bolivia it facili- 
tates access to the rivers, Negotiations be- 


AMES, OAKES. 


tween the Argentine and Chilian Republics 
concerning the claims of both to Patagonia 
had not yet been it to a termination. 
Extradition treaties were concluded between 
some of the South American and Euro 
states, notably one between Brazil and Bel- 
gium. Pera sent an embassy to Japan and 
hina, partly with a view to treaties of amity, 
commerce, and navigation, but especially to 
settle the coolie question. Determined steps 
were taken in the same republic to promote 
European igration, and gradually put an 
end to the introduction of coolies. Energetic 
movements were on foot in some of the 
Central American states toward the final 
establishment of the Central American Con- 
federation. The question of boundaries be- 
tween Chili and Bolivia has been settled, and 
the northern limit of Chili fixed 24° south. 
map ha reaped the town of San Vicente in 
San Salvador, with 10,000 inhabitants, was de- 
stroyed by an earthquake, and the city of 
San Salvador was laid in ruins by another 
earthquake, on the 19th of March. The loss of 
life and property was considerable; and a 
number of. persons became insane by reason of 


the disaster. 
AM Oaxes, a Massachusetts manufact- 
urer, road-builder, member of Congress, 


and financial operator, born in Easton, Mass., 
in 1804; died in North Easton, formerly a 
part of the same town, May 8, 1873. He 
was the elder son of Oliver Ames, a black- 
smith of the town of Easton, who founded the 
Ames manufactory of shovels and picks, to 
which were subsequently added 
other agricultural implements. Oakes obtained 
his education in the public schools, and then 
entered his father’s workshops, and, having 
made himself practically familiar with every 
step of the manufacture, was taken into part- 
nership by his father, as was his brother Oliver 
a few years later. Oakes Ames had a specula- 
tive disposition, and was willing to run risks 
with the prospect of large gains. When gold 
was discovered in California, he sold largely 
to California merchants and adventurers, and 
took risks in the prospective yield of the mines. 
Eventually the losses of the firm by the failure 
of Oalifornia merchants and dealers were 
abont $1,000,000; but the house of Oliver 
Ames & Sons was so strong that they were 
not crippled by, this heavy loss, and their 
e in Australia a few years later more 

made good their previous losses. At the 

i of the late civil war the firm were 
worth about $4,000,000, and the vast demand 
for their wares for the use of the army soon 
doubled their wealth. In 1861 Oakes Ames 
was called into the Executive Council of the 
State by Governor Andrew. It was the first 
public office he had ever held. In the autumn 
of 1862 he was elected to Oongress froin the 
second Massachusetts district, and reélected in 
1864, 1866, 1868, and 1870, each time with a 
large majority. He rarely made a speech in 


onghs and ° 
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Congress; was not on important committees; 
but his large wealth, his great business ex- 
perience, and his sturdy common-sense, made 
him a valuable working representative. He 
and his brother early took a large interest in 
the Union Pacific Railroad, and Oliver took a 
contract for the building of the greater part 
of the Eastern section of the road, which 
contract he transferred to a corporation called 
the “Credit Mobilier of America,” of which 
Oakes Ames was one of the largest stock- 
holders. The history of this corporation is 
elsewhere related, and need not be recapit- 
ulated here. Suffice it to say that in the 
sale of its stock by Oakes Ames, with the im- 
plied compact for favorable legislation when 
needed, on the part of those who were the 
recipients of a portion of its enormous profits, 
and the subsequent exposure of these trans- 
actions in the last session of the Forty-second 
Congress, many hitherto unblemished reputa- 
tions were y blighted. Mr. Ames and Mr. 
James Brooks, of New York, were censured 
by the vote of the House of Representatives. 
The Ames brothers failed in 1870, their liabili- 
ties being about $8,500,000, but a’satisfactory 
settlement was made with their creditors, and 
at his death Oakes Ames was said to be worth 
between $5,000,000 and $6,000,000. 

ANGLICAN CHURCHES,.* The Anglican 
Churches embraced in 1872 the following 
number of dioceses; 


Countries. Dioceses, 
and Wales (inclading 2 archbishops). 28 
feolead (on primus). avo < ap Ss soleewe dive wg iae , a 
reland (2 archbishops)...... ioe 
Gibraltar. a SA ahih 3 
India.. 


t 
° ao (1 metropolitan)..........0.-.0sseees 1 
Britieh North America (1 metropolitan)... 1 


PoPrereee err erirerri erie e tt terre rss 


Melanesia M 
United States of America (and its missions)... 49 


According to the official census of 1871, the 
etme connected with the “Church of 
reland ” was 683,295, against 698,357 in 1861. 
It was divided among the four provinces as 
follows: Connaught, 36,345 ; Munster, 77,366 ; 
Leinster, 170,879; Ulster, 898,705. In Eng- 
land and Scotland no religious census was 
taken in 1871; if the estimates made by Raven- 
stein (* Denominational Statistics of England 
and Wales,” London, 1870), for 1866, are cor- 
rect, the population connected with the An- 
glican Church in 1871 was 17,781,000 in Eng- 
land, and 73,000 in Scotland. T. Martin, in the 
“‘Stutesmen’s Year-book for 1878,” estimated 
the population of England and Wales, claiming 
membership with the Established Church, as 
only about 12,700,000. It appears, however, 
from a careful enumeration made in 1872, that, 
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* See ProTestant Eprscoran Cuuron, 


ot ing. (October 33) 


CHURCHES, 


lished in the 
enmabes.6, 20 December 
1 show the re 
Fc she non-established Churches in 
three different groups of towns: ; 


ones) 


wane 


as 159,958 (45.6 per cent. 
; in Victoria, 257,835 ; 
+ in West Australia, 


who those 
are that are guilty of such willful rejection, 
pos tn such Yes an\Veny toe tenting Us 
in the Holy Scriptures, 
The Convocation of York adopted a similar 
declaration, as follows: 


For the Removal of Doubta and Disquietude In the 
Use of the Athanasian Creed. ouse 
ooens’ declare: hes ~eg 


1. The tho Gonteraion of our Christian faith, com- 
monly called the Creed of St, Athanasius, doth not 


” © Por farther 
Crsreh in the 


statistical Information on the Anglican 
Auriralian colonies, ee Avernatsa. 


but warneth against errors which frot 
te to tine have arisen me peed pelo 
doth ife to. thor valieve: Sad 


cane able to aeons 


th 
who they are that 
before Him. 


vocation of Canterbury. Therefore the bish- 
ops did not vote upon this question as it then 


The Convocation of neg | met again 
in May, when the prolocutor laid before the 
lower House the declaration on the Athana- 
een rend ahieh Red Sees series Wey 

Ops. 


oy ine aa some amendments 
the to the declara cb, Sad peamopeed: ietiniie 


following form : : 
For the Removal of Dou! and to prevent Dis- 
quicteie ere com: y called 
e © de- 
clare : 
1. That the Confession of our Faith 


the Creed of St. Athanasius, this Synod 
com 
called the Creed of St. Athanasius, doth seage 4 


condemnation of them that believe not, 
the Church in this confession declare the. 

for all, who would be in a state of salvation, of ho! 

the Catholic Faith, and the great peril 

the same, Wherefore the warnings in this 

Confession of Faith are to be understood no otherwise 

than the like warnings of Holy Scripture. Moreover, 


the Church doth gronounee upon par- 
ticular persons, God lone mae a Mm io 
The declaration in this form was sent up to 


the Upper House, which adopted it after - 

ing two slight verbal sicectiona, a 
A petition was presented in the Upper Hi 

of the Convocation of Canterbury on the 9th 

of May, from four hundred and eighty-three 


” 
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clergymen of the Church of England, asking for 
a recognition of the confession, and 
particularly that the House consider the ad- 
visability of providing for the licensing of 
“ duly-qualified confessors, in accordance with 
the provisions of the canon law.” This peti- 
tion also recited that the Prayer Book made 
no provision for for the presenta- 
tion of pastoral staves to bishops, for the use 
of processional crosses, banners, credence- 
tables, colored altar-cloths, and other Catholic 
usages extensively promoted by or under 
Episcopal Instead of altering the 
Prayer Book in an un-Catholie direction, the 
petitioners desired to see certain additions 
made which would tend to the more distinct 
enunciation of the real presence, of adoration, 
and of sacrifice. 

The te of the petition was rrr 4 con- 
demned y most of the speakers in the debate 
which followed its presentation. The subject 
was referred to a committee of the whole 
House, who at the next meeting of the Con- 
vocation, July 23d, presented the following 
report: 


In the matter of confession the Church of England 
holds fast those premries whieh are set forth in 
y Seri which were professed by the Primi- 
tive Church, and which were reaffirmed at the Eng- 
ithe Church of England, i he 25th Article, affirms 

e Chui n the 
is not to be counted for a sacrament of 
pel; 
knows no such w 

Grounding her doctrine on Holy S , she 
distinctly declares the full and entire forgiveness of 
through the blood of Jesus C 
- bewail their pete oe emselyes 

Almighty God, wi amendment 
of life, po yh with true faith unto Him. 

It is the desire of the Church that by this way and 
all her children should find peace. In this 

it the forms of n and tion are set 

in her public services. Yet, for the relief of 

troubled consciences, she has made special provision 
in two exceptional cases. 

1. In the ease of those who cannot quiet their own 
consciences i 


, confess 


pre to recei Holy Com- 
munion, but require further comfort or counsel, the 
minister is di to say: ‘‘ Let him eome to me 


or to some other discreet and learned minister of 
n his grief; by the mini of 
may receive the benefit of ab- 
advice.’’ 
Nevertheless, it that for such a ease no 
form of absolution has been prescribed in the Book 
of Common Prayer; and further, that the rubric in 
the first Prayer yk of 1549, which sanetions a par- 
ticular form of , has been withdrawn 
all uent editions of the said book. 
2. In order for the visitation of the sick it is 
directed that the sick man be moved to make a 
special confession of his sins if he find his con- 
science troubled with any weighty matter; but in 
such ease absolution is only to be given when the 
sick man shall agg ond and pwned yon ean 4 
special vision, however, does not autho ti 
einlation ae the Church to require from Le Cele 
— Pr a to them to open their grief in particular, 
or detailed examination of all their sins, or to require 
wate confession as a condition previous to receiv- 
the Holy Communion, or to enjoin, or even en- 
courage, any practice of habitual confession to a 
priest, or to teach that such practice of habitual con- 
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fession, or the being subject to what has been termed 
the direction of a priest, is a condition of attaining 
to the highest spiritual lite. 


The discussion of the rubrics proposed by 
the commissioners for the revision of the Rit- 
ual was continued in the Lower House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury during its sessions 
in May and July. Anew table of psalms was 
adopted for the days of Advent, Circumcision, 
Epiphany, Annunciation, Maundy Thursday, 
Easter Even, Trinity Sunday, St. Michael and 
All Angels, and All Saints. Greater liberty 
in the use of hymns was given by the adoption 
of a rubric, to the effect that “in all churches 
and chapels such hymns may be used as shall 
not be disallowed by the Ordinary.” The ques- 
tion respecting the attendance of non-commu- 
nicants at the administration of the Sacrament 
excited considerable discussion, It was settled 
by the adoption of the following rubric: “ At 
the time of the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion, a pause having been made to allow 
those who desire to withdraw, and the com- 
municants being conveniently placed for the 
receiving of the Holy Sacrament, the priest 
shall say this exhortation.” The following 
additional rubric to the burial-service was 
adopted: ‘If the person to be buried, having 
been baptized, have died in the actual commis- 
sion of some open and notorious sin, it shall 
be lawful for the minister, when they come to 
the grave, to read only the thirty-sixth Psalm, 
a lesson taken from St. Matthew, xxiv. 35-43, 
and the four sentences appointed to be said 
while the corpse is made ready to be laid into 
the earth, concluding with the words, ‘Lord, 
have mercy,’ etc., the Lord’s Prayer, and ‘ The 
grace of,’ etc., at the end of the Office.” 

On the 5th of May a deputation represent- 
ing the Church Association waited upon the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, at Lam- 
beth Palace, to present to them a memorial 
designated as ‘against Romish teaching in 
the Church of England.” It urged the arch- 
bishops to take steps to enforce the decrees 
which the Association had been the means of 
obtaining in the courts of law, and particu- 
larly that they would use their influence to 
secure the entire suppression of all those cere- 
monies and practices in the churches which 
had been in those decisions judged illegal. The 
petition was signed by 60,200 laymen. It was 
stated that among the signers were “ four- 
teen noble lords, seventeen baronets, seven- 
teen knights, five honorables, eleven members 
of Parliament, fifteen mayors, two hundred 
and sixty-eight justices of the peace, and three 
hundred and twenty-eight church-wardens, 
besides army officers and other persons of in- 
fluence and importance in society.” Several 
members of the deputation addressed the arch- 
bishops, saying that they had been contending 
against the danger of the illegal practices be- 
coming privileged through exemption from 
censure. The archbishops stated that they 
were prepared to do every thing possible to 


a4 


enforce the law, and promised to give a writ- 
ten reply to the memorial. This reply was 
made on the 16th of June. The following 

express the views of the archbishops 
on the subject: 


There can be no doubt that the danger you appre- 
bend of a considerable rp ae of cler oe 
laity, among us desiring to subvert the principles 0} 
the Reformation is real, and it is not unnatural that 
you should spgeal to us for counsel and support. 
Since we bad honor of receiving your deputa- 
Gian ca atuntion tas been disestel te = pelition 
soe by upward of four hundred clergymen to 

Convocation of the Province of Canterbury in 
favor of what they designate as sacramental confes- 
sion. We believe | through the system ‘of the 
confessional, great evil has been wrought in the 
Church of Rome, and that our Reformers acted wise- 
ly in allowing it no place in our Reformed Church, 
and we take this opportunity of expressing our en- 
Ure disapproval of any such innovation, and our 
firm determination to do all in our power to discour- 

it. We feel justified in appealing to all reason- 
men to consider whether the very existence of 

our national institutions for the maintenance of reli 
gion e. not imperiled by the evils of which you 


In your memorial, you ask us: 1. Whether we are 
ready “to exercise all the authority vested in us for 
the entire suppression of ceremonies and 7 
adjodged to be illegal; and, in the event of that an- 
thority proving insufficient, to afford all other need- 
ful facilities for the due enforcement of the law.” 
We answer, **at we can bave no doubt that it is our 
bounden duty to use our best endeavors to see that 
the law is obeyed, and to afford all needful facilities 
for Id enforcement, when we are duly called upon so 
to do, 

2. You appeal to us “ to take especial care to guard 
ogainst » architectural arrangements and orna- 
ments in our churches as may facilitate the introduc- 
tion of ption practices and erroneous doo- 
trines.” We answer that, in the administration of our 
dioceses, we have ever been watchful on this point. 

%. You ask us, in the admission of candidates for 
holy orders, and in other ways, to be careful lest 
pervons be intrusted with the ministerial office who 
teach doctrines subversive of those “ truths to which 
our Protestant Church, as keeper and witness of 
Holy Writ, has ever borne its faithful testimony.” 
We enewer we consider ourselves bound to 

duty by our consecration vows, 

While, however, we retarn these answers, we de- 
tire that there shall be no misapprehension as to our 
meaning, and we wish to state to you that we do 
not earlier 'h to be the: duty of the bishops to n- 
dortake proceedings v every complaint 
of a violation of the rubrics, or upon avery charge 
of unsound doctrine that may be laid before them; 
obviowsly, it cannot be desirable that the Church 
should be harassed by the bishops being dragged 
inte an unlimited number of jadicial investigations 
founded upon charges and counter-charges made by 
contending theological jos against their oppo- 
Dents, on the ground of alleged excess or defect in 
conforming to the ritual and preaching the doctrine 


of the Charch, 

In the Honee of Commons, on the 14th of 
Jane, Lord Oranmore and Browne read the re- 
ply of the archbishops to the memorial of the 

arch Association, and moved that a com- 
mittee be jes ye to consider what legisla- 
tion was needed to check the tendenoy of the 
Charch of England toward Roman Oatholi- 

He supported his motion in a speech, 
in the course of which he read passages from 
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the petition of the four hundred and eighty- 
three clergymen for the appointment of con- 
fessors, and asked by what casuistry 
clergymen holding such d es 
their positions in the Established Church, 

The Archbishop of Canterbury approved the 
tenor of the remarks of Lord Oranmore and 
Browne, thought there was good cause for 
alarm, and su that the power of the 
bishops to remedy almuses should be increased, 

The Bishop of Salisbury declared the posi- 
tions taken by Lord Oranmore and Browne to 
be unassailable, but thought that the motion 
was inopportune. He regarded the confes- 
sional as so contrary to British feeling, that 
the attempt to introduce it could only be con- 
sidered wild and visionary. } 

The Archbishop of York opposed the mo- 
tion, on the ground that, whatever was done 
in the matter, should come from the Church 
rather than from the Legislature; but declared 
that he would make every exertion to prorat 
the Prayer Book from becoming Rom 


The motion was lost. 
The bill which was passed by the British 


ractices Parliament in July, in relation to the organiza- 


tion of a Supreme Court of Judicature, made a 
material change in the constitution of the final 
court of ayes! for the hearing of ecclesiasti- 
cal cases. By the terms of this Dill, the con- 
sideration of such cases is taken from the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the Privy Council, with 
whom it bas heretofore rested, and is given to 
the Supreme Court of Appeal, which is wholly 
composed of lay judges, It is especially pro- 
vided, however, that, in the hearing of appeals 
in ecclesiastical cases, the court aa be assist- 
ed by archbishops or bishops of the Church 
of England, sitting as assessors, Such assess- 
ors are to be appointed or selected from among 
the archbishops and bishops under the opera- 
tion of general rules, which are to be prepares 
by her Majesty, the judges of the Court of 
Appeal, and the archbishops and bishops, who 
are members of the Privy Council, and ap- 
proved by the two Houses of Parliament. 

The subject of appointing and consec 
a bishop for Madagascar was considered in 
several meetings of the Society for the 
agation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, | 
the 15th of February, the bishops resolved to 
apply to Lord Granville for a license to conse- 
crate a habop for Madagascar, and further re- 
solved that, if their application was refused, 
they would take steps to have such a bishop 
consecrated in Scotland, Ireland, or So’ 
Africa. Lord Granville formally declined to 
accede to the request of the bishops and the 
Society. Upon this refusal being communi- 
cated to them, the Society, on the 16th of May, 
requested the Archbishop, of Canterbury to 
take counsel with their standing committee as 
to the steps which should be slopked for ob- 
taining a bishop for the Church in Madagascar 
through the bishops of the Province of South 
Africa, or otherwise. The archbishop de- 


~ Church’s Duty in 
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clined to assume the responsibility of conse- 
erating a bishop without the royal license. 
The Church Congress met at Bath, October 
Tth, and closed October 10th. It was more 
largely attended than any einen =n pom 
and its Se were with un- 
usual attention. e bishop of the diocese 
(Bath and Wells) presided at the 
Papers were read as follows: On “The 
to Strikes and La- 
Tewellya ome gets and - oe 
Liew ; “Lay Agency, e v. 
W. Oudman and the Rev. N D. Nihill; 
“Christian Almsgiving in Relation to Pauper- 
ism and the Existing State of Society,” 
Nelson and the Rev. Dr. Hannah; “ Forei 
Missions,” Sir Bartle Frere and the Rev. E. 
©. Stuart; “The Supply and Preparation of 
Candidates for Orders,” Dean Hornell, Canon 
Canon Ashley, and Prebendary Church ; 
“The Union of Church and State,” the 
Dean of Exeter and Sir Stafford Northcote; 
“The Duty of the Church in rd to the 
Temperance Movement,” Canon Ellison; ‘The 
Present Need and the Best Means of quicken- 
ing Interest in Theological Thought,” the 
Rev. P. J. Medd and Canon Lightfoot; “The 
increase of the Episcopacy and Church - 
ization in Synods, Conferences, and Parochial 
Councils,” the Rev. J. F. Griffith and Mr. 
F. H. Dickinson; “The oreo ec of 
Seats as affecting a National Church,” the 
Rev. Archer Gurney and the Rev. R. O. Bil- 
ling; “Church Endowments with special 
reference to Recent Legislation,” the Arch- 
deacon of Lindisfarne and Prebendary ae 
“« Gathedrals and Chapters: their ay ag ork 
and Influence,” Canon Selwyn and Mr. E. A. 
Freeman; “The Means of bringing the Influ- 
ence of the Church to bear upon the Mass of 
the People,” Bishop Ryan and the Rev. W. 
D. Madagan; “The Life of Godliness; intel- 
lectual, elevati practical,” the Rev. E. 


“Ohurech Music,” 
of the several 


of the ies to which they respectively re- 
lated. ‘ork restia f 


The one hundred and seventy-second anni- 
versary of the Society for the Propagation of 
The Society had me 


The seventy-fourth anniversary of the 
Church Missionary Society was held on the 
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6th of May. The receipts from associations 
during the year were £125,580, this being the 
highest amount yet attained, and an advance 
of £12,088 on the like receipts of the previous 
year. The total receipts of the Society for 
the year were £159,230, and the expenditures 
£167,394. The following is a summary of the 
statistics of all the missions: 


Ns vache sebivassc dee «cies ews sthncatessuthesy 154 
Clergymen, native and country born..............6- 143 
Total of clergymen,........00....seecesceseee Bat 
Rr ope laymen. ‘hool- lay agents, printers, 1 
Y, cesar ieinals “lies Be nate Rieeo satin a roar 
PP vesnsemaen phe tteat aceite fihinta end 12 
ive Christian catechists, an 
teachers Pry pr ik not sent from home....... 1,928 
Number of communicants (1872). ...............000+ 1,043 


Complete returns from several of the mis- 
sions had not been received at the time of 
making the report. The Society had with- 
drawn from 77 stations, which had been 
chiefly added to parochial establishments in 
the West Indies, or transferred to the native 
Church in Sierra Leone. These statistics con- 
tained 10 native clergy, 4,856 communicants, 
and 12,866 scholars. 

Il. Tue Cuvron or Ineraxp.—The General 
Synod of the Church of Ireland met in Dublin 
April 16th. The Bishop of Kildare presided. 
One of the first subjects of discussion related 
to the condition of the Divinity School in the 
event that Mr. Fawcett’s bill for the abolition 
of religious tests in the universities should be- 
come alaw. Resolutions were passed declar- 
ing “that the continuance of the Divinity 
School, which is at present connected with 
Trinity College and the University of Dublin, 
with proper securities for the orthodoxy of its 
teaching, is essential to the welfare of the 
Church of Ireland,” and “ that in this view it 
is necessary that the divinity professorships 
be exempted from the Sat abolition of 
all religious tests in Trinity College and the 
University of Dublin until due provision shall 
be made for the separation and adequate en- 
dowment of the Divinity School.” A propo- 
sition was agreed to for the insertion before 
the communion service of the parenthetical 
words, “those who do not intend to commu- 
nicate having had an opportunity of with- 
drawing.” The Synod agreed to the insertion, 
after the words preceding the exhortation in 
the communion service, of a note to the effect 
that the exhortation might be omitted with 
the consent of the ordinary, provided it were 
read once in the month at least, and upon 
all great festivals; but refused to omit from 
the second warning exhortation the words 
which state that it is to be used when the 
minister sees the people go negligently to the 
communion. A rubric was adopted allowing 
the words of administration to be said to a 
whole railful at once in case there are great 
numbers of communicants; but it was pro- 
vided that any communicant may require the 
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words to be said separately to him. Of the 
amendments to the communion service which 
were ado the one which was regarded As 
the most important was the one known as No. 
#3 in the report of the revision committee. 
It directed “ that immediately after the decla- 
ration at the end of the communion service, 
beginning ‘ whereas it is ordained,’ etc., there 
be added the following declaration: ” 

Whereas, Gremtions have hpen saieef a to the 
meaning and intention of the preceding declaration. 
and it bath been taught by some that by virtue of 
consecration there is in or under the form of the ele- 
iInents s wee Christ no of henge ny 
bleed, a w adorat 

it i bapeby declared that och teaching is not 
Soomlaned by the Church of Ireland. 

The vote on the adoption of this resolution 
was: yeas, clergy, 120; laymen, 185; nays, 
clergy, 52; laymen, 36. The Bishop of Kil- 
laloe moved to aniond the prayer in the con- 
secration of the elements so that it should 
read: “Grant that we, receiving there thy 
creatores of bread and wine, according to thy 
Son our Saviour — pel holy rei 
tion, be ers of most 
body pa took” The motion was lost, 

The propositions to change the phrassology 
the service failed to receive the 
al of the Synod; bat the following ad- 


a rubric to that service was adopted: 
The language used in the formularies of 
the Church to describe the of ism has 


, it is hereby declared 

doth denote admis- 
sion to the visible — of Christ, and a visible 
& ling of the promi 
to the conditions of the Christian covenant, it is to 


bers to interpret it as determining, either in the 
ome of those in infancy, or in the case of those 


ve wach grace 
thme of the administration of that holy ordinance. 


ning, ‘Receive the Holy Ghost,’ the fol- 

wing be substituted: ‘Almighty God, our 
heavenly Father, grant unto thee the gift of the 
Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest 
in the Church of God now committed unto 
thee by the imposition of our hands, and be 
thou « faithfal dispenser of the word of God 
and of bis Holy Sacraments, in the namo of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost, Amen.’ The opponents of this change 
argued that the new form would destroy the 
“ power of absolution,” which is involved in 
the imposition of priests’ orders in the Angli- 
ean Church. The preposition was lost, on a 
division of the ers, by the vote of the 
clergy. The vote was as follows: For the 
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change, clergy, 44; laymen, 103; against it, 
clergy, 80; laymen, 87. 

On the 81st of December, 1872, 2,052 clergy- 
men of the Irish Church had availed themselves 
of the provisions for commutation embodied 
in the Irish Church act, leaving only 89 who 
had not commuted, The total amount of com- 
mutation capital handed over to the represent- 
ative church body at that date was £5,451,221, 
But several of the aged clergy, or clergy leaving 
the country, had “compounded ” by receiving 
a round sum in lien of their annuities, so that 
the total amount remaining, and invested at 
£4 7s. 9d. per cent., was £4,658,221. This 
sum, if it were allowed to remain intact, would 
produce a handsome yearly revenue for church 
purposes; but it was bound to be burdened 
with annuities amounting to £330,626, so that 
by the time these are extinguished a great 
part of the capital will have been absorbed 
unless some measures are devised pier pcae o4 
the yearly interest. Another fund in the 
hands of the representative body, called the 
“Private Endowment Fund,” amounts to 
about £530,000. This, however, is burdened 
with payments to certain and is there- 
fore not available as a general sustentation 
fund. Of the private subscriptions of indi- 
viduals and parishes, the greater part are 
allocated by the donors to the parishes in 
which they are interested, so that the fund 
available to really poor parishes is very small. 

Ill. Free Cuvrcu or Eneiann. — The 
eleventh annual convention of the Free Church 
¥ England was held on the 28d and 24th of 

une. It was more numerously attended than 
any previous meeting. A resolution was 
adopted in favor of a closer union between 
this body and the Countess of Huntington's 
Connection. To this end, a recommendation 
was passed, to the effect “that the ministers 
and members of either should be re- 
ceived as ministers and members of the other 
on signing (if Free Churchmen) the fifteen 
articles of the connection, and (if members of 
the Connection) the declaration of compliance 
with the doctrine and worship of the Free 
Church,” and that their meetings should be 
held unitedly at one and the same time « 
place. A resolution was passed to expunge 
from the 28th article the words “ given, taken, 
and,” on the ground that the members of the 
Free Chureh disclaim the belief that the body 
of Obrist is “given” by the ministér or 
“taken” by the recipient in any manner. 
Seven new places of worship had been erected 
during the year. 24 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIO (Repfsrica Ar- 
GENTINA), an independent state of South 


America, extending from 22° to 41°, south; 


and from 88° to T° 71 west; and bounded 
north by Bolivia; east by Paraguay, the Bra 

zilian Empire, Urnguay, and the ‘Atlantic; 
south by the same ocean and Patagonia; and 
west by the Republic of Chili. The question 
of ownership of the Patagonian territory, from 
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the Rio oth Cape Horn, is still disputed 
Ua ae ast likely to yield her olaim to 
P y is at ly to er 
that part of the Chaco south of the Rio Pileo- 
mayo. A boundary question with Bote ae 
remains unsettled, ¢ area of the republic 
The po whee fourteen provinces, 
according to the last census, taken in 1869, 
was 1,827,834; to which figures may safi be 
added 10 per cent. for the total number of in- 
habitants at the present time.* The population 
of Buenos Ayres, the capital city, was 177,787, 
in 1869; Don, deove school te th 
Noxt tothe United States, the Argentine Re- 
public receives the greatest number of Euro- 
pean emigrants, ——— to the Platine 
region dates from 1825, having commenced 
shortly after the emancipation of the country 
colonial rule—when Rivada then 


BU pe and : 
English, 3§; Swiss, 2}; German, 1; all others, 


per 

ment makes little effort to encou emigra- 
tion from Northern Europe ; end ered the 
English Emigration Association grant the 


Porton of the Kalina rtarn to thelr native 
and as 


py vg vet yar de cent. to 
pb ey AN proved adh arctic 
tion in the capital. : 


The Presiden 
Faustino Sarmiento, Detsie: 130186 


(Jane, 1872); of Foreign A br. OT : 
of Finance, L. L, Dom sant bt Justice Pubs 

and Public Instruction, N. Avella- 
neda; of War, Colonel M.de Gainza, Chargé 


* comnplete Actafls 
enn ae kandin Osea meee he he 


d’Affaires of the Argentine Republic to the 
United 8 Sr. Don Ofrlos Carranza, at 
New York. e governors, etc., of the four- 
teen provinces, in 1878, were as follows: 


Dr. M, Acosta 
Buenos Ayres.......0..0-+++200++0 {Ba for thre Yate 
Piloleter of the Interior... "7D, Basalvibaso 
pro a ssebcosuacsibne ‘ wwii 
man ccbe J, A, Alvarez. 
Corrientes........++. Bagh Gelabert. 
Sadey ns keestu tvs a eens Pit 
M see .. A. Villanueva, 
La Rioja... ..P. Gordillo. 
Salta.... ..P. Saravia. 
San Juan .. M, G6mez. 
San Lats... ..d. A. Ortiz Estrada. 
Santiago del Hetero iC 
Tucaman ..........- TUITION Helguera, 


BS hgh eee 
comp 
and F12_ artillery. 


The public revenue, says ent 
to, at $16,160,000, yielded $18,- 
172,879, showing an increase of $5,490,2' 


The follo 


the 
sources from w the revenue is derived, 


and the various items of expenditure, the 
whole forming the estimated budget for 1874, 
in which will be observed a reduction of two 
millions in the outlay as oneapanns with 1 

and of five and a quarter m 


as com 
with 1872: 


S 


2 
S 
3 


ae 
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The Minister of Finance endeavored to meet 
this deficit by $3,000,000 raised on Treasury 
bills, which in that event would be added to 
the floating debt; yet the latter would be no 
greater at the end of 1874 than at the begin- 
ning, as there would be paid off an amount 
equal to the accretion. The interest and sink- 
ing fund on the national funded debt, home 
and foreign, are equal to one-third of the rey- 
enue. The appropriations for immigration are 
more and more generous, and not inferior to 
those of some of the Australian colonies. The 
customs receipts for the first five months of 
1873 tend to confirm the minister’s estimate of 
the resources at his disposal. They were, in— 


But for the rebellion in Entre-Rios the min- 
ister would have reduced the duty on wine to 
20 per cent., instead of 25 per cent. He esti- 
mates that, if those troubles did not exist, 
$1,500,000 could be saved, and the revenue 
increased to $22,000,000. 

The export duties were, however, to be low- 
ered to 4 per cent. 

About 4; of imported goods pay 25 per cent. 
duty ; 3% pay 20 per cent.; and +, pays 10 per 
cent.; y5 is duty free; and a small proportion 
pays 3 per cent. Toward the end of April a 
monetary crisis broke out at Buenos Ayres, 
caused, it is _ by undue speculation, not in 
local securities alone, but also in real estate, to 
an extent that could not fail to hamper in an 
extraordinary degree the financial resources 
of the Argentine capital. Unremitting com- 
mercial prosperity during a series of years, due 


29 
in a great measure to the high price of wool 
and other animal products, has had for its 
natural result a belief that it would continue ; 
but a heavy fall in the value of those staples, 
both in the republic and in European markets, 
brought about a change as disastrous as it was 
unexpected ; and, worst of all, leaves but little 
hope of an early revival. Government in the 
mean time went on multiplying railway and 
other costly enterprises, for the expenses of 
which provision was of course to be made in 
England, and the interest on existing loans 
was likewise accumulating; all which cir- 
cumstances caused a financial pressure, to be 
met only by shipments of gold, the supply of 
which must soon be exhausted in the country. 
Holders of produce were of course reluctant to 
accept the reduced prices. 

In June a bill was presented to Congress for 
the reduction of export duties by 50 per cent. 
Although the measure met with general ap- 
probation, and would tend to stimulate native 
industry, it was objected, on the other hand, 
that so large a reduction would be hurtful to 
the national revenue. To meet this objection, 
it was suggested that deficits resulting from 
the proposed reform could be made up by the 
taxation of such imported luxuries as silks, 
wines, ete. 

On the 10th of June the news of two hun- 
dred failures in Vienna produced almost a 
panic, and national bonds fell 14 per cent. 
A bill was introduced to empower the Gov- 
ernment to increase the circulating medium 
to the extent of fifteen millions of hard 
dollars. Mortgage banks were multiplying in 
various parts of the country, especially in the 
province of Santa Fé. Up to November the 


state of the financial affairs of the province 
continued unsatisfactory. 


CITY OF BUENOS AYRES, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH PRESENTED BY C. CARRAUZA, ESQ., ARGENTINE 


CHARGE D'AFFAIRES TO THE UNITED STATES, 


In spite of the financial difficulties in Buenos 
Ayres, commerce is in a most flourishing con- 
dition. The imports are fast increasing; but, 
as a natural result of the ever-swelling tide of 
immigration, the exports for 1872, as compared 


with those of 1870, had almost doubled. In 
effect, the balance of trade was, in 


1870, imports to exports, a8.............. 9 tod 
1871, hey nae 6 FOIE 5to3 
1872, 1“ O ump caqdeewed cers op 403 


Among other proofs of the lack of hands for 

development of the national in- 
may be cited the fact that, of every 
200 Ibs. of wool exported, only 1 Ib. is washed; 
if 


e 

ashed wool were exem ex duty, 
y - S vabek ana the 
freight on 60,000,000 lbs. of grease and dirt 


saved annually. 


five as shown below : 
Roe’ 1866, 116,494,970 


sheepskins in the first 
general list of exports, all the other articles 
are of comparative insignificance, except the 
item of cattle, these being mostly fattened for 
iM ithough Mir Se in a series of able and 
. Suarez, in a able an 
nteresting articles — recently by him 
tien ta te blic at 58,000,000 head, th 
re at e 

export of wool aaa 1 om may 


The chief customer for wool is Belgium, to 
which is sent one-half; a quarter mn 


latter country takes one-third of the dry 
hides; the other two-thirds going to France, 
Italy, and England. To this last is shipped 


"© 4,300/800 (washed) went to the Unlted States, 


greater portion of the tallow; while be- 
ween it and France the sheepskins are nearly 


were $17,000,000, standing for 20 per 
cent. over 1870. In return, was sent produce 


000 
trade with England — — aeueee 
were nearly $14,000,000 (the same as in 1870), 


and $13,500,000 in exports. The 
yo Hamar er cent. since 1870, the 


exports being doub] Com with 1863, 
the gross has trebled. United States 
sent $3,500,000 of the im and took in 


$4,500,000 of uce, showing little 
or no of trade over the returns of 
1863 or of 1870. Brazil figures in the im 
table for $3,000,000, and takes $1,000, in 
roduce, such as jerked beef; the latter is 
rian what it was in 1870, and four times as 
much as in 1863. Spain stands for a gross 
trade of $4,500,000, an increase of 50 per cent. 
over 1870, two- imports. Italy stands 
for $4,000,000, of which two-thirds are im- 
The trade with that has also 

creased over 50 per cent. since 1870, 

The total value of the imports for 1872 was 
$59,599,148. “ Of this sum, fully one-third 
m ht,” says Mr. Suarez, “be saved to the 
pe sak Bl the latter had an adequate number 
of and the requisite carrying facilities'to 
bring to market the national produce, es 


cially sugar, wines, tobacco, lumber. Ww 
articles now figure in the imports as follows: ” 
G0garassssnossessecvseesssessonsseesess $4,978,502 
| RS ae dite ieee ie 
Fruits, cheese, céreais...........00.02. 
MOtA in pabivens adgcuaxin coos 0+ $18,008,116. 
All these are produced in great abundance 
in the u provinces; and, with the inward 
flow of immigrants, the im on of such 
commodities must from 
American 


ear to year. But ten years 
four was consumed in the republic ; now flour 
has become a staple of export. 
while Sa Nees See 8 cgi 
es every ten y the exports are - 
led in the same period 
ore than one-half of the commerce of the 
republic is now carried on in steamers, the 
gregate tonnage of which is 1,110,496, out of a 
total of 2,151,640 tons. Government offers an 
annual subvention of $40,000 to any line of 
monthly steamers between the republic and 
the United States, | 
The unremitting efforts of President Sar- 
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miento in the cause of public education have 
been fruitful of most surprising results. Ac- 
cording to the President’s own statement, 
there were, in May last, 1,645* public schools, 
attended by 97,549 pupils, 32,000 of whom in 
Buenos Ayres alone; and, if to these figures 
pag i eth ve nee and other 

i shown an aggregate 
number of 103,000 Argentines having received 


_ instruction in 1873. 


The military school gives much satisfaction ; 
the corps of professors, versed in the most ap- 
proved Euro systems, was completed by 
the arrival of a Prussian captain of artillery. 

A naval school was established, and the va- 
rious courses of instruction commenced in the 
arm bli ‘i ee sed aan ari 

public libraries in various parts 
of the republic have already been productive 
of happy results; 112 have so far been founded, 
and Government promises to extend their 
number as may be required. 

The National Observatory in Cérdoba has 
already rendered important service to science. 

Daaite all other influences, the mind of 
President Sarmiento was still occupied with 
the important question of colonization, as will 
be seen from the following synopsis of a bill 
proposed by him, enacted by the Legislature, 
and containing provisions of unexampled lib- 
erality, with a view to attract the laboring 
classes of the Old World to the Argentine 
shores. The leading provisions were as follows: 

Maps to be made representing systematic surveys 
of 6 py tet dl : acres id come <M 
Chaco, and Patagonia, jung up in 
phi and onmplenous places. The mene tobe 

jivided into squares, as on a chess-board, the black 
uares of which Cat ager Ma doce” Hag 
falned by the Government, and the white for colo- 

A um was to be given of hard dollars 
Po gm first 100,000 i i etng in the 
ighteen mi after 


above territories, able 
their arrival. sad 

The Government may contract with any company 
p= Dede one hundred and sixty families tow- 
ard co! & section. 

No gontreet will be admitted by the Government 
unless the 


company stipulate to give the settlers a 
house, farm fepleniate, seeds, A food for twelve 


At the expiration of two years the Government 

will give the colonist his title-deeds to 266 acres. 
Settlers who have come out at their own se 
elect their farm-lots at the National d- 
, and will receive, after eighteen months, the 
of $50 per head for each of the family be- 

een twelve forty-five years of 

Shi ins, brokers, ete., shall entitled to 
a like ium for every able-bodied immigrant 


is premium shall be in bonds bearing sight per 

cent. interest, for which Congress hereby authorizes 

the sradeal emission up to the total of five million 
dollars, 


Increase "it tn profuietaatthe Proiden' stem 
8 
bas been reported inaccurately. 
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After reserving forests and rivers, the Government 
will mark out sites for towns, etc., giving the first 
one hundred settlers in each section a town-lot 


gratis. 

The black lots in each section, peteneing to Gov- 
ernment, shall in due time be offered by auction at 
an upset price of $100 per farm-lot, payable one-fifth 
cash, the rest in four annual payments. 

Speculators who may wish to buy lands in the des- 
ert, not marked out for colonization, will have the 
option of taking lots of 1,000 acres each for $400, 
payable as above, the Government reserving alter- 
nate lots of 1,000 acres; the buyers must stock or 
cultivate such lands. 

All colonists established on the sections marked 
out by virtue of this law shall be free from taxes for 
ten a, besides ras Gages to bring in seeds, 
implements, arms, and baggage, duty free. 

he colonies established on the Patagonian coast 
south of the Bonnie} of San José are to be free 
ports until 1880 for all articles imported, and for 
all ee exported, besides any coal or iron that 


may be le 

Winrater fifteen families are settled, they shall be 
entitled to ask for a commissary and ten policemen. 
The colonists shall elect their own justice of the 
peace and five municipal councillors. 

Each section may demand a gift of 100 rifles from 
the Government. 

As soon as any territory counts five settled sec- 
tions, the President will name a governor, with the 
same attributes as in the Gran Chaco, 

A land-office will be formed, with a superintend- 
ent and seven assistants, to carry out the provisions 
of this bill. 

As far as possible, each colony shall be composed 
of various nationalities, with five per cent. of natives. 

Parties holding national lands at present must 
have their titles revised within three months. 

Freedom of worship and instruction, with civil 
marriage, in all the colonies. 

The Government will provide means of commu- 
nication, public defense, and education. 

This law to be freely circuluted in English, Ger- 
man, French, and Italian, throughout Europe, for 
general promulgation, by means of consular agents. 

Such a system clearly signifies the utter an- 
nihilation of emigration to Brazil and other 
South American states, leaying them either to 
rely solely upon their own resources for their 
development, or to adopt the policy of a com- 
penny of favors with their far-seeing neigh- 

r. 

The immigration returns show 34,000 ar- 
rivals for the first half of the year. In one 
day 1,500 were chronicled. The average an- 
nual number is 84,000, 

In pursuance of a new land-law passed by 
the provincial Legislature of Buenos Ayres, 
settlers will be enabled to purchase frontier 
land at the rate of twenty-five cents per acre, 
payable by installments extending over a term 
of nine years. Lands so acquired, however, 
must be oceupied; and the smallest lots will 
be of 13,820 acres. 

An area of 650,000 acres in the Gran Chaco 
was purchased by a private company for the 
nominal price of $15,000, and requiring the 
establishment of 1,000 immigrant families on 
the lands within five years, in default of which 
the property will revert to the Government, 
with forfeiture of the purchase-money. One 
hundred families must be settled before a year 
has elapsed after the measurement of the 
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and the approval of the survey by the 
ernment. : 

The republic now counts thirty-eight rail- 
woyes alee oe ee renraieiets 
form ; twenty-n 
course of construction or all of either 
gauge, except five, which are 


The passenger and freight traffic per mile, of 
the nine lines already working, is an follows: 


The ranning expenses of the Northern and 
Southern amount to very little over one-half 
the gross receipts. 

The total length of the lines in operation is 
679} miles, at an average cost of $46,000 per 
mile; the maximum cost being $90,000, and 
See ey Gee’ 

e e narrow-gauge lin e Trans- 
andine, by Uspallata or Los Patos P 
160 miles in and the cust per mile is 
estimated at $10,625. 

In addition to the fi surveys have 
been made for eleven other lines, for which, 
however, no concessions have as yet been 


The works on the Tacuman Railway were in 


course of tion, and one section of the 
road was com before May; the first sec- 
tion of the Eastern Argentine was to be finished 


by Augast; the bailding the Port Campana 
Railway wascommenced early in the year; bat 
nothing has as yet been done in the matter of 
the projected line from San Juan into Ohili (at 
an estimated cost of £12,000 per mile). 

The first section of the os ey tramway 
has been opened to public ¢, and prom- 
ises to prove remanerative. 

The gross receipts of the Western Railway 
(the property of the Government) for 1872 
were $29,036,044; the working expenses 
amounted to 66 per cent.; leaving a net in- 
come of 29,849,207, equivalent to 6} per cent, 
on the capital. This decrease, as com 
with the Bp a before, is owing rather to the 
opening of unremanerative extensions than to 
a decline of traffic on the mainline. The Lobos 
line is reported as showing a dead loss, 

A short line is that of Ensenada, 
open, #o far, from Baenos Ayres to that point, 
a distance of 35 miles. The traffic for the 
month of April Inst was as follows: nomber 
of passengers, 54,075; amount, $18,224.25. 
The Government has decreed the expropria- 
tion of this line. 

From a report of the Central Argentine 
Railway Company, presented July 25th, it ap- 

that the d to declare 
on interim dividend of 3 per cent., but that it 
might be necessary (in order to a further ex- 
iture of $1,000,090, in addition to the 
00 provided for the preceding year) to 


ass,is to be in’ 


tier. 
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raise the to $10,000,000, or $1,500,- 
000 above the sum y and 
guaranteed by the Government. Kept 
ath no information respecting the relations 
een the company and the Central Gov- 
ernment in the matter of the 7 per cent. 
guarantee, The directors contemplated 
powers for borrowing on debentures the addi- 
tional sum above to. . 
All the telegraph-lines left unfinished at the 
end of 1872 have been completed in the past 
year, and there ey (ha oh peti of in 
active operation in the repu where four 
ears ago thete were not 400 miles. These 
fines have not proved remunerative so far, 
owing to the low tariff adopted with a view to 
accustom the people to tel hy. Govern- 
mental correspondence is, in as far as possible, 
transmitted by telegraph. Concessions for ad- 
ditional lines in the provinces were solicited ; 
but the Central Government to grant 
them, on the ground that, to increase their 
number at present, would be hurtful to public 
terests. 


The 660 miles of the Transandine Telegraph 
have a subsidy from Government. 

The uniform rate for tel s is 25 cents 
for ten words, to points within the republic, 
The relation between postal and telegraphic 
communication, in 1872, was one of the former 
to ten of the latter. . 

Telegraphic communication already exists 
between Buenos A: and Montevideo, 
whence a cable will be laid by the Monte- 
videan and Brazilian Tel h Moc: sey via 
Maldonado, and reaching to the ‘ian fron- 
From that t another cable to Paré, 
via Rio de Janeiro and other large interine- 
diate will establish communication al 
the whole eastern coast of the continent; 
lastly, a cable from Paré to St. Thomas will open 
up hourly intercourse between New York and 
Buenos Ayres, and give a new stimulus to the 
commercial relations between the two coun- 
tries, hitherto trammeled by a tardy bruce 
of advices by mail once every five or six w' 

The mining interests of the country have 


pared commanded an extensive share of attention 


during the second half of the year. It is as- 
se on the faith of recent explorers, that 
the province of Cérdoba is likely to prove as 
rich in auriferons formations as California or 
Anstralia, and the gold-field of San Luis is 
supposed to comprise 100 square leagues. ; 
Among the more important papers laid be- 
fore the Government, on the opening of Oon- 
gress, was one, prepared by order of the Min- 
ter of Finance, concerning the material de- 
velopment of the province of Odérdoba, next 
to Buenos Ayres one of the most interestin, 
in the republic, having an extremely 
van us hical position, and formi 
as it bes. the centre of the Confederation, 
destined to become the chief mart and com- 
mercial highway of the interior. Next in im- 
portance after the capital of this province, 
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ural productions, are justly praised ; 


these last, many precious dyes and medicinal 
plants are eer the cactus on 
which the feeds, the tobacco-plant, 


mani, and many others, are in great abundance; 
the apples and walnuts are not, it is assured, 
pardons by those of any other country; 
while ore yey gra pumpkins, melons, etc., 
are yielded in great plenty; and the potato is 


as fine as the best of pe. The province is 
Lene treph' favorable for , as, even in 
seasons of drought, excellent is to be 


found on the elevated table-lands of the Cér- 
doba Sierra, and black-cattle and sheep thrive 
admirably. A thorough system of irrigation 
having been introduced, an abundance of 
lucern is to be had for feed during the win- 
ter. Manufacturing industry is, however, at a 
low point, and is confined to the branches of 
brick-making, lime-burning, and the weavin 
of a few woolen tissues, such as blankets an 
coarse cloths. The numerous mines are not 
worked, for want of capital and experienced 
engineers; if these elements were found, the 
mines would be remarkably productive, labor 
being very cheap, and transport exceedingly 
commodious, being by rail to Rosario, and 
thence by steamboats to Buenos Ayres. Asa 
mark of the commercial importance of the 
‘ovince, it may be mentioned that it has no 
ess than three banks. There is one railway 
complete, and two others in course of construc- 
tion from the capital, and a number of tele- 


ie aa 
wo hundred leagues of fiscal lands 
have been destined for the reception of immi- 


and the Government has been author- 
to spend 100 hard dollars in the purchase 
of seeds and implements for each family arriv- 
wo eg the province and resolved to devote it- 
aed reap agi on the sole rd 
paying a tax o} on receipt of the 
title-deeds of the land. 
The net of this tax is to be employed in 
the edneation of the children of the 
settlers, the latter being exempt from all other 
provincial imposts for the term of five years. 
The A een eg was opened on the 
11th of May by ent Sarmiento, with the 
usual message, in which he said: 


The past year has been one of tranquillity for all 
nations: ond partioelart So Gases tna tha Didetio 
pill mo are manifested? in the increased wealth, 
the extraordi value of Jand; the aceumula- 
tion of capital, dev t and extension of in- 
dustry, and large revenues; and we may, without 
exaggeration, state that our country shows for the 
term greater material progress than any other, 
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The state of i ae | quality of the 
its varied vegetation, and valuable nat- the 
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Our relations with foreign governments are of the 
most friendly nature. Several treaties have already 
been concluded; and others now await your vote. 
All our troubles with Brazil, arising out of the 
Triple Alliance, have been terminated by a special 
envoy, and nothing has since occurred to disturb 
our cordial relations with that empire. With Chili 
the question of the straits is stil nding ; but 
the Government of that republic and our own have 
to leave it to arbitration, following therein 

example of two of the most powerful nations in 
the world. To Paraguay a special minister has been 
sent for the arrangement of a ee which, despite 
the disturbance in that country, will, we believe, be 
concluded. Not has as yet been done with 
Bolivia, and it would be well to send an Argentine 
ministerthere. With Uruguay we are now treating 
in regard to custom-house and quarantine rules, 
The postal treaty with the United States is in full 
foree, as is likewise the extradition treaty with 
Brazil ; but the postal convention with the latter 
country, as well as the treaty of amity and commerce 
with Sweden and Norway, is still pending. The 
inundations caused much denne in the provinces, 
four of which have received assistance from Govern- 


ment. 

The death of the Governor of San Juan has called 
for national intervention in that province, which has 
already had four interventions in the course of the 
ag New elections have been ordered; the party 

refused to vote; and the Government has refused 
its approbation of the election by a single faction. 
Telegraph and railway lines, though already numer- 
ous, are still on the increase, especially the latter; 
as it has been found expedient not to grant any new 
concessions for the former at present, the Govern- 
ment being apprehensive that a further extension 
of such lines might be hurtful to public interests, 
Immigration, especially from ce, Spain, and 
er? is rapidly increasing, and with it our commerce 
with these countries. 

Many are the improvements proposed for 
the city of Buenos Ayres, but none more 
needed than the two following, which, it is to 
be hoped, for the sanitary and commercial 
welfare of the capital, will be promptly car- 
ried into effect, namely, a perfect system of 
drainage and water-works, and a good Aeey 
for shipping. The vital interests of the deni 
zens are hourly menaced by the lack of the 
former; and the urgent need of the latter is 
apparent to all who are aware that the entire 

ver Plate offers nothing more than an open. 
roadstead for the ever-increasing maritime 
traffic, which has nearly doubled within the 
last two years, and is now over 1,500,000 
tons. 

The attention of the Ds rig world has been 
and continues to be chiefly engrossed by the 
robable issue of the presidential election. 
The two most popular candidates are Dr. Al- 
sina, the Peat Vice-President, regarded as 
another Rosas aiming at dictatorial power 
and gaucho supremacy; and General Mitre,, 
the representative of a conservative and pro- 
gressive republic. Dr. Avellaneda, Minister- 
of Public Instruction, is a formidable rival of 
both, but this popularity seems to be confined’ 
to the cities of the interior. Riots took place- 
in several localities, and at Chivileoy ten per-~. 

sons were killed by the mob, 

An attempt was made to assassinate Presi- 
dent Sarmiento, who was shot at by an Italian. 
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The latter, in company with an accomplice, 
was immediately arrested and placed in cus- 

Inasmach as several questions were still 
awaiting the deliberation of Congress at the 
beginning of October, the President issued a 
decree prol the session. 

The elections for deputies to Congress re- 
sulted, in Baenos Ayres, in favor of the candi- 
dature of Dr, Alsina for dent of the repub- 
lic. Although there were of abuses, 
and of the Government ha taken sides 
against the majority, there was fortunately no 
disturbance of a serious character either in the 
city or the province. Not so in Tucui 
however; there the elections were attend 
with bloodshed, and grave disorders occurred 
in San Jaan on the occasion of the nomination 
of electors for provincial Governor. Horrible 
assassinations were committed in Entre-Rivs 
a few weeks earlier, ainong others that of the 
military commissary, a lieutenant, and some 
soldiers, by one Celestino Mendez, who imme- 
diately after the atrocities set out for Guale- 

at the head of a band of fifty does, 
hese crimes were supposed to have been in- 
— by the Jordanists, who had again in- 
v the province, In fact, assassinations 
were for a long time the order of the = 
thronghout the whole of Entre-Rios, whi 
was scoured in every direction by the murder- 
era, these spreading fear and terror wherever 
ther went, 

The Brazilian Government, apprehensive 
that in certain secret sessions of the Congress 
in the coarse of October an alliance hostile to 
the nym) might have been discussed, or- 
dered the legation at Baenos Ayres to inquire 
into the subject of deliberation in those ses- 
sions, A note from the Argentine Minister of 
Foreign Relations protested that no war with 
the ae was contemplated, nor any alliance 
that might import a rapture of peace between 
the two countries, 

_ The cloud of civil war again, after a year’s 
intermission, reap on the horizon early 
in x1 Nye ef aS and aennene Nag more 
trou’ t c n tre-Rios, para- 
lyzing for a time aod permanently injuring the 
logitimate commerce and industry of that and 
the adjacent provinces of Corrientes and Santa 
Fé. @ rebela at first threatened Guale- 
guayehd, of which place it was apprehended 
per might sncceed in taking possession, not- 
withstanding the opposition of the national 
troops, and the reported imperfect armament 
of the insurgents, This seoms to have been 
an elaborately prepared outbreak, and it as- 
tamed ench wropecraes as lod the Central Gov- 
ernment to declare the above-mentioned prov- 
inces in a state of siege. Tho inefficacy of 
the measures taken to suppress the rebellion 
and effectaally prevent the recurrence of fac- 
tiows oathrenks in the interior, would seem to 
Point to a weaknoss in the Argentine provin- 
cial system, and a want of power to subdue 
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disturbances of a nature to jeopardize the cen- 
tral authority. . 

In June it was decided to withdraw the 
regular troops from the frontiers, and to re- 
place them : national guards. The result 
of an engagement between the rebels and the 
regulars in the same month was the taking 
possession of the town by the latter, while Jor- 
dan’s forces remained masters of the country 
districts. It was re that agents of the 
rebel chief were endeavoring to effect a loan 
in England, on the ostensible but unsubstan- 
tial tee of the provinces of Corrientes 
and Entre-Rios, sf 

As the rebellion was likely to last indefi- 
nitely if an adequate resistance were not op- 

to it, the Buenos Ayres Government 
called for the combined energy of the other 
provinces to put it down, Woe 

About the beginning of August an encoun- 
ter took place between the rebels and the 
Government troops, resulting in favor of the 
latter, It is asserted that, after the engage- 
ment, several of Jordan’s officers with many 
of his men had abandoned the rebel cause, and 
pees their services at the disposal of the 
egitimate authorities. 

ARKANSAS, The regular biennial session 
of the Arkansas islature began at Little 
Rock on the 6th of January. One of its first 
ones hokey ae cunaen ce sree ——— 

ection, From this it aj 
that Elisha Baxter received 41,784 votes for 
Governor and Joseph E, Brooks 38,673, and 
Mr, Baxter was accordingly declared elected. 
It had been alleged that this result was reached 
by frauds perpetrated at the election, and in 
counting the votes, There had been on the 
4th of January, at Little Rock, a convention of 
the supporters of Mr. Brooks, calling them- 
selves ‘* Reformers,” the purpose of which was 
to consider the expediency of an t to 
oom the or aap ann own can nt 
and the ization of a Legislature com 
in part of members whom they declared to 
have been illegally defeated at the polls. 
Those whose election was undisputed refused 
to codperate in this movement, and it was 
thought to be useless to contest the election 
of the executive officers before the Legislature 
as constituted. A committee was appointed 
to any an address to the people, setting 
forth the claims of Mr. Brooks’s supporters. 
In this address, “in order that Congress and 
the whole country” might “see and know the _ 
rae Bi frauds mae have oes committed 
ne late canvass and since,” the’ crane 
“to show the specific frauds in : county, 
and show the true vote as actually cast.” 
According to this showing, Brooks received 
48,992 votes, and Baxter 42,394. “We are 
prepares. say the committee, “with proof 
yond any cavil or doubt, to sustain the 
above statement, and only ask that we may be 
permitted to establish the same before a com- 
mittee of the Congress of the United States; 
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for it is only before this tribunal that we can ex- 
pect justice, and the only power that can af- 
ford a plundered and oppressed people redress 
of the grievous wrongs they have suffered.” 

In conclusion they say: ‘‘We submit that 
the solemm and important issue now before you 
is not whether you will form a new party ornot, 
or whether you are still willing to continue the 
contest for reform, or whether Mr. Baxter will 
make a Governor, but whether we are 
really living under a republican form of govern- 
ment, and whether the ‘ will of the people of 
Arkansas, as at the ballot-box,’ 
and obeyed, or whether a 
small band then tb here at the capital, 
encouraged by Bour Democrats, shall ap- 
point your rulers—whether we are freemen 
or slaves. 

“Tn this contest it involves our lives and 
liberties and privileges, and the lives and lib- 
erties and property of our children after us. 
For, if a few desperate and unserupulous men at 
the capital, who have contro] of the machinery 
of the government, can by fraud and force 
overrule the votes and wishes of seventy-five 
thonsand freemen of Arkansas, then the sooner 
we abolish the farce of election the better, and 
hereafter substitute an humble petition to 
Powell Clayton to grant us the right to live 
on the lands we have bought and paid for, and 
the homes of our wives and children, on con- 
dition that we will be ‘hewers of wood and 
drawers of water’ for him and his satellites 
for the remainder of our lives.” 

All this had no practical result. A feeble 
fn ; was made toward the close of the ses- 


of Mr. Baxter’s election, but the Senate refused 
to recéive the petition offered for that purpose. 
Vague threats appear to have been made, on 
behalf of Mr. Brooks, that he would take pos- 
session of the executive office as the legally- 
for Ph beer sf ~* misting "ee 
such a cont ey by reorga’ e 
militia, and having it ready for service. The 
movement, however, if it was ever intended, 
was speedily abandoned, and Mr. Brooks ap- 
to the Circuit Court for an injunction, 

ing Mr. Baxter to exercise the functions 

of the Executive. Failing in this, an applica- 
tion was made to the Supreme Court, on his 
Senta for a writ of quo warranto. This was 
after elaborate arguments had’ been 
heard on both sides, the court holding that it 
had no jurisdiction in the case. In the writen 
opinion, which was rendered on the 24th 
of September, the jodges said, after disenssing 


the principles involved at some length: ‘Under n 


this constitution the determination of the 
question ‘as to whether a person exercising the 
office of Governor hes been duly elected or 
not, is vested exelnsively in the General Assem- 
bly of the State, and neither this nor any other 
State court has jurisdiction to try a suit'in re- 
lation to such contest, be the mode or form 
what it may; whether at the suit of tlie Attor- 


the Legislature to secure aninvestigation gal 
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ney-General, or on the relation of a claimant 
through him, or by an individual alone claim- 
ing a right to the office. Such issue should be 
made before the General Assembly. Itis their 
duty to decide, and no other tribunal can de- 
termine that question. Weare of the opinion 
that this court has no jurisdiction to hear and 
determine a writ of guo warranto for the pur- 
pose of rendering a judgment of ouster against 
the chief Executive of this State, and the right 
to file an information and issue a writ for that 
is denied.” 

ve days after this decision was rendered, the 
Governor issued a general order, mustering the 
militia out of service, ‘the exigencies for their 
muster-in having passed, and the President of 
the United States having given the command- 
er-in-chief emphatic assurances of the assist- 
ance of the Government of the United States, 
should it be necessary in order to maintain 
the ‘present government of the State of Arkan- 
sas. 

His reasons for having called the force into 
service, and for dispensing with it now, are 
thus stated: 

1. The — of the State cer been threatened 
by a com ion of reckless and bad men, havin 
for its purpose the violent and illegal overthrow o! 
the State government, it was deemed wise to prepare 
to meet such threatened revolutionary action by an 
organized force, sufficient to maintain order, and en- 
force the law against all opposition thereto, and for that 
purpose alone the commander-in-chief directed the 
enrollment and muster-in of the militia of the State. 

2. By the solemn judgment of the Supreme Court 
of the Btate, the ity of the present State govern- 
ment is now fully recognized, and the effort made to 
overthrow it, through forms of law, declared ille- 
and unauthorized. 

8. This 6. 99 of the Supreme Court puts the 
Executive of the State in an attitude to appeal to the 
executive power of the nation to suppress any illegal, 
violent, or revolutionary action that may be attempt- 
ed to overthrow the State government or any of its 

ts; and the Exeentive of the State has 
assurances that such an appeal will meet with a 
promys response from the President, should occasion 
to make the appeal occur, which it is believed will 
not be the case, 


No further attempt was made to oust Gov- 
ernor Baxter from office, but the “ Reformers” 
began an agitation for a convention to revise 
the constitution, by issuing the following cir- 
cular: 

Whereas, It is the general belief that enormous 
ie were perpetrated in the late State election; 
an 


Whereas, By recent legislation a number of un- 
necessary offices have been.created, and the already 
burdensome taxes have been largely inceased ; and— 

Whereas, It is an admitted fact that a large number 
of offices are filled by persons not legally elected; 


a— 
Whereas, It is universally conceded that the re- 
sources of Arkansas are not being developed as they 
should be; that her scrip and bonds have depre- 
ciated ; that immigration to her borders has almost 
ceased; that the taxes have continued to increase 
until they are equivalent toconfiscation ; and that all 
business is ger zed; and— 

Whereas, We believe that the shortest and most 
effectual way out of these difficulties is through a 
constitutional convention; therefore— 
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We, the undersigned, bers of the Reform ditor’s office was created, the commissioners to 
Central Gommiteee, reciding ia List Rock,earnestly be appointed by the Auditor; $50,000 was 
and respectfully appeal to the * throughont the appro to establish an Insane Asylum at 
state, in their sovereign and | capacity, to hold P 000 f N rmal College 
meetings in all the pee mt sine in Little and $25, or a No f 

bority an immediate call of a State tutional for colored teachers. The State was redis- 
Coavention, tricted. for congressional representation, be- 


One of the earliest acts of the Legislature 
was to provide for submitting to a vote of the 
le, at a special election to be held on the 

3d of March, the amendment to the constita- 
tion which was first proposed in 1871, It 
was so submitted, and was ratified by a large 
majority, and now the eighth article of the or- 
ganic law of the State reads as follows: 


Secriow 1. The following class of persons shall 
not be permitted to register, vote, or ld office in 
this State: Persons who may have been convicted 
before any court of this State, or of the United States, 
or of any other State, of any crime punishable by 
law with death or confinement in the penitentiary: 
Provided, That any person disfranchised undor this 
section who may be pardoned or his sentence com- 
muted, such on or commutation of sentence shall 
remove 1. imposed by this section; 
paupers, and insane persons. 

Sno, 2. Evory male person who has attained the 
age of twonty-one years, and who is a citizen of the 
United States, or who has legally declared his inten- 
tion to become a citizen thereof, who shall have re- 
sided in this State six months, and in the county in 
which he offered his vote ten days next preceding 
the election, shall be deemed a qualified elector, an 
entitled to vote, if registered, unless disqualified by 
some one of the clauses of section 1 of this article. 

Seo. 3. In all elections by the le, the electors 
shall vote by ballot. The secreey of the ballot shall 
be ed inviolate, and the General Assembly 
* provide suitable laws for that purpose. On 
the day of an election held by the people, no elector 
shall be subject to arrest on any civil process. Tho 
General Assembly nee pene adequate laws to pre- 
vent the aale of intoxicating liquors on the day on 
which any election by the people may be held. 


It was stated that 20.000 persons, disfran- 
chised by the constitution as it stood before, 
were restored to the rights of citizenship, by 
this amendment, 

The general legislation of the session was 
comparatively re Several days were 

t in electing a United States Senator, and 
the choice finally fell on Colonel Stephen W. 
Dorsey, whose term will end March, 1879. 
Nine new counties were formed, and the boun- 
daries of several others were changed. The 
offices of the ten circuit school superintendents 
were abolished, and county superintendents 
substituted. A new revenue law was passed, 
which empowers the Governor to appoint an 
assessor in each county to serve until 1876, 
when the assessors shall be elected for a term 
of four years. There is to be an assessment 
of real estate in 1876 and every fourth year 
thereafter. The Senate is made a board of 
equalization, The of county taxes 
is limited to two per cent. on the valuation, 
city and town taxes to seven and a half mills, 
and State taxes to ten milla, for general pur- 
poses, in 1873, and seven mills thereafter, and 
two and a half mills to pay interest on the 
public debt. An insurance bureau in the Au- 


ing divided into four districts. The Governor 
we, authorized hs appoint a State geologist, at 
a of $2,500. 

rept: was passed providing that no rail- 

road shall charge for the transportation of 

person or persons a greater price 
five cents per mle for first-class passengers, 
and three cents per mile for second-class pas- 
sengers; for heavy articles by freight not 
more than fifty cents per hundred pounds, and 
ten cents per cubic foot on articles of meas- 
urement for every hundred miles, and in like 
proportion for a shorter distance, Should 
any railroad charge greater rates than allowed 
by this act, the company shall be liable to pay 
to the party injured, or consignees, double 
the amount of the freight so overcharged, to 
be recovered by an action at law. 

An act for the benefit and protection of 
married women allows a married woman, 
with the assent of her husband, to have his life 
insured for a period, or the term of natural life, 
for her benefit. Property, both real and per- 
sonal, belonging to a woman on her marriage, 
shall continue to be her own separate prop- 
erty, and shall not be subject to the interfer- 
ence of her husband, agent, or children. She 
may assign, bargain, and sell her separate 
property, and the earnings from her trade or 

usiness shall be her sole or personal | property. 
She may alone sue and be sued in the courts 
of this State. No culraee; sale) ete., made by 
a married woman, shall be binding on her hus- 
band. In any suit brought by a woman, the 
vis pik of her husband shall not be liable for 
ages. Noman shall apprentice or create 
any testamentary guardian for a child with- 
out the assent of the mother, Any married 
woman may be sued, and, when judgment is 
recovered against her, it may be enforced by 
execution against her sole and separate oe - 
erty. Before any married woman shall be 
entitled to the povileges of this act in respect 
to real estate, she shall cause the same to be 
recorded in her name in the county where she 
lives or has her residence. 

A measure which gave rise to much discus- 
sion was entitled “an act to protect all per- 
sons in their civil rights, and to farnish means 
for their vindication.” This act makes it un- 
lawful for any person or persons owning, 
managing, seirsing or representing as agent 
any railroad, stage-coach, steamboat, or other 
conveyance, to refuse or neglect to provide 
for and furnish any person applying for the 
same with the same accommodations as are 
furnished other persons on tendering the same 
amount of money. It makes it amisdemeanor 
to violate this provision, and subjects the 
offender to a fine of not less than $200 nor 
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more than $1,000, or confinement in jail not 
less than three, nor more than twelve months, 
or both, at the discretion of the court. It 
also makes it unlawful for any owner, lessee, 
keeper, manager or attaché of any public 
house of entertainment, inn, hotel, or restau- 
rant, to refuse admittance to any person on 
account of race or color, and subjects the 
offender on conviction to a fine in any sum 
‘not less than $50 nor more than $500. It 
makes it a misdemeanor for any owner, 
keeper or attuché of any licensed saloon, 
, dram-shop or other place where ar- 
dent, a vinous, or spirituous liquors are 
sold, to to sell to any person on account 
of race or color a drink of any kind of liquor, 
and sub; any violator of the act to a fine 
of not less than $5 nor more than $100. It 
makes it a misdemeanor for any owner, |] 
per, manager, or attaché of any licen 
place of public amusement to refuse to admit 
any person on account of race or color, and 
provides for fining the offender in any sum 
not less than $75 nur more than $100. It 
makes it unlawful for any superintendent, com- 
missioner, trustee, or any other officer or board 
of officers, whomsoever, who are authorized, 
charged, empowered, directed, or compelled 
by law to provide for the organization, sup- 
ort, or maintenance of any public school, or 
Nor ras vitente c ble memem Mearitle ar 
and every you sc! age, ess 01 
color, et provides for fining offenders in any 
sum not less than $100 nor more than $500. 
It provides for fining any person, aiding or 
abetting to avoid the provisions of this act, 
any sum not less than $50 nor more than 
$500. It makes any violating the pro- 
visions of this act, in addition to the pun- 
ishment provided in the act, liable to a civil 
action for damages by the eved person 
or persons. It makes it the daty of circuit 
and criminal judges to especially give in 
charge to the grand-jury, at every term of 
+ mi respective courts, the various sections of 
act, 
A resolution, adopted by the Senate, early 
the session, directing the Committee on the 
Militia to inquire into the state of affairs in 
Pope County, brought out two rts. A 
“Majority of the committee reported that the 
county of Pope was in a “state of insurrection 
and rebellion,” and that for several months 
“bodies of armed men numbering from 50 to 
200 have been in boy ae of ae wid es 
county, defying the civil or military authori- 
ties of the State to disperse them.” They 
further stated that it was “a notorious fact 
that every oe ccna sheriff and clerk of 
ty the war has died at the 
hands of bloody assassins.” The last outrage 
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Fesolved, That it is the sense of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Arkansas, that the Governor 
should declare martial law in the county of Pope 
and that ample reward should be offered and paid 
for the arrest and conviction of all persons connected 
with the assassination of Sheriff Dodson and Cap- 
tain George P. Herriott, and that said county of Pope 
should not be released from the operations of mar- 
tial law until such time as the people of said county, 
by their acts, show a desire to arrest and punish as- 
sassins that are to-day treated as boon companions. 


A special committee of the Lower House on 
the same subject reported against martial law, 
and recommended that the Governor appoint 
good, honest officials to fill vacant offices in 
the county, and the grand-jury to be instruct- 
ed to thoroughly investigate all cases of mur- 
der since the war. There appears to haye 
been no further trouble in Pope County dur- 
ing the year. 

ills providing for funding the outstanding 
evidences of debt in bonds, for releasing rail- 
roads from paying bonds issued to aid in their 
construction, and for the registration of voters 
and the management of elections, occupied 
much time, but finally failed to become laws. 
The session came to aclose on the 25th of 
April. ‘ 

A decision of the Supreme Court in January 
declared that State scrip was not receivable 
for county taxes, that question having been 
brought before the court on an appeal from a 
circuit court which had refused to issue a 
mandamus, compelling the collector of Drew 
County to accept “treasury certificates” in 

ment of county taxes. The judges, in their 
ision, said: 

State scrip, as it is sometimes called, is not money 
—that is, it will not pay a debt existing between in- 
dividuals—that it is not at par, or worth to the 
holders what it calls for on its face, this court has 
had more than one reason to believe within the past 
year. It is insisted by the appellant that, when a 
county takes State scrip, it is but the State tak- 
ing her own paper. We presume such an assum 
tion arises out of the fact that the State created the 
counties, and that a payment to an offspring is a pay- 
ment to the parent. Such is not the law. The coun- 
ties incur debts and obligations which they are 
bound to discharge in money. State scrip is not 
money, and the Legislature cannot make it so. If 
counties or school districts are compelled to receive 
treasurers’ certificates and yaa Ce late ries 
county taxes er, or in ment o: e es 
authorized to te levied by the counby. court, or school 
districts, or county authorities, they would be unable 
to pay the creditors of the county or districts, or 
to carry into effect the objects for which the taxes 
were levied. The funds iajeed for various purposes 
by taxation would be virtually invested in ‘‘ State 
scrip,” and the creditors of the counties and other 
bodies deprived of money specially raised to pay 
them, The State has no power or authority to re- 

uire the different organizations or counties of the 
State to invest taxes collected in certificates of in- 
debtedness, and this would be the result and effect 
of such a law. 


There was no general political election in 
the State during this year; the only elections 
were to fill vacancies in the General Assembly. 
These took place on the 4th of November, and 
were marked by no unusual incidents, Nine 
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Senators and 41 Representatives were chosen, 

There was general tranquillity at the close of 

the year, and every indication of retarning 

y. There being no session of the 

slature in 1873, no official cover- 

ing the transactions of the government for 
the year have been made. 

ARMITAGE, Right Rev. Witiam Eowonp, 
D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Dio- 
cose of Wisconsin, born in New York City, 
18390; died at St, Lake"s Hospital, New York, 
December 7, 1873. Dr. Armitage received his 
coll education in Columbia ee a 
uating in 1849; he studied theology in the 
General Theological Seminary, and was ad- 
mitted to deacon’s orders by Bishop Chase in 
1852; was ordained priest the same year, and, 
after spending the first seven ia of his 
ministry in New Hampshire and Maine, was 
ealled to become Rector of St. John's Church, 
Detroit, Michi in 1859, where he was 

iy beloved and esteemed. In December, 
866, he was consecrated Assistant Bishop of 
Wisconsin, the feeble health of Bishop Kemper 
rendering such ald necessary. In May, 1870, 
the death of the venerable bishop caased his 
elevation to the vacant see; and no bishop in 
the Northwest has since that time surpassed 
him in devotion to the Episcopal work, or in 
the maltiplicity and beneficence of his labors. 
He had saffered for several years from a 
tomor at the base of the spinal column, and 
daring the six months previous to his death 
the disease had become so serious and painful 
that the physicians in Milwaukee had advised 
him to come to New York and submit to an 
as the only chance of saving his 
life. He arrived in New York December 4th, 
and, on examination by eminent surgeons, they 
declared it impossible for him to survive more 
than a week without an operation; at the 
same time they told him frankly that, if it 
should prove ansnecessful, his system would 
receive such a shock that he would not prob- 
ably live more than a few hours. The opera- 
tion was performed on Friday, and he lived 
ti) 3 a. ™. of Sanday, being conscious and 
perfectly cali till his death. 

ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. The 
regular military force of the United States is 
limited by law to 80,000 men. The actnal 
strength of the Army on the 7th of November 
was 25,535 enlisted men, of cavalry, artillery, 
and ery and 4,970 non-combatants, or 
29,506 fn all. Of these, fall twenty-five per 
cent, of those belonging to active regiments 
were sick or on details, leaving the actual 
force for military service 19,652 men. The 
namber of regimental non-commissioned offi- 
coors was 1,582, 

The American military establishment’ is 
under the charge of General William W. Bel- 
yu Secretary of War. The actual command 
of the entire army is in the hands of General 
William T. Sherman, whose headquarters are 
st Washington, There are four military di- 
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visions: the Military Division of the Atlanti 
under the command of Major-General Winfield 
§. Hancock, headquarters at New York; the 
Military Division of the Missouri, under the 
command of Lieutenant-General Philip H. 
Sheridan, headquarters at Chicago, Ill. ;the 
Military Division of the South, under the com- 
mand of Major-General Irwin McDowell, head- 
quarters at Louisville, Kentucky ; and the Mili- 
tary Division of the Pacific, under the com- 
mand of Major-General J. M. Schofield, head- 
quarters at San Francisco, California. _ The 
Division of the Atlantic constitutes but one 
department. In the Division of the Missouri 
there are the Department of Dakota, under 
Brigadier - General Alfred H. Terry, head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minnesota; the Depart- 
nient of the Missouri, under Brigadier-General 
John Pope, headquarters at Fort Leavenworth ; 
the eR of the Platte, under Brigadier- 
General E. 0. O. Ord, headquarters at Omaha, 
Nebraska; and the Department of Texas, 
under Brigadier-General 0. 0. Auger, head- 
quarters at San Autonio, Texas. The Division 
of the South includes the Department of the 
cral, MeDowell, and. the. Depectment of the 
eral McDowell, an eo. it the 
Gulf, under Colonel W. H. Emory, whose head- 
uarters are at Mississippi City, irekige $98 
he Division of the Pacific consists of the 
Department of California, under General Scho- 
field; the Department of the Columbia, under 
Colonel oa wo Pent ee 
quarters at Po ; - 
ment of Pm goin pe ape General 
George rook, whose quarters. are at 
Prescott, Arizona. ttle , 
The amount appropriated for the mainte- 
nance of the Army for the year ending June 
80, 1874, is $82,917,971.87. The estimates for 
the year ending June 30, 1875, are $34,410,- 
722.89, in addition to which special estimates 
have been submitted of $1,449,550. for the 
armament of forts, and $20,459,596 for engi- 
oDuring the year 6 nora ha 
ring the year five inspectors-gen ve 
been engaged in inspecting the various depart- 
ments, and have made voluminous reports, 
— show the Army to be in excellent con- 
ition. . 
Of the fifty railroads which at the close of 
the war purchased material of the War art" 
ment to an appraised value of $7,500,000, 
have been paid in full; the amount, includ- 
ing interest and expenses, being $5,116,605.53. 
There is still dne from twenty rai _ the 
sum of $4,658,924.07. ‘ieed 
An act of Congress of March 8d appropriates 
$1,000,000 to farnish head-stones for the graves 
of deceased soldiers in the national cemeteries. 
Bids have been received, but no contract has 
as yet been made for the stones, A small 
slab four inches thick has been prescribed for 
the known, and a block six inches square for 
the unknown dead. Of the former 148,000 
will be required, and of the latter 105,000. 
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The first 


of the ‘Medical and Surgical 
History of 


Congress of Ma 
15, ba proved of great benefit to the 
men. e average amount of deposits per 
by enlisted men for the fiseal 


service. 

“The corps of cadets of the Military Academy 
at West Point has been increased from 293 to 
342 under the operation of the law increasing 
congressional representation at the examina- 
tions the first year. Of the candidates exam- 
ined 110 were admitted and 87 rejected; only 
13 being rejected on account of physical: in- 


Except in the Departments of Arizona and 
the Columbia, the ns of the Army have 
been of a peaceful nature. The Engineer Corps 
been y engaged on the coast defenses, 
river and harbor improvements. Much 
been ‘done in this way, though no work 
special mention has been begun or 
during The survey of 

been continued. That of Lake 
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at .45 ofaninch. Heavy rifled guns are 
in course of manufacture for the purpose of 
being tested under the act of June 6, 1872. 
Systematic and continuous instruction in 
seelneee helen? y is carried on at Fort 
hi Virginia. The dperations of the Sig- 
nal in making weather reports have 
been attended with success. The whole num- 
ber of stations from which reports are received 
is 92, of which 78 are in the United States, 
11 in Canada, and 3 in the West Indies, Regu- 
lar telegraphic reports from Havana began on 
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August 6th, from Kingston, Jamaica, Septem- 
ber 18th, and from Santiago de Cuba September 
29th. Three other points, in Porto Rico, Guada- 
loupe, and Barbadoes, are to be equi at once. 
Steps have been taken for the establishment of 


Y signal-stations at light-houses and life-saving- 


stations on the Atlantic coast, to give warning 
of approaching storms. Arrangements have 
been made with the meteorological officers of 
Russia, England, and Turkey, to commence on 
the 1st of January, 1874, an exchange of daily 
reports taken simultaneously at the different 
stations in the Russian and Turkish Empires, 
the British Isles, and the United States. 

The operations of the troopsin Arizona have 
been confined mainly to protecting the lives 
and property of the settlers from the depreda- 
tions of Indians. They have been chiefly of a 
desultory character, marked by no event of 
special importance. 

In the Department of the Columbia the only 
noteworthy operations were the continuation 
of the war°upon the Modoc Indians in the 
Lava Beds near Fort Klamath, which had be- 
gun in the latter part of 1872. The savages, 
under their chief, Captain Jack, kept concealed 
in the caverns of the Lava Beds, and it was 
with great difficulty that they could be forced 
into action. They were finally drawn from 
their stronghold and several small fights oc- 
curred, in which a few persons were killed. 
Finally General E. R. 8. Canby, at that time 
commander of the department, together with 
peace commissioners Thomas and A. B. Mea- 
cham, attempted to carry on negotiations look- 
ing to a peaceful settlement of the difficulty, 
and the removal of the Modocs to a reserva- 


hed tion. On the 11th of April, Captain Jack 


with several of his warriors met General Can- 
by and the commissioners under a flag of truce, 
on the pretense of peaceful negotiations, and 
treacherously fired upon them, killing General 
Oanby, and Commissioner Thomas, and seri- 
ously wounding Mr. Meacham. They then 
fled, and placed themselves in a hostile attitude. 
Colonel Jefferson CO, Davis was immediately as- 
signed to the command of the department and 
entered upon a vigorous campaign against the 
Indians, which resulted in the capture of the 
remnant of the tribe, including Captain Jack 
and his asssociates in the assassination, about 
the 1st of June,. In accordance with the 
recommendation of the Attorney-General of the 
United States, Captain Jack, Sconchin, Hooker 
Jim, Black Jim, Bogus Charley, Boston Char- 
ley, and Steamboat Frank, were tried by mili- 
tary commission under the direction of Gen- 
eral Davis at Fort Klamath, and found guilty 
of participating in the murder. _ On the 3d of 
October, Captain Jack, Sconchin, and» Black 
Jim, were hanged for the crime. The others 
were respited, and, withthe rest of the tribe, 
were transported to a reservation in Dakota. 
ASHANTEE, the most notable among the 
negro kingdoms on the western coast of Africa, 
which in 1878 was again involved in a bloody 


aspirants. The chief industrial products of 
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war with England. According to Dupuis's 
“Journal of a Résidence in antee ” (Lon- 


don, 1827), the country at his)time consisted 
of forty-seven states united by conquest, some 
of which have since cut loose from the king- 
dom, while others bave been added. The 
frontier line is constantly undergoing changes. 
In 1872 it extended from the Assinieh River 
(Tando) in the west to the Volta in the east; 
northward it extended to the so-called K 
Mountains; in the south Ashantee demand 
the coast of the ocean as frontier, but the Eng- 
lish were only willing to concede to them the 
land as far south as the Busemprah River, 
Within the borders mentioned the kingdom has 
an area of about 65,000 square miles, with a 
popalation estimated at from 2,000,000 to 3,- 
000,000. The country, on the whole, is level; 
only in the east and northeast, especially in the 
districts of Aquapim, Akim, Aquamo, it 
has a mountainous character, The larger por- 
tion of the plain is covered by an impenetrable 
forest with extensive marshes, in which the 
traveller is confined to the unimportant foot- 
paths of the natives, or the trails of wild ani- 
mals. It is one of the most luxuriant speci- 
mens of African primitive forests. Wagons are 
entirely unknown, as our domestic animals, 
horses and cattle, cannot exist in this destrac- 
tive climate. The capital, Coomassie, is sit- 
uated in latitude 6° 51° north, and longitude 1° 
22 west, on the slope of a large rock of iron- 
ore, and is surrounded by an extensive marsh. 
According to Bowditch ( Mission to Ashan- 
tee,”’ London, 1819), the town had in 1819 a 
cireamference of four English miles, and a 
settled population of about 15,000; later esti- 
mates of missionaries give to it about 100,000 
inhabitants. Eight larger roads, which, how- 
ever, during the rainy season are impassable, 
converge here and make the town the com- 
— ws or the —- The rule of 
t it, though despotic, is in some respects 
controlled by the aristocracy, and still more 
. the customs of the country, to which 
| have to bow. The king, according to an 
ancient custom, has 8,883 wives, but the throne 
is not inherited by any of his children, but 
by a brother, or a son of his sister; for as 
the women are supposed to be generally un- 
faithfal, this law of succession, it is th t, 
will keep the royal family on the throne. The 
efforts of missionaries, especially German, to 
introdace Christianity, have been unsuccessful ; 
while on the other hand it seoms that Moham- 
medaniem, which is steadily advancing from 
the north, will soon become the predominant 
religion of this, as it is of many other negro 
countries. It already has a number of large 
congregations; as it admits polygamy, and de- 
mands little more than the recognition of Al- 
lah, the negroos readily accept it, and it is 
more and more gaining a firm footing in 
Ashantee. At least six dialects are pars 
the language is euphonious, in consequence of 
the large number of vowels and the rarity of 


the country are woven cotton stuffs, which 
are often pabarvrontn: wild at on ie 
articles of export, go promin n 
only found in the rivers but in the hills, and 
the gold-mines of Gaman (in Northwestern 
Ashantee) are classed among the richest of 
Africa. Gold is in so common use that even 
slaves wear it as an ornament. Gold-dust is 
used as money. The Ashantees, who, until the 
commencement of the present century, were 
unknown to the Europeans, were repeates 
involved in war with the English—in 1807, 
in 1816, in 1824, and again in 1863-"64. At 
no time were the English successful. In 
1868 they undertook to advance in to the coun- 
try, and for this purpose sent a large num- 
ber of troops from the West Indies to West- 
ern Africa; but, before one warrior of the 
Ashantees had been seen, the frightful mortal- 
ity among the troops compelled the English 
Government, in May, 1864, to discontinue the 
hostilities, which had cost them more than 
£100,000. 

The war of 1873 arose from the sale of the 
Datch ——, on the meee soe = "> 
to England, by the treaty of Fe’ if 
The g of Ashantee sianeite ‘Fantee 
negroes, who live near the coast in the former 
Dutch possessions, as tributary, and the Dutch 
had recognized his claims by paying him an 
annual tribute. They had, moreover, it appears, 
bought from him his prisoners of war, in order 
to employ them as soldiers in their Indian 
colonies. No mention had been made of this 
relation by the Datch while concluding their 
treaty with England, The latter, therefore, 
when taking B pager of the . alto- 
gether igno the claims of the of 
Ashantee, who on that account took to arms 
and surprised the Fantees who were living near 
the coast under British protection. The Fan- 
tees, unable to cope with the braver and more 
numerous Ashantees, withdrew nearer to the 
coast, and the same was done by other native 
tribes friendly to the English. Gradually the 


advancing Ashantees crowded their opponents 


into a narrow circle around the two forts of 
Cape Coast Castle and Elmina. On June 4th 
a hot battle was fought between the Ashantees 
and the Fantees near Donquah, the most im- 
portant place of the Denkera country, and 
about 18 miles from Cape Coast Castle. After 
& contest lasting two days the Fantees were 
dislodged from all their positions and driven 
back to Cape Coast Castle, On June 10th 
Colonel Festing and Captain Freemantle in a 
gun-boat sailed from Cape Coast to Elmina, 
which fort was besieged by the Ashantees, 
bat they returned on the same day to Cape 


Coast. Colonel Festing, at the head of his 


marines and a strong detachment of Honssa 
police, now undertook a forced march to El- 
mina. As he learned that the inhabitants had 
openly shown their sympathy with the Ashan- 
tees and supplied them with arms and am- 
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munition, he set fire to the town, on June 14th, 
and burned it tothe ground. Previously, all 
peaceable inhabitants who were willing to 
take the oath of loyalty to the English, were 
offered a refuge in Cape Coast Castle. Thus a 
town of about 10,000 inhabitants, which Eng- 
land expected to make the centre of its com- 
merce and its power on the Gold Coast, was 
turned into a heap of ruins. Cape Coast was 
soon flooded with Fantees, the number of ref- 
ugees amounting to over 30,000, who greatly 
suffered from scarcity of food and water. 
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The whole of the surrounding country was 
occupied by the Ashantees, the king, Calcalli, 
establishing his headquarters in the village 
Afutu, 13 miles from Cape Coast. For several 
months no change took place in the situation, 
the English having only control of the forts 
on the coast, and the Ashantees of all the sur- 
rounding country. On October 2d the new 
commander-in-chief, Sir Garnet Wolseley, ar- 
rived from England at Cape Coast, and on the 
next day he had an interview with the friend- 
ly chiefs of the Fantees, whom he promised 


eam cs 
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teak 


£10 a month for every 10,000 men whom they 
could bring into the field. The construction 
of a railroad from Cape Coast to Coomassie, 
the capital of the Ashantees, was begun. As 
it was found out that several chiefs who pro- 
fessed to be friendly to the English were 
secretly sympathizing with and aiding the 
Ashantees, four villages, Essaman, Anpuana, 
Aikimfoo, and Ampuine, were on October 21st 
burned 4 the English. On October 24th, Sir 
Garnet Wolseley issued a proclamation ‘to all 
the tribes and inhabitants of the Gold Coast,” 
in which he notified them that certain chief- 
tains had harbored Ashantees and other ene- 
mies of the British allies, and when summoned 
to appear before him had refused to come, but 
had taken counsel with the hostile Ashantees 
who were stationed in Mampou; that there- 


fore their villages had been destroyed by fire, 
and that a similar fate would befall all who 
may prove faithless to their obligations toward 
her British majesty. Among the works which 
contain a full account of the country of the 
Ashantees, we mention, besides those of Bow- 
ditch and Dupuis, already referred to, Mc- 
Queen, “Geographical Survey of Africa” 
(London, 1840) ; Cruikshank, “Eighteen Years 
on the Gold Coast” (London, 1853); Wilson, 
“Western Africa” (London, 1856). ' 

ASIA, The territorial division of Asia un- 
derwent, in 1878, another change, in conse- 
quence of the successful campaign of Russia 
against Khiva. The treaty of peace consider- 
ably increased the area of the Russian terri- 
tory, and, at the same time, so strengthened 
the influence of Russia in Central Asia, that 
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any further resistance of the khanates of Toor- 
kistan is now highly improbable, Another re- 
sult of this campaign was the extinction of 
slavery in Khiva, on which Russia insisted 
as a condition of peace (se Kurva and Toor- 
KISTAN). 

By no means so successful as the expedition 
of the Russians against Khiva was that of the 
Datch against the Saltan of Acheen, upon the 
island of Sumatra. As England, by the treaty 
of 1871, had withdrawn her former o tion 
to the extension of Dutch rule over the whole 
island of Samatra, the Netherlands believed 
the time to have come when they might estab- 
lish their ascendency over the districts which 
thes far have maintained their coy preg 
and among which the sultanate of Acheen is 
by far the most powerful. The first campaign, 
in April, 1878, was a total failure; a second 
campaign began toward the close of the year, 
ona much larger seale, and the Dutch avowed 
their intention of establishing, if successful, a 
protectorate over Acheen. 

The area and population of the political di 
visions of Asia were, in 1873, as follows: 


* 
Empire of 
Fakood Kachbeg) ra - vveee 


At the beginning of the year 1873 the Chi- 
nese Government succeeded in putting an end 
to the independent empire which the Panthays, 
or Mohammedan rebels, had established in the 
southwestern province of Yannan. The 
ital, Talifa, was captured, a terrible massacre 
male among the Mohammedan population, 
and the Saltan, Soleiman, himself killed. “On 
the other hand, it does not appear that any 
——— has been made by China in recover- 

« the large territories which she has lost 
in the northwest. The empire of -Yakoob 
Kashbegi, who now roles over what was for- 
meriy called Chinese Toorkistan, appears to 
be consolidated, and begins to enter into com- 
mercial and diplomatic relations with the Rus- 
= and English authorities in Asia (ace 

mis a). 

The journey of the Shah of Persia to all the 
courts of Europe, in order to become person- 
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ally acquainted with the aspects of European 
civilization, has produced an immense sensa- 
tion in his empire, as it was the first time in 
the history of this country that its ruler had 
left . borders oe ane a Purpose, pas the 
most desperate opposition of the me- 
dan priests had to be overcome, The Shah 
appears to be fully determined to introduce a 
number of reforms; but a convention con- 
claded with Baron Reuter, of London, for the 

of giving to Persia a net-work of rail- 
i tp toward the close of the year, an- 
nulled (see Pexsta). 

The most progressive among the native 
states in Asia is Japan. The zea) displayed 
by the government, in obtaining an accurate 
knowl 
condition of all the countries of the globe, and 
in introducing sweeping reforms, in order to 
elevate the country to a level with the most 
advanced nations, is without parallel in mod- 
ern history. Though this sudden transition of 
a large country to an entirely different form ot 
society could not be expected to be free from 
disturbances, it has thus far advanced without 
interruption, and its main results appear to be 
fully secured (see Japan). 

British India, as the census of 1871 shows, 
is rapidly in population, and the 


of commerce and general prosperity 
i keeping pace that of B po’ tation: The 


! rabia, yielded, 
like his brother, the Sultan of Zanzibar (see 
Arnica), to the pressure brought upon him by 
English diplomacy, and promised the abolition 
of the slave-trade, T'S 
ASTRONOMICAL PHENOMENA AND 
PROGRESS. Pi hy of Southern Star 
Clusters.—Prof. 0. 8. Se’ 5 of the University 
of Cordova, South America, reports to the 
American Journal of Seience the interes 
result of his efforts in the photographing o: 


. tn Mt 


cap- southern er nee rane the method 


of Mr. Ratherfard, of New York. This method 
is as follows: After an exposure of the photo- 
graphic plate for some minutes, the telese 
which is driven by a good clock-work, is mov 
to another position by the star motion, anda 
second exposure is made; then the te 

is stopped and an exposure made so that the 
image of the central star, while moving out of 
the field, leaves a trail. The images of the 
stars being double, the recognition and dis- 
crimination from specks produced by imposi- 
tion of the plate are much facilitated; the 
trail seems to fix a direction for the angles 
of position on the plate. Prof. Sellack used 
for the work a photographic refractor of about 


of the political, social, and literary ° 
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0.280" aperture. After many trials, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining, by short exposures, a well- 
defined, nearly circular photographic image 
7 api of the ye ae second marenitodee. 
ith exposures of eight minutes, stars as low 
as the: ninth magnitude, when white, give a 
photographic impression. He says that the 
make the image ‘a Lys aoe Turing 
e stationary on the 

al steadiness f 


able time for taking ph iphs is, for north 
culminating stars, near culmination; for stars 
culminating near the zenith, at some distance 
from culmination; and for south erat 
stars, near culmination. He has photograp! 
some twenty star-clusters, most of them in the 
constellation and some in Canis Major 
and Scorpio. The cluster near Carine Argis 
ve 123 stars on the photograph in the most 
worable night. Other groups yielded from 
forty to sixty stars; and the total product of 
twenty-seven clusters was 800 stars. This is 


not disappointing. The Pleiades, the richest 

Northern group, gives to Mr. Rutherfurd’s 
h only forty-five stars. 

Scintillation of Stars. —In a note to 


Nature Mr. George F. Burder records an inter- 
esting observation on this subject. He re- 
marks that when a nm selects two stars 


of suitable size and di apart, and looks 
steadfastly at one, the other being at the same 
time within the range of vision, the star which 


is not looked at will become alternately visi- 
ble and invisible. On a favorable evening, 
and the scintillation of the stars being very 
marked, he made this pepe on the stars 
Epsilon and Zeta of Ursa Major. Looking 
steadily at one, he noticed that the other be- 
came eyery now and then totally invisible, for 
a period of some duration. On one occasion 
he counted thi 


ance, and this afterward found to corre- 
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spond to five seconds, More frequently the 
star would be invisible for one or two sec- 
onds, then flash into full brilliancy, and, after 
a variable interval, vanish as suddenly again. 
He also tried two of the bright stars in Orion, 
and in that case the apparent extinction of 
one of them, from time to time, produced an 
effect almost startling. The author does not 
suggest any explanation of this, It is, in fact, 
a common po phenomenon, which may be 
seen by trial upon two gas-lamps at the proper 
distance apart. 

Mapping the Southern Heavens.—Dr. B. A. 
Gould, director of the Cordova Observatory, 
in a letter to the American Journal of Science, 
dated August 5, 1878, records the continued 
success of his labors there: Notwithstanding 
the unfavorable weather with which he had 
to contend during the greater part of the 
time, he had mapped 379 zones, containing 
about 50,000 stars, of which less than one-fifth 
are duplicates. From present means of judg- 
ing, he expects to find about 65,000 stars in 
the 500 zones lying between the parallel of 
23° and 80° southern declination. e south- 
ern circumpolar list of six stats which Dr. 
Gould proposed for the Coast Survey about 
fifteen years ago, affords him now an ample 
series of stars for determining the azimuth at 
any desired time, and obviates the necessity 
of too long an interval for the observation of 
determining stars between the zones, The 
work upon which Dr. Gould is now especially 
engaged will require for its completion the 

r part of another year. 

Recent Estimates of Solar Temperature.— 
Mr. James Dewar, in a paper read before the 
Royal Society of Edinbursb, groups all the 
known methods of arriving at a knowledge of 
high ny coe ecg under eight different pro- 
cesses. He then goes on to show how it is 
possible, from the luminons intensity of the 
sun, to devise a new estimate of solar temper- 
ature. This calculation is based on a definite 
law, viz., that the total luminous intensity is a 
parabolic function of the temperature, above 
that temperature where all kinds of luminous 
rays occur, The temperature of the oxyhy- 
drogen-flame does not exceed 2,400° O., and 
sunlight, according to Fiseau and Foucalt’s 
experiments, has 150 times the luminous in- 
tensity of the lime-light; so that it is only 
necessary to calculate at what temperature this 
intensity is reached, in‘order to get the solar 
temperature. This temperature is 16,000° ©, . 
jn round numbers. Enormously high woe ei 
tures are not required to produce great lumi- 
nous intensities, and the temperature of the 
sun does not at least exceed the above esti- 
mate. Mr, Dewar cites the opinion of Sir 
Wm. Thomson, who says: “It is almost cer- 
tain that the sun’s mean temperature is even 
now as high as 14,000° ©.,” an estimate which 
agrees well with the luminous intensity caleu- 

te 


in the interval of disappear- lated 


Spectrum of the Sun.—In a paper contrib- 
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uted to he Philosophical Magazine, of Feb- 
reary, Mr. J. Norman Lockyer refers to the 
evidence obtained by Dr, Frankland and him- 
self, as to the thickening and thinning of 
spectral lines by pressure, and the disappear- 
ance of certain lines, where the method em- 
ployed by them since 1869 is used. This 
method consists of throwing an — of the 
light-source to be examined on the slit of the 


The application of this method ¢ 


spectroscope, 
enables the phenomena to be better studied, 
the metallic spectrum being already separated 
from the » m of the gaseous medium, 
through which the electric spark passes, Pho- 
tographs of the sparks taken in air, between 
zine and cadmium, and zinc and tin, a 
the paper, showing that when spectra of the 
given off by electrodes, are stadied in 
this manner, the vapors close to the electrode 
give lines which disappear fron the spectrum 
of the vapor at a greater distance from the 
electrode, so that there appear to be long and 
short lines in the # m. In some cases 
the spectra of the m inclosed in tubes, 
and subjected to a continually decreasing press- 
ure, have been sayted and it is oa that 
the lines gradually disappear as the pressure 
is redw the shortest lines disappearing 
first, and the longest lines remaining last visi- 
ble. Mr. Lockyer explains at some length 
how these observations apply to the solar 
spectrum, and dedaces from them the presence 
of zinc and alaminiam (and possibly strontium) 
in the san. 

The Coronal Atmosphere of the Sun—At 
the Bordeaux meeting of the French Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, M. 
Janssen gave in full his views of this subject, 
obtained from his observations of the total 
eclipse on December 12, 1871, seen from Shoo- 
ne a — sighted, te that the coro- 
nal mediam is self-light n great at 
least, and that it contains Sieniascie iets: 
gen, bat that it also exhibits the presence of 
reflected solar light. The two analyses, speo- 
tral and polariscopic, as to this double 
origin of the coronal light, and all observa- 
tions unite in demonstrating the existence of 
this circumsolar medium. This mediam is 
distinguished, by ite temperature and its den- 
sity, from the Pept o9 of which the 
limit, moreover, is perfectly distinct. He pro- 

first, the name of “ coronal envelope,” or 
“eoronal atmosphere,” to remind us that the 
luminous phenomena of the corona owe to it 
their origin. M. Janssen conclades his paper 
as follows: 

The density of the coronal atmosphere must be 
exoossively rare. In fact, it is known that the apoo- 
trum of the ehromosphere, in its superior parts, is 
that of » hydrogen mediam successively rarefied; 
but, a the coronal medium, according to the indi- 
cations of the spectrum, onght to be even infinitely 
lene dense, we sce how rare this medium must be, 


This conclusion te further corroborated by astro- 
nowrieal observations. Science has the 


of comets ae only some minutes’ distance 
From the surface of the anf these bodies must have 


traversed the coronal atmosphere, and yet, notwith- 
standing hoy lightness of their mass, they did not 
fall into the sun. 

I shall add here, as to the constitution of the coro- 
nal atmosphere, a few ideas which do not rigorously 
flow from my observations, but which appear to me 
very probable, but upon which the future must pro- 


nounce, 

I said, 4 of the observations in the telescope, 
that oe yl the ot was shown at Shoolor Mo a ~ Pe 
almost i 
atl lia-like petals. It is a fact that in 


eclipse the of the corona has often varied; it 
has exhibited the most eccentric appearance, I have 
no hesitation in saying that this medium, now in- 
contestably i and which I proj to name 


eclipses. It is quite credible that por- 
or trains of the cosmical matter 


we trains of very luminous and dense mai 
the superior layers ploughi > 
The protuberant jets, which carry the prcressn to 
such great heights, must have a peculiar influence 
upon this coronal medium, whose density is quite 
comparable to that of the co media, 

It is, then, very probable that the coronal atmos- 
phere. like the chromosphere, is very much agitated, 
and that it changes its shape very rapidly, which 
will — how it presents different appearances 
bh me it has been observed. 

‘o repeat: I have been able to establish at Shoo- 
lor, by trustworthy and consistent observations, that 
the solar corona presents the optical characteristics 
of incandescent hydrogen ges that this very rare 
medium extends to very va ble distances from the 
sun, from half a radius of the sun to about double 
that at certain points; but I give these figures only 
as results of an observation, not as definitive. It is 
quite certain, moreover, that the height of the coro- 
na must be necessarily variable, : 


Variation in the Diameter of the Sun— 
Father Secchi has reduced a series of observa- 
tions on the diameter of the sun, extending 
from Jannary 12, 1871, to January 21, 1872, 
made by his assistant P. Rosa. Chronographic 
transits of the sun were taken over nineteen 
fixed threads and one moyable thread, thus 
giving twenty transits for each limb of the 
sun, The probable error of an observation 


deduced from the twenty threads was 0.31 and 


the minimum error was 0”.5. He thus ob- 
tained 187 trustworthy determinations, which 
were rendered comparable by having been first 
reduced to the mean solar distance. These ob- 
servations corresponded to heliographic lati- 
tudes comprised between 0 and 26 d 
While the probable error never exceeded 0”.5 
of an are, the isolated determinations often 
differed by 8,4 or even 5 seconds. Secchi 
thinks that this difference cannot be attributed 
to accidental errors, for they existed during: 
eral consecutive days, and passed insensibl 

from one value to another; also, the compari- 
son of these measures with analogous ones 
made at Palermo shows variations sufficiently 
corresponding to those found at Rome, to 


sev-. 
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rove the reality of these variations in the solar 
iameter. 

From an examination of the curves of these 
variations, Secchi deduced that the diameter 
had minima values when the numbers of s 
and protuberances were at the maxima. This 
result shows that there is a physical relation 
which merits a special study. The region be- 
tween 20 and 23 degrees of heliographic lati- 
tudes affords the smallest diameters, and this 
is exactly the zone where the solar activity is 
the greatest, as resulted trom the comparisons 
and extent of the protuberances and spots. 
Secchi thus provisionally accounts for the 
above relation. The border of the sun is not 
perfectly defined, the want of definition in its 
contour mers Hagen 4 due to the light of 
the chromosp which, very bright at its 
base, fuses to some extent with the photo- 
sphere. The ordinary diameter of the sun is 
com sn - » vagy meses the ere 
augmen' y this brighter inferior layer, 
whose height equals 4 seconds, which his meas- 
urers as the difference between the 
semi-diameter observed and that of the ephem- 
eridis. If this explanation be true, knowing 
that the chromosphere is sometimes more and 
sometimes less brilliant, it results that the so- 
lar diameter, thus augmented, will be found 
to diminish and to increase with the brilliancy 
of the chromosphere. 

°s Observations on the Sun.—Prof. 
rer has contributed to the Berlin Academy 

Science full reports of his recent observa- 
tions on the sun. He gives interesting com- 

of spots, showing the difference be- 
tween oe two Seen ryes of _ —_ in re- 
spect to the uency of spots, @ mean 
heliographic yn rel As to the freqhency 
of spots, it appears that the southern hemi- 
sphere exceeds the northern both in maximum 
and minimum. The curves also show dis- 
tinctly the rapid from minimum to 
maximum, and the slow decrease of the maxi- 


mum. 

The mean heliographic latitudes are ob- 
tained through assigning to each group of spots 
a factor of value. The union of five-rotation 
periods gave a point of the curve for the north- 
ern as well as for the southern hemisphere. 
Carrin, had obtained from his observations 
the result, that the spots at the time 
of the minimum approach the equator, there- 
after veered off to higher latitudes, and that 
then the more numerously spotted zones grad- 


ually the equator. Spérer, by his 
Cleeieioes date 1861, has confirmed this 


Sporer adheres to his division of protuber- 
ances into two classes. Secchi, in his work on 
ples oe rg la 
tu n r’s 
twofold division Both eae at one 
n this, that the protuberances, whic’ rer 
has named “ flame” and Secchi “ray” protu- 
berances, give different spectral lines, and 
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stand in intimate connection with the spots. 
But with regard to the proper hydrogen pro- 
tuberances, Secchi says they are not in the 
condition to give rise to a spot, against which 
Spérer adduces examples of their influence in 
neighboring spot-formation, especially promi- 
nent in the intervals between considerable 
protuberances of hydrogen. 

Solar Observations made easy.—Mr. R. Lang- 
don describes in Nature his successful at- 
tempts to see the red flames on the-sun’s limb 
without waiting for a total solar eclipse, and 
by the use of a common telescope. He says: 


I cut out several circular disks of thin brass 
blackened on both sides), leaving three arms pro- 
from the periphery of each, of such length 
that when the ends were bent they should slide into 
the tube of the eye-piece. I placed one such disk 
in the eye-tube as near to the field lens as possible 
to avoid its getting hot; but here a difficulty pre- 
sented itself which I had not foreseen—the disk was 
a trifle too large, and it shut out the sun altogether. 
I put in a smaller one which admitted too much of 
the sun’s light. I afterward tried several, and it re- 
quired a considerable amount of filing and scraping 
to ah ap one just the right size to coverthe sun’s 
disk and no more ; especially as the least jarring or 
vibration of the telescope would cause the edge of 
the sun to be seen first on one side and then on the 
other. After several trials at different times I suc- 
ceeded on January 16, 1872, in seeing on the south- 
western limb a red flame. It appeared rather wider 
at the top than the bottom, with a smaller one grow- 
ing out from the bottom or root close to the sun’s 
limb, There was another tongue of flame a little to 
the right, which appeared to be detached from the 
flame and from the sun’s limb. 

m September 20, 1872, I saw a red flame which 
went up a little distance from the sun’s limb and 
then divided in three. Close to this, on the edge 
of the sun’s disk, was a group of nine small spots, 
and a large space was covered with facule. The 
flame—which was of a deep-red color—did not ap- 

to be projected against the sky, but upon a very 
elicate purple background, 

No colored glass was used in either of these ob- 
servations, but a sheet of letter-paper was held be- 
tween the eye and the telescope, which was removed 
the instant the sun was brought into the centre of 
the field of view. 


The Zodiacal Light.—Mr. Maxwell Hall 
describes in Nature the epcecaee of the 
zodiacal light, as seen in November, 1872, 
from Jamaica. The light reached a point 
between the Pleiades and the Hyades, so that 
the central portion traced ont the course of 
the ecliptic with wonderful precision; it was 
brightest in the central part of the band, and 

ually faded off toward the edges; its 
Iluminative parts were greater than that of 
the Milky-Way, but became fainter as it pro- 
ceeded along the ecliptic; as late as midnight 
a faint glare could be seen above the horizon. 
The breadth of the light was 40° at a distance 
of 34° from the sun, and 10° at a distance of 
189° from the sun, and the light faded out at 
the distance of about 177° from the sun. It 
seemed perfectly fixed in the horizon, and 
there was no sign of its displacement such as 
might be caused by parallax combined with 
the earth’s rotation, and, where the brighter 
part had set, and was far below the horizon, 
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the band across the zenith was quite as dis- 
tinct as before. Mr, Hall thus comments upon 
the facts: 


Now, these few facts go a long way toward explain- 
ing the nature of the codiacal light and a few more 
observations at different times of the year may be all 
that are necessary to do so satisfactorily ; but as the 
light was so viv weve We must have bole seen in 


other parts of the wo se 
different accounts may bring about desired re- 
sult; hence these notes, and the following rough 


as ps 

he zodiacal light has generally been supposed to 
be « luminous , surrounding the sun, and sit- 
uated between the orbits of Venus and Mars ; the 
fact that the light has often been seen in both the 
east and west at the same place and time does not 
affect the probability of this explanation, as we have 
only to suppose the earth to be just within the ring; 


nged ray, I felt sure 
the zodiacal light was similar in its nature to 
the rays issued from a comet toward the sun, <a, 


sun is vertical, and, panelng sued te earth, the 


Lunar Radiation.—The Earl of Rosse has 
presented to the Royal Society the results 
of his latest observations to determine the 
amount of heat radiated from the moon. An 
abstract of the paper is given as follows: 
“The observations were first corrected for 
change of the moon's distance from the place 
of observation, and change of phase during the 
continaance of each night’s work, and thus a 
curve, whose ordinates represented the scale- 
readings (corrected) and whose abscisse rep- 
resented the cor nding altitudes, was 
obtained for each night's work. By com- 
bining all these, a single curve and table for 
reducing all the observations to the same 
renith-distance was obtained, which proved to 
be nearly, bat not quite, the same as that 
found by Prof, Seidel for the light of the stars, 
By employing the table thas deduced, and also 
redocing the heat-determinations obtained on 
the various nights for change of distance of 
the un, 4 more accurate phase curve was de- 
daced, indicating a more rapid increase of the 
tadiant heat on approaching fall moon than 
was given by the formula previously employed, 
tat still not so much as Prof, Zollner's gives 
for the moon's light. By employing Laplace’s 
formals for the extinction of | light in our at- 
mosphere, the heat-effect in terms of the scale- 
rewlings was deduced, and an approximation 
to the height of the atmosphere attempted. 

“From a series of simultaneous measure- 
ments of the moon's heat and light at intervals 
dering the partial eclipse of November 14, 
1872, when cloods did not interfere, it was 
foand that the beat and light diminish nearly 
if not quite proportionally; the minimum for 
both occurring at or very near the middle of 


the eclipse, when they were reduced to about 
half their amounts before and after contact 
with the penumbra.” 

Biela’s Comet.—Prof. Oppolzer has inves- 
probabilities that the comet ob- 


to those of Biela could not i the —_ oe 
chance. The comet seen by Pogson, it will 
remembered, was twelve weeks behind the 
computed places of Biela. He made but two 
observations of it, at about twenty-four-hour 
intervals, and more places are needed to give 
the orbit of the comet. Prof. H. A, Newton, 
of Cambridge, Mass., in reviewing the evidence, 
deems it highly improbable that the fragments 
of Biela’s comet _ lost oe — ae there 
have been apparentiy no longer dou - 
turbations through the last ninety years. Jnpi. 
ter has kept at a considerable distance from 
them, and his influence has been allowed for, 
The natural deduction is, as stated by Mr. Proc- 
tor, that what Mr. Pogson saw was a meteoric 
ion traveling in the track of the comet, 
but far behind it. In fact, it seems to bea 
third piece of Biela’s original comet, separated 
from the main body, per pe, long: ago. The 
size of the nucleus seen by Mr. Pogson was 
comparable to that of the moon, allowing for 
the probable distance of the comet. It took 
over six hours to cross the dense of the 
meteor-stream on the 27th of November, 
1872; and, had its thickness been equal to 
that of the moon’s diameter, the shower on 
that occasion would have lasted ten minutes, 
Prof. Newton conjectures that the meteors 
seen ‘on the evening of November 27th be- 
longed to still another stream of fragments 
from Biela’s comet, since they were not seen in 
so great numbers on the evening of the 25th, 
Possibly the Pogson comet belonged to that 


stream. ‘ 

Mr. Daniel Kirkwood, of Bloomington, Ind., 
is of the opinion that several comets, moving 
in nearly the same orbit as that of Biela, 
probably entered the solar system as a group, 
and that, after making their first perihelion 
passage in close proximity to each other, they 
were, when receding from the sun, thrown 
into their peters orbits by the disturbing in- 
finence of Jupiter. He thus presents the case: 


1. Was the comet of 1772 identical with that of Bi- 
¢la?—The mean of the seven consecutive is 
between January 2, 1806, and September 28, 1852, is 
2,487.7 days. Counting five periods of the same 
mean length from February 17, 1772, brings us to 
July fleas months before the perihelion pas- 
sage of 1806, In other words, the mean period be- 
tween 1772 and 1806 was greater by about thirty- 
seven days than that between 1806 and 1852, The 
perturbations during the half-century sneceeding the 
apparition of 1772 have not been computed. It 
seems very unlikely, however, that the difference 
of periods could thus be accounted for. We con- 


clade, therefore, that the comet of 1772 was not that 
of Biela. 


" 
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2. The first comet of 1818 is regarded by Dr. 
Weiss as a bable member of the Biela group. 
cosovared by Pons, be al ate only 
ts elements, as com ‘ogson. 

jongitudes of the to those of Bice i 

: erin 

by only 1°.. There can be little bt that it wie 

in its with the comet of Biela. 

8. The com) Biela, observed in 1846 and 
er comet of the same cluster. The 
Sdeutioal, way. atford ter tcp hart 
ford a ie on 
of the division of Biela’s comet. Map ons metabor 


of the overtaken by another as they were ap- 
prosching pe ion in 1845, and was their separa- 
ater ltperfet collision the phenomenon ob- 


puted for that of Biela. Prof. Newton has re- 
marked that so a lengthening of the period 
pats al be explained by planetary per- 


When the members 
tems are separated, they may some cit on 
sun in very nt orbits. The comets, however, 
which constitute the Biela cluster must have entered 


our system at small distances from each other, since 
orbits are nearly coincident. These 
between longitude 255° and 265°, within no 
great distance of that of Jupiter. 


up had 
ae made its first perihelion passage'in a para- 
lic orbit. Receding from the sun, it fell under 


were slightly different. 
We might regard the comet of 1772 the compan- 


jon of and Pogson’s comet of 1872 as prob- 


from 
1846 to 1852, The period would be about 2,456 days. 


The author argues that the comets of this 
cluster have begn moving in their present or- 
bits but a be ort time—this being 
rendered probable by the fact that no two 
members hitherto detected have become wide- 
ly pepareiod, reg that, ps: sox parr the 
frequency e return to perihelion, the me- 
teoric débris is much less diffused than in the 
case of other known streams. 

Encke’s Comet.—Reports of Profs. Hall and 
Harkness on observations of Encke’s com- 
et, during its return in 1871, are published 
as an a dix to a volume from the United 
States Naval Observatory. Prof. Harkness 
gives his views of the spectrum of the comet, 
followed by discnssions of the bable mass 
of the comet, and the density of the supposed 
resisting medium of space. The following are 
his general conclusions: 

1. Encke’s comet gives a carbon-spectrum. 

2. From November 18th to December 2d 
the wave-length of the brightest part of the 
second band of the comet’s spectrum was con 
— ine ‘ 

8. No polarization was detected in the light 
of the comet. 

4. The mass of Encke’s comet is certainly 
not less than that of an asteroid. 
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5. The density of the sup resisting 
medium in space, as Porctdsu rue the ob- 
served retardation of Encke’s comet, is such 
that it would support a column of mercury 


220 85 . 
somewhere between oir and to" of an inch 
high. 


6. There is some probability that the elec- 
trie currents which give rise to auroras are 
agated in a medium which pervades all 
space, and that the spectrum of the aurora is, 
in reality, the spectrum in that medium. 
7. It is not improbable that the tails of all 
comets will be found to give spectra 
similar to that of the aurora, although addi- 
tional lines may be present. 

Other Comets.— On the 8d of April, M. 
es at Marseilles, found the comet of 
1867, originally discovered by Tempel, a comet 
of short period. It had been close to the planet 
Jupiter, and its time of perihelion passage al- 
tered thereby nearly two months, July 84d, 
M. Tempel, at Milan, discovered a comet of 
short period, the elements of which have been 
calculated by Dr. Schulhof. M. Borelly, of 
Marseilles, discovered another comet, August 
20th; and on the 28d M. Paul Henry, at Paris, 
reported still another. These were all faint 
telescopic objects. M. Stephan obtained an 
observation of Faye’s comet, September 8d; 
it was still exceedingly small and faint, and 
only about 9" from its ¢omputed place. Dr. 
Vogel, of Bothkamp, has observed the spectra 
of Borelly’s and Henry’s comets. The spec- 
trum of the first named consisted of three 
bands in the yellow, green, and blue. The rel- 
ative intensity of the bands in order from the 
red was indicated by the numbers-8, 7, and 2. 
Each of the bands shaded off very markedly 
from toward the violet, the greatest intensity 
being toward the red. Only one observation 
was made, and then the comet was near the 
horizon. The spectrum of the other comet 
consisted of three ordinary bright lines, which 
were, however, sharper than usual toward the 
red. Some of the bands bear a clear resem- 
blance to the carbon-spectra, 

Telescopic Observation of Meteors.—Dr. Galle, 
of Breslau, maintains the theory that multiple 
meteors enter our atmosphere in flights, and 
do not owe their separation into discrete 
bodies to the effect of- explosion. Recently, 
Dr. Reimann obseryed with the Kénigsberg 
heliometer three small meteors traversing the 
field, separated from each other by small dark 
spaces. The two in front were smaller than 

e third, and the three presented the appear- 
ance of an isosceles triangle. These bodies 
moved so slowly that they could be conven- 
iently watched. The slow motion implies 
great distances; yet they were as. bright as 
stars of the fourth magnitude. The bodies 
showed no trains. 

In another case Dr, Reimann observed a 
small meteor, and a fainter meteor following, 
about a quarter of a degree distant. Another 
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striking instance of a double meteor was that 
seen by Schmidt at Athens, The naked eye 
could see only one object; buat in the tele- 
scope two large meteors could be seen travel- 
ing in front of a namber of small fireballs, each 
of which was followed by atrain. Dr. Galle 
refers to these and other instances to pees 
his view. He considers that his researches into 
the phenomena presented by the meteors which 
fell at Pultusk on January 30, 1868, as a rain 
of stones, Senpeomets that ae poctenes dg 
separate before they reached the place o 
so-called pov and that this place is only 
the spot where a complete resistance to the 
planetary velocity and a al rebound from 
the impressed air take place, and whence the 
meteor falls with a velocity corresponding to 
the law of terrestrial gravity. Haidinger, from 
certain physical features of fallen meteors, had 
already inferred the necessity of the theory 
that the separate meteors had fullowed distinct 
paths through the air. Dr. Galle considers 
that at present it may be regarded as still an 
open question, whether meteorites enter our 
atmosphere, from outer space, already sepa- 
rated so as to form a swarm, or whether, 
shortly after entering and during their passage 
through the air, they are reduced throngh the 
effects of heat into smaller fragments, which 
the more or less freshly broken appearance of 
many fragments, as distinguished from the full 
or partial over-crusting of others, seems to in- 
dicate. He notes as unusual, in the first ob- 
servation by Dr, Reimann, the circumstance 
that the two meteors traveling in front were 
smaller than the one which followed them. 

The Transit of Venus.--In March, 1873, 
Congress appropriated the remaining $100,- 
000 of the estimated $150,000, for expenses in 
observing the transit of Venas, December 8, 
1874. The following official notice of the work 
in this connection, thos far done by the United 
States Government, ap in a memoir pub- 
lished by the Naval Observatory during the 
year: 

Preparatory measures for this object were earl: 
taken by the Observatory, At ‘eee uest of the 
Superintendent, Congress appropriated, in 1871, the 
sum of $2,000 for experiments to bo. made on the 
best forma of instruments to be used in these obser- 
vations. By section 2 of the naval bill making this 
appropriation, a commission in reference to this tran- 
elt wae to consist of the Superintendent of the 
Observatory, the President of the National Academy 
of Sciences, the Superintendent of the United States 
sibs Outta Bt Gace Reta SB 

d . ~ Sithon Neweor 5. N, 
and Prof, William Harkness, U-& Noenco denied 
as members of the Commission. In March, 1872, the 
Navy Department was ad by the Superin- 
tendent on the advisability of making national provi- 
sion for the observation of the transit, the expedi- 
tion for which would also render important service 
in determining the position of points in the Pacific 
Ocean. Theestimate of the Commission, of $150,- 
0) (to be expended in three annual installments) 
was submitted in this letter of the Superintendent, 
tees - 4 —T en * = ery, Bam. G. M. 

ym . Jon sin 
of the first instaliocent of $50,000 for the poh st ap of 


instruments, June 10,1872. This cordial 
in Congress was secured by the support of the Senate 
Committee on Education, an able report from which 
was presented by the Hon. Mr. Sawyer; Coe pif the 
influence in the House of Representatives of the 
chairman of the Committee of Appropriations, Hon, 
Mr. Garfield, with that of other Representatives, 
Among those who memorialized Congress for this 
object were the Connecticut Academy of Scien 
the California Academy, the American Philosophi 
Society of emma ry ay Chamber of Commerce 
of San Francisco, and the University of California, 
Under the appropriation already made, the Com- 
mission have contracted for most of the necessary 
instruments, andare carrying forward the previously- 
uired experimental work for observing this rare 
-_ most important event. They have issued the 
first two papers of a series upon this sudject : 
ndence with Mr. 


No. L., comprising a _correspo: 
M, Butherfurd,of New York, and a on the Ap- 
‘comb, 


lication of Photography, by Prof. New: 
; No. Il.—Charts = Tables for facilitating Predic- 
tions of the several Phases of the Transit ; pre 
by Mr. G. W. Hill, Assistant in the Nautical Alma- 
nac Office, under the direction of Prof. J. H. C, 
Coffin, Superintendent of the Almanac, 

In reply to inquiries in to the plans of the 
Commission, Prof. Newcomb, as their secretary, has 
replied in substance: That the principal reliance dur- 
ing the observations of the transit will be on pho’ 
raphy ; and that arrangements are being made for 

uipping eight ph hic stations—four in the 

orthern Hemisphere in 


apa closes with this reference to the transit 
of Venus and to the natural relation to it held by the 
Institution. It purposes to fulfill that share in the 
observations and in the results to be deduced from 
them which the astronomical world justly expects 
of it. The daily-increasing interest in this phenom- 
enon and its astronomical importance may be yet 
more ppecouseed by the general reader by attention 
to the following recent statement of a distinguished 
— > vemareeery'? fd ly Director 4 the 

yal Observatory, $ @ approac! 
transits of Venus in 1874 1882 are looked ane | 
to by astronomers with intense interest, Steps have 
already been taken by the principal nations of Eu- 
rope to observe the transit of 1874 with the aid of all 
the appliances of modern science. The transit of 
1882 will be eminently favorable for in 
America. Between those two im nt phenomena 
there will occur one of those oppositions of the planet 
Mars which are peculiarly favorable for the same pur- 
pose. We have thus three phenomena—the transit 
of Venus in 1874, the oeeeeines of Mars in 1877, and 
the transit of Venus in 1882—all favorable for obtain- 
ing a fresh determination of the value of the solar 
parallax ; and it cannot be doubted that the various 
efforts which they will call forth on the part of 
astronomers will lead to a value of the important 
i ae still more trustworthy than any yet urrived 

It is proposed to hold a meeting, of all per- 
sons who will take part in the work, at Wash- 
ington, in the spring of 1874. An artificial 
Venns will be provided making a transit over 
an artificial sun, at a distance of two miles, and 
the instruments intended for observation of the 
real transit will be used on that occasion. 

The Great Telescope at Washington. —In 
November, 1873, Mr. Alvan Clark & Sons 
completed the mounting of the great refractor 


was compl earlier 
Chance & Brother, of Birming 


eb pioh. Pm which was ground and polished 
by the Messrs. Clark. It has a clear aperture 


‘of 26 inches. The metallic base and the in- 


strument itself w: about six tons, and the 
focal length is nearly 82 feet. The new tele- 


scope is on a dome 40 feet high and 41 
feet in eter. The instrument cost $50,- 
000, appropriated by Congress. It was placed 


in position without the least accident. No 
official report has yet been made of its work- 
ing. The Messrs. Clark have received an 
Gy) from Mr. McCormick for another tele- 
scope of the same size as that at the Capitol, 
designed as a gift, it is reported, to Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Virginia. 

The Lalande Medal.—Proft. James ©. Wat- 
son, of the University of Michigan, who has 
been highly successful in the discovery of as- 
teroids, has received a valuable gold medal, 
awarded him by the Institute of France. The 
Ann Arbor Register says: 


Institute of France, in July, 1870, but, on account of 
ak pete nbnd were de- 


mint, as to its fineness and weight, as well as 225 
franes in bills of the Bank of France, being the un- 
expe: of the sum appropri by the 
Institute for the medal. It is exquisitely wrought. 
and has on one side a bust of Minerva in half reliet, 
: “Institut Inpérial de 
The other side 


AURORA BOREALIS, A very brilliant 
aurora was seen, April 18th, over a large part 
of England, and scientific observers communi- 
cated many interesting facts with regard to it 
to the press. Mr. A. 8, Herschel enjoyed a 
good view of the phenomenon at Carlisle, and 
records his impressions of it at length. The 
first manifestation of the aurora took place at 
9 Pp. M., in a clear sky, in the form of a bright, 
white arch, divided into low streamers. From 
this presently arose tall but faint shafts of 
light, which, later on, changed to a deep rose- 
color, and from that to rich crimson, some of 
them having the intensity of fire. The light 
at one time was so great that Mr. Herschel 
could read his watch and correct his note- 
book by it. The m of the red stream- 
ers, like that of the white, he examined with 
a small pocket ‘oscope, and found in it 
only the usual bright greenish line which was 
very vivid in every phase of the display. The 
author thus describes the spectacle at its 
height, and thence to the close: 

Both the arches and streamers were stationary, 


and presented no sensible tendency to motion, how- 
ever slow, while they were visible. At this time the 
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brightening streamers began to flicker in their light. 
Waves of light pew trom the north, succeeded 
each other ra) idly, and ap’ to flow swiftly over 
them toward the zenith. h after arch was visible 
as the waves passed over them, and fitful gleams 
among the auroral masses overhead shot to and fro 
there, like flashes of summer ligh . The rays 
and wisps of the corona, and belts or ents of 
the aurora overhead were rendered especially lumi- 
nous by these discharges. Farther from the zenith, 
in the north, the waves rose smoothly and steadily, 
with a motion that was indeed very swift, but it was 
yet quite distinetly discernible, and more easily dis- 
tinguishable there than in their passage overhead. 
‘The arches or belts of the streamers appeared to be 
lighted up instantaneously, as they were reached. 
though their intermixture in the north made it 
very difficult to decide this clearly, yet the upward 
progress of the waves there was very evident, while 
no such ascending movements could be distin- 
eye in the east and west quarters of the sky. 
belts and arches stretching toward those parts 
of the horizon, through the zenith, and past, or 
through the corona, forming the termination of the 
aurora toward the south, were constantly lighted up 
by cree poeg? flashes, extending almost simultane- 
ously along their whole lengths. The brightness 
of the flashes in those parts of the aurora which in- 
eluded the corona, and arches or lateral branches 
extending from it toward the magnetic east and west 
points, is easily accounted for by the belts and clus- 
ters of streamers in those positions being seen “on 
edge,” or ‘tend on,’’ extremely foreshortened b 
a Be so that the increase of light along their 
whole heights appeared to be concentrated, when 
the waves overtook them, to a single flash. The 
motion of the waves must be extremely swift, as 
they scarcely occupied more than a second in pass- 
ing from an altitude of about 45° to the zenith. 
Supposing that (as the best observations of them 
have frequently d in showing) the heights of 
auroral arches, and of the bases of auroral streamers, 
~ gop Bw rf miles renttedn = earth’s ea 
face, the ve of p tion of these waves o 
electrical iambenes Bomcpenths to south cannot 
have been much Jess than 100 miles per second. 
Such a prodigious velocity cannot possibly be as- 
cribed to waves in the upper atmosphere driven by 
winds among its rarefied strata, to which the sweep- 
ing motion of the light waves, apparently wafted by 
gusts among the streamers, otherwise bore a very 
singular resemblance. 

At 9° 84™ some of the strongest waves passing 
across the corona lighted up a faint: white arch in 
the south, extending from Arcturus across the 
northern part of Virgo to the head of Leo, several 
d 8 in width. At 9" 87", when the wave-dis- - 
turbance, after continuing in full activity for about 
ten minutes, ceased as rapidly as it began, this arch 
and the corona still remained faintly visible ; but, . 
together with all the other arches and streamers of 
any altitude lately lighted up by the waves, they 
soon vanished, and the whole appearance of the sky 
at 9" 40" was about the same as when the aurora 
was first seen, At 9 43") however, the northern 
sky was again crowded in every part with thin, 
white streamers scattered indiscriminately over it, . 
like groves of slender fir-trees on a hill-side, among 
which one very sharp and bright ray shone for a 
few seconds, springing from the horizon to a-con-. 
siderable altitude in the west. At.9" 55™ all con- 
spicuous streamers disappeared, leaving only a 
general glow, among the brighter parts of which the 
wave - disturbance egan again, and with less in- 
tensity than before, but with the same regularly as-- 
cending motions; the undulations sueceeded each 
other without intermission until 10° 5"; they then 
ceased, and the faint appearances of the auro: 
which were visible after this time, were, so far as 
could observe them, until half-past eleven o’clock, , 
of a very insignificant and inconspicuous character... 
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urora and Sun-spots.—In a long and 
ole r published inthe American 
Prof. Elias 
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times of maxima coin’ quite remarkably 
with the maxima of the solar spots. The au- 
thor improves the to test his con- 


disturbances and sun-spots, at periods of eleven 
or twelve years, from which it will be seen 
that the ence is remarkable: 
DATE OF MAXIMUM. DATE OF MINIMUM. 
Setar Spot, | Asroras. Solar Spots, Auroras. 
1778 1778 1874 1734 
1TRS 1787.5 1798 1798 
1504 1504.5 1810 1811 
1316.5 1818 1823 1823 
1995 1890 1833.5 1834.5 
1837 1840 1843.5 18435 
IMAS 1350.5 1856 1856 
185) 1859.5 1867 1867 
Prof. Loomis comments as follows 
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eomparison of both maxima and minima indi- 
cates the critical periods of the auroral curve 
OS Sh 
longed than the eun-spot maximum. Ve 

The author also introduces a comparison be- 
tween the auroral curve and the magnetic 
carve, with results still more rising. The 
following table shows the comparatively close 


of ten or eleven years, the 
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agreement between’ the dates of maximum and 
minimum of the two classes of phenomena: 
DATE OF MINIMUM. 


Magnetic Decll- 
uation, 


1784 
1799.5 1798 
1323.6" 1823 


wanting. 


um, the 
average difference am to one year; while the 
time of auroral minimum either coincides with the 

minimum or pigenrpenetss it, the aver- 
difference amounting to al 


latitudes of E 
peri 


mire as to the probable connection 
between these three classes of phenomena, we can- 
not seppoee tht 5 Ne ee ee ane 
any direct influence on the earth’s etism or 
electricity, but we must rather conclude that the 
black spot is a result of a disturbance of the —_ 
on 


electricity from 
and heat are the result of vibrations of a rare ether 
which fills all space, the analogy between these 
nts and electricity would lead us to conclude that 
this agent also is the result of vibrations in the same 
medium, or at least that it is a force capable of 
propagated through the ether, with a velocity 
that of light. While this influence is travel- 
through the void celestial spaces, it develops no 
light; but, as soon as it encounters the earth’s at- 
mosphere, which opus to extend to a height of 
about 500 miles, it evelops light, and its movements 
are controlled by the earth’s etic force, in a man- 
ner analogous to the influence of an artificial magnet 
upon a current of electricity circulating round it. 


AUSTRALIA axp NEW ZEALAND. The 
area and population of the British colonies in 
Australia, and of New Zealand, were, accord- 
ing to the latest official accounts, as follows: 


COLONTES. | Ares. Popalation. [Year of Census. 

New South Wales..) 908,000 | 501,580 | April, 1871 

ncaa Ra451 | ise | * | 18Tt 

South Australia ss0.002 | *1aso9s | “  187t 

netera Austratia’| gene | eittes |March, 4870 

netratia. 

ee Territory. on pO Eig PPE san. 

New Zealand..... | 106,259 | *294,023 | “” 
Total........ 8.077.701 | 1,960,550. | 


* Inclusive of natives, 
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The population of Victoria was estimated, on 
March 31, 1872, at 755,676 ; that of South Aus- 
tralia, in December, 1871, at 189,018; that of 
Western Astralia, in December, 1871, at 25,353; 
that of Tasmania, in December, 1870, at 100,- 
765. The revenue, expenditures, and public 
debt of the colonies were, in 1871, as fol- 


. lows: 


The following table exhibits the imports and 
exports: 


COLONIES, Imports. Exports. 
New South Wales...... 27,757,381 27,990,088 
Nup aig t aia 12/341.995 14,557,820 
South Australia 2,160,864 8,582,358 
< 1,577,339 2,523,782 
estern Australia...... 198,010 199,280 
Df evvedihiitines 761,278 685,088 
New Zealand.........-. 4,078,198 5,282,084 
Totals. 2:.is0s..3- 28,895,060 |  34.830,400 


Railroads and telegraphs continue to make 
rapid progress in the Australian colonies. The 
latest dates published concerning them were : 


COLONIES, Railroads. Telegraph Lines. 
New South Wales...... 403 5.247 
pe os abucapecoeds 332 3.368 
South Australia..... 126 1,617 
rh che 218 1,811 
estern Australia...... ie pad 
New Zealand........... 44 8,150 


Religious Denominations.—The number of 
churches and chapels in New South Wales 
was, in 1872, 924; that of ministers of religion, 
501. The average attendage at public wor- 
ship was 176,596, in 1871, According to the 
enumerations of 1861 and 1871, the religious 
divisions of the inhabitants was as follows: 


Numbers. 'Propor’n p. 1000, 
DENOMINATIONS. 
1861, 1871. | 1861.) 1871. 
Chareh of England 159,958 243 | 456 | 456 
Presbyterians......... 34.602 49,122 99 96 
Wesleyans............ 23, 67 72 
pa ay a newer ble 5,411 9,253 16 18 
Other i. 9,863 15,499 28 30 
Roman Catholics...... | 99.198 | 147,627 | 283 | 293 
Hebrews.........0+06+ 1,759 2,395 4 4 
edans and 
12,909 7.455 37 17 
All others.......-...4. 8,393 7.112 10 | .14 


The Church of England had 277 places of 
worship; the Free Church of England, 1; the 
Roman Catholies, 196; the Presbyterians, 17 ; 
the Wesleyan Methodists, 223; the Primitive 
Methodists, 89; the Congregationalists, 19; 
the United Methodists, 4; the Baptists, 16; 
the Unitarians, 1; the German Lutherans, 2; 


the Christians, 8; the Jews, 2; the Christian 
Israelites, 3. There were 1,282 churches and 
chapels, and, with the exception of a small 
vote of £50,000 made by the colonial govern- 
ment, and available by all denominations, they 
are entirely self-sustaining. Besides these, 825 
school-houses, and 577 other buildings, making 
a grand total of 2,134 buildings of all descrip- 
tions, are used for public worship. The places 
used for worship by the several denominations 
were as follows: Church of England, 200 
churches, 99 school-houses, and 117 dwellings 
or —— buildings; Free Church of England, 
5 churches, 8 school-houses, 1 dwelling; Pres- 
byterians, 256 churches, 92 school-houses, and 
141 dwellings ; Free Presbyterians, 5 churches, 
8 school-houses, 1 dwelling-house; Wesleyans, 
815 cee 30 school-houses, 70 dwellings; 
Primitive Methodists, 79 chapels, 5 school- 
houses, 15 dwellings; United Methodist Free 
Church, 26 chapels, 9 school-houses, and,4 
dwellings; Methodist New Connection, 3 
chapels ; Bible Christians, 46 chapels, and 29 
dwellings; Congregationalists, 68 chapels, 12- 
school-houses, and 12 dwellings; Baptists, 48 
chapels, 85 dwellings; Evangelical Lutherans, 
19 chapels, 8 school-houses, 17 dwellings; Uni- 
tarian Christians, 1 chapel; Welsh Calvinistic 
Connection, 7 chapels, 1 school-house, and 1 
temporary place of worship; Christians, or 
Disciples of Christ, 13 chapels, 17 dwellings; 
United Brethren, or Moravians, 2 chapels, 1 
school-house; Catholic Apostolic Church, 1 
chapel, 2 temporary places of worship ; Roman 
Catholic Church, 137 chapels, 58 school-houses, 
115 occasional places of worship; Christian 
Israelites, 4 chapels, 1 school-house; Jews, 4 
synagogues, 1 school-house, and 5 vecasional 
buildifigs. The census returns of 1871 thus 
classify the people according to their creeds: 
257,835 Episcopalians (including 5,997 Protes- 
tants not otherwise defined) ; 112,983 Presby- 
terians; 94,220 Wesleyan Methodists; 18,191 
Independents, or Congregationalists; 16,311 
Baptists; 10,559 Lutherans, or German Prot- 
estants; 3,540 Christians (Church of Christ) ; 
93 Moravians and United Brethren; 1,432 
Calvinists and Calvinistic Methodists; 3888 
members of the Society of Friends; 1,016 Uni- 
tarians; 1,028 other Protestants; 170,620 Ro- 
man Catholics (including 852 Catholics not 
otherwise defined); 278 Catholic Apostolic 
Church ; 882 Greek Church ; 285 Israelites and 
Christian Israelites; 79 Mormons; 857 Jews; 
18,392 of other sects, including 17,650 pagans; 
2,787 of no denomination ; 2,150 of no religion; 
5,560 unspecified ; 9,965 who object to state 
their religion. 

In South Australia, the aggregate number of 
churches and chapels is upward of 568, with 
seats for nearly 110,067 persons, exclusive of a 
large number of buildings and rooms occasion- 
ally used for devotional purposes. The mem- 
bership of the different denominations, accord- 
ing to the census of 1871, with the places of 
worship, was as follows: 
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Other Houses 
of Worship. 
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Fourteen thousand four hundred and seven- 
ty-nine persons were not classified, or objected 
to 


state their persuasion. 

The creeds of West Australia are thus repre- 
sented: Church of England, 14,619; Roman 
Catholics, 7,118; Wesleyans, 1,347 ; Inde- 

ents, 882; Presbyterians, 529; Baptists, 

Jews, 62; 147 are returned as of no de- 
nomination. ‘The religious denominations of 
Tasmania were thus recorded, according to 
the census of February, 1870: Church of Bng- 
land, ei ely Church of Rome, 22,091 ; Chu 
of Scotland, 6,644; Free Church of Scotland, 
2,420; Wesleyan Methodists, 7,187; Indepen- 
dents, 3,981; hg pg OE Jews, 232; 58 
ciety of Friends, 82; Mohammedans and pa- 
gans, 4; other sects, 2,759. The number of 
churches and of worship owned by the 
several denominations was as follows: Church 
of England, 100 ; Roman Catholics, 32; Church 
of Scotland, 25; Wesleyans, 52; Co 
tionalists, 54; Primitive Methodists, 15; Uni- 
ted Free Methodists, 1; Friends, 1; Jews, 1. 

AUSTRIA, Carotine Avevsta, Dowager- 
Empress of, fourth spouse, and widow of the 
Emperor Franz I., and step-grandmother of 
the ng he Franz Jose’ gy) 
ter of the late Maximilian Joseph im ing of 
Bay: born at Munich, February 8, 1792; 
died in February 8, 1873, She was 
married to Franz I. October 29, 1816, and 
crowned Queen of Hangary, September 25, 
1825, The Emperor died, March 2, 1835, leav- 
ing her a widow at theage offorty-three. After 
the acceasion of the present Emperor, he was, 
until her death, very mach under the influence 
of his mother, the Archduchess Sophia Wil- 
helmina, a sister of the subject of the present 
notice, who, thirteen years younger, 
ort an i ns will, and brooked no 

terference with her behests, It was.much 
to the honor of the late Empress-Dowager, 

during her thirty-eight years of widow- 

in the imperial ital, she steadfastly 

tto maintain peace in theimperial honse- 
hold, often yielding what she might justly 
have demanded, to attain it. 

AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONAROBY, an 
empire in Central Enrope. Emperor, Francis 
Joseph L, born August 18, 1830; succeeded 
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his uncle, the Punpercs Ferdinand L., on De- 
cember 2, 1848. Heir-apparent to the throne, 
Archduke Rudolphus, born August 21, 1858. 
‘Area of the monarchy, 240,348 square miles ; 
population, according to the census of 1869, 
35,901,485. The area of cis-Leithan Austria (the 
lands represented in the Reichsrath) is 115,908 
square miles; population in December, 1 
estimated at 20,727,164. It was distribu’ 
among the different crown-lands as follows: 


Inhabitants in 1872+ 
2,027,249 
= 655 


20,727,164 

Of the total population, 10,073,110 were of 
the male, and 10,654,054 of the female sex. 
Emigration from A 
of other countries, is in 
number of emigrants in 1871 was - 6,169, 
while that of immigrants was only 687. 
number of marri. in 1870 was 199,083, of 
births 826,882, of deaths 598,581. 

The value of the agricultural productions 
was, in 1871, estimated at 1,411,500,000 flor- 
ins. The most important articles are: wheat, 
111,400,000 f1.; rye, 156,700,000 fl.; oats, 
101,500,000 fi,; potatoes, 117,400,000 fl; hay, 
204,500,000 fl. ; straw, 115,000,000 fl. ; barl 
76,700,000 fl.; maize, 22,500,000 fl.; beets, 
64,700,000 fl.; wine, 36,700,000 fi. ; 
88,300,000 fl, ; butter, cheese, and other kinds 
of milk-products, 66,800,000 fl. The total 
value of the mineral production (exclusive of 
rock-salt) was, in 1871, 82,800,000 fl. ; rock-salt, 
and the production of the smelting-houses (ex- 
clusive of the erase 25,600,000 fl. ; the 

te value of rock-salt, and the production 
of the salt-works, 22,000,000 fl.: 82,618 per- 
sons were employed in the mines, 14,014 in the 
smelting-honses, and 9,720 in the t-works, 

The number of beet-sugar manufactories in 
1871 was 225, and the number of beets used 
21,500,000. Of the 2,890 breweries, the largest 
number was in Bohemia, 959; Upper Austria, 
277; Galicia, 255; and Moravia, 251. Of the 
distilleries, 40,435; in Tyrol, 11,800; Styria, 
6,800; Upper Austria, 4,900; the Littoral, 4,100; 
Carinthia, 3,700; Salzburg, 3,800. 

The commerce of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, in 1871, was as follows: 


Imports, 


Exports. 


Austro-Hungarian Customs Union, Floring. 


Florine, 
withont metals,........ 

dustro Huxgarien Customs Union, vsaiegae: oe 

7.824.972 


AH MOAIS ..... 0c sesveveseee 59,382, 
Ca Territory of Dalmatia...... 8,631. 

* All the following statistics refer to cir-Leithan Aus- 
tria, unlees the contrary is expressly stated. 
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The First Danube Steam-Navigation Com- 
pany had, in 1871, 154 steamers and 552 
towing-boats: income, 10,900,000 florins; ex- 

ditures, 12,100,000 florins. The Steam- 

avigation Company of the Austrian Lloyds 

in 1871, 66 steamers: income, 10,800,000 
florins; expenditures, 9,600,000 florins. 


Gritz 
The Greek Oriental Church of cis-Leithan Prau 
. Austria had hitherto no archbishop, while 4 


in the territory of the Hungarian crown there 
was one for the Roumanian nation (Hermann- 
stadt), and one for the Servians (Carlovitz), 
In order to complete the organization of this 
church in the districts represented in the 
Reichsrath, the Austrian Government erected, 
in January, 1873, the Greek bishopric of 
Czernowitz in the Bukowina into an archbish- 
opric, to which henceforth the Greek Church 
in cis-Leithan Austria is subordinate. The 
Greek Oriental Church has, besides the arch- 
bishop, 2 bishops (both in Dalmatia), 316 par- 
ishes, and 14 convents, and 2 theological in- 
stitutions at-Ozernowitz and at Zara, in Dal- 
matia. The Roman Catholic Church has 7 
archbishops of the Latin rite, 1 of the Greek, 


and 1 of the Armenian, 25 bishops of the Latin. 


and 1 of the Greek rite, 6,567 parishes of the 
Latin and Armenian, and 1,427 of the Greek 
rite; 463 convents and houses of male, and 
290 of female orders. The most numerous 
among the male orders are: the Franciscans 
110 houses); Capuchins, 83; Dominicans, 35 ; 

inorites, 31; Piarists, 29; Benedictines, 19; 
Regular Canons (Augustinians), 17; Brothers 
of Merey, Bernhardines, and Jesuits, each 16, 
Among the female orders, the most numerous 
are the Sisters of Charity (102 houses); the 
Franciscan Tertiarians, 33; the School Sisters, 
49; the Benedictines, 17. 

The system of public schools is in course of 
reconstruction, on the basis of the law of May 
14, 1869. The duty of erecting Volksschulen 
devolves on the communes. All children have 
to attend school from their sixth to their four- 
teenth year. During the year 1870-71, there 
were 46 Birgerschulen and 13,769 Volks- 
schulen; in all, 13,815 public schools. With 
regard to the language used in schools, 6,040 
were German, 5,495 Slavic, 1,007 Italian, 1,248 
mixed, and 25 others. The number of Kinder- 
garten connected with the schools was 53. The 
number of children of school-age was 1,287,803 
boys and 1,295,375 girls of an age from six to 
twelve, and 413,197 boys and 413,725 girls of an 
age from twelve to fourteen. The number of 
attendants was, at the Birgerschulen, 9,757 
boys and 4,377 girls, at the Volksschulen, 
932,740 boys and 873,836 girls. The number 
of gymnasia (colleges) in 1878 was 93, with 
24,429 pupils (among whom were 9,658 Ger- 
mans, 5,394 Ozechs, 5,239 Poles, 1,502 Ruthe- 
nes, 1,255 Servians, Croats, and Slovenes; 
there were besides 47 Realgymnasia, with 7,042 
pupils, and 63 Realschulen, with 18,349 pupils; 
43 commercial academies and schools, with 849 
teachers and 7,060 pupils. The universities of 
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Austria had, during the winter of 1872-73, 
me following number of professors and stu- 
ents: 


Professors, | Students, 
206 8,756 
70 963 
46 663 
115 1,755 
82 1,031 
112 652 


The list of societies in 1871 embraced 462 
stock-companies, 703 singing-societies, 50 so- 
cieties for the promotion of commerce and 
industry, 18 art-unions, 270 agricultural so- 
cieties, 138 musical societies, 478 political 
societies, 219 Schittzen-companies, and 294 
Turnvereine, 146 literary, and 524 charitable 
societies; total number of societies reported, 
8,999. The number of savings-banks in 1871 
was 211, the number of depositors, 1,027,048; 
the total amount of deposits, 841,187,380 
florins. 

The Austrian Reichsrath, which had ad- 
ears on December 20, 1872, again assem- 

led on January 15, 1878. The most impor- 
tant work of the session was the discussion of 
the law on electoral reform which the Govern- 
ment had promised to introduce.* The con- 
sent of the Emperor to the ministerial draft was 
iven on February 10th; on February 14th the 
raft was distributed among the members of 
the Reichsrath, and on March 4th the Com- 
mittee on the Constitution made its report. 
The Liberal majority of the Reichsrath, all the 
time fearing that reactionary influences might 
ain prevail at court, and at the last moment 
dispose the Emperor against the reform, con- 
cluded to hasten, as much as possible, the 
adoption of the ministerial draft. Although 
the Committee on the Constitution, in whose 
name the most prominent leader of the Liberal 
majority, Dr. Herbst, had drawn up the report, 
desired to improve the Government bill by a 
number of amendments, they thought it safer 
to secure for the present a sympathizing min- 
istry, and therefore fully concurred in the bill, 
with the insignificant exception of raising the 
future number of members of the Reichsrath 
from 351 to 358. The vote on the bill was 
taken on March 6th. As the Czechic Federal- 
ists from Bohemia and Moravia had not taken 
part at all in the work of the Reichsrath, and 
the deputies of the Catholic party from Ger- 
man Tyrol had Jaid down their ultimatum, the 
opposition to the ministry was chiefly limited 
to the Polishd eputies. e efforts to concili- 
ate them by compromises had failed. After 
a declaration from their leader, Grocholski, 
they left the hall before the vote, and the elec- 
toral reform was carried by all against two 
votes. It was agreeably noticed that several 
deputies of Galicia, and all of Dalmatia, voted 
with the majority. The Herrenhaus likewise 


*The principal features of the law proposed by the 
Government are mentioned in the AmeRIcAN ANNUAL 
Cyctorzp14 for 1872, p. 51. 
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adopted the law, on March 27th, by a large 
majority, after Prince Starhem and Baron 
von Lichtenfels had pointed out its significance. 
The signing of the bill by the Emperor called 
forth enthusiastic demonstrations of joy, espe- 
cially in the German districts; the town coun- 
cil of Vienna = how _ frst oe ress to 
the Emperor profoun: titude. The 
Liberals 4 the eidptiont of the electoral 
reform as the beginning of a new political era 
in Austria. Henceforth, they think, it will be 
im ble for the provincial Diets, where the 
Foteralisy and Reactionists have their chief 
one, conspire, with any hope of suc- 
coss, for the overthrow of the 

means of a two-thirds majority. 

The second important point of the ministe- 
rial programme for the session was the Aus- 
pleich with Galicia oe regulation of its pro- 
vineial rights though the Government 
believed itself to have gone in its concessions 
to the Poles as far asthe care for the union 
of the empire would allow, it concluded, in 
view of the electoral reform just carried, to 
make a new attempt at peep yore the more 
moderate Polish party, and of withdrawing it 
from the influence of the ultra-nationalists un- 
der the inflnence of Grocholski. The Emper- 
or, therefore, on April 22d, in order to giv 
as he expressed hin.self, to Galicia “a proo: 
of his continuing care,” ry pean the burgo- 
master Ziemialkowski, of berg, as minis- 
ter without portfolio. The new minister had 
not taken any part in the negotiations for 
effecting the Auagleich, and was known to be 
a of direct elections; like the present 
Prime-Minister of Hungary, he had been, dur- 
ing the revolutionary period of 1848-'49, con- 
demned to death for his complicity with the 
revo) echeres, the session was 
closed on April 24th, there was no time for 
observing the immediate effect of this appoint- 
ment upon the Reichsrath. In his closing 
speech, the Emperor, referring to the electo- 
ral reform, expressed his hope that, “on this 
ground all the tribes and parties me! unite in 
order to work in the spirit of reconciliation, in 
noble competition, and with united strength 
for the ess and the honor of the Father- 
land, and for the prosperous development of 


The meotings of the two delegations of Ans- 
tria proper and of Hungary for the discussion 
of the common affairs of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy were opened on April 2d. The Em- 
peror, and the presidents of the two “— 
tions, ~ par a span eg _ © 

resent prospects of a long peace, which the 

Pelieved to have been strengthened by the 
meeting of the Emperors of Austria, Ger- 
——. Russia, in Berlin. 

April 20th, the eldest daughter of the 
Emperor, Arch-dachess Gisela (born July 12, 
1856), was married to Prince Leopold of Ba- 
varia (born February 9, 1846), second son of 
Prince Luitpold. In a note addressed to the 


nstitution by 


| gpa het Prince Aces on April 


‘thanks for 
the numerous 
on this occasion, he had received from all class- 
es of the population. 
Although the Austrian ministry jet tr: gen- 


eral, looked upon as the ent of the prin- 
pod a beral party, it pursued in some, 


cularly in religious meee a con- 
ciliato oy, Which gave great offense to 
the majo ty of the Liberal party. The Minis- 
ter of Public Worship, Von Stremayr, in a cir- 
cular to the public schools, increased the reli- 

ious exercises of the pupils. They must go 
‘our times a year to confession, and be con- 
ducted by the teachers to the mass and to the 
public procession of Corpus Christi. The teach- 
ers protested, and the standing committee of 
the Austrian Teachers’ Association, in April, 
asked the minister to withdraw his circular, as 
irreconcilable with Article 14 of the funda- 
mental law of the state, according to which no 
body can be forced to take part in a religious 
act. The minister replied to this remonstrance 
by the deposition of Herr Bobies, the director 
ofa e ule” at Vienna, and the chief 
of the Austrian Teachers’ Association, and di- 
rected the school authorities of Austria to sup- 
~ all ape: expressions of mrperts with 

bies. The ministry approved of the circular 
of Stremayr, and dissolved several political as- 
sociations which had passed resolutions in fa- 
vor of Bobies, or asked for the separation of 
church and state. Specially distasteful to the 
Liberals was a rescript of the Minister of Pub- 
lie Instruction, in which he restored to the 
Jesuits, who are professors of the theological 
faculty of the ghee of Innspruck, the 
right to be elected into the Academic Senate. 

hile the ministry thus offended a ion of 
the Liberal party, it fully concili the more 
moderate portion of the Catholic Barty, who, 
under the leadership of the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, separated from the Ultra- 
montane section of the party, abandoned a 
direct opposition to the Austrian Constitution, 
and only demanded an outspoken Austrian 
basis for the new constitutional life of the em- 
pire. Other bishops were less conciliatory: 
thus, the Bishop of Olmitz, Prince of Fursten- 
berg, refused to notify the parish priests that 
the certificates of the deaths of Tealan subjects 
must henceforth be drawn up according to a 
schedule agreed upon by the Governments of 
Austria and Italy, on the ground that this 
agreement between Austria and Italy was an 
eneropclenent upon the rights of the Apostolic 


The foreign policy of the Austrian Govern- 
ment was more acceptable to the Liberal pany: 
The visits of the Empress of German i- 
enna in June, and of the Emperor in October, 
called forth very enthusiastic popular demon- 
strations in favor of the estab] ent of inti- 
mate relations between Austria and Germany. 
The reception of King Victor Emmanuel by 


— 
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the Emperor and people of Austria was like- 
wise very cordial, although many members of 
the imperial family, and of the high aristocra- 
ey, left Vienna in time in order to avoid meet- 
the excommunicated king. 
uring the summer months all the political 
parties were active in their preparations for 
the first elections according to the new 
- electoral Jaw which took place in the latter 
part of October. The ies favorable to the 
present Constitution obtained a considerable 
majority: the German Liberals gained several 
seats in Bohemia over the Ozechs, and in Ga- 
pred ecayperere:s who perth grap ns = 
onstitutio: nst the Polis 
Hitiomalists,” etre rabies of the Reichsrath 
was opened on November 4th. On the day 
before, a meeting of all the feudal federalist 
and Catholic opponents of the Constitution 
was held, which was attended by Ozech 
Slovenes, a few Poles, the feudal deputies an 
_ the Catholic deputies of the rural districts of 
Tyrol, Styria, and Upper Austria. It was re- 
solved to leave every yok! of the opposition 
at liberty to enter the Reichsrath or not, and 
it was that nearly all, except forty- 
five Uzechs and Moravians, would enter. On 
November 5th, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
delivered the opening speech, in which new 
laws, for the protection of commerce from the 
disastrous consequence of panics, and for the 
new r ions of religious affairs, were an- 
noun The Reichstag elected Dr. Rech- 
bauer, one of the leaders of the German Lib- 
erals, president, and Vidulich (Dalmatian) and 
Pillersdorf (German) Loe oe In the 
address to the Emperor, which the Reichstag 
adopted in reply to the speech from the throne 
it expressed the hope that the f gpa of 
complete ee of religion and conscience 
would be carried through, and that the sover- 
eignty of the state governments would be 
pone against any encroachments on the 
part of Charch 


The Sta sere 34 at ao was 
opened by t! peror on May Ist, in the pres- 
ence of the Empress and several eapavdakes 
and ee the Crown-prince and 
the wn-princess of Germany, the Prince 
of Wales and Prince Arthur of Great Britain, 
the Crown-prince of Denmark, and of from 
80,000 to 40,000 people. The prime-minister, 
Prince Aners , represented the Exhibition 
as the Em 8s own work, for which the 
pore of Austria offered to him their heart- 

It thanks, In the name of the city in Vi- 
enna, the Emperor was thanked by the burgo- 
master, Dr, Felder. It was generally observed 
that there was less enthusiasm among the 
masses of the people than at any of the preced- 
ing great international exhibitions. With the 
exception of the German and the English 
de ents, the preparations were far from 
being completed. is was especially the 
case in the department of the United States, 
the commissioners of which had been sus- 
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pended by President Grant, in consequence 
of grave charges brought against them. The 
number of countries represented at the Ex- 
hibition was larger than on any of the pre- 
ceding exhibitions, as not only the countries 
of Europe and America were represented, but 
also the empires of the East, which of late 
have begun to establish closer commercial and 
diplomatic relations with the Christian world. 
China, Japan, India, Persia, Morocco, Tunis, 
had sent their contributions, no less than Tur- 
key and Egypt. The International Jury of 
the Exhibition began its labors onWune 16th. 
Each of the twenty-six groups into which the 
objects of the Exhibition were divided had 
its own special jury, and the presidents of the 
several groups formed a Council of Presidents, 
The President of this Council was Prince Jo- 
seph Adolphus Schwarzenberg; Vice-Presi- 
dents, the Netherlandish ambassador, Baron 
Heeckeren, the Brazilian ambassador, Baron 
Porto Seguro, and the Swedish ambassador, 
Count Piper. The series of literary Interna- 
tional Congresses which were held in con- 
nection with the Exhibition began on April 
16th, with an International Patent Congress, 
The Congress declared in favor of efficient 
atent laws for the protection of inventors, 
t also resolved that only inventors should 
obtain patents; that patents should be issued 
for, or extended to, a term of fifteen years; 
that a complete publication of patents should 
be obligatory. An international patent law 
was declared to be greatly desirable, and the 
Austrian Government promised to use its 
diplomatic influence in behalf of such a law. 
An executive committee, with the General- 
Director of the Exhibition, Baron Schwarz, at 
its head, was appointed to carry out the in- 
tentions of the Congress. The Congress of 
Agriculture and Forestry was attended by 
representatives of a large number of countries, 
among them of Turkey and the South Ameri- 
can republics. The first subject of discussion 
was the protection of useful birds, and a reso- 
lution was passed to ask the Austrian Govern- 
ment to secure the protection of the birds 
which were useful to agriculture, by means 
of international treaties. According to the 
opinion of the Congress the capture and the 
killing of birds which eat insects are to be un- 
conditionally forbidden; a list of the birds 
which ought to be protected is to be made; 
the birds which mostly feed on grain should 
be protected during the time from March 1st to 
September 15th ; the capture of birds by means 
of slings, traps, and lines, is to be totally for- 
bidden; as well as the robbing of birds’-eggs 
and young birds, the destruction of nests, and 
the sale of birds, living or dead, which eat 
insects. The Austrian Government was also 
requested to exert itself in behalf of bringing 
about an international agreement among the 
states for improving the statistics of agricult- 
ure and forestry. A series of six resolutions 
was adopted, suggesting measures for the 
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better of forests. The 
of Cul Lee ee aoe aeaae 
August Ist, resolved to establish a standing 


committee embracing all the states cultivating 
flax, which is to act as an international organ 
for the improvement of flax. The next Inter- 
national Congress will be held at Ghent. The 
third International Medical Congress was 
on September Ist, by Archduke Rai- 
nier, after whom, it was by Prof. 
Rokitansky. For every subject embraced in 
the ¢, & special president was elect- 
ed, The subject discussed was the ques- 
tion of vaccination, Prof. Jaccoud, of Paris, 
the founder of the Medical Congress, being 
The Congress declared itself in 
favor of the com introduction of vac- 
cination. The discussion on syphilis was pre- 
sided over iy Ao Warlomout, of Brussels, 
and resulted in the adoption of twelve resolu- 
tions, defining the measures which the states 
should adopt with regard to prostitution and 
syphilis, special meeting of physicians of 
insane asylums recommended the appointment 
of a committee on insanity in the Min- 
istry of the Interior of every state. With 
regard to the question of quarantine, the Oon- 
gress declared in favor of abolishing all land 
and river quarantines, and a thorough revision 
of the ocean quarantine. The fourth Inter- 
national Medical will be held at 
Brussels. A Pomological and Oinological 
of wine-culture) Congress was opened on 
3d. The two sections held separate 
sessions. The oinological section resolved to 
appoint an international committee which is 
to fix common names for all kinds of grapes, 
and to hold annual meetings. The Congress 
will meet again at the close of September, 
1874, at Treves, and, on motion of a French 
member, the Government will be invited to 
send representatives. The most interestin 
and the best attended of all the Internation 
Congresses held in connection with the Exhi- 
bition was the Private International Confer- 
ence for voluntary aid in times of war, A num- 
ber of resolutions, relative to improved meth- 
ods of transporting the wounded from the 
field of battle and on railroads, were adopted. 
One resolution recommended that, in war, 
every soldier be supplied with bandages, in 
order that, in case of his being wounded, the 
poems material is sure to be on hand, An 
nterna' 


re silver or double (, and 


meeey, | unit (the metrical dollar of 
14 gramme, ided into 100 cents), The 
Congress, at which the states 


of Eorope, the United States, and China, were Th 


was presided over by Dr, Jelinek, 
of Vienna, A number of resolutions aiming 


obser- 
ment of 


clared to be desirable. The governments of 
the several states are to be requested to cause 
the meeting of a new International Meteoro- 
three years hence. A stand- 
ing committee for out the resolutions 
of the Congress was consisting of seven 
members. The International Jury, after fin- 
ishing their labors, ae to the Director- 
General of the Exhibition, Baron von Schwarz- 
Senborn, through the Council of Presidents, 
a magnificent farewell address, in which they 
express the most 1 recognition of his 
eminent services. e members of the jury 
declared that, after having made themselves 
familiar with all the details of the Exhibition, 
they consider it an event of so vast impor- 
tance for the progress of civilization, that its 
results can at present not yet be fully epee 
ciated, but they are sure that, for all 
to come, it will secure to the talented director 
a famous name in history. The document is 
signed by seventy-two members of the jury. 
On August 16th, the city of Vienna gave a 
splendid banquet to the prominent men of the 
hibition in the ci Vienna, which was 
followed by popular festivities in the park of 
the Exhibition, attended by more than 100,000 
persons, The solemn announcement of the 
prizes which had been awarded by the Inter- 
national Jury took place on August 18th, the 
birthday of the Emperor of Austria. As the 
Emperor was absent, lis eldest brother, the 
duke Charles Louis, acted in his place. 
As the large rotunda of the palace of exhibition 
was too much crowded with articles of the 
Exhibition, the festivity took place in the im- 
perial riding-school, e number of “ Diplo- 
mas of Honor” which were awarded was 
419, of which Germany received 100; Austria, 
81; France, 80; Great Britain, 28; Switzer- 
land, 22; Russia, 20; Belgium, 20; Italy, 19; 
yous amine, 183 “de Ae 9; ~ 8; 
etherlands, 6; Japan, 5; China, 2; Brazil, 
2; Turkey, 2; Denmark, 2; Portugal, 1; Rou- 
mania, Greece, and t, one each, The 
diploma of honor was designed to bear the 
character of a peculiar distinction for eminent 
merits in the domain of science, and its ap- 
plications to the education of the people, and 
the advancement of the intellectual, social, 
and material welfare of men. Nine diplomas 
were given to the United States. des 
these diplomas of honor, 70 “ Medals for 
” 177 “Medals of Merit,” 2 “ Medals 
for Fine Arts,” 5 “Medals for Good Taste,” 
28 “ Medals for Codperators,” and 145.“ Di- 
plomas of Merit or Honorable Mention,” 
were awarded to citizens of the United States, 
The Exhibition closed on November 2d, on 
which day it was visited by 189,087 
e te number of persons who had 
mm the Exhibition was reported at 7,264,- 
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BADGER, Rey. Mixron, D. D., a Congrega- 
tionalist cl and writer, for thirty-eight 
years an ve and efficient secretary of the 
American Home Missionary Society, born in 
Coventry, Conn., May 6, 1800; died in Madi- 
son, Conn., March 1, 1873. From early youth 
he gave evidence of the possession of remark- 
able talent, and, having united with the Con- 

Church at the age of sixteen, he 

was encouraged to obtain an education with a 
view to the ministry. He entered Yale Col- 
lege in 1819, and graduated with distinguished 
honor in 1823. After i aoe 3 a year in 
teac in New © , he began his 
theo al studies in Andover Theological 
Seminary, but in 1826 removed to New Haven 
to become a tutor in Yale College, and finished 
his preparation for the ministry in the Yale 
Divinity School. He was licensed to preach 
in 1827 by the New Haven East Association, 
and was ordained January 3, 1828, as pastor 
of the South Congregational Church in An- 
dover, Mass. His parish included the Theolo- 
gical Seminary and Phillips Academy, and his 
congregation was, as a body, highly intelligent 
and intellectual. In this field of labor he re- 
mained for seven years, g with each 
re in the confidence of church and of 
is brethren in the ministry, by his earnest 
devotion to his work, his eloquence as a 
pee, and his tact and skill as a pastor. 

1835 he was called from his parish to be- 
come the associate secretary of the American 
Home Missionary ers f and, though it com- 
pletely overthrew all his previously-formed 

for usefulness and activity, and placed 

at once outside of all opportunities of ad- 
vancement and prominence in the ministry of 
his denomination, he felt it his duty to accept 
the Fe rer He was soon, by the es Soa 
of Dr. Peters, placed in the position of senior 
secretary, and for thirty-four years he per- 
formed the often difficult and trying duties of 
his office with a faithfulness, an assiduity, a 
comprehensiveness ate and a skill in 
the management of all its details, almost in- 
credible. He a vigorous constitu- 
tion, but the vastness and constant pressure 
of his work proved too much for even his iron 
frame, and in 1869 he was compelled, Acad 
manifestations of the disease which finally 
ended his life, to withdraw from active duties, 
though he continued until the last to be the 
wise and affectionate counselor of his asso- 
ciates and successors in office. He received 
a? Ly as of D.D. from Middlebury College 

4. 

BAIRD, Taomas D., Pa. D., LL. D., a dis- 
tinguished scholar, Principal and Professor of 
Mental and Moral pho etd in Baltimore 

uly 14, 1819; died 


in Baltimore, Md., June 9, 1878. He was the 
second son of the late Rev. Thomas D. Baird 
a distinguished Presbyterian clergyman and 
religious journalist of Pittsburg, Pa. He was 
educated at Jefferson College, Pa., where he 
took both the regular degrees of Bachelor 
of Arts and Master of Arts. In 1889 Prof. 
Baird came to Baltimore, having been called 
to the chair of Mathematics in the then Balti- 
more High School, a chartered institution, but 
in no way connected with the system of pub- 
lic education. He continued in this position 
for some years, and in the mean time studied 
law with the late William Schley. In 1844 
he was admitted to the Baltimore bar, but 
never practised law, preferring the more con- 
genial duties of an instructor of youth. In 
1847 he became a Professor of Mathematics in 
Marshall College, Pennsylvania, where he 
remained until 1850, when he returned to 
Baltimore, and opened a private classical and 
mathematical school. In 1854 he was again 
called to the West, having been elected a pro- 
fessor in Westminster College, Missouri. He 
returned to Baltimore in 1857, when he was 
elected Principal of the High School (now 
Baltimore City College), a ition he con- 
tinued to hold, under all the changing adminis- 
trations, up to his death. About the time he 
took charge of the Baltimore City College he 
was made Doctor of Philosophy by Concordia 
College, Missouri, and some years later Doctor 
of Laws by Centre College, Kentucky. For 
many years Dr. Baird was Secretary of the 
Maryland Historical Society, member of the 
Board of Managers of the Maryland Bible So- 
ciety, a member of the Children’s Aid Society, 
a member of the Evangelical Alliance, and a 
ruling elder in the Central Presbyterian 
Church. Prof. Baird was distinguished as a 
successful teacher of youth—one who always 
united gentleness with firmness, and so won 
the sincere affection and respect of his pupils. 
He had many warm friends in Baltimore, 
who deeply mourned the loss of such a man, 
and in educational circles his death was espe- 
cially felt. 

BAPTISTS. I. Reaurar Bartists 
America.—In the table on the following page 
are given the statistics of the Baptist Churches 
in the United States, as published in January, 
1873. 

The number of Associations was 853 ; num- 
ber of Sunday-schools (so far as reported), 
9,412; of officers and teachers in the same, 
88,085; of scholars, 653,742. The entire 
amount of benevolent contributions reported 
for the year 1872 was $4,926,527.04. The nine 
theological institutions reported 40 instruc-~ 
tors and 419 students; the 34 colleges and 
universities, 256 teachers, 3,314 male and 446 


female pupils; the 51 academies, seminaries, 
institutes, and female colleges, 264 teachers, 
1,657 male and 2,469 female pupils. 
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The anniversaries of the Northern Baptist 
societies in the United States for 1873 were 
held at roa ‘Re Y., from the 19th to the 
23d of May. meetings of the American 
a tees issionary Union were held May 
19th and 20th. The income for the year from 
all sources was re to have been $216,- 
100.70, or about $6,000 more than the income 
of any previous year. The two Woman's 

es, the Eastern and the Western, had 
contributed toward the support of women 
laboring in foreign countries the sum of $22,- 
155.94. Including the sum of $18,753.07 ap- 
plied to the payment of the debt of the previous 
ear, the schedule of appro) ions of the 
nion had reached $258,170.34. The accounts 
thus still showed a balance against the Union 
of $42,069.64, An amendment to the consti- 
jinn the design of which was to make the 
annual meeting a delegated body instead of a 
mass meeting of all the members who should 
choose to attend, had been proposed at a pre- 
vious meeting, and laid over for the considera- 
Ke 4 ~ one. eK acted en unfavor- 
e Board o agers, who passed a 

ceoniwae that they did “not consider it ex- 
pedient at present to make any change in the 


-terms of membership of the Union.” A reso- 


lution of py with the undertaking by 
the Southern Baptist Convention of a mission 
in Rome was adopted. 

The Board of Councillors of the American 
Baptist Educational Commission met at Al- 
bany, May 20th. The Executive Committee, in 
their report, presented two questions as de- 
manding eration and action: 1. Whether 
the time had arrived for entering upon the 
work of aiding in the founding of institutions 
of higher learning in States and regions re- 
quiring exterior aid; 2. Whether it would be 
expedient to make the approaching national 
centennial anniversary the occasion of a simul- 
taneous movement in all the States for the 
pane of eens pape peso ia 
report of the committee was coe an 
suggestions were apecoves by the Board of 
Councillors, In their resolutions on the points 
presented, the Councillors potas themselves 
to sustain the Executive Committee in their 
efforts “to collect and appropriate funds for 
nourishing and sustaining, pin ods of 
special exigency, unendowed or pea 36 
— pegs | for if r coe 2S 

tates requiring ior aid,” acco’ as 
the judgment of the committee such special 
exigencies may Sn ee The Board also ap- 
proved the suggestion of the Executive Com- 
mittee to have the approaching national cen- 
tennial anniversary celebrated by a simultane- 
ous movement in all the States and Territories 
for the endowment of Baptist institutions of 
learning, and invoked the codperation of all 
the churches, societies, and other Baptist 
bodies in this movement. bal} 

The anniversary of the American Baptist 
Home Missionary Society was held at Albany, 
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May 21st. The report showed the total re- 
ceipts eas a Pray res all ree _ mt 
been 593.44, and the expenditures 7 
733.09. Three hundred and thirty-seven mis- 
sionaries had been in the Northern 
Department, of whom one hundred and sixty- 
seven had labored west of the Mississippi 
River, and -two on or beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. y returned 2,117 persons 
baptized, and 25,538 in the Sunday-schools. 
The number of missionaries supported in the 
Southern States and Mexico was one hundred 
and three; forty-one churches had been or- 
ganized in this part of the field, 2,977 persons 

and between 700 and 800 freedmen 
and students were under instruction. 

The anniversary of the American Daptist 
Bible and Publication Society was held at Al- 
bany, May 22d. The entire receipts of the 

in all departments for the year ending 
March 1, 1873, were $403,823.82, or $17,454.- 
87 larger than the receipts for any previous 
year. Of this amount, $324,201.36 were re- 
ceived in the business department, being $11,- 
203.58 less than were received the previous 
year in the same yore while $79,770.- 
46 were received the missionary depart- 
ment, being $28,658.45 more than the receipts 
of the previous year. Twenty thousand dol- 
lars of the amount of the receipts reported 
had been contributed especially for the Bible 
and Sunday-school work in Italy. The publi- 
cations of the Society for the year included 
544,623 copies of books and tracts, six periodi- 
cals, a series of Bible-lessons, and the Amer- 
ican Baptist Year-Book. The effort to unite 
this Society with the American and Foreign 
Bible Society having failed, a request was 
aoe from the Executive Board of the 
atter Society that this one resume its former 
name of the “American Baptist Publication 
Society.” An amendment to the constitution 
to give effect to the desired change was adopted. 

The annual meeting of the American Bap- 
tist Historical Society was held at Albany, 
May 23d. The report showed the receipts for 
the year to have been $477, and the expendi- 
tnres $367. The number of additions to the 
library during the year was: of books, 221; 
of pamphlets, 1,226; of manuscripts (chiefly 
historical), 83. Autograph letters of eminent 
> rape enesses, and yiews of Baptist public 
buildings, had been procured. The library con- 
tained, at the time the report was made, more 
than 6,000 volumes, many of which were rare. | 

The second annual report of the two Wom- 
en's Baptist Missionary Societies shows the 
receipts of the Eastern Society nee at Bos- 
ton), for the year ending with March, 1873, to 
have been $22,629, and those of the Western 
Society (office at Chicago), for the same time, 
to have been $7,368. The Eastern Society 
supports nine women missionaries, one native 
preacher, and four, Bible-women, and helps 
support 15 schools, in which are more than 
500 scholars. The Western Society supports 
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six women missionaries and four Bible-women, 
and helps support five schools. 

The twenty-fourth anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Bible Union was held in New York, 
October Ist. The object of this Society is 
to effect new translations of the Bible. The 
Books of Joshua Shee by Dr. Bliss) and 
Judges (revised by Drs. Hackett and Bliss) had 

printed during the year, and were report- 
ed ready for circulation. The Book of Isaiah - 
(revised by Dr. Conant) was in press. Forty- 
nine thousand one hundred and sixty-seven 
bound copies of the sacred Scriptures had 
been given to churches, Sunday-schools, be- 
nevolent organizations, and individuals, during 
the year. Six hundred copies of Spanish Script- 
ures had been given away for circulation in 
Mexico, and one hundred copies for circula- 
tion in the city of New York. Copies of the 
Scriptures had also been distributed in the 
Italian, German, and Welsh languages. Dr. 
Conant, under whose supervision a large part 
of the work of revision is done, is also one 
of the members of the American Committee 
who are codperating in the work of revision 
which is going on under the direction of the 

ish Convocation of Canterbury. The re- 
ceipts of the Union for the year were $63,- 
707.51, and its expenditures $65,481.41. 

The eighteenth meeting of the Southern 
Baptist Convention was held at Mobile, Ala., 
Pogaining May 8th. The Rev. J. P. Boyce, 
D. D., of South Carolina, was elected presi- 
dent. The Board of Foreign Missions re- 
pew that their gross receipts for the year 

ad been $51,023.82, of which $22,263 were 
for the chapel in Rome. The amount of 
$3,834.49 had been contributed to the latter 
sum from the Northern States, and $1,240.20 
from England andScotland. The entire receipts 
were more than double the average receipts 
of the preceding six years. It was remarked 
with regret that, contrary to the understand- 
ing expressed at the preceding meeting of 
the convention, the extraordinary interest 
taken in the chapel at Rome had diverted at- 
tention and contributions from the general 
fund. The effort to buy a house at Rome 
had not, as yet, succeeded. The Rey. Dr. G. 
B. Taylor had been appointed missionary to 
Italy, and was expecting to sail at an early 
day. The Board had already stations at Rome, 
Civita Vecchia, Bari, , Bologna, Modena, 
Oarp?, and La Tour, with 277 members.—The 
direct receipts of the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions for the year closing with the time of the 
meeting of the convention were $27,199.20. 
Considerable sums had also been employed 
under the direction of the different associa- 
tions in what was styled “State work.” These 
sums and the balance from the previous year 
added to the direct receipts reported by the 
Board, made the whole amount, subject to use 
during the year in the work of home mis- 
sions, $46,784.35. The work of the Board had 
been prosecuted to the extent of its financial 
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ability. Fifty-five missionaries had been em- 
ployed in the domestic field, and twenty-two 
with the — hae missionaries <4 
been employ y es codperating w 
the making in all 155 effective laborers. 
A statement was made in connection with 
the report of the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions regarding the Indians with whom the 
Board labors. It from this that 
there are among the Creeks and Seminoles 
29 churches, with 28 native ministers, and 
2,100 members. Two hundred and eight 
Sunday-schools had been conducted in con- 
nection with the domestic and Indian mis- 
sions, in which were included 7,879 teachers 
and melee Sunday-School Board re- 
: porte ¢ at its sel had been $16,449.25. 
© number of Sunday-schools in the South- 
ern States was 4,535, with 126,690 officers 
and teachers, and 210,960 scholars, of whom 
277 had been baptized daring ‘the year. 
he subject of the removal of the Theological 
Seminary at Greenville, South Carolina, was 
again considered. This institution was not 
originally connected with the Convention, but 
its trustees having resolved, conditionally, to 
remove it to Lonisville, Ky., asked the advice 
of the convention on the subject. The re- 
moval of the school, as proposed by the trus- 
tees, was approved. During the debate on 
this measure it was stated by the president 
of the convention, in illustration of the need 
of a thorough theological institution in the 
South, that there were in that section only 
5,000 Baptist ministers for 13,000 churches. 
The next meeting of the convention is to be 
held at Jefferson, Texas. 
The following is a summary of the statistics 


of the Baptist Churches ‘ova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Prince Island, as re- V' 
ported at the meeting of their convention, 
August 23, 1873 : 
PROVINCES, Churcher,| Baptions.| Members, 
eae ee 168 | 418 | 18,021 
Raa | as | “mo 
MeN 30065.-35 6200 sis | 706 | 29,857 


The net increase during four years was $1 
churches, and 2,642 members. 

The Baptist Convention of Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward Island, 
met at Windsor, August 23d. Its functions 
are chiefly confined to the oversight of the 
educational interests and foreign missionary 
operations of the Baptist churches of these 

rovinces, The sem at Frederickton, 

. B,, hed been suspended through the effects 


of the new school law of New Brunswick, avers 


The academy at Wolfville, N. 8., was p r- 
ous. The endowment funds of Acadia Oo! 
actually on hand amounted to $40,000. 
Board of Foreign Missions had been endeay- 
oring since 1871 to obtain a sufficient amount 
of funds to justify them in establishing an in- 
dependent foreign mission. Their efforts had 
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at hier hcayh Meg so that a: Maing 
the m e convention a sum, inclu 
See Ureicoeny Bocety gb ane ro! Ou 
eign ety, amoun' abou 
$12,000. They had determined to establish 
the mission among the Karens of Siam. Seven 
missionaries had been accepted for this w 
and were formally ized on the 25th 
August. A proposition has been made on be- 

of the Baptists of Ontario to unite with 
the Baptists of the Lower Provinces in foreign 
mission effort. 

The Baptist Home Missi Convention of 
Ontario and Quebec met at Brantford, Ont., 
October 14th. The treasurer re the re- 
ceipts of the year to have been $5,289. Forty- 
three missionaries had been employed during 
the year. The Society was sustaining a fo 
mission, with two stations, among the Telu- 
goos of India. It had connected with it two 
missionaries, 88 assistants, of whom 21 were 
native preachers, and 14 school-teachers. A 
theological seminary had been established at 
the tam station, which had already an 
endowment fund of $50,000. The Ongola sta- 
tion reported 25 school-houses, which were at- 
tended by 800 pupils. A Home Missionary So- 
ciety had been organized at this station. 

Il. Free-witt Baptists.—The following are 
the statistics of the Free-will Baptist Church, 
as given in the Free-will Baptist Register : 


Huly 


YEARLY MEETINGS, 


SuBeBARSBSHe ea SoBEKESBERRSERSARaS 
yo beam am 
Beeagacesssaes 
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Bespesz23 


» 
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Total, 5 Yearly Meetings.| 1.504 | 1, 
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The number of quarterly meetings is 161; 
of licensed preachers (not ordained) 114. The 
tables show an increase from 1872 of seven 
quarterly meetings, 41 churches, and 666 mem- 
bers, and a decrease of 77 ministers. The 
number of colleges, seminaries, and literary 
institutes, under the care of the Free-will Bap- 


tists, is pte 

' The Baptist Register for 1874 
gives also the following names and numbers 
of ‘some of the various associations of Bap- 
tists in America, which, in doctrine and polity, 
are in ee agreement with the Free-will 


New Brunswick Conference..........-.-.-+ 7,000 
Nova Scotia Conference.........-.--.-++-++ 29 | 3,000 
Chattahoochee United Associ'n, Ga.) 13 524 
American Free Baptist Tenn. 

WE Tis Grad calss chldiidestadas ye a<cpgs onen 11 460 
West Viewinia Pree Salvation Baptist Asco- gh es 

80- 

WMEION 6 San nonicckonls oanccove d0ts dyad kee cs q 352 
United Association, Indiana.......... 25 «| 1,480 
Central Illinois Association........ 7 319 

Kentucky. 18 400 

North Carolina Convention...... Ms sar 

North Missouri Association. .... Gl dese 

Tll., Association... i eae 

ly Creek, Ill. tion... 12 665 

Sabine County, Missonri, Association...... 10 | 507 
Northwest District, Til., Quarterly Meeting, 

of General Milan canescens carne ten 6 6 243 
Union Free st Association, Tenn..... 19 817 
Arkansas Association of Baptists.......... 7 | 153 


The anniversaries of the benevolent societies 
connected with the Free-will Baptist denomi- 
nation in the United States were held at 
Farmi N. H., October 7th, 8th, and 
9th. The Hducation Society had, during the 
year, aided seventy young men studying for 
the ministry, or ten more than they had aided 
during the preceding year. The number of 
such young men in the various institutions of 

ing under the care of the denomination, 
seemed to be increasing. The report of the 
Society dwelt upon the question of the manner 
in which the demand for a more efficient and 
adequate ministry could be met. 

The Home Missionary Society reported an 
improved . financial condition. Its receipts 
during the year were $10,126.61, or about 
$2,000 more than that of the preceding year. 
It reported a permanent fund of $4,478.30. The 
debt of the Western Board had been paid, as 
well as the other old debts. About 25,000 
members had been gathered into the churches 
among the freedmen. alls for help had been 
received from Kansas, Alabama, Texas, Oregon, 
and other parts of the country. The entire re- 
ceipts of the Poreign Missionary Society during 
the year, including bequests, were $15,778.68. 
Three times that amount, says the report, 
would hardly provide for improving the op- 
portunities that were constantly offered. The 
number of missionaries in the field were in- 
sufficient for the work to be done. Three 


missionaries had been sent out during the 
year, and three more had offered themselves. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society had re- 
ceived $538.40, nearly all of which was still 
unappropriated. The subject of sending a 
young woman to India as a missionary was 
under consideration. The Sunday-School Union 
reported $484.90 in the treasury. Most of this 
amount is so invested that the interest meets 
current expenses. Reports had been received 
from only 147 schools, 

The Free Baptist General Conference of 
Nova, Scotia met at Session Hill, Yarmouth 
County, September 11th. The convention 
represents 30 churches, which have about 3,000 
members, The number of ministers is 13. The 
number of additions to the churches by bap- 
tism during the year was 158. The Board of 
Missions of this conference have for five years 
undertaken the support of one missionary in 
the foreign field. For the first four Math Chale 
expenses outrun their receipts, hey then 
adopted the plan of assessing the churches, 
which met with such success that they were 
able in the last year to pay their expenses and 
the deficiencies of the preceding four years. 

The Free Baptist Conference of New Bruns- 
wick met at St. John, October 13th. Of the 
36 ministers, 28 had had regular pastoral work, 
two had been engaged in mission-work, and 
six had not been employed. The unwavering 
adherence of the denomination to its old po- 
sition, in favor of open communion, was unan- 
imously affirmed by resolution. The hearty 
sympathy of the conference was given to the 
moyement for the prohibition of the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. The number of additions 
to the churches by baptism, during the year, 
was 465. 

Ill. Seventa-Day Baptists.—The fifty- 
ninth session of the Seventh-Day Baptist 
General Conference met at Westerly, R. I, 
September 10th. The Rey. L. O. Rogers 
was elected moderator. The committee ap- 
pointed by the previous General Conference 
to prepare a paper on the subject of commun- 
nion, not having consulted, had each prepared 
an independent paper, embodying his own 
views on the subject. A committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare, for consideration at the 
next session of the Conference, a plan for de- 
nominational reorganization, to embrace the 
following items: 1. A definite basis of repre- 
sentation, upon which all delegates to the 
Conference shall be elected; 2. If necessary, 
such revision of the constitution of the Con- 
ference as will enable it to carry forward, 
legally, all operations which may hereafter 
be intrusted to it; 8. Such definite informa- 
tion as will show how the Missionary, Tract, 
and Education Societies, may legally transfer 
their works and property to the Conference, 
if they shall at any time determine so to do. 
Twenty-seven of the churches had made no re- 
port on Sabbath-schools; the other churches 
reported 55 Sabbath-schools, with 447 teach- 


era, and 4,459 scholars. e Conference 
recommended the holding oft Sabbath-school 
teachers’ institutes and Church normal-classes, 
the publication of a monthly Sabbath-school 
journal, and an exposition of the Internation- 
al series of lessons. 

IV. Toxxers—The annual meeting and 
love-feast of those German tists who are 
commonly called Junkers or took 

lace at gig, Viger County, Pa., June 
Ist and 22d. © meetings were in a 
barn. Between six and seven hundred dele- 


were represen most of the 
and Territo and the 


tish Posses- 
sions. The questions discussed concerned mi- 
nute points of ritual and daily life. Among 
was: “Is it sinful for a ministeri 
brother at any time to occupy a stand elev: 
above the level of the surrounding pore occu- 
pied by the assembly, for reading the — 
ures, praying, or preaching?” A d 
rendered in 1866 was renewed; it left the 
matter with the conscience of the mini 
brother, but advised all to “try to keep down. 
Upon the question, “Is it according to the 
1, or is it conforming to the world, when 
subscribe for railroad-stock?” the 
meeting decided that such subscription was 
not condemned by the Scriptures, but advised 
the brethren “not to engage in it, because it 
brings them into a tion in which they are 
liable to violate their Christian principles.” 
The possession of musical instruments in their 
Sand by the Ceapel Guat Barty tpend ¢o the 
y the , and clearly op to the 
old order of the Brethren and the doctrine of 
self-denial.” The advice of the meeting was 
given against the use of hymn-books with 
notes in public worship, on the ground, as 
avowed by the speakers, that their use might 
lead to choir-singing. 

V. Mexxonrres.—The movement for the 
emigration of Mennonites from Russia to the 
United States to assume definite shape 
in 1873. Several commissioners representing 
different neighborhoods of the Russian Men- 
nonites came to America during the year, and 
visited different parts of Canada and the United 
States for the purpose of selecting lands to 
settle upon. Indacements to settle upon lands 
belonging to them were offered by the Govern- 
ment of Canada and by the Union Pacific and 
Northern Pacific Railroad Companies. One 
of the Mennonite deputations visited the set- 
tlements on the River, in Manitoba, but 
were not favorably impressed. The same dep- 
tation afterward visited of the Western 
States and Territories of the United States. 
Selections were made by different parties, of 
tracta in Kansas and Dakota. On the 26th 
of September, thirty-six families had reached 
the United States on their way to their new 
homes. Many of the families intending to 
emigrate are without the means of paying the 
expenses of such an undertaking, and the Rus- 
sians have issued an appeal in behalf of them. 
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The American Mennonites have taken up their 
cause, and are endeavoring to furnish all 
money that will be needed for the help of 
poorer members, It is understood to be the 
policy of those who intend to emigrate, not 
to settle in a body, but to divide into smaller 
neighborhoods, so that they “yt be brought 
into more close contact with the American 

ple. It is now thought that the whole 
body of Mennonites in Russia, who number 
about 40,000 souls, will, in the end, remove to 
this country. 

VI. Pantiovrar Baptists in Great Brrrary 
anv IreLtanp.—The meetings of the iy 
Union of Great Britain and Ireland are held 
in the spring and in the autumn, The spring 
meeting for 1873 was held in London, begin- 
ning on April 28th, The committee appointed 
at the autumnal session of 1871, to prepare 
a revised constitution, presented their re 
The name, “ The Baptist Union of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland,” was definitely adopted as the 
title by which the body should be ated. 
The discussion of other provisions of the con- 
stitution was continued d this meeting, 
and at the autumnal meeting. The custodians 
of the building-fund reported at the spring 
meeting, that the income of this fund for the 
year had been $45,000 greater than that of 
the preceding year. The income of the Tract 
Society was $18,000. The funds are disbursed 
mostly through the Missionary Society. The 
autumnal meeting of the Union was held at 
Nottingham, and commenced October 18th. 
The published reports of the proceedings re- 
late chiefly to the addresses which were de- 
livered. r. Underhill, the chairman, de- 
livered an address on “ Christian Missions.” 
An address on “ Ritualism,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Landels, attracted much attention, and was 
widely commented upon in Great Britain and 
the United States. : 

The Home and Irish Mission is an bg eter 
tion constituted by the union of the Ba 
Home Missionary Rempel in 1779) 
and the Baptist Trish ety (founded in 
1814), which took place in 1865, It sustains 
about eighty Evangelists jn Ireland. Its work 
in England is conducted chiefly through the 
county associations. Its income for the year 
ending in April, 1878, was more than $8,000, 
and slightly exceeded the income of the pre- 
vions year. 

The anniversary of the rte Baptist 
Missionary Society was held May 1st. The 
income of the Society from all sources for the 
year had been £88,611, being a larger amount 
than had been received in any year except 
1870. Twelve hundred and _ fifty-three 
churches, including 150,000 members, had 
contributed to the funds of the Society. The 
missions of the Society are established in 
India, Ceylon, Western Africa, China, the 
West Indies, and on the Continent of Europe. 
Of these, the missions in India are the most 
important, The Santhal mission in India ex- 
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hibited features of especial interest. Dr. 
Wenger, after more than twenty years’ labor, 
had completed the Sanscrit Bible, in five vol- 
umes. A New Testament in Bengalee had 
been finished, and the revision of the Old Tes- 
tament in that was far advanced. 
Missionary conferences been held by the 
missionaries in Calcutta and Agra, besides the 
‘general conference of missionaries of all de- 
nominations, which was held at Allahabad. 
An increase of the Christian community in 
India was mentioned. Twenty-four members 
had been added to the churches in ae 
and the number of schools had increa 
from 24 to 31. The whole number of B: 
tist churches in Jamaica was given at 107, 
and of members, communicants, 23,367. Sixty- 
two members had been added to the churches 
in Norway. The other European missions 
of the Society are in Brittany and at Rome. 
VIL Generar Baptists or Eneranp.—The 
one hundred and fourth annual meeting of 
the General Baptist Asociation (New Connec- 
tion) of England was held at Burnley, Lanca- 
shire, June 23d to 26th. Of the 162 churches 
connected with the Association, 139 returned 
21,231 members, 1,160 baptisms, and a net in- 
crease in membership of 316. Twelve new 
chapels had been built, and eight schools es- 
tablished. The Association passed resolutions 
in favor of the disestablishment of the Church 
of England, approving the principle of inter- 
national arbitration, asking that the publie- 
houses be entirely closed on the Sabbath, con- 
demning the Educational Act, and the course 
of the Government on that subject, and ex- 
raee preference for non-sectarian edu 
ion. 


ca- 
The New Connection of General Baptists 
separated from the old body of General Bap- 
tists in 1770. They differ from them in that 
they hold views classed as “‘ Evangelical,” on 
certain articles of faith, in which the old body 
inclined to Arian and Socinian views. The 
old body of General Baptists is still in exist- 
ence; but it has only a few’churches, some of 
which, however, are liberally endowed. 
BARING, Tuomas, M. P., an English banker 
and member of Parliament, born in 1800; died 
in London, November 19, 1873. He was the 
second of the brothers who have made the 
house of Baring Brothers so famous in finance, 
Lord Northcote (Sir Francis Baring), who died 
September 6, 1866, being the eldest. He was 
educated at Winchester School, and early en- 
gaged in mercantile and banking pursuits, in 
connection with his father and brothers. He 
was a member of Parliament from Great Yar- 
mouth from 1835 to 1837; in 1843 was de- 
feated by 156 votes in a canvass for the rep- 
resentation of the city of London, and in 
1844 was elected from the borough of Hunt- 
ingdon, which he continued to represent until 
his death. In polities he was a Conservative, 
and it is said was offered by Earl Derby in 
1852, and again in 1858, the chancellorship of 
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the Exchequer, but declined the appointment. 
He was chairman of Lloyd’s, the great cor- 
poration of marine underwriters, from 1830 to 
1868, when he resigned. He was one of the 
Commissioners of the International Exhibition 
of 1862, and Deputy-Lieutenant of London 
until his death. Mr. Baring was held in high 
esteem by all who knew him, for his probity, 
his high sense of honor, and his wise and saga- 
cious judgment in all financial questions. 

BARRINGER, Dantet Moreau, an Ameri- 
can political leader and diplomatist, born in 
Oabarras County, N. O., in 1807; died at 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, Va., Sep- 
tember 1, 1878. He graduated from the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in 1826, studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1829. He 
was elected the same year a member of the 
State Legislature, in which position he con- 
tinued for a number of years. He was a mem- 
ber of the convention which met in 1835 to 
amend the State constitution, and also repre- 
sented his State in Congress from 1848 to 1849. 
In the latter year he was appointed minister 
to Spain by President Taylor. He was con- 
tinued in that mission by President Fillmore, 
but resigned after serving four years. He then 
traveled extensively in Europe, and on his re- 
turn home was elected to the State Legisla- 
ture. In 1855 he declined a reélection, retired 
to private life, and devoted himself to literary 
studies and pursuits. Mr. Barringer was 
elected a delegate to the Peace Congress of 
1861, and also to the Philadelphia National 
Union Convention in 1866. 

BARSTOW, Rev. Zxepexran Smirn, D. D., 
a Congregationalist clergyman and educator, 
born in Canterbury, Conn., October 4, 1790; 
died in Keene, N. H., March 1, 1873. He was 
of Revolutionary stock, his father having been 
one of the soldiers of Gates’s army, who was 
a witness of ciel gona surrender. His early 

ears were p: upon his father’s farm, but 
his zeal for learning impelled him to study, 
and at the age of nineteen he had fitted him- 
self for college so thoroughly as to enter Yale 
College in an advanced standing. He grad- 
uated with high honors in 1813, studied theol- 
ogy under President Dwight, and was principal 
of Hopkins’s Grammar School in New Haven 
from 1813 to 1816, when he was chosen tutor 
and sallegs chaplain of Hamilton College, Clin- 
ton, N. Y., where he remained two years and 
was offered a professorship, but declined it. 
In March, 1818, he preached at Keene, N. H., 
and in July of that year was ordained pastor 
of that church, in which office he remained till 
his death, fifty-five years later. In every de- 

artment of intellectual and Christian activity 
Dr. Barstow was during those fifty-five years 
one of the foremost men in the State. He con- 
tinued to teach the classics after his settlement 
at Keene, and the late Chief-Justice Chase was 
one of his pupils. He was for thirty-seven years 
a trustee of Dartmouth College, and always ac- 
tive in its councils; secretary for many years 
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of the General Association of New Hampshire, 
a corporate member of the A. B. 0. F. M., a 
trustee of Kimball Union Academy, a trustee 
and secretary of Keene Academy until his 
death, and prominent in all the educational and 
yeligioms movenestads Su dee In 1868 and 
1869 he ohm g rie ot thes cor 

ature, an y.. He 
vebtished many sermons, dissertations, and 
essays, and was, till nae Sersioah atlas se 
i an 


life, a t contributor to religious 
theological reviews and Dart- 
mouth College conferred on him the degree of 


BELGIUM, a kingdom of Europe. Leopold 
IL, King of the was born April 
9, 1835; son of King Leopold many tong 


of Saxe-Coburg, and of Princess 
ter of King Louis Philippe of France; ascended 
the throne at the death of his father, Decem- 
ber 10, 1865; was married August 22, 1853, 
to 4 acne yee iy “ the 7 ro 
duke Jose) A rm August 6. 
Offspring of this onion are three daughters: 
1. Louise, born February 18, 1858. 2, Sté- 
hanie, born May 21, 1864; Clémentine, born 
Sal 80, 1872. Heir-apparent is the brother 
of the King, Philip, Count of Flanders, born 
March 24, 1827, lieutenant-general in the ser- 
vice of Belgium; married April 26, 1867, to 
Princess Marie of Hohenzollern-S ngen, 
born November 17, 1845; offspring of the 
union is a son, Baldwin. The king has a civil 
list of 3,300,000 francs. 

The area of this kingdom is 11,873 square 
miles; population on January 1, 1871, accord- 
ing to an official caloulation, 5,087,105; at the 
last census, in 1866, it was 4,827,833. About 
54 per cent. of this population belong to the 
Flemish, and 44 per cent. to the Walloon- 
French nationality ; the former prevails in the 
northern, the latter in the southern provinces, 
About two cent. of the entire population 
belong to r nationalities. The population 
Sa large cities was, on January 1, 1871, as 

ws: 


Owe, Tebatitants.| Cities. InhaMtante, 
Antwerp. » 129,588 a.» 008 
Ghent... . 2 ay 
Liege. 108,196 «+ 987 
eee ee “fae 
joule... . S234 22,004 

| nr 31,277 22,806 


Nearly the entire lation professes the 
Roman Catholic polation : the number of 
Protestants is only about 13,000; the number 
of Jews, 1,600. Part of the salary of clergy- 
Lg of all cee re pa is paid by 

*® state, the get of 1870 ap riating 
4,568,000 france (1 frano a head) to Roman 
Catholics; 69,000 francs (15 france a head) to 
Protestants; and 11,280 francs (74 francs a 


* With the t 
soo ane anu communes (ubarte) Brussels has 
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head) to the Jews, At the head of the Catho- 
he Cc a “a mares = and 
ve en amur, 
and Tso oad The number of rs priesis 
is about 5,070, the number of convents and re- 
ligious houses, 1,314, with 18,000 members 
ies male, 15,100 female). The Protestant 
vangelical Church, which is under a 
numbered, in 1872, 14 ministers; the Anglican 
Church, 8; the Jews have a central synagogue 
in Brussels; three branch synagogues of the 
first class at Antwerp, Ghent, and Liege, and 
two of the second class at Arlon and Namur, 
In 1830 the number of children attending 
school was 293,000; in 1845, 439,000; in 
1865, 564.000; in 1869, 593,879 (802,869 male 
and 290,510 female), or 11.7 cent. of the 
total population. The number of primary 
schools was 5,641. There also were, at the 
end of the year 1869, 1,708 schools for adults, 
nearly all criniTobes by different ama 
ties, by manufactu corporations - 
vate indlviduals; 92 secondary schools, sup- 
ported by the state or by the commune (with 
15,165 pupils in 1869), among which were 10 
royal athenwums, 68 secondary schools, mo 
ported by the cl or by individuals; 4 uni- 
versities (Ghent, eee, Louvain, and Brus- 
sels—the two former belong to the state, Lou- 
vain is a Catholic, and Brussels a liberal insti- 
tution), each with four faculties—philosophy 
and literature, mathematics and natural 
epee, law, medicine, to which, in Louvain, a 
fth faculty, theology, is added ; the 
number of students was, in 1869, 1,898. Of 
technical schools there were, in 1869, 6 theo- 
logical seminaries, 1 school of civil engineers 
(connected with the University of Ghent); 1 
mining school (connected with the University 
of Liege), 2 schools of art and manufactures, 
connected with the same universities, 1 com- 
mercial school at’ ae 1 
institute at Gembloux, 1. emy of fine 
1 military and 1 war school at Brussels, 26 
schools of industry, 2 of horticulture, 2 of 
navigation, 2 conservatories of music. From 
the official report on the illiteracy of the mili- 
tiamen, it appears that, in’1869, per cent. 
of the militiamen were unable to read and 
write; in 1865 the tage was 29.4; in 
1864, 29.6; for 1870 the sum paid by the state 
for public education amounted to 6,800,000 _ 
frances. Hitherto French, though the language 
of the minority, has maintained a supremacy 
as the language of instruction, but a a 
party is endeavoring to gain a more a 
pation for the Flemish lan eir aim 
to have more hours of Piney sb in Flemish, 
and to make it an obligatory a, while hith- 
erto it has only been optional. It is likewise 
demanded that a know] of this language 
shall be a qualitication for holding public 
and for professorships in superior and pro- 
fessional schools. 
The ministry in 1878 was composed of the 
following seven members, all belonging to the 
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Catholic party: 1. Barthélemy Théodore, Count 
de Theux de Meylandt, President of the Coun- 
cil, born February 25, 1794, Minister of the In- 
terior, 1831, 1832, 1846; and 1848; and Minis- 
ter of For Affairs, 1834-1840 ; appointed 
President of the Council of Ministers, Decem- 
ber 7, 1871. Belgian ee hens: is one i the 
veterans of ian independence, and has 
‘been, since 1831, a member of the Chamber 
of tatives. 2. Jules Malou, Minister 
of Finance (appointed December 7, 1871). 3. 
T. de Lantsheere, Minister of Justice. 4. M. 
Beernaert, Minister of Public Works (Octo- 
ber i: 1873). 5. Minister of War (vacant), 
6. ©. B. Delcour, Minister of the Interior, for- 
merly professor at the Catholic University of 
Louvain (appointed December 7, 1871). 7. 
Baron d’Aspremont-Lynden, Minister of For- 


eign Affairs ( December 6, 1871). 
he power of making laws is vested in the 
Chamber of resentatives and the Senate. 


The members of both Houses are chosen by the 
people. The Chamber of Representatives is 
composed of deputies chosen directly by the 
citizens for four years. Their number cannot 
exceed one member for every 40,000 inhabit- 
ants, and in 1873 amounted to 124. The Sen- 
ate consists of the heir-apparent to the throne, 
and of one-half the number of members com- 
posing the Chamber of Representatives; its 
members are elected for eight years, by the 
same class of citizens who choose the Chamber 
of Representatives. According to the new 
electoral law of May 18, 1872, the right of 
voting belongs to all Belgian citizens who 
have com their twenty-first year of age, 
and direct taxes to the amount of 42 francs 
81 centimes. To be eligible, it is necessary 
to be a Belgian by birth, or to have received 
la naturalization, to be in possession 
of the civil and political rights of the kingdom, 
to reside in Belgium, to* have attained the 
twenty-fifth year for the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives, and the fortieth for the Senate, and 
for the latter to pay direct taxes, to the 
amonnt of 2,116 francs 40 céntimes. The mem- 
bers of either Chamber cannot be elected to 
any salaried office (except that of minister, 
diplomatic agent, or governor) until one year 
after the cessation of their term of office, un- 


less convoked by the King earlier. The Cham- 
bers meet annually on ovember 2d; they 
int, at the 


beginning of “every session, 
their presidents; their meetings are public. 
Provincial councils have been introduced for 
the care of provincial interests. Their mem- 
bers are chosen for a term of four years. In 
order to be eligible, it is necessary, according 
to the new electoral law of May 18, 1872, to 
pay taxes to the amount of 20 francs. 

Igium is divided into 9 provinces and 41 
arrondissements; at the head of the former 
are governors, who are assisted by standing 
deputations of the provincial council; at the 
head of the latter commissioners, who have 
the direct control of the communes, with the 
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exception of the towns with a population of 
more than 5,000 inhabitants, the burgomasters 
of which are immediately subordinate to the 
governor. Of courts there are in Belgium: 
1 court of cassation in Brussels, 2 courts of 
appeal, 26 tribunals of primary jurisdiction, 9 
courts of assizes, 204 justices of the peace, 14 
commercial tribunals, 1 military court, and 9 
provincial martial courts. 

In the budget for 1873, the receipts were 
estimated at 205,985,000 francs ; the expendi- 
tures at 201,412,211; the public debt (on June 
1, 1871) at 684,549,013. 

The military system of Belgium, which was 
partly reorganized by a law of June 8, 1870, 
is based on conscription, with the right of 
substitution. The legal period of service is 
eight years, of which, however, two-thirds are 
allowed, as a rule, on furlough, . The strength 
of the army is to be of about 100,000 on the 
war-footing, and of 40,000 in time of peace. 
Besides the standing army, there is a civil mili- 
tia—Garde Nationale—embracing all citizens 
between twenty and fifty years of age, able to 
bear arms. It is active in communes of more 
than 10,000 inhabitants; in the others it is not 
in active service, and can only be mobilized by 
law. The active militia, in 1872, numbered 
about 80,000; the active and non-active to- 
gether about 500,000. The standing army is 
divided into 4 divisions of infantry, 2 divis- 
ions of cavalry, and 38 brigades of artillery. 
The navy numbers 10 steamers, which, in 
times of peace, are employed as transport and 
mail steamers between Ostend and Antwerp. 

The progress of the commerce of Belgium, 
comprising such imports as are consumed 
within, and such exports as have been pro- 
daced in the country, 1s shown by the follow- 
ing table (the value being expressed in million 
frances) : 


YEARS, Exports. 
AGM oivarnniessesades 888,600 
1870 ..... 690,100 
1869..... 691, 
1868 ..... 656, 
Yearly jee 618.900 
‘Average f 1854-1863 3 


The merchant navy, on December 81, 1871, 
was composed as follows: 


| No. of Vessels. Tons. 
Sailing-vessels ............00055 48 17,262 
Steamers voce lacesWsicicas os 12 8,742 
Fishing boats.......-....+++++, 263 8, 
WR NARs cece 3 323 34,967 


The following table shows the movement 
in shipping in the Belgian ports during the pe- 
riod from 1869 to 1871: 


ENTERED. 


CLEARED, 


YEAR, 


Vessels. 


5,326 
5.406 
7,952 


Tons, Tons. 
1,470,322 
1,575,293 
2,166,270 


Vessels. 


5.411 
5.658 
7778 


Herr 
2,182,706, 
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In both Chambers of the Legislature, which 
were in session at the beginning of the year, 
the Catholic party was in a considerable ma- 

ority. A motion made in the Senate, by a 
beral member, to discontinue the office of 
Belgian ambassador near the Pope, was there- 
fore hy ronee by a large majority. The new 
militia law, which extends the time of military 
service, and aims at restricting the system of 
substitution, was adopted on May Ist by 55 
43 votes. Ata supplemental election, 
held in Antwerp on September 16th, the two 
candidates of the Catholic party were elected 
by 400 majority. 

On September 10th, an International Con- 
ference of Jurists was — se ~_ the 

0 of a cation of the in- 
penle mational grr ir defining the principles 
by which international arbitrations should be 

ided. Signor Mancini, a member of the Ital- 
fon Parliament, was elected president. The 
Conference resolved to found a permanent In- 
stitate of International Law, and adopted the 
constitution of the institute. The next meeting 
is to be held in 1874, at Geneva. The found- 
ers of the institute who were present at the 
conference are: Asser, of Amsterdam; Beso- 
brasow, of St. Petersburg; Bluntschli, of Hei- 
delberg; Calvo, of Buenos Ayres; David 
Dudley Field, of New York; De Laveleye, of 
Liege; Lorimer, of Edinburgh; Mancini, of 
Rome; Moynier, of Geneva; Pierantoni, of 
Naples; and Rolins-Jacquemyns, of Ghent. 
¢ regolar session of the two Chambers of 
the year 1873 was opened by the King in per- 
son on November 11th. The speech from the 
throne mentions the friendly relations to all 
foreign powers, and speaks of the foreign trade 
of the m as very prosperous; the con- 
clusion of a commercial treaty with France, 
of a treaty with the Netherlands concerning 
the construction of a railroad from Antwerp to 
the Lower Rhine, the actual construction of 
this road, and the establishment of regular 
steamship-lines to North and South America, 
are mentioned as very favorable to the further 
developmant of commerce. The great want 
of improvements in the maritime institutions 
of the country is dwelt upon, and the opening 
of negotiations to this end with the munici 
council of Antwerp is announced. The diplo- 
matic and consular representation of Belgium 
in the East is to be completed, and treaties of 
extradition sre to be concluded with several 
foreign powers. The King then points to the 
reforms of the commercial legislation, and of 
the civil code which was in course of progress; 
announces new laws on insane asylums, and 
promises a revision of the laws of public in- 
stroction. The condition of national industry 
is described as favorable; that of the harvest 
of the year unfavorable, though not threaten- 
ing want; the fine arts are said to have main- 
tained their old reputation at Vienna, Several 
laws on military affairs are announced, and a 
review of the public works which have been 
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completed and which are in the course of con- 
struction, is given. The financial condition is 
very good; in spite of the abolition or reduc- 
tion of several taxes, the public revenue is in- 
creasing every year. The speech then reviews 
the forty-three years of Belgian independence, 
and closes with the words: “Calm and pros- 
perous, the Belgium of 1878 can be proud of its 
past, and with serene confidence look forward 
toward its future.” Both in the Senate and 
in the Chamber of Representatives the former 
President and Vice-Presidents were retlected; 
in the Senate the Prince de Ligne as President, 
and MM. de Tornaco and Della Faille as Vice- 
Presidents; in the Chamber of resenta- 
tives, M. Thibaut as President, and MM. Tack 
and Schollaert as Vice-Presidents. 
BENEDIX, Juurey Roperro, a German co- 
median, poet, and dramatist, born in Leipsic, 
in 1811; died at Cologne, September 27, 1878. 
His early education was desultory and imper- 
fect, but he commenced writing plays while 
yet a child. These were for the most part 
modeled on the moral tales of Berquin. At 
about the age of eighteen he entered one of 
the Leipsic gymnasia, or colleges, and devoted 
his attention princi to the study of modern 
languages. In 1881 he joined Bethman’s troupe 
in one of the Leipsic theatres as a comedian, 
studying music at the same time. In 1833 he 
made his first ap ce as a tenor-singer, 
and attained considerable reputation in the 
German cities as a vocalist. In 1884 or 1885 
he became manager of the Winter Theatre at 
Wesel, and started also in that city a literary 
journal called Zhe Talker, to which he con- 
tributed largely, both in critical articles and 
novelettes, At Wesel also he commenced the 
composition of the comedies which have made 
his name so famous on the Continent of Europe, 
having been produced in almost all the thea- 
tres of Germany, Austria, Holland, and Bel- 
ium, and translated into French for the 
arisian theatres. There are more than thirty 
of these comic dramas, written mostly within 
the sixteen years 1835-’51, and they have been 
collected into a series of six volumes, In 1842 
Herr Benedix removed to Cologne, and in the 
university of that city commenced the delivery 
of a course of lectures on German literature, 
which he continued for several years. He be- 
came director-general of the new Elberfeld 
Theatre in 1845, and in 1848 inspector-general 
of the theatres of the city of Cologne. These 
offices did not diminish his literary activity. 
He has published, besides the six volumes of 
his dramatic works, “Deutsche Volkssagen” 
(Popular German stories), 6 vols., 1889-40; a 
very lively history of the German War of In- 
dependence, entitled ‘1818, 1814, and 1815,” 
6 parts, 1841; “Handbuch fair die Reise von 
Rotterdam bis Strasburg” (a Hand-book or 
Guide-book from Rotterdam to Strasburg), 
1889; “ Niederrheinischer Volkskalender” (a 
Popular Almanac of the Lower Rhine), whic 
was continued from 1836 to 1842; “Bilder aus 
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dem Schauspiclerleben” (Scenes in the Lives 
of the Comedians), 2 yols., 1847; a series of 
personal histories, “ Auseinander,” 1850; a 
comedy, ‘ Junker Dito," and a drama entitled 
* Die Stiefmutter,” both published in 1859, 
BIDDLE, Onartes Joun, a soldier, lawyer, 
journalist, and political leader, born in Phila- 
delphia in 1819; died there, 5 ber 28, 
1878. He was a son of the late Nicholas Biddle, 
graduated from Princeton College in 1837, 
studied law and was admitted to the bar in 
1840; served as a captain of the Voltigeurs in 
the U. 8. Army in the Mexican War, and was 
in the actions of Contreras, Churubusco, Mo- 
lino del Rey, Chapultepec, and the taking of 
the city of Mexico, and was brevetted major 
for gallant and meritorious services. At the 
close of that war he resumed the practice of 
his profession in his native city. In 1861 he 
was appointed a colonel in the Pennsylvania 
Reserve Volunteer Oorps, and in October, 1861, 
was elected a member of the Thirty-seventh 
to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Hon. E. J. Morris. Before quit- 
ting the field to take his seat in Congress he 
was tendered a commission as brigadier-gen- 
eral, but declined it. After the war he became 
one of the proprietors and editor-in-chief of 
the Philadelphia Age. His associates in that 
paper rendered him a tribute of praise as elo- 
quent as it was true: “His scholastic attain- 
ments were of the highest order of excellence. 
He was a bold, vigorous thinker, and a clear, 
concise, forcible writer. In all he said and did 
he was conscientious and earnest. He defend- 
ed truth and denounced error with unflinch- 
ing bravery. He was insensible to fear when 
in the discharge of duty. His love of truth, 
justice, and fair dealing, was of the pure, chiv- 
alrous type. He knew but one path to reach 
an ae) and that was the straight road of 
open, honest word and deed. He was a stran- 
ger to guile, duplicity, or deceit, Selfishness 
was no part of his character. He was entirely 
free from the taint of worldliness, and, as hus- 
band, father, brother, he was ever willing to 
dscttlioe biateel for the welfare of others." 
BIGSBY, Rosert, LL. D., F.R.S., F.S. A., 
an English historian and archwologist, born in 
Nottingham, England, in 1806; died in Lon- 
don, October, 2, 1873. He was educated at 
Repton School, and was intended for the law; 
bat, being disappointed in regard to this, turned 
his attention to antiquarian subjects, and be- 
gan to gather materials for a history of the 
town of Repton, which was not finally pub- 
lished till 1854, From 1829 to his death he 
had devoted himself with great ardor to liter- 
ary, historical, and antiquarian studies, and had 
published a great number of works on these 
lege His first book was “A Collection 
of Original E 8,” published in 1829, In 
1839 lhe issued a poem, entitled “ The Triumph 
of Drake;” in 1842, a volume of “ Miscella- 
neous Poems and Esgays;” in 1848, “ Visions 
of the Times of Old, or the Antiquarian Enthu- 
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siast;” in 1853, a drama in twelve acts, 
founded on the slave conspiracy at Malta, in 
the time of the Knights of St. John, and en- 
titled “Ombo ;”’ the same year, ‘‘ Boldon Dela- 
val,” “The Delaval Correspondence,” “ My 
Cousin’s Story,” and “Scraps from my Note- 
Book;” in 1855, “Remarks on the Expedi- 
ency of a National Order of Merit; ” a year 
or two later, ‘Observations on the Expedi- 
ency of founding a National Institution in 
Honor of Literature ;” ‘Irminsula, or the 
Great Pillar, a Mythological Research,” 1864; 
“A Tribute to the Memory of Scanderbeg the 
Great,” 1866; “ National Honors, and their 
Noblest Claimants,” 1867; “ emoir of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, from the 
Capitulation of Malta in 1798.” Dr. Bigsby 
received the degree of LL. D. from the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow for literary merit; was 
granted a ‘rap on the civil list for literary 
services of $500 per annum, from 1860 to his 
death; was an honorary and corresponding 
member of most of the foreign literary so- 
cieties; secretary and registrar of the English 
“Langue ” of the Order of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem; and had received the decoration of sev- 
eral foreign orders of merit. 

See Marrrace Li- 
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BOGLE, James, N. A., an American painter, 
born in Georgetown, 8. C., in 1817; died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., October 11, 1873. Mr. Bogle 
came to New York in 1836, when but nine- 
teen years of age, and entered the studio of 
the late Prof. Samuel F. B. Morse, the invent- 
or of the telegraph, but then a painter of dis- 
tinguished reputation, and the founder of the 
National Academy of Design. After a period of 
careful instruction, in which he proved himself 
an apt pupil, Mr. Bogle opened a studio of his 
own, and, contining himself to portrait-paint- 
ing, soon achieved a merited distinction in 
that department of the art. In 1850 he was 
elected an Associate of the National Academy, 
and in 1861 an Academician. For many years 
his pictures occupied a prominent position at 
the recurring exhibitions of the Academy, but 
for a few years past his health compelled him 
to spend much of his time in the South, and 
his works appeared less frequently at the an- 
nual exhibitions. From a long list of distin- 
guished men whose portraits Mr. Bogle has 
executed, those deserving of particular men- 
tion are Hon. John ©. Calhoun, Henry Clay, 
Daniel Webster, Chief-Justice Jones, Bishop 
Atkinson, DeWitt Clinton, Rev. Dr. Buding- 
ton, and many others. As an artist, Mr. Bo- 
gle excelled in the accuracy of his drawings, 
and in achieving that happy medium between 
strength and vigor of touch, and that delicacy 
of treatment which, in portraiture, while giv- 
ing a sufficiently literal representation of the 
face, always furnished a pleasing picture, even 
from unpromising subjects. As a colorist, his 
portraits exhibit thorough knowledge of art in 
delicacy of gradation or mellowness of tone. 
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The following tables exhibit the trade with 
Great Britain for the years 1871 and 1872: 


sG2ks 


He 


Besides the above, there is a certain limited 
trade with the United States and some of the 
neighboring countries; bat, in the absence of 
official retarna, it would be unsafe to attempt 


* Por the territorial divisions 
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to give even ceprexiente fi The export 
of calisaya- through the Peruvian Me 
of Arica and Islay is far from inconsiderable; it 
amounts in all probability to some $100,000; 
but this is not the only article of vian 
commerce imported or exported t the 
aw pa mentioned, since Peru ann 
more than half a million of pesos (dol- 
lars), as com m for duties coll at 
Arica on vian merchandise in transitu. 
The annual trade in coca-leaves may be set 
down as pi, sixty millions, 
Almost one- of the national revenue is 


raised by a land-tax levied upon the Indian 
ulation; the remainder is derived 
customs receipts, mines, and other state 
property. 

As a rule, the income is altogether incom- 
mensurate with the expenditure, the former 
jg on an average, about $5,000,000, while 
the latter is rarely below. $6,000,000, a state 
of things which burdens the nation from year 
tou year with a deficit of a million. Bolivian 
credit, neverth stands fair in the European 
money market, and, notwithstanding the loan 
contracted in 1872—£1,700,000—the Bolivian 
debt is smaller than that of other South 
American republic. In November, 1872, the 
Government presented to Co a balance- 
sheet showing the foreign debt to be $20,115,- 
898.24, and the home debt, $4,641,174, mak- 
ing. total national debt of $24,757,072.88. 5 

is state of things, though not compara- 
tively unfavorable, would soon cease if Bolivia 
had an adequate seaboard, and suitable means 
of transport from the interior to the coast. 
But its monster mountain-ranges present a 
formidable barrier between the productive re- 
ons of Bolivia and the Pacific Ocean. That 
ifficulty does not exist on the eastern side 
of the country, and an easy path to the At- 
lantic is presented by the numerous tic 
rivers which drain the soil of Alto Perd, as 
this favored country was once called. In 
effect, more than two-thirds of the water of 
Bolivia are emptied into the which 
in turn pours them into the mighty Amazonas, 
The only obstacle to the navigation of the Ma- 
deira by steam are the rapids; but these are 
so situated as to be easily avoided by means 
of a railway 150 miles in length. That rail- 
way was commenced many months ago; but, 
the British contractors having failed to keep 
good faith with the company, the works were 
epocanily suspended about the middle of 

@ year. 

Shortly before the Assembly Extraordinary 
terminated its session, some Mf the financial 
questions submitted for deliberation resulted 
in such economical measures as reduction of 
the salaries of public offi and of the al- 
lowances of pensioners, The Government also 
was authorized to contract a new loan of 
aTthe period | 

e pe mmediately preceding the elec- 
tions for President of the Asie was marked 
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by political effervescence of a grave character. 
The candidates were: Adolfo Ballivian, Casi- 
miro Corral, Quintin Quevedo, and José M. 
Randon. Ballivian was elected by a majority 
of 1,200 votes, 

Meantime the mineral wealth of the country, 
which, during 8 supremacy in South 


; rege poured into the treasury of Madrid 


e registered amount of $2,000,000,000, is 
likely to sink into comparative insignificance 
before that of the Oaracoles silver-mines, dis- 
covered within a few years. The aver 
daily yield is stated to reach 1,000 quin 
with a mean standard of one hundred marks 
per box. The railway from these mines to the 
port of Mejillones is rapidly progressing. 

The route from Mollendo, via Arequipa and 
Puno, to La Paz, is about 460 miles. The cul- 
minating point of this line is 14,666 feet above 
the level of the sea. The time from Mollendo 
to La Paz is about five days, and a quintal of 
freight will cost eight soles. First-class pas- 
sengers will pay thirty-two soles; second-class, 
eighteen soles. But what is that cost, com- 
pared to the onerous freights unavoidable with 
the old system of mule-carrying, and by which 
the sending a ton of merchandise from ae 
implies an expenditure of about $300 for 
freight, and an average increase of 280 per 
cent. in the cost of the commodity ? 

President Ballivian of Bolivia issued a de- 
cree, dated Cochabamba, 15th September last, 
to the effect that an exposition of manufact- 
ured articles would take place on the 9th of 
December. Those who should excel in the 
works exhibited were to receive a Spey of 
3,000 Bolivian dollars, to be decided by the 
President, the prefect, and two members of 
the Municipal douneil. 

BONAPARTE, Onartes Lovis Narotron 
(better known as Napoleon III.), ex-Emperor 
of France, born in the palace of the Tuileries, 
Paris, France, April 20, 1808; died at Ohisel- 
hi England, Jan 9, 1878. He was re- 
4 the third son of Louis Bonaparte, ex- 

ing of Holland, and of Hortense Beauhar- 
nais, the daughter of Josephine, from whom 
the ex-King had been for some time estr: 

He was, nevertheless, inscribed at the head of 
the register of the family of the Napoleonic 
dynasty, the Emperor having recognized Louis 
and his heirs as successors to the crown in 
preference to his elder brothers. His birth 
was announced, through the empire and in 
Holland, by the roar of artillery. On Novem- 
ber, 4, 1810, he was baptized by Cardinal 
Fesch, the Emperor and the Empress Louise 
being his sponsors. After Napoleon’s return 
from Elba, his nephew accompanied him to 
the Ohamp de Mars, and was there presented 
to the deputies of the people and the army, 
After Waterloo the Bonaparte family was 
banished from France. The father and moth- 
er of Louis Napoleon had separated, and young 
Lonis was educated chiefly by his mother, who 
retained the title of Queen of Holland. His 


education was, indeed, desultory, and in many 
respects imperfect. The family resided in 
Augsburg, and afterward in Switzerland. 
When the Revolution of 1830 broke out, Na- 
poleon petitioned Louis Philippe for leave to 
return to France, but that monarch refused 
the request. Napoleon and his elder brother 
having joined the Carbonari, took part in the 
revolutionary movements of 1831 in Italy, and 
were banished from Papal territory; Napo- 
leon’s escape from death or long imprisonment 
being due to the tact and genius of his mother ; 
his brother died from the indirect effects of 
his exertions and perils at this time. The 
death of the Duke de Reichstadt (the son of 
Napoleon I. by Maria Louisa), in 1882, left him 
successor to Napoleon I. 

Ife had always been given to study and to 
writing, and in 1836 he published a work en- 


- titled “ Political Reveries,” and a “Manual of 


Artillery.” His ambition, his name, and his 
unscrupulous audacity, urged him to enter a 
career which presents the most wonderful vi- 
cissitudes of fortune. Having secured the aid 
of Colonel Vaudrey and other officers stationed 
at Strasbourg, he made an attempt on that 

lace, with a few adherents, in October, 1836. 

e failed, was arrested, and was banished to 
the United States in November of that year. 
He embarked for Rio Janeiro, and went thence 
to New York, and spent some time here in 
comparative obscurity and idleness, 

In 1837 he returned to Europe, attended 
Queen Hortense in her last illness at Arenen- 
berg; and took refuge in England, where he 
angry about two years. In 1839 he published 

is “Napoleonic Ideas” (‘‘Idées Napoléon- 
iennes”’), which has been described as a “ mé- 
lange of liberal principles and pretorian domi- 
nation.” It is an apology for the régime of 
Napoleon I. The unpopular measures of Louis 
Philippe encouraged Louis Napoleon to engage 
in another rash and desperate enterprise. At- 
tended by about fifty partisans and a tame 
eagle, which was expected to perch upon his 
banner as the harbinger of victory, he sailed 
from England in August, 1840, and entered 
Boulogne, where he obtained but little sup- 
port, and was speedily arrested by the soldiers 
who he had hoped would be induced to join 
his standard. He was tried on a charge of 
treason by the House of Peers, and, after he 
had made a speech in ‘his own defense, and 

rofessed his devotion to the principle of popu- 
ar sovereignty, was sentenced to perpetual 
imprisonment. He was confined in the Castle 
of Ham, where he pursued his political studies 
and wrote several political and historical trea- 
tises. Aided by his physician, Dr. Conneau, 
and disguised as a laborer, he escaped from 
Ham in May, 1846, and retired to England. 

The revolution in 1848 afforded him an op- 
portunity to return to France, and thus opened 
a new field to his irrepressible ambition. . In 
June, 1848, he was elected to the National As- 
seinbly for the Department of the Seine. He 
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was excluded from that body by Lamartine 
and his colleagues for a time, but took his 
seat in Geptionker, 1848, and became a candi- 
date for the office of President of France. 
December 10, 1848, he was elected President 
for four years, having received 5,562,834 votes. 
His chief competitor was General © 
who obtained 1,469,166 votes. He soon be- 
came involved in a contest with the Constitu- 
ent Assembly, the blican majority of 
which ed him with hostility or suspi- 
cion. In April, 1849, he sent an army to 
Rome to intervene in favor of the Pope, who 
had been’ expelled by the Republicans, The 
French army took Rome, and continued to oc- 
oupy that city until 1866. 
¢ Constituent Assembly dissolved itself, 
and was succeeded by the Legislative Assem- 
bly in May, — Pepe at oe my oo a 
strong o \* ay,  Assem- 
bly mPa ry universal and ordered 
that a residence of three years in a commune 
must be a qualification of voters. A long and 
violent struggle with the President was termi- 
nated by the coup d'état of December 2, 1851, 
Having secured the support of the army, he 
raised himself to the supreme power. The 
Assembly was forcibly dissolved, and the lead- 
statesmen were arrested. islators and 
fe statesmen and vulgar cu pate, were 
huddled together in the same vehicle, and con- 
veyed to prison. Before the end of the year, 
his acts were ratified by the form of a popular 
election, and he was chosen President for ten 
ano A new constitution was adopted in 
an , 1852, and the | ative functions 
were divided between two Honses, the Senate 
and the Corps Législatif, which, however, 
were so ized that they offered little or no 
check to his absolute power. The question 
whether he should take the title of Emperor, 
was submitted to the vote of the people in 
November, 1852, when, according to the offi- 
cial report, nearly eight millions voted in the 
affirmative. Ho assumed the title of Napo- 
leon IIL, and, after making overtures to sever- 
al of the reigning families of Europe for a 
bride, which were rejected most Linger in A 
and in some cases with contempt, he finally 
married a Spanish lady of great personal at- 
tractions, Eugénie Marie de Guzman, Countess 
de Teba, in January, 1853. Having formed an 
alliance with England, and publicly announced 
that his policy was peace, he, in conjunction 
with his new ally, declared war against Russia 
in March, 1854, and sent an army to the 
Crimea, After a long siege, the allies took 
Sey; 1 in September, 1855, and the war 
was ed by the Treaty of Paris, in March, 
1856. Among the events of this year was the 
egg the Prince Imperial, Napoleon Eugene 


In 1856 Napoleon and E ie paid a visit 
to England and were peostted with splendor 
and enthusiasm, the Queen recognizing them 
and making them her guests, with great ap- 
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parent cordiality. In 1858 an attempt was 
made on the life of Napoleon by Orsini and 
his fellow-conspirators. One great aim of Na- 


On poleon III. appears to have been to reconcile 


the French people to the loss of liberty by 


oting their material prosperity, by splen- 
Mia public improvements, and by Past ne 
their passion for military glory. Accordingly, 
as an ally of the King of inia in the war 
caused by the aggressions of Austria, he led 
a large a dpe Italy in May, 1859. He 
commanded in person at the battle of Solfe- 
rino, where the Austrians were defeated, June 
24, 1859, and shortly after concluded the 
of Villafranca. Among the results of this 
war was the cession of Nice and Savoy to 
France by the King of Sardinia, who had ex- 
tended his own dominions by the conquest of 
Lombardy. P. was captured by the allied 
French and English in 1860. In 1861 he 
availed himself of the opportunity presented 
by the breaking out of the civil war in Amer- 
ica, to intervene in Mexico, and fitted out 
that republic an expedition which 
landed a well-appointed army under General 
Forey early in 1862, After several victories 
over the Mexican Liberals, the French forces 
entered the city of Mexico in June, 1868. Na- 
poleon offered the imperial crown of Mexico 
to Maximilian of Austria, who accepted the 
fatal gift, and was enn by a part of the 
native population. e United States refused 
to acknowledge the Mexican Emperor, and 
intimated to Napoleon that E an powers 
would not be permitted to establish monar- 
chies by arms in North America. He accord- 
ingly withdrew his army from Mexico about 
the end of 1866. He doubtless sympathized 
bt bg South in peak against the age) 
mperor’s prestige was greatly im- 
paired by the events of 1866. He remained 
mer 5 hich ag babl - ict oar 
w war he probably m ave 
prevented; but, in the diplomatic contest 
which ensued between France and Prussia, he 
appears to have found more than a match 
in Bismarck, The French felt themselves 
humiliated by the fact that so great changes 
in the map of Europe should have been effect- 
ed without their oy or concurrence, and 
condemned the policy by which France was 
excluded from the hope of extension toward 
the Rhine. After the battle of Sadowa, July 
8, 1866, Napoleon offered himself as a me- 
diator between the belligerent Rowe: The 
Emperor of Austria ceded to him Venetia, 
which was transferred to Italy. About the 
10th of December, 1866, the French army 
was withdrawn finally from Rome, and the 
Pope thereupon addressed to Napoleon lan- 
guage far from complimentary. Napoleon 
and Bismarck were involved in a te 
about Luxemburg, which the former pur- 
chased of the King of Holland; but the Prus- 
sians occupied a strong fortress in that prov- 
ince, which they refused to relinquish. It 
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-ruary, 1868, 


- Emperor and the little 
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was generally believed that war was im- 
minent; but the difficulty was settled by a 
European Convention which met in London 
in May, 1867, and decided that neither France 
nor Prussia should retain possession of Lux- 
emburg. The tt International Exhibition 
opened in of that year, and every thing 
seemed to promise an era of peace. In Feb- 
the French army was raised to 
1,200,000 men—at least on paper—and there 
pou dbtaen losbstia of Spain being Setheoned 
rope, Queen tO) ing dethron 
in September of that year. The elections of 
May and June, 1869, showed so strong a 
popular feeling et imperial despotism, 
that Napeleon made large concessions to the 
le, announced his intention of giving up 
own theory of “ personal hagheaare , 
and of inaugurating something like constitu- 
tional liberty. He gave the legislative body the 
right to elect its own officers, to have partial 
control over the nditure of the public 
money, the right of interpellation, and the 
privilege to share with himself the power of 
initiating laws. He proclaimed a general 
amnesty for political offenses, in August, 
1869. A new political constitution for France 
was adopted on September 10, 1869. In 
December of that year, he appointed Emile 
Ollivier prime-minister, and requested him to 
form a cabinet. ‘Designate persons,” he 
said, “ wHo will, associated with gaa me 
form a hom eous cabinet, faithfully repre- 
senting the ve majority.” This was 
pee as the end of personal government 
in France, and the beginning or restoration of 
constitutional liberty. But France was still 
restless and uneasy, and as the last resort, to 
quiet the national discontent, Napoleon re- 
solved on war. On the Ist of July, 1870, the 
Government asked the Corps Législatif for 
900,000 men. July 6th the Constitutionnel 
declared that the enthronement of Leopold of 
Hohenzollern as King of Spain would be a 
menace to France. On the same day there 
was a debate on war in-the Corps Législatif. 
July 10th the army at Paris was ordered to 
the Moselle, and Prussian troops were being 
concentrated near Baden. July 15th the dec- 
ogee of war agg was amaiy 304, in 
e Oorps Législat' aturday, July 23d, a 
skirmish near Saarlouis resulted favorably for 
the French. On Sunday, the 24th, the Prns- 
co rth, Keséuio Nava near ‘toe. 
a ugénie, Napoleon absent 
with the army, was proclaimed Regent. On 
the 2d of Au there was another insig- 
nificant skirmish at Saarbriick, at which the 
rince were present, 
and the former telegraphed to the Empress 
that Louis had “received his baptism of fire, 
and that the soldiers wept at his tranquillity.” 
More stirring events followed. The French 
were severely defeated at Worth, and retreat- 
ed from the German frontier toward Paris, 
while Bazaine was left to garrison Metz, and 


the connection between him and the French 
army severed by the three days’ fighting 
around Gravelotte; the retreat toward Paris 
still continued, as far as Rheims, when by 
some fatal blunder the French army struck 
northward, and on the 2d of September, just 
forty-nine days after the declaration of war, 
were overwhelmingly defeated at Sédan, and 
the Emperor surrendered himself and his 
army to the German King. He was assigned 
to the palace of Wilhelmshohe as a prisoner, 
and the war went on, but with continued dis- 
asters tothe French. On the 8th of February, 
1871, when the preliminaries for a treaty of 
peace were being considered, the ex-Emperor, 
against whom a decree of dechéance or de- 
thronement had been pronounced by the 
French Legislative Assembly, issued a procla- 
mation from Wilhelmshohe, declaring that it 
was impossible to abandon the destinies of 
France to an unauthorized government. This 

roducing no apparent effect, he soon after 
issued a second, declaring himself ready to 
abide by the plébiscite. But France at this 
time, and indeed thenceforward to his death, 
had no occasion for his further services. After 
the declaration of Peace, he was set at liberty, 
his imprisonment having never been irksome, 
and on the 20th of March, 1871, he reached 
England, where the princely residence of 
Chiselhurst was placed at his disposal by the 
Queen, and where the ex-Empress and the 
young prince soon after joined him. His life 
at Ohiselhurst was sufficiently quiet, though 
one or two attempts were made to allow him 
to enter France and rally his old friends about 
him, but without success. He employed him- 
se}f in writing, much of the time, and pub- 
lished one or two pamphlets defending his 
administration, and giving his views of the 
management of the war. He had evidently 
become convinced that the system of misap- 
propriation of the public funds which he had 
inaugurated, to cover his own lavish expen- 
diture, had been secretly copied by his sub- 
ordinates, and that he had actually not more 
than half the force which he supposed to be at 
his command when he declared war against 
Prussia. His health, which for years had been 
impaired, grew steadily worse in his exile, and 
it became certain that he was suffering from a 
very large calculus in the bladder. An opera- 
tion was determined upon, and performed by 
some of the most eminent surgeons in Europe, 
but he did not rally fully from the shock, and 
died after intense suffering. — Besides the 
works published early in his career, he was 
the author of several books and. pamphlets 
which have been collected as “Cuvres de 
Napoléon III.” (5 vols., 185459), and *‘ Zuvres 
militaires” (8 vols., 1856), and is supposed to 
have been the writer of an anonymous 
pamphlet on the ‘ Causes which led to the 
Capitulation of Sédan,” published at Brus- 
sels in 1870, and of one or two subsequent 
pamphlets. His “‘ Histoire de Jules César,” of 
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which only two volumes were ever published War, J. J. de O. eo Deputy; Minister 
laborate, costly of Marine, J. D, Ribeiro da Luz, Senator; 

(1865 and 1860, was an lal i Minister of Public Works, and 


w on which he was | and 
Ls eh use of the labor of assistants, bat, 
though translated into languages, it 
had not a large circulation; not as large, per- 
Ne ee merited, 

R 


30’ N. and 88° S., and lon. 85° and 73° W. It 
is bounded on the north by the United States 
of Colombia, Venezuela, British, French, and 


the Argentine Republic, and Paraguay; an 

on the west by Bolivia, Pern, Ecuador, and 
the United States of Colombia. A joint com- 
Smee by the Governments of 
d Peru, set out from Manaos on June 


area of the a is (with the territory ac- 
quired in 1872 Paraguay as a war indem- 
nity) nearly 3,500,000 square miles, or more than 
two-fifths of the area of the South American 


Continent. Brazil is divided into twenty prov- F 


inces and one neutral municipality (municipio 
neutro), and according to the census of 
August $1, 1872, a population of 10,095,978, 
of which number 1,683,864 were slaves. The 


fret majority of the inhabitants are sees Aman 


the African is the most numerons unmix 
race in the empire. The rate of increase of 


population has been greatest in the following Goysz 


provinces, as will be seen by comparison with 
revious census returns: * 841,316; 


‘arand, 126,722; Rio Grande do Sul (or Sao Par 


Pedro), 500,000. Rio de Janeiro, the 
city of the empire, has, according to the re- 
turns of 1872, a population of 274, of 
whom 226,038 are free. The number of in- 
habited houses in Rio is given as 29,045, ocen- 

by 44,211 families; there are 74 public 


; 99 churches, three of these being 5% Paulo 


Protestant; 17 prisons and lockups; 23 hos- 
public private; 6 convents; 1 alms- 
or asylum for beggars; and 18 thea- 

trea, 


The Government is constitutional and hered- 
itary, based upon the fundamental law of 
March 25, 1824, modified by amendments bear- 
ee and May 12, 1840. 

Emperor, Pedro IL, born ber 2, 
1825 ; med April 7, 1831, regency from 
the latter date till July 23, 1840; crowned 
July 18, 1841; married ber 4, 1843, to 
Theresa Christina Maria, daughter of the late 

Francis 1. of the Two Sicilies. 

inister of the Interior, Dr. J. A. Corréa 
de Oliveira, Depnty; Minister of Justice, Dr. 
M. A. Duarte d’Azevedo, Deputy; Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, Viscount de Carave' 
Councillor of State and Senator; Minister 


~* Por complete detaila of population 
the Axsuat Crevorapis for 1872” as 


capital paren 


Commerce, 
Agriculture, J. F. da Costa Pereira, De 
and Minister of Finance, Viscount do 
Branco, President of the Council of State, and 
of the Tribunal of the National Treasury. 

The Council of State is composed of the 
following members in ordinary: Viscount do 
Rio Branco, ent; Princess Im 
Donna Izabel; Prince Gaston d’Orleans, Count 
d@’Eu; Senators Viscount d’Abaeté, Viscount 
Sapueahy, Viscount B. de Souza Franco, Vis- 
count de Sio Vicente, J. T. Nabuco de Araujo, 
and Baron de Maritiba.—Members extraordi- 
nary: Viscount de Inhamirim, Senator; Vis- 
count de Bom Retiro, Senator; Viscount de 
Araxa; and Senators: Viscount de Jaguary. 
Viscount de Caravellas, Duke de Caxias, and 
Viscount de Nictheroy. 

President of the Senate, which contains 58 
life-members, Viscount d’Abaeté ; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Viscount de Jaguary. President of the 
Chamber of Deputies (122 members for four 


ae J.M. @ Ye ae Councillor, A. J. 
ques; J. P. Po A. G, de Paula 
‘onseca. 


The provinces are administered by) tive 
assemblies, whose presidents, appointed by thé 
central government, are as follows: 

Vv 
pyerieaene 

dry J. E, Freine de Carvalho, 
Cear&,........ F. A. 0) 

Espirito Santo............ J. Thomé da Silva. 

a Bein bebo dcnbons ane A. Cicero de Assiz, 
Maranbio..... ...8. E. Carneiro da Cunha. 
Matto Grosso J, M. da Silva Reis, 

Minas Geraes, -«-V. J. d'Oliveira Lisboa. 
coeliitews vs Dd, Ly aaa ‘ 

Perea... “UBIO @Aragjo Abranches. 
Pernambuco SUH. P. de Lucena, 
pO ee G. C. de Albuquerque Mello, 
Rio Grande do Norte......3, C. Bandeira de Filho, 
Rio Grande (or Sio Pedro) ; 

0 Sal... ...4.. 20600000. P, de Carvalho Moraes, 
Rio de Janeiro... -.M. J, de Freitas Travaseoe, 
Santa Catharina... ; ~  herns, n 

peices: +d. F. r, 

Sorgipo.....scersee soovee M. N. de Fonseca Galviio. 

Archbishop, M. J. da Silveira, Count Sia 
Salvador, Primate of Brazil, 1861. 


There are 11 bishoprics: those of Belem, 8. 
Luiz, Olinda, Rio de Janeiro, Sio Paulo, Porte 
roe Marianna, Diamantina, Goyaz, and 
a 

The Supreme Court of Justice (Rio de Ja- 
neiro) is composed of a president and 17 mem- 
bers; the Courts of ro Sa of a president 
and 23 members; the Tribunals of Commerce, 
of a president, a procurator, and an adjunct 
(who are likewise members of the Courts of 
Appeals) ; the other members are commercial 
“deputies.” The president of the Supreme 
Court of War and of Justice is the Emperor; 
Vice-President, Marshal the Duke de Caxias. 

The army comprises a special corps of 641 
men; 21 battalions of infantry, 16,168 strong; 
5 cavalry regiments, 4,152 strong; and 5 bat- 
talions of artillery, with 1 battalion of engi- 
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n 4,326. Total, 25,282. By virtue of a 
new Ps the strength of the army is to be re- 
duced, for a to 16,000 men; or 32,000 in 
case of war. The number of the police force 
is 6,082, of whom 804 are in Rio de Janeiro. 
The police force for 1874 is to consist of 5,278 
men, and a supplement corps of 3,343 Na- 
tional Guards, to be employed on police duty. 
The N: ee es ee of 3 eer sat 
of 550,766 foot, 44,746 horse, an 1 artil- 
lery, besides a reserve corps of 129,881; in 
pr baa 2 men. The National Guard is mov- 
able in time of war. 

The navy is made up of 18 iron-clad steam- 
ships, 6 steam-corvettes, 27 piven gtr 
6 steam transports, and 6 sail of the line, with 


total it of 236 ; besides 2 frig- 
a armament o} guns; besides fe Perna 


ates, 2 corvettes, 1 school-ship, and 1 brig for 
midshipmen, without armament. Several iron- 

are in process of construction in the 
navy-yards of Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, and Per- 
nambuco. There are in the navy 18 general 
staff-officers, 545 first-class officers, 142 second- 
class officers, a sanitary corps composed of 79 
men, 26 almoners, 219 accountants, 40 cabin- 


boys, etc., and 117 engineers. The corps of 
Tn at Marin 


ines numbers 2,995 men, and the Eigh' 


naval battalion 1,055 men, which, with 1,075 
ba beeen marines, form a total of 6,311 men. 
P e Nig-rebtda A the nhireog! eee from 

y began anuary, two battalions of 
foot havi arrived at Santa Catharina on the 
31st of that month. It was not intended, 
however, to retire all the troops before the 
termination of General Mitre’s negotiations 
with the Paraguayan Government. 

Pursuant to a decree under date of February 
4th, the pay of the officers and men of the 
naval battalion, of the officers of the corps of 
health, religion, and finance, was to be in- 
creased two-thirds. The salaries of the em- 
ployés of the Treasury, sub-treasuries, re- 
cebedorias (tax-offices), and of the amortiza- 
tion-office, were to be augmented in like pro- 
portion. The creation of new departments 
and suppression of some of the old ones in 


those offices were likewise authorized by the {Ss 


same decree, on condition that the expense 
should not be raised more than 50 per cent., 
and that any changes made should have for 
effect the reducing the number of employés. 

An act of the legislative body fixed the naval 
force of the empire, for 1874~"75, at 8,000 sail- 
ors and marines, or 6,000 in case of war. 


The Minister of Justice declared that judges 1888-69 


of rights can grant writs of habeas corpus in 


cases of impressment at any time before indi- 1 


viduals impressed are actually taken into pos- 
session of the army or navy. 

A bill reforming the National Guard and re- 
lieving it from military or police duty, save in 
time of war or sedition, passed both Chambers 
in August. A bill concerning conscription had 
a second reading, but was not made a law dur- 
ing the session. 

annexed table will show the total value 
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of the exports and imports in the fiye years 
therein exp : i 


The following is a table of the proportions 
of the exports and imports of 187172 for 
the provinces therein mentioned : 
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The three grand staples of export are coffee, 
raw cotton, and sugar (unrefined). Of the 
first of these articles, about one-half is taken 
by the United States; about one-twelfth by 
England; and the remaining five-twelfths are 
divided between the other countries of West- 
ern Europe. 

Coffee usually stands for fully one-half of 
the whole exports of the empire; cotton, for 
one-fifth ; and sugar, for about one-eighth. 

We annex a table of the total quantities and 
value of these three commodities in the five 
years from 1867-68 to 1871-72 inclusive: 


COFFEE. 
YEARS. Quantities. Value. 
Tons, 
213,647 | $41,305,365 
041 45,258,914 
186,838 88,513,211 
299,590 42,251,954 
85,822,829 


from same port in 
the year 1872-73 was 156,963 bales, against 
188,026 in the year before. 

In 1871-72 Pernambuco shipped but 12,- 
476 tons of cotton; and 83,457 tons of sugar. 

The values of the principal among the other 
exports from the empire in 1871-"72, and not 
mentioned above, were as follows: 


Brazil sends on an average one-half of her 
ucts to Great Britain ; and one-half of her 
proceed from that country. 

= weight, aye to price, 

now gen opted by Goan 

and coffee-sackers, is 10 kil 
sack of 60 kilogrammes by the coffee-men. 

Here follow the arrivals and departures of 

vessels at the ports of the empire for 1871 and 

1872: 


mes, and the 


sete eeeeree 


eee ee eee ere err ei ess 


The great coast-trade of Bahia was carried 
on last year by 59 Brazilian vessels, 23 Eng- 
lish, 17 American, 7 Portuguese, 6 German, 
and 1 Spanish. 

The commercial relations of Brazil with the 
United States t be increased fourfold 
with extended improved means of com- 
munication between the two countries. As 
above mentioned, the United States offer the 
chief mart for Brazilian coffee, which article 
stands for one-half of the entire exports; 
and send in return machinery, implements, 
of various kinds, and “ Yankee notions,” the 
consumption for all which is and 

every year in Brazil. At present the 
irect mail communications with the United 
States are limited to one a month, effected by 
steamers so greatly inferior in speed to the first- 
class and swift. packets with which the Euro- 
companies now give Brazilians almost 
y communication Europe, that it is 
possible for letters sent to New York by the 
roundabout voyage ei4 England, to arrive at 
their destination within the time taken by the 
American packets; which, indeed, even 
vessels have beaten by two or three days, As a 
mail therefore, the existing New York 
one is useless, except to Paré, which 
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finds once a month a saving of a few days in 
its North American communications, 

In addition to the railways enumerated in 
another volume,* some new lines have been 
opened to the public service in the course of 
1878; and there are at present about 500 miles 
in operation in the empire. Some 10 miles 
of the Nictheroy & Villa Nova Railway were 

ed before May; and it was that 

e line would be completed in June, and so 
establish communication between the Canta- 
gallo Railway and the city of Nictheroy. 

A portion of the Campos and Sio Sebastifio 
pic ys Sao Gongalo, was opened to traffic; 
and it was hoped that by the end of the year 
trains would be running over 12 kilometres of 
the Porto da Cunha and Leopoldina line in 
Minas Geraes. , 

A large number of new liness are in process 
of construction ; concessions have been granted 
for others; and concessions for more were 
solicited. 

The first rail of the Baturité Railway, in the 
province of Ceard, was laid in July, and it was 
presumed tbat the first section—25 miles— 
would be ready for service by January 1, 1874. 
This line will be the cheapest yet made in 


* Brazil, the cost being considerably under $25,- 
. 000 per mile. 


rer The pange is one a 

was passed u authorizing an 

ontlay of $20,000,000 on sais s in the prov- 

ince of Rio Grande do Sul; another em- 

poreers the general Government to hap a 
omg cent. guarantee on railways in the em- 

P 

The receipts of the Pernambuco Railway 
tripled from 1863 to 1872, in which latter 
year they reached $467,178; while the ex- 
som in the same year ($224,899) showed an 

crease of only $46,000 over 1868. 

Owing to constant outlays for nepeien, the 
expenses of the Bahia line frequently exceed 
the receipts. 

A decree was issued on May 34, rs 
the Government to exempt from duties 
tools, fuel, rolling-stock, ete., necessary for the 
construction and working of railways belong- 
ing companies pegsnens in Brazil, ¢ 

Rio Grande do Sul Wyte concession 
of a railway between Rio Pardo and the Santa 
Craz porate. hides granted. 

The opening of the Itt Railway was to take 

sar pete vale roject of the day is th 

e great railway project of the at 
of a line of 1,000 enanes from the city of Pard 
to Porto Al an throngh all the 
principal maritime cities of the empire. 

A company, entitled the Locomotora Bahia- 
na, was established in Rio, in January, for 
the construction of a tramway between the 
ace and lower cities of Bahia, with a capital 

$400,000, in $100 shares. The Rio owe 


do Sul tramway was opened Jan th. 
ul the completion of a 


In Rio Grande do 


* See the Axxvat Crctopap1a for 1872. 
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tramway between the port and the coal-mines 
of Arroio dos near Sio Jeronymo, was 
celebrated July 19th, with a festivity and the 
benediction of the trucks and . The 
tramway is about thirteen miles in length. 
The shaft of the coal-mine is seventy-five yards 
in depth. The coal is similar to that of Car- 
diff, and is used on the steamers plying on 
_ Lake Patos, ; 

The central Government’ continued to offer 
liberal encouragement to all projects tending 
to increase a means of a Gee ap a 
tion, such, for instance, as the making new 
vind and navigating by steam the great Bra- 
zilian rivers. 

By decree of January 25th, the river Ma- 
deira was opened to the merchant shipping of 
all nations, up to Sio Antonio, the lower ter- 
minus of the Madeira & Mamoré Railway; and 
foreign vessels can engage in ‘the transport 
trade between Sio Antonio and other river 

rts of the Amazon and Paré. Goods for 

eru or Bolivia may be transferred to lighter 
vessels at Se A custom-house is to be 
established at the latter place, and a board of 
revenue, ified for import, export, and 
transit clearances, at Sio Antonio. These pro- 
visions will be of considerable advantage to the 
Madeira & Mamoré Railway Company, whose 
steamers, with materials and stores for the 
railway, will be able to take return-cargoss. 

The returns of the Administrator-General 
of the Post-Office Department give the num- 
ber of letters transm by mail in 187172 
as having reached 6,206,952. 


The French system of weights and measures cater 


was to be ob in all mercantile transac- 
none in the empire, on and after January 1, 

The Transatlantic Cable Company informed 
the Government that the cable from Lisbon 
har be connected with Brazil in January, 

The Brazilian Submarine Telegraph Com- 
pany was formed in February, with a capital 
of £1,300,000, in £10 shares. 

Telegraph communication was established 
between aba and Sio Paulo in March. 

A new contract with the Telegraph Con- 
struction and Maintenance Company of Lon- 
don was published in the Diario Official, of Rio 
de Janeiro, in May, for the laying of a snbma- 
rine telegraph-cable along the coast of Brazil, 
from the junction with the Montevidean cable 
to Par&. It is probable that the whole cable 
will be laid early in the present year (1874). 
and then, with the Lisbon cable above referred 
to, communication by telegraph will be estab- 
lished between Europe and the greater part 
of South America; and will shortly afterward 
be extended to the United States, as soon as 
the cable proposed between Pardi and St. 
Thomas shall have been completed. The 
privilege for the coast cable is for sixty years, 
on the expiration of which time the ownership 
will remain with the company. 
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On the 24th of August the branch from 
Pernambuco to Para was finished, and that 
from the former port to Bahia was to be com- 
menced about November 21st. The cable 
will, of course, touch at all important points 
between the termini. 

The Montevidean & Brazilian Telegraph 
ey aed obtained an authority to make a 
land line from Rio Grande to the Chuy, on the 
Uruguayan frontier, the concession being for 
thirty years. The rights of the Brazil & 
River Plate and the Telegraph Construction 
and Maintenance Companies are reserved. 

A government line of telegraph from Siio 
Paulo to Santos was opened to traffic on Sep- 
tember 18th, The Rio Doce was crossed at 


ares, 

At the end of 1878 there were 8,445 kilo- 
metres of telegraph-lines in operation in the 
empire, with 64 offices or stations. 

early one-half of the national revenue is 

derived from customs receipts on pape and 
about one-seventh from export. duties, the 
average rate of these last being ten per cent. 

The budget of 1871-’72 was, according to the 
report of the Minister of Finances, laid before 
the Chambers on May 8, 1873, as follows: 


Im; TION tn det ehoei ands Ueki de RF aka $29,299,642 
tS) NEMO vidi eccnect.-dduxdscnaspecesbi 250.689 
Mees Cass obac' 2 8,614,635 
Interest on railway shares.... 58,078 
poke of the Dom Pedro II. Railwa; 2,443,186 
Pos | 358,699 
Tel WES s «do oa ks dk pers SVewganxss saovde% 58.580 
RU UIIO age uh iads shu nacth oe dts the <n acan 1,900,724 
M Co AAR re et pes tid aes 1,873,450 
SNR ATO iis nds ais odes Gaia cives wad 4,451,529 
EOE TAT 0 ose stan epinld de Cas tupat tate sae 745,251 
one cceescccedevcsae cocncetsusescescsoces 19,258 
_o extraordinary.. 1,177,482 
RB co echines «ARE MEE saldg cd v3 200 he vahiy ones 1,347,125 
Appropriation for the liberation of slayes.... 487,925 
8 Best devace sss Vis dda deal luesapetves 2,238,667 
DORAL sk an nantonestune suse uneity snedhing >a $52,324,920 
EXPENDITURE. 
Ministry of the Interior : 
Ci pre ee 
Legis mbers. . taps 
Public Worship..... 
Public Inst: On..... 
Sundries 
Ministry of Justice...........ccsececeesceeece 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs .............---.. 
Ministry of Marine...... wens 
Ministry of War........ 
Ministry of Finances......... 
Ministry of erce, €LC.... 
TOeihessenuhareevaesss ots aux sess tices os $49,905,362 


The income in 1870~71 was but $50,516,- 
842, or $1,808,078 less than in 1871-’72; the 
expenditure for 1870-’71 amounted to $41,149,- 
427, or $8,755,935 less than in 1871-72. But 
the surplus in the former of those two years 
was greater than that of the latter by $6,947,- 
857. 
The income of the year 1872-73 was esti- 
mated at $53,406,161, or, with the net de- 
‘posits, the issue of nickel coin, and the Para- 
guayan Railway payment, $54,304,166; and 
the expenditure (inclusive of various credits 
extraordinary—$3,925,000 disbursed for the 
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extension of the Dom Pedro II. Railway) at 
$54,861,427, which would constitute a deficit 
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The provincial receipts in the whole empire, 
in 1871-72, amounted to $10,910,881 ; an’ the 


half a million. municipal to $1,941,092. ; 
Stas catimetes “9 the financial year, com- The Mellowing table shows the state of the 
mencing July 1, 1873, are: incom neti. national debt in 1878. 

f deposits and the emancipation = Foreign debt........-..cscssccsrecseeeeeseees 728,111 
500, ; and expenditure, $49,473,218. ; Home debt. at 4,6, and 6 por cent Siero 
june ae maul before no igs] pet pre’ fund and deposits... ‘i dna 
1 owed the amount of paper mon Paper-money.......-++-.+++ 789,206. 
circulation to be $99,500,801, of -whioh $74,- Treasury notes (2, 4, and.6 monthe). II 6,408)100 

national, $16,850,000 of the Bank pore y 4 


so was : 
of Brazil, and the remainder of the banks of 
Maranhio and Bahia, On April 30th there 
were treasury notes in circulation to the 
amount of $6,403,100, an increase of $904,100 
as compared with the previous year. 

The jneecly and expenditure for 1874-75 
are a7 at $51,500,000 and $50,742,397 

ively. 
he import duties for the same year are 
reckoned at $29,000,000; and the export du- 
ties at $9,052,500. 

By virtue of an act bearing date August 
25, 1873, the Minister of Finance issued de- 
erees to the following effect: To readjust the 
official values of goods; to fuse the 5 per cent. 
additional duties, and the 28 and 21 percent- 
ages into one surtax of 80 to 40 per cent. ; the 
lower rate to be applied to goods tariffed at 
40 to 50 per cent. ; to reclassify tariffed 
according to weight; to extend for five years 
longer the exemption of Corumbé, in Matto 
Grosso, from import and export duties ; to 
reduce the anchorage dues to ten cents per 
ton measurement, on all foreign merchant- 
vessels not putting in, bringing one hundred 
immigrants, en’ in ia, or having 

the dues six es in the year; to ex- 
tend, withont limit of time, the permission to 
foreign vessels to engage in the larger coasting- 
trade; to grant $25 ton bounty, exemp- 
tion from anchorage dues, and other favors, to 
home-built vessels ; to permit Brazilians domi 
ciled abroad to own Brazilian vessels; to ote 
mit crews of two-thirds foreigners, inclading 
master and mate; to relieve from export duties 
timber and other Brazilian materials used in 
repairs of foreign vessels; and to reduce by 
one-half all taxes and expenses on salvage. 

The revenue of the province of Rio de Ja- 
peiro in 1872 amounted to $2,448,523, inclusive 
< 7 cares, and a os of a 

from the preceding year. e expenditure 
was $2,038,316. The four per cent. on coffee 
bogies $74,761 more than had been estimated ; 

t the yield of the three per cent. on sugar, 
cotton, and tobacco, fell short by $8,533, 

The customs ts at the of Bahia 
have doubled in the space of nine years: in 
1868-64, they amounted to only $2,652,567 ; 
and in 1872-78 they reached $5,311,477. 

The provincial receipts of Bahia, during the 
first half of the fiscal year, 1872~78, amounted 
to $609,716. The treasurer estimates the 
whole revenue of the year at $1,077,783; and 
the expenditure at $1,142,402. 


A roportion of this debt originated 
from the tance drain upon the national 
resources to meet the expenses of the war 
against Paraguay—a war which cost Brazil 
: ‘ 360,323, besides certain liabilities not yet 

qu fF 

The number of banks in the empire in 1872 
was nineteen, exclusive of a large number of 
private banking oo 

The Bank of Brazil had in circulation on the 
80th of June, 1873, notes to the amount of 
$15,960,000. The transactions during the 
twelve months ending on that day reached 
$142,070,406, being an increase of 80 per cent. 
over the preceding year. The gross profits of 
the year were $1,485,229 ; the epee $425,- 
509, leaving $1,058,220; out of which two 
half-yearly ividends of 4 per cent. each were 
ed $472,781 passed tothe new Reserve 

‘und; and $573,005, to the Special Reserve 
Fund ; raising the former to $1,510,781; 
while the latter was reduced to $863,954 by a 
debit of losses in liquidations of $1,204,858, 
The Liquidation Account was reduced to 
$3,564, and any fear of its compromising 
the capital of the bank was considered by 
the directors to be past. 

By decree of January 81st, the New London 
and Brazilian Bank was authorized to estab- 
lish branches in Bahia, Pernambuco, and Rio 
Grande do Sul. Conselheiro A. N. Tolentino 
was authorized to incorporate the Territorial 
Credit Bank law of September, 1864. 


The Hypothecary of Rio was to be 
established. 


The Unido Agri a mutual aid associa- 
tion for coffee-planters, and for the establish- 
ment of a sale agency at Rio, was authorized 
to operate; the capital of the company was 
fixed at $125,000, with power to raise it to 


Permission was ted for the incorpora- 
tion in agin of the Imperial Credit Foncier 
Company (limited), with its seat either in 
England or Rio, and with power to operate 
throughout the empire, but without exclusive 

preg. The organization to be under the 
Hspothcary Bank cetyl 1864; Be the 
cap 000, ares. Its 0 
tions are to be confined to loans on mo Losi 
for terms of from ten to thirty years, with 
amortizations; loans or hypothecations for 


* The leading hanks are enumerated in the ANNUAL 
Cre.orapia for 1872. 
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short terms, with or without amortizations; 
receiving deposits; and the employment of 
these last in short loans on srpenecety bills 
or government or in purchasing and dis- 
counting treasury bills. 

The Empreza Predial Company of Rio 
(now the Banco Predial) was also authorized 
to operate under the provisions of the Hy- 
pot Bank Act of 1864. 

The Companhia Gossipiana Brazileira re- 
ceived approval of statutes and authorization 
to te. The capital of the company was 
fixed at $100,000, in $100 shares, with power 
to increase. Its primary object is to utilize 
cotton-seed, for its oil and other marketable 
products. A factory for the purpose has been 
established at Rio as the first essay of the 


company. 

The Pernambuco branch of the New London 
and Brazilian Bank (limited) was declared 
constituted, on May 7th, by order of the presi- 
dent of the province. 

The Commercio de Café Company was suc- 
cessfully inaugurated, August 9th, all the 
shares having been subscribed. The capital 
ph sp penecen of $50 each. The 
object of the association, as its name expresses, 
is the coffee-trade in general. ¥ 

In no country of South America does the 
cause of public instruction find more numerous 
or zealous advocates than in Brazil; nor are 
the endeavors of these at all times fruitless. 
No better proof can be adduced of the prog- 
ress made in that important branch, than by 
pointing to the schools, which are fast multi- 
plying in every province. Last year there 
were recorded 4,437; the number is now much 
larger. Some 8,700 are nei schools, and 
the rest private. There is one secondary for 
every 18 primary schools; and the number of 
both for male scholars is double that for 
females. It is computed that no less than 
150,000 children now receive education in 
these schools; and, although the number is 
small when compared with the ten million in- 
habitants, it is large in comparison with the at- 
tendance in 1868, since which time there has 
been an increase of 50 per cent. 

There are. other establishments in which 
the higher branches of education are taught. 
Some of these belong to the and most 
of them receive a subsidy from the Govern- 
ment, In a few of the large cities, there are 
faculties of law and medicine; and almost all 
have private academies. giving a thorough 
course of liberal education. Eleven semi- 
naries are devoted to the education of the 

, and subsidized by the state. There is 
an of Fine Arts; a Musical Con- 
servatory; Lyceum of Arts and Professions ; 
military, naval, preparatory, normal, and 
other schools. 

The Deaf and Dumb Institute of Rio was 
reorganized, The number of boarders is limit- 
ed to 100, who will pay $250 per annum. Day- 
scholars pay nothing. The Government may 


admit thirty gratuitous boarders. The director 
will receive $1,600, the chaplain $500, the 
teacher of written language $1,500, the 
teacher of articulate language, and the mathe- 
matician, $1,200 each. For entry, the mute 
must be over nine years of age, and under 
fourteen, and none may remain after eighteen 
years of age. 

After six years of study the mute will be 
dismissed, but the Government may permit 
two more years of stay. Corporal punish- 
ment is prohibited in the Institute. 

The Dramatic Conservatory and the Astro- 
nomical Observatory received important modi- 
fications in the course of the year. A number 
of libraries were founded in the city of Rio de 
Janeiro, in pursuance of the provincial law of 
December 26, 1871; and most of the other 
provinces likewise ess public libraries. 

The Extradition Treaty between Brazil and 
Great Britain was republished, with a pro- 
tocol excluding attempts at infanticide. 

Under the title of ‘‘ The Electoral System 
in Brazil,” was. published an essay on the 
system, its history and workings, and the re- 
forms necessary, etc. ; 

In Brazil, the wealthy planters and graziers, 
whose numbers are of necessity comparatively 
limited, and who virtually control the hitherto 
useful lands of the empire, wield the whole of 
the political influence, to the direct prejudice 
of the lower classes; these latter being in a 
state of utter dependence upon those who, in 
effect, if not in fact, are their feudal lords. 
This subserviency of the humbler classes is 
attributable in part to their ignorance, their 
extreme poyerty, the prevalent tenant-at-will 
system, and in no small share to the demoral- 
izing and dispiriting tendencies of the laws 
relating to impressment and the National 
Guard; consequently society outside of the 
large cities presents a patriarchal character. 
Before the time of the election, the central 
Government sends an agent into each of the 
provinces, who usually succeeds in crushing 
all legitimate influence, so that the term “‘ rep- 
resentative of the nation” remains a mere 
technical form void of real significance. The 
Government controls the nominal representa- 
tive; and when ayowed opponents chance to 
be returned it is only because the Government 
for the time has refrained from exercising its 
power, and, whether from moderation or from 
motives of expediency, tacitly acquiesced in 
the independence of the electors. Thus what- 
ever of power is possessed by the legislative 
Chambers of the empire resides in the Senate, 
whose members are appointed for life. 

Referring to the constitution of the Cham- 
bers, the author says: “The great majority 
of our Chambers have been composed of pub- 
lic employés and petitioners for concessions 
of every kind. Up to a certain time, in fact, 
the non-political magistrate can hardly obtain 
good places. To advance and promote his 
career he has to obtain a seat in the Cham- 
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bers, or even the presidency ot a vince, 
vex owing to the procaine cod of a safe 
and unscrupulous delegate for difficult elec- 
tions, the pay will to the service. 
As to the public employés in the Chamber, 
the ministers count on their adhesion without 
the need of pr ver ion = ; and, o pact od 
shows signs of inde ence, the e irri- 

and general cpbtilahaciat excited.” 
Among the leading reforms advocated is one 
tae rps, that every voter should be able to 
read an bie and pay some direct tax; 
another is for direct ; another estab- 
lishes the ineligibility of judiciary and public 
officers to exercise legislative functions; that 
senators, instead of being elected for life by 
“electors,” should be chosen by the provin- 
cial assemblies; and that renewals of one-third 
should take place at certain intervals, as in 

the United States. 

The Chamber of 
of: advocates, 


ties, in 1873, was com- 
j 18; public em- 
11; collegiate profess- 
capitalists, 5; planters, 13; 
Total, 118. 


By a protocol, the Ity of death is not to 
be r into effect in the’ case of persons 
delivered up under the treaty. 

At Caetité, Bahia, a great bed of amethysts 
was discovered, and some four hundred dia- 
mond-miners left Diamantina for the new 
mines. 

A diamond-strike is threatened in Brazil. 
Numbers of the diamond-miners have, in conse- 
= of the low prices obtainable in oom 
abandoned the search for diamonds, and turn 
their attention to gold-washings, or repaired 
to the amethyst-beds in Bahia. The Diaman- 
tine o' vocates this move and a general 
strike, by way of reprisals against Europeans, 
who now give the preference to the cheap, 
colored diamonds from Africa. 

In consequence of an unusual freshet of the 
Amazon, in September, sixty thousand head 
of cattle perished in seven municipalities of 
Paré and Amazonas. 

Steps were taken to develop the province of 
Parana, and improvements made in the port, 
so that ocean-steamers can discharge into rail- 
eee 

law was promulgated concerning the natu- 
ralization of foreigners, of which the following 
were a few of the leading clauses: 

Any foreigner, over twenty-one years of hav- 
ing resided two years in Brasil, oe bees forsee’ years 
egeeere ns geome ees 
tinue his residence or his service, a 

The residence may be dis 
of being married to a jon woman, of owning 
realty in Brazil, of being the inventor or introducer 
of some trade, of being notable for his talents or 
fessional skill, or of theson of a natural 
foreigner, born abroad before hia father’s naturali- 


jon. 
Proof can be given by certificates of records, or 
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} naturalization is 2.50 stam} 
eau o re ‘Constvation end 
8 to 


e 
ve the r certificate, free of se or fee, 
wre aiseutunent mag dlapeoe 


residence. 
The ee oT rac ecemeet Se 
broad befo! naturalization of their mere 
; maj on min change to tan 
0) e ors 
ity, notwil t declarati 


On the evening of February 2 the re- 
publicans of To hold a meetin oe office 
of the lica, on deo e news of the 
reéstablishment of the republic in Spain, and 
ely made to the assemblage outside, 
owever, some persons got up a coun- 

cared caaereds demolished Ay ored oil- 
lamps forming ‘ Viva a Republica!” and a 
transparency of Castelar, and demanded the 
lowering of the republican flag, which was 
composed of the national colors, but without 
the usual arms, But, before the affair assumed 
importance, the police m: obliged the 
proprietor of the building to withdraw the ob- 
noxious flag, and the assembled crowds then 
bier phat hogy? The republican newspa 

not been a financial success, and the re 
prietor, on the next day, announced its suspen- 
sion, but continued to issue daily inflammatory 
bulletins, of which neither the authorities nor 
the public took any notice. 

On the 6th of February the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs gave the requisite year’s notice to 
the legations of France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, of the intention of Brazil 
to rescind the consular treaties with those 
countries. 

Dr. Ladislio Nepto, Director of the Rio Mu- 
seum, announced that an alleged copy from an 
inscribed stone found in Parahyba is clearly 
in Phoenician characters, and records a visit to 
Brazil (sup by him to have been involun- 
tary) by Sidonian refugees, in the reign of one 
of the Hirams, apparently the later, and there- 
fore two thousand years before the discovery 
of Brazil by Cabral. 

The first and second sessions of the present 

slature were respectively closed and opened 
on May 8d. In his speech, his Majesty the Em- 
peror announced that the steady increase of 
the revenue would permit of reductions on the 
taxes; that a bill on public instruction would 
be introduced ; that immigration, professional 
education, roads, and telegraphs, are the special 
need of the country; that the coast-cable con- 
cession had been modified and transferred to 
the Brazilian Submarine Telegraph Company; 
and recommended to the attention of the Leg- 
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islature various i bills stiJ] pending, 
Sabet which in forthn gente ote Sov ww 
ince out of the valley of the Upper Sao Fran- 


Here follows the ‘a oor message, read at 
the closing of the third session of the Senate. 


of the Nation: 


special to provide for the 
the public service, an Fi Srey Pax: She mens), aed 
material improvement of Brazil. I expect that the 
establishment of the new judiciary tribunals of sec- 
ond instance will ly facilitate the thorough ad- 
agen of justice, and give = —— pro- 
The new National Guard law realises one of our 
sincerest wishes. 


Pablic instruction, much in need of a more ect 


regimen and appro ons, as in time 
will be to you, has received some benefits ; 
and I doubt not you will continue the good work 


ectoral reform, which was brought forward in 
ene eo el Bins plat Ay yer ell Melly it 
committee, will dou be laid before you during 
the next session. 
The gear bill, on which the Senate commit- 
tee have reported, is another reform deserv- 
of your os attention. 
congratulate om and myself upon the facili 
ane pea wit ——. the Submarine a 
‘able pan ing its é ents 


greater number of the 


vinces could not pre- 
in time for the ind 


exhibition of Vienna; 
res therein in a manner 


completes as far as ible the manifestati: 
of th riches and fortility of Brazil. 
remains un- 


satisfactory, has in 
ie ee scoss worth pend: teria f th 
wo tatives of the 
Nation, one of the | f and taost laborions legis- 
lative periods ends ; but our task should not 
cease, and I am sure 
precincts, you will not fail to animate the Brazilian 
oh ahd the conquests of labor, and to instruct it 
sound principles of moral and political educa- 
tion, the most solid foundation of free institutions. 
The All-Powerful will bless our faith and our ex- 


ons. 
The session is closed. 
A controversy arose between the ecclesias- 


tical and temporal authorities in the matter 
of freemasonry, and the validity of Protestant 


marris in the empire. In the first case, 
the Bishop of Pernambuco issued an ona 
decree ry, interdicting the 


against 
whole brotherhood, and refusing them burial 
in consecrated grounds. The central Govern- 
ment instituted proceedings against the bishop 
for disobedience to a legal order of the Gov- 
ernment and for publication of a papal brief 
without the placet. Notwithstanding the pre- 
cise and peremptory decision of the Govern- 


ment, the Bishops of biog he and Rio 
Grande do Sul, have openly affirmed that they 
are not bound to obey the civil law in any 
thing contrary to the canon law; it was feared 
that the conflict of authorities had not yet 
reached its termination. 

The second year allowed for the registra- 
tion of slaves, in compliance with the act of 
September 28, 1871, ended on the 30th of Sep- 
tember last in the municipality of Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and the number of the slaves amounted 
to 47,260. By a provision of that act, all 
slaves not registered before the close of the 
second year are presumed to be free; and 
only in exceptional cases, wherein the owners 
establish inability to effect the registration 
within that term, will they be permitted to 
place their slaves on the register and thus re- 
tain their ownership. 

Odorico Mendes’s Portuguese translation of 
the “‘Tliad” and the “Odyssey” was sent b 
his heirs to Rio to be printed and published, 
the provincial treasury having donated the sum 
of $2,450 toward the publication. It will be 
the first Portuguese translation of. Homer yet 


published. 
The legacy left to the imperial family of 
Brazil by the late Empress-Dowager, who died 


in Portugal in the beginning of the year, con- 
sisted of $32,000 in government stock, and a 
jewel to each of its members. 

A number of English emigrants ar- 
rived at Rio in the early part of the year, and, 
after the necessary delay to prepare a place for 
them in the province of Parand, they refused 
to accept the district allotted for them, and 
many would not even consent to go and see it. 
After having remained a long time in Rio de 
Janeiro in idleness, at the expense of the Gov- 
ernment, they were sent back to England, the 
Crown paying their passage. 

The forwarding of emigrants from England 
was, by order of the Minister of Agriculture, 
ej date February 5th, suspended until 

ril. 

‘avine British immigrants, dissatisfied with 
their prospect in Brazil, left for the United 
States, February 24th, the imperial Govern- 
ment paying their oe 

On January 1st, his Imperial Majesty, Dom 
Pedro II., inaugurated at Rio de Janeiro an 
exhibition of national products, intended to 
be sent to the exposition of Vienna. The ar- 
ticles exposed to view comprised specimens 
sent from all the different provinces; and, for 
the ultimate selection of those to be sent, there 
was appointed a higher commission. In the 
machine department were observable steam- 
engines, sugar and other machinery, chiefly 
from the works of Maylor & Oo.; stamping 
and counting apparatus from the mint, ete. 
Hundreds of specimens of wood for carpentry 
and cabinet-works attest the boundless and 
endlessly varying products of the Brazilian 
forests. In the ceramic department were dis- 
played vases, pans, and other vessels of the 
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native kaolin found in Rio province, together 
with a collection of clay-wares painted after 
the Indian style. 

Samples of raw cotton from the seven cot- 
ton-producing provinces held a conspicuous 
place in the exhibition, ; 

Countless species of fibrous materials, suited 

for twine, and coarse fabrics, were fur- 
penton Be most remarkable among which was a 
white silky sample from Minas Geraes, derived 
from a climber yielding three cuttings an- 
nually, and which of ag he Creme by = 
petent judges to worth three times the 
price 4, flax for textile purposes. 
Tn to of which there was a goodly ex- 
hibit, Bahia and Minas Geraes took the pre- 
teak. the t coffee-bearin try of 
ee- ig country o 
the north, oe file represented by Mocha 
and flat coffee in the skin; and handsome 
samples were likewise shown from Rio, Minas, 
Pernambneo, Sao Paulo, ete. 

The brilliant 
collection from Bah 
of plantation make, left no room to apprehend 
that Brazil would not be fairly represented in 
this branch. 

Samples of black and green “India” (Chi- 
nese) tea from Sio Paulo bespoke creditable 
h . It is asserted that the culture of 
this e will soon be revived in the up- 
lands, where it finds a genial soil and climate. 

Favorable specimens of the several cerealia, 
and farinaceous roots and plants, were also 
on exhibition. The number of packages sent 
was 687; besides seven barrels of sugar, two 
rolls of sarsaparilla, 27 sacks of ee, two 
barrels of arrow-root, one barrel of tapioca, 
and 19 bales of cotton, for distribution. A 
great pine-tree from Parand, ory ig 3 folly 
five feet in diameter and 150 feet in height, 
went in 21 logs to be set up at the exhibition, 
with its branches and cones. 

BRAZIL, Amevia Avevsta Evernta Napo- 
Lteoxe, Express-Dowacer or, born in Bava- 
ria, July 81, 1812; died in Lisbon, Portugal, 
January 26, 1878. She was the third daughter 
Sas te xn of Jomvshinn anecr wd Capes 

son of Josephine, afterw ress 
pr hh She was married to Dom Pedro 8s 
Emperor of Brazil, October 17, 1829, his first 
Emp’ the mother of Dom Pedro IL, the 
present Em r, having died in 1826. In 
1881 Dom Pedro I. abdicated the Brazilian 
throne in favor of his son, and returned with 
his Empress to P. where he died Sep- 
tember 24, 1834. The press remained a 
widow from that time till her death, and did 
not return to Brazil, though there was the 
most cordial feeling between her and her step- 
oe, the present — aged resided at : 6 

‘ortuguese court, and, by the marriage of her 
brothers and sisters, was closely connected 
with the reigning houses of Russia, Sweden, 
and Germany. She was a first-cousin of the 
late Napoleon III. 


7 = caper eneceie = n 
comprising all the es 
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BRODHEAD, Joun Romeyy, 
American historian, archeologist, 
matist, born in Philadelphia, January 2, 1814; 
died in New York City, May 6, 1873. . 
father was an eminent cle an of the Re- 
formed (Dutch) Church, and removed to New 
York City while his son was an infant. Mr. 
Brodh was educated at Rutgers 
New Brunswick, whence he graduated in 1831, 
at the early age of seventeen. After 
tion he studied law in the office of late 
Hugh Maxwell, and was admitted to the bar 
in 1835. During two years he practised his 
profession in New York, after which he retired 
to Sangerties, and devoted himself to literary 
pursuits. In 1841 he went to Holland, under 
authority from Governor Seward, to investi- 
gate the colonial records and land grants, and 
procured many valuable documents relating to 
the early history of the State of New York. 
Among them were 16 volumes of manuscript 
from Holland, mainly the records of the colo- 

ial secretaries under the Dutch supremacy, 
1609-1674, but with separate records also 
New Amsterdam (New York), and Beaver- 
wyck (Albany) ; 47 volumes from England, and 
17 from France, comprising in all more than 
5,000 important papers relative.to the history 
of the State. These documents were translated 


LL. D., an 
and 


_and edited by Mr. E. B. O’Callaghan, and pub- 


lished in 11 quarto sa A act of the New 
York Legislature. In 1846 Mr. Brodhead was 
appointed Secretary of the United States le- 
gation in England, of which Mr. Bancroft was 
then minister. He returned to this country 
in 1849, and was Naval Officer of the port 
during Mr. Pierce's Administration, since 
which time he had held no official position. 
In the spring of 1855 he was appointed consul- 
ays to Japan, but declined the honor. 

or many years he was one of the trustees of 
the Astor and New York Society Libraries, 
and a member of the Historical ety and 
the Union League Club. Early in life Mr. 
Brodhead had displayed a fondness for histori- 
eal and mY. researches, especially in 
matters relating to the rule of the Dutch in 
this State.. Endowed with rare powers of 
perception, and deeply imbued with earnest- 
ness and zeal, he pursued his researches with 
a perseverance which overcame all obstacles, 
and carried him forward to success. His mis- 
sion to Holland afforded him facilities in his 
search for information, by which he greatly 
profited. The knowledge thus acquired was 
embodied in his well-known “ History of the 
State of New York,” published in two vol- 
umes, the first of which appeared in 1858, and 
the second in 1871, Mr. Brodhead once in- 
tended to add a third volume, and to bring the 
narrative down to the present day, but had to 
abandon the intention on account of declining 
health. He had delivered an address before 
the New York Historical Society, in 1844, and 
one on the commercial history of New York, 
before the Mercantile Library Association, at 
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the of Clinton Hall, June 8, 1854. 
But the sterling qualities of the man outshone 
his literary fame and his public services. He 
was eminently a lovable man—manly, consid- 
erate, generous, and benevolent, he won the 
affection of all who were brought into inter- 
course with him. 

BROOKS, James, an able New York jour- 
nalist and ape se in Portland, Me., 
November 10, 1810; in Washington, D.C., 
April 30, 1873. His father, a sea-captain, was 
lost at sea while James was yet a child, and 
the family, a widow and three children, were 
left destitute. James was sent to a public 
school in Portland, and at eleven years became 
a clerk in a store at Lewiston, Me., then a fron- 
tier town. There he used to read the news to 
the village |} and fill his thirsty mind 
py — ‘town vege sant dar a 

@ eagerness boy for learning, kind- 
ly offered to release him from his apprentice- 
ship and to aid him in obtaining an education. 
This offer was gratefully accepted, and he at 
once entered the emy at Monmout! 
taught school at ten dollars a month an 
board, and finally after severe struggles gradu- 
ated at Waterville College in 1831. To accom- 
plish this his life was one of the most rigid 
economy and self-denial. Returning to Port- 
land, he began to study law with John Neal, 
the lawyer-author, teaching meanwhile a 
Latin school in that city. He contributed to 
the Portland Advertiser, and subsequently had 
a regular engagement at five hundred dollars a 
year. At twenty-two he went to Washington 
as the correspondent of the Advertiser, and 
was a eer inthat line. After that, he trav- 
eled h the South, visiting and writing 
letters from the Oreek, Cherokee, and Ohoc- 
taw country in Geo and Alabama, at the 
time when these tribes were compelled to 
move West. His correspondence at this 
period was a new revelation in journalism, and 
gave a greatly-increased circulation to the Ad- 
Tagisist 2 tae fret vater pomp le dec 

ture, an uced the first proposi- 
tion for a railroad from Portland to Montreal 
and Quebec. After the adjournment he sailed 
for Europe, and traveled on foot over Great 
Britain and the Continent, writing letters to 
Portland descriptive of his travels. In 1836 
he came to New York and established the Zz- 
Estey It was at first very discouraging, but 

e had the elements of character necessary to 
to meet er the situation, and con- 
a a success. In two years he consoli- 

ated it with another paper, and it became a 
favorite journal with many merchants and 

iticians. Mr, Brooks made political speeches 
n Indiana for Harrison in 1840. In 1841 he 
married Mrs. Mary Randolph, a widow, of 
Richmond, Va., whom he required to manu- 
mit three or four slaves before he would con- 
sent that the wedding should take place. 
In 1847 he was elected to the State Legislature, 
and two years later to Congress, where he re- 
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mained two terms, 1849-’58. He took ground 
in 1850 in favor of the compromise measures, 
and in 1854 became identified with the Amer- 
ican party, and after 1861 with the Democrat- 
ic. He was elected to Congress again in 1865, 
and served till 1873 by repeated reélections. 
He made two later trips to Europe, and ac- 
quired four | In 1867 he was a 
member of the State Constitutional Conven- 
vention, and in 1869 was one of the Goyern- 
ment directors of the Union Pacific Railway, 
and while a director was implicated in some 
dealings, on account of his son-in-law, in the 
Orédit-Mobilier stock, for which he was cen- 
sured by the Forty-second Congress at its ses- 
sion of 1872-73. Believing that this censure 
was undeserved, it was thought by his friends 
that the mortification which he felt aggravated 
the severe disease under which he labored, and 
hastened his death. In 1871-’2 Mr. Brooks, in 
pursuit of health, made a yoyage around the 
world, and gave the results of his observations 
first in letters to the and afterward in 
a volume published in 1872, with the title “A 
Seven Months’ Run, Up and Down and Around 
the World.” Mr, Brooks was an able writer. 
For perspicuous narrative, terse comment, apt 
reflection, ready information, courteous tone, 
and dignified manner, he was as remarkable as 
for unflagging labor, untiring enterprise, and 
an intuitional knowledge of the salient points 
of affairs, There were few more capable Oon- 
hag Long membership had made the 
‘orms of deliberative bodies as household 
words to him, He attained success as an edi- 
tor, an author, and a politician, and could have 
attained greatness in any one of the three pro- 
fessions to which he might have chosen to de- 
vote the whole, not a part, of his very clever, 
thoroughly-trained powers. Personally, he was 
most popular, because a considerate, pure, and 
worthy gentleman—one whose fine social qual- 
ities and whose amiability in all the relations 
of life had won for him the regard and esteem 
of all who had the honor of his acquaintance. 
BRUNSWICK, Cuartes Freperiox Aveus- 
tus Wriu1aM, Ex-Dvke of, born in the duchy 
of Brunswick, October 30, 1804; died at 
Geneva, Switzerland, August 19, 1873. He 
was the eldest son of the Duke Frederic! 
.William who was slain in the battle of Quat 
Bras, in 1815. After the battle of Jena, his 
mother fled with him and his younger brother, 
then an infant, to Sweden, where she died in 
1808. After her death he was confided to the 
care of strangers, and, wandering from country 
to country till after the fall of the French 
Empire in 1815, his education and his moral 
training were both very much neglected. He 
received the title of duke after the death of 
his father, and was placed under the care of 
George IV., King of England, but his habits, 
even as a boy, were so vicious that his guar-, 
dian, thongh himself of depraved morals, dread- 
ded to have his majority come, from the con- 
viction that he would bea curse to his subjects... 
. 
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creckeee inact ge oes 
his n cru es 
he ros the duchy. In 1829 

ministration had become so intolerable that 


the Germanic Diet took up the case, and the 
duke, without waiting tain dachslon tient te 
France, whence he at the time of 
the revolution in July, to Belgium. In 


Brussels by the appearance of the Revolution 
ef his own duchy; but his 


the treasures of the duchy 
able, and was one of the richest men in Eu- 
He fell into the mania of buying dia- 


costly collections. inhabited a 
, rose-colored palace in the Avenue 
honse and garden jealously guarded 

from the street by high walls crowded with 


statues, and the entire establishment was con- 
strneted with reference to the safety of the 
duke’s jewels. Not a door or window could 
be opened without a clamorous ringing of 

and the caskets where the diamonds lay 

only be reached over his dead body. 
This was the theory, but the practice was 
otherwise. He was regularly robbed every 
Lamaip teeta though pear pre treas- 
ures always escaped. ev esmen 
who supplied and cheated him did not desire 
his custom. He never paid a bill without a 


ton He was a 8 
was 
in 


r character. 
as contemptible in small things as 
great ones. He plandered and oppressed 
his while he could, and afterward bul- 
Hed ie servant, and tried to cheat his buteh- 
er. In as on many previous occasions, he 
issued one of his pdical protests against 


what he styled his brother's ust’ on of his 
rightful authority ; but then, as always before, 


from School in 182 


reeling He 
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no attention was paid to it. He left his im- 
mense collection of jewels and antiques to the 
city of Geneva, but the Duke of 
Brunswick gave notice of his intention to con- 
test this disposition of them on the 
that they were purchased with the treasures 
BUTLER: T B M. D., LL.D 
‘tomas Betpex, M. D., LL. D., 
late Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Con- 


in 1828, ing a year subsequently in 
Philadelphia in further study of his profession. 
ctised medicine for eight years in Nor- 
when, finding that its anxieties affected 
his health, he decided to abandon it, and com- 
menced study of law with Hon. Clark 
Bissell. He was admitted to the bar in Nor- 
walk in 1887, and almost immediately entered 
into partnership with Hon, Thaddeus Betts, 
and, after his death, successively with M. G. 
A. Davenport, Hon. O. 8, Ferry (now United 
States Senator), and J, M. Carter. Mr. Butler 
was a member of the.Connecticut House of 
Representatives in 1882, 1883, 1887, 1848, and 
1846, and of the State Senate in 1848, 1852, 
and 1858. In 1849 he was elected to 

and served one term. In May, 1855, he was 


elected a Judge of the Superior Court, in 1861 
was ap to the Supreme and was 
made Chief-Justice in 1870. He 


on 
account of ill-health, May 20, 1878, and died 
nineteen s after, Chief-Justice Butler 
maintained the very high reputation for legal 
ability and profound learning which has char- 
acterized the Supreme Court of Connecticut 
for so many years. He was a careful student 
— vale a his ev “es of uses 
nts, an perception of the great prin- 
Le va of equity which underlie all law, seemed 
intuitive. His active mind also led him to 
take an uncommon interest in other d 
ments of science and human industry, He 
was an excellent and skillful farmer, thorough- 
ly versed in all the principles of mechanics, 
and was particularly interested in meteorolo- 
py. He published a volume on this subject 
n 1856, entitled ‘* The Philosophy of the 
Weather,” and in 1870 a much enlarged and 
perfected edition of the same, under the title 
of “ The Atmospheric System developed; a 
Weather-Book for Practical Men.” * 
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CALIFORNIA, This Empire State of the 
Pacific develops with each succeeding year 
hew resources and new causes for surprise at 
the vastoess and variety of its productions. 
Its area is 120,047,840 acres; its population, 


which in 1870 was 560,285, is now estimated 
on eppeieaty good grounds to exceed 650,000. 
Of the entire area of the State, 20,466,806, or 
a little more than one-sixth, is held in private 
ownership outside of towns and cities; and of 
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this 122 owners 5,347,464 acres in 
tracts of from 20,000 to 334,100 acres; 150 
owners possess 2,098,475 acres in tracts of be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000 acres; 231 owners 
possess 1,603,458 acres in tracts of between 
5,000 and 10,000 acres; 1,860 owners possess 
8,744,537 acres, in tracts of between 1,000 
and 5,000 acres; 2,383 owners possess 1,961,- 
209 acres in tracts of between 500 and 1,000 
acres; and 23,250 owners possess 5,711,663 
acres, in tracts of from 100 to 500 acres. The 
amount of arable land in the State, including 
the reclaimed swamp and tule lands, is now 
pin pearls 009,000: eaten and at 
ough, including towns and cities, nearly 
one-half of this is in the hands of private 
owners, yet, owing to the mistaken policy of 
such estates held by single individ- 
uals, to the difficulty of obtaining a sufii- 
ciency of farm-hands, it is asserted that less 
than 3,500,000 acres are under actual cultiva- 
tion. Immigration is increasing slowly; the 
distance is so great and the expense so heavy 
that comparatively few of the European immi- 
ts reach eens) and the immigration of 
hinese, Japanese, Malays is not encour- 
aged, though there are some accessions to the 
number every year. Mining, the cultivation 
of cereals, the production of wine and gra 
the rearing of cattle, and of sheep with a 
special view to the wool-product, are the lead- 
ing industries of the State, and all of them 
are, in general, lucrative. But, aside from 
these principal products, there are many oth- 
ers, some of them peculiar (so far as the 
U States are concerned) to California, in 
which the State bids fair to take a high rank 


ere Among these we may name the 
rod of sugar from the sugar- which 
m the peculiar character of the soil is more 


successful here than elsewhere in the United 
States; the production of silk, now becoming 
in some sections of the State a household in- 
dustry, and, from the favorable climate and 
the long dry season, attaining an excellence 
which has not been observed elsewhere; the 
culture of the olive, largely practised in the 
southern counties; of the or and lemon, 
of excellent quality and in abundant quantity ; 
of the fig, the Pomegranate, the almond, an 

the ish walnut, all profitable crops; of tea 
and coffee, both now successfully grown in the 
State; of ramie, jute, and other textile fibres, 
including cotton, of long staple and silky fibre ; 
of tobacco, which by new processes of curing 
is produced of quality equal to that of the 
Vuelta Abajo of Ouba; of the wool of the 
Angora goat, along and delicate fibre which 
is in great demand; of dried and pickled fish, 
especially the salmon, of excellent quality, 
thongh of an entirely different species from 
the rn fish. With these varied resources, 
and a soil of the most remarkable fertility, it 
is not surprising that the growth of the State 
in material wealth should have been so rapid, 
or that for the year, July, 1872, to July,1878, its 
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assessed valuation of taxable property should 
have amounted to $637,232,823.31, nor that at 
the close of the year they should sum up their 
leading productions as follows: 25,000,000 
bushels of wheat harvested (this was below 
the yield of the previous year, which exceeded 
80,000,000); 11,700,000 bushels of wheat and 
flour exported. The gold and silver mines 
yielded $80,000,000, and the Branch Mint 
coined $16,380,000. The wool-clip was 25,- 
000,000 pounds; the wine-product 4,000,000 
gallons; the mining-stock sales $189,000,000 ; 
the direct imports of the year $40,000,000 
(aside from large indirect imports and exports), 
and the direct exports $24,000,000, In some 
classes of manufactures, California, notwith- 
standing the disadvantages of high wages and 
the distance of great markets, has proved a for- 
midable competitor with the Eastern States. 
This is particularly true of all mining tools 
and machinery which are produced in San 
Francisco and other Oalifornian cities of ex- 
ceptional excellence and durability ; of wool- 
en blankets and generally of heavy woolen 

ods; and of wines, cordials, and distilled 
iquors. _ The production and refining of su- 
gars, and operate of the crude and raw su- 
gars of the Sandwich Islands, is also a large 
and growing industry. 

The railroad system of California is practi- 
cally under the control of a single company, 
the Central Pacific, which either by lease or 
purchase has brought all the railroad lines of 
the State, except the projected Texas Pacific, 
under its management. About 1,200 miles of 
completed railway in the State are already 
tributary to this great trunk-line, and more 
than 800 miles more are in course of construc- 
tion. The prices for freight per mile exacted 
by the combined railroads have been in some 
instances almost prohibitory, ranging from 
three or four to fifteen cents per ton per mile, 
and a long, exciting, and determined struggle 
between the railroads and the citizens who 
were not stockholders has been maintained 
for tliree years. The progress of this contro- 
versy to the close of 1872 was very fully de- 
tailed in the Annuat Oycropapia for 1872. 
During the year 1873 both parties were active 
and resolute. The strife had entered into poli- 
ties, and, as both parties realized that very 
much depended upon the sympathies and ef- 
forts of the men who sould represent them 
in the United States Senate, the term of Mr. 
Casserly expiring in March, 1875, and he hay- 
ing already resigned, there was a fierce strug- 
gle both in and out of the two old parties to 
elect such members of the Legislature as 
would support their candidate. The elections 
of 1871 had been carried by the Republicans 
in regard to the State officers; Governor 
Booth having been elected by a large majority, 
and the Legislature being largely Republican 
in both branches. The election of 1872 was 
only for President and members of Congress, 
wad resulted in a majority of 13,802 for Presi- 
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dent Grant, and the election of three Republi- 
ean and one Democrat and Liberal member. 
But the election of September, 1878, was con- 
trolled largely by new elements. There was a 

islature to be elected, which, as has been 
said, would have two United States Senators 
to elect, and epneenty in October) there 
were judges to be elected . The contest 
between the people and the railroad companies 
had been growing more and more intense; on 
the side of the former were rallied the great 
farming and producing interests, now thor- 
oughly alive to their danger from the oppres- 
sive freight charges of the railroad Repeat 
and determined to control them and compe 
the reduction of their rates; while on the side 
of the railways were the bankers, financiers, 
and politicians, The railway companies suc- 
ceeded in controlling both of the old political 
organizations so far as to secure from them 
nominations which would generally vote in 
their favor, but the people at once om up in- 
dependent nominations, selecting those men 
who could be depended upon to take strong 
and decided ground against the railway mo- 
nopolies, Governor Booth and Hon. Eugene 
Casserly, who had just resigned the senator- 
ship, recognizing the importance of this move- 
ment, and the fact that it dominated all ordi- 
nary partisan politics, put themselves at the 
head of this independent or anti-monopoly 
party, and labored with great zeal for its suc- 
cess, The results of this struggle were that 
the new Legislature which organized on the 
first Monday in December, 1878, was composed 
of thirty-seven strict party Republicans, forty- 
two Democrats, and forty-one independents, 
A considerable number of the Republicans 
and Democrats were opposed to the railroad 
monopoly ; but when the Legislature met on 
the first of December it seemed exceedingly 
doubtful whether a majority could be obtained 
for any of the candidates for United States 
Senators. The struggle which commenced on 
the first day of the session continued for three 
weeks, and there was a lavish expenditure of 
money on the part of the railway companies; 
bat on the 20th of December, Newton Booth, 
the independent candidate, was elected for the 
] term, six years from March, 1875, and 
Judge Johnson 8S. Hayes, an anti-railroad Dem- 
ocrat, for the short term, the sessions of the 
Forty-third Congress. At the organization of 
the re, Governor Booth laid before 
them his second biennial message, a very able 
document, and one which exhibits the condition 
and resources of the State with great fairness 
and clearness. Some passages of this message 
will give a better idea of the State finances 
and needs, as well os of its institations and 
their condition, than can be obtained else- 
where. The equalization of taxes, a topic of 
great interest in every large State, had excited 
attention and caused the p of an act by 
the previous Legislature, and he thus relates 
the action which had followed: 


Prior to 1872 no uniform rule was observed for 


determining the values of property for p' of 
taxation, The result was, Tiiesions wen ace as 
various as the counties, ran, from 15 to 80 
cent. of real values. As the rate of taxation for 
coun was generally limited by law, the 
counties that were poor and embarrassed were com- 
pelled to adopt a higher standard of yaluation than 
their more unfortunate neighbors, in order to obtain 
the y county rev s, and their pro, - 
holders paid’ an undue proportion for the support of 
the State government. To remedy pardon the 
State Board of Equalization was t The 
code adopted by the last Legislature did not assume 
to enlarge the definition of property or e 
law of assessment, but only provided the machinery 
for pees the cash value of all that which the 
courts of the State had decided to be property sub- 
ject to taxation in the meaning of the constitution, 
Bo as to secure the uniformity the constitution re- 
quires. Under the operation of this provision, the 
assessment rolls, as ve peng were increased 
$267,868,126.76, in 1871, to $637,282,823.81, in 1872. 
In order to conform to the fiscal theory of the gov- 
ernment, that the revenues of each year should be, as 
nearly as possible, equal to the pg nore the 
Legislature authorised the Board of Equalization to 
determine the rate of taxation necessary to meet the 
current appropriations of the fiscal year after they 
had received and equalized the assessors’ returns, _ 

For the twenty-fourth fiscal year (July 1, 1872, to 
July 1, 1878), the Board fixed the rate at one-half of 
one per cent. The rate was not redueed in the same 
proportion the valuation was increased, for reasons 
shown in the report of the Board of Equalization 
1. Because under the code the State derives her 
revenue from a property tax only, and prior to its 
enactment she had received annually about $420,000 
from licenses, half the my taxes, stamps, premiums 
on insurance, ete. 2. The deficiencies of the twenty- 
second and twenty-third fiscal years were large, as 
the rate of the State tax fixed by the Legislature of 
1869 and 1870 was insufficient. 8. Unusually large 
appropriations were made by the last koe, ge» 

After various writs, orders, and appeals, a majori- 
ty of the Justices of the Supreme Court, at the April 
term, 1873, held in substance; That the law oregiing 
the Board of Equalization, and authorizing it to fix 
the rate of taxation, was constitutional; that the 
taxation of solvent debts amounted to double taxa- 
tion, and violated the rule of the constitution which 
mega uniformity. On account of this decision. 
solvent debts were omitted from the assessmen' 
rolls of 1878, and the amount of taxable prope 
reduced to $527,203,982, The Board were preven 
from making a reduction of the rate corresponding 
to the reduction of expenses, but compelled to again 
fix it at one-half of one per cent, to ruise the neces- 
aT revenues, After a rehearing of the cases in 
which the decision above refe to was rendered 
on the 7th of November, 1873, it was held by the 
majority of the court, two justices dissenting, that 
the law prescribing the powers of the State Board of 

ualization was constitutional, 
am of opinion that the constitution should pro- 

hibit injunctions to restrain the collection of taxes, 
I concur in the recommendation of the State Board. 
that the law should es that taxes paid under 
protest should be paid over to the State and county, 
and that the tax-payer desiring to test the legality 
of the taxes so paid should denied an action 
against the tax collector to recover, but allowed one 
against the county and State. 

No system of taxation can be absolutely just, but 
no system is 80 unjust practically as one that is but 

rtially enforced, and which necessarily lays the 

urdens of government upon those who are least 
able, or most patriotic and conscientious. Appro- 
priationr are made by the representatives chosen b 
the people for that purpose. If the science of politi. 
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to make the default good. 


to the finances of the State he 
following showing: 


nea eee cee teen neeene Seeeeenes 


Perse eee eee ee 


On November 1, 1871, the debt of the State, 
io te was.... 
On November 1, Ae SEE 


Pere ee teeter eee ee 


Decrease 
The entire funded debt, exclusive of 
ig licable to redemption, was, November 
Of which there was held: 
In trust for the school fand...... ir 
In trust for the University fund a 
In private hands.........-.++-+00-eeeeeeee 


It seems to have grown into a prescriptive usage 
that the State should hold a persia oy her own 


bonds, in trust, for purposes of her own gov- 
ernment, and the sum so held should figure in 
the annual exhibit of her inde 88 — an 


debtedness held by herself against P 
It is true, a portion of these bonds are the pro- 
ceeds of Jands given to the State by the General 
Government for educational purposes; but the State 
does, and always will, discharge that obligation, and 
more, and do so ray well without the un- 
7, machinery of bee coupon mac 4 
and, if the appro ion were je direct, we shor 
have a more iednite idea of the amount of money 
devoted to the support of each department of gov- 


ernment. 
‘The State really owes, November 1, 1873: 


On bonds to parties other than to herself. . ..$1,624,000 00 
On catstanding warrsnts oer ooL ot 


OBA ecco cent cbdgcctivccserses $2,294,604 94 


When we consider the circumstances under which 
the State was settled: the habits of speculation and 
personal “a oe gots which were stimulated by its 
methods of business ; the changeable character 
of i ion ; the facts that public buildings had 
to be Ropaed in a brief period—that appropriations 
for public charities have necessarily been exception- 
, and those for educational purposes upon 
a seale—we are compelled to the conclusion 
that the fiscal policy of the State government, as a 
whole, has been pers, 

The total of the funded debt of the counties is 
$7,523,686.41. Much of this was contracted in the 
“flush times,’ from an unfortunate habit of liberall: 

future; a considerable portion of it 
is for su 8 to railroads and toll-roads; and, in 
some instances, it is so heavy a burden as to threaten 
the bankruptcy and practical dissolution of the 
county governments. I find in this the most 
gloomy outlook of the financial future of the le 
of this State, and the most ditlicult one for the 
lature to deal with. 

The revenues received by the State from all 
sources, for two years, es ago a 1, 1871, and 
ending June 30, 1873, which were app cable to pay- 
tment of current expenses, and pri: | 4 
of publio debt, were $4,043,937.22, This does not 
include such receipts from as are invested in 
bonds for the school and university funds, or the 
receipts from the San Francisco wharves, which are 
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set apart and used only for the improvement of the 
water front—but does include $250,000 from the sale 
of State Capitol bonds. : 

The values of land are distributed between the 
towns and cities and the country, as follows: 


Towns and city lots.........cs00 steceeeee $162,887,859 00 
Exoiia tn the country’ ep oes or tly Bo. 


Total 
The value of personal property is....... 
Total valuation of property......... 


These are assessed values, and are probably 
not far from 50 per cent. of the real values. 
The report of the Superintendent of Public 


‘009 Instruction is devoted to the discussion of 


three important topics concerning the com- 
mon-school-system of the State, viz., compul- 
pote education, the need of trained teachers, 
and the support of common schools. 

The statistics given show the attendance at 


396.500 the public and private schools, and the non-at- 


tendance and truancy of census children for a 
period of eight years. 

In 1873 there were on the census-roll 141,610 
children. Of this number, 12,507 attended pri- 


in- vate schools, and 97,018 were enrolled in public 


schools ; but only 71,170—or 50.26 per cent. of 
the whole—attended regularly enough to be 
considered pupils. 

As shown by the tables annexed to the re- 
port of the Superintendent, there were 1,462 
school districts in 1878, of which 637 main- 
tained an eight months’ school; in many dis- 
tricts the appropriations were per sufficient 
to maintain a school for three months, and 100 
districts—from inability to support a term of 
three months—were deprived of their “ pro- 
portion of the interest of the public fund.” 

The number of census children has increased 
9 2 cent. since 1871, and, as the funds pro- 
vided by the State have increased only 1.5 per 
cent., the appropriation has decreased from 
$3.56 to $3.18 to each census child. 

The total expenditures for common schools 
in the State, June 30, 1872, to July 1, 
1873, was $2,113,356.25. The funds for school 
purposes are obtained: 1. from the State ap- 
portionment. 2. From county apportionments. 
3. From district apportionments. The prop- 
erty of the public schools is estimated at 
net and it is generally in excellent con- 

tion. 

The reports of the Board of Trustees and of 
the Principal of the State Normal School show 
that institution to be now in a prosperous con- 
dition. The corps of teachers is satisfactory. 
Two additional teachers will be needed during 
the present year. A training-school has been 
or; in connection with the institution, 
and its advantages are so evident that other 
classes will soon be added. f 

The University of California took possession 
of its permanent site at Berkeley, July 16, 
1878; and instructions in literary and scientific 


oe ae there. _ two build- 
@ State have been com- 
Sisod cna thelr sattahle pete is now in 
progress. instractors there 
employed is eighteen, and the number of stu- 


dents enrolled at the beginning of the present 


ear was one hundred and ninety-nine, 
ot thirty-two are ladies. Instruction of 


and in science, with special reference 

to the ture, the mines, and the eer- 

aaares of the State. A system of manual 
has been inaugurated. 

The biennial report of the Trustees and 
Principal of the Asylam for the Deaf and 
Damb, and the Blind, is interesting, not only 

the condition of the asylum, but 
with intelligence and accuracy the 
mental bilities of the unfortunate classes 


for whom it is provided, and the best methods 
for their care and education. 

The asylum is free from debt, the appropria- 
tion made by the last Legislature having proved 
sufficient for current 

In addition to the tion for current 
expenses, one of $8, is asked for to com- 

‘ entrance front, and for improvement 
On July 1, 1873, there were 93 


the abject of provision for the i 
e insane, 
California has pursued a course directly the 
of that of the older States. They rec- 
the necessity of having the counties 
for the incurable and idiotic pauper 
after the effort has been made to bene- 
asylums without success; 
California opened her State asylums 
these, and has. accumulated a large number 
incurable and hopeless cuses there, 
she has also received all new cases freely, 
has the Stockton Asylum 
overflowing, and the new Naps Asylum 
filled the start. The Stockton 
contains eleven hundred and fifty-six 


Heer af 
4 § 
Hie 


and rous, can properly attend. 
havo Sean mactatined uring the two 
at an average cost of yh tr cents a 
Soke each patient. mes - ae salarics 
wages of employés, every 
ane out of the appropriation for 

the ues of the asylum. 
The history of the Sta is not credit- 
able to the There has been no settled 


prisoners is humane; they have a sufficiency 
coarse, healthy food, and no greater punish- 
thent is in than is deemed essential to 
maintain discipline. The hygienic condition 
of the prison is as good na it can be, where the 
are confined twelve hours in twenty- 

rooms, 


ay 


ore should be so little sickness, and an 
average mortality less than that of the State, 
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highly for the healthfulness of the loca- 

ion, and the skill and care of the surgeon. 
The prisoners who are able are kept employed, 
when not at work for contractors, about the 
grounds and buildings. This is all itis possible 
to say in favor of the management of a prison 
where 850 convicts are confined in 8 rooms, 
192 in 48 cells, and 132 in 66 cells, without a 


al possibility of classification. 


The price paid by contractors for convict- 
labor—forty cents per day inside the walls— 
seems to be much under its value, but no ad- 
ministration has been able to get more. The 
last advanced the price to fifty cents, but were 
compelled to recede to forty, or allow the 

risoners to be unemployed. The present 
Board of Directors have made no contracts not 
terminable on six months’ notice, but have re- 
ceived no higher application, from responsible 
parties, for enough men to justify the enlarge- 
ment of shops. Acting upon the policy of 
fron ng | prisoners at work, the directors have 
made some improvements in necessary build- 
ings for officers, laying out roads, and building 
reservoirs; but have employed no more free 
labor than was necessary to direct that of the 
prisoners. The supply of water at the prison, 
except in the rainy season, has always been 
short and of poor quality. In the summer, 
much of it had to be hauled long: distances ; 
there was no protection against fire, and there 
was always a dread of a water-famine. The 
Board, therefore, contracted with the Marin 
County Water Company for a supply of filty 
thousand gallons a day, for the sum of $1,000 
per month, until December 1, 1875. The sani- 
tary condition of the prison has been improved 
by the introduction of water, and the risk of 
destructive fires has been greatly diminished. 

The State Geological Survey has made many 
valuable contributions to science. 

In establishing and continuing this work, the 
State has appropriated $246,600, and the State 
Geologist now reports $100,000 as the minimum 
appropriation adequate to the publication of 
the work in hand. 

The State Geologist, February 12, 1879, 
stated that the volumes of ornithology, botany, 
conchology, and possibly paleontology, would 
probably in the publisher's hands within a 
year. By his report it will be seen that, not- 
withstanding the lapse of nearly two years, 
and the expenditure of $84,000, no new maps 
have been published which were not exhibited 
in proof-sheets in 1872, and no new volumes 
have been published, nor have any been sent 
to the printer, except a portion of that on bot- 
any, “which will be in type, if no unexpected 
delay occurs, before the end of 1874,” 

The present condition of the survey is, that 
there have been published one volume of geo- 
logy, two volumes of paleontology, one vol- 
ume of ornithology, the Yosemite books, map 
of the vicinity of the e" of San Francisco, map 
of the Sierra Nevada adjacent to the Yosemite, 
map of the Yosemite valley, and a portion of 


_ 
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the map of Central California, and that there 
is a large quantity of work in various stages 
h ecb during the past t 

e@ operations g wo years 
have been confined to trips to Yosemite, Al- 
and Calaveras Counties, the earthquake 
oo geological ex- 


ogy of the San Francisco Bay i 
diate publication of which was promised eleven 


Sierra, would be of 
that has been accomplished and made public. 
The topographical maps are porescries 4 exe- 
ented, exhibiting original and compil work 
of great value; but no maps have been pub- 
lished showing elevation of areas, and there is 
nothing in the books, maps, or reports, unless 
incidentally, that will assist to solve the great 
problems of drainage, irrigation, orreclamation. 

There are now in preparation, and it is con- 
templated to eventually publish, the following 
volumes, together with numerous maps: Phy- 
sical Geography, General Geology, Economical 


Geol Ornithology, Botany, Paleontology, 
Fossil ts, Ichthyology, Conchology, and an 
Atlas Folio. 


The subject of the grant to the State of the 
Yosemite Valley as a “Public Park” is pre- 


’ _ gented in the report of the “ Commissoners to 


the Yosemite Valley, and the Mari- 
Tree Grove.” Little has been done 
Lethe tate in fulfillment of the obligation she 
imposed semen by accepting the grant 
made by gress—$+4,000 only having been 
devoted to the trust during the nine years 
which have elapsed. By decisions of the Su- 
Seeirescer ctopton prover: and: atasty of the 
ample power and ant’ y e 
commissioners, within the limit of the grant, 
have been established, and there remains to do 
the one thing always requisite to be done when 
good results are expected or demanded—the 
appropriation of funds commensurate to the 
required results. 
he subject of Chinese immigration natural- 
ly comes up for consideration, in the Govern- 
or’s message, and his views are tersely ex- 
pressed as follows: 

The increased volume of Chinese immigration in 
the past year has excited unusual attention. Those 
phe 80 fe: seed oo. us 4s te form thats 

inions on 3 su im neral* prince 
Padtior than from the special facts, and Patty Der 
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sons here who are not brought in competition with 
Chinese labor, but are benefited by its cheapness, 
haye often indi in harsh criticisms upon the pre- 
vailing sentiment of this State in re to Chinese 
immigration. Upon this subject i | to repeat 
substantially what Lhave before said, The Chinese 
immigration constitutes a marked class—a dis- 
tinctive element of society. We cannot be blind to 
the fact that China, with a population of more than 
three hundred millions, is as near to us, practically. 
as New York, and may send here such a volume o 

immigration as would modify our society, and sub- 
stantially the relations of capital to labor. 
That modification would not be such as we desire in 
American civilization ; that change would not be in 
the interest of free labor. The labor of the Chinese 
who come here is cheap, because in the mass they 
have no families to support, no children to educate, 
and are free from the wants which differentiate our 
civilization from theirs; ‘and, in order to success- 
fully compete with them in shone other laborers 
would be compelled to reduce themselves to the same 


ons. 

Besides these considerations, the presence of a 
I population in our midst, to whom we are un- 
willing to accord equality of political rights, estab- 
lishes, to that extent, a system of caste, and is at 
variance with the genius of our institutions. 

I believe the general sentiment of the people of 
the State will concur in the view that, while the 
Chinese who are here, or who may come under the 
on dee of our treaty, should rotected from 
violence and persecution, the G Government 
should call for such a readjustment of the treaty as 
will restrain their further immigration. 


One point, which the Governor does not 
make, is important in this connection; viz., 
that, with very few exceptions, the Obinese do 
not come to stay; that their only object is to 
accumulate, by a few years of labor, sufficient 

‘operty to enable them to live in comparative 

axury in Ohina, and then to return there. 

Under the operation of the laws of the 
State, a large portion of its inland waters, 
available for purposes of irrigation, have passed 
under private control. This right of control 
has been acquired simply by appear aoe 
and although the law requires such appropri- 
ation to be for some useful or beneficial pur- 

ose, the terms are so broad—any useful or 

neficial purpose fulfilling the definition—and 
the legal means of determining what is usefal 
or beneficial, within the meaning of the law, 
so defective, that the control is practically ab- 
solute, and will be regulated only by the self- 
interest, more or less enlightened, of the ap- 
propriators. It is in their power to carry the 
waters appropriated over one arid district to 
another, to make their own prices, to dis- 
criminate in prices, and between owners of 
lands. In many districts in the State the con- 
trol of the waters necessary for irrigation is 
of as great value as the lands to be irrigated. 

The present laws grew up from the immedi- 
ate necessities of mining, and were, to some 
extent, justified by the hazards of mining en- 
terprises, the impossibility of determining in 
advance the value of a mine, or the amount of 
water its working would require. Privileges 
were granted to compensate risks. The agri- 
cultural development of the State presents dif- 
ferent conditions, 
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The question of the rates of rail- 
road transportation been clouded by un- 


y. Railroads are public 
highways in private ownership. In their con- 


private property for public 
ers are common carriers with 
The maximum rates in California—ten 

cents per mile for passen, and fifteen cents 
per ton for ht—were fixed ata time when 
prices and ts were so much higher than 
now, it seems to belong to a different age, 

One of the most serious charges the 
railroad companies was, that, after the grant to 
them in 1868, at a mere nominal price, of a 
large tract of sabmerged and tide lands north- 
west of and adjacent to Yerba Buena Island, 
on certain conditions of improvement, they 
had not may A pe to make these im 
provements, in their eagerness to get posses- 
sion of Goat Island, although they were aware 
that the causeways and other structures which 
they pro) to erect there would ruin the 
harbor of San Francisco, but they had the 
effrontry to demand that the State or the city 
should pay them $2,500,000, as a condition of 
their op wet this tract. Governor Booth 
advises that the $12,000 paid by the company 
should be refunded to them and the tract re- 
claimed. The final decision in regard to Goat 
Island had not been reached, but there was 
very little prospect of its falling into the hands 
of the railroad com 


privi- 


fore unconstitutional. The majority of the 
court nes pp ye inclined to regard a tax 
u land, upon a mortgage given upon 
the land to secure a debt, as a ‘louble Seaton, 

The savings-banks of California have, in 
their few years of existence, attained to a 


——, Fn sy dicates a high- 
cr o among the agen A yp 
there than we have been in the habit of at- 
buting tothem. In the spring of 1873 thero 
tw of these banks, only five of 
in existence more than five 
only half the number more than 
; the number of depositors was 64,- 
amount of deposits, $51,431,826 ; the 
and investments, $52,156,467 ; 
$2,734,104 ; and the amount 
During the = ord poses 
ing 8 ere Was & mas- 
the Soave 
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Northern California, of several offi- 
- cers and citizens of the United States, followed 
by a war of extermination of the greater part 
that tribe (sce Monoo War). This disaster 

led to considerable criticism on the system of 
Indian reservations as it exists on the Pacific 
to some attempts to improve it. 
came out in the controversy on the 
subject that the Klamath Indians, a peace- 


Indians in the Klamath 4 
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able, quiet tribe, more industrious and less in- 
temperate than most of the tribes on the Pa- 
cific, had been employed for many years on 
the ranches of the large farmers as herdmen 
laborers, and as domestic servants, and had 
a good reputation among the farmers. In an 
evil hour some of the more ignorant, vicious, 
and lazy whites in that region began to de- 
mand that they should be sent to the reserva- 
tion. The best citizens it, but this 
worthless class finally took the law into their 
own hands, and drove them to Round Valley, 
with great cruelty and abuse, Even this 
not have produced a revolt, though op es 
Klamath Indians were pies demoral by 
the treatment they had suffered, but the same 
ruffians undertook to drive the Modocs, a 
plucky, fighting tribe, to the same reservation, 
and met with a resistance they little Fs eae 
The reclamations of large tracts of what are 
called the tule-lands, swampy in the 
delta of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Rivers, some of them islands, and others tracts 
of the main-land, but all covered by the tule, 


arush or reed which attains a h of ten 
feet, but dies down to the ground autumn, 
has been going forward for several years, but 
is now so thoroughly sy: that in 


1878 about 600 miles of levee were completed. 
These lands, eae veya! about 660,000 acres, 
were granted to the State by Congress, and by 
the State were virtually given to purchasers on 
condition of their reclamation. The process 
is a very simple one, one costing from six 
toten dollars per acre. levee is first con- 
structed to a height of ten or twelve feet, 
taken from the land itself, and a ditch is made 
on the inside of the levee. The inclosed Jand 
is usually below the level of the river at high 
tide; and when inclosed it is at first burned 
over to destroy all the dead tule and to 
some extent the peat-like roots of the tule, 
and then sown with wheat on the ashes, which 
is trampled in by sheep. Sometimes alfalfa 
is also sown for an after-crop. When this crop 
has been harvested, the land is ploughed, the 
horses being shod with broad wooden shoes to 
enable them to keep up in the light, ashen 
surface. After two or Tires ploughings, and 
the taking off the same number of crops, the 
land is considered thoronghly reclaimed, and 
yields large crops, It is easily irrigated, and 
forms the best wheat and barley lands in the 
State. Alfalfa, red clover, root-crops, and 
fraits, also do well on this rich soil. e land 
when reclaimed sells for about twenty-five 
ollars per acre. Most of the work of recla- 
mation is ‘ormed by Chinese laborers, 
OANBY, Brigadier and Brevet or-Gen- 
eral Epwarp Ricnarp Sprice, U.S. A., a gal- 
lant and eminent general of the Army, born 
in Kentucky, in 1819; murdered by the Modoc 
Indians at the Lava Beds in Northern Califor- 
nia, April 11, 1873. His parents removed to 
Indiana in his boyhood, and, after receiving a 
liberal education there, he entered the Military 
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_ fed mmediately 
on his graduation he received a commission as 
Second-Lieutenant in the Second Infantry, and 
served in the Florida “ phe eather at 
on quartermaster’s duty, being com 0! 
pat mb from October, 1839, and after the 
close of that war was engaged in the removal 
of the Cherokees, Creeks, and Choctaws, to 
the present Indian Territory, in 1842; in gar- 
rison duty from 1842 to 1845; and on recruit- 
ing service during 1845 and a part of 1846, 
In March, 1846, he was appointed adjutant of 
his regiment, and three months later was pro- 
moted to a first-lieutenancy. The outbreak 
of the Mexican War called his regiment into 
active service. Serving under General Riley, 
and with several officers who have since at- 
tained distinction as his companions-in-arms, 
he participated in the advance on the Mexican 
capital, se aay “at at the siege of Vera 
Oruz, at Cerro Gordo, Contreras, and Churu- 
busco, as well as at the attack upon the De 
Belen gate. He received the brevets of major 
and lieutenant-colonel for his services in this 
campaign, and was promoted to the full rank of 
captain in June, 1851; but, having been trans- 
ferred to the Adjutant General’s Department 
as Assistant Adjutant-General, with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, he relinquished his rank 
in the line, In March, 1855, he was appointed 
major of the Tenth United States Infantry—a 
new regiment with which he was on 
frontier duty in Western Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota for the next three years, and in 1858 
received command of Fort Bridger, Utah, where 
he had under his control portions of the Sec- 
ond Dragoons, and Seventh and Tenth United 
States Infantry, He held this post until 1860, 
when he was appointed commander of the ex- 
pote against the Navajo Indians, and was 
command of Fort Defiance, New Mexico, at 
the advent of the civil war. At that critical 
gl Major Canby did not leave his loyalty 
doubt for a single moment. He promptly 
sided with the national and ever after 
du the war was one of the most active and 
cuous defenders of the Union. In May, 
1861, he was made colonel of the Nineteenth 
Regiment U. S. Infantry, and was acting 
brigadier-general of the Union tr in New 
Mexico. He resisted, in 1862, Sibley in his 
daring attempt to acquire possession of New 
Mexico, and at length the satisfaction of 
seeing the invader retreat, “leaving behind 
him,” as he observed in his report, “in dead 
and wou and in sick and prisoners, one- 
half of his original force.” He was promoted 
to the rank of brigadier-general of the vol- 
unteers, March, 1862, and, after transferring 
the command of the forces in New Mexico, he 
repaired to Washington, where he remained 
some time, rendering valuable assistance to 


Secretary Stanton in the War Department. 
Always ready for emergencies, he took 
command of the United States troops in New 
York Oity and Harbor during the riots 
of July, 1863, and by his energetic measures 
and resolute bearing promptly suppressed the 
rioters and restored order. He remained here 
until November, 1863, when he resumed his 

ition at the War Department. At the open- 
ing of the campaign of 1864, General Canby 
received the rank of major-general of volun- 
teers, and was placed in command of the Mili- 
tary Division of West Mississippi—a position 
he held until some months after the close of 
the war. His first act in this field of duty was 
to take charge of General Banks’s retreating 


‘forces at the Atchafalaya, and conduct them 


safely to New Orleans, where, for want of 
troops, he remained inactive throughout the 
summer and autumn of 1864. While on a tour 
of inspection on White River, Ark., November 
4, 1864, he was severely wounded by hostile 
guerrillas; but as soon as he was sufficiently 
reénforced he proceeded, with an army of 
from 25,000 to 30,000 men, against Mobile, 
which, with the assistance of the fleet, he suc- 
ceeded in capturing. On learning of the fall 
of Richmond, General Dick Taylor surrendered 
his forces to him, and hostilities ceased. On 
March 18, 1865, he received the brevets of 
brigadier and major-general of the regular 
army. General Canby remained in command 
of Southern miiitary d ents until 1866, 
when he was transfe to Washington and 
received (July 28, 1866) the full rank of brig- 
adier- general in the regular army. Subse- 
uently he was appointed a member of the 
2 oe Oommission for deciding claims on the 
ar Department, and of the board to prepare 
plans for a new building for the same depart- 
ment. He was more recently placed in com- 
mand of the Department of Columbia, and 
was, during the last six months, actively en- 
gaged in bringing the Modoes to accept the 
terms offered them by the Government. He . 
was specially adapted for this duty. He had 
never shared the fierce hatred of the Indians 
so common on the border, but had always 
leaned to the'side of humanity in his dealings 
with them. Only four days before his death 
he sent a dispatch to Washington, which, read 
in the tragic light of after-events, shows plain- 
ly and touchingly both his generosity to his 
slayers, and his sagacious doubts of them: “TI 
do not question the right or the power of the 
General Government to make any arrange- 
ment that may be thought proper, but I think 
they should make such as to secure a per- 
manent peace, together with liberal and just 
treatment of the Indians. In my judgment 
permanent peace cannot be secured if they 
are allowed to remain in this immediate neigh- 
borhood. The Modoes are now sensible that 
they cannot live in peace on Lost River, and 
have abandoned their claim to it, but wish to 
be left in the Lava Beds, This means license 
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to plunder and a stronghold to retreat to, and 
was refused. Their last proposition is, to come 
in and have the opportunity of loo for a 
new home not far away, and if they are sin- 
cere in this the trouble will soon be ended. 
But there has been so much vacillation and 
duplicity in their talks that I have hesitated 
about reporting until some definite result was 
attained.” General Canby was a remarkable 
instance of an officer of high rank and univer- 
sal popularity without enemies in his profes- 
sion. He was so upright that he was very 
a, criticised by his brother officers. He 
had per re ye penend, his rend ne al- 
ways sat or appeared to with any 
ition to which he was assigned; and never 
uring his career engaged in any of those 
squabbles or intrigues for preferment which 
= the gee of er ante gr He 
a singular power spiring the most 
perfect trust and confidence among those who 
served under his command. His subordinates 
considered him infallible, and this feeling had 
much todo with the perfect discipline which 
he always, apparently without effort, exer- 
cised wherever he went. He was the ideal of 
the thonghtful and studious soldier—a man 
rather of the type of Moltke than of Murat. 
He was tall, slender, severe, and silent. His 
love for order and regularity was one of bis 
ishing traits. 

OCANDLISH, Rev. Roperr Santa, D. D., an 
eloquent preacher and leader of the Free 
Charch of Scotland, born in Edinburgh, March 
28, 1807; died there, October 20, 1873. He was 
educated at the University of Glasgow, enter- 
ing as a student there in 1822. He was fora 
time a private totor at Eton College, and in 
1828 was licensed as a preacher of the Kirk 
of Scotland, by the Presbytery of Scotland. 
In 1829 he became minister of St. Andrew's 
Oburch, Glasgow, and in 1881 was called to 
the kirk at Bonhill, in the dale of Severn, 
where he continued to officiate till he became 
minister of St. George's, Edinburgh, in 1884, 
where he soon advocated with intense zeal the 

justice and necessity of ecclesiastical reforms. 

'@ became one of the boldest and most vigor- 
ous leaders of the ular “non-intrasion 


party,” which the claim of patrons to 
int ministers to churches i ve of 
© approval of the parishioners. In 1839 he 


took a prominent part in the debates of the 
General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland on 

westions. This movement led to the 
disraption of the Established Church in 1843, 
and the founding of the Free (Presbyterian) 
Chareh of Scotland, Dr. Candlish codperated 
with Dr. Chalmers and other chiefs of this 
newly-formed denomination in organizing, con- 
solidating, and extending its aggressive efforts. 
Since the death of Dr, Chalmers, in 1847, he 
had been the most active and influential work- 
er in the Free Charch, and the man to whom, 
above all others, it is most deeply indebted. 
As a debater in church courts he was un- 
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equaled; as a preacher he was noted for ear- 
nestness, strength, and acuteness of mind. In 
1845 and 1846 he was largely concerned in the 
establishment of the Evangelical Alliance. In 
1846 he was appointed Convener of the Edn- 
cation Committee of the Free Church. In 
1847, on the death of Dr, Chalmers, he was 
appointed his successor in the chair of Divin- 
ity in New College, and, on the death of Prin- 
cipal Cunningham, in 1861, succeeded him as 
principal of the same college. Though mainly 
distinguished as a preacher and debater in the 
church courts, Dr, Candlish had also a high 
reputation as a writer. His paneipel pa eeee 
works were: “Contributions toward the Ex- 
position of the Book of Genesis;” “The 
Atonement: its Reality and Extent; ”’ “Script- 
ure Characters and Eiece Manies;” “ Life in 
a Risen Saviour;” “The Two Great Com- 
mandments;” ‘The Fatherhood of God,” 
being the Cunningham Lectures; “The First 
Epistle of St. John, expounded in a Series of 
Lectures; ” and numerous contributions to 
the periodical press. Though stern, search- 
ing, and earnest in debate, and somewhat pe- 
culiar and uncouth in appearance, having a 
sana head on a weak, puny, and almost 
warfish body, Dr. Candlish was noted in pri- 
vate life for his gentleness, and the depth of 
his tenderness and affection, 4 
CASSIDY, Wittiam, an able and accom- 
plished ah ES and political leader, born in 
Albany, N. Y., in 1814; died there, January 23, 
1873. His father was a merchant, and gave 
his son the advantages of an early and thor- 
ough education. @ graduated from Union 
College in 18838, studied law, and in 1840 en- 
tered the field of journalism.—At that time 
the Plaindealer and the Rough Hewer, both 
short-lived papers of the Radical or Barnburner 
section of the Democratic party, were in ex- 
istence, and young Cassidy wrote for both. 
In 1841 the Albany Atlas was founded by 
Vance and Wendell, as the organ of the Barn- 
burners, and H. H. Van a e and William 
Cassidy became its editors, The Argus, found- 
ed in 1813, supported by the Hunkers, and 
edited with extraordinary ability by Edwin 
Crosswell, was a formidable rival, and for some 
years the success of the Atlas was doubtful, 
though its young and brilliant editor devoted 
his whole energies.to it, and fonght a vigorous 
battle. In those days he labored long and 
hard. Writing often on a se table, amid 
the confusion and turmoil of the composing- 
room, his articles bristled with the sharp 
points and caustic wit for which he was always. 
after famous, The battle was at its height. in 
1848, when Cass was the candidate of the 
regular Democracy and Van Baren was the 
nominee of the Barnburners. When the two 
factions had thus partially destroyed each oth- 
er, the conflict ceased, and in 1856 the Atlas 
and Argus were united under the latter name. 
Mr. Crosswell had retired some time before, 
and Mr. Cassidy became editor of the Argus, 
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and continued so until his death. Besides his 
ition as editor, Mr. Cassidy exercised great 
uence in the councils of the Democratic 
party 3 pec: on intim ial dispost ore 
ers, ani genial disposition made 
him numerous fri When Mr. Oagger 
died, -he succeeded him as Secretary of the 
State Committee, and evinced good judgment 
and keen prescience. His contemporaries have 
ers Mr. Cassidy as undoubtedly the 
ablest Democratic editor in the country.. He 
was at once a wit, a scholar, and a politician. 
His subtile gift was not simply that of talent— 
it was genius. Joined with the finest taste and 
the best culture, it made him one of the most 
accom brilliant men of his times. 
As a writer, he might at his best fairly rank 
as a classic. His compositions had an Attic 
severity, a chaste finish, and a gleaming bright- 
ness which commanded the admiration even 
of those whom they assailed. He had an ex- 
traordinary faculty of condensed expression. 
Rarely undertaking prolonged logical argu- 
ment, he rather flashed his reasoning in com- 
ehensive statement, in surprising point or in 
eft suggestion. His pen had the edge of a 
Damascus blade. He could cut to the quick 
with a single stroke, and with a little sentence 
leave a sting which would rankle for years. 
This quality sometimes made him seem ran- 
corous when there was nothing of bitterness 
in his heart—when the thrust was nothing 
more than fine intellectual fence. His gener- 
ous character was indicated in his well-remem- 
bered article on the death of Lincoln—dashed 
eseslistions and fragrant with feeling’ Bet 
on, an t with feeling. But 
in the social circle this was still more appar- 
ent. Those who met him there saw the real 
kindlinéss of his genial nature. He was emi- 
nently social, and his influence in every circle 
in which he mixed was ee and inspiring. 
Asa conversationalist he had few equals and no 
superiors. Hissentences sparkled with wit and 
gems of thought, of which he was apparently 
wholly unconscious, There was no touch of 
asperity. Ifthe leader seemed icy and sharp, 
its impression was here dissolved in sunshine. 
In that field, Mr. Oassidy was peculiarly fasci- 
nating. His wit, and knowledge, and culture, 
made him the chief figure. Mr. (assidy 
seemed indifferent to official honors. His ca- 
reer was that of the political editor. He 
helped to make and unmake men. He lifted 
others from obscurity to renown; but he 
sought none of the honors of public station 
for himself, For thirty years he had been a 
artes = figure in the politics of the State, 
ut the Mer ce position he held was that of 
member Constitutional Convention of 
1867, and of the similar commission which 
now mourns his loss. 

CENTRAL AMERICA (Centro-Amfrica) 
comprises the five independent republics of 
Gnatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, San Sal- 
vador, and Oosta Rica. After these states 


shook off the yoke of Spain, and asserted their 
independence, in 1821, they established a 
confederacy named the Republic of Central 
America; which, however, was, by reason of 
internecine dissensions, dismembered in 1839. 
Ineffectual efforts were made in 1842, and 
again in 1847, to restore the Union; and in 
1849 commissioners from the different coun- 
tries assembled at Leon, Nicaragua, and agreed 
upon a basis of reunion to be called the * Na- - 
tional Representation of Central America.” 
This assembly afterward met at Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras, in 1852, but was dissolved, owin, 
to the refusal of some of the states to sen 
delegates. The last attempt at reconstruction 
took place on February 17, 1872, when minis- 
ters plenipotentiary from four of the republics 
met in conference in La Union, San Salvador. 
Nicaragua was not represented at that con- 
ference.* Since that time events have trans- 
pired of a nature to retard, at least, the re- 
alization of the project, although the latter is 
eagerly desired by, and seriously occupies the 
attention of, most of the leading men in Central 
America, who are aware that thereupon de- 
pends the permanent welfare of that distracted 
country . 

One obstacle to the formation of the Union 
is the difficulty to find a constitution at once 

le to each individual state, and favor- 

able to the interests of all; a difficulty which 
might nevertheless be easily overcome, did 
not others of a graver character stand in the 
way. The vexed question of territorial limits 
between Costa Rica and Nicaragua may in all 
probability not be settled without an appeal 
to arms, in spite of the disastrous results 
which must attend such an issue, especially 
for the former of these two powers ; for Costa 
Rica has more at stake at the present time, 
in material progress, national credit, and na- 
tional honor, than any other of the Central 
American states. None would suffer so much 
in the event of hostilities, nor would any 
gain so much from the establishment of the © 
confederation against which she alone now 
raises a dissenting voice. Nicaragua, in com- 
mon with the other Spanish-American re- 
publics, had her share of the political strife 
and social eoeeee= which succeeded the 
epoch of independence, nor was her experience 
as a member of the first Oentral-American 
Union more enviable than that of Costa Rica; 
and, notwithstanding, and spite of her satis- 
faction with, the present order of things, she 
is now willing to unite with the sister states. 
This readiness on the part of Nicaragua to re- 
enter the Union is rather a mark of true 
patriotism, and far-seeing policy, than of mere 
selfish ambition; for, with a fertile soil, 
watered by a river and lake system the most 
extensive in Central America, and the only 
one offering adequate facilities for internal 
navigation; and the prospect, besides, of see- 


* For the stipulations agreed upon, seethe ANNUAL 
Crciopapr for 1872. 
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ing her territory one day traversed by a 

canal between the Atlantic and Pacific 

she within herself all the elements 
ulsite for working out her ows destiny un- 
ed by any of her neighbors. 

Hondaras exhibits = — sr than 
Nicaragua to come into pro} con- 
federation. And as for San Salvador and 
Guatemala, a refusal from them to enter into 
the grand scheme is scarcely to be apprehend- 
ed. In the course of the year just terminated, 
the two powers last alluded to again found an 
opportunity to lend armed aid to Honduras, 
whose terri was invaded by the filibuster 
Palacios; and neutral for a — 
afterward changed her policy, and ente 
with San Salvador and Guatemala into an 
one herself + bar > ie wares 

any on on the 
part of Palacios, as to secure sufficient help in 
case of hostilities with Costa Rica. 

It may not be unin to present the 
following statistics, as ve of the rapid 
growth of trade between California and Cen- 
tral America during the last eight years. 

The value of the from San Francisco 
in 1865 was but $35,600; in 1866 it increased 
to $144,000; large quantities of flour having 
been received during the two years immedi- 
ately following, the figures in 1867 swelled 
to $213,000 ; and in 1868 reached $294,000. 
The returns for 1869, in which year the trade 


was very jar, and ee were mostly 
effected in the first last quarters, ex- 


com 

700, being an excess of $12,000 over the 
trade of 1870 and 1871 er. The value 
of the imports d the first six months of 
1873 is set down at $188,600; and the whole 
of the imports from San Francisco through all 
the Central-American ports, in the space of 


half, represent a value of 
be observed that the 


; 4,828,000 Ibs. in 1866; 5 


189,000 lbs. 
1867; the increase 


in the follows year 
was 


aa — with 1868; and in 1 only 
5,998,000 Ibs. were shipped, a decrease to be 
to the failore of the per 
in most of the eee and especially in 

year after, 1871, gave 
ve 10,421,000 Iba. ; and 
of 1878 the shi ts 
reached 6,450,000 Iba, It is fair to calculate 
the aggregate exports of coffee in 1873 
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will not be under 11,000,000, in which case ; 


the total quantity sent to San Francisco from 
January 1, 1865, to December 81, 1873, woul 

be 60,000,000 lbs., which, at an of 
15 cents. per Ib., makes $9,000,000. One- 
third of the exports from Guatemala in 1871 
went to the United States, (For further de- 
tails, see Cosra Rica, Guatremara, Honpuras, 
pee gettin Saw Satyapor. 


CHANDLER, Colonel and Brevet Briga- 


dier-General Jonx G., United States Army, a- 


meritorious and active army officer, born in 
Massachusetts, about 1832; diedin W 

D. C., May 12, 1878. He entered the Military 
Academy as a cadet in 1848, and graduated 
in 1853, was appointed brevet second-lieuten- 
ant of artillery in July of that year, and com- 
missioned full second-lieutenant of Third Ar- 
tillery in December followiug. He was en- 
gaged mainly in frontier duty for the next 
eight years, being promoted to be first-lieuten- 
ant in May, 1856. During the late civil war 
he was engaged for the most part in quarter- 
master duty, and was prom to a captaincy 
on the staff in May, 1861; to the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel in 1862 on the staff; and was 
commissioned major on staff, as quartermaster, 
in the regular army in 1867, lieutenant-colonel 
in 1870, and colonel in 1872. All these were 
staff appointments. He had received brevet 
rank as major, lieutenant-colonel, and colonel 
in 1865, and as brigadier-general in 1870. Dur- 
ing the war he was successively chief-quarter- 
master of the Department of West Virginia, 
of the Fourth Division of the Army of the 
Ohio, of the Pittsburg-Landing Depot of the 
Army of the Ohio; of the Nineteenth Army 
Corps (Department of the Gulf); and of the 
Thirteenth Army Corps in Texas. After the 
war he was depot-quartermaster at New Or- 
leans, chief-quartermaster of the D ent 
of Dakota, and finally attached to the Quarter- 
master-General’s Department at Washington, 
where he died. 

CHAPMAN, Revpen Atrwarer, LL. D., 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts, born in Russell, Hampden County, 
Mass., September 20, 1801; died at the Hotel 
de la Oroix, Fluellen, on Lake Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, June 28, 1878, His early life was that 
of an ordinary New England farmer's boy, 
with its rugged toil and scanty but well-im- 
 aackbop schooling. At the age of nineteen he 


@ a clerk in a country store in the’ 


town of Blanford, where his superior native 
qualities attracted the attention of the leading 


lawyer of the ay, invited him to be-. 
in 


come a student is office. Young Chap- 
man not only gratefully embraced the oppor- 
tunity, but his aptness and devotion to his 
studies justified the foresight of his patron. 
He began the practice of his profession in 
the town of Westfield, thence removing sne- 
cessively to Monson, Ware, and Springfield. 
His advent in the professional circles of the 
latter place was very trying and discouraging. 
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He had come to a bar unusually strong in tal- 
ent, with caste prejudices of an aristocratic 
tinge hard to realize in these days, while he 
was without the advantages of a liberal edu- 
cation, and without money or special reputa- 
tion. Another young lawyer had also come 
in under similar cireumstances—the late George 
Ashmun—and it was natural that the two 
should join forces, although they were as in- 
herently unlike as two men could well be. 
But their united abilities, zeal, and devotion 


’ to the interests of their clients, soon made the 


firm of Chapman & Ashmun well known to 
the whole region, and, in spite of professional 
opposition, brought it to the front during its 
twenty years’ continuance. Mr. Ohapman’s 
reputation by this time had become so well es- 
tablished throughout the State, that in Septem- 
ber 28, 1860, he was <a an associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Judicial Court; in which 
position his merits were so conspicuous that, on 
the resignation of Chief-Justice Bigelow, Gov- 
ernor Bullock, February 7, 1868, advanced him 
to the vacancy, amid the general approval of 
the bar and the people. Among all who have 
filled that high place none did so more accept- 
ie A with more evidences of public respect 
and confidence, than Chief-Justice Ohapman. 
He had all the requisite professional acquire- 
ments, and he had the transcendent qualifica- 
tion of a stainless, lofty Christian character. 
He received the honorary degree of LL. D. 
from Amherst College in 1861, and from Har- 
vard University in 1864. 

OHASE, Satwon Porttann, LL. D., an 
American statesman, Ohief-Justice of the Su- 
preme Oourt of the United States, and previ- 
ously Governor of Ohio, Senator, and ‘e- 
tary of the Treasury, born in Cornish, N. H., 
Jani 13, 1808; died in New York City, 
May 7, 1873. He was descended from Aquila 
Chase, a native of Oornwall, England, who 
emigrated to the American colonies in 1636, 
or thereabouts, and settled in Newburyport, 
Mass, His great-grandson, Dudley Chase, 
with several of his sons, founded and settled at 
Cornish, New Hampshire, and these sons all 
became notable men. One of them, Philander, 
was the Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of 
Ohio; and another, D. P. Chase, was made 
Ohief-Justice of the Supreme Court of Ver- 
mont. Ithamar, the father of Salmon P. 
Chase, was a fine specimen of the old-fashioned 
New England gentleman, a man of imposing 
stature, great natural dignity, and at the same 
time a genial and affable manner which at- 
tracted all hearts to him. He was at the be- 
ginning of the present century a man of sub- 
stance, a magistrate, and a member of the 
Executive Oouncil of the State of New Hamp- 
shire. But the close of the War of 1812 
brought disastrous reverses, and necessitated 
his removal in 1815 to Keene, N. H., where 
he died in 1817, leaving to his widow and 
children little more than the heritage of an 
honorable name. His widow had, whoever, 


a little property in her own right which had 
survived the wreck, and with this and her in- 
domitable energy she managed to keep her 
children in comparative comfort, and give 
them the rudiments of an education. Salmon, 
at his father’s death, was a little more than 
nine years of age. He was fond of books and 
had made good progress for his age in English 
studies, and had by his twelfth year made 
considerable progress in the classics and Eu- 
clid, under the careful tuition of Rev. Zedekiah 
8. Barstow, who had been settled in 1818 at 
Keene. In 1820 Mrs, Chase received from 
her brother-in-law, Right Rev. Philander 
Chase, then Bishop of the Diocese of Ohio, the 
offer to take charge of Salmon and educate 
him, The offer was gladly accepted, and the 
long journey to Worthington, Ohio, made with 
his elder brother and the late Henry R, 
Schooleraft. There were delays at different 
points on the route, ‘and it was late in the 
season when the boy reached his uncle’s house. 
The bishop gave him a place in his school, 
but made him his “ chore-boy ” in the intervals 
of study. Notwithstanding the interruption to 
his studies, however, he excelled as a scholar. 
In 1822, the bishop removed to Cincinnati, 
and became President of the Episcopal College 
there, to which his nephew was at once ad- 
mitted as freshman. In August, 1823, Bishop 
Chase resigned the paced of the college, 
to go to England and endeavor to obtain funds 
for the endowment of a Protestant Episcopal 
Theological Seminary in the West, and his 
nephew returned to his home in New Hamp- 
shire, traveling much of the way on foot, and, 
after a short period of school-teaching, and a 
few months of close and rapid preparation at 
the Royalton Academy, Vt., he entered Dart- 
mouth College as a junior, and graduated with 
high honors in 1826, being but little more 
than eighteen years of age. He went from 
Hanover directly to Washington, D. O., and 
opened a classical school for boys, which, 
though small at first, gradually became popular, 
and received the patronage of Henry Clay, 
William Wirt, Samuel L. Southard, and other 
eminent men. While teaching thus success- 
fully for nearly four years, he was also diligently 
studying law, with William Wirt for his pre- 
ceptor, and, haying previously closed his school, 
he was admitted to the Washington bar in 
February, 1830. A month later he was on his 
way to Cincinnati, to establish himself therein 
his profession. He associated himself first 
with Mr, E. King, and afterward with a Mr. 
Caswell, and, while neglecting no opportunity 
of securing practice, devoted his Jeisure time 
to a compilation of the Statutes of Ohio, with 
copious annotations and an historical sketch of 
the State, the whole occupying three large 
octavo volumes. This compilation was an ad- 
mirable piece of work, and, while it made him 
very thoroughly familiar with the laws of Ohio, 
it gave him the respect and confidence of the 
older members of the profession. He soon 
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secured a large and lucrative business. He 
had not for the first seven or eight years of 
his residence in Cincinnati given much atten- 
tion to politics, voting sometimes with the 
Democrats and sometimes with the Whi 
though, so far as.general principles of nation 
policy — poner he was Beagrie in aoe 
wi © Democracy. one po 
por nl he was decided: he was inflexibly 
hostile to ery In July, 1886, when the 
office of the Philanthropist rey an 
antislavery periodical, edited by James G. 
Birney, was attacked and destroyed by a mob, 
Birney owed the preservation of his life to 
the stalwart arm and intrepid courage of Sal- 
mon P. Chase, and from that time forward 
he was, as much as Birney himself, a leader n 
the conflict with slavery, and one always 
ready to take his position in the front, where 
the Battle raged most fiercely. In 1837 he 
defended a fugitive slave woman, claimed 
under the law of 1793, and took the highest 
und against the unconstitutionality of that 
Ew. It was at this time that one of the 
oldest and ablest Jawyers in the court-room 
was heard to remark concerning him: “ There 
is a promising young man who has just ruined 
himself.” How great an error this was, time 
effectually demonstrated. In 1887 Mr. Chase 
also defended his friend Birney in a suit for 
harboring a negro slave. In 1888 he re- 
viewed with great severity a report of the 
Pea A py the onat ry re- 
fusing the y jury to slaves, a 
second suit defended Mr. Birney. 

It was not long after this that he judged the 
time to be ripe for carrying these great and 
important questions into pol He had sup- 

Harrison and Tyler for the presidency 

1840, but “the tone of his inaugural address, 
and, still are aed course of the Tyler Admin- 
istration, convinced him that no effective re- 
sistance to the encroachments of slavery was 
dns “aaa from any party with a at 

ng and pro-slavery wing, modifying, 

not controlling, its action. He had e 7 
his mind, His day for gi a stray vote wi 

the Democracy was gone, and the time for full 

organizing a distinct party, ae to anti- 
slavery views, had come.” He led the way, 
in 1841, in calling a convention of oe 
posed to slavery and slavery extension. The 
convention met in December of that year, or- 
ganized the “ Liberal party of Ohio, nominated 
a candidate for Governor, and issued an ad- 
dress defining its principles and pu ” Mr, 
Chase wrote and this address, which 
has an historical importance as one of 
the earliest as well as one of the ablest exposi- 
tions of the political warfare against slavery. 
In 1843 Mr. Chase was an active Long pe 9 
in the * National Li Convention,” which 
assembled in Buffalo, He was on the Com- 
mittee on Resolationa, to which was referred, 
under a rale of the convention, a resolution 
proposing “ to regard and treat the third clause 
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of the Constitution, whenever applied to the 
case of a fugitive slave, as utterly null and void, 
and consequently as forming no part of the 
Constitution of the United States, whenever 
we are called upon or sworn to support it.” 
This resolution was op) by Mr. Chase, and 
was not reported by the committee. Having 
been moved, however, in convention, it was 
adopted by that body. Senator Butler, of 
South Carolina, afterward charged the author- 
ship and advocacy of the resolution on Mr. 
Chase, and denounced the doctrine of mental 
reservation apparently sanctioned by it. Chase 
replied: “I have only to say, I never proposed 
the resolution; I never would propose or vote 
for such a resolution. I hold no doctrine of. 
mental reservation. Every man, in my judg- 
ment, should speak just as he thinks, keeping 
nothing back, here or elsewhere.” In the same 

ear, “ the great repeal year,” as it was called, 
Mr. Chase was d ignated to prepare an ad- 
dress on behalf of the friends of Liberty, of 
Ireland, and of Repeal; in Cincinnati, to the 
Loyal National Repeal Association of Treland, 
in reply to a letter from Daniel O'Connell. In 
it he reviewed “the relations of the Federal 
Government to slavery at the period of its or- 
ganization, set forth its original antislavery 
policy, and the subsequent growth of the polit- 
cal power of slavery, vindicated the action of 
the Liberal booed and repelled the aspersions 
cast by a epeal Association in Cincinnati 
upon antislavery men.” 

The Southern and Western Liberty Conven- 
tion held in Cincinnati, June, 1845, originated 
with Mr, Chase. He desired to embrace “all 
who, believing that whatever is worth presery- 
ing in republicanism can be maintained only 
by uncompromising war against the usurpa- 
tions of the slave-power, are, therefore, re- 
solved to use all constitutional and honorable 
means to effect the extinction of slavery in 
their er States, and its reduction to its 
constitutional limits in the United States.” 
There were two thousand delegates present, 
and over twice that number of spectators. As 
chairman of the committee, the projector of 
the movement drew up the address, embracing 
a history of the bbe Sage: Democratic parties 
in their relation to the slavery question, rec- 
ommending, as a Loree necessity, the forma- 
tion of a party pledged to the overthrow of 
the Southern institution, and showing what to 
the writer seemed the natural and necessary 
antagonism between democracy and Southern 
interests. Mr, Chase was now a widely-known 
champion of the growing antislavery party. 
He was the counsel of John Van Zandt, who 
was arraigned before the United States Circuit 
Court for the Southern District of Ohio, for aid- 
ing in the escape of slaves. The Circuit Court 
decided against Van Zandt, and Mr, Chase’ 
seer ge | carried the case before the Supreme 

urt of the United States, on a t the 
trial, in Washington, Mr. Seward was associ- 
ated with him, and made one of his most elo- 
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quent efforts; and Mes Chess ESlewred pp we 
arguments bp agree y ve outline o 
his views on subject in a still more elabo- 
rate manner, con‘ that, “‘under the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, no fugitive from service could 
be reclaimed from yr eae there had been 
an e from one of the original States ; that 
it was clear understanding of the framers 
of the Constitution, and of the people who 
ado it, that slavery was to be left exclu- 
sively to the disposal of the several Sta’ 
without sanction or support from the nation 
Government; and that the clause of the Con- 
stitution relative to rte held to service 
was one of compact between the States, and 
conferred no power of legislation on Congress, 
having been transferred from the Ordinance 
of 1787, in which it conferred no power on the 
Confederation, and was never understood to 
confer any.” The court, however, through 
Justice Woodbury, affirmed the constitutional- 
ity of the act; and Van Zandt, ruined by the 
fine im upon him, and the costs of the 
defense, died broken-hearted. Mr. Chase was 
subsequently engaged for the defense in the 
ease of Dieskell vs. Parish, before the United 
States Circuit Court at Columbus, and argued 
the same positions. 

Mr. Chase attended a second “ National Lib- 
erty Convention” in 1847, and, in expectation 
that the agitation of the Wilmot Proviso would 
result in a more positive movement against 
slavery extension, opposed the making of any 
national nominations at that time. He antici- 

ated the Whig and Democratic Conventions 
npr Yd ling a Free-Territory Conven- 
tion, which resulted in the Buffalo Convention 
in Au and the nomination of Martin Van 
Buren for the oer. On the 22d of Feb- 
ruary of the following year, Mr. Chase was 
elected to the United States Senate, receivin, 
the entire vote of the Democratic members o 
the Legislature, as well as a large number of 
the Free-Soilers. Agreeing with the Democ- 
racy of Ohio, which had, by resolution in con- 
vention, declared slavery to be an evil, he sup- 
ported its State policy and nominees, but de- 
clared that he would desert it if it deserted the 


antislavery position. He spoke at length, on 
the 26th 27th of March, 1850, the 


Compromise resolutions. Opening with a mod- 
est allusion to his coming from the private 
walks of life, without the advantage of previ- 
ous public position or experience in legislative 
debates, he claimed consideration for his sin- 
cerity, and the directness with which he would 
present his positions. He followed up this 
speech with others on special topics connected 
with the mise resolutions, moving an 
amendment against the introduction of slavery 
in the T. to which Mr. Olay’s bill ap- 
plied; but it was a receiving 25 yeas to 30 
nays. He also off amendments to the Fu- 
gitive-slave Bill, to conform its provisions to 
the provisions of the Constitution, which was 
also lost. When the Nebraska question came 


up, he proved a tower of strength to the Anti- 
slavery party, at a critical and exciting period 
of its existence. He drew up an appeal to the 
people against the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise in 1854. He made the first elaborate 
exposure of the wrongs of that iniquitous meas- 
ure. His persistent attacks upon it in the Sen- 
ate, though they failed to prevent the consum- 
mation of the scheme, did thoroughly rouse 
the North, and are admitted to have influenced 
in a remarkable degree the subsequent scenes 
in the struggle. 

During his senatorial career, Mr. Chase also 
advocated economy in the national finances, a 
Pacific Railroad by the shortest and best route, 
the homestead movement, cheap postage, and 
held that the national Treasury should defray 
the expense of providing for the safe naviga- 
tion of the lakes, as well as of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans. When the Democratic 
Convention of Baltimore nominated Franklin 
Pierce, in 1852, and approved of the Compro- 
mise acts of 1850, Senator Chase dissolved his 
connection with the Democratic party in Ohio, 
as he had declared he should do, when elected 
to the Senate, if it deserted the antislavery 
position. At this time he addressed a letter 
to Hon. Benjamin F. Butler, of New York, 
suggesting and vindicating the idea of an Inde- 
pendent Democracy. He made a platform, 
which was substantially that adopted at the 
Pittsburg Convention, in the: same year. He 
continued his support to the “Independent 
Democrats” until the Nebraska-Kansas Bill 
came up. In 1855 Mr. Chase was elected 
Governor of Ohio, by the opponents of the 
Pierce Administration. His inaugural address, 
among other things, recommended single dis- 
tricts for legislative representation, annnal in- 
stead of biennial sessions of the Legislature, 
and an extended educational system. 

The new Republican party held its first 
National Convention in 1856. In that conven- 
tion Governor Chase was the first choice of 
many of the delegates for the presidential 
nomination; but his name was withdrawn at 
his own request. At the close of his first term 
he was renominated for Goyernor by acclama- 
tion, and elected by the largest vote ever given 
for a Governor in Ohio, although in that State, 
as in the States generally, the Republicans 
failed to cast any such heavy vote as they had 
given to Fremont. At the Chicago Conven- 
tion, in 1860, Mr. Chase’s name was naturally 

rominent. On the first ballot the votes stood: 

eward, 1734; Lincoln, 102; Cameron, 504; 
Chase, 49. On the third ballot Mr. Lincoln 
lacked only four of the number necessary to 
nominate, and these were given by Mr. Chase’s 
friends before the result was declared. 

Mr. Lincoln was, perhaps, the one man who. 
could have guided the nation through the civil 
war. Salmon P. Chase was doubtless the one 
man who could have saved the Treasury 
from bankruptcy during the long and terrible 
struggle. He had displayed in the governor- 


ship of Ohio a remarkable aptitude for finan- 
cial. affairs; bat he had of course no speci 
training, and his selection as Secretary of the 
Treasury in President Lincoln's first cabinet, 
at a time when the nation was entering a 
riod of great peril, was regarded with no 
ittle apprehension. Mr. Chase’s whole life 
was a succession of surprises; but his career 
as Secretary of the Treasury was the est 
surprise of them all. In the worst days of 
the war, when the prospect was darkest and 
the cost of the campaign most enormous, the 
Government was never at a loss for money. 
His services at this period, though universally 
have never been more clearly or 
y stated than by Mr. Greeley in his 
“ American Conflict :” “ When he accepted the 
office of of the Treasury, on the ac- 
cession of Mr. Lincoln,” says Mr. Greeley, 
“the finances were already in chaos; the cur- 
rent revenue being inadequate, even in the ab- 
sence of all expenditure or preparation for 
war, his predecessor (Cobb, of Georgia) baving 
attempted to borrow $10,000,000, in October, 
1860, and obtained only $7,022,000—the bid- 
ders to whom the balance was awarded choos- 
ing to forfeit their initial deposit, rather than 
e and for their bonds. Thenceforth, he 
had tided over till his resignation, by selling 
Treasury notes, payable a year from date, at 6 
to 12 per cent. Seen t; and, yea pe he 
had retired from the scene, General Dix, who 
succeeded him in Mr. Buchanan’s cabinet, at- 
tempted (February, 1861) to borrow a small 
sum on twenty-year bonds at 6 per cent., he 
was obliged to sell those bonds at an average 
discount of 9} per cent. Hence, of Mr, Chase’s 
first loan of $8,000,000, for which bids were 
opened (April 2d) ten days before Beauregard 
first fired on Fort Sumter, the offerings ran 
from 5 to 10 per cent, discount; and only 
$3,099,000 were tendered at or under 6 per 
cent. discount—he, in the face of a vehement 
clamor, declining all bids at higher rates of 
discount than 6 per cent., and placing soon 
afterward the balance of the $8,000,000 in 
two-year Treasury notes at par or a fraction 
over. Sach were the financial auspices under 
which the republic commenced the most. gi- 
gantio and costly straggle that the world had 
ever known—a arog ¢ in which it was ulti- 
mately required to keep on foot an army of 
1,000,000 men, with a vast and costly steam 
navy—a war in which well-appointed armies 
had to be t by water or by railroads 
for hundreds o' eat ded for which nearly 
every Weapon, every age, every means of 
offense, had to be created or boeehe on the 
spur of the exigency—a war wherein onr in- 
experience and lack of adaptation to the busi- 
hess were serious elements of cost—a war 
w countless millions had to be raised on 
the heel of every great disaster, often when 
our seat of government was in imminent peril 
of captare, and when foreigners, with scarcely 
an exception, proclaimed our cause already 


al with their 


ged work, and comp 
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hopelessly lost, and deafened the general ear 
ore vehement protests against the crim- 
inal madness of pouring out rivers more of 
blood and heaping up mountains of debt to no 
ble end but to gratify a sullen, 
rutal obstinacy, a bankrupt but inexora’ 

pride. When we add that a very conside ; 
proportion of the wealth and 
the loyal States was profoundly h to the 
prosecution of the war on our part as fatal to 
all hopes of any desirable or even possible 
restoration of the Union, and ye 
not only refrained from subscrib’ to the 
loan continually pressed on the market, but 
Lange ay from suber and that 
we number few moneyed capi 

our people—most, even of those in thrifty and 
comfortable circumstan being oftener in 
debt than otherwise, while few are 
to control considerable sums in money— 


-mmust be felt that the raising, in one way or an- 


other, of the gigantic loans and other means 
whereby the war was at length brought to a 
conclusion, was the standing miracle of the 
contest. Had the wildest devotee of Manifest 
Destiny been asked beforehand to estimate the 
extent to which our Government could bor- 
row money or incur debt to prosecute a civil 
war which imperiled its existence, he could 
hardly have gone beyond $1,000,000,000— 
which was barely a third of the debt actually 
created ; one we consider, also, the State 
and local debts likewise incurred in raising 
and fitting out their several contingents, the 
actual debt incurred was probably over four 
billions, the total diture in prosecuting 
the war on our side being considerably above 
that stupendous sum.” 
Having proce his part in this great 
etely exhausted by his ar- 
duous labors which had known no moment of 
intermission in considerably more than three 
years, Secretary Chase resigned on June 30, 
1864, and was succeeded on the 5th of July by 
the late William Pitt Fessenden. The next 
few months were spent, though not without 
many and oppressive patriotic anxieties, in the 
endeavor to regain a portion of the wasted 
health and strength. On December 6, 1864, 
President Lincoln nominated him for Chief- 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, as the successor of r B. Taney, 
deceased. He was at once rmed by the 
Senate, and soon after his assumption of the 
office made an extended tour throughout the 
Southern States to ascertain by personal ob- 
servation the actual condition of the people. 
This tour was of great service in many of the 
uestions which subsequently came up for 
ecision in that court. There were those who 
were inclined to think unfavorably of Mr. 
Chase’s appointment to this high office. For 
the better part of his life he had practically 
abandoned the cca ane of the law; he had 
never filled a judicial position; he had never 
remained at the bar even long enough to be 
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reckoned one of the really eminent jurists of 
the West. Yet men had learned to know that 
Salmon P. Chase was one of those rarely-en- 
dowed men By be tae any eini- 
nence to whic y ma: i irrespec- 
tive of their previous saline! and there was 
a general confidence that Mr. Lincoln’s choice 
would prove a wise one. It cannot, indeed, 
be said that Mr. Chase’s rank as a judge will 
ual his fame as a financier; but he showed 
himself not unworthy to preside over a bench 
' which had once been made eminent by John 
His decisions invariably command- 
ed respect, and on many occasions displayed 
traces of transcendent abilities. What he 
might have done in this position, had the er- 
mine fallen upon him at an earlier period of 
his life, we can easily conjecture. He came to 
the bench with mental powers unimpaired— 
as they were indeed to the very last day of his 
life—and a mind enriched by much and varied 
experience; but with a physical system utterly 
broken down by the stupendous labors of the 
revious three years. Like Mr. Lincoln and 
Mtr. Stanton, he was killed by the war. By 
id constant bodily exercise, and strict 
abits of he exacted from his enteebled 
frame the last exertion of which it was capa- 
ble; but it never was able, after his retirement 
from the cabinet, to perform the full measure 
are —— his intellect would have im- 
upon it. 

He was called, in the exercise of his office, to 
some duties for which there were no precedents 
in the past. No other Chief-Justice had ever 
been called to preside over a High Court of 
Impeachment, in which the accused was the 
President of the United States; yet, though 

y spirit ran high at that time, no serious 
‘ault was found with the course of the Chief- 
Justice as a presiding officer. 

The name of the Ohief.J ustice was brought 
into singular prominence at the time of the 
Democratic National Convention in 1868, For 
some months before the meeting of that con- 
vention, there was more or less mention and 
discussion of his fitness as a possible candi- 
date who could unite the Be (mati Demo- 
crats and the reasonable Republicans upon a 

form which should save the rights of the 

tates without periling any of the results of 
the war. This style of remark grew so gen- 
eral that it seemed proper for the chairman 
of the National Democratic Committee to ad- 
dress a letter to Judge Chase, asking his views 
upon pending political questions. To this the 
judge mded on the 80th of May, in the 
followin langage, which was taken as indi- 
cating a willingness to serve as the Democratic 


candidate: 

For more than a quarter of a century I have been, 
iamy political views and sentiments, a Democrat, 
and { still think that upon questions of finance, com. 
meree, and administration generally, the old Demo- 
cratic principles afford the best guidance. What 
separated me in former times from both parties was 
the depth and positiveness of my convictions on the 
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slavery question. On that question I thought the 
Democratic party failed to make a just application of 
Democratic principles, and regarded myself as more 
Democratic the Democrats. In 1849 I was 
elected to the Senate by the united votes of the old- 
line Democrats and independent Democrats, and sub- 
sequently made earnest efforts to bring about a union 
of all Democrats on the ground of the limitation of 
slavery to the States in which it then existed, and 
non-intervention in these States by Con; . Had 
that union been effected, it is my firm belief that the 
country would have escaped the late civil war and 
all its evils. I never favored interference by Con- 
gress with slavery, but as a war measure Mr. Lin- 
coln’s p' ion of emancipation had my hearty 
assent, and I united, as a member of his Adminstra- 
tion, in the pl made to maintain the freedom of 
the enfranchi people. I have been, and am, in 
favor of —- the reoomeraaen lier of Con- 
gress as the reorganization of the State gov- 
ernments of the South upon universal suffrage. I 
think that President Johnson wasright in i 
the Southern States, except Virginia and Tennessee, 
as being, at the close of the war, without govern- 
ments . ich the a States Goveramans ad 
er! ize— out governors, judges, legis- 
lors, te other State functionaries but wrong in 
limiting, by his reconstruction proclamations, the 
right of su to whites, and only such whites as 
had the qualification he required. On the other 
hand, it seemed to me, Congress was right in not 
limiting, by its reconstruction acts, the right of suf- 
frage to the whites; but wrong in the exclusion 
from suffrage of certain classes of citizens, and of 
all unable to take a prescribed retrospective oath, 
and wrong also in the establishment of arbitrary 
ili governments for the States, and in authoriz- 
ing military commissions for the trial of civilians in 
= of peace. There eee have = as little 
military government as possible; no military com- 
missions, no classes excluded from , and no 
oath except one of faithful obedience and: support to 
the Constitution and laws, and sincere attachment 
to the constitutional Government of the United 
States. Iam glad to know that many intelligent 
Southern Democrats agree with me in these views, and 
are willing to accept universal suffrage and universal 
amni as the basis of reconstruction and restora- 
tion. They see that the shortest way to revive pros- 
perity, oo only with contented industry, is 
universal suffrage now, and universal amnesty, with 
removal of all disabilities as speedily as possible 
through the action of the State and national Gov- 
ernments. I have long been a believer in the wis- 
dom and justice of securing the right of s to 
all citizens by State constitutions and legislation. 
It is the best guarantee of the stability of institu- 
tions, and the prosperity of communities. My views 
on this subject were well known when the Demo- 
erats ele me to the Senate in 1849. I have now 
answered your letter as I think I onght to answer it. 
I beg you to believe me—for I say it in all sincerity 
—that I do not desire the office of President, nor a 
nomination for it, Nor do I know that, with my 
views and convictions, I am a suitable candidate for 
any party. Of that my countrymen must judge. 


Judge Chase subsequently prepared an elab- 
orate declaration of principles, embodying the 
main ideas of his letter, and submitted it to 
those prominent Democrats who desired his 
nomination, as a practicable platform in that 
event. This was not adopted by the conven- 
tion. While the nomination of the Chief- 
Justice was thus earnestly desired and urged 
by many influential Democrats, it was not 
taken up by the press or indorsed in any pre- 
liminary convention. When the convention 
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met in New York, this apparently stadied reti- 
cence had confirmed the suspicions of the gos- 
sips, that at the proper time, when the con- 
vention had become weary of balloting with 
no choice, the name of Mr. Chase would be 
sprung upon them and his nomination would 
follow. 

There was, however, a failure in propos- 
ing his name at the right time, and by the 
right men, which prevented the accomplish- 
mentof this plan; a plan which was certainly 
consistent with the most thorough otism 
and honor on the part of those who desired to 
make the nomination, as well as on that of 
the nominee. Chief-Justice Chase did not 
seem to lay this failure to heart very deeply; 
and it is hardly probable that, beyond the feel- 
ing of momentary gratification that his abun- 
dant labors for his country were so fully ap- 

reciated, that in the opinion of a large num- 
fe of his fellow-citizens he was deemed the 
man who could most surely avert threatened 
disaster from that country, he was particularly 
desirous of the presidency. He continued to 
discharge the duties of his high office with in- 
dustry and marked ability till June, 1870, 
when he suffered from an attack of paralysis. 
He had been previously complaining of failing 
health, and had been gradually losing flesh; 
bat his attack was no less unexpected than the 
second and fatal one. His failing condition 
was attributed to neglect of exercise more 
than to any other cause, and, in the hope of 
staying this apparent waste, at the close of the 
hed the x tara) ae he made a West- 
ern accom iy youngest daugh- 
ter. trip extended as far West as Duluth, 
Mr. Chase remaining at St. Paul until the 
pn gre of the Lake Superior and Missis- 
sippt Railroad, and going over on the first 
to Duluth. It was on his return East 

that the blow came, and when he was on the 
cars in the neighborhood of Niagara Falls. 


Althongh completel cot, he continued 
his journey through Rhode Island to Narragan- 
sett, the residence of Mrs. Sprague, where he 
remained until winter. In January, 1871, he 
came to New York in order to obtain proces 
conveniences in medical treatment. aving 
herein March, he remained in Washington un- 
til June, During this time, however, his 
did not permit him to go upon the 
bench, except for a week at the close of the 


Daring the summer and early antumn of 
1871, he visited some new springs in Michi- 
gan, from the waters of which he derived 
matorial benefit, and during the winter and 
spring of 1872 he was able to perform a 
of his daties with an intellectual ability which 
hever faltered, and with something of his old 
physical vigor. Travel and rest in the summer 
and autumn of 1872 contributed to his resto- 
ration, and his noble. commanding form was 
not often absent from the Supreme Court room 
during the winter session. He had, however, 
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been gradually failing, though, for a week or 
two previous to the shock which ended his 
life, he had seemed in better health and spirits 
than for some time previous. 

The fatal attack came on soon after his 
rival in New York, and his death followed in 


Chartres, 8, 
1798 ; died in Venice, August 2, 1878. His fa- 
ther was originally a Professor of Rhetoric, who 
supported with great zeal the French Revolu- 
tion of 1793, was a member of the Republican 
Assembly, and subsequently an army com- 
missary with the rank of colonel: His moth- 
er was a very devoted member of the Re- 
formed or Protestant Church. The son, how- 
ever, was educated according to the peincieeey 
of Rousseau, At the early age of fifteen he 
became an apprentice in Paris toa Boor peoie 
er, who had been a Jacobin during the ‘0- 
lution, and who still adhered to his political 
convictions. At the Restoration, both master 
and apprentice were thrown into prison, on the 
charge of conspiring against the State. The 
latter, after remaining in prison for two 
months, was liberated at the intercession of 
Chateaubriand, the author and statesman, On 
his release he departed for England, where he 
resided seven years, superintending the publi- 
cation of Valpy’s editions of Greek and Latin 
classics. Afterward he went to Germany, and 
finally returned to Paris, where he assisted M. 
Victor de Jouy in his literary labors. M. 
Chasles had reached his twenty-ninth year be- 
fore he succeeded in raising himself to any 
distinction. Then, however, with M. Saint- 
Mare Girardin, he took the offered by 
the French Academy for the essay on the 
history of the sixteenth century. His work 
was entitled “Tableau de la Marche et des 
Progrés de la Langue et de la Littérature fran- 
gaises depuis le Commencement du XVI* Siecle 
jusqu’en 1610” (View of the Course and Prog- 
ress of the French Language and Literature 
from the Commencement of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury up to the Year 1610), Shortly afterward 
he was attached to the editorial staff of the 
Journal des Débate, a connection severed only 
by his death, His principal articles have been 
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published in a series of volumes under the title 
of “Etudes de Littérature comparée” (Stud- 
ies of Oomparative Literature), 1837-1867. 
Of these sixteen volumes, all interesti 

though many of them tinctured with a French- 
man’s prejudices, and greatly inferior in 
breadth and comprehensiveness of insight to 
the great works of M. Taine, the following are 
the princi Some of them have been trans- 
lated into English, and one or two republished 
in this country: “Studies of Antiquity; ” 
“Studies on the Middle ;” “Studies on 
the Sixteenth Century in France; ” ‘Studies on 
Spain; ” “Studies on the English Revolution 
and Oliver Cromwell; ” “ Studies on the Eigh- 
teenth Century in England” (two vols.); 
“ Studies of the Literature and Manners of the 
Anglo-Americans of the Nineteenth Century ;” 
“Studies on William Shak e, Mary Stu- 
art, and L’Aretin;” “Studies on Germany, 
Ancient and Modern;” “ Travels of a Critic 


in regard to Life and Books ;” “Oontemporane- Mz 


ous Studies; ” “ Questions of the Times and oth- 
er Problems.” M. Chasles received the degree 
of doctor of letters (equivalent to our LL. D.) 
in 1840, and was subsequently called to vari- 
ous posts of honor connected with literature. 
In 1837 he was made keeper of the Mazarin 
Library ; in 1841 he was appointed Professor 
of the Foreign Languages and Literatures of 
Modern Europe, in the College of France. He 
became Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 


1838. 

OCHASSELOUP-LAUBAT, Justi Napoteon 
Samuet Prosper, Marquis px, a French states- 
man, senator, and cabinet officer, born in 
Alexandria, Piedmont, March 29, 1805; died 
in Paris, March 31, 1873. He was educated 
at the Lyceum of Louis the Great, in Paris, 
and in 1828 was appointed Auditor of the sec- 
ond class in the Council of State. He was pro- 
moted to be Master of Requests in 1830, and 
sent as assistant to M. Bande, commissary of 
the King in Algeria. He left Algeria for Tunis 
in 1836, and took part in the siege of Con- 
stantine. In 1837 he was elected a deputy in 
the Legislative Assembly for the arrondisse- 
ment of Marennes (Charente-Inférieure), and 
in the following year was appointed Councillor 
of State. In 1849 he was a member of the 

lative Assembly for Charente-Inférieure, 
and sustained the policy of the Elysée, i.e., of 
the Prince President. In 1851 he was minister 
of the Marine from April 10th to October 26th. 
After the coup d'état he entered the Corps 
Législatif as a government candidate, and was 
reélected in 1857. He was a member of the 
Council of Colonization under the ministry for 
Algeria and the Colonies, created in 1858, and 
in 1859 was called to succeed Prince Napoleon 
as — visited ‘Ale department. In this 
capacity he eria, to the rit, 
of which his adntitetration 2 eatly contribated. 
In 1861 he pointed out the necessity for an 
increase of the staff-officers of the French 
Navy, and in November, 1862, founded an in- 
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stitution called “Establishment of the Pupils 
of the Marine,” for the education of the orphans 
of sailors in the imperial navy. In 1867 he 
resigned his portfolio as minister, and retired 
from public life; but on July, 1869, he was 
called to succeed M. Veretry as President of 
the Council of State, and in that capacity was 
intrusted with the preparation of the Senate 
decree for carrying into effect the liberal pro- 
gramme of the message of the Emperor on the 
12th of July, and restoring in France the 
system of parliamentary government. The 
Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat was President 
of the French Geographical Society. He was 
promoted commander of the Legion of Honor 
in 1851, and Grand Cross of the Legion in 
1860. He was appointed Minister of Public 
Instruction in 1866. He was a man of wide 
and generous culture, especially in matters of 
physical science, and had been a uent and 
valued contributor to the Reoue Deux 


‘ondes. 
CHEMISTRY. geet ion of the Sun.— 
At the meeting of the British Association for 
18738, Mr. Lockyer stated the results of his own 
observations as also those of Huggins and 
Secchi on the composition of the sun. His 
own conclusions were: 


1, That the absorption of some elementary and 
compound was limited to the most refrangible 
part of the spectrum when the were rare, but 
e gradually into the visible violet part, and 
finally to the red end of the spectrum as the pressure 
was i < 
2. That the absorption of the photospheric light, 
and therefore the temperature of the photosphere o 
the sun, was much greater than had been supposed. 

8. That the lines of compound metallic vapors lay 
gepecally: in the red end of the spectrum, and this 

eld good for absorption in the case of aqueous va- 
por, Such spectra, like those of the metalloids, were 
separated spectroscopically from those of the metallic 
elements by their columnar or banded structure. 

4, That there were, in all probability, no com- 

unds ordinarily present in the sun’s reversing 

layer. 

e That when a metallic saupoed vapor was dis- 
sociated by the spark, the band s) died out, 
and the elemental lines came in according to the de- 

ee of temperature employed. Again, although 
their knowledge of the spectra of the stars was la- 
mentably incomplete, he gathered the following facts 
from the work already accomplished with marvellous 
skill and industry by Secchi, of Rome: 1, The 
sun, so far as its pe A went, might be arranged 
between stars with much simpler and with much 
more complex spectra, 2. Sirius, as a type of the for- 
mer, was the brightest, and therefore, probably, the 
hottest star in our northern sky ; and was only known 
to contain hydrogen, sodium, and magnesium ; and 
the hydrogen lines in this star were enormously dis- 
tended, showing that the chromosphere was largely 
composed of that element. There were many other 
bright stars of this class, 8. As types of the much 
more complex spectra, the red stars might be quoted. 
the spectra of which were composed of channele 
spaces and bands. Hence these stars were of a lower 
temperature than our sun, and here the quantity of 
hydrogen was greatly reduced. He had asked him- 
self whether these facts could not be gro together 
in a working hypothesis, which assumed that in the 
sun and stars were various degrees of “ celestial dis- 
sociation *’ at work, which prevented the coming to- 
gether of the atoms that, at the temperature of the 


—The oe of on 
in the electrot: process 

been sascesitlly effected by agent Klein, 
of St. Petersburg. portance of this 
achievement is very great. By irom A met 
of copper with those of iron, greater facilities 
will be afforded for produciog oo romgee 
works of art, and especiall notes an 

checks. Iron electrotype p! are almost in- 
destructible, Not only can they be printed 
from a great number of times, but they are bet- 
ter calculated than those of copper to withstand 
the inevitable accidents constantly occurring in 

establishments. 

The history of the experiments thus now 
happily crowned with success is as follows: 
M. Fosentteas sent to the Paris Exposition Uni- 
verselle of 1867 some specimens of iron electro- 
type, which presented a fair appearance as re- 
garded their surface, but still were inferior to 
those produced by Klein in the following year. 
The medals produced by the latter in the early 
part of his researches showed, on their reve 
porosities and deep hollows, which penetrate 
nearly through the thickness of the deposit. 
These cavities were also observable in great 
numbers in the productions of M, Feuquitres. 
In Klein's later specimens these singular cavi- 
ties—which were probably caused by gas-bub- 
bles—entirely disappeared, and their reverses 
are in no way inferior to those of copper speci- 
mens produced under the best conditions. The 
starting-point of M. Klein was the steeling 
of engraved copper plates, which process was 
effected in a bath composed of the chlorate of 
ammonia and iron, to which he added a small 
portion of glycerine. Those who have paid 
attention to the steeling process have re- 
marked that, in giving the deposit of iron a 

thickness, the surface cracks and the 

it detaches itself from the cathode in ex- 
ceasively brittle flakes. It became necessary, 
therefore, to employ baths of two different 
composed of sulphate of iron and sulphate 
of ammonia, Finally Klein em- 

three baths under the formulm FeO, 
+NH,O,80,46 HO. The first bath con- 
sists of a concentrated solution of crystals of 
the above double salt. The second was made 
by mixing the concentrated solution of each 
of these two salts in the proportion of their 
equivalents, At length M. Klein obtained the 
third bath by taking s solution of sulphate of 
iron, precipitating the iron by carbonate of 


or ch 


ammonia, and dissol the precipitate by sul- 
plurio acid, ng rid of all excess of acid. 
Another method of p the second bath 


is by dissolving in a solution of sulphate of 
fron as much chlorate of ammonia as it will 
readily absorb at about 66° Fahr. All these 
baths were concentrated as highly as they 
could be. As an anode M. Klein employed 


et 
represent- that of the copper cathode. In using a Daniell 
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iron plates, giving a surface about eight tim 


for the decomposition, the deposit 
was formed in twenty-four hours upon 
whole of the cathode; but it was full of fla 
and easily detached and broken up into frag- 
ng that this was due to acidification 
of the bath, M. Klein tested it, and found a 
very decided acid reaction. This he attributed 
to the circumstance that the amount of iron 
deposited on the cathode was greater than that 
dissolved by the anode. It was, therefore, ne- 
to give the anode a degree of 
solubility, and, as that could be effected only 
by increasing its area, Klein conceived the idea 
of placing in the bath a plate of copper, and 
uniting it with the iron. e result was very 
remarkable: not only were the baths of the 
first class rendered neutral after several hours, 
but the deposits became much more uniform, 
Their color was a dull gray; they adhered per- 
fectly to the cathode, without warping or crack- 
ing. It was noted that if the energy of the 
current becomes too Freat, cavities will be 
formed on the under side of the deposit, But 
having uly i hnpersapenle ieeaphetinats 
only an imperceptible ent 
of eng by diminishing the Zidedfaten OF the 
bath, or angmenting the resistance of the solid 
ortions of the circuit, no cavities were formed, 
leaving the bath the iron is as hard as tem- 
pered , and very brittle. When reheated 
to a dull-red heat, it loses much of its 
ness and hardness. Heated to a cherry red, it 
becomes malleable. If the deposits are pro- 
duced in good condition, and annealed uni- 
formly, and with the necessary precauti 
they are subject to neither warp nor bend. 
octilucine.—Dr. T L. Phipson has discov- 
ered the existence of a substance which he 
calls noctilucine. It shines like phosphorus 
in the dark, and is widely distributed through 
the organic world. It causes the phospho- 
rescence of certain animals and fish, and 
is also secreted by glow-worms and fire-flies, 
and probably by all animate objects which ex- 
hibit the phenomena of phosphorescence. It 
is likewise produced by certain living Rlsata, 
such as Agaricus, ‘Euphorbia, 


rs 


and by the de- 
composition of vegetal matter under certain 
conditions, such as the fermentation of pota- 
toes, etc. Noctilucine is a nitrogenous sub- 
stance which at common temperatures is almost 
liquid; it is capable of dilution with water. 
and has a faint odor, somewhat like that of 
caprylic acid. It is insoluble in alcohol or 
ether, but is readily decom by mineral 
acids and alkalies; ena isengages ammo- 
nia from it. When fermented in contact with 
water, it after a time gives out the odor of de- 
cayed cheese. While damp, noctilucine ab- 
sorbs oxygen and gives off carbonic acid, but 
if it be exposed to the air it dries in thin, 
translucent, amorphous flakes, resembling the 
dried slime of slugs. When fresh it is strongly 
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hosphorescent, owing to its rapid oxidation 
fn contact with moist air, and will eyen shine 
under water that contains air. In oxygen it 
is a little more brilliant, but shines most viv- 
idly in highly-ozonized air. 
un phospheresans animals noctilucine is se- 
creted by a special organ. Under certain con- 
ditions of tem ure and humidity it is also 
generated by dead animal matter, flesh, blood, 
and so! urine. Whatever its source, its 
_ light is the same. It is monochromatic, gives 
pe ey mainly visible between the lines E 
F, and possesses always the same chemical 
properties. The Scolopendra electrica secretes 
noctilucine in a state of comparative purity, 
and, by making several of these myriapods run 
about over a large glass capsule, in the month 
of Re poyet a sufficient quantity may be ob- 
tained for examination and analysis. It can 
also be obtained, though less pure, from glow- 
worms and the phosphorescent surface of dead 
fish, by scraping the luminous watter on to 
damp filter-paper. 

The secretion of noctilucine by the superior 
luminous creatures, such as insects (Lampyrus, 
Elater, etc.), is doubtless up to a certain point 
under the influence of the nervous system, so 
that they have the faculty of causing their 
light to cease at will, in which case the secre- 
tion is arrested for the time; but glowworms’ 
eggs continue to shine for some time after 
they have been laid, so that they must also 
contain a small quantity of noctilucine. In 
the lower orders of animate beings, such as 
the little Noctiluca miliaris of the English 
Channel, the flexible polypi, etc., there is also 
no doubt of the existence of a special organ for 
the produgtion of the light; and, where there 
are scarcely a ications of a nervous sys- 
tem, the secretion of the material appears fre- 
quently to be susceptible to the influence of 
external circumstances. 

The most sensitive thermo-electric pile fails 
to detect the presence of heat in the rays of 
Hight emitted by noctilucine under any condi- 


ons. 

Decomposition of Explosives and the Phe- 
nomena of sane dae a the past 
year Messrs, Champion & Pellet have contin- 
ued their researches on explosives, and from 
time to time communicated their results to the 
Académie des Sciences. In one of these contri- 
butions they compare the mode of decompo- 
sition of explosive bodies with the phenomena 
of supersaturation. The name of explosives is 
commonly given to compounds or mixtures 
which under various circumstances disengage 
& volume of gas whose rapid formation causes 
an explosion. In certain cases, as in the pow- 
ders whose type is fanpowder, the explosion 
is produced ie inations which take place 
between the component elements. In others, 
as in substances of indefinite composition, such 
asthe ethers of the monatomic and polya- 
tomie alcohols, the falminates, the compounds 
of nitrogen with several non-metallic elements, 
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etc., the explosion results from the violent 
separation of the elements. This definition 
appears limited to a restricted number of phe- 
nomena, whence the authors have concluded 
that, in order respectively to distinguish bodies 
with regard to their rapid decomposition, a 
classification into stable and unstable would 
be more appropriate and comprehensive. From 
this point of view we might designate as un- 
stable the bodies or compounds in which the 
equilibrium, if broken in one point and under 
iven conditions, determines the immediate 
ecomposition of the whole mass with a rapid- 
ity and an evolution of heat depending on the 
nature of the body and on the circumstances 
to which it is exposed. A great number of 
unstable bodies can manifest their change of 
state either by a rapid decomposition giving 
rise to a true detonation, or by the more grad- 
ual separation of the component elements, 
Dynamite and gun-cotton, which can be de- 
composed by ignition, flame, or a violent 
shock (such as that of a detonator), present a 
striking example of these facts. e authors 
have sought to establish precise analogies 
between the phenomena which accompany the 
different snedtan of action of supersaturated 
solutions, and of unstable compounds; among 
the latter they have selected dynamite on ac- 
count of the facility with which it undergoes 
decompositions of different grades. Supersat- 
urated solutions may be considered as unstable 
compounds of water and of a hydrated salt or 
its isomorphs. This crystal represents the de- 
tonating primer which effects the rapid de- 
composition of nitro-glycerine. In fact, whilea 
few decigrammes of fulminate of mercury in- 
duce the La peng of dynamite, iodide of 
nitrogen, sufficient in quantity to be mechani- 
cally equivalent to the fulminate, is unable 
to explode the dynamite. With a suitable 
charge of fulminate of mercury, dynamite ex- 
poses, whatever its quantity or whatever the 
orm of the containing vessel. A sufficient 
weight of sulphate of soda, at ordinary tem- 
peratures, determines the crystallization of 
supersaturated sulphate, even in those cases of 
“ desensibilization” which will be examined 
below. The diameter of the tubes containing 
the sulphate of soda or the shape of the re- 
cipients is without influence on the speed of . 
erystallization. If the primer is insufficent, 
the dynamite undergoes only partial decom- 
position, and in certain cases does not ignite, 
Supersaturated sulphate of soda presents dif- 
ferent crystallizations, resembling the modes 
of action of the primer. Solutions crystal- 
lizing under the influence of sulphate-of-soda 
particles contained in the air yield long crys- 
talline needles. But, if large crystals of the 
sulphate be introduced, the crystallization is 
confused, and the crystals appear partly 
broken. An inert body (silica, ete.) added in 
excess to inp oi Perth completely modifies 
its sensibility, and transforms it into a com- 
pound which resists even energetic shocks. A 


ding result is obtained with super- 


If to 25 cubic centimetres of the supersatu- 
rated sulphate-of-soda solution arg added 12.5 
cubic centimetres of a solution of nitrate of 


crystals of an appreciable bulk. Hence we 
see that the aitouastien of foreign bodies acts 
similarly with nitro-glycerine and with super- 
saturated solutions. As regards the action of 
tem by reason of the very nature of 
the phenomena between which it is sought to 
establish we comprehend that their 
action must be inverse in a Fe cases in pire! 
to give to com e@ phenomena. At 
ih Sshapeesbeves the explosive power of 
dynamite and of explosives in general de- 
crease notably, while under the same condi- 
tions the ca iity ry re eipry aoe ued 
augments y. c of 0.2 cubic centi- 
metre of fulminate of mercury is without action 
on dynamite at 75° Cent., cold. A supersat- 
urated solution of sulphate of soda, placed in a 
tube, crystallized in 39 seconds at a tempera- 
ture of 15°to 16° Cent., while at 8° t. 
the crystallization was completely effected in 
19 seconds with the same depth of liquid. A 
like inversion of results was again produced 
on introducing into a supersaturated solution 
pS cash cara body; and if, reciprocally, the 
— soi = — for banc d 

ba ae ed solvent wood- 
write oft to ody * in the pro- 
to 4 per cent., it prevents ex- 

pl but in this case the very nature of 
the is seriously modified. the other 
hand, the predence of a sufficient quantity of 
S absorbent, like silica, prevents supersatura- 

on. 

Action of Water on Lead.—The question of 
ary ee dissolved in water passing 
through ledden pines has recently been dis- 
cussed in the French Academy of Scien 
and the chemists in that body are very decid 
in the opinion that under ordinary circum- 
stances nothing is to be feared from that canse, 
Dumas stated the results of his own experi- 
ment, in which five bottles containing leaden 
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shot were ially filled with the following 
waters coherent : Distilled water, rain-wa- 
ter, lime-water, Oureq-water, and well-water. 
It was found that the one containing distilled 
water showed in a very short time traces of 
lead in solution, while the waters charged 
more or less with calcareous salts contained 
none. The rapidity with which pure water 
acts upon lead is surprising, and the effect pro- 
duced by traces of lime in preventing this re- 
action is not less so. It is e not to 
be reminded of Schloesing’s observations 

clay, heared pure Bow remains ind a. 
ly suspend ut Ww. preci 

Jightest trace of rare gers M. Dunas chins 
that pure water is an agent not yet 
known, and that its properties Sider tron 
those of common water more than is suspect- 
ed. On the same subject we have a note 
from M. Belgrand, proving the innocuity of 
lead pipes in the Paris water-service. Of the 
ae pipes there are only 8,000 metres of 
ead out of a total of some 1,500,000 metres. 
The branch pipes for domestic use have a 
total length of 1,580,000 metres, but in this 
net-work each litre of water traverses only 5 
to 100 metres of lead, and, where the house 
is inhabited, the water is but a short time in 
contact with the lead. In the 8,000 metres of 
public lead pipes the interior surface is quite 
smooth, and without trace of erosion, even in 
pipes 200 years old. The branch pipes have a 
thin adherent crust (lime, ete.) which hinders 
the contact of water and lead. d fur- 
ther made a series of analyses of water used 
in dwelling-honses, and found no traces of 
lead. His associate, M. Le Blane, ment- 
ed on a longer contact of water with lead, and 
his tables show that very pure water, such as 
that from the wells of Grenelle, though 
sessing much less saline matter than Seine- 


water, yet has the property of prese ‘lead 
from oxidation during long contact. - 
water even does not a’ the lead, unless 


it has been received after a prolonged washing 
of the atmosphere by rains. When it has be- 
come insensible to the action of reagents of 
lime, it attacks the lead rapidly, like distilled 
water, Salts of lime, in the most minute 
quantity, notably prevent the oxidation of 
lead in contact with water. 

Phenoleyanine. — This new derivative of 
henol possesses considerable interest as hav- 
ing many analogies with varions coloring-mat- 

ters derived from lichens; it is possible, also, 
that the study of it may throw some light on 
the constitution of indigo. It is obtained di- 
rectly from phenol, says Dr. T, L, Phipson, by 
dissolving the latter in alcohol, adding liqui 

ammonia, and allowing the mixture to remain 
for some weeks in a partially-closed flask ; but 
in about fifteen ee when the liquid has be- 
come a rather dark green, twice its volume of 
water and one-quarter of its volume of am- 
monia are added, and the mixture is left to it- 
self for about six weeks. By that time the 
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liquid has taken a very fine blue tint, very 
dark, and a certain quantity of phenoleyanine 
is found at the bottom, and adhering strongly 
to it. That which remains in solution can be 
collected by saturating the liquid with salt. 
The product is thrown on a filter, and the new 
substance dissolved in hot alcohol or benzol, 
from which it is obtained by evaporation. 
With regard to its properties and composition, 
Dr. Phipson says : 

anine is a resinous sub- 
ue, nearly black, and 
8 metallic lored reflections like in- 


ie acid dissolves it fee forming a bluish-green 
liquid ; hydrochloric id has little action; and 
nitric forms a nitrous compound very dif- 
ferent from picric acid. Phenolcyanine is very 
slightly soluble in water, but dissolves in hydrated 
dathel ta which muroenio la added, and this solu- 
tion can be considerably diluted with water. These 
alkaline solutions are sky-blue by day, but of 

ight or: whan 's\ flame is seen 


it complete 
mains exposed 


orcine than it does indigo, Phenoleyanine melts 
i volatilized in purple 
vapor; decomposed, and leaves a 


My anal of this new product have not been 
very on account of the very small 

uantity which T have yet had at my disposal for 

is ; I believe, however, that I can assi 
to it ula CysHsNOz, or CisH;NO.= C,H, On, 
pons CulLNOS, and indigo-bl de CullNOn 20 
ore! ue 80 
that it is atite beek may some day be formed 
from ine. I hope to be able soon tw refer 
to its compos again, 

Alcohol in Bread.—Some years ago a com- 
pany was formed in London for the purpose of 
saving and utilizing the alcohol developed in 
the process of bread-making. The object, 
says er, was attained by performing the 
baking in closed ovens,.furnished with a still- 
head for collecting and condensing the vapors. 
The Pa was, however, soon abandoned, 
and failed as a commercial speculation, owing 
in a great measure to the dry, unpalatable na- 
ture of the bread produced. It was Miller’s 
opinion that during the baking “the alcohol 
formed by decomposition of the sugar, which 
bag apapenait arr of the carbon- 

¢ anhydride, is e ed, me experiments 
made by Mr. Thomas Bolas show that by dis- 
tilling two ounces of ordinary bread in water, 
and paar the distillate, itis easy to obtain 
a quantity of alcohol which is quite sufficient 
to show that all the spirit does not pass away 
in the process of baking. The author says: 

In order to determine the amount of alcohol 


quantitatively, about one pound (¢# kilo.) of each 
sample was aistilled witly water, an addition of 
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about # ¢.c. of oil being made to moderate the 
frothing; and the distillate was rectified a sufficient 
number of times, the aleohol being finally deter- 
mined in the usual way. The results of the exam- 
ination of six ro aes of new bread purchased at 
different shops in London are embodied in the fol- 
lowing table: 


These samples were subjected to distillation as 
soon as practicable after baking, they having been 
obtained almost immediately after the opening of 
the shops; and, in order to ascertain the loss of 
aleohol which bread undergoes on keeping, portions 
of Nos. III. and VI. were exposed to the air in a 
moderately warm room for a week, after which time 
it was found that nearly two-thirds of the alcohol 


had evapor: the amount remaini 0.182 
ai Sento aad O90 fia cent. scope Athouen 

he presence of alcohol in the machine-made (aérated) 
bread would naturally create surprise, a portion 
of this kind of bread was, for the sake of compari- 
son, submitted to distillation as in the above cases, 
and, as might have been expected, no aleohol was 
detected. 

Itis probable that the amount of alcohol contained 
in bread is too small to be of any~ dietetic impor- 
tance, but it may be perhaps wo 
that forty arepael loaves are about equal in al- 
coholic strength to an ordinary bottle of port. 

I hope shortly to determine the amount of alcohol 
which dough loses on lyn not only when it is 
baked in large masses, but also when it is divided 
into small pieces (rolls) before baking, 


Examination of Blood-Stains.—A commis- 
sion of French medical men have been investi- 
ating the methods of examining blood-stains. 
ey point out that, in the present day, it is no 
longer possible to rest satisfied with the phys- 
ical characters observed by the naked eye. 
But the microscope, either alone or in con- 
nection with chemical analysis and the spec- 
troscope, enables us to obtain a correct diag- 
nosis formerly impossible in a great number 
of cases. Two conditions may occur: 1. 
When the stain is of recent date, or supposed 
to be so, the red corpuscles should be particu- 
larly examined, and every care taken to pre- 
serve them without change. The stains must 
not be washed with water, as the hmmatine 
may thus be altered. Among fluids which are 
destructive of blood-corpuscles, are enumer- 
ated water, and particularly hot water, acetic, 
gallic, hydrochloric, and sulphuric acids; of 
the alkalies, potash and soda, even in weak 
solution; ether, and chloroform, and many 
other reagents. Alcohol, chromic and picric 
acids, and bichromate of potash, preserve the 
corpuscles, though they alter their form. The 
preservative fluids are those whose composi- 
tion approaches nearest to serum, such as the 
iodized serum of Schultze, consisting of amni- 
otic fluid, to which are added a few drops of 
the tincture of iodine; or, better, a fluid com- 
posed of white of egg, 80 grammes; distilled 
water, 270 grammes; and chloride of sodium, 


while to notice 
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1, Spectrum Analyeis.—If into an analyzing tube 
filled with water a few drops of a solution of Eeme- 
gn be introduced till it has the color of peach- 

jossoms, the luminous rays of the s m passing 
fluid t two bands of absorption 
and E of Frauenhofer, in the 


yellow and the ee ot ble same fact would be ob- 


served if a few lood were substituted for 
hemoglobin in the analysis. In a case of doubt, 
the hemoglobin of the blood could be reduced b 
adding to the latter a reducing . troy 
jobin has a different spectrum from oxygen- 
ated hemoglobin—a le absorption-band, as 
as the two former , and a little to the left of 
Frauenhofer’s line D. 2. In decomposed blood, or 
which has been treated with acids or caustic alka- 


lies, hemoglobin is changed into a new substance, 
hwmatine bag which, combined with hy- 
> gives stic crystals. e 


drochlorie 
obtain in the following way: A small 
ent of dried blood is placed ona glass slide, 


dissolved in a drop of water, a minute portion 
of sea-salt added. It is covered with a thin 
slide, and acetic acid is made to pass between 
the two slides, and it is heated to boiling-point over 
a a Acetic acid is added in, and it is 
heated afresh ; and this is repeated until the a 
are They are rhomboidal, and of a dirty- 
brown color. These two reactions—the spectrum 
examination and the hydrochlorate of 
hematine—can always. be produced with even the 
smallest quantity of blood; and they are so certain 
~ existence of ome alone enables us to affirm 
© presence o| . 8. Iftoay sm: uan- 
tity of blood, dissolved in a little weet, ou aid a 
few drops of tincture of and of binoxide ot 
drogen, a persistent blue color is immediately pro- 
duced; bu 
liva, ete, 
only « er 


a bottle, and 
under water in the dark. The object stained 


a 
a blood, if it be white, is into a little ow 

then moistened with water to ‘alenolve out the blood- 
stain, and washed in distilled water; this water is 
then submitted to the action of the nts. If 
the — stained be colored, and the stain little or 
not at all visible, it must be moistened and then 
poss pte aye = a of white blot- 
\ rst the guaincum. 
the stat redd 


of the blood. It need not be added that 
these reactions will show whether the blood 
is human or animal. 


Ovone.—Houzean uses, as a reagent for ozone, 
red litmus-paper impregnated over half its 
surface with one per cent. neutral solution of 
potassium iodide. Phi —_ 7 ozone, the 
paper assumes a blue color only in the 
charged with the iodide, this change of ae 


gen 100 of 
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being due, not to the liberation of iodine, 
but to the oxidization of the the 
alkali thus formed shengine the color of the 
litmus, The part of the litmus-paper which is 
not iodized serves to reveal the accidental 
presence in the air of alkaline vapors ow 
ammonia, ammonium carbon etec.), W 
turn the red litmus-paper blue throughout its 
entire length; it is kapenniniy therefore, to 
mistake the indications. oreover, the 
iodized litmus-paper cannot be turned blue by 
chlorine, bromine, etc., since the chloride and 
bromide of potassium are neutral. Houzean 
states as follows his conclusions, drawn from 
a large number of observations in various lo- 
calities, at different seasons of the year: 


sna cohdicng einciolon nitae aperslienine een 
0. 1 rier w ita 
iar odor, andthe ower of bi iodized red lit- 
mus-paper; 0 0 6 us- 
withou iously red it; and of d : 
mathge peviowaly reddening i; and of destoping 
2. This principle is ozone, 
8. Ozone exists in the air normally, but the in- 
tensity with which it acts at ea ven point of the 


atmosphere is often very variable. 
4. The air of the country nett ae 
ardbos of its weight, or of its volume, of ozone. 


5. The m on 0 iodized lit- 
mus-papers is much more frequent in the country 
ara Ree be due to the greater cir- 

- 18 erence m: 
culation of air in the felis, " : 

7. At Rouen the frequency of the ozone manifes- 
tations varies with the seasons, being A nee in 
spring, strong in summer, weaker in » and 
still weaker in winter. . 

8. The maximum of ozone manifestation occurs 
in May and June (16 ozone 8 month), and 
the minimum in December anuary (4 ozone 
bag & = month), 

. With respect to the frequency of ozone mani- 
festation, the meteorological year in our climates 
may be divided into two great seasons—the <— 
active season (spring and summer), comprising 7 
ozone days, and the feebly active season (autumn 
and winter), including 32. 

10, In general, ozone shows itself most frequently 
on rain’ ays (48 ozone days in 100 of rain, to 28 in 
@ weather). ; 

11, Winds, according to their rercn pr pee the 
greatest influence on the manifestation of ozone (24 
ozone days in 100 when the air was calm or 
slightly agitated, and 60 in 100 when the air was 
Oia At Eoava, th ber of days 

2. At en, the largest number of ozone 
occurs when the wind is from the west or southwest, 
the smallest number when it is from the east. 

13. Most PA ee! an rated manifestation 
of ozone is in intimate relation to the great atmos- 
= perturbations, known as storms, galex, and 

urricanes, 


14. These great commotions of the atmosphere 
act at very great distances. Som they mo- 
pearatlty affect the ozone of entire towns and Jocal- 
ities, which, nevertheless, continue to enjoy very 
fine weather. 


15. Atmospheric electric to be the 
most eure comhe of the yas na of atmospheric 
ozone, 

New Ozone Generator.—This instrument is 
thus described by its inventor, Mr. T. Wills, 
of the London Chemical Society: “It consists 
of a piece of glass tube as cylindrical as Po 
sible, with an annular ee of tin-foil on 
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the exterior; in the interior is a carefully- 
turned brass box, slightly smaller than the 
glass tube, and tinned to protect it from the 
action of the ozone. Through this box a cur- 
rent of ice-cold water can be passed, so as to 
prevent the heating of the apparatus, the oxy- 
nor air passing the annular space 
tween the box and the glass tube, which is 
fitted with caps and tubes for that purpose. 
The brass box and tin-foil coating are con- 
nected with the induction coil in the usual 
way. This apparatus yields large quantities 
of ozone with great ease, and, with the same 
battery power, appears to be more powerful 
than either of the other forms of apparatus; 
its cost, moreover, is small, and it is not liable 
to be broken. It can also easily be adapted to 
other pieces of apparatus, and the current of 
cold water keeps the apparatus ay thus al- 
lowing it to be used for any length of time.” 
Gas- Manufacture. — Ruck’s process for gas- 
manufacture, now being in London, is 
thus described by Prof. Crookes, F. R.S.: The 
apparatus consists of three iron gas-retorts set 
in a single furnace, one over the other two. 
Close above the retorts, and heated to bright 
redness by the same fire, is a horizontal U- 
shaped iron pipe, about four inches diameter. 
The retorts are charged with a mixture of coke 
and iron, and steam from an ordinary boiler is 
then forced through the iron pipe, which, it is 
obvious, acts as a superheater. The super- 
pg ete Loew into the two ity Hae 
torts, being carri y pipes arranged in the 
axes to the farther ead, and then returnin 
the mass of heated coke and iron. It 
then traverses the third retort in the same 
manner, and in this way a large volume of gas 
is generated, which is cooled in a temporary 
condenser and carried to a gas-holder. It is 
then purified in the ordinary way. The gas 
so obtained has of course no illuminating, 
though a very considerable heating value. It 
in fact, a mixture of hydrogen, carbonic 
and carbonic acid, the latter amounti 


Z process great question 
is whether the product will fulfill all’ the re- 
uirements of an illuminating gas to be carried 
= rap streets of cities a oe con- 
ons perature, ete. It is o: chem 

to know whether and how far its illuminat- 


ing power will stand the test of cold. Would [ 


its r condense in cold weather, and, if so, 
would the amount of this condensation be suf- 
ficient to impair in any degree the value of 
the gas? The experiment witnessed by the 
writer did not throw any light on this point. 
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Some doubt also hangs over another matter. 
The printed reports of the company claim, for 
the gus a specific gravity less than that of air; 
but, if it be true that it contains 20 per cent. 
of liquid hydrocarbons, it is difficult to see 
how this can be so. 

Indigo Dyeing and Printing.—Messrs. Schu- 
tzenberger and De Lalande have introduced a 
new method of es with indigo, which 
possesses great advantages over previous 
methods. They find that indigo is almost in- 
stantaneously converted into white indigo by 
the action of hydrosulphite of soda. The 
authors therefore substitute for the copperas 
vat and the fermentation vat a hydrosulphite 
yat, which they describe as follows: 


Bi hite of standing at 30° to 35° Baumé. 
is brought in contact in a covered vessel with twisted 
sheet zinc or ulated zine, filling up to the top of 
the vessel without occupying more one-fourth 
of its real volume, After the lapse of about one hour 
the liquid is into an excess of milk of lime, 
which precipitates the salts of zine. It is 
and the clear liquid drawn off either by filtration 
and pressure, or by decantation after the addition of 
water. Air should be excluded as much as possible. 
By ing the hydrosulphite thus obtained with 

and and the amounts of lime or soda need- 
to dissolve the reduced indigo, we obtain at once 
a yellowish liquid containing no insoluble matter 
except the earthy impurities of the indigo. One 
kilogramme of indigo may be thus reduced so as to 
form a solution not exceeding 10 to 15 litres in vol- 
ume. For dyeing, a certain quantity of the reduced 
indigo solution is run into a vat filled with water. 
This vat being clear in its entire depth, the operation 
of dyeing involves no loss of time. The excess of 
hydrosulphite constantly reduces the scum of oxi- 
dized indigo forming on the surface of the dye-bath, 
the strength of which can be kept up during working 
by successive additions of the concentrated indigo 
solution, Thus the required shade can be obtained 
with the smallest possible number of dips. This 
vat ges shades more solid and clear than can 
obtained with the old vats, and enables the dyer to 
produce upon wool very light blue bottoms, which 
are ordinarily got by means of sulphate of indigo, 
and are in consequence much more fogitine e@ 
process at present employed for printing paige as 
consists in printing on white indigo, or indigo-tale 
of tin, obtained i preci — atin vat with ye 
drochlorie acid, or by adding to the clear portion of a 
copperas vat a mixture of tin-salt and hydrochloric 
acid, The precipitate, thickened with gum, is printed 
on the calico, and then fixed with milk of lime. The 
ey are next passed through a chloride-of-lime 
th, sulpharic acid, and soap. The process is diffi- 
cult, delicate, and costly. Various attempts at im- 
provement have hitherto failed in securing complete 
success. We mention as examples the faiencé 
blue, pencil-blue, and printing with a concentrated 
vat in an atmosphere of coal-gas, air being excluded, 
The authors propose to print with an alkaline solu- 
tion of reduced indigo, suitably concentrated and 
thickened, containing a arge excess of hydrosulphite 
of soda, The presence of this salt tends to keep the 
indigo-blue reduced, which otherwise tends to be- 
come oxidized during the time of printing. This 
art of the process can be carried out in common 
air, and with an ordinary machine, the oxidation be- 
ing so slight that after an hour’s work the remnant 
of the color is still yellow and soluble. By thus 
printing on reduced indigo immediate fixation is se- 
cured, and the entire coloring-matter is utilized. Ex- 
perience has proved that, for equal shades, 50 to 60 
per cent. less indigo is consumed with the new pro- 
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cess than with the old. The shades obtained are 
more beautiful and solid, and the impression is bet- 
ter defined. The new indigo-blue, | 
quent fixing , can P 
great number of other ogre, = - 
ant chrome sen, colors fixed ae 


bumen, etc. us new styles may be created which 
would einaloule to ausente im ox other manner. 


The blue printing color is formed by thickening 
with gum, Sony der suitable coaneriel, a sufficient- 
ly concentrated solution of white indigo in se aikell, 
and addi ° 

hydrosul; are 


to the mixture a sufficient quantity 
bi for twenty-four hours to oxidize, washed 
and soaped. 


of soda, After printing, the pieces 


Silicie Alcohols.—Carbon has hitherto been 
considered the sole alcohol-forming element, 
but Dr. Emerson Reynolds, in a discourse before 
the English Royal Institution, has shown how 
by chemical means flint and gone may be 
made to yield an alcohol, resembling in chemi- 
cal action, and even in appearance, the alcohol 
of wine. We meet with nearly pure carbon 
(which is the alcohol-producing element par 
excellence) under the three forms of charcoal, 
graphite, and diamond. We can easily pre- 
pare the corresponding varieties of silicon— 
the amorphous, the hitoid, and the ada- 
mantine. The specific gravity of carbon is 
lowest in charcoal and highest in diamond. 
and corresponding differences are observ 
between the varieties of silicon. And as the 
specific heat of diamond is lower than that of 
graphite, so is the specific heat of adamantine 
silicon lower than that of the graphitoid 
variety. The chemical relations between the 
two elemcnts, silicon and carbon, are also very 
close. Thus charcoal and coke burn readil 
in oxygen, while graphite is consumed wi 
considerable difficulty, and the diamond is still 
more difficult of combustion; so, too, amor- 
phous silicon burns readily in oxygen, while 
the hitoid and adamantine varieties are 
very ult of combustion. Orystalline sili- 
con may even be raised to a white heat in 
onygen without burning. 

e next ee to a compound of silicon with 
hydrogen. ace Lg oy ared in a pure state 
by a rather complex r on; but the impure 
gras may be easily obtained by Wohler’s method, 
viz., treating a compound of silicon and mag- 
nesiam with hydrochloric acid. We thus get a 
colorless, spontaneously inflammable gas, which 
burns with a bright light on contact with the 
air. The compositions of these silicon and 
carbon compounds are shown in this table: 


SiO, Oxides oo, 
SiC], Chlorides OCl 
Si,Ol. % O:0ls 
Sill, Hydrides OH, 


As mareh-gas—CH,—is the typical carbon 
compound from which some alcoholic series 
may be sup to spring, and as in these 
cases the carbon of the marsh-gas is the grou 
a of the compound, so the silicon fn 
SiH, (sliciuretted pone aj is the nuclens 
round which can be grouped hydroxy], methyl, 
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ethyl, etc., so as to form silicic alcohols. Sev- 
at of the less complex terms are still want- 
ing, but their existence is rendered highly 
probable by the occurrence of bodies bearing 
the same close relation to the unknown alco- 
hol that marsh-gas bears to w or 
acetic acid to common spirit of wine. As we 
ascend in the series, however, we meet with 
the true alorhen. by which silicon takes the 
lace of carbon as the group’ ement, 
3 oe 


chloroform with sodium ol. 
chloroform is closely allied to 


This silico-heptyl alcohol is obtained by treat- 
ing the product of the action of silicon upon 
absolute alcohol with zine, ethyl, and sodium 
decomposing the Pierre with water in sealed 
tubes, and then distilling. This alcohol is a 
colorless liquid, not unlike wine alcohol. Chem- 
ically it acts just like any of the other alco- 
aan producing ethers, and dissolving the 
alkali metals to form sodium or potassium 
alcoholates, At least one other compound of 
this same order is known. On treating silicon 
ethide—a body prepared by the action of 
chloride of silicon on zinc ethide—in the same 
manner we should adopt in preparing wood- 
spirit from marsh-gas, a colorless liquid, 
Tighter than and insoluble in water, is ob- 
tained, se an ether with acetic acid 
dissolves sodium, forming an alcoholate, and 
in fact conforms to the general habits of the 
alcohols of the series to which the common 
spirit belongs. 

Thongh no well-defined alcohols have yet 
been discovered in which silicon acts in any 
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other way than as the nucleus of the com- 

und, carbon radicals in all these cases play- 

the subordinate parts, there is every reason 

to expect that complex alcohols containing 
silicon only will yet be obtained. 

New Aniline Color.—The Bulletin of the 
Paris Chemical Society describes a new ani- 
line color, cinnamon-brown. This color 
yields, on wool, and cotton, a fine brown, 
which may be varied at pleasure by the addi- 
tion of blue, hs yellow dye-wares. On 
silk and wool it is applied without mordant. 
It is dissolved in warm water, and filtered 
after cooling. For silk it is acidulated with 
tartaric aci For wool one kilo, of sul- 
phate of soda, and 250 > gos of sulphuric 
acid, are taken to 20 kilos. of wool. The 
dyeing is performed at a boiling heat. Cotton 
is previously mordanted with tannin. Cinna- 
mon-brown is obtained by means of one of the 
products formed in the manufacture of ma- 
genta. It is an acid salt of crysotoluidin, Os 
HaiNs, a base derived from toluidin, by the 
elimination of hydrogen—8C,H,N—3H.1=Oa, 
HN. The base is insoluble in water, and is 
separated from the solution of its salts by alka- 
lies, in the form of a light-yellow precipitate. 
Its neutral salts are sparingly soluble in boil- 
ing water, which splits them up into an in- 
soluble basic salt and a soluble acid salt. The 
solution of the acid salts is of a yellowish- 
brown color; the alcoholic solution of the free 
base is a pure yellow. This shade is obtained 
on dyeing in a bath of the acid salt mixed 
with an alkali. 

Passage of Gases through Vegetable Colloid 
Membranes.—The experiments made by Gra- 
ham with caoutchouc, to show the passage of 
gas through thin colloidal membranes, have 

m repeated by Barthelemy with leaves of 
certain varieties of Begoniacea. In an account 
of his process to the French Academy, M. 
Barthelemy says that, thongh it was difficult 
to preserve in the several experiments the 
same condition of external pressure, tempera- 
ture, and hygrometric state, the numbers 


sufficiently show that oxygen passes more i. 


quickly than nitrogen, and that air thus dia- 
lyzed contains on an average thirty-six per cent. 
exygen (a number slight y under that which 

obtained with caoutchouc).. In an- 
other e: ment, having made OO, pass over 
the membrane, he marked the point to which 
mercury descended in an hour; then, passing 
nitrogen or oxygen, he marked how long the 
mercury took to descend to the same level. 
The results closely agreed with Graham’s, 
and warrant the conclusion that the natural 
colloidal surfaces of plants have for OO. an 
admissive power thirteen to fifteen times great- 
er than for nitrogen, and six to seven 
times greater than that for oxygen. Carbonic 
anhydride passes less quickly than hydrated 
carbonic acid. The author remarks that 
“ cuticular respiration appears sufficiently 
proved by the presence of colloidal membrane 
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in all organs; by the similarity (physical and 
chemical) between this membrane and caout- 
chouc ; by Graham’s experiments; by measure- 
ments of the passage of gas through colloidal 
membrane ; and, last, by M. Boussingault’s 
experiments, which attribute to the upper 
surface of leayes ares of ries go Rigas al 
posing power greater than that of the under 
face covered with these small orifices,” 
Antimony Terchloride as a Reagent for Oils. 
—Dr. Isidor Walz, in a communication to the 
American Chemist, details as follows the re- 
sults of his investigation on the subject of re- 
agents for testing oils: He first took up an- 
hydrous stannic chloride, but abandoned it 
after trying it with several oils, because the 
abundant fumes which it gives off render it a 
very disagreeable reagent to work with. He 
found anhydrous stannic chloride completely 
soluble in benzine; the oil after a time turns 
reddish-brown and is ially resinified, while 
large acicular crystals form throughout the 
liquid. Turning next to antimony terchloride, 
he attempted to use Meek’s solution, sp. gr. 
1.345, but found that this would not mix suf. 
ciently well with oils to produce satisfactory 
reactions. Good results were, however, ob- 
tained by concentrating this solution on the 
water-bath to a syrupy consistence. Antimony 
terchloride as thus prepared reacts with all 
the oils which he tried, animal, vegetable, es- 
sential, and those derived from petroleum. In 
the case of the animal and vegetable oils there 
ensues generally a rapid darkening, the color 
turning to a reddish, greenish, or dirty brown, 
accompanied generally by a perceptible rise in 
temperature, and increased consistency of the 
oil, the latter becoming viscid, and in one or 
two cases solidifying altogether. After the 
lapse of a little time a stratum of antimony- 
chloride solution separates at the bottom of 
the test-tube, which has a greenish-yellow 
color. The oils for which this general descrip- 
tion may suffice are rape-seed, poppy-seed, tal- 
low, neat’s-foot, and sperm. Some character- 
istic reactions were observed with the follow- 


ng: : 

1. Olive-oil (three samples) forms a whitish 
emulsion, rapidly passing through light to dark 
green. No perceptible rise of temperature. 

2. Cotton-seed oil (two samples) turns 
chocolate-brown, with evolution of consider- 
able heat. One of the samples solidified a 
few minutes after the test was applied, so that 
the tube could be inverted, while still warm, 
withont the oil flowing out. 

8. Neat’s-foot oil turns pink, subsequently 
darker and thicker. The temperature rises. 

4, Resin-oil turns purple. Though the 
color becomes gradually darker, the peculiar 

urple tint can be recognized even after a 

ong time. 

Of the petroleum-oils he tried gasolene, ben- 
zine, and kerosene. After shaking, two strata 
separate in the test-tube. A portion of the oil 
is resinified, the resin adhering to the sides of 
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the tube as a thin, pe. colored blaish- 
green-purple coating. The lower stratum is 
of a bright-red color, Antimony terchloride 
is, therefore, a very good reagent for the pe- 
troleum-oils. With oil of turpentine he ob- 
tained a very violent reaction, attended by the 
evolution of great heat and the deposition of 
a yellowish resinous mass, 
Soda-Manufacture.—The Proceedings of the 
German Chemical Society contains a paper by 
Dr. Rudolph Wagner on the revolution in the 
process of soda-manufacture, brought about by 
the introduction of the “ Ammonia Process.” 
That distinguished chemist, while acknowledg- 
ing the immense superiority of the new method 
over all preceding methods, shows that it pre- 
sents really nothing new to science, its great 
merit being that it renders available for eco- 
nomic use a principle that has long been rec- 
ognized, The value of the process is, never- 
theless, very great, and there is no doubt at 


all that it has already effected a revolution in 
soda-manufacture. @ ammonia process, says 
Dr. Wagner— 


Is not new, as far as its chemically scientific side 
is concerned. It belongs to that class of methods 
which for a century past have striven to accomplish 
the direct conversion of common salt into soda, no 
matter whether oxide of lead, bicarbonate of mag- 
nesia, caustic lime, alumina, silica, sesquioxide of 
chromium, or hydrofiuosilicic acid, were employed to 
decompose the chloride of sodium, without havin, 
attained any noticeable result. The ‘“ new process 
is based upon the action of bicarbonate of ammonia 
on a concentrated solution of common salt, a matter 
already known for a third of a century, whereby the 
greater part of the sodium is precipitated as bicarbon- 
ate of soda, while chloride of ammonia remains in 
the solutions, from which, by means of caustic lime, 
ammonia can n be o ed to serve for the de- 
composition of fresh portions of salt. The carbonic 
acid necessary for the continuance of the process is 
in part furnished by the bicarbonate of soda, on 
transforming it by heat to neutral carbonate ; in 
the carbonic acid issuing from natural vents in the 
earth is used, or it is formed by the combustion of 
coal, * * © 

The advantages of the new process, the details of 
which are, as a matter of course, still withheld from 

ublication, over that of Leblanc are self-apparent. 

hey culminate in the possibility of the dived conver- 
sion of salt into soda, and in the fact that out of satu- 
rated saline solutions only the sodium is precipitated, 
and not the other metals of the salts of the mother- 
liquor, in the absolute freedom of the product from 
eulphur compounds, in the high degree of the soda 
obtained, in the simplicity of the apparatus and uten- 
ails, in the great economy of fuel and labor, and in 
the fact, which, in the interests of hygiene and the 
neighbors of the manufactory, must certainly not be 
too lightly valued, that no noxious by-products and 
refuse are produced. The weak point in the am- 
tmonia process, at present, is the loss of the chlorine 
of the salt, which by the regeneration of the ammo- 
nia is obtained in worthless chloride of calcium. 

The consequences to chemical manufacturers at- 
tending the genoral introduction of the new process, 
and expecially the effect on the consumption of sul- 
phur, the manufacture of sulphuric acid, and the 
price of muriatic acid and chloride of lime, cannot 
at the present moment be foreseen. 


Decomposing Action of Light.—Dr. John Hi. 
Draper's assertion that the curve which should 
represent the decomposing power of the vari- 
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ous rays of light would correspond to the 
curve of Fi oe has been questioned, and 
different correspondences have been substi- 
tuted. Thus, it has been held that this de- 
composition-curve corresponds with the curve 
of heat-intensity, or to the curve of absorption 
by chlorophyll, and of mechanical intensity or 
heat-action. But experiments made by Dr. 
Pfeiffer, and communicated to the Marburg 
Society of Natural Science, confirm Draper’s 
conclusion, In that communication, Dr, Pfeif- 
fer, in the first place, refutes the conclusions 
of Lommel and Miller, who asserted corre- 
—— with the chlorophyll curve. He 
shows that chlorophyll solutions may be ob- 
tained which give the absorption-bands, and 
is show no decomposition of carbonic acid, 
ut rather absorb oxygen. Hence it is an un- 
warranted inference that the rays most active 
in decomposition are those which are extin- 
guished, In order to determine experimen- 
tally the decomposing force of different rays, 
the author adopted the method of counting 
the bubbles of gas given off by a branch in 
water. His proced as detailed in the 
Chemical News, was as follows: 


Two lenses of different focal distances were 80 
combined that solar rays, passing through them 
from a heliostat, issued nearly parallel, and formed 
an image of 40 millimetres diameter, The diameter 
of this image fell on a slit 8 millimetres broad; and 
the rays, then passing through a prism and an achro- 
matic lens, formed a spectrum at 2 to 2¢ metres 
distance, having a length of 280 millimetres, and a 
height of 50 millimetres. The weakening of the 
rays through absorption and reflection was reckoned 
at about rs, but the absolute intensity was not meas- 
ured. The yellow was sufficiently bright to cause 

ain in looking at it. The 5) m Was not per- 

ectly pure, but proved sufficiently so for the pur- 

Fe. 
ita the gasometric method, Dr. Pfeiffer remarks, 
there are various disadvantages. A long exposure 
is required, and small errors are apt to creep in, 
both in this and in removing the leaves from the 
tube; and these errors assume importance, from the 
small pepey of carbonic acid decomposed, The 
method of counting gas-bubbles, indeed, does not 

ive a perfectly accurate value for the Cer & of 

O, decomposed ; still, in all circumstances where 
the bubbles increase, there is more energetic decom- 
position, and conversely, the amount of correspond- 
ence being sufficient, When a plant is giving off 
bubbles, the slightest shadow makes a difference, 
and in less than a minute the new stream of bubbles 
becomes constant for the new light intensity. B 

The plant ag ds was Elodea Canadensis. 
Branches of this, millimetres long, fixed to a 
glass rod, were placed, with cut surface uppermo) 
in a parallel-sided glass vessel filled with water. 
pasteboard cover was applied to one side of the ves- 
sel, having a vertical slit, 13 millimetres in breadth 
opposite the branch, and including it. The vessel 
was then submitted to the spectral rays, which came 
to it at right angles through the slit. Care was 
taken that, in moving the vessel to a new posi- 
von, the rays should still meet its surface at right 
angles, 

The counting of bubbles began at the yellow. 
After each removal, a short time was allowed for 
the stream of bubbles to become constant. 
the yellow throughout there was in every case a 
continuous diminution in the number of bubbles, as 
the following shows: 
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In yellow, in a quarter of a minute, 22 bubbles. 
In orange next y: i a” 
In middle orange, ob] 
Pyne gee as A 
Tn red farther off ae 
La “ “ “ 2 “ 
In extreme ES 2 meatal 
Beko eeios, « 2 « 
In yellow, in a quarter of a minute, 25 bubbles, 
in middie of grows. ae ew 
In middle of = oe & 
In middle ofviole 3 
Back to yellow, ee es 
(It may be observed that, where the be- 
came very slow, counting was continued for half a 
ye deme ete aa RR a IR 
. Pfeiffer next experimented lecing 46 O- 
Tl solution in the path of the canand ringi 
the t to the band between B é which, wit 


10 millimetres, almost entirely covered 
number of bubbles given off here was com- 
h that in the yellow. Reckoning the 
average for the other was 29.1. 
connection is indicated between al 
light-rays in a chlorophyll solution, und 
assimilation-value” of these absorbed rays. 

e other hand. 


zt 
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little on either side, and without leaving the yellow, 
the number of bubbles diminished. 


From a large collation of instances are obtained 
the following average values for the several spectral 
FerN, reloging the number of bubbles in the yel- 


SS 
Viole, 


The curve formed in accordancé with ‘these num- 
bers agrece eed nearly with the curve obtained by 
bem in his measurement of brightness in the 


causes. eee se~ mass Le Scharaeeenion- 
Piricalig, ever, the proper uction 
made, Dr, Pfeiffer thinks ne cute then obtained 
will have still closer resemblance to the bright- 
ness-curve. 

Still, the agreement of the gas-bubbles curve with 
the brightness-curve is so close as to warrant Dra- 
per’s conclusion, as to decomposition of in 


plants, that the doers aioe foros of the M ous 
rays corres gene: eir rent t- 
ness in the spectrum, Dei me 


Suint.—It has been ascertained that sheep 
derive from the soil upon which they pasture 
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a considerable amount of potash, which, after 
it has circulated in the blood, is excreted by 
the skin with the sweat, and remains, gener- 
ally in connection with this, attached to the 
wool. Chevreuil discovered, some time ago, 
that this peculiar mixture, known by the 
French as swint, constitutes not less than one- 
third the weight of the raw merino fleece, 
from which it is easily removed by immersion 
in cold water. In ordinary wools the suint is 
less, the amount being about fifteen per cent. 
of the raw fleece. Formerly it was consid- 
ered as a kind of soap, mainly for the reason 
that the wool, besides this, sometimes con- 
tained about eight per cent., or a not incon- 
siderable quantity, of fat. ‘This fat, however, 
is usually combined with earthy matters, most- 
ly with lime, and consequently forms a soap 
which is very insoluble. The soluble suint is 
a neutral salt arising from the combination of 
tash with a pec’ animal acid, of which 
ittle more is known than that it contains salt- 
petre. Attention has lately been directed to 
suint, in order to obtain as much as possible 
of the potash eliminated from the animal, and 
a special industry has been established in vari- 
ous portions of “oe French wool district, 
such as Reims, Elbeuf, etc. A company 
hases from the wool-raiser thé solution of 
the suint obtained by rinsing the wool in cold 
water, the price paid for it being higher in 
proportion as it is more concentrated. As a 
general rule, it is maintained that a fleece 
weighing nine pounds contains about twenty 
ounces of suint, which should contain about 
one-third part, or six to seven ounces, of pot- 
ash, although not more than five and a half 
ounces are perhaps directly available. In the 
wool-manufactories of the towns referred to, 
there are nearly 60,000,000 pounds of wool 
washed annually, the yield of about 6,750,000 
sheep. This quantity should contain over 
8,000,000 pounds of pure potash. Thus the wa- 
ter in which the wool is washed, and which 
has heretofore been thrown away, is made to 
yield a product adding appreciably to the 
value of the wool itself, and more than cover- 
ing the cost of the treatment. It is, of 
course, not an easy matter to utilize this solu- 
tion of suint on a small scale, but wherever 
the work is carried on wholesale, as it is in 
connection with all great manufacturing estab- 
lishments, it will undoubtedly become a regu- 
lar part of the process of manufacture. 
CHESEBRO, Oanrotie, an American au- 
thoress and teacher, born in Canandaigua, N. 
Y., about 1828; died in Piermont, N. J., Feb- 
ruary 16, 1873. Miss Chesebro’s education 
was obtained mostly in her native village, 
which has for many years borne a high reputa- 
tion for the excellence of its female seminaries. 
She commenced writing for the magazines 
about 1848, contributing at first to Graham’s 
and Holden’s Dollar Magazine. In 1851, a vol- 
ume of her stories and sketches was collected 
and published with the title of “‘ Dream-Land 
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by Daylight.” This was followed, in 1852, by 
“Isa, a Pilgrimage,” and in subsequent years 


she published several novels of considerable 
merit, the best of which were “ Victoria, or 
the World Overcome,” “ Peter ei 
“The Foe in the Household,” and a collection 
of stories entitled “The Beautiful Gate, and 
other Tales.” She was a frequent contributor 
to Harper, Putnam, the Atlantic, the Knicker- 
bocker, Hours at Home, the Galazy, Lippincott, 
and Scribner, and had a novel passing through 
the press of Lippincott & Co. at the time of 
her death. For eight years previous to her 
death she had been teacher of Rhetoric and 
Composition in the Packer Collegiate Institute 
in Brooklyn. Miss Chesebro was no candi- 
date for a reputation founded on sensation- 


or on. She was eminently 
truthful, not only in her every word, but in 
her entire modes of thought. Her nature was 
singularly healthy. She was never led astray 
by fantastic images. She was little known 
in ym society, but was always a favor- 
ite in the domestic circle, commanding hom- 
age from men of intellect, and winning the 
cordial friendship of persons of her own sex. 
Her disposition was so considerate and just, 
there was so little pretension in her man- 
ners, so little that was exacting in her temper, 
that she happily escaped the frequent rival- 
ries of literary life, and numbered among her 
warmest admirers many eminent persons whom 
her generous nature prevented from becoming 
envious of her fame. 

OHILI (RerGerica pg Cure), an indepen- 
dent state of South America, lying between lati- 
tude 24° and 56° south, and longitude 70° and 
74° west. It is bounded north by Bolivia; 
east, by the Argentine Republic, from which it 
pe 7 dha mh, by Oop ~ nop 

y Patagonia; sou y Cape Horn; an 
west, by the Pacific Ocean. It has an area 
of 248,818 square miles, inclusive of 115,590 
square miles of terri claimed by Chili in 
Patagonia, but disputed by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment. The republic is divided into tifteen 
provinces and one colony, which, with their 
respective populations, in 1870, are as follows: 


43,542 


The population of the principal towns, in 
1865, was: Santiago, 115,877; Valparaiso, 
70,488; Talea, 17,900; Concepcion, 18,958; 
La Serena, 18,550; and Copiapé, 18,381, 

“ Lf A ees in 1865, a Chilians by 
, 5,002 were 3,876 Ge and 
2,483 French, Ri ee 

The President of the republic is F. Erré- 
mriz (elected September 18, 1871, for a term 
of five years); Minister of the Interior, E. Al- 
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tamirano, elected September 18, 1871; Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, A. Ibafiez, elected De- 
cember 9, 1871; of Justice, Public 
tere, Ty Instruction, A. Cifuentes, elected 
September 18, 1871; Minister of R, 
Barros mony Rete a 12, 1872; Minister 
of War and e, A. to, elected Septem- 
ber 18, 1871. 
4 There is = reme way tlk. 
antiago, and a Court of Appeals at Valpa- 
raiso, Concepcion, and La Serena, 

The Postmaster-General is J. M. Riesco; 
the Archbishop of Santiago is R. V. Valdi- 
ee econ sy 1847 — $s yee 

Orrego; of Concepcion, T. as, ap- 
inted in 1854; and of San Carlos de Chiloé, 

. de Paule Solar, appointed in 1857. 

The regular ry tea composed of 9 gener- 
als, 10 colonels, 40 lieutentant-col 60 ma- 
jors, 188 captains, 290 lieutenants (47 field and 
186 subaltern officers of which number belong 
to the National Guard), 2,000 foot, 712 horse; 
and 804 artillery: total, 3,516 men. 

The National Guard is made up as follows: 
Horse, 47 commanding and 1,034 subaltern 
officers, and 28,296 men; foot, 12 command- 
ing and 147 subaltern officers, and 4,187 men; 
and artillery, 10 commanding and 121 subal- 
tern officers, and 2,659 men. 

The navy comp 9 vessels mounting 30 
guns, with 121 marines, and 624 men. There 
are, besides, two iron-clads, and one small ship- 
of-war in course of building in 

There are in the Chilian navy 2 rear-admi- 
rals; 8 first-class, 5 second-class, and 9 third- 
class captains; 40 lieutenants; and 48 mid- 
shipmen; one battalion of marine eed | of 
400 men, commanded by one colonel, one lien- 
tenant-colonel, 4 captains, and 19 lieutenants. 
There is also at Valparaiso a battalion of 
marine artillery, forming a part of the guardia 
civil (police force), with one lieutenant-colo- 
nel, 6 captains, 28 lieutenants, and 1,178 men. 

The foreign commerce of Chili, if the extent. 
and capabilities of the republic be taken into 
consideration, is larger than that of any other 
Sorhe caplenetigaaes exportati 

@ staple es of on are copper, 
silver, wheat, flour, cotton, hides, ash wosk 
more than one-half of which is taken by 


4 Great Britain. The exports for the year 1871 


were: 
Countries, 
Great Britain. 
Peru..... 


The imports consist, for the most part, of 
cotton, linen, woolen, and silk fabrics; paper, 
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perfumery, leather, wines, and brandy ; tea, 
coffee, su, , cacad, tobacco, rice, dyes, 

salts, ea ae Two-fifths of the articles im- 
ported proceed from England, and about one- 
sixth from France. The following table ex- 
hibits the imports for 1871: 


In the above tables there is not stated the 
value of goods received in transitu, which, 
in 1871, amounted to $5,279,000 inward, and 
a te oe outward. 

he total value of the exports to England, in 
1872, was $27,958,915, which is paeragesp: | 
above the aceregate value of the exports to 
countries in 1870. The entire value of the 
ee from Great Britain, in 1872, reached 
$16,842,515. 

The coasting-trade for 1871 represented a 
total value of $31,188,000. The whole trade 
of the republic, for 1871, may be recapitulated 
as follows: 


The port movements for 1871 are exhibited 
in the subjoined table: 


Namber of Veuels entered. 


The merchant navy comprised, in the same 
year, 75 vessels, with an ate of 16,187 
tons measurement ; of which number 18 were 
steamers, with 3,857 tons, 

At the end of 1873, the following railways 
were in on: 


seseeeen 
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Besides the foregoing, the first five of which 
belong to the state, the lines hereafter named 
are in process of construction : Ourieé to Chil- 
lan, 196 kilometres; San Rosendo to 
98 kilometres — Santa Fé — erie 
14 kilometres, © property e 
The length of the crouse lines of tele- 
wee As ig eae Sy of th —- 
to Valparaiso, the property ot 
a nivee-eeoaae 180 kilometres. Of the 
fifty-two offices in the republic, so far, fifty be- 
long to the state. The laying of the 
bottho and the 


company Ww increasing, 
would som be poretiie to declare 
It was also asserted that the Brazilian and 
Lisbon cable would be laid and opened as far 
as St. Vincent, Cape de Verde, in ——— 
next, and that the construction of the Pernam- 
buco cable would be completed by May, 1874; 
so that about the middle of the the latter year 
Chili would be in telegraphic communication 
with the whole world. 


Snow, as it had been apprehended, is likely 
to give rise to interruptions in the Transandine 
tage tenn at certain seasons of the 
year. 
pended in August. 

It was reported that setter emt 
Mejillones way Companies had amalga- 
mated, and that the Boli Government had 
been petitioned to sanction the agreement. 

Permission was granted to Urmeneta and 
Errizuriz to build a railway from Totoralillo 
to La Higuera, with an exclusive privilege for 


thirty years. 
A person named Francisco Riso Patron ob- 
tained an exclusive privilege, for eight years, 


for an invention which he denominates a 
maritime railway. The commissioners appoint 
ed to report upon the invention state it 
will effect bre a revolution in the manner of 
loading and unloading vessels. The inventor 
claims that by means of his apparatus he can 
discharge the largest of the straits steamers in 
four hours. 

The modifications in the of Messrs. 
Olark & Co., for the construction of a railway 
over the Andes, consist in an annual subsidy 
of $153,000, in bonds of the six per cent. loan, 
instead of a guarantee of seven cent. 
Messrs. Olark & Oo. bind themselves to give 
up the bonds when the net receipts of the 
line exceed seven per cent. on the cost of the 
line. The Government is to be allowed to 
take part in the formation of the tarifts of the 
line, when the net receipts exceed twelve per 
cent. on the cost. ; 


~ 


le 
‘progress is maintain 
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A bill to empower the Government to pur- 
chase the stock held by private individuals in 
the Southern Railway having Congress, 
in A the Minister of the Interior ap- 

inted a commission to frame a code of regu- 

ions for the administration of the state rail- 
ways. The Council of State sanctioned an- 


_other bill, authorizing the Government to 


d $2,700,000 in the purchase of new 

-stock for the line just mentioned. The 
works on the road were ed forward with 
remarkabl ; and, if the same rate of 
e line will be com- 
pleted considerably under contract time. 

The aireapendsdon Anne eas 

ese on August and one 
thousand laborers fae 

The Taleahuano & Oh aa! prom- 
ises to prove very prosperous. @ portion 
of the road in operation—as far as Malvoa— 
produced, in little more than twelve months, 
a surplus of $17,000, and that in spite of the 
high rates still ruling on the line. Once the 
latter has reached Chillan, a r number of 
= will be connected, and the returns will 

most satisfactory. It was expected that 
trains would commence to run over the whole 
line early in 1874. 

The Copiap6 & Paquies Railway will before 
long form a part of a transandine line, the 
construction of which, from the heart of the 
Argentine Republic to the mountain frontier, 
was finally sanctioned by the Government of 
tn 1878 no low than 6) 

no less than 6,000,000 passengers 
were carried by the different city railroads in 
the republic. 

In the course of the year 1871, the total 
number of letters, newspapers, and packages 

assed through the post-office was 11,- 


bath 
175, 
eat, for export to England, brought from 
$3.50 to $3.90 per hectolitre of 166 pounds, 
on board, in April, in bulk, or in buyers’ bags; 
and the flourishing state of trade in general, 
in and around Concepcion was hailed as the 
herald of the prosperity expected to result 
from the of the new railway to 
Ohillan, which is situated in the very heart of 
the wheat country. ; 

Con now boasts of two banks of 


deposit, and one mortgage bank; 
and the numerous and handsome buildings, 


tion, afford ample testimony to its ity. 
A Protestant ation has pss pil 


for some years, r the ministration of Dr. 
I. A. Swany, of the United States. 


The value of the exports from Tomé, 
in 1872, was $2,459,436, being upward of 
$1,000,000 in excess of 1871. 

Samples of Chilian tobacco were found to 
be of excellent quality. 

The ordinary national income, in 1872, was 
$13,843,288; and the expenditure, $12,514,- 
408; constituting a surplus of $1,328,880. 
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The annexed table shows the sources and the 
amount of the income for 1871: 


1,462,174 
TROEOMIING CRS sno a) an cdp tine sthdenecast ry 
Alcabala............. 445,41 
Patent rights........... 
Sale of Mejillones guan 195,750 
ee 22,C03 
DO os cdade 35,505 
ee acer onsencnses es cSedecmy dialed setes 099 
ou Re ee a ey $11,782,880 
Expenditures for same year.................+ 12,542, 
Mtns atiwcdopaminardass kataktsnaine« $759,613 


ieee follow the estimated expenditures for 
3: 


Ministry of the Interior... ...........+.-.ss0++ 918,514 

—— oe pape agreed bbb epiicd wane qabteh “ans 
ar Ne SES PTS 

Ministry of Justice, Public Worship, and Pub- ig 


Capital. | Interest. 
Three cent., 1865... 185, 561 825 
M loan at 6 per ct.| 1,564,000 92,000 . 
Ga: loan at6perct.| 1,309,000 78,540 20,000 
On real estate (3 to 6| 
1 See eee 7,729,498 826,702) ......++.. 
BOVE as enccivese 215,651 BO sisess tase 
Total... $16,463,824 | $800,069} $763,500 
Myr me. 
Loan t 
ye meee $1,812,000 $54,360) $103,500 
Loan of 1848, at 4} per L 
CONte...-sscecesee-e-+| 6,288,500/ 282,982] 166,500 
Loan of 1870, at 5 per| 
LL 4,908,000 245,400) 105,000 
Loan of 1867, at 6 per 
wets aa we pe 9,125,000 | _ 547,500} 298,000 
Pe Ee tare " 4,946,000 | 246, 150,000 
MOEA cons ce vancs 079 476, ? 
Total national debt in vaste svar lesaiagans (eevee 
Jannary, 1872........! $48,542,824 | $2,276,581! $1,031,925 


The railway debts, which are included in 
the above total, amounted, on January 1, 
1872, to $7,886,000. 

Articles of consumption pay, for the most 

art, an import duty of 25 per cent. ad va- 
teen: tools, hardware, etc., 15 per cent.; 
and most machines enter duty-free. The ex- 


; port duties on metals and ores reach as high 


as 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

The receipts of the Valparaiso custom-house 
for January amounted to $1,200,000. Those 
for June were $600,724.55—an increase of 
$102,223.87 over the same month of the pre- 
vious year. The total receipts, from January 
1st to September 30th, figure in the official re- 
turns at $5,429,379.39, being an improvement 
of $777,109.73, as compared to those of the cor- 
res' onding period in 1872. 

e coinage in the mint for the month of 
December, 1872, was as follows: $506.76 in 
2-cent nickel coins; $1,195.58 in 1-cent do.; 
and $724.57 in 4-cent do. The purchases 
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of gold and silver bullion in 1872 were as 
follows : 3,424 kilos of gold, amounting to 
$2,448,150; and 25,702,882 do. of silver, of 
the value of $1,089,287.73 ; total, $3,537,437.73. 
The coinage in 1872 was as follows: $9,3483,- 
107 in $10 gold coins; $114,750 in $5 do.; 
$794,704 in $1 silver do.; $52,100 in 50-cent 
do. ; $395,882.20 in 20-cent do. ; $28,769.10 
in 10-cent do. ; $14,818 in 5-cent do.; $4,135.- 
16 in 2-cent nickel do. ; $6,895.89 in 1-cent 
do. do. ; $12,531.97 in 4-cent do. The price 
the mint pays for gold is $715 per kilogramme, 
and $42.38 for silver. 

The Santiago mint commenced coining about 
$3,000,000 worth of coins for Pera in April, 
and about $1,000,000 worth for Ecuador. 

In September silver and gold bullion were 
purchased to the amount of $284,387.80 ; the 
value of the gold was $271,507.91, and included 
a remittance of £50,000 on account of the loan. 
The coi in September was $257,409.34, as 
follows: $10 gold coins, $139,710; $5 do., 
$28,965; $2 do., $70,272; 20-cent. silver do., 
$16,397; 2-cent nickel, $1,545.20; and 1-cent 
do., $520.14. 

A bronze coinage to the extent of $100,000 
was soon to be issued. 

The of som3 commmodities at the 
mines of Caracoles are suggestive at once of 
insufficient supplies and high freights; gun 

wder is selling at $28 per quintal; sugar, 
bor. and bread, $20; lard brings $40; grease, 
$30, and steel for tools, $28 to $30. 

The London, Mexico, and South American 
Banking Company were to establish, in July, a 
branch at dee gra with a capital of £50,000. 

A fasion of the Sud-Americano Bank and 
the Bank of Valparaiso was in contemplation 
in October. The nominal capital of the new 
establishment would be $20,500,000. 

The following bills were sanctioned by the 
Council of State, January 2, 1873: the San 
Felipe Railway ; exemption of import duties 
on materials required for the Oaldera and 
Lota Telegraph ; the reform of the 54th clause 
of the Constitution ; the Totoralillo & Higuera 
Railway; issue of bonds for the purchase of a 
site for and the erection of a Lyceum at Val- 
a: and to declare as of public utility the 

(is required by the Valparaiso Water Com- 


The uestion of boundaries between Ohili 
and Bolivia was finally settled by a treaty under 
date La Paz, December 5, 1872, and some of 
the more important articles we here transcribe: 


Annie I. The eastern limits of Chili, men- 
tioned in Article I. of the Boundary Treaty of 1866, 
are hereby declared to be the highest summits of the 
Andes, and therefore the dividing line between 
Chill and Bolivia isthe twenty-fourth d of south 
—— from the Paciflo Ocean to the summit of tho 

n 


Anr. IT. In order to determine by means of visi- 
ble marks the situation of the mines and ore-pro- 
ducing places subject to a common participation in 


the export duties within the twenty-third and 
twenty-fifth do; each porty will appoint a 
comm to rmine said places, 
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‘or the working of guano 
ready discovered, or that may hereafter be : 
within the zone determined in Art. eT 
col, the Governments of Chili and of Boliy' =a 
form, by mutual consent, respective 
lations in order to Es the greatest ble 

wo! i 


ion there established, will proceed to ligui- 
dete and pay all a the outiag 


other custom-houses established within the bib 
third di , and, this done, the Government of 
livia will pay over to that of Chili half of the export 
duties on ores from its custom-houses up to 
the date of liquidation. 

After liq ion, every two months the Mejillones 
custom-house will over to the fiscal agent of 
Chili his correspon: share of the 

Arr. VII, iy Sow the two gov- 
ernments will fix the tariff of duties on bullion and 
ores of every description from the zone 
determined in Article IL, 
mitted to alter or modify the 
mon consent and roar 

Anr. VIII. As the. geand 0.oren. 00 Stats 
description obtained from the territories si 
north of the vena d and exported 
pan iy — Paw oes ; Lag within said 

0, the vernmen' keep a 
por ip Bond of the duties levied them within 
its territory, and the fiseal com! joner of Chili at 
eto will have no right whatever to 
vie tll will enjoy th right in 

i joy the same res) 

products obtainedt south of the twenty-' 
and oupoeten through custom - houses es' 


north of said di 
to continue 


no one will be 
taritt anceps by Gem 


to the 


Arr. IX. The two governments 
negotiating in a friendly manner, with a view to the 
revision and abrogation of the treaty of —— 10, 
1866, substituting in lieu thereof another, cal- 
culated to promote the mutual interests of the two 
sister republics, in order to obviate all causes of fa- 


ture dispute, and on the unchangeable basis of 
twenty-four degree, and the Teghest mom 
the Andes, oo 

In the Se arie above mentioned, allow- 
ance will always be made for the amount of 
the salaries of the government employés ne- 
cessary for the proper adminis’ of the 
territory refe to in Article IT. 

A bill was presented to Congress authoriz- 
ing the President of Ohili to ttt hun- 
dred and fifty thonsand dollars ard erect- 
ing a building to be appropriated to general 
and national exhibitions. 

In consideration of the eminent services of 
Admiral Thomas Cochrane, there has been 
granted as a free gift to his grandson, Lord 
Douglas Cochrane, a section of two thousand 
hectares (five thousand acres) of arable land, - 
situated in the province of Aranco, in such 
locality as government might designate. — 

The Minister of Public Instruction issued, in 
October, a decree to the effect that religious 
teaching should not be obligatory, except when 
expressly desired by parents. 

A new penal code, submitted in the same 
month for the approval of the Congress will 
bring about a complete revolution in criminal 


i 
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law. One ve important feature, among 
others of the ate, is the establishment of 


guarantees for the os agp exercise of all 
forms of worship, the placing the clergy, 


in certain cases, within the jurisdiction of the 
civil authority. The clerical >, as was 


natural, were alarmed at such innovation ; and 
the latter became the object of violent protes- 
tations on the part of the archbishop, who pe- 
titioned the Senate not to sanction such hereti 
cal machinations. 

A law was enacted in November permitting 


“the planting of tobacco, under certain restric- 


tions. It will now be seen whether the soil 
of Ohiliis favorable or unfavorable to tobacco- 


culture. 

Inasmuch as there has been considerable 
discussion in Congress of late years, and espe- 
cially in 1872, as to the advisability of any 
patent law, commissioners having tous ap- 
pointed to examine into and report upon the 
same, and tosuggest what reforms they deemed 
necessary in the event of the continuation of 
the law now in force, it may not be uninter- 
be to transcribe here the leading clauses ot 

Wi: 


Article 152 of the Chilian Constitution, dated May, 
1833, grants to every author or inventor the exelu- 
sive proprietorship of his bog tiesf or invention for 
the me allowed by law ; and, er, authorizes the 
payment of a p' indemnity, should it be found 
rp t to publish the invention. 

In 1840 a law was passed which expressly limits 
the pri which should be ceded in Chili to 
 aneer pod an invention, and lays down the formu- 

and conditions under which such privileges shall 
be giemas. A new invention or discovery must be 

by the inventor before the Minister of the In- 
terior, who has to appoint a committee for the ex- 
amination of the samples, models, or pro- 
duced. On the report of these commissioners, who 
are sworn to secrecy, the minister grants or with- 
holds the patent. 


as a contribution toward the museum, in 
model of his inveution is toget! 
with a full explanation of the use method 
of the nee nae ives oe igfomon 
preserv: losed under private e inven 
or, seat the term of his patent has expired. 

By the same law,and under the same conditions, 
a it is allowed for inventions of arts or indus- 

which may in foreign countries, but 

are in Chili; but such patents are granted 
for shorter periods, not exceeding — years. 

The transfer of patents, or the privileges thereon, 
to another party is permi! unless fraudulency be 


anppadieds 
orgeries of an article already patented are sub- 
ect to a fine of from one hundred to one thousand 
ollars, and the forfeiture not only of the article it- 
self sa rap as Ae also of the establishment and im- 
plements in manufacturing, the proceeds of 
such a fine and forfeiture peing savsity divided be- 
tween the Seeenry and the patentee, after payment 
of the loss caleu as suffered by the latter. 
Should a patent be fraudulently obtained, that is, 
under false pretences, or by any other but the in- 
ventor himself, such person is liable to a fine of 
from one hundred to one thousand dollars, or an im- 
prisonment of from three to twelve months, 
In case of bit tens ari: between parties who 
may obtain privileges s: oning the issue of the 
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same article, the law provides the settlement of 
such causes by arbitration, an arbitrator being named 
by each party, and a third by the Minister of the 
Interior. 

Patents may be granted as effective throughout 
— country, or be contined to one or more proy- 


ces. 

Terms exclusive of the period allotted for the pat- 
ent are granted for the purpose of installing the es- 
tablishment, machinery, or industry for the issue of 
the invention; but, should this term expire without 
the object for which it is intended being carried out, 
all privileges allowed for the patent are annulled ; 
and in the same manner is all exclusive privilege 
disallowed, if such establishment is abandoned ior 
more than one year, or if the article produced is in- 
ferior to the original sample. 

Extension of theterm ceded for patents on exclu- 
sive privil of prcdnesien, are allowed when the 

tee is judged worthy of such an extension of 

8 patent, but for which he must have applied six 
months before the expiration of his first license. 

In August, 1851, a law was decreed, which obliges 
the commissioners who take cognizance of the peti- 
tion for a patent, or introduction of an industry, to 
report, not only on its utility, but also on the hin- 
derances which might result to industry or commerce 
by the cession of an exclusive privilege, as also to 
report on the difficulties or expenses to which the 
petitioners may be subjected in their page 
with a view to determine the allotted time for the 
introduction of the art or invention, in order that 
full knowledge may be taken of the industry which 
may be reeaiees by any cession of exclusive priv- 
ilege. ed mention must also be made whether 
the petition is for a patent of invention, or for in- 

ucing into the country some new article. 

Under date of fugues 16, 1856, a law was promul- 

|, Which makes it obligatory on the petitioner 
‘or the introduction of inventions already known in 
other countries, that the peivileges for which he so- 
licits be published in the offici ‘rego during the 
term of y days, in order that those parties who 
may have already brought into the country, or es- 
tablished such inventions or industries, ‘or have 
taken s for their introduction or establishment, 
and thereby incurred expense previous to the peti- 
tion for such exclusive Pans: shall have a right 
to oppose the cession of the monopoly. 


A statue of Lord Cochrane was inaugurated 
on February 12th, in Valparaiso; and the 
occasion was solemnized with banquets and 
other demonstrations of rejoicing, 

The relations between Chili and the Argen- 
tine Republic were becoming more cordial in 
the early part of the year; but toward Sep- 
tember discussions arose concerning the 
vexed question of Patagonia, the whole of 
which territory is claimed by the Argentines. 

The plans for the exhibition building of 
1875, were approved of by the Government 
on March 17th. The building, which will be 
a permanent one, will be erected in the grounds 
of the Normal School of Agriculture, and is to 
cost $225,000, 

An earthquake was felt in Valparaiso and 
Santiago, on July 8th, the shocks of which 
were of unusually long duration, and of an 
intensity exceeding that of the eartliquake of 
1851. Some lives were lost, and public and 
private edifices, and even statues, ete., in the 
cemeteries, were considerably injured. All 
pendulum clocks stopped; the church bells 
tolled; and o railway-train was detained by 
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rocks which had been precipitated upon the 
line. The shocks were quite perceptible as 
far south as Curicéd. The Governor of Pe- 
torea informed the Minister of the Interior 
that much damage had been. done in that 
town on the 7th of the same month ; the walls 
of the parish church, the jail, the market- 
house, and of a school, been shattered, 
and the buildings left in ruins. Several per- 
sons were killed, and others sustained fract- 
ures of the arms or legs. At La Serena the 
severity of the shock caused alarm; in 
Quillota many edifices were destroyed; the 
damage at Ligna was estimated at $50,000, 
and that at Limache at $137,000. 

In Chiloé a bed of coal was reported to 
have been discovered, exceeding in width any 
of the coal-beds of England, and 40 yards in 


depth. 

“Vrachines for agricultural and mining pur- 
poses, and for use in the arts and sciences, in- 
tended for the exhibition of 1875, were to be 
admitted duty free. 

A silver-mine was discovered in Oerro 
N the vein of which is nearly five feet in 

th, and can be traced to a distance of up- 
ward of 300 yards. It is full of native silver. 
residents in Valparaiso sent a 
handsome gold medal to be presented to M. 
Thiers, in ee of the eminent services 
he had rendered to his country. 

Early in November, a petition, signed by a 

number of the leading property-holders 
in Valparaiso, was to the Central 
Government, demanding its protection against 
the arbitrary acts of the local authorities. 

A great discovery of silver deposits was 
made in the vast desert of Atacama, some 
45 miles from Chafiaral. The ore is said to 
yield from 8,000 to 10,000 marks per cajon. 
At Copiapé much excitement was produced 
by the news, and all the towns of that region 
were likely to be deserted. Indeed, the 
crowds setting out for the new mines were so 


had been for a — draught-mule, 
Five the Caracoles mines alone paid, tak 


during the first six months of the year, 3,598 


th, tenders for colonization 
Santiago, and were referred to 
acommission. In a reform measure, then under 
discussion in Congress, a clause was inserted 
— oe after a es of = 
year a to a or letters 
seeiiedicns ts eely 

Some twenty Swiss families were about to 
settlo in the Magellan Straits colony. 

The losses caused to British insurance com- 
panies by the disastrous fires in Valparaiso 
are to have reached $35,000. 

Unlike most other ilar regions, the 
Ohilian deserts contain at once in- 


finite in variety, and ingthaustible in quality, 
The ye the 


were opened at 


discovery of nitre/iwas followed 
o 
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discovery of borax; next came the vast metal- 
liferous d ts, particularly as multitudinons 
veins of silver-lead ores; and then the silver- 
mines of Caracoles. Rich and abundant veins 
of copper are now reported to have been found 
within a few leagues of Salina, and stratified 
parallel layers of pebbles suitable for the 
manufacture of cameos. A species of alabaster 
has also been discovered near Oaracoles, sus- 
ceptible of a high polish, and well adapted for 
parlor ornaments. Not long ago a stone was 
extracted from the Merceditas mines, contain- 
ing embedded in it a shell of perfect form, in 
a matrix of chloride of silver. From other 
veins are obtained er a angen ammonites 


and bivalves (Zoom petangulatus, and 
Cardium poration). 
From the Blanca Torre more wonderfal 


relics still, of a former world, have been 


brought to light. At a depth of some 230 
feet, shells have been met with, ting all 
the lustre of a bright . Round 
balls, somewhat resemb billiard-balls in 
size and shape, have been pronounced to be 
the eggs of antediluvian birds, 

and toad-like monsters, that to 


locality for the p of laying their eggs at 

ee cin i aa ov Sn 
ttom of the mines was the wu 

stratum of thas part of the tecresteial boxtacht 
OHINA, an empire in Asia; reigning Em- 


eldest son of Tse r Hieng-fung, 
Bliss ;” seoeniel eta throne at the death 
of his father, Angust 22, 1861, became of ag 
and assumed the government in 1873. e 
eee, sovereign is the eighth ruler of the 
‘artar dynasty of Ta-tsing, “the Subli 
5 peer om ves the tigh yen since 1 ae 
Each Emperor has the t of appo! 
successor. The Emperor That cise: 
ignating his son, a minor, as his successor, ap- 
pointed eight high officials as but 
they were vertiiabaiie soon the death 
of Hieng-fung, and the supreme 
en on of by the mother of the young 
Emperor, and the first wife of the late Empe- 
ror, who ae Jih-su, Prince of Kong, as 
the head of the council of ministers, and as re- 
gent of the empire, 

The roar the population of China — 
at present be accura' stated, as parts of the 
western dependencies Gres successfully estab- 
lished their independence, while other portions, 
especially the district of tsha, have been in- 
corporated with Russia. Although the new 
frontiers cannot, as yet, be accurately defined, 
it is assumed, that at least 500,000 square miles 
of the former ag ated of China were, in 
1878, entirely lost for the imperial m= 
ment. Another 1 tract of land, in the 
southwestern part of China proper, which for 
many years had been in the hands of the 
Mohammedan Panthays, was, in the latter 
months of the year 1872, and in the beginning 
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of 1873, entirely recovered. The total area 
of China is now roughly estimated at about 
4,700,000 square miles, of which 1,300,000 be- 
long to China proper. and the remainder to 
the several dependencies. China proper is 
very densely peopled, the population amount- 
ing in 1812, according to an official census, to 
867,000,000 ; in 1842, to 414,000,000; and in 
1852, to 450,000,000, or 347 inhabitants per 
square mile. Since 1852, the population is be- 
lieved to have somewhat decreased in conse- 
quence of the bloody civil wars, and famines; 
and in 1872 it was estimated at 420,000,000. 
The dependencies of China, embracing Man- 
tehooria, Mongolia, Thibet, and Corea, though 
their area is nearly double that of China, have 
a population of only about 26,000,000. 

The public revenue is mostly derived from 
three sources, namely, customs, licenses, and 
atax upon land; but the receipts from cus- 
toms alone are made known. The customs 
duties fall more upon exports than imports; 
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their total produce at the treaty ports amount- 
ed, in 1871, to 11,216,000 Haikuan taels (1 tael 
= 8 francs, or $1.52). China has, as yet, no 
foreign debt; it is not known whether the 
Government has raised, or is responsible for, 
loans contracted at home. i 
The latest reports of the United States con- 
suls in the treaty ports give the following com- 
mercial intelligence on the imports, exports, 
and navigation of some of the ports: Amoy, 
value entered of imports for the year ending 
September, 1871, $7,488,935; exports, includ- 
ing cost and charges, $6,876,875; entries, 529 
vessels (25 American), of 208,972 tons; clear- 
ances, 529 vessels (24 American), of 210,287 
tons. Zamsui and Kelung, imports for year 
ending September, 1871, $1,168,875; exports, 
$745,352; entries, 84 vessels (4 American), of 
27,501 tons; clearances, 76 vessels (4 Ameri- 
can), of 24,622 tons. Taiwanfoo and Takao, 
imports for the year ending September, 1871, 
$2,062,971; exports, $1,523,245; entries, 145 


vessels (10 American), of 81,448 tons; clear- 
ances, 145 vessels (10 American), of 31,443 
tons. Canton, for the year ending September, 
1872, entries, 980 vessels, of 482,324 tons; 
clearances, 980 vessels, of 428,899 tons; the 
exports certified at the United States consul- 
ate were valued at $1,903,557. The trade of 
Canton with the United States yielded, during 
the year ending September, 1872, a consider- 
able aggregate increase, as contrasted with the 
preceding twelve months. oo-chow, for the 
year ending September, 1871, imports, $5,598, - 
939; exports, $24,261,290; exports to the 
United States, consisting almost entirely of 
teas, $3,160,533, showing an increase over the 
previous year, of $816,587. New-chwang, for 
the year ending September, 1872, imports, 
$3,701,096; exports, $3,360,654; entries, 263 


vessels (19 American, 81 British, 122 German), 
of 85,207 tons; clearances, 263 vessels (19 
American), of 85,207 tons. Ningpo, for the 
year ending September, 1871, entries, 426 ves- 
sels (217 American), of 814,134 tons; clear- 
ances, 435 vessels (217 American), of 316,299 
tons. Tien-tsin, for the year ending Decem- 
ber, 1871, entries of American vessels, 86, with 
a total tonnage of 52,586 tons; clearances, 
86 vessels; imports, $16,291,390; exports, 
$2,725,996. 

The trade formerly carried on between the 
port of New-chwang and the town of Tung- 
wang-chan, on the Corean border, and strictly 
prohibited by the Corean Government after its 
difficulties with the French, has never recom- 
menced. Although New-chwang is situated 
but about 150 miles from the boundary, scarce- 
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ly any information from Corea is received. It 
has been ascertained that, during 1871-72, 
about 1,500 Coreans have escaped across the 
northern boundary, the river Tamen, into 
Russian territory, where they have been wel- 
comed and provided with land and seeds. 
These em! ts, on their arrival, are de- 
scribed as indigent, and, while raising suffi- 
cient for to-day, are quite thoughtless of the 
morrow. They soon improve, however, and 
easily acquire the Russian language. 

The most important event in the history of 
China during the’ year 1873 is the complete 
suppression of the rebellion of the Moham- 
ss Panthays, who for several years had 
been able to sustain an independent govern- 
mentin the southwestern province of Yunnan. 
The attempts of the Mohammedans in the 
northwestern and southwestern provinces of 
China proper, and in the western depend- 
encies, to shake off Chinese rule and establish 
independent governments, are not so well 
known as their importance would deserve. A 
connected history of the Mohammedan troubles 
in China will therefore supply a contribution 
to the current history of China, which is not 
easily obtained, from other sources, and, as the 
struggle is still going on in the dependencies 
and northwestern provinces, may be of im- 
portance for an understanding of coming 
events.*—The o of Mohammedanism in 
China reaches back to the tenth century, and 
is connected with the first commercial trans- 
actions of the Arabs with China. Its develop- 
ment was favored by the successful campai, 
and conquests of the Califs. In China 
P this new faith did not gain a fir 

except in the southern provinces o' 
Yunnan and Kwei-Choo, where the Moham- 
medans sometimes claim to be the descendants 
of Arabian military colonists, bat are not dis- 
tinguished in their outward appearance from 
the other Chinese; to Mantchooria and Mon- 
golia, the Islam likewise remained foreign; 

t the Ohineso subjects of the Turkish race 
became its followers. Their seats were always 
in the north and west of Ohina proper; only 
there the Mohammedans live in large number, 
the chief representatives being the Dunganes, 
whose namo Wassiliev traces to a transposi- 
tion of vowels in the word Tangun, the plural 
of Tangut, which word des! the terri- 
tory around Lake Koko. The opinions of 
ethnographic writers on the origin of the 
Danganes are still divided. Radlof regards 
them as descendants of the Uigurians, the 
ethnographic relation of whom is still a mys- 
tery; but Palladius (for many years a member 
of the Russian mission in Peking) and others 
deny this, and point to the fact that the name 
Khoi-Khoi, which, by the Chinese, is given 
to designate the Uigarians, is also nsed by 
them in general for designating any Mobam- 


* The following account is chiefly condensed from an 
article by “EK. 8."* (Emil Sch Allgeneine 
Zatuny’ of November 94, > atiaiaea) oa 
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medan. At all events, the difference of re- 
ligion has widened the breach between the 
Chinese subjects i. beac <r and the 
Chinese proper. Mu highly appre- 
ciated the Chinamen is despised by the 
Mahommedans; thus to the Chinese ax isa 
favorite food, while to the Mohammedan to 

artake of it is a greater sin than theft and 
frand. The number of Mohammedans in China 
is not accurately known. The estimates made 
by the Chinese officials are entirely untrust- 
worthy, and are believed to be in many cases 
inspired by a wish to use them for extortions. 
It seems that there are some Mohammedans 
in every town of importance. The Russian 
clergyman, Palladius, one of the best author- 
ities on the subject, estimates their namber in 
the northern provinces at from three to four 
millions. In consequence of their small num- 
ber they would have been powerless, even in 
the districts where they are most numerons, 
if they had rebelled against a strong govern- 


ment; but in China the power of the Pen od 
Mantchoo ara is undermined, the 
whole admin’ @ system diso and 
every movement that offers a prospect of suc- 
cess is therefore sure of being reén- 
forced by malcontents of —e and by 
ate regi 2 for Laie er. my ent 
ammedans of China, are D 

in the profession of their religion, alth 
some tribes ea, perform the 

pues and lavations, and rigidly o tho 

ts. 


generally do not understand the 

the Arabic prayers which 

their pronunciation of the ‘is so corrupt 

Sony A chi net Yunnan is not under- 

s' in Calentta. riests display a 

zeal in u ts Aa send their chikivon 

“= school ; er ‘or years they are 
n reading and committing to mem 
texts, which they are not taught 
stand, The priests are not free from avarice, 


fended their coreligionists 
tortions of Chinese officials, e first insur- 
rection of the Mohammedans against Chinese 
authority took Bless; in 1855, in Yunnan; in 
1862 a rebellion broke ont in the northwestern 
province of Shensi, which soon spread to the 
neighboring province of Kansu; in 1863 an at- 
ack upon the Chinese fortresses was made in 
Soongaria; in 1865 Yakoob Kushbegi began to 
overthrow Chinese rule in East Toorkistan, 
which had been kept in constant excitement by 
the intrigues of the dynastic family of the 
Khodshas of Khokand, who in 1758 had been 
expelled by the Chinese, All these insurrec- 
tions arose from local causes, and they were not 
connected with each other, though of course it 
must be assumed that any success of oue of 
them must have aided in the progress of the 
others, The causes of the insurrection in 
Yunnan are very differently stated. A native 


of Yunnan who made a pilgrimage to Mecea, 


Their priests, imams, and ney 
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stated that the oppressions of the Chinese 
officials called forth a resistance as early as 
1839; but the Chinese authorities suppressed 
it with an iron hand, burned down several 
villages in the a districts, and killed 
about 2,000 men. The provincial governor 
to whom the villages ap; took sides with 
the defendants, aud the plaintiffs. 
An appeal to Peking led to the removal of the 
criminated official, because he had not pre- 
vented the lodging of the complaint; but his 
successor soon exceeded him in extortions, 
and coerced the Mohammedans to sell their 
to Chinese at too low a price. New 

and i cases of resistance occurred, but 
always remained unsuccessful. Colonel Fyt- 
sche, the chief of British Burmah, learned in 
1867 that the wealth of the Mohammedans 
had excited the envy and the avarice of the 
Chinese officials, and had called forth oppres- 
sions, and that Chinese and Mohammedans had 
begun to feel for each other a mortal hatred. 
The impulse to an open insurrection was given, 
. according to the Mecca pilgrim, by a report 
spreading among the Mohammedans of a secret 
society having been among the Chinese tor the 
purpose of massacring the Mohammedans and 
taking on of their property; the Mo- 
fearing for their lives, collected 
in small bands, which successes over 
the Chinese and gradually obtained the ascen- 
dency. According to the received by 
Colonel Fytsche, the outbreak was caused by 
unjust orders given to the workmen in the ex- 
tensive silver-mines of Lusun-Fu; they left the 
mines, withdrew into the woods, and began a 
guerrilla warfare, in which they found ready 
allies in the rapacious mountaineers of the 
neighboring districts of Burmah. Another 
account was given by the Catholic Bishop 
b nanlay who for Telia” was ‘ ay ro of 
unnan, to the ish traveler, per. 
He reported that the Governor of Yunnanfu 
had adopted the faith of Mohammed, but soon 
lost his popularity when he endeavored to 
introduce changes into the fundamental articles 
of the creed. Thereby his former friends be- 
came his e enemies ; religion was de- 
elared to be in er, the faithful were rallied, 
and the insurrection spread over the whole 
country. The war lasted for about eight 
years, until the southern and eastern districts 
of Yunnan were entirely free from Chinese 
troops. There was, however, no general 
leader among the victors; they simply called 
themselves Moslem, with the addition of the 
— of their birth; the name Panthay or 
‘ansi, which the English reports gave to them, 
is derived from the Burman word Pathi, which 
means Mussulman, Soon two parties formed 
among the victors. The eastern and smaller 
portion received the name Jdon; its capital 
was Sin-than; its regent had the name Mian- 
fan. The larger, western, portion was called 
Jsi, the capital Talifu; the chief assumed the 
title of Sultan, and called himself Suleiman 


as 65,000 
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Ibn-i-Abdur Rabman; the French cfificer 

who in 1868 visited him in his capital, call 
him Uen-shoai; the Chinese reports call him 
Dau-win-shian. Soon the two parties became 
involved in difficulties; Mianfun began a war 
against Suleiman. After the first, undecided 
encounter, Hadji (Saint) Jussuf succeeded in 
concluding a peace for three years, Suleiman 
ceding some mines and valleys. But soon, 
and probably at the instigation of the Chinese, 
this war was renewed; Mianfun was defeated 
in ten battles, and lost four fortresses and 
four productive salt-works. Suleiman became 
the undisputed head of the new government. 
On the first report of the success of the Pan- 
thays the Government of Peking had ap- 
pointed a new mandarin ;- but his predecessor 
did not yield, but sent accounts of pretended 
victories to the capital, and claimed to have 
obtained complete control of the insurrection. 
As a proof he adduced the withdrawal of the 
rebels from Yunnanfu, the capital of Yunnan, 
which he, however, had only saved by leaving 
Suleiman in undisturbed possession of tle 
western part of the province. For several 
ears the Chinese Government was deceived 
mendacious accounts; even in 1868, when 
the English traveler, Cooper, made his jour- 
ney along the northern frontier, the Chinese 
force in the province was insignificant. The 
suppression of the rebellion was entirely left 
to the local authorities, and no commander- 
in-chief was appointed. Under these circum- 
stances the power of Suleiman was believed by 
many to be established on a firm basis. The 
area of his dominions was estimated as high 
uare miles, the population at 
4,000,000. In 1872 Suleiman sent his eldest 
son to the courts of Europe, in order to con- 
clude with them commercial treaties.* It 
was therefore a matter of general surprise 
when in June, 1873, a report was received in 
Europe, that, five months before (January 9, 
1878), Talifu, the capital of Suleiman, had been 
taken by the Chinese; Suleiman had com- 
mitted suicide, and a terrible massacre had 
been made of the Mohammedan population. 
The news, at first discredited, was confirmed 
by later accounts; and in the early part of 
1873 the second capital of the rebels, Momein, 
near the nominal border of Burmah, was cap- 
tured, and the entire rebellion crushed out. 
The troops which obtained these victories 
over the Panthays were, according to the 
Prussian traveler Von Richthofen, who visited 
the country in the spring 1872, as arrogant as 
brutal, and the official report of the Govern- 
ment of British Burmah, for the year 1871- 
72 (Rangoon, 1873), says of them that “ir- 
regular bands of Chinese marauders, under 
leaders who had received no imperial appoint- 
ment, have invaded the south of Yunnan, 
goaded on and supported by the mandarins of 
the neighboring provinces; sometimes five or 


* See AmentcAN ANNUAL CycLopapra for 1872; arti- 
cle Cua. 
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six of these bands unite for and 
storming a city.” The rale of the Panthays 
had not been a benefit to Yunnan; its com- 
merce had been reduced to the smallest pro- 
portions, notwithstanding the extensive con- 
cessions which the Government of Barmah, 
yielding to British pressure, had made to it, 
and throu t Barmah there was unbounded 
joy over the fall of Talifu. The few Panthays 
who had come into contact with eh, eg had 
made a most fayorable impression. The Eng- 
lish embassy under Major Sladen had been, in 
1868, sent back from the borders of Yunnan, 
and the members of the French ¢ tion of 
the Mekhong complained of the unfriendly re- 
ception which they met with at Talifa on the 
part of the Sultan; even the governors were 
very coarse in their manners. No member of 
the embassy which the Panthays in 1872 sent 
to Europe understood any of the Indian lan- 
and the Arabic of the interpreter was 
not understood even by good Arabic scholars 
until it was written down. Mohamm 
on this oceasion, had again shown that it can 
destroy, but not build up; the province of 
Yunnan appears to have been since the fall of 
the Panthays in the hands of those bands of 
robbers who conquered it in the name of the 
Chinese Government. 
After the downfall of the Panthay empire, 
= Government 4 — India en? Sor 
e up again the plan proposed by or 
Sladen, in consequence of his mission to Yun- 
nan, of reéstablishing the old commercial road 
between Bamo in Northern Burmah and Yun- 
nan, and of getting the start of Russia and 
France in establishing commercial connection 
with Western China. But before any move in 
this direction was made by the Government 
of British India, a French expedition arrived 
in Yunnan, and enteredinto negotiations with 
the Ohinese authorities concerning the opening 
of anew commercial road between the south- 
western provinces of China and the coast of 
Tonkin. According to a French account the 
expedition, consisting of two steamers, left 
Hows Kong on October 25, 1872, and was led 
by . Dupuis, a merchant of Hankow. On 
ovember 9th, it arrived in Tonkin, at the 
mouth of a river, Chacum, which thus far has 
been anknown to the Europeans. Sailing wv 
the river, the expedition found that it divid 
into four arms, one of which was navigable. 
Through this arm the expedition, on December 
18th, reached the Red River, and on Decem- 
ber 22d arrived at Kesho or Hannoi, the capi- 
tal of Tonkin. From the capital they pursued 
their voyage in native boats, as this river did 
not contain sufficient water for the steamers. 
On January 18, 1873, Dupuis left Hannoi. In 
Tonkin two insurrections were at this time 
raging—one near the capital, led by a Ohinese 
rebel chief, Kuang-taong; the other, in the 
northern districts, and extending to the town 
Lankai, near the frontier of Tonkin, also led 
by a Oliinese, by the name of Lease-ynen-fa, 
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Dao 
to intercede in th 


is was asked, by the leaders of the rebels, 
behalf with the Chinese 


expedition 
reached Mangan, a port in Yunnan, 
the navigation of the Red River 
March 16th Dupuis reached the 
Yunnan, Yunnanfu, when he learned that 


; In peasy tt rs 2 
chief of Ling-ngan- 'y name of Leong- 
assassinated by 


chief, Tse 
submit to the 


inferior chiefs during the months of Septem- 
ber, October, and November. Then Sul 

the Sultan of the Panthay empire, was 

by a number of his subo and T: 

fell on January 9th. At the time when Du- 
puis was in Yunnanfu, only three towns 
near the frontier of Burmah were still held by 
the Panthays, which he e would soon 
be attacked, “with the aid of French artille- 
rists and by means of the material which Du- 
puis had brought with him.” The Chinese 
authorities of Yunnan expressed themselves 
delighted with the success of the ae 
of Dupuis, and hoped that it would lead to the 
establishment of commercial relations with 
foreign nations, and create a market for the 
rich mineral and agricultural products of this 
province. 

On February 23d the young Emperor, ha 

become of assumed the government 
the empire. The official journal of Peking 
announced that hereafter those who desired to 
be admitted to an audience would present only 
one card, although heretofore they had pre- 
sented three, one for the Emperor, one for the 
Emperor’s mother, and one for the Empress- 
dowager. Allthe Chinese men-of-war ran up 
their flags in honor of the event, and the for- 
eign vessels in the Chinese ports followed 
their example; but the mass of the Chinese 
< seemed to take no notice of it, and 
ollowed their daily pursuits. Nothing what- 
ever ew ee rd beta eaaties ¢ a the 
young Emperor wit to foreign nations, 
and to the policy which, under his reign, is to 
be pursued toward them. It was favorably 
noticed that when the Em , at the begin- 
ning of April, returned from the journey, 
which, according to the custom of his dynasty, 
he had undertaken to the tombs of his Man- 
tchoo ancestors, the streets were not cleared of 
people when the imperial cortége passed along, 
and for the first time they were allowed to see 
the face of the Emperor. A still greater con- 
cession was made by the new Government on 
the audience question. The representatives 
of the foreign powers had expressed a wish to 
present to the Emperor the sentiments of their 
Governments, without, of course, undergoing 
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the servile ceremonies to which Chinese offi- 
cials, on such océasions, have to submit. After 
long negotiations, the Ohinese Government con- 
ceded the demand of the foreign ministers, and 
agreed with them upon a ceremonial satisfac- 
tory to both parties. The audience took place 
on June 29th. Although no notice was given 
of the ceremony, the streets around the impe- 
rial palace were crowded with people, who 
came from all parts of the city to witness the 
of the foreign ministers, 
or of Japan was received fi 
and had a interview. When he h 
retired, the ministers of the United States, Rus- 
sia, Great Britain, France, and the Nether- 
lands, entered the presence in a body. M. de 
oe the Russian minister, dean of 
the diplomatic corps, read an address to the 
in emis which Herr Bismarck, the 
in of the legation, repeated 
in ese. Each minister then deposited his 
credentials on a table in front of the throne. 
this ceremony was concluded the Em- 
peror delivered, in the Mantchoo dialect, his 
reply to the address; Prince Kung, kneeling, 
interpreted the emperor’s words in Chinese. 
Eight hundred mandarins, in splendid cos- 
tumes, were present. At the close of the 
audience the foreign ministers were escorted 
to their chairs with great ceremony by mem- 
bers of the Tsung-li-Yamen. 

On April 80th the treaty which two years 
ago had been concluded between China and 
Japan was ratified at Tien-tsin. As this 
treaty contained a stipulation which made it, 
<1 fact, an eset a a alliance of 

@ two states, the foreign diplomatists in 
Japan, when the treaty, which long had been 

et, became known to them, prevailed 
u the Mikado to send a Y cance yas to 
eking for the purpose of demanding its re- 
vision. In 1872 two vies diplomatists 
were therefore sent to Tien-tsin, but were 
unable to accomplish any thing. In the sprin 
of 1873 a new embassy was sent, at the he 
of which was the Japanese Minister for For- 
eign Affairs. This time the efforts of the 
Japanese were successful, and ten days after 
the arrival of the ambassador at Tien-tsin the 
was ratified. On May 6th the ambas- 
sador left for Peking, when he was admitted, 
in union with the European and American 
ambassadors, to the first audience accorded by 
po new Emperor to the representatives of 
ers. 

Henry James, LL. D., an American 
scientist, in Mansfield, Mass., about 
1828; died in Amherst, Mass., June 1, 1873. 
He ee wae from the University of the City 
of New York in 1848, and devoted his atten- 
tion to physical science from that time. He 
became a student in the Lawrence Scientific 
School, where he studied botany with Prof. 
Gray, and zoology and paleontology with 

. Agassiz, becoming the warm personal 
friend as well as the pupil of both. He also 
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became a member of the American Acad- 
emy of the Natural Sciences, to which he con- 
tributed valuable papers. In 1854 he received 
from Harvard University the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science. In 1860 he was appointed 
Assistant Professor of Zoology (adjunct to _ 
Prof. Agassiz), which position he held un- 
til 1865. Since that time he had been en- 
gaged in scientific pursuits, and had latterly 
resided at Amherst, Mass., having some con- 
nection with the Agricultural College of 
Massachusetts. 

OLARK, Horace Francis, LL. D., an em- 
inent citizen, lawyer, banker, and railroad 
eeeeen born in Southbury, Conn., Novem- 

r 29,1815; died in New York City, June 
19, 1878. Mr. Clark was a son of Rev. 
Daniel A. Clark, a distinguished Presbyterian 
clergyman, who died in New York City in 
1840. He was prepared for college at the 
Mount Pleasant Classical Institution, Amherst, 
Mass., and entered Williams College, from which 
he graduated in 1833, at the age of seventeen. 
He then came to New York and commenced 
the study of law in the office of Jonathan 
Prescott Hall, and in 1837 was admitted to 
the New York bar. His assiduity, his ac- 
knowledged ability, and his thorough mas- 
pi of his cases, soon won for him a large 
and lucrative practice. During the nineteen 

ears that he was engaged in active practice 

e was reputed to be the most active, diligent, 
and hard-working lawyer in the profession in 
New York. In 1856 he was elected to Con- 
gress on the Democratic ticket, but, though 
identified by all his associations and his con- 
victions with the wing of the Democratic 
party then known as Hardshells, he dissented 
from the first from the policy of Mr. Buchanan 
in regard to Kansas, supported the views of 
Senator Douglas, and was one of the five 
anti-Lecompton men who finally effected the 
organization of the House. At the close of 
his term he ran again as an independent 
candidate for the Thirty-sixth Congress, re- 
ceiving also the nomination and support of a 
portion of the regular Democratic Convention, 
and was triumphantly reélected by an over- 
whelming majority. He served throughout 
this term, ending in 1861 with the Ad- 
ministration of Buchanan, when he retired 
to private life, and never afterward held 
political office. While a member of Oon- 

Mr. Olark held a high rank as an 
earnest and effective worker, and was most in- 
fluential in shaping many of the measures of 
that body. During his first term he was as- 
signed to the Judiciary Committee, and during 
the second to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
On leaving Congress Mr. Olark resumed the 
practice of his profession, which he continued 
till his interest in railroad affairs began to ab- 
sorb much of his time, when he abandoned 
the law entirely, and engaged wholly in the 
business which occupied his attention ever 
after. In 1857 he first became a director 
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in the New York & Harlem Railroad, then 
not a very profitable —- from which 
time dated his active participation in railroad 
operations. He took stock algo in numerous 
other roads, in the management of which he 
quickly obtained an important influence, and 
was, perhaps, at his death, in control, directly 
and indirectly, of as many miles of rail as any 
other railroad financier. He was President 
of the Lake Shore, Michigan Southern & 
Northern Indiana Railroad, to which he was 
elected upon the consolidation, a few years 
since, of the various connecting lines forming 
this route from Buffalo to Chicago, and of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, besides being director 
in the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad, the New York & Harlem, the 
New Haven, Hartford & Springfield, the 
Shore Line, the Chicago & Northwestern, 
and holding a valuable interest in various 
other lines. He was also President of the 
Union Trust Company of this city, an active 
manager of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, and other corporations, His in- 
fluence on the Stock Exchange may be in- 
ferred from the fact that, as the ramors of his 
illness were favorable or unfavorable, the 
most active stocks on the list, known as the 
“ Olark stocks” and consisting of Lake Shore, 
Northwestern, Union Pacitic, etc., rose or fell. 
At the close of his congressional career 
Mr. Olark retired from active participation in 
political affairs, though still retaining an in- 
terest in municipal and national matters, and 
the cares of his business quickly drew him 
away from political life altogether. When, 
however, the combined attack was made on 
the Tweed Ring, two years ago, he came for- 
ward once more, even to the neglect of his 
private business, and rendered powerful as- 
sistance to Mr. Samuel J. Tilden, and Mr. 
Angustas Schell, and others, whom he aided 
”, in breaking the political. power of the 
driving Tweed and his friends out of 
Tammany Hall, and from that time continued 
to be an active member of the General Com- 
mittee, and recently a Sachem of that or- 
der. In ap oe, Mr, Olark was a man 
of medium helsht, rather compact in build, 
with a broad and prominent forehead, clear, 
omg ore eye, firmly-set mouth, and hair 
ly tinged with eray. He was pleasant in 
address and affablg in manners. Naturally of 
@ social disposition, he was eminently agree- 
able to all with whom he came in contact, 
the engrossing cares of his vast busi- 

ness operations prevented his mingling much 
in society. Attachments with him were strong 


and permanent. Liberal by nature, and re- ft 


tiring in taste, he gave for the sake of giving, 
and over responded freely to charitable calls, 
bat always without ostentation, and uently 
even with an injanction to secrecy. He was 
4 man of indomitable energy, and, boing pos- 
sessed of a very strong constitution, which al- 
lowed him to give full play to his powers, was 
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an exceedingly hard worker, attending to his 
affairs personally, which, being so vast, de- 
manded his constant and prolonged attention 
day after day, so that he really had few hours 
of rest. But this tremendous strain made 
great inroads even upon so pee an or- 
ganization as his, and it was felt that, like 
others, he really fell a victim to overwork, 
received, in 1863, the d of Doctor of Laws 
from his alma mater, He married, in 1848, a 
daughter of Commodore Vanderbilt, who sur- 
vives him. His death was the consequence of 
an attack of rheumatism of the heart, brought 
on probably by the intense confinement to 
business. 

OLARK, or aoe be BR an Anacieal 
magazinist and man of letters, born in Otisco, 
Onon N. Y., in 1810; died at Piermont- 
on-the- Hudson, November 8, 1873. Both 
Lewis and his twin-brother Willis Gaylord 
Olark (died June 12, 1841) were educated by 
their father, a Revolutionary soldier, and a 
man of fine culture and attainments. At the 

e of twenty-four the brothers undertook the 

torship and general management of the 
Knickerbocker magazine, which had_ been 
founded two years before by Charles Fenno 
Lo - ove some Shey nga the cons of 

ili condu e@ cee one, 
his brother having removed to. Philadelphia, 
and he continued its sole editor until the close 
of 1859, when it died from the want of busi- 
ness ability in its financial management. The 
Knickerbocker was during the greater - 
of this period the ablest of the Am 
monthly magazines, and the first to bring to 
light the essays of nascent genius. A large 
number of our best American writers, living 
and dead, made their début in its There 
was, of course, a considerable quantity of chaff 
met the wheat, but fs ay of . ose whose Cae 

eginnings were weak developed ere 
abilities of a high order. Mr. Olark ee 
genial, kindly editor, and sometimes suffer 
platitudes to pass from unwillingness to w 
& sensitive spirit. But the magazine was 
really the parent of much thatis best in qualita 
in our later and abler periodicals. Its in- 
fluence on American literature was wholesome 
and inspiring, and it led the way to a higher 
standard of magazine-writing. Mr, Clark 
though an able and brilliant writer, confin 
himself mainly to the “ Editor’s Table,” and 
“Gossip with Readers and Co i! 
and for years had a burlesque on the small 
country newspaper as a part of these 
ments, with the title of 7he Bunkum 
staff, edited by Wagstaff. This was the vehi 
‘or many humorous hits at his contemporaries, 
though these were always devoid of asperit 
or bitterness. He published a volume of his 
brother's literary remains in 1844, with a me- 
moir, and a collection of his poems in 1847. 
“The Knickerbocker Sketches,” published 
about 1850, though edited and by 
Lewis Gaylord Clark, contained little or noth- 
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ing from his own pen; but ‘Knick-knacks Professor of the Natural Sciences. In 1849 
from an Editor’s Table,” published in 1852, he assisted in the State geological survey, and 
was altogether his own, and bubbled over in 1852 was associated with the late Prof. 
with humor. In 1855 the seer contrib- Ebenezer Emmons in making a similar survey 
utors to the Knickerbocker furnished each an in North Carolina. He was the author of the 
article and their portraits toanelegant volume law fixing the standard of weights and meas- 
called “ The erbocker Gallery,” which, ures in the State, and had taken a great in- 
lemented by some other aid, hadasufficient terest in the introduction of the metrical 

e to purchase from its net profits aresidence system. For several years he was occupied in 
for him at Piermont, N. Y., where he resided geological and geodetic surveys, and did not, 


till his death. After the Knickerbocker was we believe, engage in teaching after resigning 


given up, Mr. Olark held for some years a posi- his position in connection with the State Nor- 
tion in the New York Oustom-House. He mal School. Of late he had been a great 
continued to contribute to periodical literature sufferer from ill-health, and had resided for 
till a few weeks before his death, but of late some years at Honeoye Falls, whence he 
not with his earlier ability and success. removed to Rochester not long before his 
er" Wuu1am W.,an American scientist; death. 

born in Livingston County, N. Y., in 1824; COAL, ANTHRACITE, Prices or. The 
died in Rochester, N. Y., August 10, 1873. He prices of pea ow white-ash lump-coal, by 
entered the New York State Normal School in the cargo, at Philadelphia, during a period of 
1844, very thoroughly prepared inthe physical forty-seven years, have been gathered in the 
sciences, and capable even then of giving in- Bulletin of the Iron and Steel Association, 
struction in them. He graduated in 1845, from the avenge monthly and weekly quota- 
and was immediately appointed Professor of tions, with the following results, the ton being 
Chemistry in the Normal School, and in 1847 of 2,240 pounds: 


year, | Jan’y. | Feb‘y. | March.| April. | May. | June. | July. |August.| Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Swe 
pe Ree Fe ssssseleeseseee) $7 00 | $7 00 | $7.00 | $700) $7.00] $700| $700) $750| $780]........ 
1827....| $7.00 | $700} $700] 700 )-......).0-.. 6) eee alceriieo cist. yA en Meistaaee: = 
pe See de> Esha aseted soe sraeltetas| satis: /segtaes|enrptassleengeans| TSO) EO | $7 25 Ss 
1890....| 9725 | 9725) #600) 575) 575 | 57% | 5%) 57) 5%) 5GI......../......, S 
1883253] 34095254 veeeeee| 600] 550) 625) 525/ 525 | 525] 5173] 487 4 Sit ete 
184...) 487] 487| 487] 487| 487| 487| 487| 487| 487| 437| 487| 450| G4 84 
HB...) 456) 406) 456) 486| 460/ 403) 403| 408) 408| 400) Sou) Gar) 4 
we] 770) 744) 731} 638) 538) 550| 570| 619) 641) 650} 7413} 8U5| 664 
1837....| 825 | *825| 804] 678| 650| 623| 610/ 600) GOO) 609] 613| 613| 672 
1838.... 613] 591) 5283) 5%5| 516) 513) 513) 6513| 510) 500| 500) 500) 52% 
1839...] 500) 500/ 500} 500| 500/ 500) 500| 500) 500/ 500} 500| 500] 500 
1840... 500] 500) 500] 500| 500) 463/ 463) 463| 466) 495| 506) 534) 4m . 
WeAl....| 640) 700] 644) 588) 569/ 517| 513) 527| 556] 563} E63) 563] 579 
1842....| 563) 556| 506) 488| 403/ 888| 383/ 360) 356] 351| 356) 356] 428 
1843....| *850/ 9325] *325| 825) 325| 825| 325 | #395) 325] #395] 325| 325) #327 
1844...| 350/ 3393| 310) 302| 300) 303) 313| 821) 826/ 826) 327| 326) 13.20 
1845....| 326| 826) 827/ 831| 361) B831| 344/ 344) 359| B74) 3876) 381) 3 46 
1M6...| 881/ 87% | 372|/ 881| 387| 397| 400] *391| 396] 388} 400| *400| *3 90 
1M7....| 888) B81) 381/ 381} 360) 363| 869|/ B83) 395] 388} B88) 388] 380 
eee) 200) 390) 358) 244) 28) wm) 35) 306) 546) 341) 20) 396) 850 
.--.| 896/ 3296| 345| 862| 862) 386| 388| 381} 875| B69| B57) B350| Bt2 
1850....| 350) 850) 840) 831) 325) 325 | 325/ 225 | $425] 425/ 425| 425) 364 
1851....| 428) 413) 356| 331| 810/ 300) 300| 805) 317) 820) 825) 300/ 334 
4e..--| 318) S47] 340) Bat) B44) 245 / 345/ 350) B56) B56) B56) 350) 3 46 
see] 842| 844) 845| 847) B47) 347| 347| 364) 403| 419] 419) 410) 370 
gee] 40) 400) 43: 499) 461) 516) 55) 600) 60) Sat) Ses B60) G19 
w+-e| 560| 528) 453] 450| 450) 445/ 428] 419) 419] 419/ 415| 406] 449 
1856....) 406) 425! 42%] 425| 405| 400) 400| 400] 412) 418/ 410) 408] 411 
i867...) 392| 392| 392| 889| 385) 385| 388| 387| 885| 382| 892| 382) 387 
Hes.--| 363) S85) ST] $47) 899) 325| 395) 325) 282) BH) 8) 3B) 343 
| 823| $98| 834) 320| 820) 820| 320| 320] 319| 320| B34] 829| 325 
1860....) 328) 329) 320| 330| 823| 331) 326| 389/ 350) 853) 362/ 363| 340 
1861... 363) 363) 850) 324) 323) 329) But} 840) 385) 833) 383] 838) 8 89 
1962....| 883) 333| S811| §278|§278| 364| 458| 485 | 493| 522/ 550) 563) 414 
1863....) 588) 525 | 463) 475| 550/ 580) 625 | 650) 675 | 725) 50) 713) 606 
1864...) 710| 675 | 659) 720| 788| 884| 978 |11075| 1013| 890| 888) 888) 48 39 
1865...) 888} §88| 863| 810| 67%| 625) 603| 650) 822| 993) 881) 82%] 76 
1866....) 79%] 775) 540) 525) 513| 553/ 588} 568] 547| 534] 525) 505) 580 
1867....| 506| 506) 447| 450| 444) 498) 428| 407) 409) 401) 400) 400] 437 
1863...) 400) 813) 813| 892) 325) 8%| 895 | 825/| 410) 450/ 522| 600| 386 
1969...) 515] 501| 415) 881| 390| 500/ 659/ 717| 615| 600) 587) 512] 531 
1870....| 507| 470| 479) 450) 450| 444| 431| 444) 483/ 419| 869| 855] 439 
1871....| 405 | #9 o | oo | we | 462| 445| 425) 495) 468| 472) 463) 446 
1872....| 468] 878| 350) 350) 850) 850| 850) 359) 871| 390) 890) 890) 3874 
1873....!_ 390! 890) 400! 400' 410! 420! 440! 440! 450 !.......eleeesesleceeee 4 16 
Price of Leliigh coal in Philadelphia, from Grotjan’s Public Sale Report: 1822, May to December, $8.40; 1822, 
Jannary to August, $10.00; September, $9.50; October to December, $8.40: ; 1824, January to April, $8.40. 


* Uncertain, + Lowest average for year, $3.20 = 1844. Rise, due to freshet. 
Lowest average for month, $2.78 = April and Midy, Taos ; i 
Highest average for month, $10.75 = August, 1864. 
Highest average for ead $8.29 = 1864. 
Owing to the long s , there was no coal in first hands for sale during these months. ~ 
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COFFIN, Jawes Henny, LL. D., an Ameri- 
can scientist, meteorologist, and mathemati- 
cian, born in Williamsburg, Mass., September 
6, 1806; died in Easton, Pa., Feb 6, 1873. 
He received his early training fer college from 
Rev. Moses Hall of Plainfield, Mass. He 
entered Amherst College in 1824, and gradu- 
ated with distinction in 1828. After receiving 
his degree he continued to teach a private 
school in Berkshire Snare = i “pe 

ht during a considerable part e 
pe acto: of his college course, In Septem- 
ber, 1829, he established in Greenfield the 
Fellenberg Academy, the first manual-labor 
school incorporated in New England, and 
conducted it until March, 1837. hile there, 
he published his first book, a volume of fifty- 
two on * Book-Keeping by Single and 
Double Entry.” After teaching a few years in 
Ogdensburg Academy, N. Y., he was appoint- 

tutor in Williams College in 1840. While 
in this position, he published a treatise on 
“Solar and Lunar Eclipses, with Tables,” which 
was extensively used. During the same peri- 
od, he advised and superintended the building 
of the Greylock Observatory on Saddle Moun- 
tain, in which he placed the first combined, 
self- registering instrument ever constructed 
for determining the direction, velocity, and 
moisture of winds. An improved instrament, 
for the same purpose, he presented many 
years later to the Emperor of Brazil. On 
severing his connection with Williams College 
in 1843, he became peo of Norwalk 
Academy, Conn., and remained there until 
September, 1846, when he was elected Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Lafayette sey O 
Easton, Pa., and held that position until his 
death. As Professor of Mathematics at La- 
fayette, Dr. Coffin won much celebrity, but his 
name will, perhaps, be more widely known 
throughout the country as a contributor to 
the reports of the Smithsonian Institution, 
and for his investigations on the subjects of 
winds and atmospheric changes, this 
field he was a pioneer. For thirty years he 
pursued his investigations with an ene’ 
— never flagged, and succeeded in gath- 
ering 
information on the subject by correspondence 
with all parts of the world. At the college, 
instruments of the most delicate and accurate 
construction measured the force and direction 
of the currents of air, The investigations of 
such a mind as Professor Coffin’s, carried on 
with such vigor and constancy throughout so 
long a series of years, could not but result in 
the collection of an immense amount of new 
information. In 1851 the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution published a large quarto volume of 
Professor Coffin’s, on “The Winds of the 
Northern Hemisphere.” For some years he 
had been engaged on another work, on “ The 
Winds of the Globe.” which at the time of 
his death was nearly ready for publication. 
He also published a treatise on “The Conic 
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4 large mass of valnable and interesting, 
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” and a pamphlet on “ The Meteoric 
Fire-Ball of 1870.” 


he merits and learning 
of Dr. Coffin were not He was 
one sp yaees —_ es rallins Be 
tional Academy o ence, and was a 

nent member of the American ‘assotlallon for 
the Advancement of Science. In 1859 he re- 
ceived the degree of LL. D., from Rutgers 
College. He was appointed in 1872, by the 
United States Governmen conjunction 
with Prof. Stephen Alexander, of Pri 
to represent the United States, as to mathe- 
matical and astronomical instruments, at the 
World’s Exposition at Vienna. 

out the community Dr. Coffin was known as 
a remarkably conscientious man and a sincere 
and devout Christian. At an early age he 
made a profession of religion, and was for 
many years a ruling elder in the Brainerd 
Presbyterian Church: at Easton. 

COLNS OF THE UNITED STATES. Laws 
were at the third session of the Forty- 
second Congress d what shall be here- 
after the standard den of the coins 
of the United States. 

The standard for both gold and silver coins 
shall be such that of one thousand parts by 
weight nine hundred shall be of pure metal 
and one hundred of alloy; and the alloy of 
the silver coins shall be of copper, and the 
alloy of the ou coins shall be of copper, or 
of copper and silver; but the silver in 
no case exceed one-tenth of the whole aller 

The gold coins of the United States shall be 
a one-dollar piece, which, at the standard 
weight of twenty-five and eight-tenths grains, 
shall be the unit of value; a quarter-eagle, or 
two-and-a-half dollar piece; a three dollar 
piece; a half-eagle, or five-dollar ; an 
eagle, or ten-dollar piece; and a di 
or twenty-dollar Remy And the 
mete - the gol pho oss _ be twenty-five 
and eight-tenths ins; of the quarter-eagle, 
or two-and-a-half dollar —_ sixty-four St 
a half grains; of the three-dollar piece, seventy- 
seven and four-tenths grains; of the half-eagle, 
or five-dollar piece, one hundred and twenty- 
nine grains; of the eagle, or ten-dollar piece, 
two hundred and fifty-eight grains; of the 
double-eagle, or twenty doliee piece, five hun- 
dred and sixteen b ripe which coins shall be 
a legal tender in ig ey at their nominal 
value when not w the standard wei 
and limit of tolerance provided by the law for 
the single piece; and, when reduced in weight 
below said standard and tolerance, shall bea 
legal tender at valuation in pro on to their 
actual weight; and any gold coin of the 
United States, if reduced in weight by natural 
abrasion not more than one-half of one 
centum below the standard weight prese 
by law, after a circulation of twenty years, as 
shown by its date of coinage, and at a ratable 
proportion for any period less than twenty 

ears, shall be received at their nominal value 
y the United States Treasury and its offices, 


-dred and twenty 
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under such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe for the protection of 
the Government against fraudulent abrasion 
or other practices; and any gold coins in the 
Treasury of the United States reduced in weight 
below this limit of abrasion, shall be recoined. 

The silver coins of the United States shall 
be a trade dollar; a half-dollar, or fifty-cent 
piece; a -dollar, or twenty-five-cent 
piece; a dime, or ten-cent piece; and the 
weight of the trade dollar shall be four hun- 
troy; the weight of 
the half-dollar shall be twelve grams (grammes) 
and one-half of a gram (gramme); the quarter- 
dollar and the dime shall be, respectively, one- 
half and one-fifth of the weight of said half- 
dollar ; and said coins shall be a legal tender 
at their nominal value for any amount not ex- 
ceeding five dollars in any one payment. 

The minor coins of the United States shall 
be a five-cent piece, a three-cent piece, and a 
one-cent piece; and the alloy for the five- and 
three-cent pieces shall be of copper and nickel, 
to be composed of three-fourths copper and 
one-fourth nickel; and the alloy of the one- 
cent piece shall be ninety-five per centum of 
copper and five per centum of tin and zine, in 
such proportions as shall be determined by the 
Director of the Mint. The weight of the piece 
of five cents shall be seventy-seven and six- 


teen hundredths grains, ; of the three- 
cent piece, thirty grains ; of the one-cent 
piece, forty-eight grains; which cvins shall be 


a legal tender, at their nominal value, for any 
amount not exceeding twenty-five cents in any 
one 


devices and legends: 
Upon one side there shall be anu impression 
emblematic of liberty, with an inscription of 
the word “ Liberty” and the year of the coin- 
age; and be) Let Seas sgt te ge a 
or representation of an e, with the - 
tions “United States of America” and oe 
Pluribus Unum,” and a designation of the 
value of the coin; but on the gold dollar and 
three-dollar piece, the dime, five, t and 
one-cent piece, the fi _of the eagle shall 
be omitted; and on the reverse of the silver 
trade dollar, the weight and fineness of the 
coin shall be inscribed. The Director of the 
Mint, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, may cause the motto “In God 
We Trust ” to be inscribed upon such coins as 
ria admit of such motto; any — ed ed 
oregoing inscriptions ma; on the ty) 
the gold and silver coins. 

COLBY, Anrnony, A. M., a distinguished 
and esteemed citizen of New Hampshire, 


Pa 
Governor of the State 184647, and often Tel 


laced in situations of honor and trust, born 
n New London, N. H., in 1793; died there, 
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July 20, 1878. His early opportunities for 
education were limited, but, by great dili- 
gence and extensive reading and observa- 
tion, he had made himself one of the best- 
informed men in the State, and was a zealous 
friend and patron of education. He was 
thoroughly familiar with the civil and political 
history of the State and nation. Early in life 
he was prominently identified with the State 
militia, and passed through every grade of 
officer from captain up to major-general. He 
was first elected to the Legislature in 1828, 
and served ten or twelve terms there. He was 
a consistent Whig during the lifetime of the 
Whig party, and often a prominent candidate 
for Governor or Congress while that party 
was in the minority. In 1846, taking advan- 
tage of a division in the ranks of their op- 
ponents, his friends pushed him forward for 
Governor and he was elected, and made a 
most excellent chief magistrate. In 1861 he 
was ointed adjutant-general, and held 
that office for a portion of the most critical 
pies in the modern history of the State. 

‘oward the close of the war he was Provost- 
Marshal of New Hampshire. Both these offices 
he filled with rare ability and prudence. His 
zeal for education was manifested in his earnest 
labors as a trustee of Dartmouth College for 
many years; in his founding the academy at 
New London, N. H., and procuring the trans- 
fer of the Baptist Literary and Theological 
Institution from New Hampton to New Lon- 
don; in the endowment of that and other in- 
stitutions himself and family, and in the 
frequent timely aid which he extended to 
young men who were struggling to obtain an 
education or business positions. He was greatly 
beloved and esteemed by all classes. : 

COLOMBIA (Rer6sr1ca pe Cotomsra), an 
nee state of South America, extend- 
ing from latitude 11° 25’ north to 1° 37’ south, 
and from longitude 69° 80’ to 83° west. Its 
boundaries are: north, the Caribbean Sea; 
east, Venezuela and Brazil; south, Ecuador; 
and west and northwest, the Pacific Ocean and 
Costa Rica. The dividing line with Brazil at 
the extreme southeast has not yet been defini- 
tively drawn, but it is understood that toward 
the end of 1873 the Brazilian Government re- 
solved to send commissioners to Bogoté for 
that purpose. 

The territory of the republic is divided into 
nine States, which, with the population (in 
1870) and areas, are as follows: 


* | Area in equare 
STATES. in sa%8re) “Population 
29,700 | 965,974 
e57451 | 435.078 
791845 | 409/602 
26,950 85,255 
aioat | 920/542 
16,293 | 495/497 
181476 | 930/89 
514,102 | 2,894.92 
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There are, besides, the following national 
territories, administered directly by the cen- 


tral Government: 
— 
530 
7,1 


San Andrés y San Luis de Providencia 


We are not in possession of definite infor- 
mation respecting the population of the other 
territories—Casanare, Goajira, Sierra Nevada, 
and Motilones. 

About 1,600,000 of the inhabitants are 
whites and mestizos, with a large proportion 
of European blood; some 500,000 mestizos 
more strongly marked with the Indian type, 
500,000 zambos, and the remainder Africans. 
There are, besides, about 126,000 independent 
Indians not included in the foregoing figures. 
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In the annexed table are enumerated the 
State capitals, with their populations: 


Bogett, capital of the republi 
Medellin. > 


The President of the Lh ng is General J. 
Trujillo, elected provisionally in 1873. 

The members of the Supreme Court of 
Bogoté are elected by the Legislative Cham- 
bers of the nine States, and are: The Presi- 
dent, OC. Conto; four members in Brac J. 
M. Rojas Garrido, J. M. Perez, J. M. Villa- 


crry oF BoGors. 


mizar Gallardo, and M. M. Ramirez; the Pro- 
eurator-General is A. Cenon. 

V. Arbalaez is the present Archbishop of 
Bogota. 

The governors of the different States are as 
follows: Antioquia, J. M. Berrio; Bolivar, 
R. St. D. Vila; Boyacd, V. Rueda; Cauca, J. 
C, Mosquera; Candinamarca, J. Barriga; Mag- 
dalena, J. M, Oampo Serrano; Panamd, Da- 
maso Cervera; Santander, N. Cadena; Tolima, 
J. N. Leiva. 

There being a governor of the city of Pana- 
ma, the State executive is called president. 

_ The army is 1,420 strong in time of peace; 
in case of war, each of the States furnishes 
4 contingent of one per cent. of its popniation. 

According to a report of President Murillo, 
under date April 4, 1872, the national debt 
was made up of the following elements: 


FOREIGN DEBT, | Nominal capital. [At the presont rats, 


Old debt.........065 $14,887,250 |$2.819.0T7=19 per ct. 
New debt...... séeea 8,887, 1,360,450=85 ** 
Suspended debt..... 14,688,000 | 1,817,465= 9 “* 
662,250 ($5,496,992 
Home debt......,.. 9,899,710 | 2,667,521 
Total debt...... $43,261,960 _'$8,164,513 


In January, 1873, a contract was signed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and Mr. O’Leary 
(commissioned for the purpose by the foreign 
bondholders), transforming the foreign debt 
into one of $10,000,000, at four and a half per 
cent, per annum (say $450,000), which interest 
is covered by about thirty-seven and a half per 
cent. of the customs receipts. 

The following note was addressed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, on Augnst 4th, to 
the Colombian ministers resident in England 
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and France: “I inform you that you may 
make it known to whom it may concern, that 
during the six months on the 3ist of 
July last, there have been paid to the agent of 
the foreign creditors, in Bogoté, three hundred 
and six thousand seven hundred and eighty 
dollars (306,780), as follows: 


of Seawind Allende $5 etasercwe veces 
Difference of 
4,900 
55,000 
1,875 


FAR e nee e ene e nn neneee 


“Nothing, therefore, is now due to the for- 


eign creditors, and you can assure the committee 
that the installments shall be paid with 
the same punctuality and in the same form.” 


e table serves to exhibit the na- 
tional income for the year ending July 31, 1872, 
with the sources from which it was derived: 


The income for 1870-71 was $3,573,570, 
and that for 1869-70 $2,883,758. 


The receipts and e ditures of the differ- 
ent States in 1870 were as follows: 
STATES. Recelpts, Expenditures. 


The national income for the 
July 31, 1873, was estimated at $3,400,000. 
system was adopted by Congress of guar- 
anteeing seven per cent. interest per annuin on 
capital employed for the construction of rail- 


year ending 


ee in the republic, and it has given very 
factory results, k 

According to the report of the Director of 
Public Instruction in Boyacé, there are in that 
State 169 schools, viz., 124 public (97 for males 
and 27 for females) and 89 private; the total 
number of children in all of them being 6,588. 

By virtue of a law passed by the ive 
pane of Boyacd, in December, 1872, every 
district in that State with an annual income 
exceeding $800 is to send, at its own expense, 
a pupil to the normal school established in the 
capital, Tanja. Non-compliance with this law 
will be followed by a fine of $120. 

In Cundinamarca both Liberals and Conser- 
vatives are in favor of compulsory education. 

In Tunja, conferences were held in April to 
inquire into the progress made in that school. 
The Archbishop of Bogoté visited the estab- 


$306,780 . 
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lishment, and was much pleased; but, before 
leaving, he enjoined upon the 1 serene who 
is a German, to abstain from meddling with the 
religion of the pupils, and rquested the latter 
to inform against him if he should interfere. 

A Bogota journal published in July an offi- 
cial letter, stating that the parish priest at 
Palmira had been preaching from the pulpit 
against the public schools, insisting that the 
teaching given in them was calculated to make 
the pupils disbelieve in the Catholic religion, 
and to otherwise corrupt their morals. The di- 
rector of a school invited the public to witness 
an examination, and showed the priest to be 
falsely informed, as well as that the moral and 
religious training was particularly attended to. 

The commerce of Colombia, though fast in- 
creasing, is still far below the capacity of the 
country, the principal cause being the lack of 
adequate means of transport in the interior, 
and from the interior to the coasts. As will 
be seen in the proper place, there are but two 
railways in the republic: the Panama Rail- 
way, and a short line from Barranquilla to 
Sabanilla, 18 miles in length. How much may 
be accomplished for the extension of commerce 
by the introduction of railways, is already 
evident from the rapid strides trade has taken 
since the establishment of the Barranquilla 
line: shipping at that port has become more 
extensive, and an entirely new line of steamers 
has been put on for the traffic with New York 
alone. The navigation of the Magdalena River 
is becoming every year more difficult for tle 
steamers, and but little progress can be made 
by merely multiplying the bongos, or large 
barges, hitherto commonly employed in carry- 
ing freight. Commerce will not be really 
prosperous before the Magdalena Valley Rail- 
oor completed. 

e exports consist mainly of cotton, cin- 
chona, coffee, India-rubber, raw-hides, tobacco, 
silver-ore, cochineal, indigo, other dye-stutfs, 
and emeralds; and the imports, of cotton, linen, 
woolen, and silk fabrics; clocks and watches, 
hardware, machinery, fire-arms, gunpowder, 
fermented liquors, etc. The value of the exports 
for the year ending August 31, 1872, were— 


Countries. Value, 
Great Britain $2,752,147 
GOSWAABY 2 ie sedessintedareees 1,875, 
United States... 1,263,235 
Prence.:. «v5.00 + 1,077,208 
Venezuela - _ 868, 
Other countries: 1,517,210 

WRG i oo coeeaee Foy es sb easswesc's $9,253,804 


The chief articles exported, with the value 
of the quantities sent out of the country, in 
the same year, are as follows: 


Value. 
«see $1,516,088 


Coffve ..... 1,264,122 
Cinchona, 186 
Gold....... 279. 
Silver.... 414,932 
Panama he 296,875 
Dees 253,858 
Indigo.........+ a 492,502 
INGIR-TUDDEE eases cc ccshdsvsasedeuces 595,842 
BORE is ono sivas on vn cadtsiveaat al $7,210,622 
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The following table exhibits the total im- 
and exports for the years ending August 
1, 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871, and 1872: 


YEARS. Imports. Exports, 
Wein) GR fd. Sas 
BOD vc bc dbnde danseabouva peat oerian 
EIS) slats | Blaasao 

The total value of the exports to Great 


Britain, which in 1870 was $4,531,395, reached 
a peered in 1871, and in 1872 amounted to 
096,175. : 
Fally one-half of the trade is carried on 
ehroagh the Isthmus, the exports and imports 
of which in transitu average each about $50,- 


000,000. 

The direct exports and the imports for 1873 
show an increase of 75 per cent. as compared 
with those of 1870; owing, in the first place, 
to the recent additions made to the steamship 
lines running to Oolon (Aspinwall); in the 
second to the dispatch and facilities 
offered during certain periods of the year by 
the Panama line, and which are greater than 
those presented by any other route for transit 
to the Pacific; and in the third place, to the 
gradual development of the resources and 
needs of the other Spanish-American republics 
on the Pacific. 

About 75 per cent. of the exports via Aspin- 


wall are for the United States. 
The proportions of India-rubber taken by 
the principal countries are: 

United States...............s00.-008 7% per cent. 
VY iveccesiadscccssccncstedees 9 per cent, 
SAAS hi bigid maacace ann aaea® 8 per cent. 
Great Britain.............e00ssse0ee 8 per cent. 
SNUG 5 seks ei vevad Timed 100 per cont. 


Boots and shoes are for the most part im- 
ported from —— and France, where they 
are made a and of better shape, and so 
more suitable for the Colombian market, than 
those of American or English manufacture. 

The shipping returns for 1872 were as shown 
in the annexed table: 

ENTERED. 


seanens 260 with an aggregate of.. 909,688 tons. 


Steamers. 
Salling-vessels.. 045 with an aggregate of.. 69,047 tons. 


Total....... 1,205 with an aggregate of.. 968,735 tons. 
CLEARED, 


Stoamers........ 250 with an aggrogate of. 307,709 tons. 
Sailing-vessels.. 933 with an aggrogate of. 67,607 tone. 
Total...,... 1,188 with an aggrogate of. 265,876 tons, 


Steamers run weekly from Panama to the 
principal Pacific ports south, and to San Fran- 
cisco and intermediate ports north. To Aspin- 
wall there are American steamers tri-mon ly, 
and several British and French lines; and in 
1873 an American line was inangurated be- 
tween New York, Santa Marta, Sabanilla, and 
Cartagena. Steamers ply on the Magdalena, 
but the navigation is gradually growing more 
and more difficult, tardy, and perilous; the 
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gate art of the internal carrying reds is 
i by tho henge aeenia: alluded to) on the 
rivers, and by mules, Many new are in 


rocess of construction, but much has yet to 
be done in this respect. 

Besides the railways from Panama to Colon 
(48 miles), and from Sabanilla to Bananquilla 


18 miles), both in prosperous epic 
sonala Wetveaate tn aeteae fl other fines 
to the extent of 800 miles, the whole to be 
completed in twelve years, at a nominal cost 
of $85,000,000. Some surveying and grading 
has already been performed. 

The general direction of the lines and their 
branches are as follows: The line from Carta- 


1 the first will 
ce oes feta ice aaa 
Juan yr pectic Man Jacinto, Ei Oiemen, 
Ovejas, Corozal, a end at Magangué. 


line from G. to Antioquia will 
pass rough avn, io x Mede- 


the total length being 147 miles. 

The line from Puerto Nacional to 350 
miles in length, will touch at San 
Antonio, Ocafia, Salazar (from w: will 
be a branch, 28 miles long, to Cicuta), Suraté, 
Rio Negro, B Socorro (whence 
will run a branch throwgt Confines, Charaté 
to Loaté, in all 86 miles ipectbeereeret oe 
which a branch line will ran by Suaita, Moni- 
quira, Leiva, Tanjs, to Sogamoso, the distance 
being 100 miles), Velez, Puente Nacional, Ohi- 
quintiré, Nemocoro, Cipaquiré, and, 

, Bogoté. The more important inter- 
mediate stations only have been mentioned. 
we through th. phnatpal ape 
pass ugh the p 
mining centres, and will become more efficient 
in developing the material interests of the re- 
ped than any other means which could be 
evised therefor. f 

The estimated cost of these railways is 
£12,000,000, which, with the interest upon the 
loan, would raise the capital to the nominal 
ar of att - 

ngress has y authorized the appro- 
priation of $15,000,000 to be applied in pay- 
ment of the interest, the rate of which is seven 
per cent. 

It may not be uninte to give here the 
cost of freight from the coast to Bogoté by 
the old system of —mules, river- 
steamers, and bongos. One ton of merchandise 
costs $126, or about 17 cents per mile for the 
whole distance of 750 miles. 

From the coast to Velez the distance is 550 
miles, and the cost per ton $86.50. 

The cost to many other places equal in im- 
Ppivera but reached by more difficult routes, 

8 of course much higher still. 

The rates by railway, according to estimates 
already made, would be little more than half 
the foregoing. 

The cost per mile of the lines above alluded 
to, including tunnels, viaducts, large bridges 
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over the rivers Sube, poe Oiba, Lenguaraca, 


of the interior; Antioquia is leveling 
mountain-passes ; and Santander, consid- 
ered the most industrious of all the States, is 


which leads from Medellin to the Magdalena. 
Cundinamarca and Boyaca look to the realiza- 
tion of the Northern Railroad to increase their 
industry and the value of their productions.” 

Thanks to the untiring efforts of Senor Pe- 
reira Gamba, and his liberal outlay of capital, 
neither danger nor difficulties are any longer 


while commerce and agriculture are likewise 
in a flourishing condition. Banking business 
is on the increase, and the State bank-notes 
circulate freely to the amount of $100,000, 

A thirty years’ privilege was conceded, in 
December, 1872, by the State of Tolima, for 
the construction of a railway to establish com- 
munication between the Upper and Lower 
Magdalena, and for a suspension-bridge to span 

same river. 

The Bolivar Railway profits for the month 
of October, 1872, amounted to $2,515.80; the 
rac trafic having bored it, packages ex- 

22,800 im n eleven steamers 
and eight schooners. 

Certain disputes concerning the contract of 
this line were satisfactorily settled, it having 
been that the ownership would remain 
with Messrs. Hoeningsberg, Wessels & Co., 
the representatives of the company in Bremen, 

A contract was given to R. A. Jay for the 
construction of a railway from Lake Paturia 
to a place in the neighborhood of Bucara- 
manga; and also for another line from that 
lake to Cttcuta. 

A carriage-road is in course of preparation 
to Sucre; and a portion—from Sucre to Vena- 
a 24 leagues—was opened to the public in 

Y- 
vou, xm1.—9 A 
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With the telegraphs along the two railways 
now running, and that from Bogoté to Buena- 
ventura, completed on December 10, 1873, 
there were at the end of the year 1,500 miles 
of wires established ; the submarine cable from 
Aspinwall to Kingston, Jamaica, would, it was 
expected, be completed by the end of 1873, 

A circular was issued on May 8d to the 
shareholders of the West India and Panama 
Telegraph Company Limited inviting subserip-’ 
tions at par, in shares of £10 each, for the 
£250,000 preference share capital bearing 10 
per cent. recently authorized, to restore and 
complete the company’s property. The cir- 
cular called special attention to the facts that 
the ordin share capital issued and fully 
paid up is £571,910; that the only debenture 
rapital. authorized is £50,000; that the com- 
pany’s system extends altogether to about 1,800 
miles, and possesses subsidies amounting to 
£18,500 annually; that the gross earnings on 
an incomplete system, besides these subven- 
tions, amounted in 1872 to £27,000, and that 
large receipts may be anticipated when the 
connection between Jamaica and Colon is com- 
pleted. The new issue, besides its preference, 
will be entitled to participate in all profits on 
the entire capital aboye 10 per cent., but may 
either be paid off at the end of five years at 
10 per cent. premium, or the holders may con- 


y vert it into ordinary shares at £110 for every 


£100. 

A seerepe tne is to be constructed be- 
tween Palmira and Popayan at the expense of 
the Government. 

On the 18th of January, 1873, a severe storm 
caused damage among the shipping and to the 
mole of the port of Aspinwall, to the extent 
of half a million dollars, 

In March last, the relations between Colom- 
bia and Venezuela were not on a satisfactory 
footing. Judging from the tenor of a note 
from Sefior Colunje, Secretary of Foreign Af- 
fairs, to the Secretary of State of Santander, 
it would appear that news of an alarming 
nature had been received a short time before 
from Venezuela. Negotiations concerning the 
boundary question, so long pending between 
the two republics, had been suspended, Vene- 
zuela having refused to accept the proposal of 
Colombia to refer the matter to arbitration. 
Subsequently, Sefior Colunje was instructed to 
await the decision of the Senate before taking 
further steps. Meantime, President Guzman 
Blanco offered to meet Dr. Murillo at the town 
of Barranquilla for the ee of arriving at 
an amicable solution. e Senate disapproved 
of the step, and refused to grant permission to 
the President. It may be here mentioned that, 
in February, General Manuel Quesada, who 
not long ago took so active a part in the Cuban 
revolution, had arrived at Bogoté, charged 
with a mission to obtain the codperation of 
the Colombian Union to deliver Cuba from 
the dominion of Spain, and had been cordially 
received in certain circles, while the opposi- 
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tion journals of the capital became clamorous 
against the policy of interference. “Colombia 
is likely,” says the 7radicionista, “to bave be- 
fore | three serious affairs on hand: the 
foreign debt; intervention in Ouban matters ; 
and the question of limits with Venezuela.” 
On the 14th of March, a bill was laid before 
the House of Representatives, containing a sin- 
gle article, to the following effect: “If, during 
the war for Ouban independence, the families 
of Carlos Manuel Oéspedes and uel Quesa- 
da will come and reside in Colombia, a pension 
of $200 per month will be assigned to each of 
them by the public Treasury.” A bill propos- 
ing to aid the cause of Ouba by advanci 
$500,000 to General Quesada was disapprov 
in the House of Representatives, which ap- 
roved, however, at the same time, another 
bin for the appropriation of $125,000 to pur- 
chase the steamer Virginius. General Quesada 
afterward received a grant of $25,000. 

The Secretary of Foreign Affairs, in his re- 
port to Congress concerning the rs of the 
republic, stated that, during the present Liber- 
al pone ceaeed peak ae had 
enjoyed uninterru peace, with the excep- 
tion of two brief local perturbations in the State 
of Canca. Panama, in April, furnished, how- 
ever, another instance of such itical move- 
ments, in the case of the overthrow of Presi- 
dent Neira, and the placing of Damaso Cer- 
verain his stead. Such sudden and capricious 
changes of government are considerably facili- 
tated in the State just alluded to, the inhabit- 
ants of which, according to the Panama Star 
and Herald, are to abuse the license 
extended to them by the law of April 16, 1867, 
by the terms of which, “ when, in any State, 
part of the citizens combine for the purpose 
of putting down the existing government and 
organizing a new one, the Government of the 
Union shall observe the strictest neutrality 
toward the belligerents.”” Some Federal troops, 
stationed at the time in Panama, interfered, in 
the present instance, sides with one of 
jcaes! pace Here follows the proclamation is- 
sued on the 5th of April, by Rafael Aizpuru: 


In the name of the ny or the Sovereign State 
Panama: o the Colotolan nation, and da 
Spenelly to the inhabitants of the Isthmus. 

¢ liberal portion of the aoe of the State elected 

oto the first Citizen-General Gabriel Neira, 

whose services in the cause of the people made him 
at the time worthy of it. 

This same people, in the exercise of their sover- 
clgnty and absolute rights, have to-day resolved to 
withdraw their confidence from him as their chief 
Governor, but retaining for him all respect for his 


sm. 
A bloodless revolution has been necessary to 
ithis measure into effect. This is what patclctloncpaiio 
(for, and makes us worthy of the name of republicans, 
I neither pretond to, nor will I accept any thing 
which might compromise my personal independence. 
“Yesterday | —— my appointment as commander- 
‘in-chief of the troops, and to-day that of the 
post of fourth substitute, to exercise the executive 
power, in order not to give place to the belief that 
an rate ambition was my motive, at a sacri- 
fice of somewhat of the interests of the people, 
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% will 
usual, because the people, mi By Brad 
cannot sacrifice it on any account. 

As true republicuns, we have followed the path 
pointed out by our reason; ao slang: Se Serene 
our cause, we will hold responsible the events 
arising out of this revolution all those who forget 
the fulfillment of their duty. . 


session of March 1 

the project of autho: 
promote the convocation of an international 
congress, composed of representatives from all 
the American republics. One year ig oo 
objects of the co would be deter- 


bron: h f A the United 
ut the of Ap e 
States Exploring Expedition had their 


labors of survey of the regions of Darien and 
Cauca, for the purpose of discovering, if pos- 
sible, a convenient route for a ship-canal 

the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. A Peruvian 


bian Company; and that that 
clared the problem of the union of the two 


b: 
veteran of the war of thepen avalon ‘he 
first portion of this line will ultimately con- 
nect the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, via the 
Cauca and Magdalena Rivers. The contrac- 
tors have to spend $7,000,000, build a mole at 


Buenaventura, and have the road finished in 


four years, Among the large number of 
ers on the occasion was Mr. R. Smith, ioe. 
resident, who delivered an eloquent and 
engthy discourse. : 
The year 1878 was a stormy one in political 
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circles, owing to the excitement caused by the 

election for ident. The candidates were 

Carlos Martin, Rafael Nuiiez, Justo Arosemena, 

Rojas Garrido, and Santiago M. Serez, the last- 

named having gained the victory over his com- 
tors. 

In the month of Sebicnd maar of yous 
of the opposition of the capital teem 
with bitter Seachem on the outgoing adminis- 
the fol reid Secwer Presid ie ril- 
the against ent Muril- 
lo: “Dr. Murillo does not practise what he 
preached before being el President. He 
was then a friend of universal suffrage, sec- 
tional and individual autonomy, and an enemy 
of nepotism, etc., ete. Now he wishes to name 
his successor, to divide the Liberal party ; keeps 
the are ag by tm aap of railroads 
everyw and employs $30, in causing 
bis favorite candidate to succeed by main 
force. He disarms the Conservatives in Tolima, 
fails to arrange the question of limits with Ven- 
ezuela, and authorized his nephew to interfere, 
with armed force, in the affairs of Panama.” 

Some important modifications were made in 
the tenth article of the treaty of amity and 
commerce between Colombia and Peru, under 
date February 10, 1870. 

The President of the republic decreed that 
honors should be paid to the memory of José 
Antonio Paez, both as a general of Colombia 
in active service and with full pay, and as one 
who contributed by so many acts of heroism 
to the triumph of the cause of independence 
in the first segs heme age bos 

Remington rifles to the number of 10,000 
were received in August. They had been or- 
dered under the apprehension of war with 
Venezuela. 

To the picture of p ty for the future 
of Buenaventura drawn by advocates of rail- 
ways and other agents of material develop- 
ment, is presented a saddening contrast by a 
age of that town, in its lamentations over 

immorality prevalent among the colored 
> peeps mainly attributable to the abuse 


strong dri 
schools od indaetrinl establishments. 

CoO. OF THE UNITED STATES. 
For the fiseal year ending June 80, 1873, the 
general commerce of the country shows the 
sum of $663,410,597 gold value), being a gain 
of $23,071,831 on the total imports for the 
‘ period of 1871-72. The total 
— for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1873, amounted (gold estimate) to $578,938,- 
988, a gain of $67,653,614 on the total 
exports of the previous fiscal year. Reéxports 
for the same period, to June 30, 1873, were 
$28,148,481, or an increase of $5,378,732 over 
those of the fiseal year of 1871-72. The value 
of foreign commodities remaining in ware- 
house, June 30, 1878, was $77,646,579, as 
compared with $122,211,266, June 30, 1872— 
a difference of $42,564,685. The following are 
summaries of the two fiscal years ; 
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Domestic ex- 
PERIODS. Imports. Peet, spol Re-exports. 


Twelve mo’s end- 
ing June 30, 1873. 
Twelve mo’s end- 
ing June 30, 1872. 


$063,410,597 
640,888,766 


$578,938,985 
501,285,371 


$28,148,481 
22,769,749 
The amounts of the foregoing, which con- 


sisted of specie, bullion, and merchandise re- 
spectively, were as follows: 


OT, ER 905,546 | $10,703,028 
a , 1878..| 641,929,660 foereeras ae ise 
1872.........-042| 18/748,689 798,240 | 7,079. 
Merchandise, 1872.. “f OTT sour wits 


Allowing for the difference in the ware- 
house accounts, the imports for the last fiscal 
year were in excess over the domestic and 
foreign exports combined, to the extent of 
$100,887,818; while, for the fiscal year pre- 
vious, the excess of imports over exports was 
only $62,397,039. 

The values of imports and exports carried 
in American and foreign vessels, and in cars 
and other land conveyances, are thus reported 
for the two fiscal years: 


1878, fiapiiots.” || pint, taland oer 

-8 ateld ’ 

‘American vessels ..! $174,536,454 $168,110,634| $8,455, 
Foreign veseels 111 308 80 Tpezae eed Seero-0ss 
Land vehicles...... 17,070,548 7,785,075) 3,014,355 

1872. 

American vessels..| 177,286,302} 161,810,869] 6,722,462 
Foreign vessels....| 445,416,783) 381,620,692) 12,311,355 
vebicles...... 17,635,681 6,279,157| 8,735,932 


These latter show that, during the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1878, more than 73 per 
cent. of the total trade by water was carried 
in foreign vessels, and that the value of the 
same trade so carried in the fiscal year pre- 
vious was about 76 per cent. 


and tothe absence of churches,®. The number and tonnage of vessels engaged 


in the foreign trade which entered and cleared 


during the two fiscal years, are given as 
follows: 
ENTERED. CLEARED, 
VESSELS, 
Number. Tons. Number, Tons, 
American vessels, 
BETR. ccnpannasdde 11,266 | 3,612,881) 11,559 | 3,756,564 
Foreign vessels, 
BIG vo sc- santa 20,279 | 8(088,087| 20,498 | 8,065,181 
Total... jccssoas 81,645 | 11,695,718) 82,052 | 11,821,695 
American vessels, 
1872.....:+<+++++| 10,624 | 8,711,846) 10,492 | 3,682,309 
Forei vessels, 
pose ees daeenn 18,657 | 7,004577| 18,759 | 7,051,425 
Total......... 29,281 | 10,806,423) 20,251 | 10,733,784 


The Journal of Commerce publishes fall 
comparative tables of the commerce of the 
port of New York for the entire year of 1878, 
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The total im for the year (including the 

) are $398,565,836, or $33,540,850 below 
the total for 1872; but, deducting the specie 
for the two years, the decrease in merchandise 
imports for the past year amounts to $46,- 
552,258, The relative totals of imports for the 
last ten years are thus presented: 

FOREIGN IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


YEAR,  Dutlsdle. Free Goods. Specie. Total. 


1864... $24,198,996 $11,731,902 | $9,265,022 | $218,125,700 
1863... 912:208.901) 10,410,837 | 2. 


=. Frege, ase as | IN ARANS | S00SST.OTS 
ent 716,500 (644 | 315,200,022 
i | Sas meme | toca | seme 
18TS...| 299,085,348) 86.924.877 | 18,605,611 | 998°565896 
“Dnatiable” includes goods entered directly 
for consumption, and those entered for ware- 
housing. The following are tables of monthly 


ign Ti entered at New York during the 
ware Yorrs 1840, 1871, 1872, and 1873, 
ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION. 


mons! ante, 1st1. | 1872. 1878, 


Jan....| $11,970,771) $14,169,556 $17,940,512 $17,270,231 
Fe "eat peer eee, ga 
(940 22'863.493 


ril.. 18,516,040 14°768,239 
Nay.-: 16,544,919, 16,963,468) 12,716,218 
June.. : 9,769,816, 10,797 
July. 16,410,318 14,528,180 
Aug... 18,383,7 
Sept. 21,432,489) 17,298,016) 15,552,471 
Nov.s:| 1ookeen Yates tos) ome) FNS 
‘OV... B11, 
Dee 11,648,251) 11,920) 77,890/802 


Total.’ $170.730,863. $207,287, 248) $196,959,418| $170,145,207 
ENTERED FOR WAREHOUSING, 


SPECIE. to 
1870. 1871. iste. ists. 
.+| $1,598,856 | $208,686 | $105,822. F 
Foe v7} 2,498,601 Sit oo 
March,| 2441679 | "207/394 | 291. : 
se oor 80t 142,477 96,023 | - Bet 
5 1150 | 1,3521006 43,724 
duly... 176,640 ee et 
Aug. 430,726 
Ok | Serato | bostees | 'senoee ; 
ae 075 779 482 E 
Deos..| gattsgs | geasor | analaur apg 
Total..| $11,864,644 | $6,348,608 | $5,504,208 


Now York, duchag the pear Lath axbeatal 
at New Yor ng the year exceeder 

those of either of the three previous years, and 
that during the last three months of that year, 
after the financial panic in September, the 
amount of the im 


Aug .. 


i 


The comparative withdrawals from ware- 
house each month for consumption in the 
oon for the past four years, are herewith 

ven; 


mons.|  ssz0. 18tt. 1872. 1878, 
Jan....| $10,122.477 $11,053,118) 914,904,602) $10,050,219 MOX’S 
Fed 13,016,484) "14.570, 10, 
March.| 1 18.271:985, 1 12,697. Jan... 
April 137, 12,023,501, 20,310,346) 14,189,071 tal 
¥-.-| 10474.170, 14,849'869) 23/002'975| 12'990,090 

June..| 10,454,645, 1213821176 17,913,638 10,996,599 April. 
July. } 468,220 8,907) 10,882,627 Ye. 
Aug... 9,908,082 19.980.081| 12/290) 8 une... 
Sept 7.718840, 8,800,961 9,143,531) 8.554041 July... 

«| 7.163.067) 10,815,541) 8. 9,188,567 Ang .- 
Nov...) 9 | 9,871,091) 7,679,647) 7,819,080 Sept... 
Dec,..| 8,701,533, 11,908,808, 6,008,076) 6,511,294 Oct... 
Total. $118,888,015 $14,348,150 $172,124,040 $122,890,141 Dec... 

tn aay Total..| $11,650,983 $195,061,986 $154,083,905 $120,662,054 

MON'R| 1870, 1871. 1872. 1878, Imports at the port of New York, for the 
aa re cation last three years, are thus classified : 
Feb. | ‘787 "638 a Seta seas oes CLASSIFICATION OF IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 
A a, 1.008 4 3004-598 3.206.479 1690.80 IMPORTS. 18T1. 1872. | 1878. 
June..| 1479.08 | 21086,100| 29°6/874 | 6468404 Dry goods... 
fr”) tas | fete) Sais | SSR heat nce Sa ca 

bs 140838 : im isso ia Som Eee 6,348, 5,504, 18,605, 
oa . 14a ne sane is | petit $ __Total imports,. | $384,862,800] $432,106,686 $398,565,896 

a Wii snd BA The monthly cash receipts for duties for the 


same periods are: 


“s 


. 
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MON’S. 1871. iste, | 1878. 1878. 
a 317,086 82 | $10,763,626 44 127; 
Heb.” | ia aeettar | Sicri0-98 os | *pelauatosr Shula 
«| 15,805,799 14) 14,095,904 24) 12,101,274 64 8,510,482 
April..| 12,535,090 13,948,999 00} 9,826,491 32 3,850,840 
fay .. | 11,490,140 42} 10,806,468 92} 8,862,528 38 2,943,583 
June...| 10,092,909 95] 6,948,232 70 | _ 7,533,957 98 6,655,996 
July .. 11,934,957 33|.. 7,251,160 35} 10,008,929 55 10,088,648 
August | 16,932,839 65}. 19,335,156 81| 18,028,085 73 21198,549 
Sept....| 15,733,891 86 | 13,274,126 81) 10,959,722 11 1,502, 
Oct... 28 bled 80 7,056,384 95 2,107,447 
Nov... 55 .274,100 46 | 5,588,838 86 545, 
Dec....| 8,044,777 08} 6,608,157 70] 6,298,957 85 2447,271 
Total...| $147,770,289 68 | $138,215,802 69 | $115,516,935 70 $48,659,661 
The subjoined tables, showing the export 
movement monthly for the four years, sete. 
com the general cs of commerce 
for the port of New York. The shipments of $27,178,539 
are mostly counted at their tale value, pyy 
t all others, with trifling exceptions, at their 29,470,608 
market value in paper-money at the time of pripteped 
shipment: 35,660,146 
from New York to Foreign Ports during the os 
Years 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873. 354. 
; DOMESTIC PRODUCE. 81,041,724 
1stz, | 1878. ‘Total... $264,137,208| $298,531,783! $908, 818,390' $248,005,066 
Jan. $15,179,460) (619.379,497 pret ee rine a clear gain of near- 
Marci 503 687 20,474, y 000,000 in the export of merchandise 
April. 1.118.208 2a p20 996 and produce from the port of New York—the 
ay... 14,746,837, 24,754,461 most gratifying return ever made, 
Be inuae Sram aos The total foreign trade at re Baby of New 
* 19,569,529, 23,435,700 York is usually about two-thirds of its im- 
Sept oe Sires ports, and 40 per cent. of the exports, of the 
Nov... 92'402.489|  27,132.%51 Whole country. 
Dee...) 19,1 20,586,351 Below is a quarterly summary of the ex- 
‘Total...| $185,740,061, $225,558,247) $25,475,687 $288,707, 357 


FOREIGN FREE. 
MON’S. 1870. 1871. 1872. 1878. 
Jan....| $63,523 412 642 | $242,191 
Feb...) “secie ry es 
March.| 50,590 | 121,098 | 120.905 | 381.644 
gpa. 45,157 97833 64.958 | 197/907 
¢..| 38,395 * 712 97,264 | 106.465 
aly 24.522 | 121.536 61,806 107,178 
i} gsite | 1483519 | 395/153 99/313 
te 451 | 198,707 $1,297 | 155.607 
Oct. 1906 35.088 . 108,660 | 103,781 
Dec...) 45,271 36,845 | 161,805 94,041 
Total..! $252,034 | $1,183,263 | $1,598,010 | $2,107,258 
FOREIGN DUTIABLE. 
mows. | 1870. 1871. 1872. 1878. 
Jan....| $996,392 $423," $684,877. $42: 
Feb...| "713.280 to0214 805.900 SOs rd 
Mareh,| 927, 806.521 | 806,427 04 778 
April..| 911) 908.557 | 906.560 | 898" 
7e 783.607 | 1,097,133 Leming 
Sune..| 851,088 | snoeso| "946144| 1,11 
Tuly...| 727794 00,377 858.934 | "686,017 
Aug ..| 808/944 (249 | 569.061 | 08.496 
Sept .. 923.627 | 560,026 553,986 
er:'| Ses | foees|  Saes| eae 
Dec..:| 651,405 | 936.140! 743.164 | “948.488 
Total..! $9,853,638 | $7,979,727 | $9,785,600 | $9,490,795 


ports hence to er ports, exclusive of 
specie and bullion. is includes the reshi 
ments of foreign products, but is chiefly made 
up of domestic produce and manufactures: 


Exports from New York to Foreign Ports, exclusive 
of Specie. 


QUAR- 

TER. 1870, 1871. 1872. 1878. 
Ist....| $40,776,407, $59,716,950! $53,996,192] $63,171,761 
2d... 47,514,407} 55,844,997) 53,062,291} 76,316,120 
a... 241 582481492) 60/209.529 751764,054 
4th ...| 61,413,082) 61,360,798) 70/191,285) 84'993/470 
Total... $195,945,793. $234,066,287 $236,859,207 $300,245,405 


CONGREGATIONALISTS, The twentieth 
anniversary meeting of the American Congre- 
ational Union was held in the city of New 

ork on the 8th of May. The report of the 
treasurer showed the receipts for the year end- 
ing May 1, 1873, to have been $60,303.96. 
The disbursements had been: for building 
churches, $48,812.96; for pastors’ libraries, 
$390.90; miscellaneous hn arg i - 310,- 
444.87. A balance was left in the treasury of 
$5,655.28. Fifty-two churches had been 
helped. Pledges of help had been given to 
about fifty other churches, which, it was ex- 
pected, would more than absorb the balance 
on hand. 
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The annual meeting of the American Home 
Missionary Society took place on the 7th of 
May. The receipts for the year had been 
$267,091.42; the expenditures, $278,830.24. 
The sam of $23,530.32 was yet due to mis- 
sionaries for labor perform The Society 
had employed during the year 951 missiona- 
ries for the supply of congregations and mis- 
sionary stations in thirty different States and 
Territories, Eighty-nine churches had been 
organized, thirty-four of which had become 
self-supporting. The number of additions to 
the membership of the churches of the Society 
daring the year had been 5,725. 

The twentieth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican ional Association was held 
May 27th. e ter part of the report re- 
lated to the new ageesieel Homes: $50,- 
000 were needed to liquidate the debt of $25,- 


000 on the home, and perfect the library. Whole 


The receipts during the year had been $114, 
786.25, and the expenditures $113,735.32. 
The library contained 15,880 bound volumes 
and 60,000 pamphlets, 588 volumes and 5,270 


amphiets having been added di the year. 
% The annual meeting of the Taken Board 


ov Commissioners Fa Foreign Missions i vs 
t Minneapolis, Minn., September 23d. e 
treasurer reported the total receipts during 
the year ending on the 81st of August to 
have been $421,331. The recipts for missions 
“in nominally Christian lands,” the accounts 
of which were kept separate, were $19,506. 
The expenditures were, for the general mis- 
sions, $435,016, of which $401,209 represented 
the cost of missions, and the remainder of the 


sum the ex of agencies, pnblication, and 
oduinistration;- for missions “in nominally 
Obristian lands,” $39,116. The Board was in 
debt on the account of the two funds together, 
$26,086. A comparison of the entire receipts 
of the Board for several years past showed 
that the falling off since 1870, when the sepa- 
ration was made from the Presbyterians, had 
been only $29,218. This was regarded as 
very small, especially when it was considered 
that the great fires at Chicago and Boston, 
both of which directly affected many large 
contribu had taken place since that time. 
A new mission had been established in West- 
ern Mexico. The mission at Monterey, in 
Northern Mexico, formerly conducted by the 
American and Foreign Christian Union, had 
been received under the care of the Board. 
The mission of the American and Foreign 
Obristian Union in Italy had been transferred 
to the Board, and the work in that country 
had been extended. The mission in the Aus- 
trian Empire had been re@nforced, and a na- 
tive agency had been o ized in connection 
with R. A new station had been organized in 
Macedonia, and at Pauting Foo, in North 
Ohina, <A native mission had pushed into the 
interior from Foo Choo, in South China, Home 
missionary societies had been organized and set 
to work in the Zulu, Ceylon, Madura, and Mi- 


CONGREGATIONALISTS, 


cronesian missions. Inthe the addi- 


800 church members, 66 students for the min- 
istry, and upward of 1,600 children one 
in the mission and boarding-schools, 
lowing general summary of the mission was 
presented : 


tions were 25 churches, 10 native pastors, about 
e fol- 


Number of ordained missionaries (5 being 
silane aod Including Bstill epported atthe 


rreee rere eee eer eres 


wich Islands), .......2.00.sseescstescueue 
Number of native pastore 
Number of native teachers and catecbists . 
Number of school-teachers.. ..... +. ..s.0ee0- 008 
Number of other native helpers ..............++ 
number of laborers connected with 


1,266 
THE PRESS, 

Pages printed, as far as reported ..........+..+- 5,655,870 
THE CHURCHES. 

eee ee seedetae LR ab el Sosa an ain 

of cheer eae reported . 

‘Added during the year, so as reported ...... mH 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 

Number of training and theological schools... .. 12 

17,126 

360 

627 

531 


Missionary Association was held at 
Newark, N. J., November 5th and 6th. 
total receipts for the year were reported 
have been $345,277.08. Of this amount, $47,- 
840.55 had been received by the Hampton 
Normal and Agricultural Institute, et aa 
Roads, Va., and $22,835 by Berea ege. 
The report of the Association acknowledged 
also a gift of nearly $100,000 of tural 
College land scrip from the State f erase 
to the Hampton Institute, and a gift of $8,000 
from the State of Georgia to the Atlanta Uni- 
versity. The expenditures of the 
had been $340,887.71. 
018.67 had been e ded in the Southern 
States, $5,618.76 among the Chinese, $2,999.- 
72 among the In $15,748.96 on forei 
missions, and the rest in office expense and for 
publications. A balance remained against the 
Association of $55,481.26. The Association 
had abet A not required for its work which 
had been ea for its uses, and un- 
sold, which was estimated to be worth $35,000, 
Its real estate in the South was valued at 
$408,000, and was incumbered to the amount 
of $8,100, The amount of $43,893.40 was in- 
verted as an endowment fund. The Associa- 
tion had employed during the year in its 
American work 851 missionaries and teach- 
ers, of whom 809 had labored in the South, 14 
among the Chinese, and 28 among the Indians, 


Of this amount, $273,-— 


i 


CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


The whole number of pupils enrolled during 
the year in the various secular schools of the 
Association, was 14,048; in church and mis- 
sion Sunday-sch 8,098. Among the schools 
were 4 colleges and 21 normal schools. Al- 
ready nearly 3,000 colored teachers had gone 
out from these schools, and 60 colored churches 


’ had been established through their agency. 


The Association had sustained 4 foreign mis- 
sions in Siam, the West Indies, the Sandwich 
Islands, and West Africa. Connected with 
these missions were 14 stations, 8 ordained 
missionaries, 9 male and 11 female assistants 
and teachers, 10 churches, and 580 church- 
as meetings of the ( 10; 
; of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales were held during the 
year. At the spring meeting the pastors’ re- 
fund was reported to lack only about 
£4,000 of reaching the proposed amount of 
£100,000. The Union account showed a defi- 
eit of £459, 9s., 3d., but the publication ac- 
count had a surplus of £1,329, 10s., 8d. The 
following resolution on the subject of education 
was unanimously adopted: 

That this Union, while recognizing the mer- 
its of the endowed schools act of 1369, Jago race 
ting the value of the educational work accomplished 
a7 the commissioners, yet deeply po that there 
should have been any appearance of sectarian bias 
displayed in the administration of the act, espe- 

which the qorenieg 


ci in the principles w 
hoiiken ary ermsaieated, w are likely to perpetuate 
for an indefinite period the exclusiveness the act 
was intended i Bintang M4 Union trusts that 
any legislative on 8 govern- 
yt: may still further nationalize the Ceiesdonal 
endowments of the country, and that, in any redis- 
tribution of the commission, due regard may be had 
to the principle of religious equality. 

The following resolution was adopted at the 
autumnal meeting, by a large majority : 

Resolved, , in the 7, be ee of this meeting, it 
is desirable that the Congregational churches of 

and Wales should seek to draw closer the 


istinguish 
T position ngregational 
ehurches of New England, imitate the example of 
those churches b; ing counsel, in a s tic 
and regulated way, with each other in all weighty 
matters of common concern, as well as on matters 
in which individual churches may stand in need of 
the sympathy and advice of their sister churches. 


A letter was submitted to the Union from a faith 


“vigilance committee” who were appointed 
at a conference of churchmen and non-con- 
formists, which was held on the 10th of July, 
to take measures against the advance of rit- 
ualism in the national church, and with it an 
Christian People of England.” The following 

ri e an e wing 
resolutions were adopted in reference to these 
papers: 

The Assembly, having before it a letter from the 
vigilance pi appointed at a conference of 
churehmen and non-conformists held on July 10, 
1873, in which the aid of Congregationalists is re- 
quested in an endeavor to rouse the country to some 
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common action in regard to the advance of ritual- 
ism, and the practice of the confessional in the 
Church of England, and tg also the address of 
the vigilance committee “To the Christian People 


of England: 

, 1. That it 8s with the vigilance com- 
mittee in regarding wii ve concern the efforts of 
some of the clergy and other members of the Church 
of England, to revive in the services of that church 
the characteristic doctrines and usages of the Church 
of Rome; that it recognizes in the zeal and perti- 
nacity with which these efforts are maintained, and 
the success which has thus far attended them, a real 
danger to the religious life and to all the higher in- 
terests of the nation; and that it acknowledges the 
duty of earnest codperation with Christians of all 
denominations who may seek, by enlightening the 
minds of the pecnle $ protect them against en- 
deavors which are being made to corrupt their 


faith. 
2. That while the Assembly condemns, as con- 
to Christian truth and simplicity, the conduct 
of those clergymen of the Chureh of England who 
are seeking to undo the work of the Reformers, 
which they are appointed to maintain, it cannot, 
consistently with its views of the rightful relation 
of the National Legislature to the Church of Christ. 
unite with the vigilance committee in any political 
action which contemplates the strengthening of the 
discipline of the Church of England by means of 
new laws, or which assumes that it is desirable that 
that church should continue to exist asa national 
establishment. 

8. That the Seat geih ee with enna aot 
respectful sympathy endeavors @ by the 
Protestant portion of the national clergy to main- 
tain scriptural truth by their own teachings, and 
i not unmindful va the a sacrifices i 

any constant policy on their in the present 
state f esiactical affairs. ci . 

4, That while the Assembly regards with i 
the defection of so considerable a portion of the 
clergy, and of so many of the congregations of the 
Church of England from the doctrines and usages 
of the Reformed churches, it cannot but regard this 
defection as a natural result of the retention in the 
formularies of that church of some of the cardinal 
errors of the Church of Rome, and it remembers 
with satisfaction that the fathers of English Non- 
conformity elected rather to s e themselves 
from the national church than to lend their sanction 
in ga to these errors. : 

5. The Assembly further regards the doctriaal 
anarchy which at Py obtains in the Church of 
England as furnis an ment in favor of the 
policy of disestablishment and disendowment for 
which, on other grounds, Non-conformists have lon 
contended, and is hopeful that Non-conformists wi 
ultimately be supported in their efforts to promote 
this policy by those who. pe not disapproving 
the principle of an establish chureh, are con- 
vinced that the Church of England can no longer be 


ied as the of a pure and scriptural 

The annive of the London Missionary 
Society was held May 12th. The report 
showed that the ordinary income for the year 


had been £103,454. Besides this, the sum of 
£11,615 had been contributed for special ob- 
jects. Adding this, gave the total income 
£115,070. Of this amount £21,000 were 
raised at the foreign stations. 

The Congregational Year-Book for 1873 
ives the following statistical summary of the 
enomination in the British Empire: County 

Associations and Unions, 75 (England, 40; 
Wales, 16; Scotland, 8; Ireland, 1; Colonies, 
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9; M 1). Churches, 3,609 (England, 
2,120; Wales, 760; Scotland, 101; Ireland, 


27; islands of the British Seas, 17; Canada 
and British North America, 107; Australi 

145; New Zealand, 15; Sonth Africa an 

Demerara, 17; mission eee Pas- 
tors, 2,716 (England, 1,651; Wales, 336; 
Scotland, 86; Ireland, 21; Continent, 5; 
Colonies, 488; heathen lands, 155; natives, 
74). and instit 29 (England, 12; 
Wales, 8; Scotland, 1; Colonies, 8; foreign 


lands, 10). Students in colleges, 567. 
The following are the ics of the Con- 
churches in the United States and 
orth America, as given in the Congregational 
Quarterly for January, 1874: 
Chureh- 
Churches. sears biasiees, 
5 6 258 
62 mR 2,770 
7 4 287 
295 353 49,758 
10 6 182 
1 15 853 
8 7 429 
1 1 10 
*= | “aa | “180 
217 189 | 12,279 
109 BY 3,873 
5 6 393 
10 12 902 
239 169 | 19,214 
1 1 110 
507 636 464 
192 149 | 12,647 
81 72 38,855 
| «| 200 
88 48 1,387 
1 2 20 
188 1%6 18,424 
20 26 2,407 
247 226 | 27,449 
5 4 156 
211 176 17,961 
| 3 | sant 
Mt 82 4,340 
1 1 240 
9 10 506 
18 | 108 | 19,08 
2 2 90 
3 8 49 
1 1 31 
184 183 | 19472 
Billede tiie 21 
Total in the United States.) 3,225 | 3,238 | 993,679 
Ontario and MOD. nr armen 8 “ 4,848 
New Brunewiok.............. 5 4 826 
Nova Scotia..........000005 10 8 7 
Ries Pere ddsedecn vee. 6 8 498 
Total in North America...| 8.431 | 3,327 | 390,130 


The foreign missionaries, 115 in number, 
besides three missionaries in Jamaica, are not 
included in this table. The number of licen- 
tiates (also not included in the table) is 239. 
.Of the churches in the United States, 655 are 
without pastoral supply; in North America, 
676. Of the ministers, 898 in the United 
States, 955 in North America, are pastors of 
churches ; 1,896 in the United States, 1,404 in 

‘orth America, are “acting pastors; % while 
044 in the United States, 968 in North Amer- 
ica, are not in pastoral work. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS. 


The Co: tional Union of Ontario and 
Quebec, which held its annual in 1873 
at Brantford, reported, in 1871, 86. 

51 pastors, and 18 ministers without 
charge. Seventy-four of the churches bi 
ed 136 regular stations, 14,205 hearers, 5,052 
members, 686 Sunday-school teachers, 5,633. 
Sunday-school scholars, 528 in the pastors’ 
Bible-classes, 81 church-buildings, with a 
sittings; 16 p together valued at 
$286,852; contributions to eet 
$70,447. There is another 

Union for Nova Scotia and New nswick, 
which has 12 ministers in Nova Scotia, 4 in 
New Brunswick, and 1 in Newfoundland. The 
membership of the churches in Nova Scotia 
was 1,085. The “Canada Congregational Mis- 
sionary Society ” has for its object to aid fee- 
ble Congregational churches in their 
ministers, to spread the Gospel by means of 
missionaries mre all classes of bitants, 
and to promote other general missionary ob- 
jects of the Congregational body. It is in 
connection with the “Colonial Missionary 
Society” of England, and received in the 
year 1871-’73, from the churches of Canada, 
$4,136; from the Colonial Missionary ‘ane 
$2,422; and expended $7,804. The “ a 
Congregational Indian Missionary Society ” 
was established at Owen Sound in 1860. It 
employs three missionaries at three fields of 
labor, and receives many calls for more la- 
borers. 

In the Australian colonies there are Con- 
gregational Unions in Victoria, New South 
Wales, South Australia, eensiand, Western 
Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. There 
are Congregational colleges at Melbourne and 
Sydney. In New South Wales, the Congre- 
gationalists, according to the census of 1871, 
occupied 19 churches, 11 of which were in the 
city of Sydney or its suburbs: the ministers 
numbered 25; there was accommodation for 
7,680 persons, and an average attendance of 
4,950. The total on in connection 
with the Congregational churches was 9,253, 
or 1.8 per cent. of the total population. In 
Victoria, the Congregationalists had 68 chapels, 
20 school-houses, and 12 dwellings or public 
buildings used for public worship, with slttings 
for 15,860 perry and an average attendance 
of 8,974. e population connected with the 
Congregational churches was 18,191. In South 
ve athe the Co “soap de a 
els and 14 temporary es of Wo 
28 ministers, There 4s dacbectno dati for 
8,608. The Congregational population in 
Western Austr according to the census of 
1871, was 882. e onalists of 
Tasmania have 11 ministers, 54 chapels, and 
4,500 attendants, and 84 Sabbath-schools, with 
250 teachers and 2,050 scholars, The Con- 
gregational population was 8,931. In Queens- 
land there were 12 © ational churches 
and 11 preaching-places, New Zealand 
there were 15 churches, 5 


. 
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CONGRESS, UNITED STATES. The third 
session of the Forty-second Oongress* com- 
menced at Washington on December 2, 1872. 
(For the President’s Message, see Pustic Docu- 
ad Aynvat OycLopzpt, 1872.) The Vice- 


the Army Register and the regimental colors 
of the United States. It was as follows: 


Whereas, The national unity and will among 
fellow-citizens can be assured only through oblivion 
of past differences, and it is con’ to the 


labama— 8, Turner, Charles W. Buckley, W. 
A. Handley, Hare Peter. Dox, Josoph Tl. Sis 
* Bales, 


i 


T. Walls. 
B. 


President, Schuyler Colfax, presided in the of civilized nations to perpettate the memory of 
and James G, Blaine presided as sy 3 mer i aan Te 2 risks Se 
Speaker of the House. enact te, tah at the names of battles wit 
fellow-citizens shall not be continued in the Army 
In the Senate, on the same day, Mr. Sumner, Register or placed on the regimental colors of the 
of Massachusetts, introduced a bill to regulate United States. 
' _* The following is a list of members at the second ses- — James 
: Twichell, Samuel H bs ‘in F. Butler, Nathaniel P, 
sion of the Forty-second Congress: , yng tg vey = 
SENATE, H L. Dawes. 
William Goldthwaite. Henry Waldron, William L. Stough' Austin 
Aranene—Boubeats onchOlarion Bini, Omar D. Conger, Jabez G. Sutherland W. D. Fou: 
Gonbndld Oren ters, A. Buckingham. ‘Minnesota—Mark H. Dunnell, John T, Averill. 
Florida—Thomas W ost ‘site ; George C. M Le we = ay ¥ 
Georgia—Joshua Hili, T. M. Norwood. ay ert er he R. MeCor- 
Trambull, John A. mick, H. E, Hay Samuel 8. Burdett, A. Comingo, Isaac 
Towa—Ji H hin Corea Wright. Webrdsta. Jet a f 
Ronsae aay nel Bomoree, Alexander Caldwell, Nevada—C. W. Kendall. 
fea aie! Kaen 2a eli ea 3 
Maine—Wannibal Haylie, Lot M. Morrill. New Je john W. Hazelton, Samuel ©. Forker, John 'T. 
Maryland—George Vickers, William T. Hamilton. Bird, John George A. Halsey. 
Massachusetts—Charles Sumner, Wilson. New York— T Kinsella, Henry 
Michigan—Zachariah Chandler, Thomas W. Ferry. w. Roberts, Samuel 
Minnesota—Alexander 4 Ww 8. Cox, Ely, dr., James Wood, Clark- 
Missiasip, Ares, L. Alcorn. son N. Potter, Se ht toe He Reta Sone 
Schurz, Frank P. r. Tathill, Eli ae M. Warren, J: 
Nebraska-~ w. P. W. Hitchcock. A. Wheeler, J: M. Elizur H Clinton L. 
‘ecada—James W. Nye, William M. Stewart. Feeerene, Tite 3 Roberts, Wi E. R. Holland 
He w. Aaron H. Cragin. Duell, John E. Seely, Wi H. Lamport, Milo Goodrich, 
New Jersey—John P. Stock F.T. sen. Horace B. Smith, Freeman Clarke, Seth Wakeman, William 
New York—Roseoe E. Fenton, Williams, Walter L. Sessions. 
ohn Poot Matt. W. Hanon North Carolina—Oiinton L. Cobb, Charles R. Thomas, Al- 
Sherman, Allen G. Thurman. fred M. Waddell, Sion H. Rogers, James M. Leach, Francis 
Oregon—Henry W. Corbett, James K. Kelley. Shober, J.C. 
Rhode Idand-—Williama Henry B. Anthony. bell, J. F Meieenney, Gharies Le Lalo, Soe. Sam 
.F. . m A. 
South es J. Robertson, Samuel Shellabarger. ohn Beatty, Fi 4 us 
tt Cooper. - an 


Porter, W. H. H. Stowell, Rk. T. W. Duke, John T. Harris, 

Elliott'M. Braxton, William Terry. 

erest Mirointa~John J. Davis, Frank Hereford, James ©. 
4 W. Hazelton, J. 


Wisconsin—Alexander Mitchell, Gerry 
vag aay Obarles A, Eldredue, Philetus Sawyer Jeremiah 


Ne 

Utah—William H. Hi ; 
Washington—Selucins 
Wyoming—William T. Jones, 
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The bill was read and ordered to be printed. 


Tn the House, on the same day, Mr. Blaine, of 
Maine, said: “ Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question 
of the highest privilege, to one that concerns 


the integrity of members of this House and the ~ 


honor of the House itself. It is quite generally 
known to the members of this House that 
during the recent presidential com there 
was a wide-spread accusation of bribery of 
members; that members of this House were 
bribed to form certain legislative acts for 
the benefit of the Union Pacific Rai Com- 
y by presents of stock in a corporation 
own as the ‘Credit Mobilier.’ ithout 
obtrading myself as one of eminent station, I 
may say that the ch struck in high places. 
It included the Vice- ident of the United 
States, the Vice-President-elect of the United 
States; it included three Senators of the Uni- 
ted States, two of them ex-Senators from Ten- 
nessee and Delaware, and a present Senator 
from New Hampshire; it included the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States; it 
included honorable and prominent members 
of this House—my friend the chairman of 
the Ways and Means (Mr. Dawes); my friend 
the chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee (Mr. Garfield); the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania . Kelley), the chairman of the 
ivil Service Committee; the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Bingham), the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee; the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Scofield), the chairman 
of the Naval Committee; on the other side of 
the House, the prominent and distinguished 
member of the Wa s and Means Committee 
from New York (Mr. Brooks), and a member 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Boyer) not now in this 
House; and besides these, a gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Eliot) no longer amon 
the living, but means what was consider 
an honored grave. These accusations are that 
the several persons received bribes from the 
hands of a Representative from Massachusetts 
oe. Ames). A charge of bribery of members 
the gravest that can be made in al 
tive body. It seems to me, sir, that this 
charge emands prompt, thorough, and im- 
1 investigation, and I have taken the 
for the aye of moving that investi- 
gation. Unwilling, of course, to apples any 
committee of investigation to examine into a 
charge in which I was myself included, I have 
called you, sir, to the chair, an honored mem- 
ber of the House, honored here and honored 
in the country; and when on Saturday last I 
called apon yon and advised you of this ser- 
vice, I placed upon you no other restriction in 
the appointment of s committee than that it 
should not contain a majority of my political 
friends.—I therefore send to the Clerk's desk, 
for adoption by the House, a preamble and 
accompanying resolution.” 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Whereas, Accusations have been made in the pub- 
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lio press, founded on the alleged letters of Oakes 
Ames, a Representative from pete js 0 = 
upon the alleged affidavit of Henry 8. M a 
chizen of Wilmington, in the State of Pe 
the effect that members of this House were 


acts 

way Com- 

any b scents of stock in the Credit Mobilier of 
Neneiear character 


whether any member of this House was bribed by 
Oakes Ames in any matter touching slative 


duty. 3 
sit foe ce eee 
t em a si >» an 
saperden fo Fes for aes and papers. 

The question was upon the adoption of the 
preamble and resolutions. i, 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts: “I wonld 
su) to the mover of the resolution to mod- 
ify it, or I will move to amend it, so that it 
will read ‘bribed by Oakes Ames or any other 

rson. 

Mr. Blaine: “I will modify the resolution 
so that it will read, ‘ bribed by Oakes Ames, 
or any other person or corporation.’ ” 

The Speaker pro tempore, Mr, Oox: “The 
question is upon the adoption of he eeepas 
and resolutions, which have been Ra 

Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, said: “I 
bee that this resolution will be adopted. I 
had hoped that it would be adopted with 
unanimity. I trust that, in the language of 
the Speaker, this investigation will be ee 
thorough, and searching. Less than that wi 
not meet the expectation or the requirements 
of the people of the country. There has been 
a dark cloud of scandal raised over this House. 
It is due to such members as have not in an 
manner whatever been involved in any 
preoedings that their characters should be 

ifted above suspicion; and, further, that the 
heavy thunder-bolt of public opinion should 
fall upon those few, if any, who are implicated 
in voting for bills in which they were 

or indirectly interested,” f 

Mr. Holman, of Indiana, said: “ It seems to 
me very proper that this resolution should be 
adopted and this committee raised, It seems 
to me that the House, without dissent, with — 
that unanimity which will arrest the attention 
of the country, should adopt this resolution, — 
I think the House owes this to itself, to the 
individual members com this body, and 
to the country. I trust this resolution will be 
adopted without a dissenting voice.” 

e preamble and resolutions, as modified, 
were agreed to, in 

The Speaker pro tempore: “The present 
occupant of the chair having been advised 
beforehand that he wonld be called upon to 
act on this matter, has bad time enough to 
select a committee, which he submits as the 
result of his best jodgment, ee in view 
the securing of a fair and impartial investiga- 
tion, as follows: Luke P. Poland, of Vermont, 


Jue 
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Nathaniel P. Banks, of Massachusetts, William 
M. Merrick, of Maryland, William E. Niblack, 
of Indiana, and George W. McCrary, of Iowa.” 


In the House, on the same day, Mr. Dawes, 
of Massachusetts, offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted unanimously : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
(the Sansés reurdng). That in kf of the recent 
death of Horace Greeley, for whom at the late election 
more than three million votes were cast for Presi- 


- dent, a record be made in the Journals of Congress 


of ray and Wo for the eminent services and personal 


p and worth of the deceased, and of the sad im- 
hoe eee by his death following keen family 
vemen 


In the House, on December 9th, the bill 
supplemental to an act entitled “An act to 
protect all citizens of the United States in 
their civil rights, and to furnish the means for 
their vindication,” passed April 9, 1866, was 
on its e to be engrossed, pending which 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Eldredge) 
moved that it be laid upon the table. 

The bill, which was read, in the first section 
provided that no citizen of the United States 
should, by reason of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, be excepted or excluded 
from the full and equal be nd bene of any ac- 
commodation, advantage, facility, or privilege 
furnished by innkeepers; by common carriers, 
whether on land or water; by licensed owners, 
managers, or lessees of theatres or other places 
of public amusement; by trustees, commis- 
sioners, superintendents, teachers, and other 
officers of common schools and other public 
institutions of learning, the same being sup- 
ported by moneys derived from general taxa- 
tion, or authorized by law; by trustees and 
officers of cemetery associations and benevo- 
lent institutions incorporated by national or 
State authority. But private schools, ceme- 
teries, and institutions of learning established 
exclusively for white or colored persons, and 
maintained respectively by voluntary contri- 
butions, should remain according to the terms 
of the original establishment. 

The second section provided that any person 
violating any of the provisions of the foregoing 
section, or aiding in their violation, or inciting 
thereto, should, for every such offense, forfeit 
and pay the sum of $500 to the person ag- 
grieved thereby, to be recovered in an action 
on the case, with full costs; and should also, 
for every such offense, be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, upon conviction thereof, 
should be fined not less than $500 nor more 
than $1,000, or should be imprisoned not less 
than thirty days nor more than one year; 
provided that the party aggrieved should not 
recover more than one penalty; and, when the 
offense was a refusal of burial, the penalty 
might be recovered by the heirs at law of the 
person whose body has been refused burial. 

The third section provided that the same 
jurisdiction and powers be conferred and the 
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same duties enjoined upon the courts and 

officers of the United States in the execution 
- of the act as are conferred and enjoined upon 

such courts and officers in sections three, four, 
five, seven, and ten of an act entitled “An act 
to protect all persons in the United States in 
their civil rights, and to furnish the means of 
their vindication,” passed April 9, 1866, and 
these sections are made a part of that act; and 
any of the aforesaid officers failing to institute 
and Me ye oper: such proceedings herein re- 
qui should, for every such offense, forfeit 
and pay the sum of $500 to the person ag- 
grieved thereby, to be recovered by an action 
on the case, with full costs; and should, on 
conviction thereof, be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and be fined not less than $1,000 
nor more than $5,000. 

The fourth section provided that no citizen, 
possessing all other qualifications which were 
or might be prescri by law, should be dis- 
qualified for service as juror in any court, 
national or State, by reason of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude; and any offi- 
cer or other persons charged with any duty in 
the selection or summoning of jurors, who 
should exclude or fail to summon any citizen 
for the reason above named, should, on convic- 
tion thereof, be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and be fined not less than $1,000 nor 
more than $5,000. 

The fifth section provided that every dis- 
crimination against any citizen on account of 
color by the use of the word “ white” in any 
law, statute, ordinance, or regulation, be here- 
by repealed and annulled. 

The question was taken; and there were— 
yeas 74, nays 113, not voting 54; as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Acker, Archer, Arthur, Erasmus 
W. Beck, James B, Beck, Bell, Biggs, Bird, James 

G. Blair, » Braxton, Bright, Carroll, Co- 
mingo, Cox, Crebs, Critcher, Crossland, Davis, 
Dodds, Dox, DuBose, Duke, Henry D. Foster, Gid- 
dings, Griffith, Hancoc’ Handley, Hanks, Harper, 
John T, Harris, Hereford, Herndon, Hibbard, Tho - 
man, Kerr, King, Lamison, Manson, Marshall, Mc- 
Clelland, McCormick, apron" McKinney, Merrick, 
Benjamin F, Meyers, Mitchell, Morgan, 'Niblack, 
Potter, Price, Read, John M. Rice, Ritchie, Robin- 
son, John Rogers. Sherwood, Shober, Sloss, Speer, 
Stevens, Storm Swann Terry, Tuthill, Van Trump, 
Vaughan, Waddell, Warren, Wells, Whitthorne, 
Winchester, Wood, and Young—74. 

Nays—Messrs. Ambler, Ames, Banks, Barber, 
Barry, Beatty, Bigby, Bingham, Boles, Buffinton, 
Burchard, Burdett, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick 
R. Butler, Clarke, Cobb, Coburn, Coghlan, Conger, 
Cotton, Crocker, Dawes, Dickey, Donnan, Duell, 
Dunnell Eames, Esty, Finkelnburg, Charles Foster, 
Wilder D. Foster, Frye, Garfield, Goodrich, Hale, 
Harmer, George E. Harris, Havens, John B: Haw- 
ley, Joseph R. Hawley, Hay, Hill, Hoar, Hooper, 
Houghton, Kelley, Kellogg, Ketcham, Lamport, 
Lansing, ‘Lowe, Lynch, Maynard, McCrary, Mc- 
Grew, MeJunkin, Merriam, Monroe, Moore, Morey, 
Morphis, Leonard Meyers, Negley, Orr, Packard, 
Packer. Palmer, Hosea W. Parker, Isaac O. Parker, 
Peck, Pendleton, Perce, Peters, Platt, Poland, Por- 
ter, Ellis H. Roberts, William R. Roberts, Rusk, 
Sargent, Sawyer, Scofield Sessions, Shanks, Shel- 
don, Shellabarger, Shoemaker, H. Boardman Smith, 
John A, Smith, Snapp, Sprague, Starkweather, Ste- 


i ~ ‘ “Them Tunes, Twiebel 
¥ W Willard, Williams of ye. 
ilson—113. 


Campbell, Con Darrall, 
aon redge, Elliott, Sly, Versswesth, Farwell, Forker, Gar- 


t, parry , Haldeman, Halsey, Hambleton, kin, 
rool oan w. Haselton, John W. sate Ken- 


dal), Kill Leech, Lewin, Mein jeeesree, 


McKee, McNeely, P Prindle, Rain 
i Edward Y = Rice B ion ft’ Roge arene a Pe & 
eine ion c. "Smith, Sn Voories St. 


te Slocum, 
John, Sutherland, 
Williams of New tore oe tod Jon T. W 
So the House refused to lay the bit on the Weed 


: “I ask the unanimous con- 
sent of the Honse to allow this bill to be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Revision of 
the Laws.” 

The Speaker: “ That there may be no mis- 
understanding, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania will state, in its modified form, the 

uest he makes of the House.” 
r. Perce called for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—yeas 
120, nays not counted. 

So, two-thirds having voted in the affirm- 
ative, the rules were suspended, and the bill 
was referred to the Committee on Revision of 
the Laws of the United States. 


On the same day, Mr. Acker, of Pennsylvania, 
moved that the rules be suspended to introduce 
and pass a bill to remove all political disabili- 
ties, and to grant general amnesty. 

The bill, which was read, provides (two- 
thirds of each House concurrin; a} that from and 
after its all disabilities imposed by the 
third section of the fourteenth article of amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States 
should be removed, and that a general amnesty 
should be granted to all persons for political 
offenses incurred in the late war; provided all 
such oe shall support the Constitution of 

ted States. 

he question upon suspending the rules and 
sates the bill was then taken, and resulted 
as followa: 

Yuas—Mossrs. Acker, Adams, Archer, Aen 


Erasmus W, Beck, James B, Beck, 
Bell, bird, Austin Blair,’ James G. Bair, 
raxton, 


ht, Burdett, Cogh- 
iteher, Crist 


MeHen oa , MeKinn: jane 
oot ape oore pis M xphis, 
once arker 'e Peters, 

Read, Bitch fey Robina, coor 


Platt, Potter, Price, Read 
Rogers, Rogers, Shelion, Sherwood, Bhober, Spent, Seer 
torm, Stow ‘a 
yee sam, Wen! Tromp, ¥ va hon, We ain 
oman, Le i wou bee hitthoree’ 
Winchester, Wood, and Young—101 , ; 


-_ De 


o* 
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er gg Ambler, 
poe Batioton ‘Sarkar, 
F Buti Butler, Clark Sone 
= . anon 


Gibeiae Dawes 
“Damned, one Esty, Char irl 


Foster, Frye Hale, Harner, 


reaigg Tbe way Gerry W. Hazelton, Hil! 
a9 ton, Kelle tcham, Lam 
Lows, Lynch, Maynard, MoUtary, ie ta 


erin, ot Ayers, Negley, 


ont Pookard, Packer, Palmar, laude 
Heong 4 Poland, Porter, Bil Ellis i. 
banger’ ra Scofield, Bession Sate 


ae Waldstn, Wall Walle 
oe of Indiana, an 


oTrsc—Messrs. Averill, sic 
Backs) retin Dae =o beret 


rt 


Elliott, Bly) Fork ated 
orker, 
Hamil ston, Ha . John W. Hazelton, Hooper, Ken- 
Nin Sionclin nes, ormick, 
Metatyre Ge i Lae N, Ed- 
bes John a Rice, rin Roberts, 
Sion H. Ro, Roosevelt, Seder er, Slocum, 
Sloss, Wo on. Smith fs ¥ John, 
Sutherland Ty ight 'Townsen Voorhees, 


Williams of New York ight Jobn T. W 


yheievonnens not voting in favor thereof) 
es were not suspended. 


In the House, on December 13th, the bill re- 
imbursing the College of William and Mary in 


Virgi seer for property destroyed during the war 
of on, was reported with an amend- 
ieehess 


The amendment was read, as follows: 
Provided, That no part of said sum of $65,000 
shall be paid or delivered, or a warrant or order is- 
sued therefor, under the provisions of or for the pur- 
8 named in this act until, ina beer 

he stockholders or equivalent’ corporate authority 

said College of William and Mary, after proper con- 
sideration, have adopted and caused to be entered on 
the records of said corporation a resolution declar- 
ing such college to be Opa and parce it shall in = 


orcad ancaer en eich onl veaianeae’ onde 
terms, an ri) | persons 
ea respect to rah ale or previous condition 
of servitude; and that a copy of said records, duly 
certified by the e proper authorities of said jon, 
shall be first filed with the Secretary of the 
= bese States, and entered upon the records 
0! ice, 


The question was taken on the ny tte of 
the amendment, and it was decided in the af- 
firmative, as follows: 


Yxas—Messrs. Ambler ag se pa, ex 

Beveridge, Bingham, Boles, Bi mr cuore 

in in ¥. Butler. Coburn, Con ‘on, Crock: 
nnan. aro Eames, 

Charles Foster, wider, ian 8 

ale, Souree ieee 

; Joseph R. Pirabre 

ohn W. Hazelton, Hi oar, aa, 

He Ad Kellogg, Ketohat ham, Lam’ Lam ‘ a 
Maynard, McCrary MteGtew, Modu 

Monroe, Moore, Oe Orr, Packard, Packer, P. ns aac 
orter, 


C. Parker, Peck, Pendleton, Platt, Poland 

Ellis H. Hoberta, Rusk, Sawyer. Scofiel Bessions? 
Shanks, Shellabar, Shoemaker, 

Smith, John A. 8 o' Basp 


pnetod, Biateweathe 
er, Stevenson, Stoughton, 2 Rowell Be’ St. John, Taffe, 
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Washington Townse Turner, Twichell, Tyner, 
U Wakeman, Waldron, W. s 
Wheeler, Willard, Williams of and Jeremiah 
M. Wilson—90, 


Nays—Messrs. Adams, Archer, Arthur, Barnum, 
Blain Boavian, Branton, Bright, Roderick i. Butler, 
Carroll, Cobb, Comingo,, Conner, Criteher, sCross- 
Sone raat pond Hancock * Handle , Hanks, 
Hepes : Herndon, Hibbard, H 


erce, 
Bee Rags B me a se 
i ° ion rs, Sargen 
sherwood; Shober, Slater, Sloss, pea Storm, 
a Atha Breas ee 
te orne, Wine! r, 
Wood—7 c ey, : ’ 


Bante, Bol Highs Bird, Avolin ‘Bia, Brooke? 
if roo: 
Buekley, Bidets Cadwell, Campbell, Clarke, Cogh- 
lan, Cox, Crebs, ly, Darrall, De e, . 
Ely, Farnsworth, Farwell, Forker, 
Goodrich, Haldeman,’ Halsey, 


Swann, T. 


rey, 
Peters, Potion ’Printle, Ruiney, W. Parker, 
, Pete: ' ne ° 
Rice " hie’ aosevelt. Seeley, Shad 
er aie 
land, Sypher, Dwight Townsend 
Voorhees, Walls, Williams of New York, John T. 
Wilson, and Young—75. 
So the amendment was adopted. 
The question recurred on orde the bill 
as amended to be engrossed and read a third 
time. 
The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the negative, as follows: 
Yeas—Messrs. Banks, Barber, Ba Bi 
Boles, Burdett, Butler, Cobb, Orscker 
F 1, Hoar, Kelley, ynard, Me- 
Sore ra ape gta My ee ees, Pit 
e) , Stevenson, Stowe! 
St. John, Sypher, Turner, Twiehell, and Wallace 36. 
Nars—Messrs. Adams, Ambler, Archer, Arthur, 
Barnum, Beatty, Erasmus W. Beck, James B. Beck, 
Bell, Bev Biggs, Austin Blair, James G. Blair, 
Braxton, Bright, Buffinton, Burchard, C: Co- 
burn, Comingo, Conger, Conner, Cotton, Cox, Cross- 
Davis, Dawes, Dickey, onnan, Dox, Duell, 
‘arnsworth, Fink- 
Giddings, 
ley, 4 er, Havens, John B. 
Hawley, Joseph R. Hawley, Hay, Gerry W. Hazel- 
ton, John W. Hazelton, Hereford, Herndon, Hibbard, 
conn oa gg oon corsa eon om 
é. ne! 
Mevlelfgnd Mocs ; 


McCormick Me Me- 
Intyre, MeJunkin, McKinney, Mérriam, Merrick, 
Benjamin F. Meyers, Monroe, Moore, Morgan, Neg- 
ley, Niblack, Orr, Packard, Packer, ‘Hosea W. Par- 
ker, Isaac C. Parker, Peck, Perry, Poland, Price, 

Read, John M. Rice, Ellis H. Roberts, Rob- 
Shier Sir Slay Barta St Sr 

oemaker, . Boardman Sm 
Starkweather,’ vBene H 


Sprague. Storm, Stoughton n, 

atte Torry Tyner, Upson, Van Trump, Waddel 

Wakema "Walden, Waldron, Warren, Walls 
eeler, 


ley, Whitthorne, Willard, Jeremiah 
Wilson, Wi and Wood—127 


Nor Votino—Messrs. Acker, Ames, Averill, B 
by, Bird, Boarman, Brooks, Buckle 


Her, Caldwell, Campbell, Olarke, Coghlan, ‘Crobs, 
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Creely, Critcher, Darrall, De Large, Dodds, DuBose, 
Elliott, Ely. Forker, Henry D. Foster, Frye, Garrett, 
Golladay, Goodrich, Haldeman, Halsey, Hambleton, 
Hancock, John T. Harris, Hays, Hooper, Kellogg, 
Kendall xetingess Kinsella, laveinte. Lewis, Mc- 
Kee, MeNeel , Mitchell, Palmer, Pendleton Peters, 
Potter, Prindle, Rainey, Edward Y. Rice, Ritchie, Wil- 
liam R’. Roberts, John rs, Sion H. rs, Roose- 
velt, Rusk, Seeley Sessions, Shanks ober, Slo- 
eum, John A. Smith. Worthington O. Smith, Snyder, 
Stevens, Sutherland, ‘Thomas. pele Townsend, 


Washington Townsend, ‘uthill, Vaughan, Voorhees, 
Walls, Williams of Indiana, Williams of New York, 
John ¥. Wilson, and Young—78. 


So the bill was rejected. 


In the Senate, on December 18th, a bill was 
introduced and considered to allow a drawback 
on certain building materials imported at Bos- 
ton. 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: ‘‘ Mr. President, 
this bill is one on which there is some danger 
of the heart running away with the head, and 
that may be said of all such bills. There is 
certainly a very grave constitutional question 
involved in this bill. It is one that has en- 
gaged the consideration of Congress, I admit, 
prog in principle. If my memory is not 
at fault, the first bill passed by Congress that 
bears any anal to this was a bill for the 
relief of people in Venezuela, a foreign coun- 
try. I think Congress made an appropriation 
for the relief of sufferers by fire or by earth- 
quake—I do not remember now which it was 
—in Venezuela. The subject was very much 
discussed in 1846 or 1847 on a bill for the 
relief of the sufferers from famine in Ire- 
land, not a bill proposing a direct appropria- 
tion by Congress, but a proposition to send a 
national vessel to bear to that suffering coun- 
try the individual contributions of the people 
of America. Then came the Portland fire, 
then the Chicago fire, and now comes this 
great calamity at Boston. Iam quite sure that 
every Senator is disposed to exercise any con- 
stitutional power we possess to afford relief to 
the people of Boston. But there is a funda- 
mental rul@in regard to the Constitution, and 
that isthat where a power is doubtful the Legis- 
lature ought to abstain from attempting the 
exercise of it; but when the Legislature has 
passed a law, then the judiciary will not hold 
that to be unconstitutional unless it is mani- 
festly so. The rule of action, therefore, in 
the Legislature and in the courts is to some 
extent different. The Legislature ought not to 
pass a law unless its constitutionality be clear; 
the judiciary ought not to set aside a law gnless 
its unconstitutionality be clear. Now, for one, 
I wish more light than I have on this subject. 
Other Senators es 4 have considered this qnes- 
tion so fully that their minds are made up on 
the constitutional t. I confess that mine 
is not; and I should be very glad, therefore, 
before another precedent of this kind is set, 
that this snbject should receive careful judicial 
consideration. Fires occur, calamities occur 
every year in the country, and as the settle- 
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ments extend they will be more numerons. It 
will be very difficult to draw any line of dis- 
tinction between a ——. by fire or by’a 
tornado or by an earthquake or by a great 
flood. I do not see how any distinction can be 
drawn; and if roan ge is to intervene with 
relief in every case in which any community, 
however large or however small, in the great 
extent of territory belonging to the United 
States, shall be a sufferer, I do not know where 
will be the end of our benevolence, the exam- 
ple being once fully set. 

“Now, it does seem to me that, before any 
more precedents are built up on this subject, 
this matter should receive a careful | con- 
sideration; and I hope, therefore, that the 
Senators who favor this bill will consent to 
the motion I am about to submit, and that is 
that the bill be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary for report.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Dlinois, said: ‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, having voted for the bill for the relief of 
Chicago, I shall vote for this bill. This consti- 
tutional argument, as it is called, was started 
then, first under one clause of the Constitution 
and then under another. Congress decided 
that it had authority to pass the bill, and of 
course that the Constitution was not violated 
in itspassage, And although the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Carpenter) speaks with very 
great confidence that this is a palpable and 
clear violation of the Constitution, and the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Thurman) seems to 
have great doubts about it, for my own I 
cannot see what clause of the Constitution is 
to be violated by the p: of the bill. 

“ But, then, what is the bill? The bill pro- 
vides that plate-glass, if you please, or other 
articles going into the construction of certain 
buildings in a certain locality, shall have a 
drawback of the amount of duty that is paid. 
Ts that a new provision in this country? Why, 
sir, from the nning we have a draw- 
back upon salt, and the Constitution is not 
violated, because when salt is imported into 
this country the same duty is collected upon 
it whether at New Orleans or at Boston; but 
in case that salt is used in the curing of fish, 
then there is a remission of the amount or a 
drawback of the amount that has been paid.” 

Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said: “I do 
not claim that this bill violates the provision of 
the Constitution to which the Senator last refers 
about vets! but here is a provision that ‘all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform 
pes cone the United States.’ It is well known 
that the object of that provision was to put 
all the States on the same footing. It was seen 
at once that without such a provision the 
Western States would have to pay tribute to 
New York and other seaboard States: The 
latter might levy such excessive rates of 
duties as to destroy the commerce of the 
West. It was inserted, therefore, to put 
all States on the same footing. It is not that 
it shall bear uniformly upon all the people 
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of the United States, but it shall be uni- 
form throughout the United States; that is, 
territorially. 

“Now, fT aeatte to put this question: suppose 
a Jaw should be passed by Congress that every 
man who was engaged in manufacturing in the 
State of Massachusetts for the next five years 
should have a drawback pe all articles 
which he imported, and which should be man- 
ufactured in the State of Massachusetts, what 
would be the effect of such a provision? To 
horry all the manufacturers of the Unior 
into Massachusetts. That is one of the very 
things which this section of the on 
was contine’ te revent. Uniformity through- 
euildi beelt: b legilation which t applied 

uilding i up by legislation w ap 

only to that State, “eat if the Senator’s 
theory is a sound one, if such a bill is consti- 
tutional because all the le of the United 
States may go to Boston and have the benefit 
of it, then Congress might to-morrow establish 
a monopoly in the prt sae business of 
any article in any State by pro ig that every 
man who should import a raw material to be 
manufactured in that State should have a 
drawback. That is the very thing, or at least 
one of the important things, which this pro- 
vision of the Constitution was intended to pre- 
vent.’ 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: ‘Mr. Presi- 
dent, the questions presented are not so clear 
as the Senator from Illinois would intimate. 
How a distinction can be made between the 
case where a law imposing a duty would 
except from its operation such articles as are 
to be used, for example, in the city of Boston 
or, failing to make exception, should 
contain a provision that on such articles as 
are used in the city of Boston a drawback 
shall be allowed, I cannot very well under- 
stand. The Senator from Illinois says there 
is a difference; but is it not a difference in 
name instead of in principle? To except from 
the operation of the tarht law the goods con- 
sumed in Boston, or to give a drawback for 
the goods consumed in it seems to 
me is pretty much the same thing. If the 
object of the Constitution is to put the peo- 
ple of the United States on the same footin; 
and treat all alike, is not the purpose violat 
as effectually whether you except the people 
of Boston from the operation of the law in 
the first place, or give ‘them a drawback for 
all they have paid? 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware said: “Mr, Presi- 


dent, the present bill pro under the 
method of a drawback of duty, to enable a 
special class, and a very limited class of Jand- 


owners in one of the cities of one of the States 
of this Union, to import materials to be used 
in the construction and improvement of their 
property at a less rate than other citizens 
even in that city may do, and certainly less 
than others can do in other parts of the coun- 
try. It confines the importation of these 
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materials to a single port of entry, although 
it is proposed now by one of the friends of 
the bill to amend it by striking out that ob- 
jectionable clause, for it seems, after all the 
argument we have heard here this morning, 
that it is now confessed that this is a clear 
violation of that clause of the Constitution 
which forbids any preference being given by 
any regulation of commerce or revenue to the 
ports of one State over those of another. 
Therefore, sir, as by the amendment pro} 


by one of the friends, perhaps the chief friend 


' of the bill, that discrimination is to be re- 


moved, we are now left to consider the propo- 
sition of the power of Congress to allow cer- 
tain dutiable nun peas onl be imported 
practically free of duty; use, a8 Was 
stated By the honorable Senator from Indiana, 
the payment of duty which is intended to be 
refunded is a mere formality, and an expen- 
sive one at that. We are now to consider the 
ition of allowing certain dutiable com- 
ities to be imported in a manner that is 
ivalent to being free of duty, in any part 
of the United States, provided they are used 
in the improvement of certain private prop- 
erty in the State of Massachusetts. How it can 
be said that this is not a destruction of the 
uniformity of the duties throughout the coun- 
try, surprises me.” 


Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, said: “ Mr. 
President, I was about to present this point: 
that when the Oonstitution was adopted, and 


ever since, duties have had associated with 
them notoriously a system of drawbacks. 
When duties were authorized it was with 
the idea that there might be drawbacks. The 
Constitution, without even reading between 
the lines, might be read in this way: ‘ But all 
duties, i and excises, with er draw- 
backs, shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.’ The drawback does not in any re- 
pert interfere with the uniformity of the 

uties. The drawback is an incident to duties 
in every civilized country. The drawback 
has been recognized in our country from the 
beginning. It studs the of our statute- 
book; but who has ever that author- 
izing a drawback in a specific case interferes 
with the uniformity of the duty? 

“The term ‘drawback’ has a well-known 
signification in commerce. I read from the 
best authority on the suhioeh McCulloch's 
‘Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial 
Navigation,’ under the head of ‘Drawback:’ 
‘A term used in commerce to signify the re- 
mitting or paying back of the duties pre- 
yess paid on a commodity on its being ex- 
ported.’ That is the primitive or first signifi- 
cation of the term: a remitting or paying 
back of duties previously paid on a commo- 
dity on its being exported; the theory be- 
ing that, as the article is exported, it ought 
not to contribute to the Treasury of the coun- 
try. Every one feels how reasonable is that 
rule. No one, I suppose, would interfere with 
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it. Now, by a very slight expansion, the 
theory of the drawback has been applied to 
cases where property has been destroyed so 
that it has not been used in the country. It 
was applied in the case of the fire in New 
York; also, as I understand, in the case of 
fire or destruction of property in San Fran- 
cisco; the theory in each case being that the 
owners of the destroyed property ought not 
to pay a duty where they have not been able 
to use the property. 

“The application of this rule to the present 
case is ample; a large portion of the commer- 
cial part of Boston has been destroyed by fire. 
Here were spacious warehouses, Venetian in 
architecture, with plate glass, with other ma- 
terials of building imported and which had 
already paid large duties to the national 
Treasuary, these are destoyed; they 
have ceased to exist; and now it is proposed 
that those who undertake to restore these 
structures, to put in place again these destroyed 
materials, shall not pay a duty on what they 
employ; in other words, the destroyed prop- 
erty is to find a substitute in new importa- 
tions which shall pay no duty because this 
property has already paid duty once. 

“The whole theory of that provision is 
that these importations are a substitute for 
those which have already paid duty, but 
which have been destroyed by fire. That is 
why it is called a drawback. It is a draw- 
back in principle and in fact; and who will 
say that the recognition of such a drawback in- 
terferes with the uniformity of duties through- 
out the United States? Congress may, if it 
sees fit, apply the same rule hereafter in a 
similar case. Should, unhappily, another con- 
flagration visit another metropolis, I trust Con- 
gress would not hesitate, nor should I listen 
to the suggestion which I heard several times 
that here is favoritism. Sir, I know no such 
thing as favoritism in the present case. There 
is nothing but justice. “It is simply recogniz- 
ing the duties sieett paid to the United 
States. It says to the losing proprietors; 
‘You shall not pay duties on these articles 
twice; you have paid once. By the act of 
God these articles have passed out of exist- 
ence; renew them and we shall not require 
second duty; the duty already paid suf- 

ces.” 

“ Such I take it is the principle of the pres- 
ent bill. It seems to me entirely reasonable ; 
it seems to mea principle on which we can 
stand; and hereafter, if any case arises of suf- 
ficient importance to justify the intervention 
of Congress, it is a principle on which I think 
Congress ought to act.” 

Mr. Casserly, of California, said: “I think 
it very desirable that, in the obvious conflict 
of views which exists in this body among 
some of the ablest. and most experienced 
Senators, we should have the aid of the Judi- 
ciary Committee in arriving at a proper con- 
clusion upon this bill, For myself, I ought to 
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say in candor that I see no way of avoiding 
the constitutional gn pe which has been 
urged here, first, I believe, by the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Carpenter), and after- 
ward sustained by other Senators on each 
side of the Chamber, . 

“The Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Sumner) argued with earnestness and 
much force of illustration, that the bill is not 
a bill in conflict with the provisions of the 
Constitution; first, that all duties shall be 
uniform; and next, that Congress shall give 
no preference by any regulation of revenue or 
commerce to the ports of one State over the 

rts of any other, 1 cannot agree with him. 
What does this bill do? It provides that all 
materials of a certain description imported 
into the port of Boston for a certain period 
shall be entitled to a drawback. What is the 
result? That all that import business of t 
class and for the period specified in this bi 
will seek the port of Boston rather than any 
other port. In other words, all such business 
will give a preference to that port as against 
any other port. Why? Because Con has 
given that port a preference by allowing a 
refund of duties on all such imports brought 
there. In the next place, how can you say 
that you make ‘duties uniform,’ when the 
same imports which pay duties at all other 
ports, withont any drawback, are entitled to 
a drawback at Boston? When you do this, is 
it not true, as it was so well put by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana, (Mr. Morton), that you un- 
dertake to exempt a particular port as to a 
particular class of articles from the operations 
of your general tarifflaw. That is just what 
it is; no more, no less. Who will say that 
such a thing can be done? 

“When you refund all duties paid on a cer- 
tain class of imports at the port of Boston, 
you do in effect make Boston as to such im- 
ports a free ve If you can do that as to 
one class of imports, you can as to all. I sum 
up the whole in one word, Can you make a 
free port in one State of the Union to the 
exclusion of all ports in the other States? 
Unless Congress can do that under the Con- 
stitution, Congress cannot pass this bill.” 

The President protempore: “The question 
is on the motion to refer the pending Dill to 
the Committee on the Judiciary.” 

The result was announced, as follows: 


Yaas—Meaars. Alcorn, as Bayard, Bueking- 


a, Cameron, © ; a ey Cane 
layton, Cole, Conk’ ‘cooper, avis, 
Ferry of Con’ Frelinghuysen, Gilbert, Gold- 
thwcite, Hamilton a? Meryhand. Harlan Hitshoock 


Maryland, : 
Howe, Johnston, Kelly, Machen, Morrill of Vermont, 
Morton, Norwood, Ox Pratt, Saulsbury, Steven- 
son, Tipton, West, and Windom—365. 
Nars—Meeers, Anthony, Brownlow, Cragin, Ed- 
munda, Fenton, Ferry of Michigan, Teeny % 
lin, Logan, Patterson, Pomeroy, Sumner, Trumbull, 
Vickers, and Wilson—15., ’ 
Axerxt—Moesrs. Blair, Boreman, Caldwell, Ham- 
i}ton of Texas, Hill, Kellogg, Lewis, Morrill of Maine, 
Nye, Pool, Ramsey, Ransom, Rice, Robertson, Saw- 
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Nang ie eg Ot 
So the motion to refer was agreed to, 

In the Senate, on December 16th, Mr, Win- 


dom, of Minnesota, offered the following reso- 
lution: 


in his recent message 

States invites the attention of Congress to the fact 

that it will be called upon at its present session to 

soamider ‘* various ent oe A oe the more certain” 

and cheaper transportation e constantly increas- 
us of Western and Southern products to the 


Aulantic seaboard,” and further says: “The 
is one that will force itself pose the lacieletive 


branch of the Government sooner or later; and1 
gest, therefore, that immediate steps be taken 
n all available information to insure equable and 
ust legislation. * * * I would therefore st 
either a committee or a commission to be 
ized to consider this whole Lagrange to report 
to Congress at some future day for its better rend 
= in legislating on this important subject :’’ there- 
‘ore— 
Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed, 
to whom shall be referred that part of the President’s 
message relating to the transportation routes to the 
seaboard, 


Mr. Windom: “The object is vag 5 to as- 
certain what remedy, if any, there is for the 
evil mentioned in the President’s message, in 
order that the thinking minds of the country 
who are now discussing that subject may have 
a medium through which they may commu- 
nicate their views to the Senate, and that 
some committee may have it in charge whose 
attention will be given to the subject. I do 
not desire to discuss the resolution. Itis plain 
on its face, Ithink. There is no special e 
or route intended by it, but it is prompted 
simply by a desire, on the part of myself and 
those whom I have consulted, to iny te 
this question and ascertain whether ; 
och’ the, Suamle bet aiuatie seal 
which the people are su 

the inland pr Southern States. I ask the 
action of the Senate on the resolution.” 

Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky, said: “If we 
are going to have a commission or a commit- 
tee, on this subject, let us have all the ques- 
tions involved in it considered. The question 
which lies at the root of the whole thing would 
be the constitutional power of this Government 
7 ses es way or = water oeine de oan 
throug e States, they nct asking from 
the seaboard to the Ohio. <A great many of 
us would desire it, deeming it important, and 
would concur in the policy of it if the constitu- 
tional pores were vested in Congress.” 

Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, said: “I think the 
subject is of sufficient gravity to entitle it to 
the prominence that a separate committee 
will give it. It seems to me that the question 
of cheaper transportation between the interior 
and the seaboard is a question that must be 
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met. But, sir, the subject is crowding itself 
upon the attention of the country as to how 
this great object shall be prensa plished, how 
cheaper transportation can be secar ween 
the interior and the seaboard, Something 
must be done. There is no doubt about that. 
It isi bipeenetne qhanselage Yes 
gress should go, just w @ powers n- 
gress are in the matter, and. then it is impor- 
tant to collect information as to what means it 
would be best to use. , : 
“Now, I am one of those who think rail- 
roads are in their infancy ; that, when railroads 
are canals will be disused between 
the West and the Atlantic. I believe the 
tr will be altogether by iron 
eventually. I believe that railroads will reach 
a point where they can compete with water 
transportation. T! however, are questions 
that ought to be examined; and, if there wasa 
committee which made this subject prominent, 
it would receive information all over the coun- 
try from men who have investigated and are 
investigating it. There are a great many 
pe mn minds in the country investigating 
3 
it sufficient prominence by appointing a com- 
mittee that would receive communications 
from those who had reflected on the subject, 
and in that way Congress, if it takes no action 
by way of legislation, may be of use in the 
way of disseminating information. I hope the 


resolution will pass.” 
said: “Mr, Presi- 


r. of Sor 
dent, I do not know that I have any objection 
to the raising of this committee, or to any dis- 
position the Senate may see fit to make of that 
potion of the President's message that is em- 
raced in the resolution ; but, so far as the con- 
stitutional question is concerned, I must say 
that, if there is any question at all to be found 
in the Constitution upon which it is utterly 
ible for any committee to shed more 
t than has already been shed upon it, it is 
ine this question of the power of the 
eral Government to construct works of 
internal improvement. If there is any ques- 
tion upon which the argument on both sides 
is completely exhausted, and on which no new 
oo, ean be shed, it is precisely that question. 
ot only is it discussed in the speeches that 
haye been made in Congress upon the subject, 
but in papers that have emanated from the 
most distinguished statesmen of the country, 
beginning with the celebrated report of Ham- 
ton on mannfactures in 1791, and coming 
down to the present time, so that there is not, 
to the student of the constitutional history of 
this country and of the Constitution itself, one 
single idea left to advance on the one side or 
the other. Not that people have agreed about 
the true interpretation of the Constitution; 
they have not, and they never will, and no re- 
port that you can have from a committee will 

make them agree upon it.” 
Mr. Casserly, of California, said: “I wish to 


vou. x11.—10 A 


at question, and I think we should give . 
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say, sir, that I shall vote for this. resolution, 
and in doing so I do not consider that I com- 
mit myself to any view of the constitutional 
question which has just been mentioned by 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Thurman). The 
question of cheap, prompt transportation to 
tide-water of the persons and the products 
of the United States, and most especially of 
the products of the United States, is, of the 
many leading questions of the day, perhaps 
one of those most pressing for a solution. 
Whether the existing means of transportation 
as controlled by the railroads of the country 
under the present system of management, or 
any system which we are likely to obtain for 
along time to come while the same control 
continues, will present the desired solution of 
that problem, isa very serious question. 
For myself I wish I could think of it as a ques- 
tion presenting much more favorable prospects 
in the future pare erp tgesy ares u 
Ba guessics being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: 
Yzas—Messrs. Aleorn, Ames, Anthony, Bayard, 
Brownlow, Buckin, ham, Caldwell, Cameron, Car 
on ig, 


mter, Casserly, handler, Clayton, 
orbett, Cragin, Da munds, Fenton, 


Coupes Cc 

Ferry of Connecticut, Ferry of Flan 
Bralaghayacti; Gibran asian il 
Hitehcock, Howe, Johnston, Kelly, Lew 


Machen, Morrill” of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, 
Patterson, Pomeroy, 


Pratt seer, eo  Bobertson Saulsbury, Scott. 
y. ce. juisdw : 
: jacioon! omnes, ‘Thurman, 


Sherm Stevenson, Stew: 
Ti n, ‘Trumbull, Wilson, and Windom—56. 
Ays—Messrs. Cole, Hamilton of Maryland, and 


Vickers—3, 
Axssent—Messrs. Blair, Boreman, Goldthwaite, 
Hamilton of Texas, Kellogg, Nye, Pool, m, 
er, Schurz, Spencer, Sprague, Stockton, West, 
right—15. 
So the resolution was adopted. But no 
further action was taken on the subject. 


In the Senate, on December 17th, the fol- 
lowing resolution was read the second time. 
It had previously been adopted in the House: 


Whereas, The national unity cannot fail to be 
strengthened by the remembrance of the services 


of those who f the battles of the Union in the 
late war of the rebellion: therefore— 

Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives in Congren soenlie, As the expression of the 
sentiment of Congress, that no measures be taken 
toward removing from the Army Register or the 


regimental colors of the United States the names of 
the battles of the rebellion. 

The Vice-President: “The Senator from 
Vermont asks unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of this joint resolution at the pres- 
ent time. Is there objection?” 

Mr. Sumner: ‘“T object.” 

The Vice-President: “ This resolution will 
lie on the table.” 


In the Senate, on January 22d, the motion 
was made to proceed to the consideration of 
the bill to abolish the franking privilege and 
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provide for the transmission of official docu- 
ments and other public matter. 

The question was on agreeing to the motion, 
and, on being taken, resulted as follows : 


4 Borerban, Bucking 
Sy Corbett Ferry of Gsineteat Flan 
Kell, Morrill of Maine, Morrill of Ver Patter- 
Stowers, Borattone Thurman, West, Wileor Win 

Carpe FEa- 
munds, Hamilton ofa an mu, Johewton, | Lewis, 


Machen, Norwood, Rol and Stevenson 
3. 


Ansznt—Messrs, Anthony, Blair, Brownlow, Cald- 
well, Cameron, Casserly, Chandler, Clayton, Cooper, 
in, Davis, Fenton, Ferry of Mich , Gilbe 
Goldthwaite, Hamilton of Texas, Howe, Le P Mor- 
bat, Ne on a Sener Tipton Trumbull, 
er, ’ ° 
and Vickers—31. 


So the motion was to; and the Sen- 
ate, as in Committee of the Whole, ed 
to consider the bill to abolish the ing priv- 


ilege and to provide for the transmission of 
official documents and other public matter. 

The first section abolished the franking priv- 

from and after the 1st day of July, 1873, 
and declared that thenceforth all official cor- 
es of whatever nature, and other 

lable matter sent from or addressed to any 
officer of the Government, or person now au- 
thorized to frank such matter, should be charge- 
able with the same rates of postage as may be 
lawfully imposed upon like matter sent by or 
addressed to other persons, 

The second section provided that there 
should be prepared and issued by the Post- 
Office Department to the President of the 
United States, to each head of Department, 
and to the Secretary of the Senate and the 
Olerk of the House of Representatives, proper 
stamps, which should print or impress the 
name of the seh een or officer using the 
same, respectively, and the nature of the mat- 
ter to be sent thereunder, as “ De ent of 
the Interior, Mechanical Repo » “Executive 
Office, President’s Message,” and the like, and 
the date or other proper device, as the Post- 
master-General may direct, which stamps 
should be used by the Department or officer to 
whom the same may be issued, respectively, 
only for the purpose of stamping all book 
documents, and other official matter ated 
from such Department or office, respectively, 
aon in the use of the same, by the Sec- 
retary of the Senate and Clerk of the House of 
Representatives, all reports and other docnu- 
ments printed by order of their tive 
Houses. Such stamps shall be used for no 
other purposes than that stated, and all matter 
so stamped shall therenpon pass through the 
mails without requiring further stamps or 
charge, and the postage upon all books, docu- 
‘tents, and other public matter so stamped shall 
be charged by the Post-Office Department to 
the Department or office issuing the same, 


rt, plate, 
who s 
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“es , and the amonnt so shall 
be eirayed by such Departments officers 
ont of appropriations to be made therefor by 

as part of the incidental expenses of 
MMGostion three provided for the penishient 

on three provi r 
of any ne who should forge or counterfeit 
any such offic Ltreey ‘rites or See 
sean, or who should counterfeit any die or 
sat therefor, or who should make or print, or 
owingly use or sell, or have in his 


with intent to use or sell anysuch false, 
or counterfeit die-plate, stamp, or sti ; 


machine, or any paper wrapper or envel 
stamped by any fleets Sogo crountertt de 
ge-stamp, or stamping-machine, or 
ae or fo to be made 
any such offic’ e-plate, , or stamping- 
machine, without the special direction mk 
Post-Office Department, or who, after the same 
have been prepared, should, with intent to de- 
fraud the revenue of the Post-Office wes. 
ment, deliver an wreath a: dies, pla 
stamps, or stam “ma to any person 
or rroena ether than such as should be author- 
to receive the same, by instrument of writ- 
ing duly executed under the hand of the Post- 
master-General and the seal of the Post-Office 
Department. 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont: “I desire to offer 
an amendment, to come in after line twen 
Seven, on page 2, as a proviso: : 

ided, That no compensation or allowance shi 
wae Latiaves be muds to Senators, or mem! 
and Delegates of the House of ves, on 
account of postage. 


“Tf this wrchica ieeptrngs breton! to abol- 
ish the franking privilege, there should be some 
appropriate legislation in relation to what is 
to be done to take its place. Now, I appre- 
hend that most Senators who vote for the Dill 
are doing it in an entirely disinterested manner, 
and that they mean to lessen the res 
of the Government in consequence of this bill, 
and if they do so mean, then it is not the pur- 
pose hereafter to support an amendment that 
will give each one of us two or three times the 
amount of Se that we pay out, 

“T therefore offer this amendment, taking it 
for granted that the Senators who vote against 
it reserve to themselves the p: of obtain- 
ing compensation that certainly is an equiva- 
lent and perhaps more than an equivalent for 
is and fe they a vote “7 Hr then hereafter 

ey will oppose all propositions to put money 
in their pockets in consequence of the abolition 
of the franking privilege.” ' 

Mr. Hamlin, of Maine, said: “TI do not think 
the amendment of my friend from Vermont 
will prove very effective. Whenever a Oon- 
gress subsequent to this shall see fit to 
priate money to pay its own postage it do 
80, and what will become of the Senator's 
amendment? It is an unnecessary amend- 
ment. 


“T want to call the attention of the Senate 
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to one provision in this bill which to me is 
very objectionable. I have sincerely been in 
favor of abolishing the franking pri from 
the first, I am so now, and shall vote ‘or the 
bill if it be not amended; but I think it ought 
to be amended. I have been sincerely in favor 
of abolishing the franking privilege because I 
believed it would be one means of retrenching 
the expenses of our Government, in the vast, 
in the astonishing amount of useless public 
printing that is done and that has sw now 
_to the of two or three million dol- 
lars a year. This bill does not touch it at all, 
but it provides that all matter ero by the 
Government shall go free through the mail pre- 
cisely as it goes now, only that it shall be paid 
for out of the Treasury. It provides for the 
distribntion of all your public printed matter, 
not your speeches, not your own private cor- 

; but for all public printed matter 


stamps are to be furnished to the Secretary of 
the and by him furnished to members. 
Yout fail to accomplish what I regard 
as the good to be dope by the abolition 


of the franking privilege ; you fail to apply that 
remedy whic ta my judgment has Nestle 
necessary to stop this gigantic expenditure in 
the way of public printing. I am not able to 
say—perhaps the chairman of the Committee 
on Printing can tell me—but I think the ex- 
pea for public printing last year were 

etween two and three million dollars, I do 
not think in ordinary years they amount to 
that; and how many and how worthless are 
the documents that are printed, that go back 
to the r manufacturer, again to be manu- 
factor material upon which printing is 
again to be made. 

‘“* Now, if the Senate are disposed to still con- 
tinue that, you are then reduced simply to this 
eer sine: = ets - ne poe ei 

vilege of mem of Congress, lea 
every other abuse under existing law, leaving 
all the vast expenses of your printing ng) ool 
ment to go on precisely as they have n 
going on and are going on now.” 

Mr. Frelinghuysen, of New Jersey, said: 
“Mr. President, I shall vote for the amendment 
of the Senator from sigan For why peeaid 
we vote money into the Treasury as postage i 
_we are afterward to vote it to ourselves to pay 
postage with? But it is not in reference to 
this amendment that I have a word to say. 

“T am opposed, as is the party with which I 
am associated, to the abuses of the franking 
Lape and they a lg ; but I 
am not op; to ing privilege prop- 
erly mer administered. This bill does 
not attempt to correct abuses, but abolishes 
franking. This is a representative Govern- 
ment, a Government by the people, and I hold 
it, sir, eminently undesirable that there should 
be a tax imposed upon the most free and unre- 
strained communication between the people 
and their representatives. Thusis the popu 
will made known, the petitions of those dered 
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heard, and information disseminated. The 
franking privilege has done much to promote 
human rights and liberty. So faras I am per- 
sonally concerned, it would be a relief to be 
free of the franking privilege. To me it isa 
burden and no privilege. But it is a most 
valuable right tothose that I represent. It be- 
longs to my constituents. I know that the 
people of this country, however, have not that 
view of the subject. They fail to appreciate 
the benefits of the franking privilege because 
of its abuses. The bill we ought to pass is one 
correcting the abuses of the privilege and not 
abolishing it. Let me briefly and without due 
consideration state what the bill should be.” 
Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, said: ‘‘I have here- 
tofore voted against the repeal of the franki 
privilege. 1 propose to vote for it now, and 
will give the reason formy vote. I had hoped 
that the abuses complained of would be reme- 
died without the repeal of the law; but no le- 
eee of that character has been proposed. 
think if we repeal the law, and I should pre- 
fer an absolute repeal to any other; whatever 
may be necessary for the transaction of the 
public business will then be done, and it will 
be done by a perfectly fair bill. I do not be- 
lieve that we shall ever get that legislation 
which we ought to have on this subject until 
the law is repealed and the question is brought 


directly before Co: 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘The bill 
itself is an utter delusion, and I for one am 
not afraid to say so. In the first place, it is 
not honest. As the Senator.from Maine has 
said, it does not begin to do what. it pretends 
to do, what the people are taught to suppose 
it is going todo. On the contrary, it puts the 
Treasury Department to the expense of print- 
ing a vast number of highly-engraved and 
elegantly-gotten-up stamps, got out through 
the intervention of the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, not through the Burean of Engraving 
and, Printing in the Treasury Department, 
which we have to do that very Suns: 

“Mr. President, is it not a good thing for a 
party and for the Senate to be tolerably candid 
with the le of the United States? If we 
have told the people of the United States in 
our convention at Philadelphia that we were 
going to abolish the franking privilege, where 
is the use of saying to them we have abolished 
it when we have not? Where is the use of 
leading them to believe that we have accom- 
plished a reform when we have gone back- 
ward? The people whom I have the honor 
in part to represent do not have much faith in 
that sort of thing; and I presume it is so with 
the people of other States; and therefore the 
Legislature of the State of Vermont. at its last 
session refused to pass a resolution in favor of 
the abolition of the franking privilege, but did 
pass a resolution, calling upon her Representa- 
tives to take every means they could to redress 
any abuses that might exist in it, because they 
believed, as the Senator from New Jersey has 
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so well stated, that the franking privilege, as 
it is called, is the privilege of the people, and 
not the privilege of their ts, 
their names to information 
cated to the le. It isa burden apon us, 
a duty upon us, and it is the privilege or right 
of the people; and the people pay for it, as 
they ought to do.” 

tr Hin, of Georgia, said: ‘Mr. President, 
I shall make no point upon the amendment 
proposed, however I may vote upon it, bat I 
think it not inopportune at this stage of pro- 
ceeding to give notice to the Senate that I 
shall move, when the appropriation bill for the 
legislative, executive, and judicial expenses of 
the Government, which has come to us from 
the House, is under consideration, to amend it 
by striking out lines ten and eleven, which 
read, ‘for compensation and mileage of Sena- 
tors, $405,000,’ and inserting in lieu thereof, 
*for compensation and mileage of Senators, 
$627,000.’ That computation adds $3,000 
for each Senator to the sum’ named ‘in the 
Honse bill. I shall also move to strike out the 
sum named in line one hundred and twenty- 
one, which now reads, ‘for msation and 


mileage of members of the House of Repre- | 


sentatives and Delegates from Territories, 
$1,650,000,’ and insert in lieu thereof, «$2, 
409,000,’ which is, upon ‘a computation’ of the 
present number of members and Delegates in 
the House, an addition of $3,000 to their sala- 
ries also. The amendment will go to this ex- 
tent: that the compensation of Senators and 
Representatives in and Delegates 
from the Territories, shall be $8,000 per annum 
—that will be another and distinct amend- 
ment, or form part of one of the first named— 
to be paid as at present provided by Jaw, and 
to commence from the beginning of the Forty- 
second Oongress. 

“Those are the amendments that I shall 
offer to that bill at the proper time. I rather 
wish that the appropriation: bill had -prece- 
dence of the bill we are now considering, be- 
= it might influence moyen | oe views 

ators upon the expediency of passing 
the bill now fefore us. Independent of the 
increased compensation which is: proposed 7 
the amendment that I have suggested, I shou' 


pose suppose there is a single Senator who 
wonld be willing to sit here at the present 
com n of $5,000 a year and mil 


and deprive himself of the poor benefit of 
franking privilege. 

“I know how much the country has been 
made to believe this privilege has been abused. 
No doubt in'some instances it has been abused, 
gromly abused, That, evidently, is the: fanlt 
of whoever chooses to abuse it. 
convenience, one that I have always exercised 
myself, and as I suppose most gentlemen have 
done, with very strict regard to the law.” 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, said: “ A’ single 
word. I would be much more in favor of 
a bill that merely reformed the abuses of the 


It isa great to frank 
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franking : ies the ann) that is now 
pending; and yet, despairing of, any 
such bill, I propose to vote for one after 


just and ent. mem- 

a mages the — privilege neeeneat 
‘it is. a burden, they can any 

sation for its surrender. So: far as the 

ernment itself is concerned, it is a blunder to 

suppose that the Governmentis to be 

one si picayune by this measure, Th 


a 
. 
s 


The question being taken, resulted es follows 


e. 

Saulsbury, Ridexton, Sumn 
ickers, and Windom—25, : - 
So the amendment was agreed'to. © 
Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said : “IT me 

further to amend the bill, by striking out the 

second and third sections. The effect of the 
peinbt ate hams - 1} caalee 
the franking ] ‘square out. 
shall vote for P skthen OP conte + ie 
The Presiding Officer: “The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Wiscor 
striking out the second and ‘third sections 


the bill.” vie 


The amendment was 
nays not counted. , 
r. Carpenter: “ Now I move to amend the 
first section.” ror ires he anal 
The Chief Clerk: “The bill as amended now 
reads:” hick int ls 


Dee it enacted, eto., That the franking privilege be 
‘cara 13; Be sed trom end ater the 


officer of the Government or person now ‘ized 
such matter, shall be chargeable with the 
same rates of as may be lawfully imposed 


upon like matter sent by or addressed to other per- 
sons, chi « 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont:.‘* May I ask if the 
amendment just adopted has stricken out the 
amendment asorhert by me?” nL 
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7 That no compensation. or ‘allowance 
shall now or a 
bers and Delegates of the 
The amen s agreed to.. 
Mr. Bay: Delaware, said: “TI think it 
pretty ertain that an equal amount of hum- 
uggery has never co’ with 
matter ever came before Congress as is 
t mths qpoeed. a: shiolibion of the 
; rivilege.. a_joke pretty 
much for the last hour in the Se : r 
aserious one for the people of the country ; 
and, in order that the may take time to 
consider this matter a little more discreetly, 
I move that the Senate do now adjourn.” 
The motion to adjourn was not ed to, 
The bill was reported to the Senate as 
amended; and the amendments riade as in 
Committee of the Whole were coneurred in: 
The amendments were ordered to be en- 


On its p the yeas and nays were or- 
dered; daly om Veli taken, resulted as follows: 
YeAs—Messrs. Aleorn, Antho 


1 ; ty Fe 
fees Sepp ieenenas 
1 
wis, Pratt Bae ever B are, Scott, Sher. 
man, Sp Ste Sto Thurman, West, 
ilson, Windom, and Wrig 
AYS—Mess ; cng an Baskingham, Car- 
ilnehon, None Pool, Rebate on 
Stevenson, and Tipton 16. me 4 
SENT — 


Cameron, Cla: foe hgh eat 

Hamilton of Maryland, Hamilton bape pean 
Maine. wee ne ~ Vermont, Sow yes 

rumbull, me Vickers—24, ; 


the franki ‘vil 
My. Ginpentens “Tsu: 


iggest. to. friend 
should rf 


the franking privil rapetee Ms 
i ri and not to trans- 
mit official documents and ot er public matter 
‘mails of the United, States,’ I 


onggent that to him.” 
Presiding Officer: “The question is on 


the amendment to the title roposed by the 
Senator from Minnesota: ; — 
e title was so’ amended. ; 
In thé House; on January 27th, the aboves 
mentioned bill was considered sr the amend- 
ments of the Senate:. 


Mr. Farnsworth, of Hlinois, said: “ The bill 
Samer oe ag ee 
& privilege pure an simple. We passedisnc 

ill once and the Senate did not act upon it: 


» day on which it was to go into effect. 
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Last summer, shortly after the Philadelphia 
Convention, I reported this bill from the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, It 
passed the House and went to the Senate, the 

being the 
lstof December, The Senate have altered that 
to, the 1st of. July next. The Senate have 
cut, off the provisions of the bill which were. 
then in it, providing for the stamping of official 
documents, and have sent us back the bill 
abolishing the franking privilege, and contain- 
ing nothing else, 

‘I propose now to ask the House to take the 
Senate at their word, adopt the amendment 
and pass the bill in accordance with the plat- 
forms of all political parties, and with what 
the House has professed its willingness to do 
so many times. — Hereafter Congress’ may 
make such. provision by supplementary legis- 
lation as it may deem best for the transmission 
of official documents. But for the present I 
desire to have a yote agreeing to the Senate 
amendments and adopting the bill in the form 
in which they have returned it to us,” 


Mr, Farnsworth: “I call for the eas and 
nays on the motion to suspend the rules,” 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The qnestion was taken, and resulted as. 
follows: . 


Messrs. Acker, Ambler, Bar. 
Tea Mery hr Ambar Aen Dai 


- num, As B Bing! Austin 
Blair, Biathaianten one 


Hawley, idee . 
Hibbard, 
ve sere 3 inne b “* 1 


- 


? 
n F. Meyers, Mitche 
his, “Niblac 7 
Palmer, Isaac C. Parker, Pendle- 

ton, Pe Poland, Porte 


Pet Rainey, Randal) 
Edward Y. Me Rice! Ritchie? 
Ellis ‘Hi, Roberts ri ; 


Robinson 
Sion H. ld, 
Slater, 


Shoemaker, 
Slocum, H. Boardman Smith, John A. Smith, Speer’ 
Sprague, Starkweather, Stevens Stevenson, Storm, 
Sto hton, Taffe, ie Dera Upson P, 
Vieughail Voorh: ell, Wakeman Walden, 
Waldron, Warren, Wells, Wheeler, Willard, Wil: 
liams of Indiana, John ‘T. Wilson, and Winchester 
144, 


“'Navé—Messps, Adams, ‘Arthur, Averill: Barber, 
sk, Boartian, Rodetick- ‘i! 


Barry, Erasmus W. Beek, rman. R. 
Butler, Caldwell; Comingo, Critcher, DuBose, Dun- 
nell, Eldredge, Elliott, Henry | D. Foster, Getz, 
Giddings 4 » Harmer, Goons E, 
Harris, Hays, John W. Hazelton Herndon, Hoar, 
Kelley, Ken i h Tewis, ard, 
Morey, Leonard Sawyer, Shel- 
don. , Stowell, 
ey, Whi 
'y, Whit- 


Packer, 
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Haven, Holman, —— Houghton, 
Low . Parker, P 
Kinsella, 4, Nepley,, Hose. ‘ar ‘eck, 


Perce, e. % 
wood, Sloss, knyder, Buther r lene ypher, 

Dwight Tow Wash ‘ownsend, 
Phones Dedhe ‘Willisme of New York, 


M. Wilson, and Young—47. 

So (two-thirds voting in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended ; and the amendments of 
the Senate were concurred in, and the bill was 


subsequently passed. 


On February 12th, the Senate at 1p. Mm. 
proceeded to the House of Representatives for 
the purpose of counting the electoral vote for 
P ent and Vice-President of the United 
States. 

The Vice-President took his seat as Pre- 
siding Officer of the joint convention of the 
two Flomaee, the 8 er occupying a chair on 
the left of the Vice-President. 

Senator Sherman, of Ohio, the teller ap- 

inted on the part of the Senate, and Messrs. 

wes, of Masentshinpelts: and Beck, of 
Kentucky, the two tellers appointed on the 
a of the House, took their seats at the 
erk’s desk, at which the Secretary of the 
Senate and Clerk of the House also occupied 


seats. 

The Vice-President: “The Senate and 
House of Representatives having met under 
the provisions oa! -n emg gh) pur- 

of opening, determin and declaring 
os deest cast for President and Vice-President 
of the United States for the term of four years 
commencing on the 4th of March next, and it 
being my duty, in the presence of both Houses 
thus convened, to open the votes, I now pro- 
ceed to discharge that duty.” 

The Vice-President then proceeded to open 
and hand to the tellers the votes of the several 
States for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, commencing with the State of 


Maine. 

Senator Trumbull, of Illinois: ‘I think the 
Governor's certificate should be read as the 
evidence of the election of the electors.” 

The Vice-President: “The tellers will re- 
port the certificate.” 

Senator Sherman (as one of the bee) 
~~ the certificate of the Governor 

e. 

Senator Trumbull said: “I would inquire 
if that certificate bears the signature of the 
Executive of the State of Maine?” 

Senator Sherman: “ The signature of Syd- 
ney Perham, as Governor, is in the centre of 
the paper, under the great seal of the state. 

Senator Trumbull: “It is not material 
where it is, if the signature of the Executive 
is there.” 

The Vice-President: “ The chair will state 
that upon several occasions of the counting 
of the electoral vote, after the first certifi- 
cate had been read in foll, the reading in full 
of the subsequent certificates has been dis- 
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cca with by general consent, unless some 
nator or Representative in a particular case 
called for the reading of the entire certificate. 
If no person objects, therefore, the tellers will 


Jeremiah re} the material of the subsequent cer- 
sidasten, subject, red mo to the demand of. 


any Senator or resentative that the docu- 
ment shall be read in full.” erveetilt 
The tellers proceeded to announce the elec- 
toral votes of the several States, it bee 
mentioned in each case that the certificate 
the election of the electors was signed by the 


Governor and countersigned by the Secretary 
of State. When the State of Georgia was 


reached— ; 
Mr. Beck, of Kentucky (one of the tell- 
ers), announced the el vote for Presi- 
dent as follows: aks 
Gratz Brown, of Missouri, six votes; Horace 

ys of New York, three votes ; Charles J. Jen- 


B. 
Greeley. 
kins, of Georgia, two votes. 


The yote for Vice-President was announced, 

as follows: “pr ah 
B. Gratz Bro Missouri, five votes; 

H. CO ot” Georg five Te, Rabin PS 

Banks, of Massacly , one vote, 


orace Greeley, of New York, cannot be 
counted, because the person for whom they 
purport to have been cast was dead at th 
au of the assembling of the electors in that 

tate. 

The Vice-President: “The gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Hoar) having made the 
et which has been stated by hii, the 

ir will read from the twenty-second joint 
rule of the two Houses :” 


If, upon the of such by 
the tellers, any question arise in. booed 
counting the votes therein certified, the same | ttre | 
been stated by the Presiding Officer, the Senate: 
thereupon withdraw, and said question shall be 
submitted to that body for its decision 3 and she 

r of the House of Representatives shall, 

© manner submit said Auriga to the House of 
Representatives for its decision; and no 
shall be decided ee ab, and no vote objected 
to shall y the pouenkons ee 

being obtained, the. 

Houses shall immediately reassemble, and. the 
siding Officer shall then annonnce the Ueclaion othe 

uestion submitted; and any such qu 
there shall be no debate in either House. And any 
other question pertinent to the 
two Houses are assembled may, 
determined in like manner, 


The Vice-President: “If there is no ob- 
jection, the gentleman from usetts 
will be understood as reserving the point 
which he has made, to be at the 
close of the counting, or w the two 
Houses may be required under the rule. to 
meet in their respective Chambers. Will that 
suit the gentleman from Massachusetts?” 

Mr. Hoar: “I have no objection.” 

The tellers resumed the reading of the cer- 


sub: and 
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tificates. When the vote of the State of Mis- 
i was announced— 

. Senator Sherman (one of the tellers) 
said: “As the form in this case is somewhat 
different from the others, I will read the cer- 
tificate of the Governor. 

The Vice-President: ‘‘The Senator from 
Illinois (Mr. Trumbull) objects to counting the 
vote of the electors of the State of Mississippi, 
on the ground that there is no certificate; they 
be b ballot, but for the present he reserves 


Senator Trumbull: “ At the suggestion of a 

Senator who thinks it would be a bad prece- 
dent when an objection is raised to pass it over 
and go through with the vote in a matter of 
such grave importance as this, I will present 
the question now.” 
. The Vice-President: ‘‘ Under the twenty- 
second joint rule the Presiding Officer now 
submits to the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in joint convention the objection 
of the eman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Hoar). It will be reported.” 

The Secretary of the Senate read as follows: 

Mr. Hoar objects that the votes by the tell- 
ers as oe been cast by the eal State 
for Horace Greeley, of New York, cannot 
counted, because said Horace Greeley, for 

to have been east, was dead at 
ectors assembled to east their votes, 
and 0 nota within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, this being an historieal fact of which the 
two Houses may take notice. 


The Vice-President: “Two copies will be 
made. of this objection, one for the Senate, 
and one for the House of Representatives, to 
be submitted to each House after the Senate 


sot, to its Ohamber.” 

Senator from Illinois (Mr, Trumbull) 

makes the following point, which the Presid- 

Officer now submits tothe two bodies in 

joint convention. 

The Secretary of the Senate read as follows: 
Mr. Trumbull objects to counting the votes cast 

for President and Vice-President by the electors in 

the State of Mississippi, for the reason it does not 

pat se from the cate of said electors that they 

voted by ballot. 


Senator Trumbull: ‘TI should like to have 


read in the certificate of the Governor of 
Mississippi both the original and supplemental 
P 


"Phe Vice-President: “That will be done.” 
Senator Trumbull: “It is suggested by my 
colleague it would be well, as these papers 
cannot be before both Houses when-we sep- 
arate, that for the information of both Houses 
ee amen in fal sh thie tina 
The Vice-President: “The Chair will state 
in this case, as in all other cases, there are two 
copies in ion of the Presiding Officer, 
y mail, and one brought by mes- 
In this case they appear to be the 
same.’ : 
The papers were again read. ti 
» The Vice-President: “The Presiding Offi- 
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eer will state that in the duplicate copies 
sent by messenger the Governor’s certificate 
does not appear to have been included; but 
the substantial point made by the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Trumbull) lies against both 
papers, that they do not state the electors 
yoted by ballot.” 

The Vice-President: “ The objection of the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. Potter) will 
be read as modified: ” 

The Clerk read as follows’: 

Mr. Potter objects to one vote of the State of 
Mississippi, because the certificate declaring that J. 
J. Spellman was appointed an elector in the stead of 
A. i Morgan, absent, by the electoral college of 
that State, in accordance with the laws of that State, 
is not si by the Governor of that State. 

And, er, that the certificate of the Secretary 
of State read does not certify any of his own 


knowl but only states he has been so notified 
as he po > Tet 


The Vice-President : “Three questions hav- 
ing arisen in regard to the counting of the 
votes for President and Vice-President, the 
Senate will now withdraw to their Chamber.” 

The Senate accordingly retired. 

The Speaker, having called the House to 
order, said: “In the joint convention for 
counting the electoral votes, an objection was 
made by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Hoar) against counting the return from 
the State of Georgia. The Olerk will read 
the objection.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hoar objects that the votes by the 
tellers as having been cast by the electors of the 
State of Georgia for Horace Gréeley, of New York, 
cannot be lawfully counted, because said Horace 
Greeley, for whom spew syncs to have been. cast. 
was dead at the time said electors assembled and 
cast their votes, and so not a person within the 
meaning of the Constitution, this being an historic 
bed of which the two Houses may properly take 
notice, 


The Clerk then read the resolution as modi- 
fied by Mr. Hoar, as follows: 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of the House of 
Representatives, the votes reported by the tellers as 
having been cast by the electors of the State of 
Geo for Horace ley, of New York, for Presi- 
dent of the United States, ought not to be counted 
the said Horace Greeley having died before the said 
yotes were cast. 


The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the affirmative—yeas 101, nays 99, not 
voting 40. 

So the resolution was to. 

The Speaker: “The Clerk will now read 
the point certified to the House from the joint 
convention, and which wasraised by Mr. Trum- 
bull, a Senator from the State of Illinois.” 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Mr. Trumbull he to counting the votes cast 
for President and Vice-President. by the electors in 
the State of Mississippi, for the reason that it does 


not appear from the certificate of said electors that 
they voted by ballot. 


Mr. Dawes: ‘ Isubmit the following resolu- 
tion:” 
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Reoleed, That in the judgment of this House the 
eight votes reported ay oy electors 
fovand for the State if Missiasippi ought to be eounted 
as reported by them. 


So the resolution of Mr. Dawes was adopted. 
er: “The Olerkwill read the 
— made in the hy coureagrn by Mr. 


Potter. ve from the State of 
New Yor vid 

The Clerk read Ma follows: 

Mr. Potter ob the counting of one vote of 
the State of M: i, because the certificate de- 
eree Oe Y. J. 5 rer posed a et 
in the stead of At . absent, by the eleo- 
toral college of with the 


Shar pease ie 
la that State, is not igned b; Sr tn Cotereds of 
re art ql that the. certifioate of the 


er, that 
Secretary of State read does any thing 

of his Saal knowl but caty teanes ha te has been 
80 <o notified as he es. 

Mr. Banks: “T offer a resolution upon that 

t. 

The Speaker: signe Chair will, be. com- 
pelled to recognize ie. cores. (Mr. Pot- 
ter) who valent tha the point in the joint conven- 

. Eldredge: “I raise a point of order. 


ue tinthet the House bee j just posers 
resolution that the eight votes of Mississip 
are auieba counted, and that this proposition 
incompatible with the resolution just 
The Speaker: “That is not a point ‘e 
order. It isa matter for the House, not the 
Chair, to decide.” 
F Mr. Potter submitted the following resolu- 
on; 


Resolved, That, as 
by the electoral colle 
as cast for 


of said Spellman 
of such State, one of the sleoteeal votes be. ta) 
aa ore electoral votes only be counted for 


Mr. Banks: “I offer the following resolution 
asa apa for the resolution just read; 


the electors of the State of Missis- 
nted in the manner directed 


hat State, legally elected, 

of the | State as oak by thoes m should ee 
that the certificate of the Governor of 
of the electoral vote cast, and the certifi- 
of the paauon of State pore oe in a seared 
f) f is in com: the 
the User oot 

The qnestion Pi recurred on the substitute 
of Mr. ks for the resolution of Mr. Potter, 

The House divided ; and there were—yeas 
109, nays 33. 

So the substitute was wee apeed 4 

The resolution as amended was then adopted. 

At three o’clock and thirty-five minutes Pp, 
M. the Senate in a body reéntered the Hall. 

The Vice-President (ha resumed the 
chair): “The Chair will a part.of the 
twenty-second rule: ” 


the its action on the 
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And no question shall 
ae ee cyetien el ee ae 
the concurrent votes of the two House Ww 
ing obtained, the two Houses ‘sh 
assomble, and the Presiding Omeer shall 
nounce the decision of the question subuntctedesateft 


Upon the first point raised by A redrcy: wh + ac 
ative f from Massachusetts (Mr. Hoar) e Sen- 


ate decided as follows: pes 
Resolved, That the electoral votes of Georgia, , 
for Horace Greeley, be counted. 


The House of Representatives decided as 


follows: 
Resolved, That the votes reported by the: tellers as. , 
having been cast by ocparatel by eles 
gia for Horace Greeley, of ld fo we deak 
be counted, the 


of the United States o' 
said Horace Greeley ha’ died ‘before aid Votes 
were cast. 

Upon this question there is a non-concur- 
rence of the two Houses. | 

On the ——- submitted by the eaten 
from Illinois (Mr. Trumbull) in regard to the 
votes of the State of Mississippi, the Senate 
adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, That the electoral v— of the State of 

Mircievipnh be be counted. 

And the House of Reipieonttantnes adopted 
the following resolution: 

Resolwed, That in ws of this House the 

h rted tellers the 
sto and fr the Atco ipl mughtite 
be counted as reported \ 


On this question ne mee of the two Houses 
are concurrent. 

On the third point raised by the Represent- 
ative from New York (Mr. Potter), which 
was in regard to the election of one elector 
from Mississippi, the Senate adopted the fol- 
to lowing resolution, which is covered also by 
vote of the State: 

Resolved, That the vote cast by James J. oy 


one of the electors for the State of Mississippi, 
counted. 


The House of Representatives adopted iy 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That the electors of the State of | 
ang anno ae a ae in the po coped 


in accordance 
aaeton proven of the ie Constitaton ef the rye: 
pee were le elected, an e vote 0! 
as cast by hone should thas 
a certificate Hi the bp teste Be of tera Po of the» 
vote cast, and the certificate 


electoral 
res of that Bate in phen “choice of 
electors, is 
laws of the United Seates States. - y 

Therefore, by the Swanky -cccind joint ele, 
there being a non-concurrence between the 
two Houses u the three votes cast in the 
State of Georgia, for Horace Greeley for Presi- 
dent of the Tnited States, they cannot be 
counted. And, in accordancé with. the same 
joint rule, the votes of the State of Mississippi 
will be counted. 

Senator Trumbull: “I object to the recep- 
tion of the vote of Texas, because there is no 
certificate of the executive authorities of that 
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State to show that the who voted for 
President and Vice-President were appointed 
as electors of that State, as required by act of 


Congress. 
The Vice-President: “ The Chair would sug- 


gest that any other objection to the count- 


ing of the on A of Texas be now submitted to 
the joint ee ’ = ap 
key : object to the coun Oy) 
the electoral vote of the State of Texas because 
four of the electors, less than a+ majority of 
those undertook to fill the places of 
other four electors who had been elected and 
were absent.” 
Ph ja Vice-President: ‘These two objections 
psa icy pene | of Texas having been 
made, the’ will now withdraw to their 
Cas erty aie tom 
y e 
Hall of the House. 


The Speaker resumed the chair, and called 
the Honse to order. 

The Olerk read the following, from the joint 
convention of the two Houses : 

— Trumbull objected to the vote of Texas 

because there is no certificate by the executive 

auth: of that State that the persons who voted 
for P: and Vice-President were appointed as 
wer tice by the act of Con- 


<< Dawes submitted the following resolu- 

on: 
Resolved, That, in the judgment of this House, the 
SEN pat tale tray 
‘ie "Davwon taken on the resolution 
Pryce yaaa there being 


—yeas 1 
“yeu 108 Qheckary othe Olerk will now report 


. the next iy cag which comes from the joint 
convention. ; 


by, Olerk read as follows: 


vote othe ected to the counting of the elec- 
3A beer Texas because four el 


isvale's of those elected, undertook to 
ae er four electors, who had been 


Me. Dickey: ee offer the following resolu- 


tion: 
of this he 
gra the judgment oft is coat t 


elisa vote ab the State of 


nok toe 
may four less than apie of 
re 1 undlertonk to fill the Sloan 0 
been elected and were absent. 
Mr. Banks; “I move to amend the resolu- 
striking out all after the word. ‘ re- 
solved’ and inserting the following :” | 


That a ‘is an number, which 
Semootarran sctivceas cna mat 
conflict wi 4 ties 


counted. 
Mr. Banks: “I call for the previous qneation.” I 


The previous question was seconded and 
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the main question ordered; and under the 

eration thereof the amendment of Mr. 

pooh agreed to, and the resolution as amended 
opted. 


“At five o’clock and five minutes Pp, m. the 
Senate in a body reéntered the Hall. 

The Vice-President (having resumed the 
chair): ‘*Two objections haying been made to 
the counting of the votes of the electors of the 
State of Texas, the Senate upon the first ob- 
jection, made by the Senator from Llinois 
(Mr. Trumbull), resolved as follows:” 


Resolved, That the electoral vote of the State of 
tanding the objection 


“ And the House of Representatives resolved 
as follows: 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Ho the 
ome of Texas should reyes oe as reparhet by. the 

ers. 

On the second objection, by Mr. Dickey, 
the Senate resolved as follows: 7 

That the objection raised by Mr. Dicke 
Rapes the mt tek vote of the State of. Tame 
be and the same is overruled. 

* And the House of Representatives resolved 
as follows: 

That a quorum is an arbi 
wie These 
pus poe: it does not ap t the choice of electors 
conflict with the law of Texas asto a quorum 
for i transaction of business, the vote of the eleo- 
tors for President and Vice-President be counted. 
* So (the two Houses having’concurred) the 
vote of Texas, under the twenty- 
second joint rule, will be counted.” 

The Vice-President: ‘The Chair in present- 
ing the electoral vote of the State of Arkansas 
states it was received by him by mail on the 
1ith of December, 1872, and by messenger at 
the Department of State, and in the absence 
of the Vice-President by the President pro tem- 


number, 
ht to establish for itself. 


el 


pore of the Senate on the 28th of December, 


1872. On the 4th or 5th day of February, 
that is, during the present month, a person, 
claiming to be the messenger commissioned to 
bring the electoral vote of the State of Arkan- 
sas, presented himself at the Vice-President’s 
room with a paper, not in the form of law, 
but addressed to him as President of the Sen- 
ate, and stated to him what he alleged to be 
its contents, representing himself to be com- 
thissioned as messenger to bring the vote. 
The Vice-President said he would open the 
paper, as it was addressed to him, but he 
would not receive: it even informally.’ After 
reading its contents, he found that it did not 
in any respect comply with the requirements 
of the law on the subject.” 

Senator Rice: “I object to counting the 
vote of Arkansas; and will reduce my objec- 
tions to writing.” 

Senator Hamlin : “ While the Senator from 
Arkansas is reducing his objections to writing, 
propose we proceed to the electoral vote of 
the State of Louisiana.” 
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The Vice-President: “ From Louisiana there 
have been received two returns sent by mail 
and two by messenger, each of the last Sale 
been received by the Secretary of State, in the 
absence of the Vice-President and the Presi- 
= of the Senate pro tempore from the seat 

vernment. The first wren made by L, 
danez, was received on the 3lst of De- 
pr within the time required by the Con- 
stitution. The second return was received on 
the 2d of January, being one day within the 
time required by the Constitution. What ap- 
to be the oe oe were received by 
mail on the 10th and 14th of December. The 
Chair will first submit those returns which 
reached the office of the Secretary of State, in 
accordance with law, on December 31st. 

* On the 10th of sega last the Chair _ 
ceived an envelope by on the 
outside that it Destioel abe vote, for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, of the State of Louisi- 

ee by eight Bete — 22 need 

2d % day of January. ing rst Thursday 

after the first Wednesday in January, a mes- 
res arrived with a sealed envelope wa 

the same persons, which was received by 

e Department of State in the absence from 
the city of the Vice-President and the Presi- 
dent pro tempore of the Senate, which was 
represented to contain the same vote of the 
State of Louisiana. There have been seven 
objections made in regard to receiving me 
votes of Louisiana, some of them 
eeiving any vote from that State. The Chair 
would suggest that in taking up these objec- 
tions the two Houses might act. first upon 
those which lie to the counting of the vote of 
Louisiana at all.” 

Senator Rice: “I object to the counting of 
the votes of the State of because 
the official returns in said State, made accord- 
ing to the laws of said State, show that the 
persons certified to by the Secretary of State 
as elected, were not elected as electors for 
President and Vice-President at the election 
held November 5, 1872; and, secondly, because 
the returns read by the tellers are not certified 
according to law.” 

The Senate retired from the hall. 


The House was called to order. 

The Clerk read the objection made in joint 
convention by the Sineten from Arkansas (Mr. 
Rice) to the counting of the vote from that 


Mr. Kellogg, of Lonisiana: “I offer the fol- 
lowing snbstitate: ” 


coemapleed, That the electoral vote of Arkansas be 


ane Dawes: “Tt ought to be ‘that in the 
judgment of the House the electoral vote be 


counted,’ 

Mr. Kellogg: “I will caged my resolution 
in that way, ‘that in the ent of this 
Honse the electoral vote of tate of Arkan- 


$28, a8 reported by the tellers, be counted.’ ” 
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The question was taken, and it was decided 
in iv appellate 103, nays 26, not vot- 
the resolution as amended by on 


ted. 
Garfie 9 er 
eT Gah Id, of Ohio: “I off fhe 
resolution : ’ ae 3 
e Clerk ae as follows: ; 


That, in the judgment: of 


suerte returns me dae J the eee 


electoral yote of the 
counted, 
We 


electoral vote of that State. counting 
tellers, having been considered 
Houses, the Senate has ew 2 “oe evo 


Resolved, That the electoral vote of oat 
should not be counted. 


“ And the House has resolved ewhtiowds: 


Resolved, That the ‘electoral vote of the State'of — 
counted. 


Arkansas, ‘as reported by the tellers, be 
“There being a non-concurrence of the two 
Houses on this Seber the vote of Arkansas, 
in accordance with the provisions of the twen- 
ty-second joint rule, will not be counted, That 
= ry es that— 
uestion shall b be a deshded affirmatively, and no 
be counted, except by the con- 


Be, objected to shi 
current votes of poy two Houses, 


“The several objections made on wits 


nds to the coi pt She erase 
m Louisiana having been considered 
ole my ei the Senate has aigiviccts! asf 


Resolved, That all o hv 
been considered, no el vote cpurperng to 


that of the State of Louisiana 


«“ acne, the House has Saaaat as el 
Resolved, That, in the 


none of the returns reported by the tellers as 
tered nh gs of the =e 


“On this question there isac 
the Houses; — the oa vo 
siana will not be counted. The tell 
now announce the result of the ete.” 

The result was announced b: 

The Vice-President then said: mec 
number of electors to vote for President 
Vice-President of the United States, 

rted by the tellers, is 866, of which the m 
Jority is 184, Of these votes 849 have been 
counted for President, and 852 for Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States. The result of the vote 
for President of the United States, — 
by the tellers, is, for Mayet held 
286 votes; for B. Gratz Bro 
18 votes; for Thomas A, rian of Mio ofluliane 
42 votes; for Charles J. Jenkins, of 
2 votes; and for David Davis, of Illinois, I vote. 
The result of the vote, as reported by the 


TS: 


go 
76 


iT 
? 


Pug 


4 


SS eee ee 
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~ tellers, for Vice-President of the United States, 


is, for Henry W of Massachusetts, 286 
votes; for B. Gratz , of Missouri, 47 
votes; for Nathaniel P. Banks, of Massachu- 
setts, 1 vote; for George W. Julian, of Indiana, 
5 votes; for Alfred H. Colquit, of Georgia, 5 
votes; for John M. Palmer, of Illinois, 3 votes; 
for Thomas E. Bramlette, of Kentucky, 3 votes; 
for William S. Groesbeck, of Ohio, 1 vote; and 
for Willis B. Machen, of Kentucky, 1 vote. 
“Wherefore, I do declare that Ulysses S. 


_ Grant, of the State of Illinois, having received 


a majority of the whole number of electoral 
votes, is duly elected President of the United 
States for four years, commencing on the 4th 
‘day of March, 1873; and that Henry Wilson, 
of the State of Massachusetts, Bevin received 
a majority of the whole number of electoral 
votes for Vice-President of the United States, 
is duly elected Vice-President of the United 
States for four years, commencing on the 4th 
day of 1873. 

“The object for which the House and Sen- 
ate have assembled in joint convention having 
been accompli the Senate will retire to 
its chamber.” 

The Senate accordingly retired from the 
Hall of the House of Representatives. 


In the House, on February 24th, the Appro- 
ceesion Bill being under consid Mr. 
tler, of Massachusetts, moved to amend the 
amendment reported from the Committee of 
the Whole, and to substitute for it the follow- 


vy a Clerk read as follows: 


That on and after the 4th day of March, a. p. 1873 
the President of the United States shall vecalte for 
his services during the term for which he shall have 

elected the sum of $50,000 annum in full 


to be at the ; 

the Vice-President of the United States shall aisc 
receive for his services during the term for which he 
shall have been elected the sum of $10,000 per annum 
in full for his services, to be paid quarterly at the 
ey j and the Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States shall receive the sum of 
0,500 Re annum, and the justices of the Supreme 

of the United States s receive the sum of 

0,000 per annum each, “yr pee soar at = 


State 

of War, the Secretary 
the Pept A of the Interior, the At- 
torney-General, and the Postmaster-General, shall 
ead td ore annum mer ore their services ; 
each Assistant Secre of the Treasury, State 
Ter pete fea 
compe id quarter ; and the 
Speaker of the House of Represstiteti ven shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $10,000 per annum, and 
Senators and tatives in Congress and 


1 . Representatives, and Dele- 
‘orty-second Congress, shall receive 
compensation at the rate of $7,500 per annum each, 
and in lieu of mileage there s all be allowed to each 
Senator. sentative, and Delegate, including 
those of the Forty-second Congress, his actual ex- 
mpere from his place of residence to Washi m 

ity, at the commencemant of each session of Con- 
gress. and return, to be certified in a bill of items, to 
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be ciao a voucher ; —_ the sum of $1,200,000, or 
50 muc. as ma De 1s here ap- 
propriated therefor, - igitehe ne 

Mr. Hawley, of Connecticut: ‘I raise the 
point of order on the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Butler), that it is 
not germane to the amendment reported from 
the Committee on Appropriations.” 

Mr. Holman, of Indi said: “I raise the 
point of order that it is new legislation.” 

The Chairman: ‘One point of order only 
can be entertained at a time. The Ohair over- 
rules the point of order of the gentleman from 
Connecticut (Mr. Hawley), that this amend- 
ment is not germane. The Chair will now 
hear the point of order of the gentleman from 
Indiana tr. Holman). 

Mr. Holman: ‘I raise the point of order 
that each one of the salaries enumerated in 
this proposed amendment is fixed by law; and 
the effect of this amendment is to change ex- 
isting law.” 

The Chairman: “The Ohair rules that so 
much of this amendment as provides for an 
increase of existing salaries is in order.” 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, said: ‘I desire 
to say a few words on this amendment. The 
first part of it raises the salary of the President 
of the United States. When that matter was 
first brought before the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary Lwas opposed to it, because I thought that 
alth the salary of the President has never 
been directly increased, yet that we had by 
legislation at various times added to the farni- 
ture of the White Honse and the perquisites 
of the President so as to make a substantial 
increase of salary. I took great pains to ascer- 
tain the facts on this point, and I obtained a 
copy of an inventory of property furnished to 
the White House for the use of the President 
in the time of John Adams. I find by this in- 
ventory, which I shall make a part of my re- 
marks, that we not only in those days pro- 
vided liberally for the furniture of the White 
House, but that we stocked the President’s 
stable. Among the items in this inventory I 
find the following: 

Stable—Seven well-loo horses, chiefly ad- 
vanced in years, one set len plated Sasanee: for 
irs ber ea tgsetieta toa gprl ont oe 

our ho 6 ci ne 
saddle and holsters, one market-wagon. ; 

“Thus it appears that at that time it was 
thought proper and right for the Government 
not only to provide furniture for the Executive 
mansion, but to provide the President with 
his horses and his carriages. 

“Twenty-five thousand dollars in 1801 was 
amuch greater sum than $50,000 now. One 
thing further. It has been said everywhere 
what an outrage that the present Congress 
should raise their own salary—I mean by said 
everywhere, said in several “er peasy which 
think they go everywhere. Now, I want tostate 
this fact. Every increase of salary of members 
of Congress which ever has been made, since 
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this Government existed, always included the 
House of Representatives and the Congress in 
which the increase was made. We are only 
following the precedent without exception, for 
the plain reason we are su by experi- 
ence to mete found — our are = 
ficient, and, finding out, we increase 
our successors as well as for ourselves.” 

Mr. Gartield, of Ohio, said: ‘*1 desire tovan- 
swer some of the points which have been made 
in support of this amendment. Some of the 
salaries referred to in the amendment, I doubt 
not, are too low—perhaps all.of them. But I 
feel it to be my duty to call the attention of 
the committee to the movement of salaries in 
the last twelve years. I hold in my handa 
statement of salaries other than legislative as 
they were paid in 1860. The total amount of 
salaries of officers of this Government in: the 
several Executive de ents here in Wash- 
ington in 1860 was 864.67. The war so 
greatly increased our civil service that now in 
the year just closed, in the calendar year 1872, 
the total for the same classes of salaries with 
the increase of bureaus that have been put on 
the various departments, was $3,598,978.35 ; 
et ae increase of $2,789,113.68. 

“ Now, the fact that the salaries of the of- 
ficers of the Government other than legislative 
have been thus increased in the twelve years 
is a fact that the Honse ought to know. And 
when it is to increase the salaries by 
a sum I think somewhere in the neighborhood 
of a million and a half or two millions of dol- 
lars in one amendment, I feel it to be my duty 
to show them what. the total of the salaries 
will be. I of course believe that the proposi- 
tions in this amendment ought to be separated. 
Some of them gentlemen ought doubtless to 
vote for. But to pass that amendment in the 
lump, as laid before the committee now, I do 
not think it just, 1 do not think it equitable, 
and I do not think the House will do it; it 

ht not to be done.” 
r. Dawes, of Massachusetts, said: “I offer 
this as a substitute for the amendment pro- 


posed by my colleague.” 

The Olerk read as follows: 

That from and after the 1st of January, 1 
there shall be Site abdhies'ee eeetvecmn re 
now fixed by law, twenty-five per cent, of same 


in addition thereto as compensation to all officers in 
the several custom-honses of the United States, 
whose annual com nm as now fixed by law 
does not exceed per annum, 


Mr. Barchard, of Ilinois, said: “I should 
be pleased to hear what plea can be urged 
by gentlemen at this time in favor of an in- 
crease of salaries, Is it because the purchasing 
pone fore pt 1873 is less than wep mc 

an , when our currency was depre- 
ciated? Is it because there is more business to 
be done by the employés of the Government and 
by members of Congress than there was at that 
time? Is it because the Treasury is now flosher 
than it has been? What.do you see? Why, 
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that only during the month of January the 
Treasury 


balance had decreased ; and perhaps, 
if you go on approp: increased 
you will find that, of having any sur- 


plus to apply to a reduction of the debt, your 
‘Treasury will fall short, 1s, this the proper 
time to increase salaries? edasl huh. 3g tout 

“I admit that there is force in the proposi- 
tion to increase the President’s salary, but un- 
fortunately the Constitution does not 


it. The first section of article two of theGon- 
stitution provides that— ....- 7 fount 
The President shall, at stated tin ceive for 
his services a on, Which neither be 
increased nor diminished — forwhich 
he shall have been e he not receive 


within that period any other r 
United States, or any of them. epolrees Bm, SO 
“He has been elected President for his see- 
ond term. He may not have beeninaugurated, 
but he has already been elected, and that 
would prevent our increasing his pad rank! 
Mr. Dawes said: | “I desire only son IP 
—_ I was saying when I last occupied the 
ir. “ 


pensation. : 

“T do it because, upon looking into the re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the Government, I 
see that it is utterly impossible for us to 
all these salaries. I have a statement of the 
receipts and expenditures of the Jast quarter 
of the years 1871 and 1872. From that state- 
ment | learn that in that last quarter alone 
we have fallen behind in our receipts the sum 
of nto pore trepeie ye hoe sere 
paid $100,006 public eac 
month for the last quarter we have been run- 
ning behind, and the public debt is being in- 
creased, Yet with the public debt being in- 
creased, with the receipts over the ndi- 
tures this year falling short of the receipts of . 
last year at the rate of some $27,000,000, we 
propose to increase not only the ‘salaries of 
members of the next Congress, but of members 
of this Congress. 

“We propose the first thing after the presi- 
dential election not only to increase the sala- 
this Congrece at the rate of $8,000 your enh, 

ongress at the rate a year : 
but we leave all these under officers of the Gov- 
apo ae need this increase na com ~< 

on without the slightest’ on re 

Now, I call the attention of Rie mienbertdt the 
House, and of those who are looking on this 
night, to the fact that the first thing we do is 
to take care of our own salaries; while we 
leave the salaries of those upon whose in 
and fidelity the whole revenue service | 
country depends entirely uncared for and un- 
provided for.” tube 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, said: “ As m 
colleague (Mr. Dawes) has offered his amend- 
ment as a substitute for mine, I must antago- 
nize it. If he had offered it simply as an ad- 


aE 


ee 


on 


‘but to $7,500, this amendment cuts 
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dition to my amendment, I do not know what 
I would have done. «A 

Nowy; I wish to call the attention of this 
Committee of the Whole to this fact: the leader 
of this House, the: Senae uy — 
of Ways and Means (Mr. Dawes), knowing 
existence of this great evil of the low salaries 
of these \castom-house officers, during the 
whole of the two years of the term of this Con- 

with the control of the business of this 
ouse in his hands, has waited until within 
the last seven working days of this session be- 
fore he has brought in an amendment which at 
the proper time I should have been very glad 
to vote for. I agree that the salaries of those 
officers are toosmall. But why antagonize my 
amendment with one to increase their salaries? 
“T want to call attention of men to 
one or two things in relation to the amendment 
I have offered. It proposes to throw off our 
and the mileage of members of future 
It cuts off what has been a wrong, 
and substitutes in its stead a just method of 
ying the actual expenses of members com- 
here. That cuts off $133,000 a year. 

“And this Congress has gone further, and 
thrown off the franking pri which wasa 
great expense to the country and was of no 
benefit to any member of Congress, Ever 
since I have been in Congress the franking 

vilege has cost me at least $2,500 a year. 

have had to pay $1,500 a year for a clerk to 
take care of my books and documents, and I 
have paid out of my own pocket about $1,000 
‘a year for the speeches of my fellow-members 
and for other valuable documents to send to my 
constituents. : 

“Now, in raising our salaries, not to $8,000 
@ year, as some tlemen seem to suppose, 
the expenses of succeeding Oongresses some 
$300,000. But, without + aving into any calcu- 
lation of the amount saved by this amendment, 


it increases the amount ee ay 


this bill some $1,200,000, by raising all the 

aries that are now too low. 
“Now, I am willing to be 

raising salaries, A dollar 


liberal in 
oes not go 


“more than one tenth as far as a dollar went in 


1801, when the most of these salaries: were 
fixed. In my district in 1801 a man could buy 
the best mutton for two cents a pound; he 
could buy the best cow for ten dollars; the 
best woman-help in the family, better than we 
ean now get for any money, could be obtained 
then for seventeen cents a week. The best 
horse in the could be purchased for 
fifty dollars; the best men, such as would now 
make good superintendents of railroads, could 
be obtained to superintend farms for fifty dol- 
lars a year each. 

The Ohairman: “Objection being made to 
the withdrawal of the amendment, the ques- 
tion will be taken upon it.” 

The question was taken; and the amend- 
ment was not agreed to. 
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Mr. Hawley, of Connecticut, said: ‘‘I have 
no extended speech tomake; I do not care for 
more than two minutes out of the five allowed 
me under the rule. But I want to say, because 
I believe it, that) these gentlemen here who 
profess to belong to the dominant political 
party, and are supporting this p: ition, are 
digging the grave of that party. I am perfect- 
ly well aware that they are not alone in this 
r ; that one party already has its grave 
dug, and the other wants to lie side by side 
with it.. Back of these political parties, or the 
men who nominally represent them, are the 
American people, who will have something 
further to say on this question. 

“For one, I care so little about parties or 
elections that, if this is to be the style of legis- 
lation, I am willing, if not to assist in digging 
the grave, to attend the funeral. I do not 
care what party may come afterward, we can- 
not, in ny opinion, have one worse than a par- 
ty which, six months after the most ardent 
Pees of economy, begins, in the last few 

ours of a session, the work of raising in this 
House the salaries of its members, so that we 
may put into our pockets five or six thousand 
dollars which we neyer dreamed of having 
until two or three weeks ago. 

“ That is my idea of the action of this House 
to-night. I say the country will not approve 
it; our own party will not approve it. ere 
is no good reason for it. Nothing but parlia- 
mentary etiquette restrains me from character- 
izing this ition as in my heart, I believe 
it ought to characterized. If gentlemen 
really believe. these salaries ought to be raised 
as a matter of abstract right, if there is no self- 
ish, money-loving spirit in the movement, if 
there is no dishonorable motive at the root of 
the matter, let us then make a reasonable ad- 
dition to these salaries which shall take effect 
after this Congress adjourns.” 

Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘Mr. 
Chairman, I do not think there is any oceasion 
for an exhibition of excessive virtue on this 

uestion; nor is there any good cause for a 

utter. It may not be amiss for me to recall 
at this time a little experience I. have had in 
this connection. I was here in 1865-66, and, 
upon a call of the yeas and nays, I was one of 
three men on this floor who voted to increase 
the co from $3,000. to $5,000. 
I did so for the reason (which I told my people 
at home) that I thought I was worth an in- 
creased sum; that I knew I spent. more. 
Every Republican paper in my district. com- 
mended my vote, said that I had more 
courage than all the men who voted on the 
other side. What was the result? The seeds 
we sowed upon that occasion ripened into a 
vast harvest; and within a few days afterward 
both Houses of Congress voted to make the in- 
crease from $3,000 to $5,000. I never had a 
constituent who objected to my course upon 
that question. 

“T am in favor of the increase now proposed. 
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One of my reasons is that, if you will put mem- 
bers of Congress beyond temptation by 
them an adequate salary, you will pass fewer 
subsidy bills. I believe we earn the $7,500 for 
which I pro to vote; if I did not so believe 
I would not vote for it, I remember another 
incident in connection with the increase made 
four or five yearsago. At that time there was 
one member so pure that he refused to take 
from the Treasury the money Congress voted 
him; and his constituents voted that they 
wanted no such man to represent them. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, on that particular 
principle I believe I am right; I believe I earn 
that money; and if my constituents are not 
willing to pay me what I earn they had better 
find some other Representative.” 

Mr. Hoar, of Massachusetts, said: “ Mr. Chair- 
man, I oppose so much as relates to the in- 
crease of the salary of the members of the 
House and Senate. I do not do it from an 
fear of my own constitaents. They are will- 
ing to pay their representative generously ; 
and they will deal generously with any thing i 
shall do; and they will acouse me of no 
motive in doing it I am sure, whether my opin- 
ion shall be in accord with theirs or not. ut, 
sir, 1 have been long of the opinion there are 
some classes of public servants which must de- 
rive compensation from conscientious discharge 
of public duty.” 

r. Whitthorne, of Tennessee, said: ‘I be- 
lieve that in the present condition of the 
country, embarrassed with a heavy debt, and 
that debt increasing the burden resting upon 
the shoulders of the le, who are now com- 
— of the weit of that burden, it is our 

uty to take it o iy aiding oe en 
weight, more especially a: to its weight 
in the direction of benefiting ourselves, I 
might admit that there are some officers of 
the Government who now receive inadequate 
pay; but, when the measure of their relief is 
so framed as to be coupled with one in which 
TI and others like myself on this floor are in- 
terested, I do not believe that I ought to, or 
that I can conscientiously, support the other 
measure, though I might favor it if placed be- 
fore us on its own merits. I am therefore 

to the amendment.” 

¢ Ohsirman: “The question is next on 
the amendment of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Dawes).” 

The question being put, there were—yeas 


44, ne 109, 

So the amendment offered by Mr. Dawes, in 
the nature of a substitute for the amend- 
ment of Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, was not 


agreed to, 
Mr. Upson, of Ohio, said: “I offer the fol- 
lowing amendment to the amendment: 


Strike out th rds 1 nating nators, 
sentatives, and Deh it in the Brwcroos ty, oh 
gress, and the wo: including those of the Forty- 

“Tam opposed to the increase which has 
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been by the from 


proposed gentleman Massa- 
giving chusetts (Mr. Butler) to the salaries of mem- 


bers of Congress, whether members of the 
or of any future. 


believe the salary now 
for members of Congress is as large 
ought to be, and no reason for the proposed 
increase has been given which has. been 
satisfactory to my mind or which in my 
ment will be satisfactory to the people 
country. o sath et 
“But certainly, whatever reason there may 
be for the increase of the salaries of future 
members of aroameninns reason has been 
am rule ry ey nome 
mem of the present Congress. are 
Congress. The abolition son ofthe ranking ay 
e e 
which is stated as one reason why the 
ies should be inereased, hes nok. oh sane 
the Ist 


lege. And, among all the 
have. been’ givens there:iao-one, Lthink 
which will commend itself to the judgment 
of the le of this oe e that 
their deliberate judgment will be that rn oo 
so far especially as jt. 

whatever, and 
place the seal of their 

rded by the ie as simply id 

Fg see he ge a 


sorry to trespass once more upon the House, 
basi Sen suggest a remedy to every gentleman 
who does not think ne increase of. salary 
is right and proper: let him come up and sign 
a pledge that he will not take the increase. 
Virtuous men and come up and sign 
I am stanly sipteene to fix the rate | 
ay at what I know a nape lag emcee) 
upon. My 
amendment covers nothing more,and a little 
less. I do not me of re amen te hewmen 
come to Congress get into a back: 
in the third story of a boarding-honse, clinb- 
ing up two or three ny of stairs at t 
when his duties for day are done, I 
think he ought to live as he does e 
family ex- 
Now, that 


and receive enough to 
penses and to educate his 
cannot bedone on less than $7,500. I 


constituents on that, and I know they 

get their money in the hardest way. . 
“T know that the people of this country are 

not half so much troubled about what 8 


we get as about what we do. . If we can be in 
a condition so that we can feel easy here to.do 
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our duty we can better serve our constituents. 
Ido not want to VoeMersg amendment upon 
any other grounds the fair and just con- 
siderations which should influence members. 
And I call attention to this 
this amendment we cut mileage and sta- 
tionery and other allowances, so that, even 
with economical li $7,500 a year will not 
be more than en to enable members to 
make both ends meet.” 

The question was then taken upon the 
amendment of Mr. Uj to strike out of the 
amendment moved by Mr. Butler, of Massa- 
chusetts, all in relation to Senators, members 
of Congress, and Delegates of the Forty-second 
Congress, and upon a division there were— 
yeas 60, nays 76. 

The xe recurring on the amendment 
of Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, 

Mr. Potter moved to amend the amend- 
cece striking out “$7, 500” and inserting 


e amendment was not agreed to. 
The question again recurred on the amend- 

ment of Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts. 
Mr. Coburn, of indiana, said: “I move to 
amend by striking out so much of the amend- 
ment as provides for increasing the pay of the 
President, Vice-President, and members of 
the Senate and House of Represenatives. Mr. 
Chairman, I do not think I undervalue the 


_ services of members of Oongress. I believe 


that no member of unless he prac- 

tises strict economy has a small family, 

can live upon $5,000 a year comfortably.” 
The question recurred on Mr. Coburn’s 


amendment; which was to. 
The then Anta ie the amend- 


ment of Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts. 

The committee divided; and the tellers re- 
ported: yeas 81, nays 66. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 
- Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts: “I now offer 
the following amendment, which is in main 
the amendment reported by the Committee on 
Appropriations : 
: OS Aeodgeovec meg dreads ptt 

there is hereby asum sufficient 


g iciary, Public 
weet Ate und elections, $2,500 each; the 
rkeeper of the House $3,000; and additional pay 


$1 
; provided thas the incresse 
of compensation of the officers, clerks, and others in 
the Nes of the Senate and House of Representa- 


1} to th 
rae ntl 
Mr. Burdett, of Missouri, said: ‘I offer the 


following amendment to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Butler).” 


and a sum 


fact: that by P¢ 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Add the following words: 

And the messenger in ¢ 
the office of the Clerk of the House the sum of $2,160 
r annum ; and such as now receive $1,440, the sum 
of $1,800 each per annum; and such as now receive 
$3.60 per day, the sum of $1,800 each per annum. 

Mr. Burdett: ‘“‘I submit to the House that 
it is not the just course merely to begin at 
the head and select out a few of the better- 
paid phar he although Ido not antagonize 
them, for I believe it is just to give them an 
increase of Pay But, while we are doing that, 
let us be equally just to the men who are re- 
ceiving a less salary for a larger amount of 
work than many of those to whom the amend- 
ment which has been submitted in this printed 
slip, and which is now offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, applies. I hope the 
committee will agree to the amendment I have 
offered.” 

The question was taken on the amendment 
to the amendment offered by Mr. Burdett; 
and it was ed to. 

The fueron recurred on the amendment 
of Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, as amended. 

Mr. “T move that the committee 
rise.” 

The amendments proposed were concurred 
in by the Committee of the Whole, and the 
bill was reported to the House, which refused 
to concur in all the amendments made in the 
Senate to the bill. A committee of confer- 
ence was then appointed on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses. 


In the Senate, on March 1st, the Appropria- 
tion Bill was considered with the amendments 
made in the House. 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: “I move 
to amend the amendment of the House by 
striking out all after the provision for the 
salary of the President of the United States. 
If I may be pardoned for one single moment, 
my object in making that distinction is, that as 
to the President of the United States the 
Constitution provides that his salary shall not 
be increased during the term for which he is 
elected. If the same rule applied to the Vice- 
President, then I should make the motion to 
strike out all after ‘ Vice-President.’ ” 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: “I believe that 
the President of the United States ought to 
have, and I am willing to vote that he shall 
have, an increase of salary, a salary of $40,000 
or $50,000, for reasons that are manifest. I 
do not wish to diseussthem. I think some of 
the heads of the Departments, perhaps all of 


of the documents in 


Sargent: 


d them, for they ought all to be on the same 


footing, ought have some increase; but I am 
nen to and desire a separate vote upon 
the increase of the salaries of members of 
Congress. This is a question that all of us 
understand; every man has made up his mind 
about it, made up his rey upon it; and 
therefore I think we ought definitely to take 
our course upon these various propositions.” 
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Mr. Hamilton, of Maryland, said: “I am 
opposed generally to this whole proposition, 
for the reason assigned by an honorable 
Senator from New York, to some extent, and 


that is that it is certainly a bad example for 
wi bo och to, Shtaneenee at the close of a 
session we should h through these two 


Houses of a bill not only increasing 
our own es, but the salary of nearly 
every leading officer of this Government, when 
we have no chance of discussing the necessity 
for the increase of some of them at all events. 
The reason for increasing some may be ap- 
parent, but of others it is not so.” 

Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said: ‘ Mr. 
Rpeskiear: whenever a bill is brought in to 
increase the salary of any gered officer, it 
is said that the salaries of all our officers ought 
to be increased, but it onght to be done by a 
general bill. This comes the nearest to a 

neral bill that. 1 have ever known in the 

ate, and now it is said this is not the time 
to increase the salaries, though all admit that 
they are wholly inadequate. 

“This is much more important than the 
amount of money inyolved. The real question 
is whether poor men shall be allowed to par- 
ticipate in the administration of the Goyern- 
ment, Rich men are all op to increasing 
salaries, That is after their kind. The 
would abolish salaries altogether if they could, 
and then only rich men could hold the offices. 
They would be quite willing to take and ad- 
a Bit this Government, make its laws, fill 
the bench, and take care of the people, without 
a cent of salary. Take a Senator worth ‘his 
million or two, what does he care whether 
the pay of a Senator is five or ten thousand 
dollars, The difference would not make a 
ripple on his bank account ; but it would set- 
tle the question with a poor man whether he 
pen, = a verngsa or not. BRL : 

“The most ect equality between t 
sons of the rich and the sons of the poor that 
I ever saw was in the Military Academy at 
West Point twenty-five years ago. The pay 
of “i$ cadet was the same, and no cadet was 
allowed to receive a cent from any relative or 
source whatever except the government. He 
was credited with his pay, and charged with 
the things he was itted to buy. Iwas 
there two years, and the only cent 
saw during that time was a ten-cent piece 
that I beri up on the pavement one morn- 
ing. AsT could not d it, I threw it into 
my trunk, and it remained there till 1 went 
on furlongh. The result of that « was 
that merit, industry, brains alone, determined 
the standing of a cadet. And not unfrequent- 
ly the cadet who graduated at the head of 
his class was the son of a poor and obscure 
man. 

“Increase the pay of members of be he 
80 a8 to pay the reasonable expense of living 
and a fair compensation for the labor we per- 


form, and you open Congress to brains. Re- 


money I th 
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duce the pay and you open it tomenof 
Men will fill these seats not for what th 
are, but for what they have. ' sh 
run the Goverment without pay in tl “~ 
of salary. Then will be realized the de: 
of the rich taking care of She D008 ir ae 
care of them as the wolf takes, care of the 
lamb.” "ed y eh aye 

Mr. Cameron, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘ 
shall vote for this amendment mainly eit a 
I think the of the President ought te 
increased. I think besides that a number 
officials here ought to have er. 
As to the pay of members of 
not care a button about it m I 
here first at eight dollars a day, and that. 
covered all my expenses then, 
I got $2,000 a7 oA nt Eee of tl 
pay them; and now 4 a year, 
po ares I have no family here ( 
wife and myself, it costs me twenty-fiv 
a week more than ve from the. 
ment fur my board, But to me it. 
difference what the is. There 
gentleman, however, who come here to. 
the country and who onght to be_ 
and reasonable compensation, When :a_ 
gets ag old as I am it makes very little 
ence whehisaiy pageian If he cannot 
himself, somebody will take care of him 
help him to live. But a member o' 
certainly ought to be paid as much h 
can make at home, and so ought all 
officials. 

“ The truth is that the e: 
have grown every year for the last 
in the city of W « Isaid wh 
came here I got t dollars a day 
made a mistake. was when I came 
the Senate. When I first came to this 
ot ten dollars a week, and.I boarded then 1 
our dollars a week, Afterward I got eight 


th in Washington..,..I boarded at, 
ana fee id aeetens. 
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members of Congress pay from forty-five to 
seventy-five dollars a ene C 


aos Pt eo Tam ae Af 
in its parts. I state my reasons for 
opposition on two grounds, If there is 
one thing that the party to which I 
committed more than another it is economy 
in the administration of this Government. 
We went to the people of this nation upon 
that as a part of our platform. The people of 
this nation had a right to believe that we were 
honest, and now, the first opportunity that we 
have to give evidence of that honesty, we pro- 
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to increase the salary of every leading 
a ificer in this nation. Not alone the Republi- 
can party of this country, but the other party 
as well, was committed to the same doctrine. 
Now, I believe that all parties in this nation 
should act honestly with the people, and in pro- 
portion as they fail to act honestly with the 
people in the same degree must they fail, and 
they ought to. 

“Tn the next place, Mr. President, I am op- 
posed to this proposition for the reason that, 
in my judgment, this is of all times the most 
inopportune for it. Now while I am talking 
to you, and since we have commenced this 
session, every day we have had evidence of 
the difficulty of the Government in absolutely 
paying for the actual wants of the Govern- 
ment in its actual and necessary administra- 
tion. We know that so fur as the taxes are 
concerned, as now assessed, it is almost im- 
possible to pay the actual running expenses of 
the Government in connection with the inter- 
est upon our public debt. All over this land 
there is a complaint of taxation, and want, 
and suffering. Every day the ery comes to us 
from the nena I recognize this as a Goy- 
ernment of the people. recognize it as our 
bounden duty to remember who they are, and 
their condition. I say no man is guiltless who 
stands here and forgets that this is a Govern- 
ment of the people and their condition, and, 
when we ignore that and stand here and take 
counsel from our feelings or our own interests 
instead of the interests of the people, we are 
untrue to them | and the high trust that de- 


volves — us. 

The Vice-President: ‘The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Ver- 
mont to the amendment to strike out all of the 
House amendment except that which increases 
the salary of the President.” 

The question being taken, resulted —yeas 20, 
nays 38; as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Boreman, Buc Caldwell, 
Casserly, Chandler, Cole, Corbet, Urn Ed: 
munds, inghuysen, Hamlin, Harlan, Howe, Mor- 
rill of Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Pratt, Sherman, 
Thurman, Wilson, and Wright—20. 

Nays—Messrs. aaa re lety Blair, Brownlow, 

Carpenter, yt onkling, Cooper, 
gan, agan, Gil- 
ilton of Maryland, Hamil- 


N 
anrer Scharz, Spencer, Steven- 
son, Stewart, Trumbull, Vickers, and West—38. 

Assent—Messrs. Aleorn, Anthony, F of Con- 
Pomeroy asians JP teong he. Btobkton, Bum? 
ner, Tipton, and Ankone”-18. ; ; 

The Vice-President: “The Senator from 
Maine moved a non-concurrence in all the 
amendments of the House. The Senator 
from Ohio demands a separate vote on this 
amendment, and the question will be taken on 
concurring, which is the converse of non-con- 
currence.” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana, said: ‘I move to 


vou, xm.—1l a 
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strike out so much of this amendment as 
refers to Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress and Delegates from the Territories. If I 
am to have the name of having my salary in- 
creased, I want it substantially increased; I 
want it increased in such a way as to amount 
tosomething. The increase here, giving $6,500 
for salary in lieu of mileage, stationery, and 
os i would be an increase to me of 
$800. I prefer to let it stand as it is rather 
than to have such a change as that makes.” 

Mr. Corbett, of Oregon, said: “If I am 
going to vote for an increase of salary, I should 
like to have it sufficient to make it an increase 
and not a decrease. In the case of those from 
the Pacific coast this is a reduced salary. My 
friend from Pennsylvania says, why should the 
man from California receive more than a man 
residing nearer? I think there is a ve 
reason. When a member lives at the distance 
of California from the seat of Government it 
is impossible for him to attend to his business. 
Saying nothing of my own case, I know others 
from the Pacific coast who leave their business 
entirely and come here to attend to the public 
business, They have to leave every thing there, 
and cannot return to supervise or look after 
business. They ought to have something to 
compensate them for it. Those living nearer 
can return to their homes and supervise their 
business to some extent. Those living at a 
greater distance are compensated to some ex- 
tent by the mileage; but of course their ex- 
penses are r. I am opposed to this 
measure, and in opposing it gs not repre- 
senting myself but those who are to come 
after me. I represent those that are to take 
my place, and this decreases their salary. 
Therefore, I do not think it a fair bill.” 

The Presiding Officer: “The Senator from 
Indiana withdraws his amendment.” 

Mr. Buckingham, of Connecticut, said: “TI 
offer the following amendment, to insert after 
the word ‘therefor,’ in the provision for 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates, the 
following proviso : 

Provided : That the increase in the salaries of Sen- 
ators, members, and Delegates in Congress shall not 
take effect until on and after March 4; 1877. - 

“T merely propose that so that we shall not 
be charged with ‘ voting ourselves a farm.’” 

The Presiding Officer: “‘ The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from Connect- 
icut. 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Anthony in the 
chair): ‘The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut.” 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Edmunds: “I renew the motion made 
hy the Senator from Indiana, which he with- 
drew, to strike out in this House amendment 
all that relates to Senators and members of 
Congress, and Delegates, on which question I 
ask for the yeas and nays.” 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted.as follows: 


Yxas—Messrs. Anthony, Boreman, Buckingham, 
Casserly, Chandler, Cole, Corbett, Edm 
Ferry of Michigan, Frelinghuysen, Hamilton o 
Maryland, Hamlin, Harlan, Howe, Morrill of Maine, 
Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Pratt, Schurz, 

Windom, and Wright—24. 


leorn, Ames, Bi 
Carpenter, Slayton 


8a , Spencer, Stevenson, Stew- 
a. Trumbull, Vickers, and West 


F of Connecticu 
*Orbo Pauses’ 


Gpeages, Hemet, and 


So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. Edmunds: “I am so well satisfied 
from the votes of the Senate that they are in 
favor of this amendment, that I move that 
the Senate concur in it, and we will try it that 
way.” 

The Presiding Officer: “The Senator from 
Vermont moves that the Senate concur with 
the amendment of the House, and the ques- 
tion therefore recurs on the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. Edmunds) to concur 
in the amendment of the House of Represen- 
tatives,” 

Mr. Edmunds: “The amendment in which 
I move to concur, as some gentleman asks, is 
this very salary amendment. I make the 
motion not because I am in favor of it. I am 
entirely against it; but, as the Senate has re- 
fused to strike out the 7, fs ee of it that 
seemed most objectionable, sh to have the 
Senate brought to a direct vote on the ques- 
tion of concu so as not to mislead the 
conferees of the House unless we want to con- 
cur, and if we do we had better say so and not 
mislead the conferees of the House, from our 
negative votes in refusing to strike out, into 
the idea that we are for the amendment. 

Mr. Casserly, of Califo; said: “I heard 
the Senator from Vermont regard to his 
own purpose in offering this motion. I un- 
derstood him to say that the object of it 
really was to prevent a disagreement  be- 
tween the Senate and the House as to this 
business of an increase of salaries, and thus 
to deprive a conference committee of any 
power to increase them. I am as much op- 
posed as any one can be to the great powers 
claimed and exercised, improperly as I think, 
by committees of conference in sey legis- 
lating instead of simply reconciling differences 
between the two Houses. The purpose of the 
Senator from Vermont, however laudable in 
itself, is, however, one which takes up too much 
time to explain to the common mind, and, as I 
am-against this increase of salaries for the 
most part, though not entirely, and have so 
voted, not only to-night, but on a previous oc- 
easion when the same question or part of it 
was before the Senate, I shall not be able to 
vote for the motion of the Senator from Ver- 
mont to concur in this amendment. Were I 
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to do that, I should seem to stultify myself; I 
should be voting apetiet all the votes I have 
thus far given at this session on this 

The Presiding Officer: “The 
on the motion of the Senator from V: 
(Mr. Edmunds) to concur in the pe ee: 


» of the House of Representatives to the amend- 


ments of the papers: which the yeas and 

nays have been ord ae f 
he question being taken by yeas and nays, 

resulted as follows: al 


N ot 5 gg pe Blair, 

ays—Messrs. mes, 

Boreman, Brownlow, Buckingham, Cameron, Care 
ter, Casserly, Chandler, Conkling, C 


Cragin avis bo eerge BS am ¢ ‘ 
Michi anagan, Gilbert, Gol Tamil. 
ton o land’ Hamilton of lth Hiteh- 
cock, Howe, Kelley, Lewis, Morrill 
of Maine, Morrill of nag orton, Ahead 
foot ser, Steven- 


Sawyer, aie a Oe a 

Wilson, Windom, an emery fibre, ic 
BsENT—Messrs. Caldwell, Clayt: 

of Connecticut, Frelinghu: ‘sen, Hamline Harter, 

Johuston, Nye, Osborn Paxterson, Pomeroy, Rice, 

Sprague, Stewart, and Sumner—16, 


So the Senate refused to concur in the 
amendment of the House. 


In the House, on March 8d, the report of 
the committee of conference was pots a It 
recommended that the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House, 
to the first amendment of the Senate, ete. 

Mr. Morrill, of Maine: “I now move that 
the Senate insist on all its remaining amend- 
ments disagreed to by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, non-concur in the amendments of 
the House to the amendments of the Senate, 
and ask for a committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses.” 

The motion was to. 

Mr. Morrill, of Maine: “I move that the 
committee of conference on the part of the 
Senate be appointed by the Chair.” 

The motion was to. 

Mr. Morrill, of e, Mr. Carpenter, and 
Mr. Stevenson, were appointed the co 
on the part of the Senate. 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. mong subse- 

nently said: ‘The Senator from Kentucky 

. Stevenson) desires to be excused from 
serving on the committee of conference on the 
legislative, etc., appropriation bill, If there 
be objection he will be excused, and the Chair 
appoints the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Bayard) in his place.” 

r. Garfield, of Ohio, said: “I now call 
the previous question on agreeing to this re- 
port of the committee of conference.” 

The question being, “Shall the main ques- 
tion be now put?” 

It was then taken; and it was decided in 
the affirmative, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs, Adams, Averill, Banks, Erasmus 
W. Beck, Bigby, Biggs, Bingham, James G. Blair, 


i 


submits this 


to the salaries of the P: 
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Buckley, Burdett, Benjamin F. 
R. Burler, Caldwell, Campbell, 


Bol 
Butler, Roderiek 
Carroll, Cobb, Conner, Critcher, 
A Ge 
Griffith, Haldeman, Hancock. 
ia 8 res, Be Sindon® Hos rreblg nlayss 
4 Lamison. Ean Leach: 


Kendall, King. Lam; Lansing, Leach, 
Eee ae 


Walle: Wakeman, Wallace Whiteley, “Williams 


Be Ambler, Arthur, Barber, a 
Beil, ustin Blair, sot mgt ur- 
‘Clarke, Coburn, Conger, Cotton, Cox, Crebs, 
Davis, Dawes, Donnan, Do: Dunnell, Eames, Ely, 
FarnsWorth, Finkelnb ilder D. Foster, Frye, 
Goodrich, bleton, Ha 


sects lsat Sa he 
oar, e err, 
Ke’ Kinsella, Mac te 


McClelland, MoCormick, 

Grew, McJunkin, Merriam, Merrick, Monroe, Wil- 
vet Ek. piso oot Beg eofeld BP er, 

otter, A rts, vs 
Shellabarger, Shoemaker, Slocum, John’A, Smith, 
Speer, Sprague, Starkweather, Stevens, Stevenson, 
Swann, Terry, Washington Townsend, Upson, Wal- 
den, Waldron, Warren, Wells, Wheeler, 5 
and John T. Wilson—84. 


Re a Secombe feat Brant, Archer, 

, James 
Banaell, Comi 

, Lowe, Lynch, 
MoKinney, Mitchell, Moore, Morgan, Orr, isaac C. 
Parker, Pendleton, Perce, Poland, Porter, Read, 
Edward Y. Rice,’ Ritchie, William R. Roberts, 
Roosevelt, Sawyer, Seeley, Sheldon, Shober, H. 
Boardman_ 8 Snyder, Tyner, Van Trump, 
Ss rpg Ppl Williams of ew York, Jere- 
M. Wilson, and Wood—53. 

So the main question was ordered. 

The Speaker: ‘ The previous question havin 
been seconded and the main question order 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Garfield) who 
report is entitled to one hour.” 

Mr. Garfield: “Mr. Speaker, if I can have 
the attention of the House I will explain the 
points embraced in this report, in reference 
dent, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Cabinet officers, members of the Su- 


’ ge Court, and members of the two Houses 


; the amendment known as the 

Butler amendment was agreed to by the Sen- 
ate in every thing except the provision in 
reference to the salary of members of Con- 
o-. I wish to state in a few words the con- 
ition of that question in the conference, In 
the first place the Senate voted directly on 
the proposition to strike ont the provision in- 
creasing the salary of members of Congress, 
and by a large vote refused to strike it ont. 
The Senate conferees insisted that the $6,500 
clause, cutting off mileage, actually reduced 
the pay of some eighteen members of the Sen- 
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ate. They refused therefore to submit to an 
amendment which cut down the salary of so 
many Senators. The Senate conferees were 
unanimous in favor of fixing the salary at 
$7,500 and cutting off all allowances except 
actual individual traveling expenses of a mem- 
ber from his home to Washington and back 
ain once a session, and cutting off all other 
iowances of every kind. That proposition 
was agreed to by a majority of the conferees 
on the part of the House. I was opposed to 
the increase in conference as I have been 
opposed to it in the discussion and in my votes 
here; but my associate conferees were in fa- 
well MH the Senate amendment, and eo com- 
to choose between signing the report 
and egy | the risk of bethpting on an extra 
session of Congress. I have signed tlie report 
and I present it asit is, and ask the House to 
act on it in accordance with their best judg- 
ment.” 

Mr. Hibbard, of New Hampshire, said: “I 
desire to ask the gentleman how much oa 
der will be taken from the this 
raising of salaries is adopted?” 

Mr. Garfield, of Ohio: “Iam glad the gen- 
tleman has asked me that question. The re- 
port presented here, taking into account the 
changes made with reference to the salaries 
of members and officers of both Houses and 
other increases of salaries in this bill, will, 
according to the best estimate I have been able 


’ to make, involve an annual increase of expen- 


diture of about three quarters of a million dol- 
Mr. PS et “ How much for the present 


mn 

Mr. Garfield: “For the present Congress it 
involves an additional expenditure of about 
one and a quarter million. I think the House 
ought to know all the facts.” 

r. Farnsworth, of Illinois, said: I desire 
to place upon record my earnest protest against 
the adoption of the conference report, and if 
possible to awaken the House and the country 
to what it involves—that within less than 
twelve hours of the close of this Congress we 
are gravely proposing to vote .to ourselves 
some five or six thousand dollars each out of 
the public Treasury of the United States, and 
at the same time to double the President’s 
salary, and to increase the salaries of nearly 
all the attachés of this House and of other 
officials of the Government who now receive 
high salaries. 

“Sir, I appeal, if not to the manhood, to 
the sense of justice of members of this House 
not to adopt this report. It is disgraceful, and 
will greatly help to render this Congress in- 
famous—a Congress already without the confi- 
dence of the people. Let us have the man- 
hood and decency to stamp upon this scheme 
for raising our own salaries and purchasing 
favors of a President by increasing his, in 
clear violation of the spirit if not the letter of 
the Constitution.” 
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Mr. Niblack, of Indiana, said: “A large 
majority of those coming here can live decent- 
ly upon the amount of compensation they now 
receive. This is ve ape true of the gentle- 
men from the interior or rural districts. The 
number, therefore, which is really in need 
of more pay and is fairly entitled to it is 
comparatively small. Ifwe make the increase 
proposed, gentlemen in the first place will only 
spend more money to get here, and in the 
second place. when they get here they will 
spend more money in living while here. We 
can get along decently without any. increase 
of compensation. Therefore I think it is bet- 
ter for the country, better for ourselves, bet- 
ter for the politics of the country especially 
better from every stand-point from which | 
can view the question, that we should allow 
the matter of compensation to remain as it is 
for the present, It dues seem to me most ex- 
traordinary indeed to vote ourselves back pay 
for the two years when we have already 
received the compensation allowed us by law. 
Others may do this, but I cannot and will 


not. 

Mr. Randall, of Pennsylvania, said : “When 
I went into the conference on this bill I found 
that there were three overshadowing questions 
beyond all others which were in controversy 
between the two Houses, The first one that 
met us in committee was this question of sala- 
ries. Upon that question I have uttered no 
doubtful sound and have made no doubtful 
record in this House. I have declared to the 
country and to my constituents that I believed 
I have earned $7,500 a year since I have been 
in this and that I could not live here 
for less with’ my family with any sort of de- 
cency. I do not know how it may be with 
members from the rural districts, to whom m 
friend from Indiana (Mr. Niblack) has referred, 
but I conld not hy into a conference and sug- 
gest that there should be any difference in this 
respect between rural members and those who 
come from cities. 

“ There is another consideration upon this 

estion of salaries; almost all members of 
“yt are compelled, like myself, to keep 
up a residence here while at the same time 
retaining their residences within the State 
from which they come. 

“The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Farns- 
worth) has talked about the ‘manhood’ of 
this report. Why, sir, I would like to ask him 
whether it is not more manly to stand here 


and vote deliberately in the face of the whole tq 


country for this increase than it is for a mem- 
ber to raise his voice in a demagogical strain 
against such a proposition and then, as soon 
as the law takes effect, to go and draw the 
money from the Treasury. Any man here 
who raises his voice against this increase 
should not, in my judgment, take the money 
if the measure * 

Mr. Hawley, of Connecticut, said: “I have 
but one word to say on this subject. I have 


. 
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been among those who sincerely hoped that 
this Geena would take some toward 
resumption of specie payments, the res- 


toration of a sound currency to this country. 
The Government of the United States is to- 
in a condition of practical bankruptey an 
repudiation, with a currency Wer pr pay 
money, which promise is not fulfilled at the 
Treasury. Should this currency ever be re- 
stored to a sound basis (and it is the duty of 
the Federal Government to provide a sound 
currency), it would then have at least twenty- 
five per cent. greater purchasing power than 
it has now. I then lly submit to the 
members of this House whether it is not their 
duty, in aceordance with the sound of 
litical economy, first to give this country an 
onest currency, and in that way legitimately 
increase the salary they already have. 

“ Upon the general p ition I have already 
be i my opinion with as much vehemence 
an re 32 as I hae came I 
protested. against it then as ly pro- 
test against that which gives members of 
Congress $5,000 to put into their pockets for 
— services. I continue to protest against it, 

am not willing to vote for it whether it de- 
feats this bill or not and whether it makes one 
or half a dozen extra sessions. That is all.” 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts, said: “It is 
said that this is an inauspicious time to raise 
salaries. In my judgment it is a most i- 
cious time. The presidential election has tak- 
en place, determining the policy of the coun- 
try for four years, so that no miserable dema- 
gogne can make any political capital out of it. 

oth sides of the House are young for it; and 
he is a mean man that objects to it, and I am 
satisfied he cannot find men mean enough to 
retlect him. I put myself upon that prophecy, 
and you will see how it comes out; and it 
will not be a t time till it is determined. 

“We have just had a presidential election ; 
and do gentlemen reflect that if we refuse to 
raise the President’s salary at this time it can- 
not ~ raised under the Constitution for four 
years ” 

The question was taken; and it was decided 
in the affirmative, as follows: 


Yras—Messrs. Adams, Averill, A 
Bingham, J. G., Blair, Boles. 
prem ane Pee Siar eae 
aldwell, Carro Coghlan, Conner, Critcher, 
Crossland, Darrall, D Duell, Du 
Eldridge, Ell Bias ig moe va 
rett, Getz, Giddings, Go 
nks, Harmer, 
gobn Ye. rs ' 
ng, Lamison, Lam vans’ 
Ma ard, McHenry, MeJunkin, dickee, Oicktinn , 
ecly, Benjamin F. Me 
Teonart ‘Myers, Negley, Silae L. Niblack, Morphin. 
Perce Platt, 


> Price, 
John M. 


», Robinson, 
Shanks, 


2  ————————— se CT 
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Williams of Indiana, Jeremiah M. Wilson, Winches- 
ter, and Young—102. 
Nays—Messrs. Ambler, Archer, Arthur, Barber, 


hy 
Campbell, Clarke, 
a cakes 
arnswort 
Charles "Foster, "Wilder D. Foster, 
Hambleton, Handley, “ 


olman, Ki . Kil- 

inger, Lewis, loge yre, Marshall, McClel- 
MeCormick, MeCr McGrew, Merriam, 
Monroe. i nk. Niblack, Orr, Packer, 

Palmer, Hosea W. Parker, Pendleton, Poland, Elli 


Smith, John A. Smith, Worthingto: b.Biith, 8 
ohn i ort! m ©. r. 
-- t , Starkweather, Stevens, Stevenson Terry, 

Spbingocts Townsend, U: Walden, Waldron, 
pred Wells, Wheeler, Willard, and John T. Wil- 
son—! 

Nor Vorttya — Messrs. Acker, Ames, Barry, 
Erasmus W. Beck, James B, Beck, Biggs, Braxton, 
B Comingo, Creely, Dodds, Dunnell, Esty, 
Farwell, Forker, y elley, 
Kinsella, Manson, Mitchell, Moore, Morgan, P: 


Porter, Potter, 

William k. ag Roosevelt, Seeley, Shober, 

Swan, Tyner, Van Trump, Va Wakeman, 

Whitthorne, Williams of New Yor! 
So the report of the committee of conference 

was adopted. 


In the Senate, on March 3d, a report of the 
committee of conference was made. 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, said: “I make the 
point of order that the committee of confer- 
ence have transcended any matter that was 
committed to their jurisdiction in this: that 
whereas the House had fixed the salaries of 
members of Congress at $6,500, the Senate 
pga the proposition vor ny, 

t two voti its rejection ; that there 
was no saateot OF diirarence between the two 
Houses except the difference between the 
present salary and $6,500. I therefore make 
the point of order that they have transcended 
their jurisdiction and that the report should be 


. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said: “The 
from Vermont, in stating the facts of 
this case, overlooked one very important fact, 
and that is, that the Senate voted down the 
ion to concur, upon the ground, as ex- 
pressed by at least half a dozen Senators who 
- on the i that the sum fixed by the 
ouse was too small. I rose in my place and 
inquired of the Chair whether, if the matter 
was sent to a committee of conference, the 
committee would have power to raise as well 
as decrease the sum, and I was informed that 
undoubtedly such power existed, That took 
place in open Senate while we were discussing 
the question of concurring in the amendment 
of the House.” 

Mr. Mo in reply, said: “ I should like to 
know what plain common people would under- 
stand by our voting down a proposition for 
$6,500? Does not the country understand 
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that it was rejected? Ido not understand any 
jugglery by which we voted down $6,500 on 
the ground that it was not enough.” 

The Vice-President: “The Ohair over- . 
rules the point of order. The House of Rep- 
resentatives sent to the Senate an amend- 
ment to this bill changing salaries in various 
ways. The Senate refused to concur. They 
also refused to strike out: the provision in re- 

rd to the salaries of members of Congress. 

hey refused to strike out all of the amend- 
ment except that portion relating to the salary 
of the President. They therefore left the 
salary question an open question and referred 
it to the conference committee. It may be a 
good argument against voting for the confer- 
ence report that the salaries are not in accord- 
ance with what the Senator from Vermont 
thinks they should be; but to restrict the 
conference committee in a free conference to 
the differences between the present salary and 
the salary fixed by the House of Representa~ 
tives under their amendment, the Ohair 
thinks, would be limiting the conference 
more than conference committees have ever 
been. Therefore the Chair decides that the 
report is not subject to the objection and the 
point of order made by the Senator from Ver- 
mont.” .4 

Mr. Wright, of Iowa, said: ‘“ Accepting, 
then, the decision of the Chair, I move that the 
report be recommitted to the committee of con- 
ference, with instructions to strike out all that 
is contained in the amendment reported back 
on the subject of salaries, except so much as re- 
lates to the salary of the P ent, Ido not 
remember the number of the amendment, but 
I refer to that portion of the report that relates 
to the salaries of the President and members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and the officers mentioned in that connection. 
My motion is, that the report be recommitted, 
with these instructions.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The Senator from 
Towa (Mr. Wright) moved to recommit the 
report to the committee of conference, with 
instructions. A point of order being raised, the 
Chair ruled the motion to be in order. From 
that decision an appeal was taken, and the ques- 
tion is, ‘Shall the decision of the Chair stand as 
the judgment of the Senate?’” 

The ques being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: 


Yeas — Messrs. Anthony, Boreman, Chandler, 
Ferry of ee Hamilton of Jand, Harlan, 
Howe, Pratt, Sherman, Sprague, and Wright—11. 

Nays—Messrs. Alcorn, Bayard, Blair, Brownlow, 
pec wy ms faery, pyenerots Carpenter ae 
ser] n, Cole, Con Jooper. in, Davis, 

yy an. Goldthwaite, Handiton Pe Texas, amlin; 
Hill, Hitchcock, Kelly, Lewis, Logan, Machen, Mor- 
rill of Maine, Norwood, Nye, Osborn, Patterson, 
rene sey ny ven gh ice, Robertson, vag are 
wyer, Schurz, Seott, Stevenson, Stewart, Tipton 
Trumbull, Vickers, West, and Windom—4é, ap y 

Ansent—Messrs. Ames, Corbett, Edmunds, Fen- 
ton, Ferry of Connecticut, Frelinghuysen. Gilbert, 
Johnston, Morrill of Vermont, Morton, Pomeroy, 
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erry Stockton, Sumner, Thurman, and Wil- 
son— 


So the decision of the Chair was overruled. 

The Presiding Officer: “The question re- 
curs on agreeing to the report of the committee 
of conference.” 

Mr. Wright: “I now move to recommit the 
report without instructions.” 

r. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: “Mr. 
President, I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate particularly to the fact (because I feel 
sure that no Senator can have noticed it, and 
it must have escaped the observation of our 
respected representatives, the conferees on the 
part of the Jenate) that this bill by a mere in- 
advertence Roponbies prvaaes at we shall 
pay the members of this present Congress for 
the two years that have now expired an ad- 
ditional salary of $2,500 per annum, which for 
the two years amounts to $5,000 for each of us 
for the past. If ia suppose that the number 
of Senators and resentatives is altogether 
three hundred, and it is somewhat more than 
that, I believe, you have a million and a half 
dollars which you pro to take from the 
Treasury of the United States to pay us salaries 
for the time we have served under the existing 
aie where the peg ae pees eg cd any, 

we propose to change the law backw 
for two — in order to put into our pockets 
this additional compensation, 

“ As I said, I am bound to presume that that 
circumstance has escaped the notice of Sena- 
tors and the notice of the committee, and that 
the conferees of the two Honses could not 
have intended that we should make a special 
exception in favor of ourselves, and violate the 
principle that we impose upon every other ser- 
vant of the Government, by changing the law 
Tretrospectively for two years in order that we 
may pocket a million and a half of the money 
of the people. You do not do that for the 
President of the United States, whose salary 
has been the most meagre. Yon do not do it 
for the Vice-President of the United States; 
you do not do it for the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; you do not do it for the rages of War, 
or any of the other Secretaries; you do not do 
it for the poor clerk, whose rots bo you vote 
$1,200 a year to pay. Say the law-make 
‘Because we have it in our power we wil 
make a special exception in favor of ourselves, 
and will reverse every principle of legislation 
that ought to be practised in a civilized com- 
munity and pocket a million and a half of the 
money of the people.’” 

Mr. Carpenter said: “Mr. President, the 
Senator from Vermont (Mr. Edmunds) Jodges 
other men entirely by himself. As nothing 
ever escapes his notice, he supposes that noth- 
ing ever escapes the notice of anybody else, 
Say 2 3 accident. 

“ Mr. President, this proposition is right or 
wrong. If it is wrong to os up the salary of 
members of Oon it of course should not 
be raised. If it is right to raise it, it was just 
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as proper to have raised it five 
is to-day. And this Oongress w 


with insufficient pay at the present rates. 
There is no constitutional ahjeshions take will 
be pretended, to this Congress doing justice 
to itself as well as S the pes yi succeed- 
Congresses. e might, if we — ‘ 

pet oie first bea ok the term tiga 

ive a mon , enoug! y our cigs 
bills and our hackhive from the Capito] to our 
boarding-houses, and save it all the very 
last day and then vote a reasonable comp 
ae tor de es aig That w 

e constituti ani regular. 

“How is it with the preedenant I under- 
stand in every instance in which the pay of Con+ 
gress has been raised it has been made to date 
back to the Congress that raised it. And, up- 
on this same Fleas if the Senator from 
Vermont can show that we ought not to in- 
crease the salary, that $5,000 is ample 
for the work we do, then he makes out a 
— this b If he gst 

e makes out no case against da’ a 
visions with the commencement of this Oon- 
—. There has been no change in the con- 

ition of things, no change in the expenses 
of living, no change in the value of 
within the last two years. If it is right now. 
it has been right all’ these two years for us to 
have more pay, and we violate no provision 
of the Constitution in granting it, and if we are 


anthorized to raise it for other nae ses We 
violate no principle of right or justice in rais- 
ing for this Congress.” 

e quentis being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: 

Y M . Anth B Buck’ 
Chandler, Cole, Conkling, Corbett, Craginy Ea 
munds, Ferry of Michigan nghuyse’ } 
ton of Maryland, Hamlin, Harlan, Kel ly, Morrill of 
Vermont, tt, Se at Sherman, Sprague, 

vgs eg a 

Brownlow, Caldwell Cameron, Corpentan, eer “4 

ayton, vis, Flan bert 
thwaite’ Hamiten of Texas, Till, Hi 


J tehcock, 
Morrill of Maine, Norwood, 


Nye, Osborn, Patterson, be » Ransom, 
Robertson, Saulsbury, Sawy ». Spencer, Stewart, 
Stockton, Tipton, ull, Vickers, and West—40. 
Axnsent—Messrs, Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut, 
Johnston, Morton, Pomeroy, , Sum- 
ner, and Wilson—o, ‘ 


Mr. Cragin, of New Hampshire, said: “ And 
in about a month the election takes pines in 
the State of Connecticut, and about the same 
time in the State of Rhode Island; and I pre- 
dict here to-night that every one of them will 
go against the Republican party. I put thet 
— on record, and within two months 

shall call the attention of the Senate to that 
fact. I begin to believe that this Congress 
will never learn wisdom until the people shall 
teach them.” 


Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “Mr, President, 


o 
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there have been some very extraordinary 
things about this bill and about this raising of 
salaries, ~, ee eee ee oo “ed the 

atest ema e@ way 0 ~ nee 
that I have “avée seen, and now at this late 
hour for the Senator from New Hampshire to 
get up and make an ent, apparently 
against the Dill, but really to carry all the 
Democratic votes for it, is the most extraor- 
dinary of all.” 


Mr. eon pe of Texas: ‘‘I hope the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire will possess his soul 
in peace. The Republican party has survived 
worse things than this.” 

The Vice-President: “The question is on 
concurring in the report of the committee of 
conference.” 

The Pras being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted as follows: 


Yeas—Messrs. Alcorn, Ames, Ba; 
Brownlow. Carpenter, 


coNare—Mossrs, Anthon Boreman, Deskinebac, 
asserly, handler, on rbett, n ”, 
munds, Ferry of Mich sag cra Hamil- 


ton of Haml we, Kelly, Morrill of 
Vermont, Patterson, Pratt, eee F Saulsbury, 
Schurz, , Sherman, Sprague, Thurman, Win- 
dom, and Wright—27. 

Ansent—Messrs, Cole, Fenton, Ferry of Connect- 
icut, Johnston, Morton, Pomeroy, Steven- 


son, Sumner, and Wilson—10. 
So the report was concurred in. 


In the Senate, on February 3d, the bill 
supplementary to an act entitled “ An act to 
provide a national currency secured by a 

of United States bonds, and to provide 

the circulation and redemption thereof,” 

ie June 3, 1864, and to secure an elas- 

currency, to appreciate national obliga- 

tions, and to reach specie payments without 
commercial embarrassment, was considered. 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “The bill 
eon trea a resumption of specie payments 
on the 1st day of January next, because, if the 
United States is to pay coin on the Ist of 
January next on United States legal-tender 
notes, and the banks are to be bound to re- 
deem either in coin or in United States legal- 
tender notes, that is equivalent to a resumption 
of «meres payments by all the banks. It isneces- 
sarily so. [t is so because if the United States 
is to pay specie on its legal tenders upon pre- 
sentation, then there will be no material dif- 
ference in value between the legal - tender 
dollar and the gold dollar. There may be some 
slight difference, but it will be almost imma- 
terial. Then you will have the United States 
legal-tender notes, a specie-paying currency, 
at oy with specie; and if, therefore, the 
b are to pay either in coin or in legal- 
tender notes, if they are to pay in specie or 
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what is equivalent to specie, it is a complete 
resumption of specie payments on the Ist da: 
of January next throughout the whole len 
and breadth of the United States. 

“Now, Mr. President, I am very apprehen- 
sive that that is too radical a measure. I am 
very apprehensive that such a resumption as 
that wonld end in one of two things: either 
in crushing no small number of these banks 
which would be unable to pay speeie, or in 
Congress relaxing the law after it had passed 
it, and legalizing by some means or another 
the suspension of specie payments on the part 
of the banks, or else in repealing the very act 
which is before us requi the Government 
to pay specie in redemption of legal-tender 
notes.” 

Mr. Cole, of California, said: ‘“ The bill 
provides that the Government shall pay in 
coin or something else.” 

Mr. Thurman: “ But what I say is, this is 
said to be a bill to resume specie payments; 
if it isa bill to resume specie payments, then 
it contemplates the resumption on the Ist day 
of January next. Ifthatis not the object, if 
the purpose is not to resume specie payments 
on the ist of January next, then it is wo a 
bill to convert greenbacks into interest-bear- 
ing bonds. If that is the case, are we pre- 
pared to do that? Are we prepared to con- 
vert the $300,000,000 or $400,000,000—what 
is the exact amount?” 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio: “‘Three hundred and 
fifty-six million dollars.” 

Mr. Thurman: “Three hundred and fifty- 
six million dollars of greenbacks into interest- 
perio | bonds?” 

Mr. Sherman: “The bill provides that they 
shall be paid out again.” 

Mr. Thurman: “I know it provides that 
they shall be paid out again, but then they can 
be converted again into interest-bearing bonds, 
and where are you going to stop? Every time 
they are paid out they may be reconverted 
into bonds, and where is to be the end of the 
public debt if this tees of paying them out 
and reconverting them into bonds is to go on 
from time to time at the pleasure of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury?” 

Mr. Sherman: “If my colleague will allow 
me, I will state that they can only be paid out 
for the extinguishment, purchase, and pay- 
ment of the public debt, or for the payment 
of the current expenses of the Government. 
As a matter of course, the revenues of the 
Government being sufficient to pay the ex- 
penses of the Government, a sufficient revenue 
both in gold and paper money will come into 
the Treasury. Any of the notes received for 
bonds may be paid out for current expenses. - 
Now, the revenue is supplied from the current 
receipts of the Government. It may be that 
the gold revenues may be used to purchase 
and pay the res: debt, while the paper rev- 
enue might be used to pay the current ex- 
penses of the Government, our currency reve- 
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nue now being considerably less than — 
to pay the expenses of the Government, while 
our gold revenue is considerably in excess of 
the gold demands upon the Treasury. That is 
the answer. It could not increase the public 
debt. But, to meet ah pret ba = we 

ropose, or did propose, that we should ex- 
aes provide that Mt should not increase the 
public debt, although that is not necessary. I 
do not think it is necessary, and I do not 
think it would be of any avail; but the bill 
can be very easily amended in that way if it 
is desired. I will simply say that the money 
that is received for these bonds will only be 
used for the p of extinguishing a portion 
of the public debt, or for the purpose of pay- 
ing and meeting the ordinary expenses of the 
Government. To that extent it would relieve 
so much of the revenues of the Government, 
which might be applied to the payment of the 
public debt.” 

Mr, Thurman: “ Yes; but we cannot for- 
get that within the last few months we have 
seen the Secretary of the Treasury reissue 
four or five millions of money when nobody 
pretended that the revenues of the Govern- 
ment were insufficient to pay its expenses. 
He thought there was warrant for it, and 
reissued them because there was a tight 
money market, because there was a corner 
in money in New York; and I cannot tell 
upon what pretext he might not reissue these 
notes; and thus the public debt might be in- 


creased, 

“Nor do I know to an absolute certainty 
that the revenue of the Government will be 
sufficient to meet the expenses, especially if 
we are to go on in the way some Senators 
favor, of appropriating money for every con- 
ceivable purpose for which money can be 
used. If we are to give away all the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands with one stroke 
of the pen; if we are to go into an enl 
system of subsidizing steamships or other 
vessels; if we are to provide, as was at- 
tem not long ago in a certain other place, 
to give a large amount for every ton of every 
vessel built in the United States—a money 
subsidy—if we are to go on in that way, I 
am not at all certain that the revenue of 
the country will be sufficient to meet its ex- 
penses, 

“But, Mr. President, I suppose the effect 
of this really would be that the Secretary of 
the Treasury, if he found himself unable to 
pay specie, would see fit to convert these 
greenbacks into bonds, and that before any 
great while the whole $356,000,000 would be 
converted into interest-bearing bonds. Why 
should we do that? It is said that the Gov- 
ernment is bound in honor to do it. It is 
said this is a debt of the Government, a forced 
loan, and that the Government ought to be 
willing to pay interest on its debt. And that 
is said when a bill is before us to enable pri- 
vate individuals to issue their promises to pay, 
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and pay no interest on them, but get interest 
from everybody that borrows them or uses 
them. The r of a national bank is as 
much a fo oan as is a greenback. You 
compel the people to take that and use it for 
money, and the bank pays no interest upon 
it. Itis of no use to say that there may be 
ultimately a payment in specie of 
That does not alter the case. 
stances of the country are such 
is not done upon a specie basis entirely. 
t bulk of circulation is paper, and 
for a great many years; and the conse- 
‘quence of making 
consist of the notes of private institutions, 
called banks, is simply to enable them to loan 
their own credit, upon which — pay no 
interest whatever; and it is as much a foreed 
loan as is any loan that ever could be issued 


tion of the law, the greenbacks are the best, 
because it is provided that the bank-note may 


the contrary, they prefer them. Why, 

should you retire ali the greenbacks to make 
room for just an equivalent amount of the 
notes of private individuals, upon which they 
draw interest, although they are their debts? 
Jt does not look to me to be very good finan- 
sa 3 It — not strike mt to be a = 

“T know this goes very dee goes 
the question whether or nota onk-moth cir- 
culation is an advisable thing. I know very 
well that a bank-paper circulation is a means 
by which the annual produets of the eens 
are distributed in a most unequal manner. 
know that it is a monopoly and a favoritism 
which enables one class of men to draw inter- 
est upon what they owe, while all other men 
have to pay interest on what they owe; and 
I never, therefore, have been very much in 
favor of such a currency. But when we have 
a currency which by the law itself is made 
not only the equivalent, but better than the 
bank-note currency, with which the le 
are better satisfied, I do not very well see w 
we should retire that currency and substitute 
a it an interest-bearing bond of the United 

tates, 

“T cannot see at present any thing of sub- 
stance in this bill yee two ce one to 
enable the holders of the green to con- 
vert them into interest-bearing bonds, and 
make the Government pay interest on that 
debt, when the people are perfectly well con- 
tent with the greenbacks as a currency, and 


the currency of the country 


ee 


————— 
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do not regard them as a forced loan at all; 
and the next thing is that it enlarges the bank 
currency of the country, to enable more of 
the national banks to be set up, That strikes 
me to be about the whole of this bill; and 
I cannot think that it is very likely to result 
in a return to and the maintenance of specie 
payments very soon, because whenever you 
authorize the nbacks to be reissued from 
time to time, I do not think, if we have a 
pressure, but that Oongress will come in and 
compel their reissue if necessary. And here 
I may say, in regard to this greenback cur- 
rency, that the objection to it is that a green- 


back is said to be synonymous with 
an inconvertible currency, and that if we are 
to maintain a n currency it means 
that we are to have no resumption of specie 
29 “esse at all. Another objection is that 
a Government currency is liable to inflation, 
because it is subject to the popular demand 
upon the Legislature; and when that demand 
is very strong the Legislature always gives 
way to it and increases the amount of the 


currency. 

“ Bat, sir, so far as inflation is concerned you 
may have just as much inflation by means of 
the national banks, The public cry for more 
currency operating upon ess will make 
us authorize these banks to @ more cur- 
rency just as soon as it would make us provide 
for the issuing of more backs. When 
you have the national b all in the power 
of Congress, and 0 has taken posses- 
sion of ike eanttode of the pecans po the 
eountry, one way or the other, 
whether you have backs or whether you 
have onal currency alone, will in 
obedience to that popular demand inflate the 
currency, or retire it or compel its retirement, 
just as the clamor of the Eee require ; 
and it may do so just as well in the one case 
as it may in the other. 

“ As at present advised, Mr. President, I can- 
ae “4 this bill. vous like to see a 
Specie-paying currency the country as 
much asany man. I believeina e-paying 
currency, but I do not believe that it is of 
much use to call this a specie-paying currency 
= “bse ate an either in 

or in green we thus make green- 
Sake better than the currency of the national 
banks and provide for maintaining a greenback 
currency to some extent at least.” 

Mr. Buckingham, of Oonnecticut, said: “I 
@m very anxious to have that accomplished 
which the Committee on Finance have in view 
by the introduction of this bill, and I think 
their bill, with certain amendments which may 
be adopted, will aid in that object. That is to 
say, We can secure an elastic currency, which 
we have never yet secured, and in securing it 
we ae make an amendment which will Laer 
ciate the national obligations, and that will be 
in the direction of specie payments, although, 
do what you will, specie payments are yet in 
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the distance. But I desire to have this bill so 
amended that it shall be an improvement, and 
that we shall be 205 piso in the right direc- 
tion; and therefore | approve of the suggestions 
and the amendment proposed by the honorable 
Senator from Ohio At . Sherman) in regard to 
striking out the word ‘ which.’ I think it means 
a good deal as it stands. It leaves any banking 
association to determine, as they may will, to 
resume specie payment and pay coin accord- 
ing to the requirements of the law, and if they 
do they are relieved from keeping a reserve. 
They may say that and do it to-day and relieve 
themselves of their reserve to-morrow, and the 
next day be wholly unable to comply with the 
requirements of the law. Therefore I think 
the word ‘which’ should be removed, and 
they should be Pigs ote as under the law 
now, to meet their obligations. 

“But the honorable Senator farthest from 
me (Mr. Thurman) has placed this provision in 
its true light. It is simply a question whether 
the Congress of the United States is ready to 
relieve the banks from holding a reserve, 
That is all there is in the section if the amend- 
ment be carried. I know there is a great dif- 
ference in the judgment of men in regard to 
the propriety of such a provision. I know you 
will find eminent business men who will assure 
you that this is a matter of no importance, be- 
cause men who understand business and who 
mean to be true and meet their obligations will, 
as a matter of nevessity, hold themselves in a 
position to meet all their obligations. But 
my observation is that there-are many men 
who when associated ther as directors of 
banks have not that wisdom or ability, if you 
please, to manage their banks in such a man- 
ner that they will hold the reserve necessary 
to enable them to meet their obligations, 

“Now, we want a law to meet those who 
have not this sound judgment, those who 
would put aside their obligations, if you 
please; and it appears to me it is a question 
of very great moment whether the Congress 
of the United States ought to relieve the banks 
as a whole from holding a reserve. What is 
the value of the reserve? To-day it is to en- 
able banks to meet their obligations, and it re- 
quires them to cease discounting when their 
reserve is below a certain line; but, if you re- 
move this reserve and then come to the very 
position which is suggested by my friend from 
Ohio, the reserve is gone, and you are just as 
much unable to meet a cornering operation as 
though you had the twenty-five per cent. re- 
serve; you have only gone a little further. 
But, when you have reached that distant point 
further from you, where the bank’s reserve is 
gone, they have no more ability to meet a press- 
ure than they had with twenty-five per cent. 
reserve, and this would let loose the entire re- 
serve now of fifteen or twenty-five per cent., 
as the case may be, and would for the moment 
create a superabundance of currency.” 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont: “Mr. President, 
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when it comes to the question whether we are 
saving any money by the redemption of the 
greenbacks, it resolves itself into this: is this 
great Government to go on forever and never 
resume? Are we to confess our utter imbe- 
cility in relation to a paper currency, and have 
it fastened upon our country and upon the 
business of the country now and forever? 
Then there is the argument that the green- 
backs are better than the national bank cur- 
rency; but would they be better if we were 
to double the amount? Who does not know 
that the very moment we substitute green- 
backs for the national bank currency the value 
of the greenbacks would fall, inevitably fall, 
both on account of the amount that would be 
issued and the proclamation that it was not 
only not the intent of the Government to re- 
deem backs but to issue them indefinitely. 

“Now, Mr. President, there is this other 
point in relation to the reserve: the bill does 
not provide that the banks shall be released 
from keeping a reserve until they are com- 
Hired to redeem either in specie or in green- 

The very moment they do that, on the 
day bed, they are to be relieved from 
keeping any reserve. 

“The idea of a reserve does not amount to 
any thing except in this, that the banks have 
80 much less in circulation; they cannot use 
i bat if they shall be compelled on the Ist 

July, 1874, to pay their bills cither in coin 
or in greenbacks, that will cause a healthy cir- 
culation of the currency and it will not all of 
it be dammed up at New York. It will be 
held by the banks where they are located, and 
the banks wil] be Spee gre to make discounts 
in their localities at home in order that they 
may have funds to redeem their bills when 
they come to the place of redemption or at 
their counter. 

“ Under the circumstances, I do not believe 
that it is wise for us to keep up this reserve for 
another reason. We do want some elasticity 
about our circulation, and a bank may be able 
at certain times to trench a little upon this re- 
serve, and to do it with entire safety if the pro- 
vision shall be repealed. They may have funds 
that they can command that are specie funds, 
and yet are not greenbacks. Therefore, for 
the purpose of having our currency more elas- 
tic than it is at the present time, in my judg- 
ment this provision ought to be repealed, and 
it should made obligatory upon all the 
banks either to pay in coin or in greenbacks, 
or be wound up, and under the present law 
oz would be. 

he question recurred on the amendment of 
the Committee on Finance as amended, to 
strike out all of the original bill after the enact- 
ing clause, and in lien thereof to insert: 

That on the ist of Jan , 1874, the Secretary 

the Treasury Ls eocnevined eo required to pay, 
on demand, at the office of the Assistant Treasurer 
in the city of New York, to any holder of United 
States notes to the amount of $1,000, or any multiple 
thereof, in exchange for such notes, an equal amount 
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of the gold coin of the United States; or, in lieu of 
coin, fe may, st his option, issue in exchange for 
said notes an equal amount of cou 

bonds of the United States, in such form as he may 
prescribe, and of denominations of fifty dollars, or 
some multiple of that sum, redeemable in coin of the 
present standard value, at the pleasure of the United 
States, after ten years from the date of their issue, 
and ing interest, payable quarterly in such coin, 
at the rate of five cent. per annum. d the 
Secretary of the Treasury may reissue the United 
States notes so received, or, if they are canceled, may 
issue United States notes to the same amount, either 
to purchase or redeem the public debt, or to meet 
the current eee gee for the public service. And 
the said bonds and the interest thereon shall be ex- 
empt from the payment of all taxes or duties of the: 
United States as well es from taxation in any form 
by or under State, municipal, or local authority ; and 

e said bonds shall have set forth and e 

n their face the above specified conditions, and 
shall, with their coupons, be made payable at the 
Treasury of the United States, 

Sc. 2. That, from and after the 1st vor of July 
next, the limit of the on of na- 
tional banks now p: by law is repealed. 
And al) banks thereafter organized shall deposit as 
security for their circulating notes bonds of the Uni- 
ted States, issued under this act, or under the act en- 
titled “ An act to authorize the refunding of the na- 
tional debt,” approved duly 14, 1870. 

Sxc. 8. That all i ‘associations shall, on and 
after January, 1874, redeem their notes at such lo- 
calities as are now or may be hereafter designated 
by law, either in coin or in United States Jegal-ten- 
der notes, and shall be omen from the requirement 
under existing law as to holding a reserve of lawful 
money of the United States: Provided, That noth 
herein contained shal) authorize any national go) 
bank esteblished under an act entitled ‘An act to 
provide for the redemption of three per cent. tem- 
poner loan certificates, and for an increase of na- 

ional bank notes,” approved July 12, 1870, to redecm 
their cireulating notes in any thing but gold coin of 
the United States. 

Sze, 4. That section six of an act entitled “ An act 
to provide for the redemption of the three per cent. 
temporary loan certificates, and for an increase of 
national notes,” approved July 12, 1870, be, 
and is hereby, repealed. 

Seo. 5. That banks without circulation may be or- 
ganized under the provisions of an act entitled ** An 
act to provide a national currency secured by a 

ledge of United States bonds, and to provide for 

e circulation and redemption thereof,” approved 
June 8, 1864, upon the deposit with the Treasurer of 
the United States of not tees than $10,000 of United 
States registered bonds, as provided in section six- 
teen of that act. 


Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “I move an 
amendment: in line sixteen of section one I 
move to strike out the word ‘five’ and insert 
‘two.’ As the bill now stands it proposes that 
the greenbacks may be redeemed either in 
gold or in bonds of the United States, bearing 
interest at five per cent. I wish to test whether 
the Senate is willing to convert the greenbacks 
—with which the people are perfectly satis- 
fied, and which this bill treats as better money 
than the bank-notes that the bill proposes 
shall be issued—into an interest-bearing debt 
at five per cent., or whether it will not be 
content with two per cent. For the purpose 
of testing the sense of the Senate on that 
question, I move to strike out ‘five’ and insert 
‘two,’ so that the bonds which may be issued 


nm or tered 
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in redemption of the greenbacks shall bear 
interest only at the rate of two per cent.” 

Mr. Bayard, of Delaware, said: ‘‘ Mr. Pres- 
ident, the discussion of this bill yesterday 
disclosed a vast amount of difference in opin- 
ion, not simply upon the professed objects of 
the bill and upon the policy which this bill is 
intended to affirm, but ter the meaning of 
the provisions of the bill itself. I have re- 

arded it from the first as a step, but not a 
ong or a decisive step such as I would wish 
to see taken, toward the resumption of specie 
payments. 

“Tn the consideration of our national 
finances the chief and ruling object in view 
should be a resumption of specie payments, 
not so much as affecting the convenience of 
the moneyed classes of the country as affect- 
ing the morals of the entire country. A re- 
turn to specie payments should be held a re- 
turn to Legs ee | individual dealings; and 
the sooner an honest currency, a currency of 
intrinsic value, is restored to the people of 
this country the better, because until that is 
done we cannot hope for a discontinuance of 
all those practices of bad faith and illegiti- 
mate speculation which are the natural result 
and outgrowth of paper money. 

a = therefore, that a return to honest 
money is a crying demand of the present 
hour. A bey Nh from the currency of hon- 
est money, from money of value, was a car- 
dinal error, a vast blunder, in my opinion, 
originally. Not only was it without warran 
as I believe, in the Constitution of the Uni 
States, but, even had this not been so, then it 
was a terrible mistake in government, and I 
believe will be so recognized and admitted 
when the events of the last twelve years come 
to be considered calmly and by the light of 
experience. It was a repeated blunder. We 
had the sad experience of our own colonial 
Revolution. We had the shame, the sorrow, 
and the suffering, that flowed from the adop- 
tion then of inconvertible P gies issues. The 
same history was written all over the terrific 
struggle in France in 1793. It has been re- 

with like results in the affairs of the 
Southern Oonfederacy. Its evils were 

felt and are now made manifest by the devel- 
opments of to-day, in the present tone of what 
may be termed the pecuniary morals of the 
people—sad developments made at the pres- 
ent day and hour which no man can fail to 
recognize as the legitimate results of the 
adoption of an inconvertible paper currency 
founded solely upon credit, without a particle 
of intrinsic value, and which therefore became 
the mere foot-ball of speculators—at the cost 
of the producer and laborer—each speculator 
cultivating, as Mr. Webster well said, his field 
by the sweat of the poor man’s brow. Not 
only so, but I believe that the people of this 
country to-day an under a debt $1,000,- 
000,000 greater t' they would have had if 
this mistake in finance had not been followed 
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and the nation embarked upon a system of in- 
convertible paper issues depending solely 
upon credit, and therefore necessarily affected 
by every breath of suspicion and of fluctua- 
tions in success or failure. 

“But, Mr. President, is this a practical 
measure, a really decisive step toward the re- 
sumption of specie payments? I am disposed 
to think it has that tendency, but I do not 
think such are to be its certain results, There 
are many things in the present bill which 
caused me surprise when I came to examine 
it. It will be observed that there is no limita- 
tion whatever in the bill upon the increase of 
the public debt, and at the same time there is 
no limitation upon the issues which are 
autborized by the second section of the act. 

“Then it provides that the bonds shall be 
exempt from local or Federal taxation. Now, 
I ask would not the public funded debt be in- 
definitely increased under the provisions of 
this bill, which allows bonds without limit to 
be issued in exchange for United States notes, 
which notes are again issued by the Govern- 
ment for its current expenses, which pass into 
the Treasury to-day in exchange for a bond, 
the next day are issued for some public ex- 
pense, and the day following are presented for 
anew bond at the Treasury, and so on, ad in- 
Jinitum? You see the result upon the basis 
of your $328,000,000 of United States notes, 
coming in to-day for bonds, paid out to-mor- 
row for expenses, brought back the third day 
for anew bond, Where is the limitation upon 
the amount of your funded debt? And yet 
this bill is open to that objection. TI shall pro- 
pose an amendment at the proper time, to 
come in as an additional section, which will 

revent, or will be intended to prevent, any 
nerease in the public debt, funded or not 
funded.” 

Mr. Sherman: “If the Senator will allow 
me, I will ask him whether, assuming as a fact 
that the current receipts of the Government 
are — to the current expenditures, it is 
possible that under this bill the public debt 
can be increased?” 

Mr. Bayard: “Certainly, it seems to me 
very palpable, because of this ebb and flow. 
The flow of money into the Treasury, which is 
instantly exchangeable for a bond, will place 

e notes in the Treasury, and when the ex- 
penses of the Government do not call for their 
use there will be a simultaneous use of the 
money for redeeming a bond. One bond puts 
the notes into the Treasury to pay expenses, 
and when they are paid out they are instantly 
presented again for another bond, and all this 
system of the circular motion of this money 
will be constantly increasing; there will be an 
issue of bonds as fast as the notes are pre- 
sented for them, and yet there will remain in 
the public Treasury money sufficient for the 
expenses of the Government. Such I think 
is to be the actual result. 

“T have my doubts as to the practical work- 
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ing of this law, the option being left with the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue either bonds 
or coin in redemption of notes, I have my 
doubts as to the practical result of forcing 
paper to an equal value with gold; but I have 
no fears that there would a stringency 
created in money by the adoption of this law. 
On the contrary, is it not plain that it will 
ren th such a stringency, neeeeen\ in the ate 
, e hasing power of money w 
: ba iassunat In the next place, 
it would add the coined money of the country 
to the bulk of the currency of the country, 
by that means giving ease. And in the third 
reg the money then being honest money, of 
value in itself, we should have the coi of 
the world to draw upon as other nations have 
now, and the money of the United States be- 
ing of value in coined metal would not, as our 
resent notes called money do, shrivel up like 
ys leaves the moment it comes in contact 
with the currency of value of any other 
nation. 

“T cannot doubt that the bulk of currency 
would be increased just as much as the coin 
added to it, and not only that, but, as I said, 
being a money of value it would hold its own 
with the money of other nations; and, being 
money of value, that would cure any result 
that might come from any apprehended strin- 
gency on account of the contraction in the 
value of commodities. 

“Then this bill contains another provision 
which I think would remedy that entirely ; 
and that is in section two, the free peaking 
feature of the law. These new banks wo 
have not only the effect of preventing any 
stringency in currency, because of course their 
issues would come to be redeemed, but they 
would have another effect most desirable at 
the present day, of equalizing the amount of 
currency between the different sections of the 
country, which at present is most inequitably 
and bow red distributed. The South and West 
are suffering to-day, as they have been for the 
last nine years, under a grossly inequitable 
distribution between them and the New en 
land States. The free feature will 
have at least the effect of remedying that in- 
justice and equalizing the distribution of cur- 


re Bach would 
@ pra results of 


plainly, some of 

of the pro law. There is an ob- 
jection in my mind to it that it looks too 
much to the interest of the national banks, 
never at any time a favorite of mine, and not 
more 80 as ve the practical results of 
the system. The effect of bringing the bank- 
ing system of the country entirely under the 
control of the central Government, and espe- 
peg, | under the control of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, tends to further the creation of 
that which I believe to be a growing vice in 
our system of government, and that is the 
habit of bureaucratic government, instead of 


in my option, stated | 
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government by law. We had from the honor- 
able Senator from Ohio . Sherman) the 
statement yesterday that it was in the power 
of the Secretary ot the Treasury to dera 
and reigge € crush the business interests of the 
country, should he, from caprice, or interest, 
or corruption, feel disposed to do it. It is for 
that reason that I do not favor, and cannot 
contemplate with any degree of satisfaction, 
the continuance of a system which tends to 
throw this power into the hands of the cen- 
tral Government, and at the same time equal- 
ly to deprive the people of the States of 
the local districts from that control over their 
own finances which their own convenience, 
their sufferings, or their profit, would teach 
them themselves properly to regulate.” 

Mr. Morton, of Indiana said: ‘I feel, Mr. 


President, a deep interest in regard to this bill, 
as it is one which must affect the ple for 
weal or for woe very seriously. I differ with 


eat reluctance from the chairman of the 

ommittee on Finance and from the judgment 
of the distinguished Senators who are on that 
committee. I do not pretend to have very 
much faith in my own judgment on the subject 
of finance; but I think it my duty to express 
the opinions I have. ; 

“Tn the first place, Mr. President, this bill 
does not carry out the theory which has been 
announced by the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance in regard to greenbacks, That 
theory is that they are a promise to pay a 
dollar in gold for the dollar expressed on the 
face of the greenbacks; and I think that is 
true. This bill does not out that prin- 
ciple, because it authorizes the of 
the Treasury to pay in gold or to pay in five 
ed cent, bonds, giving not the bill-holder, 

ut giving the Secretary of the Treasury the 

option to pay in coin or to bay in other prom- 

ise which may or may not be equivalent to 

coin. Therefore it does not carry out the 

theory that is maintained in regard to the 

A Oe ofthe Government created by green- 
6." 

Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, said: ‘ Will the 
Senator permit me to call his attention to the 
fact that the bill does not impose any obliga- 
tion on the holder of the greenback to take a 
five cent. bond in case the Secretary of 
the Treasury is not able to pay in gold, and 
therefore he would be in no worse position 
than heis at present?” 

Mr. Morton: “I agree to that. The bill- 
holder is not bound to take the coin, nor is he 
bound to take the five per cent. bond, but you 
cannot call that bill a bill to resume specie 
ie pave which gives not to the bill-holder 

ut to the Secretary of the Treasury the privi- 
lege to pay him in a bond or not to pay him 
at all. erefore, I say that this is not a bill 
to resume specie payments, but it is a bill to 
give the Secretary of the Treasury the option 
to pay in coin or to pay in another promise, a 
five per cent. bond, and does not approach t 
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realization of the principle which it is claimed 
the nback involves. 

‘“ Now, Mr. President, I wish to examine for 
a moment the provisions of this bill. In the 
first place, the notes of the United States are 
to be redeemed only in the city of New York. 
peeteres the eee en =e preg a 

on of specie pa: ts, there ought to 
other places to pov eas aside from the city of 
New York. Ifit is important for the people 
of the West to have the right to convert their 
greenbacks into coin, they ought to have that 
advan without going to the city of New 
York. That requirement gives superior ad- 
vantages to that money centre, already having 
advantages enough in that way, and places it 
out of the power of the holder of the green- 
backs in the remote parts of the country to get 
either coin or five per cent. bonds without 
sending his bills to the city of New York—a 
great inconvenience. It is objectionable on 
that score. Whenever the Government begins 
the work of resuming specie Bhs there 
ought to be facilities for redemption in the 
West and in the South, and not confined sim- 
ply to the city of New York, which would 

ive advantages to the brokers and the bankers 
that city which can be very readily compre- 
hended, and increase their business. 

“Then again it is provided that they may 
have a right to demand redemption by pre- 
senting the sum of $1,000 or any multiple 
thereof. Is that right? Whenever the Gov- 
ernment begins the work of redeeming green- 
backs, they ought to be redeemed in any 
amount that may be presented. It may be 

as important for the poor man who can 
raise but $500 to get the coin for his $500, as 
it is for the rich man to get the coin upon his 
$10,000. Therefore, no man is entitled to 
the benefits of this bill, at all, who has not 
eenbacks to the amount of $1,000. I think 
the statement of that proposition is sufficient 
without a single argument upon the subject. 

“The Secretary is authorized to pay in five 
per cent. bonds instead of the coin. Let us 
assume for the sake of the argument that this 
bill will have the effect to raise the greenbacks 
to par in the course of eleven months from 
this time, by the Ist of January, 1874. If it 
does have that effect, it has the effect of 

the value of every debt that is now 

owing in the country twelve per cent. It 
makes it twelve per cent. more difficult for 
every debtor to pay his debts, and adds twelve 
per cent. to the value of every debt that has 
een contracted in the ordinary way, and 
which may be paid in the currency of the 
country. Iknow something of that kind must 
take place whenever we resume specie pay- 
ments; but I suggest to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohio that it is too sudden; the time 
is too short; the country cannot endure such 
a change as that in the short period of eleven 
months. It must result in producing great 
derangement and disturbance in the financial 
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affairs of this country. You cannot make 
such a change as that in the short period of 
eleven months without interfering vastly with 
all the business of this country; without great 
danger of financial panic and convulsion. 
Therefore, whenever this plan is adopted, the 
time ought to be extended. I respectfully sug- 
gost to the chairman of the Committee on 

inance that it ought not to be less than two 
years; that this change of values should not 
be more than six per cent. in the course of 
one year, 

“What is the effect of this proposition? If 
it has the effect of making the greenback eqnal 
to coin in eleven months, hoarding greenbacks 
is the most profitable business that any man 
can engage in in this country for the next 
eleven months. Legitimate business will not 
pay twelve per cent. in this country. I know 
some men make more than that, but legitimate 
business does not pay twelve per cent. as a 
general thing in this country. Therefore, the 
most profitable thing that any man can do, 
should this bill pass, in view of the effect in- 
tended by it that greenbacks are to be made 
equal with gold at the end of eleven months, 
is to hoard the greenbacks, because they will 
be worth twelve per cent. more at the end of 
eleven months than they are now. 

“Tf greenbacks are hoarded, what is to be 
the consequence? The contraction of the 
money in circulation, all those consequences 
that ordinarily result from contraction. We 
make it the interest of men who have money 
not to loan it out; we make it their interest to 
hold on to it, not to invest it in property, be- 
cause that money at the end of eleven months 
is to be worth twelve per cent. more than it is 
now. 

‘*The Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Buck- 
ingham) talked—and I think I have heard the 
Senator from Ohio (Mr. Sherman) talk—about 
an elastic currency, a flexible currency. I 
have never believed in such a currency. 
have always regarded it as a financial fallacy. 
T think it is one of the worst things that can 
happen. I believe the strongest element in 
the financial stability of this country for the 
last few years has been the fact that our coun- 
try has had a fixed amount of currency—an 
amount that everybody knows. We all know 
how much currency there is in circulation, 
how many greenbacks there are, how many 
bank-notes there are. Every commercial man 
understands that, and he knows that that 
amount cannot be increased except by an act 
of Congress. It does not depend now upon 
the will of private persons. Speculators in 
New York, bankers and brokers might, for 
the very purpose of making a financial panic, 
run in $50,000,000 of greenbacks and get five 
per cent. bonds and be prepared to take ad- 
vantage of the contraction and of the neces- 
sary depression following it. It is another 
mode of making a corner in money, and would 
have precisely the same effect, only it furnishes 
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increased facilities forit. How? Now, when 
a corner in money is made, it is locked up for 
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ligence they get is from its influence on busi- 
ness, That is one of the very evils I am argu- 


the time being; no interest is drawn upon it ing 


at all; but under this bill they may put their 
money in five per cent. bonds, and get a good 
li interest upon it, and produce the con- 
Mr. Presid ; have had unparalleled 
“ Mr, ent, we have ) 
rosperity in this country for the last four or 
shay sone There has been less ion in 
the last four pny undertake to say, than in 
A sto shed istory of this country since 
7. 

Mr. Sherman: “ Far more.” 

Mr. Morton: “Because business has vastly 
extended, and it is ten times what it was 
twenty-five years a0; bat Is of 
tion in products. I say there has been less of 
it, and there has been more stability in the 
prices of the breadstuffs of this country, of the 
necessaries of life, in the last five years, than 
there bas been in any preceding five years in 
vor history. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that. Of course there are fluctuations; but 
they are created by demand and supply. A 
short crop may produce them; an increased 
foreign demand may produce them; but there 
has been less of fluctuation resulting from 
ulation, I undertake to say, in this country dur- 
ing the last four years, than in any five years 
since 1837. 

“ Wh 
ity? Why is it that there has been such pros- 
perity? And why is it that there is so much 
confidence now in the finances of the country? 
There is more confidence now than there ever 
has been before. Why? One great leading 
cause is that the whole country knows how 
much currency there is abroad, and that that 
currency cannot be increased except by an act 
of which must advertise the whole 
country in regard to it. Now, if that currency 
may be contracted by allowing a man to fund 
greenbacks in five per cent. bonds, how shall 
the business men of the country know any 
thing about it? The mischief is done before 
they know it. The first news they fr of it is 
in the contraction of the currency. If ten mill- 
ions are funded this week, how will the coun- 
try know it? They will be first advised of it 
by its effect upon business; but, if it is done 
under an act of Congress, everybody knows of 
it weeks and months before it takes pure, 
dion ta aptoaking wate pecs peyteanie ans 

on to when @ payments are 
absolutely and certainly sounen baer all 
peradventure; but it never ought to be ven- 
tared upon before that time, and I am not sure 
that it should then. Why? Because, when 
banking is free and everybody can bank that 
desires to do so, the currency may be inflated 
scores of millions before the country knows 
seareely any thing about it. Now, banks are 
formed here and there; they throw out their 
currency ; the volume of it is increased; the 
country is not advised of it; and the first intel- 


is it that there has been such stabil-. 


by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Thurman). 
He proposes to strike out ‘five per cent.’ and 
insert ‘two per 7. 


two 
The 


greenbacks in two per cent. bonds, is making 
no provision whatever for a return to specie 
perme. If the issue of bonds in the re- 

emption of greenbacks is to be a means of 
resuming ¢ payments, that bond must be 
put at such a rate of interest as will make it 
equal to par value in gold, so that when the 
Secretary offers to the holder of the’ - 
backs a bond, that bond is equal in ofl 3 to 
the gold for which it is offered as a substitute, 

‘Let me say one thing further, Mr. President. 
Tf this proposes resumption of e payments 
is not to depend entirely, or almost en’ 4 
apoe the issue of five per cent. bonds, there 
should be some provision for getting gold into 
the Treasury in sufficient quantities to redeem 
these notes. This bill makes no provision for 
that. It does not provide for reserving the 
gold in the Trea until the time comes 
when redemption shall begin.” 

The Presiding Officer (Mr. Nye in the 
chair); “The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Thar- 
man) to strike out the word ‘five’ and insert 
the word ‘two.’” 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, said: “ Obviously 
the proposition of the Senator from Ohio is 
intended to defeat the whole bill, and there- 
fore those who shall vote for it will vote for 
it with a view of killing the bill. The chief 
point in the bill is to have something that 
will be better than the ee legal tender, 
and a two per cent. bond or a two per cent. 
certificate would hardly be better than the 
pees eenbacks, e amendment would 

estroy the symmetry of the bill so far as 
the five per cent. bonds are concerned which 
it is proposed to issue in order to have a uni- 
formity of bonds that may be issued in the 
new series. I trust, therefore, that the amend- 
ment will not prevail. I ask for the yeas and 
wa, een it.” 
e yeas and nays were ordered; and being 
taken, resulted—yeas 11, nays 31. 
ahs y amendment to the amendment was 


Mr. Buckingham : “T now move to amend 
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the amendment of the committee in section 
one, line nineteen, by striking out the words 
‘to the same amount either to purchase or 
redeem the public debt or,’ and inserting after 
the word ‘service,’ in line twenty-one, the 
words ‘and the principal of any United States 
bonds bearing interest payable in coin shall, 
on demand by the holder thereof, be paid by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in legal-tender 
notes and the interest thereon in coin.’ 

“JT have but a very few words to say on 
this amendment, because I have presented my 
ideas on the question of this amendment to 
the Senate before. The first part of this section 
requires the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 
bonds when they are demanded by men hold- 
ing currency to the amount of $1,000. That 
is a contraction of the currency; it is a fund- 
ing of a portion of the public debt. Now, my 
ju tis that, while there should be contrac- 

tion or the power of contraction, there should 
also be ability to expand; and this amendment 
proposes that whenever men have bonds, and 
they want currency more than they want 
bonds bearing interest, they shall have the 

ivilege of going to the Treasury and obtain- 

g currency. It is an interchangeability be- 
tween coin and bonds and between bonds and 
coin. 

Mr. Morrill, of Vermont, said: “Mr. Presi- 

‘dent, the proposition submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is not entirely new to 
the Senate. So far as its practical operation 
would go, it would not advance us a single 
step in the resumption of specie payments. 
It would give as much opportunity for going 
backward as for going forward. The object 
to be attained, as stated by the Senator from 
Dakiesetions is, to enable a manufacturer, who 
finds he wants more currency, to go to the 
Treasury Department and exchange bonds for 
it. Let me say to the Senator from Connect- 
icut that any man who has bonds to give for 
security can obtain money in any quarter of 

-our country at one, two, three, and four per 
cent, less than anybody else. There is abso- 
lutely no difficulty whatever for a man, who has 
bonds to give as security, in obtaining money.” 

Mr. Fenton, of New York, said: “Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the consent of the Senate, if agree- 
able to the chairman of the Committee on 
Finance, who reported: this bill, to consider 
the amendment of the Committee on Finance 
as the bill before the Senate.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘Is there any objec- 
tion to the proposition of the Senator from 
New York? The Chair hears no objection, 
an that course will be taken.” . 

Mr, Fenton: “I move to amend the amend- 
am of the Senator from Connecticut by 
adding : 


* Provided, That twenty per cent, of the notes so 
received for the said bonds shal] be retained and 
hermanently retired from circulation: Provided also, 
That said twenty per cent. shall not exceed in the 
aggregate the sum of $3,000,000 a month. 


“One word only, Mr. President. This bill, 
with the amendment of my friend from Con- 
necticut, ignores the vital consideration in the 
work of resuming specie payments. Senators 
do not seem to have in view that the value of 
currency depends upon its volume and the 
yalue is determined by its exchangeability into 
coin. Believing, then, that it is impossible 
within any reasonable period to reach specie 
payments and maintain them without a mod- 
erate reduction of the currency of the country, 
I have offered this amendment in good faith 
to that end. This amendment incorporated 
into the bill, with the postponement of the 
period when it will take effect, as suggested 
Ry the honorable Senator from Indiana (Mr. 

orton), it would doubtless in time accomplish 
the work of resumption which we all so much 
desire.” 

Mr. Schurz, of Missouri, said: ‘‘ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have followed this debate with a good 
deal of attention, and I discover that the 
further we go the oftener we strike upon 
rocks. The ator from Connecticut offered 
an amendment which is to obviate a great 
danger, consisting in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to flood the market 
with currency whenever currency has accumu- 
lated in the Treasury of the United States— 
the same topic to which I took the liberty of 
calling attention yesterday. The Senator from 
Vermont sees in the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Connecticut another danger, 
which consists in putting it into the power of 
Wall Street speculators to empty the Treasury 
of greenbacks and to use them for their own 
speculative pu 

“T think both these difficulties exist; but 
there seems to be still another one which 
affects the whole system as designed by the 
author of this bill, the honorable chairman of 
the Committee on Finance, If I understand him 
correctly, he wants to bring us back to specie 
payments, an object in which I sincerely sym- 
pathize with him. In his speech he described 
to us the dangers and inconveniences arising 
from irregular fluctuations of value. His aim 
and object are very laudable indeed. The bill 
provides that on the 1st of January, 1874, you 
or I may go to the Treasury of the United 
States and present legal tenders there and re- 
ceive coin in return. That is specie pay- 
ments. It will also put gold and silver into 
circulation again. But the bill provides also 
that when the gold in the Treasury is ex- 
hausted, or when the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury deems it wise not to redeem in gold any 
longer, he may use the interest-bearing securi- 
ties of the United States and may redeem the 
legal tenders with bonds. That, if I may say 
so, is no longer specie payments, but that is 
a suspension of specie payments again, is it 
not? The chairman of the Committee on 
Finance nods assent; he has said so in his 
opening speech, In fact, the whole bill seems 
to have been deyised. to institute specie pay- 
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ments, but at the same time to provide for an 
organic method by which at any convenient 


moment we may suspend specie payments paymen 


“ Now, I would ask the Senator from Ohio, 
as soon as he arrives at that point where the 
specie in the Treasury is exhausted, when he 
me legal tenders igen . thus ~ 
pending specie payments pb, W 8 
gold and aie that has been put in circula- 
tion by the original resumption of specie pay- 
ments, now again suspended, will not at once 
hide itself n and be hoarded by specula- 
tors? In other words, whether the second 
provision of this bill will not defeat the first, 
and whether it will not lead to more danger- 
ous and ter flactuations in values than we 
have had hitherto; whether it will not facili- 
tate corners, and in fact increase the embar- 
rassment under which we so far have been 
laboring, instead of removing or diminishing 
them?’ 

Mr. Sherman: “ Mr. President, the question 
of the Senator from Missouri undoubtedly 
touches the difficulty of this whole problem. 
Shall we undertake peremptorily to establish 
specie payments? Is it ble for us to do so? 
If it were possible, I would say amen. My 
friend will agree with me that it is impossible 
in the present condition of our money affairs, 
with over $700,000,000 of currency afloat, to 
establish peremptorily specie payments; that 
is to say, that the Government of the United 
States will, under all circumstances, redeem 
its notes in specie. We must, then, devise some 
mode by which, in a time of stringency, specie 
een can be suspended, I think my friend 
will go that far. Now, what mode should we 
adopt? There have been three different modes 
suggested and practised by civilized nations. 
The first mode, and perhaps the most natural 
mode, is that, in order to maintain specie pay- 
ments, we should sell our bonds at whatever 
they might be worth in gold and use that gold 
to maintain specie payments. That is, if our 
notes are flowing in upon us so fast that we 
cannot pay them in coin, we should sell our 
bonds in the market for whatever they are 
babedes and maintain specie payments at all 


“That isa common idea of people who do 
not investigate the matter very closely; and 
if we were to sewtbes the public 
securities, probably that would be the natural 
solution of the problem; but would it be 
right? Would it be just? Why, sir, the 
authority to sell aten per cent. bond of the 
United States in time of panic would not 
maintain specie payments. om myself wit- 
nessed the time when bonds of the United 
States bearing ten per cent, interest were 
sold by the Government of the United States. 
I have witnessed the time when to maintain 
oe payments the bonds of the State of 

hio were sold for fifty cents on the dollar. 
It is not wise for us to provide for the sale of 
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the securities of the United States on such 

terms in order to get coin to pag et a4 
ts. I ask my friend if he thinks it 

would be wise to provide such a pry-oy 4 

“ Now, to answer the question of the honor- 

na oo — prog ie I will ene 
or a time, during the tem panic e 
case I have nee 8 areas pc gages © necessaril. 
be retired, held by the persens who had 
and would only be sold as an article of mer- 
chandise ; but that would pass away as the 
clouds = awa Nearer the sun. tempo- 
rary panic would pass away, a tem A 
stringency in the money market vale pass 
away, and in ten days after this great strin- 
gency in the money market there might be an 
easy time, an easy money satay Jee as to- 
day the money market is easy both here and 
in all the countries of the world, while last 
October it was very stringent, not only here 
but in all commercial centres. These times 
of stringency are like temporary Passing clouds, 
and we must provide for them. 

Mr. Fenton: “ My position is this: that if the 
bill of the honorable Senator from Ohio will 
bring about the resumption of specie payments 
not only without reducing the volume of cur- 
rency, but with some addition to it, then let us 
have it at once. Do not postpone the day. On 
the other hand, if the volume of the currency 
is now too great to resume and maintain e 
payments, then let it be gradually reduced un- 
til we reach the specie condition, I think it 
should be diminished, but if it is not—which 
seems more probable—I suppose there may be 
some improvement, if we avoid further re- 
dundancy, as the population and business in- 
terests of the country rise up and require the 

resent volume, or rather until the country in 
ts future prosperity and progress can main- 
tain it upon a specie basis. But I do not see 
that the bill helps us; I am sure it does not 
take one step toward specie ents.” 

The Vice-President: ‘The question is on 
the amendment of the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Fenton) to the amendment of the Senator 
from Connecticut (Mr. Buckingham).” 

= amendment to the amendment was re- 


ected, 

The Presiding Officer (Mr, Anthony in the 
chair): “The question ison the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Buckingham).” 

lint es being taken by yeas and nays, 
resulted—yeas 9, nays 34. 

So the amendment was not agreed to. 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, said: “ The aim 
of this bill, or rather the amendment of the 
Finance Committee, is, to ee about a re- 
sumption of specie payments. at object, if 
it can be attained, and attained in a proper 
way is certainly a very desirable object ; for, 
so long as we have an irredeemable cur- 
rency, there must be fluctuations in value; 
there must at times be depression in business 
arising from those fluctuations, Until we re- 
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turn to a currency which is based upon coin, 
there can be no permanency in values; there 
must be fluctuations; there must be expansions 
and depressions in the money market. But 
the question is, Will the measure proposed ef- 
ralagivia object a cg eng th et some 
vings u point. is the pro- 
vision ? The provision is to retire the green- 
backs, or the legal-tender notes, by the pay- 
ment of coin when the Treasury is in receipt 
of coin sufficient for that Fedo and, when 
not in sufficient receipt of coin to do that, to 
substitute the bonds of the Government bear- 
: ing five per cent. interest. 
Now, let us look and see whether there is 
any probability that sufficient coin will be sub- 
in place of the greenbacks to render 
the currency of the etree better than 
itis atpresent. There is, I believe, about $350,- 
000,000 of greenbacks now in circulation. 
Within twelve months, under the operations 
of this bill, those greenbacks will be presented 
to the Treasury for redemption. Will the 
of the Treasury have a sufficient 
amount of gold on hand to redeem any large 
ion of that amount? I apprehend at 
that he could not appropriate exceed- 
ing $50,000,000 toward the redemption of the 
$350,000,000 of greenbacks, and as a conse- 
uence there must be about $300,000,000 of 
ds issued as a substitute for the greenbacks 
which are canceled or redeemed. There will 
then be $50,000,000 that will be in gold that 
will be furnished in lieu of the $350,000,000 
of Saag which are takenup. The bonds 
which are issued as a substitute for them will 
not become a of the circulating medium. 
They will be held as investments; and thus 
the circulation of the country will be curtailed 
by the amount of bonds which are issued in 
lieu of the gold. 
That must be the effect if the operation 
there. If there is no reissue of these 
greenbacks, the consequence must be to cur- 
tail the circulating medium to the amount that 
bonds are issued in their place. That must be 
one of the effects of this bill, I say, if it stops 
there; but there is a provision in the bill for 
a reissue of these greenbacks, I am aware of 
that. What is to be the effect of that? Sup- 


pose you issue those backs; will they form, 
after they are issued, a part of the circulating 
medium? I think not. Though they may be 


issued a dozen times by the Secretary, they 
will not become a part of the circulating me- 
dium of the country, but will be bought up 
for the purpose of being carried to the Treas- 
ary with a view of demanding new bonds; and 
this operation will be repeated time and again, 
The notes will be returned to the Treasury and 
the gold demanded for them, or if not gold 
then bonds must again be reissued, and thus 
this process must necessarily go on until there 
is an accumulation of the public debt of the 


country. 
“* Now, I think a better measure for the reliet 
VoL, xut—12 A 
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of the people, and which will at the same time 
protect the Government against an increase of 
indebtedness, could have been devised; and, 
though it may subject me to the criticism of 
being a novice in financial affairs, I shall ven- 
ture to say that if the Finance Committee had 
brought in a bill providing for the retirement 
of acertain amount annually of the national 
banking currency, leaving the greenback cur- 
rency to stand as at present—to retire annually’ 
a certain amount of the national banking cur- 
rency by replacing it with gold, and thus mix- 
ing up gold with the national banking cur- 
rency—it would have had certainly the effect 
of relieving the Government from any increase 
of indebtedness, and it would have had another 
effect: it would have, with proper provisions, 
curtailed the obligation of the Government to 
the national banks. For instance, if they had 
called in one-eighth or one-tenth from each 
bank annually of its circulation of the notes 
which have been furnished to them by the 
Government, giving them gold at their relative 
values, and crediting the Government by that 
amount upon the bonds which she holds, you 
would have reduced the amount of interest 
paid to the national banks, and you would have 

revented any possibility of an increase of the 

ndebtedness of the country. That would vir- 
tually, as I think, furnish all the circulation 
which we at present have, while it would cur- 
tail the obligation of the Government to pay 
interest to the national banks in proportion to 
the amounts of their circulation which she had 
redeemed.” 

Mr. Thurman: “ Believing that this bill can- 
not pass, and that it cannot be perfected in 
open Senate so that it ought to pass, and that 
any further discussion of it will only be a loss 
of time, for the purpose of testing the sense 
of the Senate I move that the bill lie on the 
table, and I ask for the yeas and nays on that, 
motion.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The Senator from 
Ohio moves that the bill lie on the table.” 

The yeas and nays were ordered ; and being 
taken, resulted as follows: 

Yzeas—Messrs, Alcorn, Blair, Cole, Davis, Ed- - 
munds, Fenton, Gilbert, Goldthwaite, Hamilton of 
Texas, Harlan, Hill, Hitchcock, Johnston, Kelly, 
Machen, Morton, Norwood, Pool, Ramsey, Ransom, 
Rice, Robertson, Schurz, 8 e, Stevenson, Thur- 
man, Tipton, West, and Windom29, 

Nays—Messrs. Ames, Bayard, Boreman, Bucking- 
ham, Casserly, Chandler, Clayton, Cooper, Corbett, 
Cragin, Ferry of Connecticut, Ferry of Michigan 
Flanagan, Hamilton of Maryland, Hamlin, Morrill of 
Maine, Morrill of Vermont, Nye, Patterson, Pratt, 
Saulsbury, Scott, Sherman, Stewart, Vickers, Wil- 
son; and Wright—27. ; 

Assent—Messrs. Anthony, Brownlow, Caldwell, 
Cameron, Carpenter, Wea Frelinghuysen, 
Howe, Lewis, Logan, Osborn, Pomeroy, Sawyer, 
Spencer, Stockton, Sumner, and Trumbull—17. 

So the motion was agreed to, and the bill 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


In the House, on December 16th, Mr. Oox,,. 
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of New York, moved to suspend the rules and 

adopt the following resolution : 

vernment of Louisiana is 
from the Federal courts 

hich condition of 

vernment of said 


State and rous to liberty : thwrefore— 
Raslesk, That the President of the United States f, 


at the 
earliest possible why the Executive of the United 
States interfered in the affairs of the State of 
all the facts; and he is further 


>; 80 

if any, should be taken ino uence of his 

interference in the political affairs of said State. 
Mr. Cox: “With the permission of the House 
I will strike off the preamble, and will insert 
in the resolution after the word ‘ requested,’ 
the words ‘if not incompatible with the pub- 
lic interest.’ If gentlemen on the other side 
cannot vote for personal or public liberty 
without some scruples, I wish to accommodate 


them.” 
of Wisconsin, said: “I ho 

tleman from New York (Mr. Cox) will 
not insert in his resolution the words ‘if not 
incompatible with the public interest.’ Itseems 
to me there can be no such incompatibility in a 
matter of this kind. Congress must be entitled 
to know by what right or authority the Presi- 
dent interferes in such a case as this. The Con- 
stitution points out the only manner in which 
the President can intervene in such cases; and 
it should appear to us and to the country by 
what authority he does so.” 

Mr. Cox: “T have inserted in the resolution 
the words ‘if not incompatible with the pub- 
lic interest,’ so that the resolution may pass 
without any san or acrimonious discus- 
sion. What I want is that the facts shall come 
out. I think that with the resolution, as now 
couched, we may get the facts. We do not 
want a simple expression of opinion from this 
or the other side of the House. We want the 
whole basis for the action of the President in 
this most important matter.” 

Mr. Sypher, of Louisiana, said: “ We deny 
that the ent has interfered in any way 
in Lonisiana matters, except to order the exe- 
cution of the mandates of the United States 
courts. That is the whole question.” 

The question was taken ; and it was decided 
in the negative as follows: 


ter, 
ites 


a wis, 
‘Cormick, Mellenry, McIntyre, McKinney Merrick, 
amin, ¥. Meyers, Morgan, Niblack Hosea W! 
Parker, Perry, Price, Read, John M. Rice, W. R. 
Roberta, John egy bene H. Rogers, Sherwood, 
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Williams of New York, Winchester, Wood, and 
Young—9. 
Bingham, Buti pura B elas 
nton 
atler, Clarke, Cobb nee 
Grook iarets | onnan Feel Dunnell, 


ui 
ate 


1G 


McGrew, M 
More, » Leonard M 
‘almer, Peck, 


G 
8 t, Sawyer, Seoficla Sessii 
ye oh Rebsherges, H. Boardman 


on, Wak 
ps lard, 


Fa: 
ult 
Pe 

Sers 

3 

i 
ss 
a 2s 


b, Haldeman: 

Bef ’ 
Gtk Sia Mert age CE 
ter dle, Randall, Edward Y. Rice, 
Robinson Roonevelt, Seeley, ayn fee - 

er, 

Whiteley, 


So (two-thirds not voting in the wets me} 
the House refused to suspend the rules’ an 
pass the resolution. phy 
Mr. Stevenson, of Kentucky, said: “I move 
A suspend the rules to pass the following reso- 
on. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
is hereby requested, if not in his judgment incom- 
patible with the public interest, to communicate to 
this House such information as he may have rela- 
tive to the condition of affairs in Louisiana; and 
what, if any, action he has taken with regard thereto. 


In the Senate on January 7th the Vice- 
President said: “The Senator from Ohio 


Resolved, That the Committee on yn and 
Elections }s directed to inquire and re to the 
Senate whether the recent election of electors for 
President and Vice-President has been conducted in 


, the States of Louisiana and Arkansas in 


accordance 
with the Constitution and laws of the United States, 
and what contests, if any, have arisen as to who 
were elected as electors in either of said States, and 
what measures are necessary to provide for the de- 
termination of such contests and to 
and determine like contests in the 
~ a for ob esse | and Menderes ua 
for the purpose o! ly execu this resolution 
the said counmnittae aitall have newer! to send for 
sons and papers, to take testimony, and at their 
cretion to send a sub-committee of their own num- 
ber to either of said States with authority to take 
testimony; and, if the exigency of this service de- 
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mands, the said committee may 
suitable disinterested and unprej persons 

resident in either of such States, with authority to 
take such testimony as may be material in determin- 


SPA CE ae 


Mr. Thu of Ohio, said: “ This resolu- 
euipty that there is a broader 
jurisdiction in Con, over the subject of 
the election of President than I have been ac- 
customed to suppose is vested in Congress. 
It requires the committee to inquire whether 
these electors have been el rsuant to 
ve Constitution and a Obapfeen United States. 
ow of no power to pass any 
law on this subject except a law fixing the 
time when the electors shall be chosen. The 
only power vested expressly by the Constitu- 
tion in is the power to fix that time. 
The provision is not as it is in regard to the 
election of Senators and Representatives, that 
the Congress may by law prescribe the time 
and manner of election, but it is simply that 
Oongress may fix the time in respect to the 
election of electors themselves.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said: “I have al- 
ways doubted the authority of the Senate of 
the United States to inquire into the proper 
election of a member of a State Legislature or 
of its constitution. If the Legislature exists 
and is the recognized Legislature of the State, 
I question whether has any authori- 
ty to go behind that and inquire into the con- 
stituent members composing that legislative 
body to determine whether they are rightly 
there or not. That is for the lature of 
each State to determine for itself; and al- 
though it may be true that there may be one 
or half a dozen members that ought not to 
have been in that Legislature in our opinion, 
if the State Legislature under its State organi- 
zation has o zed and it is the recognized 

ure of the State, if we find that to be 

the case, and it has then made the election in 
ate of the Constitution of the United 
tates, I question if we are not bound by the 
election. If there are two Legislatures, then 
we mast determine which is the proper one. 
Unquestionably that will present the question. 

“Some years I do not remember the 
date, but I understand the Senator from In- 
diana to say it was in 1865; I do not find the 
date given in the book before me—the two 
Houses of Congress agreed upon a rule in re- 
gard to canvassing the votes for President and 
Vice-President.” 

Mr. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘‘There is 
no bar de the fact that the passage or rejec- 
tion of this resolation involves a determina- 
tion of a certain right in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives over this subject of 
the election of President—a jurisdiction, as 
the Senator from Tllinois has styled it. Now, 
what is that jurisdiction? Where are you to 
get Both the Senator from Ohio and the 

ator from Illinois, and I believe the Senator 
from New Jersey—I was called out while he 


Ls wae and employ 
i not 


was speaking—maintain that we have no right 
to go behind the election of the elector, behind 
his certificate. If that is true, then there is no 
use of sending down to Louisiana to ascertain 
what is the certificate of these gentlemen. 
Those certificates on both sides are in your 
possession. They are subject to investigation 
and inquiry here on the spot, and when you 
have yourselves looked at the State seal and 
verified the signature of the Governor, it is a 
question of law, according to the idea of these 
gentlemen, which certificate represents the 
sovereign and conclusive evidence that the 
sends you as to what she has done.” 

The Vice-President: “The question is on 
the adoption of the resolution.” 

The resolution was adopted. . 


In the House, on January 13th, Mr. Sheldon, 
of Louisiana, moved that the rules be suspend- 
ed in order to pass the following resolution: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate 
concurring therein). Ti @ joint special paltry 
consisting of three Senators and six Representatives, 
be nted, whose nes fe shall be to inquire into 
the election for State officers and members of the 
Legislature held in the State of Louisiana on the 4th 
day of November, 4. p. 1872, and report the result 
of their investigation to the two Houses of Congress 
at — oe Sendaedeced o said com- 
m reby _especi y to inquire 
whether, as a result of election, there Teta 
legal and established government in said State, and, 
if there be two sets o! ns or organizations, each 
claiming to be the government of said State, which 
should gro ee a by Co: $3; that said com- 
mittee be authorized to employ a clerk and ste- 
nographer, to send for persons and rs, to ad- 
minister oaths, and take aera and to hold ses- 
sions by sub-committees in the city of Washington, 
or in the State of Louisiana, at their discretion ; the 
expenses of said committee to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House. 


The rules were then suspended so as to 
allow debate on the resolution for one hour 

Mr. Sheldon: “Mr. Speaker, I suppose by 
this hour two Governors have been inaugu- 
rated in Louisiana. For one week past there 
has been in session there two Senates and two 
Houses of Representatives, each claiming to be 
a part of the legal Legislature of that State. 
The House of Representatives should by law 
be constituted of one hundred and seven mem- 
bers, but we have now in the two Houses there - 
one hundred and forty members, each body 
claiming a quorum; and at the same time 
there are forty-five Senators in the two bodies, 
while under the constitution of the State there 
can be but thirty-six Senators. Thus it will 
be seen that we really have in fact or in ap- 
pearance two State governments as the result 
of the election held on the 4th day of Novem- 
ber last. 

“This resolution simpl 
into the facts of that election, to ascertain 
which of these organizations claiming to be 
the State government shall be recognized by 
the Congress of the United States. The Su- 
preme Court in the case of Luther os. Borden 


looks to an inquiry 
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decided tedly (and the decision was given 
by Chief-Justice Taney) that what tutes 
a State government is a political question to 
be decided by under the Constitu- 
tion of the United All that the reso- 
lation seeks is to determine that question.” 
Mr, Butler, of Massachusétts, said: “Mr. 
Speaker, I have given some attention to this 
matter of the troubles in the State of Louisi- 
ana as a part of my official duty as a member 
of the Committee on the Jud , and I de- 
sire that the House will bear with me for a 
moment while hese the — why I = 
this resolution for investigation, while 
T'think it is the duty of Congress to wo that 
which in it lies under the Constitution to 
arrest the existing state of th in Louisiana. 
“There was an election held in Louisiana 
on the 4th of November last. I have no doubt 
that one government has the majority of the 
honest votes. I have no doubt that the returns 
show the Warmoth government, as it is called, 
elected. I have no doubt that set of re- 
turns is the only legal method provided by 
the constitution of Louisiana of ascertaining, 
when they are corrected by the proper tribu- 
nal, which is the true government. On the 


other side, the men who claim to be known as 
the Pin re have organized 
themselves upon affidavits and certificates of 


supervisors, not returns, which are not the 
legal machinery by which an election in a State 
is determined. Then, on a bill to perpetuate 
testimony, the United States Court, Judge 
Durell presiding, took jurisdiction and issued 
a temporary injunction for the purpose of ob- 
taining testimony in regard to those elected, 
and keeping the returns where they could Le 
got at. But he went further, and interfered 
with the action of the parties who were not 
acting under those returns, to wit, the Pinch- 
back government. While I do not pass an 
opinion on the action of Judge rag yet, 
being the action of an organized court, it left 
but one duty to the President to do—that is, 
to sustain the judgment and orders of the 
court. And that is all I understand he has 
done. But the effect has been to bring two 
ernments, both illegal in my judgment, 

nto action in the State of Lonisiana, so that 
the State of Louisiana to-day is in the exact 
state described by the Greek word anarchi: 
without government, as Milton personifi 
chaos as anarch. 

“What is our duty? Our duty is under the 
clause of the Constitution to guarantee a re- 

nblican government in form, which has always 

n construed to be to guarantee a republican 

government in fact; to give to Louisiana, to 
see she has, to take care she has, a republican 
fovernment in fact representing the wishes of 
the people clearly shown through an honest 
and fair election. Now, this state of public 
affairs in Louisiana is known to everybody, 
and these facts are a sufficient basis on which 
this Congress can act.” 
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Mr. Sheldon: “The dispute is this: the re- 
turns have been in the hands of one re 
board appointed by Governor Warmoth 
they have made areturn. An additional fact 
is this: that every United States supervisor— 
and there were two at each poll in the whole 
of that State—did make returns to the chief 
supervisor; and I am told that twenty-two of 
the State supervisors have sent to the L 
boar dupleate ‘etarns foe, Shoes anna 

uplicate returns from those 

Now, it so beppton that both of those boards 
have examined their respective election re- 
turns and have made returns to the 
ture, and both agree to a quorum in 
Houses as having been returned. There is no 
dispute about that. Another fact is, that the 
Pinchback government, so far as Pinchback is 

as Governor, does not depend on this 
election at all, but on the previous election of 
the State Senate, and his election by the State 
Senate, under the constitution, as Lieutenant 
Governor; and on the impeachment of Gover- 
nor Warmoth he becomes by the constitution 
acting Governor of that State.” 

Mr. Butler: “Then the fundamental diffi- 
culty is this: the State government depends 
upon who reads and interprets the returns and 
certificates on the one side or the other. And 
this is intensified by the fact that every man 
in the Legislature sits in ee in hisown | 
cause, because he not only s his election 
under these returns as he interprets them, but 
the very body itself to which he is elected de- 
pends on his interpretation of those returns, 
And therefore, on the one side and on the other, 
the two bodies do not decide the question 
which sometimes comes before this House and 
other legislative bodies, whether a particular 
member is elected. But they decide the ques- 
tion whether the Legislature itself bas any ex- 
istence as a governing body as against another 
body which also claims to a Legislature.” 

r. Farnsworth, of Illinois, said: “I doubt 
very much myself, and it is my opinion that 
there is scarcely a member of this House who 
does not doubt the Lai einye faa the bili- 
ty of putting any such bill through this House 
as the gentleman from Massachusetts refers to 
until we do get the facts in an authentic form 
which will warrant it, 

“The uprooting of the established govern- 
ment of a State is no trifling matter. These 
chickens may come home to roost in another 
quarter. These proceedings, by which it is 
proposed to overturn a State government by 
congressional action before you take pains to 
ascertain whether or not they have a legitimate 
government—why, sir, gentlemen may re- 

ard it as a trifling matter as applied to the 
te of Louisiana, but it will be no trifling 
matter when in some future era it pr 
thought proper to apply it to the State of 
sachusetts or the State of New York. 

“But whether there is such anarchy and 

such absence of a legitimate government as to 
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warrant the Congress of the United States in 
overthrowing the pretended and professed 
governments there and establishing one for 
them is another oe Our reconstruction 
acts were based upon the fact of the rebellion, 
upon the fact that those States had abolished 
all the governments which were in harmony 
with the Government of the United States; 
that there were perfect anarchy and absence 
of any State government in relation with the 
Government of the United States. That was 
my doctrine, That doctrine was sustained by 
the decisions of the court. . Congress then put 
forth its power under the fourth article of the 
Constitation, which provides that Congress 
shall guarantee a republican form of govern- 
ment, and provided ty enabling acts for the 
formation of State governments; and in Loui- 
siana they have had that government for years; 
that State is now represented in both Houses 
of Congress. Why, sir, before you take the 
quand that there is no government in the 

tate of Louisiana, and propose to establish 
one for that State, you must turn out the 
Senators and members of Congress from that 


Mr. Kerr, of Indiana, said: “ Mr. Speaker, 
what will be the effect of the appointment of 
this committee? Will it bring peace or jus- 
tice to Louisiana? Will it undo the wrongs 
. her people now suffer? Will it remove the 
Federal manacles that now enslave her? The 
gentleman who moved this resolution said 
that this investigation was due to Judge Durell 
and due tothe President of the United States. 
For their condemnation? No, sir, no. For 
their vindication? I think so. The purpose 
of the investigation is to ‘ whitewash’ these 
gentleman and others who have interposed by 
their own lawless exercise of power to over- 
throw a rightful, Cog oe and regular 
government of a State of this Union. am 
opposed to any more whitewashing commit- 
tees. I confess I have voted for a few in my 
day in this House, but I propose never to do 
so 

r. Dawes, of Massachusetts, said: “I 
would be glad if the gentleman would answer 
asingle question, an honest inquiry on my part. 
What remedy does he propose for the existing 
state of things?” ; 

Mr. Kerr: “ Mr, Speaker, the remedy is as 
clear to me as the light of the sun; and it 
consists alone in the Federal Government 
keeping its hands of lawless power off the peo- 

e of Louisiana and suffering them to go on 
in the exercise of their own powers under their 
constitution to reéstablish order in their State. 
That is all they need. The revolutionists in 
Louisiana would never have dared to do what 
they have but for the hope of countenance and 
aid from W in.” 

Mr. Poland, of Vermont, said: “ As I look 
at this matter, however much information we 
may get upon this subject it will not authorize 
us to act at all. The gentleman from Louisi- 
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ana said that we were authorized to act upon 
this question, and that it was the duty of Con- 
gress to act upon it in consequence of the doc- 
trine laid down in the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Rhode Island case of 
Luther vs. Borden. That was a case where 
there were two distinct and independent State 

rst neageeg set up in the State of Rhode 

and.’ 

Mr. Sheldon: “ And that is precisely the 
case in Louisiana to-day.” 

Mr. Poland; ‘That is precisely where the 
gentleman is mistaken, where the fundamental 
error lies. There is but one constitution and 
there is but one government in the State of Lou- 
isiana. They all agree that the same constitu- 
tion is binding upon the State, and these men 
all claim to have been elected at the very same 
election. The point is that it is a mere ques- 
tion of contest.as to the result of that elec- 
tion, and if Congress is to interfere in this 
case in Louisiana, why, whenever there is a 
contest in any State in relation to who was 
elected, Congress must interfere to decide that 
question, The truth is that it is a poraly 
pubes question that is to be determined. 

ere was an election held, and here are two 
sets of men, both of whom claim to have re- 
ceived a as gad of votes in that election for 
State offices. Now, is that a question for us? 
Do gentlemen claim, does the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Butler) claim that that 
is a question to be decided by this House? 
Not at all; itis purely a judicial question, and 
it is the duty of both sides to resort to the 
oor tribunals of the State to decide it. 

ne side has resorted to a judicial tribunal 
and got a decision in its favor. Judge Durell 
decided in favor of one set of claimants to the 
office of Governor and other State offices, and 
the President of the United States very prop- 
erly said to them, ‘ You have got a judicial de- 
cision in your favor; it isnot for me to inquire 
whether that decision was right or wrong; 
it is the duty of the Executive to see that you 
do not get into civil war and anarchy, and to 
stand by the decision of the court, until some- 
body reverses that decision or decides the 
other way.” 

Mr. Eldredge, of Wisconsin, said: “I look 
upon the question presented to this House by 
the resolution and this discussion as one of 
the most important which can possibly engage 
its attention. The interference of the Federal 
Government with the affairs of a State, and 
particularly with State elections, it seems to 
me, isa matter of very great delicacy, and 
ought not to be attempted without the clear- 
est warrant and authority for it that can be 
found in the Constitution. To my mind no 
such case, no such state of affairs, no such cir- 
cumstances have arisen as will warrant this 
Congress in interfering with the affairs of 
Louisiana as proposed in the resolution before 
the House. t us stop; let us hesitate; let 
us consider. 
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“Upon what ground do gentlemen seek to 
justify themselves in this intervention in State 
affairs? There are provided for, in and by the 
Federal Constitution, two cases where the 
United States have the express right to inter- 
fere. Those are clearly written in age 
about which there need be no mistake. ey 
are in the fourth article, and ate as follows: 

The United States shall guarantee to every State 
fn this Union a ge ee form of government 
oy ert th Tregisiatns or of the Rete 
on on of the i" ° 
tive | when the ture cannot be convened), 
against domestic ence.”’ 

Mr. Garfield, of Ohio, said: “It seems to me 
that the shortest, the plainest, the only proper 
settlement of that question at this time is to 
order that the m e of the President, with 
all the accom geen, hethna Bele wer ans n 
your table, Mr. Speaker, shall be refe to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and that that 
committee shall be directed to examine and 
report to this Honse at as early a day as possi- 
ble, and that they shall be empowered to re- 
port at any time. 

“IT shall, therefore, at the proper time ask the 
Honse to give me an opportanity to offer a 
resolution I have prepared, and I hope the 
House will adopt it in place of the resolution 
of my friend from Louisiana (Mr. Sheldon) 
so that we may not rush into the middle of 
this question until we have taken the neces- 
sary steps to inform ourselves of all the facts 
within our reach. I ask the Clerk to read, as 
4 portion of my remarks, the resolution I have 
prepared, in order that the House may see 
what I desire as to disposing of this case. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

Reolved, That the message of the President and 
the accompanying documents, now on the 8 er’s 
Per to the existing condition of rs in 
the State o i be printed and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary; that the said com- 
mittee be ordered to report to the House at as early 
a day as possible what facts, ifany, there are in the 


case that require any action on of Congress 
and that aid comncnliten have Seabed to-fopore at any 
time by bill or otherwise, 

The Speaker: ‘* A majority may adopt the 
substitute, but a two-thirds vote will be nec- 
essary to adopt the resolution finally.” 

The question first occurred on the substitute 
of Mr. eld, of Ohio; and it was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was then adopted 
ander the meqeesion of the rules, two-thirds 
having voted in favor thereof. 


In the Senate, on January 16th, Mr. Morton, 
of Indiana, asked the unanimous consent to 
offer the following resolution and for its im- 
mediate consideration : 

Resolved, That the Committee 
Psion bs ited ng od pon 

Ww or 
Louisiana, and how and by Whom it ie vonstineted. 

The Presiding Officer: “Is there objection to 
the consideration of the resolution ? e Chair 
hears none, and the question is on its passage. 
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Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “Ido not know 
that I shall vote against this resolution; on the 
contrary, ~! first impression is to vote for it; 
bat I think it a little. 


had better be considered 
Let us in general, what we know on the 
subject. We know that there are two indiyid- 


uals each of whom has been inaugurated as 
Governor of Louisiana. We know that there 
are two bodies each of whom claims to 
be the ature of Louisiana. We know, 
therefore, that there is a question, which is 
the State government of Louisiana, who is 
the Governor, and who are the 
Now, as I understand it, the President of the 
United States has recognized one of these 
Governors and one of these Legislatures, 
but gm “ aon by the executive fh 
ment is not ng upon Congress, 
ap coon a LG at, Voaeeis hey 
y his recognition. It may be good so far as 
the executive department is concerned until 
shall act, or it may not be; but, 
assuming that it may, it is not in > 
whatsoever binding upon Congress. otbing 
ean be clearer than that. Indeed, to Congress 
more than to the President must belong the 
determination of which is the proper 
government where there are two governments 
or so-called governments in a S each 
claiming to be the government of that State. 
By neyichest deaiedln pedi eae 
cause Congress has passed act Ww pro- 
vides for a particular case where. call is made 
on the President for the armed forces of the 
Government, that authorizes the President, 
where there is no such call at all, voluntarily 
and officiously (if I may so say without dis- 
respect) to undertake to decide between two 
rival governments in a State. I donot nn- 
ene i) say ae ad gs do so. In ig 
© not quite understand these Panel 
Louisiana, I do not quite Prraed ry 
without any call by the State Executive of 
Louisiana, the troops of the United States 
are employed there, in the language of Gen- 
eral Emory’s dispatch, “to preserve the 
peace.” I thought that it was the business 
of the State to preserve the peace, and that it 
was not the business of the United States to 
interfere to preserve the until it was 
called upon either by the if it 
was in session, or by the Executive when the 


Legielstere was not in session.” 
r. Edmunds, of Vermont, said: ‘‘The Sen- 
ator has taken ocedsion to en a little 


upon 
what he does not understand, using his own 
language, in the way of criticising the Presi- 
dent of the United States as the head of the 
Army in doing what he has done. I suppose, 
from what the Senator from Ohio sa’ he 
would wish the President of the United States 
to shut up his eyes and stop up his ears and 
fold up his hands in respect to carrying on his 
parte duties until the cataclysm, to use a geo- 
ogical expression, had come, until the city of 
New Orleans or the State of Louisiana was 
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imbruing itself in the blood of citizens, and 
then he was to wake up and find that something 
had happened, and take a fortnight or three 
weeks to find out which was the apparently 
true government for the time being, and then 
act. That does not with my ideas of 
executive duty. I think it is the duty of the 
President of the United States to foresee that 
there is a Le ose Se collisions between rival 
claimants to the inistration of power, and 
to be to meet that. What the dispatches 
that the Senator speaks of mean, if he would 
inform himself thoroughly, I think would be 
' only that a part of the army being there, as it 
must be somewhere, without offense to Louisi- 
ana or to Ohio either, the President of the 
United States has directed his subordinate offi- 
cer, in the event of a disturbance, to interpose 
wah Can cheag el opmearereoed and it be- 
necessary to le in advance on the mo- 
ment who they are, just so far as the act of Con- 
one earn epee that is to say, 
there is a commotion arising suddenly in the 
city of New Orleans between conflicting claim- 
ants to executive or legislative power, the 
general in charge is instructed in advance: 
‘You will for the time being take this side to 
be the side representing the State, and you 
will exercise the power that the law confers 
upon you to keep people in a state of quiet.’ 
But when gentlemen go beyond that, what the 
marshal. has done and what his posse of 
assistants did was in obeying the mandates of 
the courts, in which my friend from Ohio and 
his associates, 1 think, have expressed the 
greatest. ible confidence as the true tribu- 
nals to determine the rights of citizens to 
whatever they may claim to have.” 

Mr. Thurman: “If the President of the 
United States has done nothing but what is 
authorized by the act of Con I am the 
last man to censure him, and I have not cen- 
sured him, because we have not the facts before 
us; at least, I have not the facts beforeme. I 
say ganda age so far as I know 
there been no call upon the President of 
the United States, either by the Executive 
of Louisiana, or by the Legislature of Louisi- 
ana, to interfere with the military power of 
the General Government. If there has been 
I shall be glad to be corrected, Mel 
to make the acknowledgment that is due. But 
if there has not been any such call, then I 
Tene, that the President of the United 

can anticipate that there will be trouble 
in a State without any call by anybody pur- 
porting to be the Governor or Legislature of 
that State, can interfere with the military arm 
of the Government. Not at all, sir, can he 
do any such thing.” 

“And as to executing the decisions of the 
courts of the United States, I do not know any 
authority that a general of the Army of the 
United States or that the United States mar- 
shal has to call upon the troops of the United 
States to execute them except in cases in which 


, 
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it is expressly given to him by act of Congress. 
And if this is such a case then I again confess 
that I have overlooked any such act. 

“And furthermore, when it comes to the 
question of respect for judicial authority, my 
friend says that we Democrats have had very 
great respect for judicial authority—” 

Mr. Edmunds: “ No; I did not say that. I 
said professed to have.” 

Mr. Thurman; ‘ Professed to haye! Very 
well, sir; when he will show any case in 
which we have ever professed that a district 
judge of the United States had power to over- 
turn a State government and set up a State 
government according to his own will, that 
upon an injunction bill he had power to take 
possession of the State, and in direct violaticn 
of an act of Congress inaugurate legislators 
and set up a Legislature—when he shows we 
have professed any such thing as that, then I 
re be willing to take his rebuke, but not till 

en. 

“No, sir, that will not do at all. There was 
a time when the Supreme Court of the United 
States made a decision, a solemn decision, upon 
a most interesting question of the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States, 
and I remember full well that there was a 
mighty party in this country, which has since 
become the dominant party, that condemned 
that decision, and Lowe no manner of respect 
to it, and undertook to consign the judge who 
delivered that opinion to eternal infamy. It 
will not do, therefore, to talk about this de- 
cision of this judge at New Orleans, this dis- 
triet judge, who assumes to overturn a State 
and to set up a State government upon an in- 
junction bill!” 

Mr. Edmunds: “The Senator from Ohio 
says that he does not object to the President ex- 
ecuting acts of Congress in the use of the Army. 
We are very much obliged to him for that ; but 
he says he does not know where the President 

ts authority before there is any call upon 
im by a Legislature or a Governor, which- 
ever one may be the true one, to interfere. 
So say I. When the President does interfere 
in such a case as that, it will be time enough 
to inquire. The Army of the United States, 
under the command of the President, has not 
interfered in the way that the Senator seems 
to imply that it has, unless it is interference 
to be quartered in the city of New Orleans 
rather than in the city of Columbus, Ohio. 

“] should like to know where this Army of 
ours is going to stay, if every State sets up its 
dignity and says, ‘You must not be with us.’ 
Suppose New England says, * We do not want 
any army; get out of our way;’ the Middle 
States say, ‘You cannot stay here; you are 
infringing on State rights here;’ and the 
Southern States say the same thing. What, 
then, is to become of the poor people serving 
in the Army?” 

Mr. Thurman: “ Allow me to ask a ques- 
tion. Did not the Army of the United States 
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on of ‘the Mechanics’ Insti- 


take possessi 
tute?’ I believe that is the name of the build- friend 


ing which was temporarily the State-House of 
Lonisiana.”’ 


Mr, Edmunds: “TI will come to that.” 

Mr. Thurman: “ Did they not take posses- 
sion of it and keep possession of it before 
any recognition of any government was made 
by the President of the United States? ” 

Mr. Edmunds: “It may be; but the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, with his usual adroitness, 
chooses to confound two distinct and separate 
things. One thing about which he was speak- 
ing and about which I am —— is, the 
action of the President under Constitution 
to protect the States from domestic violence 
on the call of the Governor or the Legislature, 
and under the act of Congress which author- 
izes him to carry that out. That is one thing. 
The duty of the President of the United States 
to see that the laws of the United States are 
faithfully executed and that the mandates of 
the courts of the United States are carried out 
is an entirely different thing. I donot doubt 
that the Senator from Ohio understands the 
difference. I have too much respect for his 
intelligence and his learning to doubt it for a 
single moment. It is better, therefore, not to 
a the two things together, I would suggest 
to him. 

“Let us speak but of one for a moment. 
What has the President of the United States 
done in the way of interference, forcible inter- 
ference, armed interference, with the affairs 
of the State of Louisiana, under this first 
branch of the subject? Nothing at all, unless 
it isa crime that he should havea ~—_ of 
the Army at a military post in the city of New 
Orleans, and unless it is a crime that, in order 
to be ready for emergencies, he should have 
pectnetnt-s his officers, under the act of 1792 
that I have referred to, that, if a dispute did 
arise, to recognize one set of men as the true 
State “peace 

“When you turn over to the other thing of 
which the Senator speaks, you have the man- 
date of a court, you have the execution of a 
law. Perhaps the court is wrong; I express 
no opinion aboutit; I am not hasty in ex- 

ng opinions—at least Ido not mean to 

bout judicial proceedings until they in 
some way come under consideration ; because 
I think we are sometimes a little too hasty in 
going off about what a court has done before 
we see the papers and hear both sides argue 
the matter before us. That is thought to be 
usually advisable in regard to judicial pro- 
ceedings. The marshal of the United States 
is commanded to execute a particular man- 
date. The Senator from Ohio says he doos 
not know where the marshal gets his authority 
to call upon the people composing the Army 
of the United States to assist in the execution 
of that mandate, The Senator’s memory is 
pretty short, and I am not sure but mine 
would be if 1 had had the same political views 
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and been brought up in the same faith as my 


“In the fugitive slave law—a y extreme 
case, I admit, but it is extreme in the line of 


my ment in favor of my pro 
wan gearided by the act of Co. that the 
warrant of the commissioner ed to the 


marshal should be authority in a certain case 
for him to seize the person of a colored man 
alleged to be a fugitive from labor, and to 
bring him before the commissioner, and, 
the decision of the commissioner, to carry 
to the place where it was claimed his service 
was due. The President of the United States 
Re ripe ee was = soos city of Boo 
u rough the marshal for military 
pees leer to execute such a mandate, The 
people of Massachusetts were a little notional 
on the subject of seeing men in 
that way and for that cause, in which I con- 
fess I sympathized with them; and thereupon 
the opinion of a Democratic Attorney-General, 
in good old solid Democratic times when there 
was a Democratic party, was taken by the 
President of the United States upon that very 
question. Here is his opinion: 

This authority— 

“That is, the authority of the marshal to 
summon the entire able-bodied force of his 
precinct as a posse comitatus— 

This authority comprehends not only by-standers 
and other citizens generally, but any and all organ- 
ized armed forces, whether militia of the State, or 
officers, soldiers, sailors, and marines of the United 
States; and, if the object of resistance to the mar- 


shal be to obstruct and defeat the execution of the 
provisions of the Constitution or of acts of Congress, 


the expenses of such comitatus are 
chargeable to the United States. pai 
“ That opinion will be found in the sixth vol- 
ume of the opinions of the Attorne: 
I do not suppose that there was at that time, 
even on the part of Republican or Whig law- 
yers, whatever they may have been called, 
any doubt as to the legal soundness of that 
propeeniae and that the Army of the United 
tates could not fold up its arms and stand 
silently by when the marshal was calling on 
them to assist him in the execution of process 
emanating from a court, and say: ‘We think 
the court has made a mistake, and we will not 
assist you; we must be the judges;’ because 
that would give to the le who com 


the Army a higher right than the citizen - 
self has. Then, as I say, I do not think any- 
body questions the soundness of 


legal 

proposition that the Army might be employed 
as a posse comitatus in the execution of such 
process. Now, whether this judicial process 
was wise or unwise, whether it was erroneous 
or whether it was correct, the Senator will not 
claim is a question that the general must de- 
cide. That would overturn all government. 
That is all there is of it.” 

Mr. Thurman: “ Mr. President, if the Sen- 
ator from Vermont lays down the proposi- 


tion as broadly as his language imports, that 
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a marshal of the United States can, where he 
has a process of a Federal court to execute, 
call upon the Army of the United States or 
any portion of that Army asa posse comitatus 
to execute that pi I deny the proposi- 
tion. I deny that any law of Congress, at 
least any that I have ever seen or heard of, 
authorizes any such on. 

“Why, sir, that would break up military 
operations. What would have been said if 
during the war, when a body of the oa of 
the United States were marching through the 
State of Ohio, marching to the defense of Cin- 
cinnati, which was menaced by the Confederate 
pe the marshal in the city of Columbus 
co! have summoned a thousand, or two 
thousand, or three thousand of those men to 
execute some little process issuing out of the 
District Court of the United States for the 
southern district of Ohio and they were bound 
to obey, because where there is power to sum- 
mon a man as a part of a posse comitatus he is 
bound to obey, and is guilty of contempt of 
court if he does not obey? That will not do 
at all. This right to summon the Army can 
only be exercised where there is a statute that 
confers the right. You might interfere with 
all the mili operations of the Government 
if a marshal in discretion could stop the 
march of an army, divert it from its military 
operations, and employ it in the execution of 
some process; it may be an execution in a 
ease between A Band OD. Take this very 
case: what was it? It was a suit that professed 
to be between A B and O D, two private 
individuals. It was not a case to which the 
State of Louisiana, as a State, was a party. 
It could not be a party in any such case. Now, 
it is said that in any case whatever—” 

Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said: ‘Is there 
not a great distinction between the case he 
supposes that might have occurred in Ohio and 
the case which is considering? Is it not 
one thing to say that the marshal of the United 
States can, against the commanding general 
of the Army or against the President, detach 
from am: g column three thousand troops 
and take them to enforce civil process, and 
another to hold that the President of the 
United States may say to the marshal, ‘There 
is a portion of the Army; if you need them as 
a Rasee, use them.’ ” 

. Thurman: “In respect to that, I am 
extremely doubtful whether that can be done 
without the authority of an act of Congress. 
But I will not go into that, because I do not 
understand such to be the facts here. I un- 
derstand that these troops were used without 
any direction from the General of the Army, 
or without any direction whatsoever from the 
President of the United States; but that, 
under a midnight order of the judge of the Dis- 
trict Court forsooth, for the District of Louisi- 
ana, the State-House for the time being was 
taken possession of by troops of the United 
States, and nobody allowed to enter that State- 
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House, however perfect his title might be, there 
to be and there to act officially, except by 
leave of the troops that held it in possession. 
If there is any statute of Congress that author- 
izes such a thing as that I confess my igno- 
rance. I never saw any such thing.” 

Mr. Edmunds: *“ Mr. President, one word in 
reply to my good friend from Ohio (Mr. Thur- 
man). The fugitive slave law of 1850 provided 
in precisely the same terms that the enforce- 
ment act under the fifteenth amendment pro- 
vides, that the marshals in the execution of 
the process of the court should have power to 
summon and call to their aid the by-standers 
or posse comitatus of the proper county when 
necessary. That is the authority conferred 
upon the marshals, I have before me the in- 
stance to which I referred in extenso. Here 
is the opinion of Mr. Caleb Cushing, rendered 
to the President of the United States in 1854, 
upon the subject of paying the expenses of 
that portion of the Army which was employed 
by him as a posse comitatus in enforcing the 
extradition of a fugitive from labor. I will not 
take up the time of the Senate in reading the 
whole of this opinion, which is somewhat long 
and very exhaustive, but will merely read an 
extract or two going to show precisely the op- 
posite of what I understand the Senator from 
Ohio to claim, that the marshal.of the United 
States is empowered to call upon the people 
composing the Army to assist him as a posse 
comitatus, and that it is part of their duty to 
obey. Ido not mean a eh of their duty to 
obey against the orders of the President of the 
United States, or of the commanding general, 
when some extreme necessity of public affairs 
requires them to do another thing. There 
would be merely a conflict of duty, and you 
cannot perform both duties at the same time, 
and therefore somebody must judge as to 
which should be first performed. That would 
be plain enough. But that does not meet the 
point. Here is a case where there is no other 
public exigency which requires the immediate 
employment of these people who are called 
upon to act as a posse comitatus, and that 
raises the question. This opinion goes on to 
say: } 

I re the comitatus to aid the officer of the 
law Wine exstatiors of his duty is in the service of 
the Government, not in the service of the individual 
who sues out the process of the law to have the jus- 
tice of the nation administered to him, which ad- 
ministration is of the duty of the Government. To 

uard against violence by wrong-headed, misguided, 

isloyal citizens, or by foreign force, is an important 
obligation of every Government—the grand purpose 
and consideration, indeed, for which it is instituted. 
Hence, when the officer of the law deems it neces- 
sary and proper to raise the comitatus to aid 
and assist him in executing the process of the law, 
the extraordinary expense thereby incurred is qnee. 
erly payable by the Government. * * * ese 
considerations apply as well to the military as to 
the civil force employed, for the comitatus 
comprises every on in the district, or county, 
above the age of fifteen years (‘ Watson’s Sheriff,’ 
p. 60), whatever may be their occupation, whether 
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civilians or not, and including the mili! of all de- 
nominations, militia, soldiers, marines, all of whom 
are alike bound to obey the commands of a sheriff or 
marshal. The fact that they are organized as mili- 
tary bodies, under the immediate command of their 
choreaten ‘bag. ony lik ies pees eatiabene: GB 
character, ys 

Parl. Hist., pp. 03, 678, per ford Mansfield.) 

“There is an eminent English, authority, 
which undoubtedly the Senator from Ohio 
respects, as to the nature of the posse comi- 
tatus, that it does include the armed bodies of 
citizens, who are the very conservators and 

i of order, the very persons who 
above all others ought to be first called upon ; 
because it is a part of their mission to execute 
the law, and to execute it by force if it cannot 
be executed otherwise. So that I propose, 

ainst the opinion, and doubt, and difficulty, 
of my friend, the action of a Democratic ad- 
ministration in a case of extreme hardship in- 
deed, against liberty and for slavery, and the 
solemn determination of Lord Mansfield and 
the English courts as an offset to him, It 
may be that I am wrong; but when I have 
drunk in my inspiration as to what the law is 
(not as to the uses to which it.is to be applied 
in fagitive slave cases) from such sources, I do 
not think it is quite the thing for the leader of 
the Democrats, what there is left of them, to 
be assailing the President of the United States 
for assisting to execute the mandates of this 
court, be they right or wrong.” 

Mr. Thurman: “Mr. President, I shall not 
enlarge this debate by an inquiry, ‘What is 
left of the Democratic party?’ although the 
Senator from Vermont has twice used that ex- 
pression, I think there are some three millions 
of them voters in the United States, and if 
three millions of the voters of the United 
States are only persons to be spoken of con- 
temptuously, let it be so. That is a matter 
of taste.” 

Mr. Edmunds; “The Senator will. excuse 
me; I did not mean to speak of them with 
contempt, only with pity.” 

Mr. Thurman; “ Well, sir, when they de- 
mand the pity of the Senator. from Vermont, 
when they ask for it, it will be time enough 
for him to show the benevolence of his nature. 
My friend from California suggests that then 
they will be pa poor. It is very easy indeed 
for a person to be contemptuous in extending 
his pity. When they need the pity of the 
Senator from Vermont and ask for it, it will 
be time enough for him to extend it, 

“The only meral law that I know of on 
this subject is the act of July 29, 1861; a 
brief section indeed, and in these words:” 

That the marshals of the several districts of the 
mane? see and ~ d nay wg ey a 

6 wers in execu the laws o 
States as sheriffs and thelr deputies in the several 
States have, by law, in executing the laws of their 
espective Statoa. : 

Mr. Edmunds: “Will my friend allow me 
to give him a little further information on 
that point?” 
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Mr. Thurman: “Certainly.” 

Mr. Edmunds: “I will read to him 
twelfth section of the act of the 28th of F 
ruary, 1871, entitled ‘An act to amend an 
approved May 81, 1870, entitled “ An. act 

‘orce the rights of citizens of the 
States to vote in the several States of this 
Union, and for other purposes,’ under whi 
act this very suit was instituted, wherein the 
marshal had the assistance of the Army, as.it 
is said. Here is the twelfth section: en 


That the marshal, or his general deputies, or such 
special deputies as shall be thereto pecially em- 
powered by him, in writing, and under his hand and 
seal, whenever he or his 'd general Pet sagye hn 
special deputies, or either or any of them, be 
forcibly resisted in execu’ duties under this 
act, or the act hereby or shall, b 
threats, or menaces, be prevented from 
such duties, or from arresting et 
who t any offense 
shal, or his general or his 
authorized 


1 geupagtuened Spr SADR aS. Sante 
his or their aid the by-standers or posse comitatus of 
his district. 


ih as! pesca will observe that it A not 
co merely to making arrests, but ex- 
tends to any duty the marshal has to perform 
under that act.” , 
Mr. Thurman; ‘Now I will try to answer 
the Senator upon that law.” 


Mr. Edmunds: “I will also read to the 
Senator, at the on of my friend from 
New Jerse 


(Mr. . yer the ninth 
section of the act of April 9, 1866, under the 
fourteenth amendment, the civil rights bill, so 
to speak, which declares— ibvahs 

That it shall be lawful for the President of the 
United States, or such as he may empower 
for that purpose, to employ such part of the land or 
naval ES oon of the hiner 2: pew ted the grey Sng 
8 necessary olation al 
force the due cxaeinhonofiable act. 

“That was under the fourteenth amend- 
ment, the amendment of equality and of civil 
rights; and under that I would suggest to my 

end also, as well as under this special voting 
act, the authority of the President is perfectly 
ca support the courts in their proceed- 

gs. ; 


Mr. Thurman: “TI should like to see that 
too. I will take up these acts now in their 
order. The first in point of time is the act I 
had spoken of, and which I have already read, 
an act in three lines: mh . 

That the marshals of the several districts of the 
United States, and their deputies, shall have the 
same powere ta exbeutng’ the laws of the Uutesd 
States as sheriffs and their deputies in the several 
States have, by law, in executing the laws of the 
respective States. 


“ That was approved Jnly 29, 1861, approved 
in the midst of the war, If there was. this 
general power that it is claimed there was, 
according to the opinion of Mr. Cushing as 
understood by the Senator from Vermont, 
where was the mye for this act of 1861?” 

Mr. Edmunds: “What does the Senator 
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nplib iar there is a gen- 
eral power out authority of law?” 

Mr. Thurman: ‘What I understand the 
Senator to claim, and he reads Cushing’s 
~ eae for the purpose of maintaining it, is 

a marshal of the United States having 
any process to execute, issued under any law 
of the United States, or in execution of any 
decree of any court of the United States, has 
power to call upon the military arm of the 
Government.” 

Mr. Edmunds: “ Yes, as part of the posse 
comitatus.” 


Mr. Thurman : “ As part of the posse comi- 
tatus. 

Mr. Edmunds: ‘ Not that he has the power 
essentially because he is marshal, but because 
the statutes of the United States confer upon 
him the authority seaieny mectaestranee this 
very instance, to summon posse comitatus, 
and in the general way the Senator has read 
to have any power that the sheriffs haye in 
the States, and their power, I suppose, my 
friend will ta question includes that of 
summoning the posse comitatus. 

Mr. Thurman: ‘ Where does he derive his 
power? He has read nothing but the pro- 
vision in the fugitive slave act which author- 
ized the marshal to summon the posse comita- 
tus, but which says nothing whatever in regard 
to any power to summon a soldier of the 
United States as a of the posse comitatus. 

“Now, I say to that it will take some 
higher authority than the opinion of an At- 
torney-General of the United States to make 
me subscribe to that doctrine. Why, what is 
it? If the marshal in the southern district of 
New York, for instance, has the right to sum- 
mon the troops of the United States as a 
of his posse comitatus, and they are bound, in 
the language of Mansfield, to obey that sum- 
‘mons, he may take every soldier out of every 
fort ryote in New York orien ad 
part posse comitatus at his e an 
they are bound to obey, and the same way in 
any other State you may mention. You may 
absolately compel the vacation of Fort La- 
fayette, of Fort Hamilton, of Fort Schuyler, 

rte fort in the southern district of the 
State of New York upon the mere command 
of a United States marshal. No, sir, I do not 

sokind Ge walye * 0 provision th 

“As only gener at 
I know of is that which I have 
in 1861. Before that there were Yael 
visions, like the special provision in the fugi- 
tive slave law; but this is the first general 
provision that I recollect giving such extended 
power to the marshal. What power does this 
give? No more power than a sheriff pos- 
sesses; and who pretends that a sheriff of a 
State has a right to summon a part of the 


Army of the United States as a posse to exe- purpose 


rocess? It cannot be done; and as a 
has not that power, so the marshal has 
not that power.” 


cute 
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Mr. Oarpenter: “Will my friend allow me 
to interrupt him a moment to ask a question?” 

Mr. Thurman: “ Certainly.” 

Mr. Carpenter: “Now, what I want to ask 
is this: does the Senator maintain that the 
President must go in person to use the Army 
and enforce these decrees? Not at all; that 
cannot be n , because in the very 
nature of things he never could do it. If he 
says, for instance, in the State of Louisiana 
that he apprehends the laws are not being 
faithfully executed, that he apprehends that 
the decree of a court will be resisted, and if 
he says to the marshal of that district, ‘There 
is a company of infantry ; if you have occasion 
for a posse comitatus use them,’ may he not do 
that apart from any provision. of a statute? A 
statute is not necessary to clothe the President 
with this power. A statute cannot take it 
from him, Ba the Constitution gives it to 
him. When the Constitution says. the Presi- 
dent is to take care that the laws be faithfully 
executed and he is made commander of the 
Army and the Navy, is it not intended by the 
Constitution that in a case where a necessity 
— it he is to avail himself of the Army 

Navy to execute the laws? And here in 
‘this case, where the law has passed through 
the judicial crucible, received an authoritative 
construction and come forth in the form of a 
decree, may he not say to the marshal of the 
district apart from any statute whatever, ‘If 
you se a to use my KEP is a 
company lantry at your dispos: 

Mr. Thurman: ‘‘I am perfectly willing to 
answer him, although I prefer to go on with 
these statutes, as I have them before me, to 
show that not one of them justifies the inter- 
pretation that is claimed. 

“But the Senator from Wisconsin says that 
it does not need any statute, that the Constita- 
tion is sufficient, that the President, under the 
authority and daty which rest upon him to 
see that the laws are faithfully executed, may 
put the Army in the way of some marshal of 
the United States who has process to execute, 
and.that the marshal may thereupon summon 
the Army, and that that is what is meant by 
the Constitution in providing that the Presi- 
dent shall see that the laws are faithfully exe- 
cuted. That is to say, whenever a court of 
the United States renders a decree, no matter 
what it is; whether it is a decree for the re- 
covery of land, whether it is a decree for the 
specific execution of a contract for the sale of 
stocks, or the like, no matter what it is, a mere 
private controversy between individuals, or 
whether it is a contest in relation to a State 
office, the lowest that there may be in the 
State, wherever there is a decree of a Federal 
court the President may put the Army of the 
United States into that locality for the express 
of being called upon and subjected to 
the orders of the marshal of the district who 
has the process to execute. I deny the propo- 
sition out and out. I say it is not the law. 
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Mr. Morton: “Will the Senator allow me 
to read him a section from the act of 1807? 

In all cases of insurrection or obstruction to the 
laws, either of the United States or of any individual 
State or Territory, where it is lawful for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to call forth the militia for 


the purpose of sa such insurrection or of 
Toe ee oe eer Er duit executed, it shall be taw- 


ful for him to employ for the same such part 
of the laeder mat forces of the United States as 
shall be judged necessary, having first observed all 
the prerequisites of the law in that respect. 


“That covers it exactly.” 

Mr. Thurman: “I cannot answer two or 
three questions at the same time. My friend 
from Wisconsin says no statute is necessary, 
and then my friend from Indiana wants me to 
pay attention to a statute. I can only do one 
thing at a time, and that very imperfectly, in 
this debate which has sprung up without any 
expectation on my part or any preparation for 
it, which perhaps would be the very best reason 
why I should have said nothing at all upon it. 
But I do deny the proposition of my friend 
from Wisconsin, that, under the constitutional 
obligation of the President to see that the 
laws are duly executed, he can, at his mere 
will and volition, employ the Army and Navy 
of the United States as a part of the posse 
comitatus by simply putting them within the 
reach of the marshal of the United States, a 
civil officer. I say that such a construction as 
that might be utterly destructive of liberty, 
and utterly destructive of the true execution 
of the laws and of the Constitution, and our 
forefathers never intended any such thing as 
that. Ifso, why were all these statutes passed ? 
There are a great many things that the Presi- 
dent by the Constitution might seem to have 
authority to do that yet he cannot do without 
an act of Co He is made the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and the Navy. 
Have we no power over the Army and the 
“MEO Certainly, and hi 

r. Oarpenter: “ Oa) y, and over him 
in that capacity.” 

Mr. Thorman: “ Yes, sir, he is commander 
of the Army and Navy, but he cannot send 
the Army against our will to any place where 
we say he shall not send it. He can send it 
where we say he shall send it, and the same 
thing of the Na His power to see that the 
laws are executed is a power to see that the 
are executed pursuant to the law and wi 
the means which the law gives him. It isa 
power to execute them as the law says he 
shall execute them, not a power to execute 
them without any provision of law to enable 
him to execute them.” 

Mr. Carpenter: “If that were the theory 
of the thing, the proper way to have conferred 
that power in the Constitation was, to have 
authorized Congress to authorize the President 
to exeoute the laws. It is not a power of 
Congress, The power is confi by the 
Constitation on the President to take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed. I do not 
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mean to maintain that the President can go 
out on a general mission of co: statutes 
and calling out the military; but I say aftera 
ease in court has passed into judgment it 
ceases to be a case beween citizens; the United 
States have called their citizens to the bar, 
have determined what shall be done between 
them; for instance, that the defendant shall 
render up possession of forty acres of land; 
the process of the court issues to compel that 
surrender; it meets with resistance; the pro- 
cess is in the name of the United States; all 
process goes in the name of the President of 
the United States, and when the question 
comes, shall that decree of the court be obe 

or not, the issue is not beween A B and C D, 
but it is between the United States and all 
comers. And that is precisely the case where 
the Constitution says—and it needs no act of 
Congress to make it any stronger, and no act 
of Congress can take the power away—that 
the President shall take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed.” 

Mr. Thurman: “ He shall take care that the 
laws are executed in the manner provided by 
law. But now let us test this matter a little 
more. Suppose we were to abolish the Amey 
to-day (we may disband it, so that there 
not be a man in it from the general to a pri- 
vate), and here upon the President this 
obligation to see that the laws are executed, 
can he thereupon raise an of his own 
mere ene Can = eee Govern- 
ment 1,000,000 of expense by an 
army and marching it from the Seckatan it 
York to the State of Louisiana to execute 
Judge Durell’s decree, without any act of Con- 
gress authorizing any such thing? No, sir, he 
cannot do it, because if Congress will not give 
— the means to do it he is powerless to 

o it. 

“Now, sir, I will not prolong this debate 
upon that subject. Ifyou look into these acts, 
the act last read by the Senator from Indiana 
is an act in relation to insurrection.” 

Mr. Morton: “Oh, no; it expressly extends 
to enforcing decrees of courts.’ 

Mr. Thurman: “ If the Senator will send it 
to me, I will thank him. I do not think any 
general act can be found that authorizes the 
Army or the Navy of the United States to be 
summoned in this manner. There are certain 
cases, I think, in some of the enforcement 
acts, where it is so provided. If so, why was 
the general law passed in 1861—and I am 
now coming to it—which clothed the marshals 
with the same power that the sheriffs had? Is 
it to be supposed that right in the midst of the 
war it was intended to clothe the marshals 
with power to summon an army in the field, 
or an army on its march, and divert it from 
its military operations to execute some civil 
process to put John Doe into the possession 
of a tract of land that he had recovered from 
Richard Roe? Was that the meaning of Con- 
gress? No, sir, nothing of that kind, It 
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never was intended that the Army of the 
United States was to be used in that manner. 
If it had been, Congress would have provided 
for it. ’ 

“ But, sir, this debate may be premature. I 
have admitted myself, as one of the most pain- 
fal circumstances connected with this transac- 
tion, that we are left so much in the dark as 
to what are the real facts of the case. I do 
know one thing; I do know that the rights of 
the States of Union, the preservation of 
our Government, is not worth the pen with 
_ which the Constitution was written, if one 

single little judge of a district court can over- 
turn a State government or set up what State 
government he pleases. I know furthermore, 
that, so far as my knowledge extends, the idea 
of any judge upon an injunction bill under- 
taking to set td inaugurate a government 
of a State is a thing that no man ever heard of 
before this was done, and that no man ever 
dreamed of as possible until it was actually 
achieved in this very case. And I know that 
I shall not, under any blind respect for courts, 
for one moment tolerate any such proposition 
as that. When a court has jurisdiction to do 
a thing, I cannot help it if it has erred; the 
only way to rectify its error is in the mode 
that is provided by law; but when a court 
has no jurisdiction whatever to do any such 
thing, when a little judge of an inferior court 
of the United States, a court that may be 
abolished to-morrow if Congress sees fit to 
abolish it, assumes the power to destroy one 
State government and set up another State gov- 
ernment according to his will and his judgment, 
I deny that his opinion is entitled to respect 
anywhere or upon any occasion.” 

Mr. ht mpd “T entirely concur with 
the honorable Senator from Ohio, that a Fed- 
eral court has no right to overturn one gov- 
ernment and set up another, and I simply 
desire to put in a protest here that no such 
thing has been done in this case. Whether A 
or B has been duly elected Governor of a 
State is one thing and a totally different thing 
from the question whether that State govern- 
ment shall stand or fall. We had a few years 
ago a contested election between candidates 
for the governorship in the State of Wisconsin. 
Our Supreme Court decided that the man who 
had received a certificate and entered upon 
the discharge of his duties was not elected, 
and rendered a judgment in favor of the con- 
testant, and the man who had received the 
certificate vacated the executive chamber and 
his opponent took the place. That decision 
did not disturb the State government. It was 
a mere question between A and B as to who 
was entitled to exercise the office of Governor. 
Now, I understand the question to be precisely 
the same in Louisiana—not between rival gov- 
ernments, but between rival candidates as to 
who has been elected to office. 

“One word in regard to the jurisdiction of 
that court. I am not going into the details 
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of the matter at all, because such a discussion 
is entirely premature, and I only do it by way 
of protesting against what might seem to be 
implied as the facts of the case from silence 
on this side of the Chamber when the Senator 
from Ohio has denounced such a condition of 


bs i 

“Under the fifteenth amendment, for in- 
stance, which provides that no State shall 
abridge or deny the right of citizens of the 
United States to vote on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude, and that 
the Congress of the United States shall have 
power by appropriate legislation to enforce 
the provisions of that article, it is manifest 
that the right to vote means the right to have 
the vote canvassed and counted, and effectual 
for the purpose for which votes are cast. Then, 
in execution of that provision of the Consti- 
tution which says that Congress shall legistate 
to carry it into effect, Congress has passed an 
act saying that no man shall be deprived of an 
office, with certain specified exceptions, in con- 
sequence of the State canvassers or State offi- 
cers having refused to receive and canvass a 
vote offered by a person in the condition men- 
tioned in the amendment to the Constitution, 
and that the party claiming to be elected may 
have an appropriate action in the Circuit 
Court of the United States to obtain the office, 
What that Br meat: action is to be, whether 
it shall be a suit in equity for an injunction to 
restrain a canvass which would put the wrong 
man in, or whether he must wait until his 
rival, who was not elected, has been installed 
in office, and then bring a guo warranto against 
him, is a fair question tor judicial determina- 
tion. It does not go to the jurisdiction of the 
court over the subject. The question is merely 
what is the appropriate form of action. You 
might as well say, when a court had taken 
possession of property, for instance, in an ac- 
tion of replevin, because the action of replevin 
could not be maintained and some other form 
of action must, the court had no jurisdiction 
over the subject-matter. That cannot be main- 
tained.” 

Mr. Thurman: “A word or two more. 
First, let me speak of this section of the act 
of 1807, read by the Senator from Indiana, 
and it is only necessary to pay attention to it 
to see that it has nothing in the world to do 
with this case. It reads as follows: 

In all cases of insurrection or obstruction of the 
laws either of the United States or of any individual 
State or Territory where it is lawful for the Presi- 
dent of the United States to call forth the militia 
for the purpose of SarRroneing, such insurrection, or 
of causing the laws to be duly executed— 


‘What is the case in which it is lawful for 
bim to call forth the militia for the suppress- 
ing of such insurrection, or of causing the laws 
to be duly executed? It is when he is called 
upon by the Executive of the State, the Legis- 
lature not being in session, or by the Legisla- 
ture if it is in session— 
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it shall be lawful for him to em; for the same 
~ Bon parts Poe ea peg re pr 


Brited Suatcs af shall be Judged necessary, having 


first observed all the prereq 
respect. 

“ What are those prerequisites of the law be- 
fore he may call forth the militia? They are, 
that he shall make proclamation to the Ae 
gents to disperse, before he can do it at all 
under the act of 1795 to which this act of 1807 
is an amendment. Why, sir, this act has 
nothing to do with a case like this. The Con- 
stitution says that Congress shall have power 
to provide by law for caling forth the militia 
to suppress insurrection. That is a power 
granted to Oongress, and in the exercise of 
that power it has provided by law in what 
cases the militia may be called forth, and those 
are cases in which the re of a State, 
if in session, or the Executive of the State when 
the Legislature is not in session, shall repre- 
sent to the President that the insurrection 
cannot be put down by State authority, and 
therefore invokes the aid of the Federal Goy- 
ernment to put it down. The language of the 
Constitution is that Congress shall have power 
to provide for calling forth the militia,” 

r. Carpenter: “ No.” 

Mr, Thurman: “ Yes, it is.” 

Mr. Carpenter: “The Constitution says 
that the United States shall guarantee to every 
State a republican form of government, and 
protect them against invasion, and, when called 
upon in a certain way, against domestic vio- 
es Tt does not on the haaraet shall do 

t; it does not say Congress s 0 it. 

Mr, Thurman: “I will turn to the 
vision of the Constitution. It is that Con 
shall have power to provide for calling 
Poe a - 

. Carpenter: “It is not a power given 
to Con It isa general power conferred 
on the United States.” 

Mr. Thurman: “No matter upon whom it 
is conferred. I say it is conferred upon Con- 
gress, but no matter whether it is conferred 
upon the Government at large. But here is 
the provision as I said: 

The C shall have power to provide for 


borg forth the militia to execute the laws of 
the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel inva- 


ro- 


P 
orth 


“That is p ph fifteen of section eight 
of the first ie of the Constitution. The 
Con is to have power to do that. You 


gress 
will observe it only says, ‘ provide for calling 
forth the militia,’ and a question was made 
whether, under that power given to Co 
the regular Army or the Navy might be used. 
Congress saw fit to decide that question in 
favor of the employment of the Army and the 
Navy, and therefore provided for it by this act 
of 1807, that wherever it should be lawful to 
call forth the militia, it might be lawful to use 
the regular Army or the Navy of the United 
States. That is the act of 1807; but they can 
only be used in the same cases in which it is 
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lawful to call forth the militia; that is, to 
execute the laws of the United sup- 
and repel invasions. That 


ress insurrecti 
aes that belongs to and Con- 
gress has provided for its exercise by several 


statutes are upon our statute-book, but 

none of which reach such a case as this, — 
“So much for the statute cited by the Sen- 

ator from Indiana. Now, a word with respect 

to the argument of my friend from 

He says that the enforcement act of 

1871—1 believe that is the act he referre 


to—’ 

Mr. Carpenter: “I think it is.” 7 

Mr. Thurman: ‘‘That the enforcement act 
of 1870 or apa tion there were two of those 
acts) gives j ction to the Federal courts 
to do certain things in regard to elections, and 
that it provides that a man’s vote shall not be 
lost because he was improperly excluded from 
the t to vote, but that his vote shall be 
col and that here was a question whether 
or not men had not been sae ipeety excluded 
from the right to vote, and therefore whether 
their votes should not be counted, and that 
that was a question which ht be drawn 
within the jurisdiction of a Federal court. I 
grant that there are provisions in that act to 
that effect. I objected to them at the time 
the act was under’ consideration. I believed 
them to be unconstitutional then under any of 
the amendments of the Constitution, as well 
as the original Constitution. _ I believe so this 
day. But I call the attention of my friend to 
the point that that very act itself excluded 
from the jurisdiction of the court any question 
about the election of members of a State Legis- 
lature and members of That very 
act itself did not permit that question to be 
tried in the court of the United States, and 
therefore it is that I say that when a Federal 
judge undertakes to decide what is the Legis- 
lature of a State, whether he undertakes to do 
it directly by saying that A B or OD orE F 
is a member of that ure, or whether 
he undertakes to do it indirectly, in either case 
he acts without jurisdiction and in direct 
violation of the act of Congress under which 
it is claimed he has the power to act.” 

Mr. Morton: “If the will allow me, 
for Ido not wish to reply to him at length, 
I will say a word abont this act.” 

Mr. Thurman; “ Which act?” 

Mr. Morton: “ The act of 1870.” 

Mr. Thurman: “I am_ perfectly willing to 
give way for a moment, but before I do that 

et me call the attention of the Senator from 
Indiana to what these acts of Congress are. 
I read from the noted Pascal: 

By the first act of Congress to secure this guaran- 
teo (February 28, 1795, 1 Statutes at Large, 404). ii 
is provided thet in case of insurrection. in any. 

st the government thereof it shall be lawful for 
the President of the United 8: on application of 
the Legislature of such State, or of the Executive 


when the Legislature cannot be convened, to call - 
forth such number of the militia of any Btate or 
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States as may be applied for as he ma: suffi- 
stent toauppiees iedels insurrection. A soma 

“That is the general law, and that is in 
force yet, and the section which has been read 
by the ene is galt authorize the ti 

ent to employ the regular forces instead 
the militia.” 

Mr. Morton: “I think this debate prema- 
ture, but as I referred to this statute I will say 
one word about it for the of vindicat- 
ing the reference to it, and I will say to my 
friend that if he will compare the statute of 
1795 and that of 1807 I think he will find he 
has no room to doubt in regard to the power 
of the President. In the first place the act of 
1795 provides: © 

That in case of an insurrection in any State 


sgainst the government thereof it shall be lawful 
the President, on of the Legislat 


h 
or of the Executive, when the cannes 
convened, to call forth such number of the militia, 


ete. 

“That power extends only to the militia. 
The next section of the act of 1795 applies to 
a case of obstruction of the laws where there 
is no insurrection, but where there is a com- 
bination too powerful for the decree of the 
court or of the law to be enforced in the or- 
dinary way. 

‘Whenever the laws of the Uilted States shall be 
opposed— 


‘it does not refer to insurrection at all— 


combinations and to cause rch ng ae 
cuted; and the use of the militia so to be called 
forth may be continued, if necessary, until the expi- 
ration Sater after the commencement of the 
then next session of Congress. 

“Here the power is conferred upon the 
President clearly and conclusively to call forth 
the militia of a State without any call from 
the Le having no reference to insur- 
tection, to enforce the law wherever it is ob- 
structed or threatened to be obstructed. These 
are the sections of the act of 1795. I pass on 


to the third section: 

Whenever it may be necessary in the judgment of 
the tor naa rl at military foot’ hereby di- 
“that is, the militia— 


the President shall forthwith by proclamation com- 

mand such insurgents to disperse and retire 

bly to their respective abodes within a lim’ time. 
“Now I come to the act of 1807, which is 

intended to cover both sections of the act of 

1795; first, insurrection, and next, resistance 

or obstruction of the law, and authorizing the 

Army to be used in either case: 

han all cases of insurrection or obstruction of the 

’ 
“it is in the disjunctive, not the conjunctive— 
either of the United States or of any individual 
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State or Territory where it is lawful for the Presi- 

dent of the United States to call forth the militia for 

the purpose of suppressing such insurrection or of 

causing the laws to be duly executed— 

‘as provided by the act of 1795— 

it shall be lawful for him to employ for the same 

Co sey such part of the land or naval forces of the 
nited States as shall be judged necessary, having 

first oberved all the prerequisites of the law in 

that respect. 

“Tn other words, here is a general power 
conferred on the President of the United States 
to use the Army to suppress insurrection where 
he has been called upon by the Legislature or 
the Executive of a State, or to enforce the 
laws in the other case, where there is no in- 
surrection, but where the laws are resisted, or 
likely to be resisted; a direct and broad power 
to employ the Army of the United States, cov- 
ering every ible case of resistance or 
threatened resistance to the laws of the United 
States. My friend from Ohio is able and he is 
learned, but he cannot possibly take this New 
Orleans case out from under the operation of 
this act of 1807.” 

Mr. Thurman: “ What page is that?” 

Mr. Morton: ‘Page 440 of the Digest.” 

Mr. Edmunds: “ Under the head of ‘Insur- 
rection.’ 

Mr. Morton: “Yes, sir; under the head of 
‘Insurrection.’ ” 

Mr. Thurman: “Mr. President, leaving my 
friend from Wisconsin for the time being, and 
going back to the Senator from Indiana, let us 
‘see what the act of 1795 was. 

“Tts first section reads: 

In case of an insurrection in any State against the 
tog gy to thereof, it shall be lawful for the Presi- 

ent of the United States, on application of the 
Legislature of such State, or of the Executive when 
the Legislature cannot be convened, to call forth 
such number of the militia of any other State or 
States as may be ares for as he may judge suffi- 
cient to suppress such insurrection. 


“Tt cannot be pretended for a moment that 
this Louisiana ease falls within this section; 
for if it could be said that there was any in- 
surrection against the State government at all, 
one thing is certain, that the President is only 
authorized to call forth the militia when called 
upon by the Legislature of the State; or, if it 
cannot be convened, by the Governor; and I 
do not understand any such call to have been 
made in this case. If it has been, very well. 
That section, therefore, does not cover it. Then 
comes the second section: 

Whenever the laws of the United States shall be 

posed, or the execution thereof obstructed in any 
State by combinations too powerful to be suppressed 
by the ordinary course of judicial proceeding, or b 
the power vested in the marshals by this act, it shall 
be lawful for the President of the United States to 
call forth the militia of such State, or of any other 
State or States as may be necessary to suppress such 
combinations and to cause the laws to be duly exe- 
cuted; and the use of the militia so to be called 
forth may be continued, if necessary, until the expi- 
ration of thirty days after the commencement of the 
then next session of Congress. 
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sition to the laws of the United States, and the 
first section refers to an insurrection 
the State government. There is no doubt 
about that. But when is it that the President 
can call forth the militia? In the first case, 
that is, the case of an insurrection st the 
laws of the State, he is to call forth the militia 
of some other State, not of the State in which 
the eaen iodood, : Fy a for very wim 
urposes mn order that you may no 

. rpetuate the animosities of civil war in that 
very State in which the insurrection takes 
place. But when it comes to an obstruction 
of the laws of the United then the 
President may in the given case forth the 
militia of the State in which the opposition to 
the law exists, or he may call forth the militia 
of some other State, but he can only do it 
when the execution of the laws is obstructed 
‘by combinations too powerful to be suppressed 
by the ordinary course of judicial proceeding, 
or by the powers vested in the marshals by 
this act.’ If the marshals have the power to 
summon the comitatus, as has been 
claimed for them, and to execute these laws, 
then has there been any such combination here 
which was ‘too powerful to be suppressed by 
the ordinary course of judicial proceeding, or 
by the powers vested in the marshal by this 
act?’ Those questions must both be answered 
in the affirmative before the President is au- 
thorized to call forth the militia, or to use the 
Army or the Navy.” 

“ What next follows? Then comes section 
three: 

Whenever it may be n in the judgment 
of the President to use the military forces hereby 
directed to be called forth— 


“Mark it: ‘hereby directed to be called 
forth ;’ that is, directed by either the first or 
second section of this act.’ 

Mr. Morton: “ No, no.” 

Mr. Thurman: “ Yes, sir, that is the third 
section: ‘ Whenever it may be necessary ’—” 

Mr. Morton: “It does not apply to the sec- 
ond section at all.” , 

. Thurman: “ Yes, sir, it does apply to 
the second section. The Senator is greatly 
mistaken—” 

‘Whenever it may be in the judgment 
of the President ao ies the milita force ine di 
ac ty be called forth, wing keonm a 
Ww proclamation, command suc urgen 
and retire bly to their res ve 
abodes within a limited tine.” se 

“T say that does apply to both the preced- 
ing sections. What has been the practice of 
the Government? What is the interpretation 
placed on that act? The first occasion for the 
exercise of the powers vested here in the 
President arose in your own State, sir (Mr. 
Scott in the chair), arose in the western part 
of Pennsylvania, on account of the resistance 
to the excise Jaws—what was called the 
whiskey insurrection. What did the President 


“Tt is true that this section refers to o 
ath 
st 


do in that case? That was an 0} tion not 
to the government of the State, but was dis- 
tinetly an opposition to the execution of the 
laws of the United States, to an act of 
imposing excises upon stills for the man 
ure of spirituous liquors. What did the 
dent do? He issued his proclamation reci 
ing this very act, and in pursuance of the pro- 
visions and requirements of this very act re- 
uired those insurgents to disperse within a 
ted time before he ever ventured to call 
one single militiaman to put down that insur- 
rection.” 

Mr. Morton: ‘ Will the Senator allow me to 
ask him a question on that point?” 

Mr. Thurman: “ Certainly.” 

Mr. Morton: “I ask him if ‘i ts” are 
not those engaged in insurrection, and if aman 
who simply resists a marshal in the execution 
of process is in legal language ever called an 


‘ in t? +e) . 
Mr. Neaaae “Ah, that will not _ to 
talk about a single individual. What does 
this second section say? It says: 

Whenever the laws of the United States shall be 
opposed or the execution thereof o! 

“not by one individual— 

suppressed by te ardianny eversyol fetheslaeranale 
8! course 0: 

ing'or by ‘acount vested in the marshals by this 
act, ete. 

“By a combination that the ord course 
of judicial proceed and all the powers 
vested in the mars of the United States 
cannot suppress, Is not such a combination 
as that a combination of insurgents? Was it 
not decided in regard to these very whiskey- 
men that they were guilty of treason? Was 
not one of them con of treason by way 
of making a test case, and, though he was not 
executed, did not that conviction take place in 
order to vindicate the supremacy of the na- 
tional Government? They were not in- 
surgents but traitors, to the solemn 
decision of the United States. Therefore it 
will not do to speak of one single individual. 
No, sir, it must be a combination of individuals, 
and a combination so powerful that the ordi- 
nary course of judicial proceedings and the 
power vested in the civil officer, the marshal 
of the United States, cannot suppress it. And 
then in reference to those combinations, as 
well as in reference to the case of an insurrec- 
tion against the States, the act expressly de- 
clares that the President of the United : 
must first issue his proclamation before he 
calls forth the militia. Now, what does the 
fourth section do? The fourth section does 
nothing more than to authorize him to use the 
Army as well as to call forth the militia, but 
the cases in which he may use the one or the 
other are identically the same, That is all 
there is of that. 

“ Now, Mr. President, I have said all that I 
desire to say, and a great deal more than I 
expected to say, for I did not expect any such 
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debate to arise or any such question to come 
up in the Senate to-day. I in answer 
to my friend from Wisconsin, all I have to say 
is that by your own the enforcement act 
of 1871, if you say it is constitutional, but 
which with great respect for you I do not be- 
lieve is constitutional at all, you vested certain 
jurisdiction in the Federal courts, and you ex- 
pressly exempted from that jurisdiction the 
case of members of a State Legislature; and 
yet this judge in New Orleans by his decree 
and his action there has inaugurated a Legisla- 
ture in that State, without official returns of 
their election, confessedly without votes cast 
which them, and that government is 
said to be the government of one of the States 
of this Union. In other words, one man there, 
whose court you can abolish to-morrow if you 
see fit to do it, has undertaken to set up by 
his own sovereign will and power just such a 


scm discharge 


Mr. Carpenter: “I am not keen enough to 
know precisely what is the point in dispute 
between that Senator and myself in regard to 
these two provisions of the Constitution ; but 
I know there is a serious difficulty between 
us from the zeal and warmth with which he 
encountered what I said on the subject. With- 
out attempting to answer his ent on that 
point, which I certainly did not understand, 
and do not now, I will simply content myself 
with restating the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion to which I referred. I understood him to 
be to the of the Constitu- 


provision at al” “T was not referring to that 
at 
Mr. Carpenter: ‘‘ Well, I understood that. 
At all events that provision of the Constitution 
is in these words: 

The United States shall to State 
i thie Union s repablican form of ete and 
shall protect each of them against invasion. , on 


“Tt is not there referred either to Congress or 
the President, nor are the means indicated by 
feb ow Aes to be er mete simply laid as a 
gen wu e Un States to protect 
a State, ‘inal tte interference is called for, 
against domestic violence. Whether it is to 
do it by the Army or by the militia, or by what 
other means, is not at all referred to. Con- 
gress of course has power to legislate on this 
subject, because the Constitution laying this 
general duty upon the Government, the last 
clause of the legislative article empowering 
Congress to pass all laws needful and proper 
to carry into execution all the powers con- 
ferred upon the General Government, the case 


VoL, xmn.—13 A 
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is ccenlalia But the section to which the 

Senator did refer, I submit to him, does not 

refer to that case at all. Here, in the first 

place, in the legislative article, Co: has 

ies to raise armies and provide a Navy, ete. 
en comes an additional provision : 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute 
the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invasions. 

‘ Tnsurrections against whom, and invasions 
of what? The United States; to suppress an 
insurrection in the District of Columbia, to 
suppress an insurrection in unorganized terri- 
tory beyond the Mississippi, anywhere subject 
to our jurisdiction. When it has swollen to 
such dimensions that the Army and all the 
means in the power of the President are un- 

ual to meet it, Congress may provide for 

forth the militia. That has no refer- 
ence whatever to the domestic violence against 
a State, which is provided for in a different 
place and under different circumstances. 

“T donot know that there is any thing in this 
statement that the Senator controverted, and 
I did not understand at the time how his view 
of the subject differed from mine, but I saw 
they were very different, from the warmth 
with which he encountered what I said.” 

Mr. Conkling, of New York, said: ‘ The Sen- 
ator from Ohio says there was a mistake on a 
jurisdictional question and he proposes to re- 
bel on that st the court; he proposes not 
only rebellion for himself, but that even the 
parties and privies in the suit shall refuse to 
abide by it. Who were the parties to this 
bill? Who were the persons upon whom the 
decree is toact? Who is the ofticer to execute 
the mandates of the court? The officer is the 
marshal with his subordinates, and the parties 
to the suits and their privies are the persons 
whom the Senator refers to when he talks 
about upsetting one government and erecting 
another. The argument of the Senator from 
Ohio comes to this: the decree or interlocu- 
tory order of a Circuit Court of the United 
States is not to be respected even by the min- 
isterial officers of that court and not to be 
binding upon the parties and privies to the 
suit, because, he says, the judge has made a 
mistake upon a jurisdictional’ question, not 
arising fundamentally, not as if he had taken 
jurisdiction of a case not cognizable in the 
courts of the United States, but upon a juris- 
dictional question of secondary character aris- 
ing incidentally in the progress of a case of 
which confessedly he had rightful jurisdiction.” 

Mr. Thurman: “ This is really a very simple 
question when you come to examine it proper- 
ly. I shall not go into any discussion about 
political parties and their respect for courts at 
all; but, when the Senator from New York 
says that I propose to rebel against the decision 
of courts, and to tell the parties and privies to 
a suit to pay no respect to them, he quite mis- 
understood me in one respect, for I said not 
one word about the parties or privies to the 
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suit; but when the question comes up, what 
is the State government in a State, then I say 
to that Senator that neither Co: nor the 
Sead the an ae — - the 
slightest degree by that, decision; an say 
that upon the authority of the highest judicial 
tribunal in this country. 

“Tt would be a pretty state of things indeed 
if either the President or Congress were bound 
in his or their determination of what is the 
lawful government in a State by any such de- 
cision as that. So far from the Supreme 
Sesdaaexpecisy kobd-theh Shed trance pelt 

en, © that was a po! 

ical question, par | that the court could not de- 
cide it except simply by finding what was the 
decision of the political department of the Gov- 
ernment. So far from the political department 
of the Government being bound by the deci- 
sion of the judicial de; ent on the question 
of what is the lawfal government in a State, 
the Supreme Court has said solemnly that the 
judicial department is bound by the action of 
the political department, and whether it thinks 
it right or is bound to obey it. 

“Therefore, Mr. President, there is no rebel- 
ling the decision of this court at all. 
Suppose that we should find that Judge Durell 
is wrong, and that the government that he re- 
fuses to recognize, and that he enjoins by his 
decree, is the lawful government of the State 
of Louisiana, are we bound by his decision? 
What lawyer will pretend for a moment that 
we are bound by it? So far from it, the 
moment that we speak he is bound to obey 
our decision and recognize that government 
which we recognize. 

“But sup Oongress has not spoken, as 
was the fact in the case of Rhode Island, what 
then is the status of thecase? Then the Pres- 
ident has in the first place to act if a case 
arises for his action, and he has to decide in the 
first place until Congress has spoken. When 
he is called upon in the manner provided by 
law he must necessarily decide, and his deci- 
sion is higher than that of even the Supreme 
Court of the United States itself until Con 
has spoken. How was it in the case of Rhode 
Island? In the case of Rhode Island, Presi- 
dent Tyler was called upon by a certain body 
realling itself the Legislature of Rhode Island, 
and a certain person calling himself the Gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, and that compelled him 
to decide whether that Legislature and that 
‘Governor were the lawfal Legislature and Gov- 
vernor of Rhode Island, or whether the Dorr 
‘Legislature was the proper Legislature and 
Dorr the proper Governor. Congress had not 
-@poken upon the subject. 

“ Here was the President called upon in pur- 
-suance of this very act of 1795 to call forth the 
militia to suppress that rebellion against the 
‘Btate government. He was compelled to de- 
‘cide in the first instance which was the State 
sgovernment. If Congress had decided the 
+ question, the President would have been bound 


by that decision; but Congress not having de- 
cided it, the President had to decide it, and he 
did decide it, and decided in favor of the char- 
ter government; and, when the question came 
before the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that decision of President Tyler was held b 
that court to be binding = the court, 
they could not reverse it. They held that the 
dec on by the political department bound the 
court. 

Mr. Carpenter: “ Nobody questions that.” 

Mr. Thurman: “ Very well. Now, what was 
the case before President Grant? I admit if 
there were two governments in 
and one or both of them had called upon Pres- 
ident Grant under this act of 1795, represent- 
ing that there was insurrection in that 
or domestic violence that could not be put 
down by State authority, in the absence of 
any decision by Congress as to which one of 
the two governments was the lawful govern- 
ment of the State, President Grant would haye 
been bound to decide that question, and he 
would have been bound to decide it by his 
own opinion. He was no more bound by 
Durell’s opinion than the President of France 
or the Queen of England would be. The idea 
that this great power with which the President 
Pog epi gtee | 

efore Congress spoken, C 

which is the lawful government in a State, can 
be taken out of his hands on the ground that he 
is to execute the decree of some inferior ase 
is monstrous; no such thing can be maintain 
at all. On the contrary, his decision would be 
binding even upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States, as President Tyler’s was.” 


Mr. Carpenter: “ Will my friend permit me— 


to interrupt him for one moment?” 

Mr. Thurman: “ Certainly.” 

Mr. gs arg “Do I understand him to 
maintain that, if, upon the mere question of 
whether A or B was duly elected Governor 
of the State of Louisiana, that question were 
at Sunes and tried aa a ay A pracy a 

nal ju ent passed upon it vor 
and he was beaks inaugurated, the Presi- 
dent would be justified in determi that the 
court was wrong and that B was the Governor, 
and overthrow A and establish B?” 

Mr, Thurman: “I do not undertake to say 
that, in a case in which a court has competent 
jurisdiction to try the conflicting titles of A 
and B to an office, the President would not be 
bound by the decision of a court having com- 
petent jurisdiction to decide that question as a 
mere question between A and B as to the right 
to that particular office.” 

Mr. Oonkling: “What does the Senator 
mean oy ‘competent an capers i 

Mr. Thurman; “I mean this: we have a 
law in the State of Ohio, and I presume you 
have in the State of New York, which author- 
izes a contest of elections, and provides the 
tribunal to try it. In Ohio the Senate is the 
tribunal to decide a contested election of Gov- 
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ernor of the State. When the Senate of Ohio 
decides that question, its decision is final and 
conclusive. But supose there are two sen- 
ates, or two tribunals each claiming to be the 

and one decides in favor of one person 
and the other tribunal decides in favor of the 
other, and each one of them appeals to the 
President, then the President must decide the 
question. That is the state of the case pre- 


cisely. 
cs PF not blame President Grant, if he was 


called upon (although I have never yet seen 
. any evidence that he was), for deciding for the 
time being and before Congress which 


one of these was the lewful government of 
Louisiana. If the case was made in which he 
had a right to decide it, and if the case was 
made under the act of Congress which gave 
him the right and made it his duty to act, and 
therefore gave him jurisdiction to decide it, I 
do not blame him for deciding it, even if he 
decided it erroneously, provided he did it ac- 
cording to his best judgment.” 

Mr. Carpenter: “If the Senator will allow 
me one word right there, I understand him to 
maintain that the case has not arisen in regard 
to domestic violence in this State, that there is 
no conflict there between two governments, 
and that the President has not been called 
upon to interfere. Therefore all that part of 
the subject may be dismissed. It comes back. 
therefore, to a simple question between A and 
B contending for an office in which the Fed- 
eral courts have ascertained a certain thing and 
made a certain decree. Now, whatis the duty 
of the President? Has he any other duty in 

to that decree than to execute it?” 

r. Thurman: “ Mr. President, that is sim- 
ply shutting our eyes to the real fact. The 
real fact is, and the real fact contemplated by 
the President was, that here were two bodies, 
the one claiming to be the ture, and the 
other claiming to be the Legislature, and one 
man claiming to be Governor and another 
man claiming to be Governor ; and it is merely 
sticking in the bark to talk about its being a 
mere private suit between A and B, I si a 
that if the President was called upon according 
to the statute so that he was compelled to de- 
cide, then he did right to decide ; he was bound 
then to decide; but he was not bound by the 
decision of this judge, much less was he bound 
by a decision of this judge which is in direct 
violation of the very. act of Congress under 
which the judge professed to act. I say once 
more, therefore, that where there are two gov- 
ernments thus set up, each claiming to be the 
lawful government of the State, the highest 
authority to decide that question is the Con- 
gress of the United States, and in the absence 
of a decision by Congress, then it is for the 
President to decide.” 

The Presiding Officer: ‘The question is on 
the resolution offered by the Senator from In- 
diana.” 

The resolution was agreed to. 
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On February 25th the following message, 
relative to affairs in Louisiana, from President 
Grant, was sent to both Houses of Congress. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
Your attention is respectfully invited to the con- 
dition of affairs in the State of Louisiana. 

Grave complications have grown out of the elec- 
tion there on the 6th of November last, chiefly at- 
tributable, it is believed, to an organized attempt, 
on the part of those controlling the election officers 
and returns, to defeat in that election the will of a 
majority of the electors of the State. Different per- 
sons are claiming the executive offices, two bodies 
are claiming to be the Legislative Assembly of the 
State, and the confusion and uncertainty produced 
in way fall with paralyzing effect upon all its 
interests, ‘ 

Controversy arose as soon as the election occurred 
over its proceedings and results, but I declined to 
interfere until suit, involvin this controversy to 
some extent, was brought in the Circuit Court of the 
United States under and by virtue of the act of May 
81, 1870, entitled ‘‘ An act to enforce the right of 
citizens of the United States to vote in the several 
States of the Union, and for other purposes.” 

Finding that resistance was made to judicial pro- 
cess in that suit, without any opportunity, and, in 
my judgment, without any right to review the judg- 
ment of the court upon the jurisdictional or other 
Ue op re arising in the case, I directed the United 

tes marshal to enforce such process, and to use, 
if ne ', troops for that purpose, in accordance 
with the enth section of said act, which pro- 
vides that “ it shall be lawful for the President of 
the United States to Gs such part of the land or 
naval forces of the United States, or of the militia, 
as shall be neces to aidin the execution of judi- 
cial process under this act.”’ 

Two bodies of persons claimed to be the returning 
board for the State, and the Circuit Court in that case 
decided that the one to which Lynch belonged 
usually designated by his name, was the lawful 
returning board, and this decision has been repeat- 
edly affirmed My the District and the Supreme Courts 
of the State. Having no opportunity or power to can- 
vass the votes, and the exigencies of the case de- 
manding an immediate decision, I conceived it to be 
my duty to recognize those persons as elected who 
received and held their credentials to office from 
what then appeared to me to be, and has since been 
decided by the Supreme Court of the State to be, the 
legal returning board. 

Conformably to the decisions of this board,a full 
set of State officers has been installed and a Legis- 
lative Assembly organized, constituting, if not a de 
jure at least a de facto government, which, since 
some time in December last, has had possession of 
the offices and been exercising the usual powers of 
government. But opposed to this has been another 

vernment claiming to control the affairs of the 
Etate, and which has, tosome extent, been pro forma 
° m 
Recent investigation into said election has de- 
veloped so many frauds and fo ees as to make it 
doubtful what candidates received a ery of the 
votes actually cast, and in view of these facts a 
variety of action bas been proposed. I have no 
specific recommendation to make ay the subject; 
but, if there is any aan way of removing these 
difficulties by legislation, then I earnestly request 
that such action may be taken at the present session 
of Congress. 

It seems advisable that I should state now what 
course I shall feel bound to pursue in reference to 
the matter in the event of no action by Congress at 
this time. Subject to any satisfactory arrangement 
that may be made by the parties to the controversy, 
which, of all things, is the most desirable, it will be 
my duty, so far as it may be necessary for me to act, 
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to adhere to that government heretofore recognized 
| me. To judge of the election and qualifications 
of its members is the exclusive province of the Sen- 
ate; as it is, also, the exclusive province of the 
House to judge of the election and qualification of 
its members; but, as to State offices, filled and held 
under State laws, the decisions of the State judicial 
tribunals, it seems to me, ought to be respected, 

I am extremely anxious to avoid any appearance 
of undue interference in State affairs, and,if Con- 
gress differs from me as to what ou ht to be done, I 
respectfully urge its immediate decision to that 
effect. Otherwise, I shall fecl obliged, as far as I can 
by the exercise of legitimate authority, to put an end 
to the unhappy controversy which distarbs the 
peace and prostrates the busi of L , by 
the Ion and support of that government 
which is recognized and upheld 7 cout of the 


State, ANT. 
Exgovrtve Mansion, February 25, 1878. 


In the Senate the message was ordered to be 
rinted and in the Honse it was referred to the 
Bommittes on the Judiciary. 


On February 27th, the Senate, as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, proceeded to consider 
the bill to establish a government in the State 
of Louisiana, republican in form, which was 
as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in ress 
, That the election held in the State of 
Louisiana on the fourth day of November, 1872, for 
Governor, tenan vernor, Secretary of State 
Attorney-General, Auditor of Public Accounts, an 
Superintendent of Education, and for Senators and 
Representatives of the General Assembly of said 
State, is hereby declared null and void; and it is 
farther ord and* declared that the persons who 
were entitled to hold the said State offices on the 
said fourth day of November shall continue in office 
and be recogn as the legal officers of said State 
by the Government of the United States until their 
8 are ch and qualified in accordance 
with the provisions of this act, 

Srorion 2. That an election shall be held in said 
State on the second Tuesday in May, 1878, by the 
legally-qualified voters thereof, for the State officers 
enumerated in the foregoing section, and for such 
Senators and members of the House of Represent- 
atives of said State as ought to have been chosen on 
the snid 4th day of November, 1872, under the con- 
stitation and laws of said State; and the officers and 
members of the General Assembly for said State to 
be chosen under the provisions of this act shall en- 
Gre the discharge of their respective duties at 
the time and in the manner hereinafter prescribed. 

Sxo. 8 That William Woods, Judge of the 
United States Circuit Court for the circuit embrac- 
ing the State of Louisiana, shall immediately pro- 
coed to anid State and discharge the duties hereinafter 
imposed upon him. He shall, without delay, appoint 
two competent and suitable persons State registrars. 
who shall be citizens and qualified voters of said 
State, and members of opposite political parties, and 
who shall cause to be made a new and complete reg- 
istration of all the legally-qualified voters of said 
State, which registration shall be commenced on 
the third Tuesday in March, 1873, and shall be com- 
exer ten days prior to the day fixed by this act for 

olding said election, 

Suc, 4. That it is hereby made the duty of said 
registrars to appoint two supervisors of registration 
in each parish of said State, except for the parishes 
of Orleans and Jefferson, and in said parish of Jeffer- 
fon there shall be appointed two supervisors of rog- 
istration for the right hank and two for the left bank 
of said parish, and in the parish and city of Orleans 
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there shall be two supervisors of registration 
pointed for each ward of said parish and city, whieh 
supervisors of pis rae shall be legal voters of 
the parish or ward for which they may pointed, 
and shall be members of different political parties; 
and the said supervisors of registration shall jointly 
appoint two clerks, subject to the approval of the 
State registrars, who shall be of opposite, political 
parties, 

' Seo. 5, That the existing police-jury wards in the 
parishes of said State shall each constitute a sepa- 
rate election precinct; and the supervisors of 
tration for the several wards in the city of New 
Orleans shall, before commencing registration, di- 
vide their respective wards into as many election 
precincts as may be necessary to accommodate all 


the voters in suid wards, and one day before said 
nme a shall commence there shall be pub- 
is on 


ed in two daily newspapers of riggs: circulation 
in said oy and in one German and one French ne’ 

paper published in said city, a full and complete 
statement of the election precincts thus established 
in each ward, which statement shall set forth the 
number and boundaries of the said election precincts, 

Sxo. 6. That the State registrars shall provide the 
supervisors of en with the necessary books, 
stationery, and blanks for a thorough and lete 
registration of the voters of said State, and the 
ballot-boxes necessary to conduct said election ; and 
the supervisors of a ep y in each on of said 
State, except the parish of Orleans, shall post, for 
three consecutive days prior to the commencement 
of registration, in three public places in each 
printed notices of the 4 where the registration 
office shall be opened im said ward, and the time 
when it shall commence and close; and in no case 
shall said office be kept open for a less period than 
three days in any one ward. In the city of New 
Orleans the registration offices shall be opened in 
one place only in each ward in a central and con- 
venient location: Provided, That all supervisors of 
registration shall afford every possible facility for the 
registration of all legally-qualified voters ; and for in- 
competency or delinquency in the discharge of their 
duties the State registrars may remove any super- 
visor of registration. 

Sxo. 7. That said supervisors of registration shall 
register every person qualified to vote by the laws 
of said State, and who shall apply, and shall issue to 
each person so registered a certificate of registration, 
3 —— by both supervisors, which connote 
shall .specify the name, nativi an 
election precinct in which seid opted voter re- 
sides. And suid certificates shall be numbered to 
correspond with the entries made in tlie books of 
registration, and the person to whom such certificate 
is issued shall be entitled to vote thereon. In every 
ease where said supervisors shall disagree as to the 
right of any person applying to register, the facts of 
the case shall be submitted in writing to the State 
registrars for their decision; and in case of their 
disagreement the case shall be referred to the judge 
aforesaid, whose decision thereon shall be final; and 
in case any person applying shall feel aggrieved ata 
refusal to admit him to registration, he may apy in 
writing to the State strars, and in ease of their 
disagreement the ease shall be referred as above to 
the judge aforesaid, and his decision shall be final. 

Sxo. 8. That said supervisors of registration shall, 
five days prior to the election, appoint two commis- 
sioners of election for each election precinct, who 
shall reside in and be qualified voters of the pre- 
cinct, and from different political parties. The 
commissioners shall appoint two clerks. Not less 
than three days before the day of election the super- 
visors of registration shall post printed notices stat- 
ing the place at which the election shall be held in 
each election precinct and the names of the commis- 
sioners of the election. The polling-places shall be 
established so as best to accommodate all the voters 
of the precinct. 
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Sec. 9. That on the day fixed for holding the elec- 
tion the commissioners of election and their clerks 
shall assemble at the place fixed for holding the 
election in their respective precincts ; in case one or 
more of the commissioners s be absent. at the 
hour fixed for opening the polls, the vacancy or va- 
eancies shall be by the | voters present; 
Frovided, That in every case there shall be one 
commissioner selected from each political party. At 
six o’clock a. mu. they shall open the ballot-boxes in 
the presence of the pm et shall then close and 
phe sh gee the same by lock or seal, and the. 
shall then proceed to receive the ballots of suc 
persons as present themselves and offer to vote. 
who furnish certificates of registration as required 

; by this act, and who reside in the precinct in which 
ey offer to vote. The polls shall remain open for 
the reception of ballots until six o’clock p. u., when 
the commissioners of election shall open the ballot- 
boxes in the presence of the public, and proceed to 
count the ballots therein contained, without cessa- 
all shall have been counted. One com- 

missioner shall take the ballots from the box, one at 
a time, and hand the same to the other commis- 
sioner, who shall read the names of the persons 
thereon, and the office for which each was voted for ; 
and the clerks shall keep an accurate tally of the 
votes thus counted, with the names and offices of all 
persons voted for. When the result has been thus 
attained, the commissioners shall make a statement 
in writing, signed by them and their clerks, and 
sworn to before some officer competent to administer 
oaths by the laws of said State, which shall show 
the number of votes east for each person for the 
offices to be filled at this election, which statement 
shall be made in duplicate, and one copy delivered 
on the day following the election to the supervisors 
of registration for the parish or ward in which the 
election is held, and the other, securely inclosed in 
a strong envelope, transmitted by mail to the Secre- 
of State in New Orleans. The supervisors o1 
registration shall, within three days after the day of 
election, make an accurate compilation of the votes 
as returned to them by the commissioners of elec- 
tion in their respective parishes or wards, and shall 
make returns thereof duly sworn to in duplicate, 
one copy to be delivered by one of them in person 
to the i and the other shall in- 
elosed in a strong envelope and transmitted by mail 


to the of State in New Orleans, 
Szc. 10. That one day prior to the election the super- 
visors of registration shall furnish the commissioners 


of election, in the several election precincts through- 
out their respective parishes or wards, written or 
printed lists of all registered voters in the sev- 
eral precincts, containing the name and number of 
registration of each person entitled to vote at the 
precinct; and during the election, as each person 
casts his ballot, his naine shall be checked on the 
list by one of the clerks, and the other clerk shall 
write or stamp. the word ‘+ voted’? across the face of 
the certificate of registration of the person voting. 
These lists shall be returned with the ballot-boxes 
and ballots to the supervisors of registration, and 
deposited by them in the office of the clerk of the 
court of eavh parish, except the parish of Orleans, 
and in the parish of Orleans in the office of the See- 
retary of State. 

Szc. 11, That all ballots shall be either printed or 
written, and each ballot shall contain the names and 
offices of all persons voted for. 

Szo. 12. That within ten days after the day of the 
election the State registrars shall, in the presence of 
the Andee aforesaid, open the returns made to them 
by the supervisors of registration for the several 
parishes of the State and for the several wards of 
the city of New Orleans, and examine, canvass, and 
eompile the same, and make public proclamation of 
the result of said election in two newspapers of 

eral circulation and of opposite politics. They 
shall furnish to the Secretary of State for the State 
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of Louisiana a certified list of the names of the per- 
sons returned elected as members of the General 
Assembly of said State; the said list shall indicate 
the representative district for which each member 
of the House of Representatives has been elected, 
and the senatorial district. for which each Senator 
was elected; and the persons so returned elected 
shall assemble at the Mechanics’ Institute in New 
Orleans, or at such other place as may be secured by 
the proper authority for the meeting of the General 
Assembly of said State, on the second Monday after 
the date of the promulgation of the result of said 
election by the State registrars. 

Sec. 13, That the Secre' of State shall, on the 
second day of the session of the General Assmbly, 
deliver to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives the returns made to him by the supervisors of 
registration in their original inclosures, with the 
seals unbroken, which returns shall be examined 
and counted as required by the constitution of ssid 
State, for Governor and Lieutenant-Governor, and 
for members of the Genera] Assembly. On the first 
Monday efter the convening of the General Assem- 
bly elected under the provisions of this act, the Goy- 
ernor and Lieutenant-Governor, together with all 
other State officers thus elected, shall enter upon 
the discharge of the duties of their respective offices, 
and the government thus established shall be recog- 
nized by the Government of the United States as 
the legal government of the State of Louisiana: 
Provided, That the terms of office of the persons 
chosen at said election shall terminate the same as 
ag had been elected on the 4th day of Novem- 

, 1872. 

Sxo. 14. That any person who shall register and 
vote at this election who, at the time of registering 
and yoting, was not a qualified elector under the 
constitution and laws of the State of Louisiana, or 
any person who shall yote upon any certificate of 
registration not issued to and belonging to him, 
or any t Een who shall register under a false or 
assumed name, or any person who shall register or 
vote more than once, shall be decmed guilty of a 
high crime, and punished by a fine not to exceed 
$5,000 or by imprisonment at hard labor for a period 
not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion 
of the court. 

Sxc. 15. That any supervisor of registration who 
shall knowingly and willfully issue a certificate 
of registration to any person not entitled to the 
same, or who shall fraudulently enter upon the 
registration-books any fictitious name or names, and 
issue or cause to be issued certificates of registration 
in such fictitious names, shall be deemed guilty of a 
high crime, and punished by a fine not to exceed 
$1,000 or by imprisonment at hard labor for a period 
not exceeding two years, or both, in the discretion 
of the court. 

Sxo. 16. That any commissioner of election who 
shall refuse to receive the ballot of.any person duly 
registered and producing a certificate of registration 
entitling him to vote at that precinct, or who shall 
knowingly permit any person to vote not qualified 
by law, or who shall permit any ballots other than 
oes really cast by persons legally entitled to vote 
to be put into the ballot-box, or who shall make 
any fraudulent or false count or return, or who shall 
fail faithfully to comply with the provisions of this 
act, shall be deemed guilty of a high crime, and 
punished by a fine not exceeding $1,000, or by im- 
prisonment at hard labor ‘for a period not exceeding 
two years, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sxo. 17. That any supervisor of registration who 
shall make any false count, compilation, or return 
of any vote or votes cast at this election, or shall 
change or mutilate any returns made to him by the 
commissioners of election, or shall permit any of the 
same to be done, or who shall refuse or fail to faith- 
fully comply with the provisions of this act, shall be 
deemed guilty of a high crime, and punished by a 
fine not exceeding $2,000, or by imprisonment at 
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hard labor for a period not exceeding three years, or 
both, in the discretion of the court, 

Sxo, 18. That any person who shall commit any act 
of violence or intimidation, or offer any bribe with 
intent to prevent any person legally qualified from 
voting, or to influence any person to vote contrary to 
his wishes, or who shall be guilty of any frauds in 
registration or in voting or in co the or 
in making returns, or of any act catculated to influ- 
ence any other person to commit any of the aforesaid 

violence, shall be 
and punished by a 


acts of intimidation, or 

deemed guilty of a high crim 

fine not pene ¢ $2,000, or by imprisonment at hard 
labor for a pei not exceeding three years, or both, 
in the discretion of the court. 

Seo. 19. That the Cireuit Court of the United 
States for the District of Louisiana shall have exclu- 
sive jurisdiction of all crimes and offenses 
punishable by this act. 

Sec. 20, That the officers to be appointed under the 

rovisions of this act shall receive com ion as 
Pillows: the State the sum of ten dollars 
ed day each for a period not exceeding seventy-five 

8; thes on the sum of eight 
each, and clerks of registration five 
dollars ye day each for a period not exceeding — 
days; 
each receive the sum of five dollars for all services 
uired by this act. 

: nn, SE That the State S, wage Rent << 
thority to rent n office-room ¢ city 0 
New Oceans, and to defray all incidental expenses 
attending the proper discharge of the duties of their 
office, and to employ not to exceed two clerks at the 
rate of five dollars per day euch. 

Src. 22, That it shall be lawful for the President 
of the United States to employ such part of the 
land and naval forces of the United States as shall 
be necessary to aid in the execution of judicial 
process issued under this and on the applica- 
tion of the Governor of said State or of said Teaxe 
of the Circuit Court to maintain the public Reace, 
and to sustain the officers appointed under this act 


in the disch. of their duties until a government 
shall be hed in said State under the provi- 
sions of this act. 


. ee 23, Hed oye sum of gags a 80 ae 
thereof as # peng 6 here ropri- 
ated, out of any moneys in t ; Wreasary dol other: 
wise appropriated, to defray the expenses of tho 
registration and election provided for in this act, 
and the same shall be expended under the direction 
of the President of the United States, 

A substitute for the bill was offered by way 
of amendment by Senator Hill, of Georgia. 
It simply constituted certain persons of the 
Legislature of the State as having been elected 
by the people, and authorized them to count 
the election returns from State officers and de- 
clare who were elected. Such persons should 

the duties of said offices, ete. 

Mr, Morton, of Indiana, said; ‘“ Now, sir, 
what is it necessary for Congress to do? Not 
to pass the bill introduced by the majority of 
the committee, to overturn the State govern- 
ment, to overturn an existing government, and 
an efficient government, recognized by the 
highest tribunals of the State, for I believe 
that would be disastrous, disastrons in genera- 
tions yet to come, in settling a fatal precedent 
that _ in its consequences absorb and de- 
stroy all the State governments. It is not ne- 
cessary to recognize this faction that is trying 
to force itself into power, that is trying to pro- 
mote blood and strife. If we do any thing we 
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ought to recognize that State government 
has been recognized by the courts, and wives 
it the moral support of Congress. But if we 
do nothing, the President has told us that he 
will go on, as he has done already ; he will rec- 
ognize the Kellogg government and will sus- 
tain it. If Congress shall adjourn without ac- 
tion, or, what will be better, if Congress shall 
intimate its acknowledgment of the existing 
government down there, these men will be 

werless from that very hour. They are now 
ay to stir up strife, that that strife may 
operate in the Oapitol at Wash m, and have 
its effect upon our action here; but if we shall 
recognize the existing government, or if we ad- 
journ without doing any thing on beast a3 


they are powerless, and the Kellogg : 
will go on smoothly for the coming thee years, 


until another election in that State shall settle 
these questions. 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “Mr. President, 
I propose to make at this stage of the debate a 
few observations, and but a few. And now, 
sir, let us see what are either admitted or un- 
deniable facts. 

“In the first place, it is an undeniable fact 
that no legal canvass of the votes cast at the 
last election in Louisiana has been made. 
There is no controversy about that.” 

Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, said : “Ifthe Sena- 
tor will allow me, it is admitted in the majority 
report that the canvass was under color of law, 
and in my judgment the De Feriet board had 
a perfect right to canvass those returns and 
make the returns they did for the Legislature. 
I think the law authorized it.” Ma 

Mr. Thurman: “I had taken it to be the 
fact that no legal canvass of the votes had been 
made. Itonly shows my imperfect knowledge 
of the facts; and if the truth be that a legal 
canvass had been made, then it is an admitted 
fact that the only legal canvass which was 
made shows McEnery to be elected. 

“Tn the next place, it is an admitted fact that 
McEnery had a majority of the votes cast for 
Governor, according to the election returns. 
There is no question about that. 

“Tn the th pies, it is admitted, or is un- 
deniable, that the Kellogg government is a 
sheer usurpation. There can be no question 
about that. : ; 

‘in the fourth place, it is admitted that the 
President has recognized the Kellogg govern- 
ment. Then, as a matter of law, no one will 
assert that Congress is bound by that recog- 
nition, for, on the contrary, we all agree that 
yonsreas is not bound by it in the slightest 

egree. 

“In the next place, it will be admitted that 
it is the duty of Congress to recognize the true 
government if there is such a government. 

“Then it will be admitted that the determi- 
nation of the question which is the true govern- 
ment belongs to the political department of the 
Federal bipae Sash and that, therefore, the 
determination of Judge Durell has no binding 
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effect whatsoever, even if he had proceeded in 
a case where his jurisdiction would be undeni- 
able. - ; 

“This brings us to the question, Is there a 
lawful government in Loui ¢ A few facts, 
it seems to me, will answer that question. 
Whether these votes were counted and can- 
vassed by a proper board or not, looking 
through mere forms and figures to the reality 
and substance of the case, the fact is undeni- 
able and is undenied that McEnery had a 
majority of the votes according to the legal 
' retarns. No question is made as to the legal- 
ity of the returns. Their legality is adinitted, 
and it is admitted that according to those re- 
turns McEnery has the majority, and that es- 
tablishes his right, and that makes it our duty 
to recognize him as the Governor of the State 
of Louisiana. 

“But what is said in answer to this? It is 
said that the Supreme Court of Louisiana has 
recognized what is called the Lynch board as 
a legal board, and that having recognized that 
board it necessarily follows that the persons 
declared by that board to be elected are the 

entitled to hold the offices: and that 
the answer of the Senator from Indiana. 
Now, Mr. President, I deny that proposition, 
wholly apart from the question made by the 
Senator from Wisconsin that the decision of 
that Supreme Court of Louisiana was in a case 
of which it had no jurisdiction, that all that it 
said on question was obiter dictum. 
Wholly apart from that question, I deny the 
roposition that the Congress of the United 
in determining which is the true gor 
ernment in Louisiana is conclusively bound by 
the decision of the Supreme Court of that State. 
T assert that even if that court had 
the most complete jurisdiction under the con- 
stitution of that State to decide that question 
its decision would not conclusively bind the 
Congress of the United States. Sir, let us see 
how this is. 

“The case of Luther vs. Borden is referred 
to; and what was said by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in that case in reference 
to the effect of the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Rhode Island, which is cited as sus- 
tai the conclusion at which the Senator 
from Indiana arrived? Why, sir, it does not 
sustain it at all. Unquestionably the decision 
of the me Court of Rhode Island in re- 
spect to oye ae teegpen of the constitution 
of that State is binding on the Federal judici- 
ary, and that is all that that case decides in 
respect to that decision; but that case decides 
this, and it is the important matter, that what 
was the true goveroment in the State of Rhode 
Island was a question to be decided by the 
political d ment of this Government, and 
that when the political department of this Gov- 
ernment decided, the judicial department was 
bound to follow that decision; but if there 
were an absence of decision by the political 
department of this Government, then in the 
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absence of such decision the Federal judiciary 

would be bound to follow the decision of the 

State judiciary upon a question of the inter- 
retation of the State constitution and laws. 
hat is all. 

“Sir, to put it in a plain light, suppose that 
the political department of the Government 
of the United States had recognized the Dorr 
government, and the Supreme Court of that 
State had recognized the other government as 
the true government, which decision would 
the Supreme Court of the United States have 
followed, s that of the political department. of 
the Federal Government or that of the judicial 
department of the government of the State? 
We all know that it would have followed the 
decision of the political department of the 
Federal Government, although it was adverse 
tp the decision of the judicial department of 

e State. We all know the very principles 
laid down in that decision would have required 
the court so to do. 

“Now, sir, as the decision of the question 
which is the true Legislature belongs to the 
political department of the Government, and 
the judicial department is bound, as was said 
in Luther ¢s. Borden by the Supreme Court 
of the United States unanimously, by the deci- 
sion of the political department, it follows as a 
matter of course that we are bound to decide 
that question for ourselves, irrespective of any 
decision that the Supreme Court of Louisiana 
may have made. If we would not be bound 
~ the decision of the Supreme Court of the 

nited States, as that court has admitted we 
would not; if, on the contrary, that court is 
bound by our decision; if the highest judicial 
tribunal in the United States cannot bind us 
in deciding this question, how can it be pre- 
tended that the decision of a Supreme Court of 
a State can bind us? Such an argument will 
not bear investigation at all. The moment 
ou admit what was laid down in Luther zs. 
rden, and has been recognized as law ever 
since, that the determination of the question 
which is the legal Legislature in a State, who 
is the legal Governor of a State, belongs to 
the political department of this Government, 
and that the tenia department is bound by 
the decision of the political, the moment you 
admit that undeniable and incontrovertible 
law, that moment you free yourselves from any 
trammels created by this decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana. 

“That being the case, we look at the facts 
to find out which was the Legislature, and 
pray what do we find? We find a body 
claiming to be the Legislature established by 
bayonets, under the order, admitted to be void 
and of no authority, of a district judge of the 
United states. e find that under an order 
absolutely void, which the judge had no more 
authority to pronounce than any Senator on 
this floor, and by the employment of troops 
of the United States, a partinlar body of men 
were inaugurated as the Legislature of that 
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State, and now it is said that we cannot look 
at that fact; now it is said that we can take 
no cognizance of the fact that that Legislature 
had its origin in the usurpation of a judge 
and the employment of military force; now it 
is said that we cannot look through this 
flimsy veil that is thrown over this way te 
ascertain the real facts of the case, but that, 
because the es a of ——o has 
seen fit to recognize that yas pncgine - 
tare, therefore our mouths are closed and our 
eyes are shut to the truth of the case, Sir, 
that will not do at all. A body, calling itself 
the Legislature, that has its origin in usurpa- 
tion and violence wholly unknown to our 
Constitution, that was set up by fraud, by 
usurpation, and by force, cannot. be recogni 
by the Senate of the United States as a legiti- 
mate Legislature. q 

“T think, therefore, that the true solution 
of this matter is to recognize McEnery as the 
Governor of that State. If that should be 
done, then I think we shall have peace there 
in a very short time, and a legal government 
there in a very short time. Then the Presi- 
dent of the United States, I have no doubt, 
willdo what will then be plainly his duty to 
do, recognize the same individual, for every one 
must admit that the President is bound by the 
recognition of Oongress. If Congress. shall 
recognize McEnery as the Governor of that 
State, the President is bound to recognize him, 
too. The President had a right as a matter 
of course to decide in the first instance, before 
Congress had spoken. I have said so hereto- 
fore, and I repeat it; but his decision is in no 
degree binding on us, while our decision is 
binding on him, Sir, recognize this man, who 
had the majority according to the legal returns 
of the election, as the Governor of the State. 
and then the President can recognize him, and 
then all will go well.” 

Mr, Logan, of Illinois, said; ‘The Senator's 
argument seems to proceed upon the idea that 
the McEnery returns were legal except some 
informality in canvassing them, and on that 
ground he claims the right of recognition of 
the McEnery government. I merely wish to 
state one fact so that we may not fall into error 
in this discussion. I have not talked with 
members of the committee, but I do not sup- 
pose there is one of them who izes 
those returns as legal returns. A portion of 
those returns were examined by the committee, 
and it was stated by a gentleman of high char- 
acter respecting one side of this case, and it 
was acknowledged and admitted right there, 
that they were forgeries. Therefore, I do not 
wish to have the Senate or the country led 
into the belief that the only doubt about the 
McEnery returns was the informality in, the 
counting of the votes, because that is not the 
fact. The fact is that a portion of the returns 
were abwslute forgeries, The returns from 
some six or eight parishes were presented to 
us by Senator Ray, calling the attention of the 
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committee to the fact that the returns were 
made out in one handwriting; whole lists of 
names, the figures, the certificates of the judges 
of election, the oath of the judges, and every 
thing connected with them were in the same 
handwriting. They were exhibited to the — 
committee, and no one of the committee who 
examined the returns will deny this fact.” 
Mr. Morton: ‘“ Allow me to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the further fact that 
there was evidence before the committee to 
show that the returns from two parishes dis-.. 
tant from New Orleans a long way were made 
out in New Orleans.” 
; : “That is trae. The reason 
why I make this suggestion at this time is in 


zed order to justify the reasoning of the 
of the committee. We came tothe pas 8 


that both elections were fraudulent, but that 
there was prima facie more evidence of fraud 
on that sid e than the other; but when we ar- 
they ren) to come toa begun bes 
the t of either party upon the ground that 
either one could come in without fraud, we 
found that to be a fallacy, becanse the evi- 
dence clearly shows and was exhibited to every. 
one there that of these at least 
six of them, were ute forgeries.” 

Mr. Thurman: “This is the first time I ever 
heard of the fact. Iam obliged to my friend 
for mentioning it.” : 

Mr. Logan: ‘I merely stated it so that we 
may have it before us in discussion.” 

Mr. Thurman: “It was very pertinent for — 
my oe call med pres teow he It is a 
very pertinent matter, an rejecting 
those forged returns MeEnery has not a ma- 
jority of the votes, then I cannot vote to recog- 
nize him as Governor, but I understood the 
fact to be acknowledged that upon the legal 
returns, those about which there could be no 
controversy, he had the majority. IfI am in 
error about that, the Senator will correct me. 
I will yield the floor. Ihave said all that I 
desire to say.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “I shall only occupy it a 
moment.” 

Mr. Thurman: “I do not wish it to be con- 
sidered that the Senator is occupying my time. 
I yield the floor; I have said all that I desire 
to say now.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “The De Feriet board in 
counting the returns of the Legislature said: 

We, the ear returnin, tare ap Pree noi 
to authority vested in us diy oat to: 98, of 1872, ap~ 
proves November 20, 1872, do hereby certify 

¢ foregoing is a true and correct compilation of the 
statements of votes cast at an election for represent- 
atives to the General Assembly, held in the several 

hes of the State of Louisiana on the 4th day of 
maton of oe nt pean ent Pace 
that the following-named persons were cnly aoa law- 


ra My to represent their respective districts, 
wit: 


“They go on then and name the persons 
elected from the different districts.” 
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Mr. Thurman: “How is the majority ac- 
co! to the returns ?”” 

Mr. Trumbull: ‘On the Legislature?” 
Mr. Thurman: “No; on tle Governor.” 
Mr. Trumbull: “ The Legislature counts the 
vote for Governor. The board make up a 
statement of it, and then it goes to the Legis- 
lature, which under the constitution is required 
to declare the vote for Governor. The ma- 
jority on the Governor’s vote, I think, is about 
seven thousand for McEnery; I have not the 
figures before me.” 

Mr. Thurman: “Is it seven thousand after 
rej the returns of which the Senator 


ae on my right (Mr. Logan) has 


Mr. Morton: “Those returns are not re- 
jected.” 
heute Tien ma ay will turn to the exact 

ean give them in a moment. 

Mr. Thurman: “ Let us have them.” 

Mr. Trumbull: “ The vote for Governor, ac- 
cording to the Mitchell board—that was the 
board that sueceeded the De Feriet board—is 
66,403 for McEnery and 59,760 for Kellogg. 
That is am see between six and seven 

} itchell board succeeded the 


. Thurman: “ Yes, sir.” 
Mr. Trumbull: “The Mitchell board made 
of the votes for Governor, 
and that is the result at which they arrived. 
If the Senator from Ohio will turn to the last 
page of this volume of testimony, he will find 
what was said by Mr. Ray in regard to forged 
returns: 
John Ray recall 


ed. 

The Wirness: I desire to call the attention of 
the committee po were needle der nee made 
by one member of the committee yesterday. I ex- 
amined and found, and if the committee will act as 
will find, that the commissioners of 
cases in the parishes have their 
forged to the affidavits, For instance, there 


is from Madison yee exhi the 
and so in ee parish o Grant aorueten rin tee 
of Point Coupee, and in the parish of East Baton 
Rouge, which if the committee will examine as ex- 
rate they will find it very evident in some cases 
they were le 

“That was the evidence about it, the state- 
ment of Mr. Ray. We had no other evidence 
at all, and I was never 
there were any forged 


under the constitution and laws of a State. 
It is a State question. Whether Governor 
Kellogg was elected is a question arising en- 
po agg the constitution and laws of 

ana, and as to who compose the Legis- 
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lature of Louisiana is a question arising en- 
tirely under the laws of that State, to be de- 
termined by the Legislature itself; and now 
the broad proposition is that Congress shall 
come in and determine the question of an elec- 
tion arising exclusively under the laws of a 
State. I say it is not competent for it to do 
it under any circumstances, that the question 
of a fraud under State laws is to be determined 
by the State tribunals, We must recognize 
the authority of the State tribunal in a case of 
that kind; we must recognize the authority 
of the Supreme Court of Louisiana; we must 
recognize the authority of the returning board ; 
we must recognize the authority of each House 
of that Legislature to determine who were en- 
titled to seats and who were not. That is a 
right that belongs to every legislative body in 
the world. They are the fags of the elec- 
tions and qualifications of their own members. 
We can determine whether a Senator was law- 
fully elected to this body; but we cannot go 
into that Legislature and inquire whether A B 
or © D received a majority of the votes at the 

lis. That is a question first to be determined 
n Louisiana by the returning board, and next 
by the House of which those persons were 
members; and when they have settled that it 
is not for us to go behind it. : 

“There is not a question in this case that 
does not arise under the constitution and Jaws 
of Louisiana. They are all State questions, 
and their State tribunals have settled them. 
First, the returning board held by the Supreme 
Court to be the lawful board determined who 
were elected members of the Legislature, and 
we are bound to give that credit. You may 
say they decided wrongfully; you may say 
they acted without returns and all that; but, 
sir, it is the tribunal created by the laws of 
the State to settle that vad uestion, and we 
must give due credit to its finding. If we can 
go behind the finding of that board and say 
they acted upon false information or had not 
the returns, we do it in every other State of 
the Union. The next time when we are asked 
to do it the case need not be quite so glaring ; 
a smaller fraud will answer; and the third 
time a still weaker case will answer, until the 
Congress of the United States shall have the 
organization of every State Legislature in its 
hand. 

“Sir, we dare not adopt that doctrine. It 
would result in the absorption and destruction 
of the State governments. The States have a 
right to organize their Legislatures in their 
ownway. That is a right reserved to them 
under the Constitution. I do not believe in 
State sovereignty, but I believe in State rights, 
and the Constitution of the United States has 
guaranteed to every State the right to organize 
its Legislature in its own way, and to deter- 
mine by its own tribunals whether it has a 
lawfal quorum, or whether its members are 
entitled to seats, and when they have made 
that determination we are bound by it. If we 
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say they acted wrongfally or decided fraudu- 
lently, that principle gives us the right in every 
case to go and inquire into the organization 
of the State government; and after all the 
Congress of the United States is thus made the 
returning board for every Legivlature, the final 
board to inquiry whether a Fogiistase in 
West Virginia, or in any other State, has been 
properly organized. 

“Whether that was the legal returning 
board was a question to be decided by the 
Sapreme Court of that State; not by us. 
They have solemnly decided that what was 
known as the Lynch board was the legal re- 
turning board, but the Senator from Wisconsin 
says they had not jurisdiction, He knows 
better than the Supreme Court of Louisiana 
whether they had jurisdiction. He gives it a 
cursory glance, and disposes of it in a few brill- 
iant sentences. I say they had jurisdiction, 
but, whether they or not, they were the 
judges of their own jurisdiction, and we are 
bound by their decision upon a point arising 
exclusively under the laws of the State. The 
Supreme Court has decided that the Legisla- 
ture was a lawful Legislature; they were 
called upon to do it, and could not avoid it. 
How? A law was passed with regard to con- 
tested elections, and that question came before 
the mo pee Court in the case of Morgan, who 
claimed to have been elected supreme judge, 
and the erie Court was compelled to pass 
upon it, and they said that that law was passed 
by the Legislature of Louisiana, that it was 
valid and binding; but the Senator from Wis- 
consin says that we understand all that much 
better than they do, that it was not a lawful 
Legislature, and that the Supreme Court of 
the State had no jurisdiction to examine and 
decide the question at all. 

“Tt is proposed to overturn that govern- 
ment, and either have a new election in the 
month of May next, Governor Warmoth in the 
mean time being placed back, or if we cannot 
do that, says the Senator from Wisconsin, we 
must take the McEnery government—the Me- 
Enery government, a mere supplement to the 
government of Warmoth, and McEnery must 
be put in there, installed over the colored 
people of Louisiana, elected by defrandin, 
thousands of them out of their votes, elec 
as the enemy of the colored people, as the 
acknowledged foe of their race, running on 
what was called the white man’s ticket in the 
State of Louisiana, and every white man was 
urged to vote for McEnery upon the ground that 
he represented the white people. I say he 
was running as the white man’s candidate. It 
is now eg get es that he shall be inducted into 
power in Louisiana, when there is an acknow]l- 
edged majority of the people of that State who 
are colored people. The proposition to put 
McEnery there is to put a minority candidate 
in as Governor of Lonisiana. I do not believe 
the Congress of the United States will do it.” 

Mr. Edmands, of Vermont, said; “I have 
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been very much ressed with what the 
Senator from Indiana has just said on the sub- 
ject of our power. I do not myself doubt the 
power of the Government of the United ye 
when the supreme occasion shall arise for it, 
determ for itself that there is no govern- 
ment in a State; but as the Senator from Indi- 
ana has said, and as the Senator from New York, 
I believe, stated with great force, it must be a 
time that brings you to where you can x ina 
moral sense, as the Senator from New York did, 
that it is the last resort of kings. So that I agree 
with the Senator from Indiana that we have 
not here the oceasion when this last Ais of 

although we possess it, should be exer- 
cised, Going so far with him, I am sorry to 
feel compelled, from the best consideration I 
have been able to give to this case, to sepa- 
rate, 

“T think we are obliged upon the evidence 
that we have to determine, as he agrees, 
either that we must allow the Kellogg govern- 
ment to go on, and stand by it as the final and 
lawful government of that State, so far as the 
United States are concerned, or we must de- 
termine that it has been set up by us and not 
by the people of that State, and give to the 
other party, who on the face of the returns 
pears to have been elected, the office, until, 
the proper process of law in that State, if he 
is not really entitled to it, it shall be deter- 
mined that some other person is. I think that 
the more we look at it the better we shall be 
satisfied that there are less evils and less dan- 
gers in declaring one way or the other that 
the people of that State having had an election 
according to the forms of their law, must have 
prima facie elected somebody to be their chief 
magistrate. If we say tl as it to 
me we must, then the qu on is who prima 
Jacie has been elected ? 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, said: “The proof 
shows that as to the McEnery government 
the election was so managed as to defeat the 
will of the majority and prevent a fair election. 
and in the other case that the actual majority 
of the votes returned according to law were 
not in favor of the government set up by 
Kellogg. Those two facts it seems to me are 
reasonably established. 

‘Now, what shall wedo? Shall we set the 
example for all time to come of a 
government to be established B rapeye 
was not elected by the majority of those who 
voted? Shall = on the poe hand allow a 
government to be perpetuated that was = 
ized, engineered, conceived, and founded in 
fraud? Why, sir, to establish either of these 
two propositions js to subvert the republican 
principle. Therefore, I am disposed to acqui- 
esce in the decision of the committee that we 
ought to set them both aside, under the pow- 
ers given to us by the Constitution of the 
United States to guarantee to the State of 
Louisiana a republican form of government. ° 

“ Now, one question arises, and it is the only 
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estion upon which I have had any doubt. 

e machinery of r ization is amply pro- 
vided and very carefully provided in this bill 
in a manner that is fair and just to all parties. 
A judge of unquestioned character is to pre- 
side over it and manage it. One of each 
party, having equal powers and functions, is 
to organize and prepare for an election, con- 
duct it, control it, examine it, and return its 
result. That is the best agency and means 
that we can provide. But, in the mean time, 
who should form the ordinary executive 
' functions of the State government of Louisi- 
ana while this machinery is going on? There 
is the question, and the only question I have 
had any trouble about. Shall we restore the 
powers of a Governor to Warmoth, who, ac- 
cording to the statements that have been made 
here, has been the source and origin of the 
confusion and trouble in Louisiana? I felt the 
force of the objection made by the Senator 
from Indiana when he said that the very first 
result of this bill was to restore to. power, to 
the collection of taxes, the discharge of ex- 
ecutive functions, of pardoning convicts, and 
all the other powers and influence of the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Louisiana, a gentleman 
who, according to the testimony of the author 
of this bill, has been the source and origin of 
this trouble.” 

Mr. Stewart, of Nevada, said: “It seems 
to me that we are placed in this predicament: 
that by our action we must do one of three 
things. Non-action keeps a government in 
place that did not have a majority of the 
votes; was not elected by the people. Non- 
action does that because the President tells us 
that in that event he will continue to recog- 
nize the Kellogg government. Action to 
recognize the McEnery government recog- 
nizes and indorses a conspiracy that has 
been repudiated by the action of the Admin- 
istration, by varions judicial decisions, and by 
the action of both Houses of Congress in count- 
ing the votes for President of the United 


“ Then, what is the other alternative? The 
other alternative is to order a new election, 
and the committee have very sensibly — 
to allow the people of Louisiana to have the 
right that other citizens of the United States 
have, to elect their own officers. I think that 
is less arbitrary, a less violation of the Consti- 
tution, than either of the other proceedings 
would be.” 

Mr. Trumbull said: “The statement that 
the election in Louisiana was an organized 
fraud is without a basis to rest upon. There 
was a board of canvassers appointed under 
a law approved the 20th of November, 1872. 
That law required the canvassers to be of 
different political es. It was made up 
of Mr. Archibald Mitchell and F. R. South- 
mayd, Democrats; B. R. Forman, a Re- 
former; and 8, M. Todd and O. F. Hun- 
sacker, Republicans. Mr. Thomas was origi- 
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nally a member of the board, ‘and he with 
the rest of us canvassed the vote for the State 
officers and Legislature, when he went home 
and resigned his place, and Mr. Southmayd was 
chosen and qualified to fill it.” Mr. Forman, as 
candid and fair a man as you will find any- - 
where, was before the committee and testified 
in regard to the canvass. The Senator from 
Indiana has said, and I have no doubt it has 
been taken as if it were true, that there had 
been no canvass of the votes, that it was only 
a couple of clerks without any authority who 
counted them. That is notso. The majority 
of the committee say they were canvassed 
under color of law. In my judgment they 
were legally canvassed. Four parishes were 
left out of the canvass, and the number of 
votes in those parishes, Republican and Dem- 
ocratic, taking the election of 1870, is only 
about eight thousand, and the Republican 
brie sen those parishes was less than half 
at. 


“Mr. Packard is the United States Marshal 
in the State of Lonisiana; he is the chairman 
of the Republican State Executive Committee ; 
a very active politician, as he admitted. He 
was before the committee, and testified that in 
the larger portion of the State the election 
was as fair as elections held in any of the 
States usually are. Then he was asked as to 
how many parishes there were where he be- 
lieved there were gross frauds. He stated 
seven, and that there had been reports of un- 
fairness in ten or fifteen more. Now let me 
say to my friend from Obio, who starts out 
with the assumption that this election was all 
a fraud, that this Mr. Packard (and this is 
shown by his testimony) had more than six 
hundred special deputies in the city of New 
Orleans supervising the election on the day it 
oceurred. He had from two to four in every 
parish inthe State. Some of his deputies 
served for seventy days, supervising the regis- 
tration and the election. 

“Let me state another fact. The official 
returns show that the vote at the last election 
was twenty thousand larger than ever before 
polled in the State. This is official. And yet 
the declaration is constantly made here that 
the whole thing was an organized frand. Such 
declarations may be made, but the testimony 
does not warrant them. The Senator from 
Ohio said it was agreed by all the committee 
except myself that the election was an organ- 
ized fraud. It is not so. The Senator from 
Georgia has never agreed to that statement.” 

Mr. Carpenter, of Wisconsin, said: ‘I be- 
lieve that Mr. Kellogg’s government is not 
entitled to remain as the government of the 
State of Louisiana, and I want to remit the 
question to an election by the people. I should 
prefer to have the bill passed as it came from 
the committee ; I think it is more rigidly logi- 
cal than the bill as amended; but here IJ find 
half a dozen Senators who are willing to sup- 
port the bill amended in its recital, and in 
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nothing else, who would oppose it if the recital 
be not amended. Now, what is a practical 
man under those circumstances to do? Is he 
to stand on the oater wall of his own peculiar 
views and imperil the end he would attain, or 
shall he yield these views, so far as he may do 
so without violating principle, to harmonize 
with other gentlemen whose opinions are en- 
titled to his profoundest t, and when 
he finds those of his friends differing from 
him on a particular question, he is fairly justi- 
fied in thinking he mast be wrong, and they 
must be right on that question? 

“It is, practically, a question simply of this 
kind: whether the people of Louisiana shall 
be under the governinent of Mr. Kellogg, if 
you choose to put it in that age oe weeks 
or four years; that is all, The President of 
the United States has told Congress that if we 
adjourn without passing any law on the sub- 
ject he will recognize Mr. Kellogg’s govern- 
ment, and it will stand there epee by 
Federal authority for four years, I think that 
is all wrong. For the purpose of getting rid 
of that, = the Parnes of arate the pet 
tion to the ple again, for the Ose 0} 
having an election there Record el per- 
fect honesty to all parties, I am were to 
throw over my views on this recital, and in- 
stead of reciting the fact which is plain enough 
from the enactment which follows, that that 
election is void, I am willing to recite another 
fact not at all inconsistent with it, from that 
election, which was held on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, resulted in two organizations. That is 
true; the other was true. The one does not 
impeach the other.” 

The Presiding Officer: “The question is on 
the passage of the bill, and the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and, on being taken, re- 
sulted as follows: 


Lig Papen fic Proreesal ress saya ae 
n, Fe ichigan ny n. bert, 
amlin, Howe, Logan, Machen, Osbor 4 Ramsey, 


Sawyer, Sherman, Sprague, Stewart, and Wilson—18, 

Nays—Measrs. Bayard Boreman, Casserly, Clay- 
ton, Conkling, Cooper. vis, Flanagan, Hamilton 
of Ma land, Harlan, Johnston, Kelly, Lewis, Mor- 


to’ orw Saulsbury, Stockt Thurman. 
Trumbull, and West—20. °" tet BMGt 0 
Ansext—Mesars, Alcorn, Ames, Blair, Brown- 


low, yoann. agg Caldwell, Cameron, bhandler, 
Cole, Edmunds, Fenton, Ferry of Connecticut, Gold- 
Hamilton of Texas, Hill, Hitchoock, Mor- 
rill of Morrill of ease ef Patterson, 
Tox 2 Pratt, aati on hoe: 
urZz, Spencer, Stevenson 
Vickers, Windom, and . ar 729 
So the bill was rejected. 


Wright—365, 
A motion was ay wy karcig made, on March 
Ist, to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was rejected. This motion was laid on the 
table by the following vote: ; 
Yuss—Mesers, Ames, Anthony, Boreman, Brown- 
low, Buckingham, Chandler, Clayton, Cole, Conk- 
ling, Corbett, Flanagan, Frelinghuysen, Gilbert, 
it . Hiteheoek, Howe, Morrill of Maine, Mor- 


ton, Nye, Pool, Pratt, Ramsey, S 8 , 
Btowart, West, Wilson, Window, and Wright 29, 


“San 
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Nays—Messrs. Alcorn, Ba: Blair, Ceepenteny 
Casserly, Cooper, Cragin Davis, unds, Fenton, 
Ferry of Michigan, Go dthwaite, Had Iton of Mary~ 
land, Hamilton of Texas, Logan, Mor- 
rill of rr Norwood, Batson, Wie, Robert- 
Saulsbur, herman, Stev Tram-. 
bull, and Vickers—23. MeN at 


Ansent—Messrs. Caldwell, Cameron, Ferry of 
Connecticut, Hamlin, Johnston, Lew’ , 
Osborn, Patterson, ogee s Scott, Sprague, Stock- 
ton, Sumner, Thurman, Tipton— te, 


In the Senate on February 7th, the bill was 
considered to create a commission to adjust 
the compensation of the several claimants for 
damages and for depredations by cruisers, to 
be discharged out of the indemnity fund 
awarded by the tribunal of arbitration at Ge- 
— to be paid by Great Britain to the United 

tates. 


yi ot re en of es said: ‘ = Presi- 
ent, I suppose it wi expected that acting 
torts committee I shall make a brief state- 
ment of the grounds upon which this bill rests. 

“But still, Mr. President, this bill presents 
questions of very considerable importance, and 
questions about which men who are equally 
patriotic and equally desirous of maintaining 
the honor and performing the duties of the 
United States, ditfer widely ; so that I shall be 
excused perhaps in a very few moments, not 
in making a ert butin stating to such Sen- 
ators as are kind enough to listen to me pre- 
cisely the grounds upon which this bill rests. 
And to begin, it is necessary that we should 
understand precisely the state of circumstances 
out of which the bill grows; that is to say, we 
should know the history, condensed, or the 
critical points of the history which gave rise 
to these claims. 

“In the first place we are to remember that 
the destruction of American commerce, for 
which we have received this sum of money, 
was a be tdestruction. As the 
Court of the United States had decided, and 
as I think rightly, a state of war existed be- 
tween the so-called Confederates and the Uni- 
ted States. Of course, that did notnecessarily 
imply that as to persons there may not also 
have been a state of treason which might sub- 
ject individuals to sare under the muni- 
cipal laws of the United States; but that has 
no bearing on this question. As an aggregate 
question, if I may use such a term,'a state of 
war existed. - The destruction of the American 
commerce, therefore, followed from that state 
roll war as Bed an avtpehe rape omens 

ween ts, ence, upon the 
principles of y renter Prag law, a lawful de- 
struction. That is to say, if the Confederates 
had been successful as they were unsuccessful, 
pet arp: of yt United States, a citizen or 
subject of any er country w ‘operty 
was in an attitude where ; Tt -tighte 
might arise against it would have any cause to 
complain that his ship ‘was destroyed, his 
cargo sent to the bottom, his whole voyage 
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frustrated, because it is a well-understood prin- 
ciple of public law that prevails in all civilized 
nations that where a state of war exists be- 
tween two parties, it is lawful, it is the very 
object of war, that each shall be made to 
suffer in the persons and in the property of its 
respective subjects or citizens. So, then, the 
destruction of these ships and vessels of ours, 
in respect to which we have obtained this 
money in a greater or less degree, was a de- 
struction, not by her Majesty’s forces, not by 
the accidents of warfare, not by a warfare car- 
ried on by Great Britain against some other 
pores we oocupying the attitude of a neutral, 

ut it was accomplished by the belligerent 
exercise of the lawful forces of war, in the 
pe sense in which I am now speaking, of a 

li rent recognized by all the nations of the 
world. 

“The result of that is, of course, that no citi- 
zen of the United States had any claim upon 
anybody, either his own Government or the 
Confederate government or the Government 
of Great Britain, in respect to any indemnity 
whatever, for the Government of her Majesty, 
so far as she was responsible at all, was respon- 
sible only as an accessory to an act which she 
did not commit, but which she aided another 
belligerent to commit by supplying that bel- 
ligerent with munitions of war and with the 
augmentation of force occurring in her ports. 
The whole injury, therefore, that was commit- 
ted by the Confederates through the accession 
and assistance of her naga, #2 subjects was a 
national injury, because, as I have shown and 
as all le agree, between two belligerents 
every injury that is inflicted upon the people 
of the other side is a national injury in respect 
to which neither the citizen nor any person for 
him is entitled to any redress at all. He is 
like the soldier in the skirmish line, or leading 
the forlorn hope in a storming party; he hap- 
pens to be merely the more e point of 
the national body proper that happens to re- 
ceive the blow, and he only receives it as one 
component part of the whole nation, and the 
whole nation suffers accordingly. 

“Tt is thus obvious, Mr. President, that her 
Majesty’s Government committed no wrong in 
the sense against any citizen of the 
United States. She did not even issue any 
orders whatever for seizure or reprisal or cap- 
ture. She only, by her negligence or by her 
sympathy with the rebellion—and it is not 
necessary to decide which—suffered her sub- 

ects to be accessories, in the way of furnish- 
ng aid and munitions to a belligerent to aug- 
ment the power that that belligerent had to 
wage war upon us. I suppose nobody will 
dispute that pit wey and therefore it is 
that this case differs from the ordinary cases 
between neutral powers where undertaking to 
exercise rights on their own account the citizens 
of other neutral nations have suffered injury, 
an injury which from its very nature they 
would be entitled but for certain principles of 
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public policy to maintain an action for in the 
courts of the country that committed the in- 
jury. But in this case the injury, as it re- 
spected the Lairds if you please, who built 
some of the vessels for the depredations of 
which an award was made, is so very remote 
so much more remote than the consequential 
injuries of ours which were disallowed, that 
no court, no statesman, no philosopher, no 
writer, would think of saying that an American 
citizen could have any claim upon the Lairds 
because they had built a vessel that augmented 
the force of the Confederacy, and “ait that 
force of the capanogi ht | was afterward exerted 
upon the property of the particular claimant. 
t would be out of the question. 

“Then, as I say, Mr. President, the privity, 
asthe lawyers would call it, the relation be- 
tween the Government of Great Britain and 
the citizens of the United States whose prop- 
erty was destroyed by a Confederate cruiser, 
and that Confederate cruiser had been enabled 
to destroy that property from the fact that it 
had received a general augmentation of its 
force, not to prey upon that particular ship of 
our citi but to prey upon the commerce of 
the United States generally, is not such as 
either philosophy or law can recognize as 
creating a responsibility on the part of her 
Peed Government to any citizen of the 
United States, aside from any technical diffi- 
culties in the way of such a prosecution. 

“The result of that reasoning, of course, is 
that whatever failure in the performance of 
duty her Majesty’s Government committed 
was a national failure, and. whatever wrong 
she committed upon us as having made her- 
self through her subjects the accessory to the 
rebellion was a wrong which, as it respected 
her obligation and as it respected our rights, 
was purely an international one, and that 
neither the citizens of the United States nor 
the subjects of her Majesty could have any 
attitude in such a question other than as the 
mere elements (as in all national questions 
such elements must exist) which go to make 
up the cause of national grief. 

“Tn this state of the case, the Government 
of the United States and its people complained 
of her Majesty’s Government; not that she 
had destroyed our commerce, not that she 
had made an illegal destruction or seizure of 
our property, but that she had enabled a bel- 
ligerent with whom we were at war to exer- 
cise a greater destructive power upon our 

roperty and upon our citizens than it would 
been enabled to exercise but for this 
augmentation of its faculties and its functions 
and its powers that the subjects of her Majesty, 
haying contributed to it, enabled it to do. 
That was our cause of complaint ; and, of course 
in presenting that cause of complaint, it re- 
solved itself in reaching a sum total, as all 
totals must resolve themselves into a variety 
of elements, into a variety of particulars, in- 
asmuch as you never can have a total of any 
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kind except it be made up of an aggregate of 
particulars, And so it appened that in the 
presentation of these claims lists were made 
out showing that A and B and O and D had each 
had his ship and his destroyed, show 
that E and F and Gand H had paid such and sue 
insurance policies, showing that such and such 
expenses had been incurred in fi out of 
cruisers east these Confederate ships that 


had, through the aid of her Majesty’s subjects, 
been able to augment their destructive power 
upon the high-seas. We presented these claims, 


and then we came to the making of the treaty 
under which this award has been made, and 
which, of course, must be the guide in deter- 
mining what our rights are in respect to this 
money, 

“The framers of the treaty of course were 
not ignorant of this state of history; and so 
you will find that the treaty itself looks care- 
fully, not to the right of any citizen whatever, 
not to the payment of any citizen whatever ; 
but it looks carefully and exclusively to the 
injury that has been done to the nation in the 
various respects and details which it has 
pointed out as a cause for redress, The 
eminent gentlemen upon both sides who 
framed this treaty were not ignorant of earlier 
history. They were skilled diplomatists. 
They were familiar, as we must assume, with 
the history of treaties in similar respects; 
and being familiar with the history of those 
treaties, as I shall show you, peor of follow- 
ing the course that treaties have always fol- 
lowed without exception, where it was in- 
tended that the parties should agree to pay 
any private persons any thing whatever, they 
adopted an entirely different method of treat- 
ing and an entirely different method in the 
treaty for the adjustment of these claims. 

“ Now, as I have said, going over a dry de- 
tail of history as to treaties, all these treaties 
we must assume were perfectly fresh in the 
minds of the high commission, as it was called, 
that made this Treaty of Washington, in the 
year 1871. They therefore understood that 
the unvarying course of historic precedent was 
that, where reclamations were to be allowed 
to citizens and not to nations, special and dis- 
tinct provision was made for it in the treaty 
itself. With that before their eyes what did 
they do? Let us see. 

*On the 8th of May, 1871, they made this 
treaty, which departed entirely from the pre- 
cedents to which I have referred, where na- 
tions were undertaking to deal for the interest 
of the citizen, and were undertaking to make 
reclamation and compensation to the citizen 
for injuries that the other nation had com- 
mitted, and set sail upon the broad sea of 

urely international obligation and they did 
t for the obvious reason that flows from what 
I stated in the ontset, that the injuries for 
which Great Britain was bound to make com- 
pensation, if she was bound to make it at all, 
were injuries to which she was not a direct 
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, but an accessory only, and that the in- 
jarice themselves were belligerent injuries 
committed lawfally against our commerce and 
our citizens under the principles of public law 
by a belligerent with whom we were at war. 
And therefore, as they all understood, there 
was no ground whatever upon which we could 
assert in the name of any private citizen or 
in behalf of any To citizen, or for 

rivate purpose whatever, any claim at 
laches the destruction of a ship 


nm the 
high-seas by the Alabama, although Great — 
Britain had augmented her force, laid her 


keel, and supplied her guns, was, upon the 
principles of public law—and public law of 
course was the only law that could prevail be- 
tween us and her Majesty’s Government—a 
perfectly lawful p ure. In other words, 
upon the principles of public law, the destruc- 
tion of an American vessel by the Alabama 
was a perfectly proper and lawful thing to do, 
because war ex I am now only looking 
to’ the public side of the question; I am not 
saying whether an individual Southerner may 
or may not be tried for treason; that is en- 
tirely apart from this question. On the prin- 
ciples of public law, whatever injury one 
nation in a state of war or one was 
whether a nation or not, one party recogn' 
by the nations of the earth as a rent, 
may commit upon the other, is fair 
play; and therefore the citizen, who as one 
part of the nation suffers, stands, as I have said, 
precisely as the soldier does who may suffer 
more than his fellow-soldier, because he hap- 
ns to be in the skirmish-line, or in the for- 
orn hope, while his fellow-soldier is holding 
a position in the interior of the country. 

“So that, as I say, Mr. President, these 
gentlemen, not unskilled in diplomacy, not ig- 
norant of history, came to consider this ques- 
tion, as it must be considered, as solely an in- - 
ternational question, in respect of which no — 
right, no injury of a citizen had any place 
whatever, other than as the simple element 
iran with others, went to make up the = 
tional question, as a to e up the 
whole. What did thoy aot. They provided 
in the first article thus : 


Whereas differences have arisen between the Goy- 
ernment of the United States and the Government 


of her Britannic jesty. and still ex wing out 
of the acts pooner br) by the saxedineds which 
have given rise to the o! generally known as the 
Alabama claims. 


“You will observe the wide departure in 
this language from that which had existed in 
other and prior treaties with her Majesty, 
where it was the intention that the claim 
the citizen should be recognized, and that in- 
demnity should be made to the citizen, and 
the wide departure that was taken from all 
this ake history of treaties, where the seizure 
or the destruction committed by the party 
who was to pay for it had been, not a belli- 
gerent seizure or destruction, but only the acei- 
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dental or incidental injury committed against 
a neutral nation by a belligerent, in her efforts 
to carry on war against a nation with which 
she was ina state of belligerency. So they 
say, not that ‘whereas differences have arisen 
in respect to claims of citizens of the United 
States for ill seizures or captures made 
under the authority or by the assistance of 
her esty’s Government,’ but, on the other 
hand, that differences have arisen between the 


two Governments in to the acts, not 
of her *s cruisers, but in ri t to the 
acts of belli Confederate cruisers carry- 


"ing on war, lawful war, u principles of 
blic law, against the whole body of the 
nited States. Then when we come to the 
seventh article, to condense this as much as 
possible, after having declared in article six 
what are the duties of neutral nations, we find 
this guide to the action of the tribunal: 
The said tribunal shall first determine as to each 
vessel— 
“not-as to each citizen— 
ly, whether Great Btitain has by any act or 
otnission failed to fulfill any of the Settee act forth 
in the f ing three rules, or recognized by the 
principles of international law, not incongistent with 
such rules, and shall certify such fact as to each of 
the vessels. In case the tribunal find that 
Great Britain has failed to fulfill any duty or duties 
aforesaid, it may, if it think . proceed to 
award a sum in gross, to be ald y Great Britain 
to the United States, for all the claims referred to 
it ; and in such case the gross sum so awarded shall 
be paid in coin by the Government of Great Britain 
to Government of the United States, at Wash- 
legion, within twelve months after the date of the 
aw , 


“That is the seventh article. There is no 
reference whatever to any claim of a citizen, 
no reference whatever to any right of a citi- 
zen, and, as I have said, for the obvious reason 
that the nature of the case was such that no 
citizen had any right, the nature of the case 
was such that as to a citizen her Majesty’s 
Government had not committed any wrong 
-whatever. No sailor of hers, no gun of hers, 
in the national sense, no ship of hers, had made 
a seizure, legal or illegal, right or wrong, of 
any vessel or any property of any citizen of 
the United States. She had only by a general 
contribution, and not for the purpose of mak- 
ing war upon us, strengthened the hands of 
the belligerent with whom we were at war, 
and Geta mted the capacity for de- 
struction ¢ at belligerent had attained; 
and so it was necessary that we should look to 
her in the national sense alone; so it was 
necessary that she should respond to us, if she 
were bound to respond at all, in the national 
sense alone. 

‘“‘ Now we come to the tenth article, which 
provided that in case the tribnnal finds that 
Great Britain has failed to fulfill her duties, 
and the tribunal does not award a sum in 
gross, a board of assessors shall be appointed 
who shall determine upon each head of the re- 

spective claims. It does not provide that that 
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board of assessors shall determine in favor of 
citizens and make awards to citizens; but, 
quite the reverse, it provides as follows upon 
that head: they shall ‘ascertain and deter- 
mine what claims are valid ’—not what citi- 
zens are entitled—and ‘what. amount or 
amounts shall be paid by Great Britain to the 
United States on account of the liability ’"—not 
on account of the citizen, as the other treaties 
had provided, but ‘ on account of the liability 
arising from such failure, as to each vessel, ac- 
cording to the extent of such liability as de- 
cided by the arbitrators.’ Then it goes on to 
provide that the sum allowed finally shall be 

id by one Government to the other, not, as 
is stated in the former treaties, for the benefit 
of the citizens whose particular property may 
have been destroyed, but simply paid from one 
Government to the other. 

“Thus, Mr. President, it seems to me to be 

rfectly evident that by the treaty itself, in the 

ight of the history that preceded it, or with- 
out that light upon the face of the treaty it- 
self, the sum of money which has been awarded 
to us by the tribunal at Geneva, if that award 
was made in conformity to the treaty, was a 
sum awarded to the nation and not to individ- 
uals, and that it was awarded to the nation 
without any stint or limitation in respect to 
the uses to which the nation might apply it, 
and that these individual inquiries as to the 
classification of injuries were only the ele- 
ments that went to make up the sum total 
that might be allowed. 

“But, Mr. President, this tribunal did not 
undertake to decide beyond the treaty. It did 
not, as I construe its decision, undertake to 
say that any private claimant in any character 
was entitled to any standing at all in respect 
to a claim upon this fund. It only undertook 
to classify, as one of the articles of the treaty 
required it to classify, the vessels in respect to 
which it might be found that her Majesty’s 
Government had been an accessory in the bel- 
ligerence of the Confederate States, and hay- 
ing ascertained those vessels and decided that 
her Majesty’s Government was liable for their 
acts to us as acts of belligerence accessory to 
the acts of a belligerent, and not for any il- 
legal destruction of the private property of 
citizens of the United States, it then proceeds 
to decide that certain other claims that we 
make, as for prospective profits, as for the ex- 
pense of chasing Confederate cruisers, as for 
unearned freights, as for a variety of things, 
are inadmissible as going to show that the sum 
we claim is more than we are entitled to have. 
It then goes on to say as a final conclusion: 


The tribunal making use of the authority con- 
ferred upon it by article seven of the said treaty, by 
a majority of four voices to one, awards to the United 
States a sum of $15,500,000 in gold as the indemnity 
to be paid by Great Britain to the United States for 
the satisfaction of all the claims referred to the con- 
sideration of the tribunal, conformably to the pro- 
visions contained in article seven of the aforesaid 
treaty; and in accordance with the terms of article 
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eleven of said treaty, the tribunal declares that all 
the claims referred to in the treaty, as submitted to 
mes pene are hereby fully, perfectly, and 

8e 


“Thus, Mr. President, you have in the de- 
cision of the tribunal itself, not a classification 
of the claims of citizens in an award for the 
indemnification of citizens, but an award fol- 
lowing the treaty which gives to the United 
States, upon certain principles that it adopts 
in order to reach asum that it may give, a 
certain sum of money as the indemnity that 
Great Britain owes to it for having been ac- 
cessory to an act of belligerence committed in 
a state of public war by another belligerent 
against us, and not for any act or wrong that 
it had committed t any citizen of the 
United States, for it not done it as such, 
So it appears to me that we have no difficult 
in coming to the result that this money whic 
has been awarded to us belongs to the people 
of the United States, and it is for them, through 
their Representatives in Congress, to determine 
what disposition ought to be made of it. There 
is no en so far as I can understand it, 
of honor, or of law, or of public policy, which 
can constrain us in the slightest decree, in 
respect to this money, to do any other thing 
than that which we consider, looking to our- 
selves alone and to our citizens alone, to be 
right. 

“Then we come to the question as to what 
is right. The Committee on the Judiciary, in 
reporting this bill, presented what they thought 
under the circumstances would be right. It 
mast be remembered that the means of de- 
fending property upon the high-seas, the great 
highway of nations, is not so perfect as it is 
upon land; for, as all nations have a right to 
travel there, you can have no forts and no ex- 
clusive ion there. Therefore the duty 
of the Government to the protection of citi- 
zens’ property upon the high-seas may be of a 
somewhat higher degree than its duty in re- 
spect to the protection of their property upon 
land for the reason that I have stated, that 
within their own territories they can exclude 
everybody else; they are not obliged to de- 
cide any questions as to neutrality or the want 
of it, because no nation under any circum- 
stances has a right to infract its territory. 
Standing thas upon a different principle from 
that of making compensation to citizens who 
were loyal in the Southern States for losses on 
land, we thought we might, as an act of 
justice and propriety, pay to those who were 
the real sufferers by these Confederate cruisers, 
whose forces were augmented by the aid of 
her Majesty and for which this money was ob- 
tained, what they had lost. And, having done 
that, we provide that the sufferers directly, 
owners of ships and cargoes, officers, seamen, 
everybody whose property or whose person has 
suffered a direct loss by the acts of the vessels 
in respect of which the tribunal found her 
Majesty's Government to have been accessory, 
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~ ght ape for their real losses, their actual 
losses. If they have received indemnity by 
ving aids peomicen ts antes oe 
shi nsure them, then of course to that ex- 


been made good. 
“Then we have taken the next step that 
appeared to us the perfectly logical one from 
If this be not a trust, if it be a matter 
of national right and of national recovery, the 
next step logically follows that the insurance 
companies who may have paid to the citizen 
who had thus received a direct loss the 
of his loss, is not entitled to make any 
either upon the ae or the justice of 
the Government, if he himself, be he corpora- 
tion or been the loser in that 
class of business that he undertook. If the 
insurer has taxed the 


burden, if he has made himself for a 
given loss by this tax which he spread 
over the whole country, in its commerce, in 
its industry, and in its consumption, there is 
no ground of equity that we can perceive upon 
which he is entitled to say, ‘I will take from 
the Treasury of the United States a double 
compensation and will thereby realize a profit 
which out of the ordinary course of my busi- 
ness I had wpa i before, and thus 

by the loss of my fellow-citizens.’ So we have 
introduced a provision into this bill, without 
enlarging upon it now, which excludes all in- 
surance companies who have made profit out 
of their war risks; but those who did not 
make profit out of their war risks we provide 
to e good their losses, standing in the 
place of the insured to the extent that their 
war risks did not make them good. 

“The scope of the bill, then, is based simpl. 
upon the theory that this sum of money whi 
we have recovered is a sum of money that be- 
longs to the nation and does not belong to 
any citizen; that it is the eye the peo- 
ple; that it is not charged any trust 
whatever, and, therefore, it is only upon prin- 
ciples of public policy and natural justice that 
we provide for these direct sufferers of the 
class that I have named and upon the - 
ciples that 1 have thus briefly and imperfectiy 
set forth. If after this there shall be a sam 
of money still left, it will be a question after- 
ward for the United States to determine, if it 
shall be raised, what d ition might proper- 
ly be made toward making good the losses of 
other citizens whose vessels were destroyed 
upon the high-seas by Confederate cruisers in 
respect of which the tribunal did not to 
to think her Majesty’s Government had 
at fault; but that is a question pe entire- 
ly unnecessary to be argned here. is, I be- 
aa covers the scope of the principle of the 

Mr. Thurman, of Ohio, said: “Mr. Presi- 
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dent, nothing but what [ consider to be the 
demands of 5 dover and, to my apprehension, 
aregard for the national honor, would induce 
me to say one word on this subject. With the 
general scope of this bill I fully concur. If 
my amendment prevails, I can cheerfully vote 
for it. I prefer it to any other bill on the sub- 
ject that I have seen, if this amendment of 
mine prevails. Indeed, I have no serious ob- 
persion: one part of it except to that which 

Thi sill nect the theory of 

is oceeds upon the y- 
ing pendatly: she claims in respect of which 
the award was made by the tribunal at Gene- 
va, except such of those claims as are owned 
by insurance companies. It proceeds precisely 

the theory and principles upon whi 

that. tribunal proceeded in ascertaining the 
amount to be paid by Great Britain to the 
United States, excepting one singular partic- 
ular; that is, it rejects claims in respect of 
which that tribunal made up its award, and 
says that those persons whose claims entered 
into the computation of that tribunal, and in 

of which they awarded millions of 
do! shall be utterly rejected and cast aside 
and the money given to some other persons, 
or to some other purpose, or retained by the 
United States. 

“ Now, sir, as I believe that the claims which 
this bill proposes to reject are as valid as any 
claims that were laid before that tribunal or 
will be laid before the board of commissioners 
that will be established by this pa ne arc sense 
of justice requires me to oppose the 
ies of those claims, and what y regard 
as the national honor requires the same thing. 
With due respeet to those who differ with me 
in opinion, I cannot consent to get money by 
the award of that tribunal of Geneva from 
Great Britain upon the ground that A B and 
© Dand E Ff, citizens of the United States, 
had been injured, and that a sum of money 

t to be awarded to the United States suf- 
ficient to indemnify them, and having thus ob- 
tained the money, through the virtue and the 
agency of their claims, say that they shall 
have not one dollar of it, but that we will ap- 
propriate it to some other purpose. 

“T listened with the utmost attention to the 
very able and ingenious argument of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont (Mr. Edmunds), the chair- 
man of the committee that reported this bill. 
It all rests upon one postulate which, in my 
judgment, is utterly unsound, It rests upon a 
theory: unknown to public law. It rests upon 
a nomenclature that is known only in muni- 
cipal criminal law. It rests upon the theory 
that the public law recognizes such a thing as 
a principal and an accessory; that in this case 
the Confederacy was the principal and Great 
Britain the aecessory—a nomenclature, I re- 

wholly unknown. to public law, and 

wn only to municipal criminal law; and 
the principles therefore which the Senator has 
applied have no application whatsoever to a 
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ease of public international law. The Con- 
federacy was a belligerent, it is true, but Great 
Britain was not an accessory in the sense in 
which a private individual is an accessory to 
the principal who commits a crime. There is 
not one word in the negotiations between the 
parties, not one word in the treaty, not one 
word in the debates before the Geneva tribu- 
nal, not one word in its award, not one word 
in public international law that makes Great: 
Britain any thing in the world in this whole 
transaction but a neutral nation that violated 
her obligations of neutrality. By this very 
treaty itself, she is declared to have been a 
neutral nation, and not an accessory to a bel- 
ligerent principal. 

“Why, sir, if you apply the doctrine of prin- 
cipal and accessory to a case like this, as the 
aceessory before the fact is equally guilty with 
the principal, so Great Britain would have to 
be regarded as a belligerent. There is no 
principal belligerent and accessory belligerent. 
Great Britain was either a belligerent; or she 
was a neutral, one or the other. This treaty 
says that she was a neutral who disregarded 
the duties and obligations resting upon her in 
that capacity. The argument says she was not 
a neutral, but an accessory of a belligerent 
principal, which in pubdlic law means a belliger- 
ent too. If that be the case, if Great Britain 
were a belligerent, and in the language of the 
Senator from Vermont no citizen could have 
any claim upon her because what she did was 
a belligerent act, if she stands in precisely the 
same shoes as the Confederacy, and guoad her, 
as well as guoad the Confederacy, every cap- 
ture was a lawful capture, in the language of 
the Senator from Vermont, then what fol- 
lows? It follows that every contract made 
between a citizen of the United States and a 
subject of her Majesty during the four long 
years of the war was a void contract; not one 
of them could be enforced in a court of jus- 
tice. It follows further that every citizen of 
the United States who traded with Great Brit- 
ain during that time was guilty of a criminal 
offense under our statute, for which he is liable 
to conviction and punishment. Why, sir, that 
will not do at all. t 

“Tt will not do to say that Great Britain 
was a neutral nation and at peace with us, so 
that all the trade and intercourse that could 
take place between the citizens of the United 
States and the citizens of any other country 
could take place between our citizens and the 
subjects of her Majesty, and then turn around 
in the next breath and say that she was acces- 
sory to a belligerent, in other words, a belli- 
gerent herself, and that, therefore, no citizen 
of the United States could by any possibility 
have any claim upon her, And yet that is the 
argument. The argument is that the acces- 
sory can be no more guilty than the principal ; 
that the Confederacy was the principal; and 
that as every capture by the Confederacy was 
lawful, which gave no individual and could 
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ye no individual a private claim upon the 
federacy, no such capture could give 
any private in vidual a claim upon Great 
Britain. And all that upon the sophisin that 
Great Britain was accessory to wrong 2 
all a mere play of words, by, im 
public law a nomenclatare that is known only 
to manicipal criminal law, and saying that 
there is such a thing as a principal belligerent 
nation and an accessory, and that the same 
law applies to the one that applies to the other, 
as if this very treaty and every claim we have 
ever made upon it did not go upon the ground 
that there was a va, bea power, the Con- 
federacy, and a new’ power, Great Britain, 
who violated the duties and responsibilities 
that belonged to her as a neutral. 

“That sophism, as I most respectfully call 
it—and I en! it tpn gee the mpg 4 
spect at but I can only speak o' as 
seems to me—that sophism is the sole founda- 
tion upon which this bill proposes to take 
four or five million dollars, in respect of which 
the tribunal at Geneva made its award in favor 
of the United States, from those who are the 
legal owners of the claims in respect of which 
the award was made, and divert it to some 
other use, or keep it ourselves, Mr. President, 
I say that will not do.+ In the first place, it 
will not do, for the reason I have already 
stated. But it will not do for another reason. 
The argument of my friend, I repeat, is that 
no citizen of the United States had any claim 
upon Great Britain. He lays it down, in the 
broadest and most unqualified manner, that 
no citizen had any claim on Great Britain 
whatsoever, any more than he had a claim on 
the Oonfederacy. Is that trae, in the light 
not simply of the public law of which I have 
spoken, but in the light of the history of these 
claims? Let us see whether it is right or not, 
in view of the history of these claims. 

“Great Britain suffered certain cruisers to 
be built in her ports, and to from her 
ports, to go into the service of the Confeder- 
acy. They went into the service of the Con- 
federacy. They made captures, Those cap- 
tures commenced, [ think, about the beginning 
of 1862, possibly a little earlier. The’ first 
capture took place off the coast of Portugal, 
and was rted by Mr. Harvey, then our 
minister to Portugal, to the Secretary of State. 
What did the Secretary of State do? Forth- 
with he sent an authentic statement of that 
capture, of the loss of two American shi 
the Brilliant and the Manchester, to our min- 
ister at Great Britain. For what purpose did 
he send that statement there? To be laid be- 
fore the British Government as claims of Amer- 
ican citizens for reparation by that Govern- 
ment, on account of the want of fidelity to 
her neutral obligations that she had shown in 
suffering the Alabama to escape, as she did. 
From that time forward to the very sitting of 
the tribunal at Geneva the United States con- 
tinned to present, and against the remon- 
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strance of the British Government to present 
and to file with that Government, these claims 
as the claims of citizens of the oe 
among them were the claims of these very in- 


knowledge its liability; and so matters went 
on until eventually what is known as the 
Johnson-Clarendon wey! was negotiated; and 
what was the Johnson- don treaty? The 
Johnson-Clarendon treaty in the most clear 


and unmistakable manner veoh ee these as 
claims of American citizens, Here is the first 


article of that convention: 
The high tracting parties that 
claims on the part of the _Zertios narée sche “al 
on the Government of the United 


since the 26th day of July, 1853, the date 

the ratifications 

cluded between Great Britain and the. Bone ee 

of Ameri e London, on the 8th of February, 
G 


1858, and w yet remain unsettled, as well as ai 
other such claims which may eg pow ae : 
the time in article three of this convention, 
whether or not out of the late civil war in 
the United States, be referred to four commis- 
sioners, ; 

“ Observe the la : ‘All claims on the 


part of the subjects of her Britannic Maje 
on the Government of the United States, an 
all claims on the part of the citizens of the 
United States upon the Government of her 
Britannic Majesty.’ Now, sir, what was the 
ohienen to that hee a feergrictineae -m G 
am not aking of any thing w 

place in ancaties sity wish to be under- 
stood; I am of what is history. 
What was the objection to that treaty? That 
these were rec as claims of citizens? 
Nobody ever heard of such an objection. The 
objection was that that d not go far 
enough; that it did not include public claims 
of the United States. So far as claims of citi- 
zens were concerned it was ay 0 
and sufficient; but it was said that it left out 
ote of Hamlet from the play, that here were 
injuries done not simply to our but 
injuries done te the United States; that here 
was the cost of pursuing these cruisers; here 
was the increased rate of insurance over 
the whole country; here was the prolongation 
of the war entailing great upon the 
country; and then, after all the demands the 
Government might lawfully make, that some | 
atonement should be made to its wounded 
honor by the course Great Britain had pur- 
sued. We all remember very well the speech 
of the distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts, then chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, and which the Senate per- 
mitted to be printed, although it was delivered 
in executive session. We all know that not 
one single objection did he take to that treaty 
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on the ground that the claims of private citi- 
zens were recognized, but that the whole of 
his objections to the convention were. because 
it did not recognize the claims of the United 
States over and above the claims of individual 
citizens, and combined no fe erie for the 
wounded national honor the dignity of 
this Government. 
- “That treaty was defeated ; why defeated it 
is immaterial to say. Then came the treaty 
which is now under consideration; and the 
first article of that treaty being one upon 
' which the Senator from Vermont has based a 
large part of his argument, I beg leave to call 
attention to it particularly. He says that this 
treaty is not like any other that ever was made 
upon the ong pe of claims due to citizens of 
the United es, and he bases a great deal 
of his argument upon the fact that in the 
treaties from’which he has read there was a 
ific reference to the claims of citizens of 
e United States. Why, sir, the answer to 
that isin a word. It is because in the cases 
to which the articles of the treaties that he 
read referred, there was no question of na- 
tional claims, there was nothing but the claim 
of the citizen, and that is the reason why 
nothing but the claim of the citizen is men- 
tioned. Take the first case he read; the case 
of the treaty with Great Britain of 1794. 
‘That was a case which provided for paying 
certain amounts to subjects of Great Britain. 
What was the ground upon which they were 
to be paid? ey were debts that had been 
due by citizens of the colonies to subjects of 
Great Britain, debts that had been due by one 
subject of Great Britain to another subject of 
Great Britain, but owing to the war the col- 
lection had been suspended, if the debts had 
not become absolutely void. Those snbjects 
of Great Britain had no claim whatever upon 
the Government of the United States for the 
payment of those debts. Why, then, were 
they ? It was simply an equivalent or 
one of the equivalents the United States 
oe for the equivalent that she received by 
treaty. It never was put ores the ground 
that those citizens had any claim upon the 
Government of the United States. It was 


‘simply one of the equivalents which we paid 


by that treaty for the equivalents which we 
received. So that that treaty has nothing to 
do with a case like this. 

“Then take the treaty with France in which 
tebe is made for paying citizens of the 

nited States. What is the reason that noth- 
ing but private claims is mentioned in that 
treaty? Because in that committee we pro- 
vided for nothing but private claims. We did 
not ask France to give us any thing to repair 
our wounded honor, or to pay us for any ex- 
pense we had been at, or any national injury 
we had received. And so with every one of 
the rest of these treaties. Take the treaty 
with Spain. We were not there demanding 
money of Spain as a salvo to our national 
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honor or to indemnify us for national loss, but 
we were asking her that our citizens should 
be paid; and, that being the case, of course 
the treaty 1 tur of nothing else. The same is 
the case with the Algerian treaty, and in fact 
with every one of the treaties that have been 
mentioned. They are cases in which what- 
ever may be in other articles of the treaty, in 
the article of the treaty that related to claims 
we made no claims but those of private citi- 
zens, and therefore we might well speak of 
their being the claims of citizens of the United 


“But how was it when we made this treaty 
of Washington with Great Britain? You have 
seen that the Johnson-Clarendon treaty was 
defeated because it related to nothing but 
claims of citizens. Our Government, there- 
fore, was determined that the treaty which 
should be formed here at Washington, if one 
should be made at all, should include some- 
thing besides the claims of private citizens; and 
that is the reason why the language is not the 
same as it wus in the old treaty. It is because 
we had determined to demand more than would 
repay our citizens for the losses they had sus- 
tained. Hence the language which is used in 
the first article of the treaty. But the con- 

i ines did not agree, perhaps they 
never could have agreed precisely, as to what 
the public claims should be; and therefore 
they resorted to a general term as to what 
they should be; and they said: 

Differences have arisen between the 
Government of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of her Britannic Majesty, and still exist, grow- 
ss Soc of the acts committed by the several vessels 
which have given rise to the claims generically 
known as the “ Alabama claims:” 

And whereas her Britannic Majesty has authorized 
her high commissioners and. plenipotentiaries to ex- 

ress in a friendly spirit, the regret felt by her 

ajesty’s Government for the escape, under what- 
ever circumstances, of the Alabama and other ves- 
sels from British ports, and for the depredations 
committed by those vessels. 

“That expression of regret was to cure our 
wounded honor, Then comes something more 
operative and practical: 

Now, in order to remove and adjust all complaints 
and claims on the part of the United States, and to 
provide for the apneds settlement of such claims, 
which are not admitted by her Britannic Majesty’s 
Government, the high contracting parties agree that 
all the said claims growing out of acts committed by 
the aforesaid vessels, and generically known as the 
* Alabama claims,” shall be referred to a tribunal of 
arbitration to be composed of five arbitrators. 

“That is the reason why it is not said here, 
‘the claims of the citizens of the United 
States.’ It is because we had public claims 
that we intended to assert. under that general 
phraseology, ‘the claims generically known as 
the Alabama claims.’ It is because we did not 
intend to limit ourselves to the presentation of 
private claims that we did not make the lan- 
guage of this treaty as is that~of the treaties 
that have been read from, simply a claim for 
the damages due to private citizens, individ- 
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ually; it is because we had public claims as 
well. Do we not know that this treaty nearly 


ublic claims em- 
hen we came to 


failed because there were 
braced in those words? 


What were those 
indirect claims? They were the cost to this 
Government of the prolongation of the war, 
and various other matters. The prolongation 
of the war was the main one—the indirect 
losses. The enhanced rate of insurance all 
over the country was another. We presented 
those claims; we put them in our case. Great 
Britain said: ‘I not move one step until 
you withdraw them; I never submitted any 
such thing as that; i will not, therefore, 

to go before this tribunal, I will not submit to 
any five arbitrators on the face of this earth,’ 
and no other Government, they said, that had 
any power or self-respect, wonld submit a 
question under which they might be mulcted 
in thousands of millions dollars damages. 

“We got out of that. How we got out of 
it, it is not necessary to say particularly. We 
got out of it, however, first, by our Govern- 
ment writing to Mr. Schenck: ‘We do not 
mean any thing by that; we do not ask any 
money for that at all; we have stuck it in 
there, but we do not ask any money for it; so 

ust get out of it the best way you can, 
ell, sir, they met, and finally the tribunal 
decided that, whether they had jurisdiction of 
it or not, it was not athing that came within the 
ere of the tribunal, either of the three rules 
laid down or the principles of international 
law ; and therefore they would exclude it any- 
how; and thereupon both parties had got ex- 
actly what they wanted. Both ies got out 
of the scrape, out of the snarl in which they 
were, and then the tribunal proceeded. 

“Bat there were still left some public claims 
of which the tribunal could take cognizance, 
which both parties were proper for the 

izance of the tribunal—claims not of pri- 
vate citizens, but claims that the Government 
alone could represent, What were they? One 
of the first of them was the enhanced rates of 
insurance caused by the existence and depre- 
dations of these cruisers, Great Britain did not 
deny that that might be considered by the tri- 
banal. Another was the cost of peso Co cruis- 
ers and ca ame them. That was another thing 
Great Britain did not deny might be consid- 
ered by the tribunal; and the tribunal did 
consider both those things. They were public 
claims. Not one of these claims for increased 
insurance had been presented to Great Britain. 
They were not, therefore, the claims of private 
citizens. was a matter that concerned a 
vast multitade of citizens, everybody engaged 
in commerce, and could only be represented 
by the Government. Of course no individual 
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had any right to indemnification for the-cost 
of purs' and turing the Confederate 
abet, at was, therefore, a national thing 
also. They were then presented; they were 
argued; and the tribunal solemnly ed 
against the allowance of any thing on account 
of either of them. That is the reason why 
the language of this treaty is ‘the claims ge- 
nerically known as the Alabama claims,’ instead 
of being, as in the other treaties, ‘the claims of 
ae ber cermeens — ay 
* But, sir, treaty does recognize 
citizens of the United States had claims on 
Great Britain. Let us see if the treaty does 


not egy that. 

Mr. Schurz: ‘There were some individual 
claims for insurance presented.” j 

Mr. Thurman: “ There may have been some 
few, but they were not many.” : 

. Edmunds: “If the Senator will on 
me, there were four hundred and fifty-five dis- 
tinct claims presented.” i 

Mr. Thurman; “I had overlooked that. It 
may be so; but it does not matter. There 
were still the public claims. There was the 
cost of pursuing and endeavoring to capture 
these Confederate cruisers. That was a public 
claim, and upon that the tribunal rendered a 
en award. In the award itself you will 

nd it. , 

“Now, Mr. President, the tribunal did pro- 
ceed, pursuant to that article of the treaty, 
and took up each vessel and decided in refer- 
ence to it, and decided that Great Britain had 
been guilty of an omission to perform her du- 
ties as a neutral in to the Alabama, in 
respect to the Florida, and in ect to the 
Shenandoah from the time the Shenandoah 
left Melbourne, the date of which is fixed, and 
in regard to certain small vessels that were 
tenders to those ernisers, or to some of them; 
and decided that in respect to all the other 
vessels Great Britain did not fail in her duties 
as a neutral, and therefore was under no obli- 
gation to make any payment or reparation 
whatsoever; and decided in regard to the 
public claims of the United States, those 
which are distinct from individual claims, that 
Great Britain was not liable to the United 
States, and therefore was not bound to make 
any indemnity. 

“You see from this that the tribunal had 
decided against us on every point except cer- 
tain individual claims; that is in ect to 
certain vessels; and in respect to their acts, 
the only necessity or propriety of naming the 
vessels was owing to other provisions in the 
treaty as to the dis‘ribution of the fund. The 
claims, then, that were allowed by the tribu- 
nal, upon which it based its award, were 
wholly and entirely individual claims—claims 
of citizens of the United States who had suf- 
fered loss from these Confederate cruisers. 

“What did the tribunal then do? Havin 
determined that in respect to three vessels an 
their tenders Great Britain was liable, the tri- 
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bunal had either one of two things to do: it 
had to make an award either of a gross sum 
to the United States, or it had to leave the 
matter precisely t and leave it to a board 
of assessors, to be a ard constituted, to 
find out the amount for which Great Britain 
should be liable according to the principles de- 
cided by the tribunal at eva. It saw fit to 
take the first course, to award a sum in gross, 

“Then, I say, going further, that it is pre- 
cisely on the foundation of these claims thus 
held by insurance companies, as well as those 
held b siete that the award of fifteen 
and a million dollars was made, and Ido 
therefore say that according to my poor sense 
of what is jast, and according to my poor 
sense of what the honor of this Government 
requires, we cannot take that money to our- 
selves, but we are bound to give it to the men 
who, under the law of the land, at the time the 
award was made, were legal holders and owners 
of those dima te respect to which the award 
was made. 

“That is the way it looks to me; and al- 
though I admit that the argument of the chair- 
man was very ingenious, and I know the effect 
it has produced upon others and I know my 
own fallibility as much as any man can do, yet 


as I must act on my own convictions I feel it Pacifi 


impossible for me to do otherwise than as I 
have expressed. I cannot by any special plead- 
ing take away from those people in whom the 
law vested this right the indemnity which 
justly be to them. 

“One word further, however, I ought to say. 
This bill goes upon the principle of paying 
everybody but the insurance companies. Al 
though the right of an insurance company was 
Pie as eon as the right of an individual, this 

undertakes to exclude them unless they 
lost instead of made profit upon their insur- 
ance business. I say that to introduce such a 
principle as that is to destroy the doctrine of 
subrogation in favor of insurers al her.” 

The bill was passed in the Senate by the fol- 
lowing vote: 

Yeas—Meusrs. Ames, Antho: 
ingham, 


Bretoghy 
Fre) 
Hill, 


uysen, Gilbert, Hamilton of Texas, H 
Pook Pratt, Sa Scott, il 
Wilson, nd 


;Boreman, Buck- 
Cor- 
J 
J 


well, C Conkling, Cragin, Fenton, Ferry of 
Michigan, Golan? Hamilton of "Maryland, 
iy Morton, Norwood, Nye, Os- 


berm, Prorat Ramsey, Ransom, Kob- 
‘omero 
pone Sumner, and West -25. 6 


Tn the House the bill was passed—yeas 122, 
nays 56. 


In the Honse, on December 2, 1872, Mr. 
Blaine, of Maine, offered resolutions relative 
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to the Oredit Mobilier investigation (sce page 
138 of this volume.) : 

The committee subsequently reported, and, 
on February 25th, the report and resolutions 
were considered. (For the report, see Pusrio 

MENTS. ) 

The Speaker: “The Clerk will now read 
the resolutions reported from the select com- 
mittee of which the gentleman from Vermont 
(Mr. Poland) is chairman.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 


1. Whereas, Mr, Oakes Ames, a Representative in 
this House from the State of Massachusetts, has been 
guilty of selling to members of Congress shares of 
stock in the Credit Mobilier of America, for prices 
much below the true value of such stock, with intent 
thereby to influence the votes and decisions of such 
members in matters to be brought before 
for action: therefore— 

Resolved, That Mr. Oakes Ames be, and he is here- 
by, ee from his seat as a member of this House. 

3. , Mr. James Brooks, a Representative in 
this House from the State of New York, did procure 
the Credit Mobilier Company to issue and deliver to 
Charles H. Neilson, for the use and benefit of said 
Brooks, fifty shares of the stock of said company, at 
a price much below its real value, well knowing that 
the same was so issued and delivered with intent to 
influence the votes and decisions of said Brooks as a 
member of the House in matters to be ‘ht before 
Congress for action, and also to influence the action 
of said Brooks as a Government director in the Union 

ic Railroad Company; therefore— 
Resolved, That Mr. James Brooks and he is 
hereby; expelled from his seat as a member of this 
ouse. 


Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts: “I desire to 
move as a substitute for those resolutions the 
following, in order that all matters may be 
brought before the House.” - 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Whereas, A select committee of this House has, 
after investigation, morte to the House testimon 
which is deemed by t: sufficient to show crimin. 
action in one or more members of this House; and 
whereas, the testimony shows that similar acts have 
been done by other persons not now members of this 
House ; and whereas, it clearly Srpetee, whatever acts 
were done, or offenses committed by members of this 
House, or by any civil officer of the United States 
now in office, or others, were done and committed 
more than five years Ago, within the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia; and 
whereas, in the judgment of this House the House 
of Representatives no legal or constitutional 
right to use its power of expulsion of its members 
as punishments for crimes done and committed by 
amember before his election thereto, and that the 
cm perme of all crimes and offenses against the 

ws should be after trial by jury and srlgscl of a 
court of competent jurisdiction: therefore— 

Resolved, in the judgment of the House, as it 
appears there is probable cause to believe, from the 

rt of the testimony submitted by the select com- 
mittee of investigation of the matter of the Credit 
Mobilier, that grave offenses, punishable by the stat- 
utes of the United States as well as at.common law, 
such as giving or receiving bribes, or false swearing, 
may have been committed, as shown in said testi- 
mony, within the District of Columbia, that there- 
fore the Clerk of the House be, and is hereby, ordered 
to cause a copy of the testimony so taken to be for- 
warded to the District Attorney, the ng offi- 
cer of the United States for said District, with the 
recommendation of this House that the same, and 
other testimony which he may deem material, he 
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shall cause to be presented to the grand-jury 
in and for said District at the next session ; 
that he may take such action in the premises as to 
law and justice shall appertain, 


The Speaker: “The gentleman from Ver- 
mont being entitled to the floor, the Chair pre- 
sumed he had yielded to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. Since he has not done so, the 
resolution of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
is not before the Honse, and the Ohair reserves 
his ruling till it be before the House.” 

Mr. Butler, of Massachusetts: “I Propose, 
whenever I can get the floor in the course 
the discussion, to offer in substance the reso- 
lution which I have sent to the Ohair.” 

The Speaker: “The gentleman from Ver- 
mont ne Poland) is entitled to the floor.” 

Mr. Poland: ‘In rising to bie gal the reso- 
lutions which have been re by the spe- 
cial committee of which I have the honor to 
be the chairman, I do not design to go very 
elaborately into a discnssion of the facts that 
have been reported by the committee to the 
House, or into a very extensive exposition of 
the law upon which the committee claim their 
report to be supported. 

“fT am aware that we are very near the end 
of the session, and of this Oongress, and that 
there is a very great pressure of public basi- 
ness that ought to be done. 

“ Another reason that induces me not to go 
so extensively into this matter as otherwise I 
might do is, that the report of the committee 
discusses the questions of fact and law involved 
in this case to a considerable extent, and that 
report has for several days been in the posses- 
sion of the members of the House, and has 
been discussed in the public press. 

“ Another reason, sir, why I do not desi 
to discuss this matter at very great length is, 
in consequence of the peculiar position of our 
report, because we do not, as yet, and in ad- 
vance, precisely know all the questions that 
we may be called upon to discuss. 

“And just here I may be allowed to say a 
word in explanation of this report, which I 
think will lve it somewhat from some of 
the criticisms that have been made upon it. 
The resolution of the House under which the 

ttee was constituted, and by which it 
was directed in the performance of its duties, 
directed the committee to inquire whether any 
members of this House been bribed by 
Mr. Oakes Ames or any other or co 
ration. That was all in accordance with what 
we understood to be our duty under that reso- 
lation. We examined all the evidence that 
was nced before us, and all that we could 
find in relation to any dealings between Mr. 
Atmes or any other person or corporations, in 
the language of the resolution, in relation to 
stock in this company called the Credit Mobi- 
lier of America. 

“ After having taken all the testimony we 
could find in relation to any person then a 
member of Oongress, we reported that testi- 


+ committee came to 
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mony at length, and u:; that testimony the 
ay conclusion that Mr. 
Oakes Ames was guilty of the crime of bribery, 
and that Mr. James Brooks was guilty of re- 
ceiving bribes, and we therefore find those 
cases to come within the terms, and scope, 
and jurisdiction of that resolution, as we un- 
derstand it, and hence we report 
with reference to those two gentlemen, pro- 
posing 5 expel them from their seats in this 
Ouse, t 


“In relation to the other gentlemen con- 
nected with this matter, those who are now 
members of this House, th® committee was 
unable to find from any evidence produced be- 
fore them, or that came within their reach, 
that any of the other persons named in the re- 
port, who are now members of the House, had 

guilty of the offense of bribery, either in 
giving or receiving bribes, and therefore, as to 
the offense we were charged to inquire into in 
reference to any member of this House, we said 
that we did not find it established as against any 
of those gentlemen. 

“ We consider, therefore, that under the reso- 
Intion we have fully performed our duty in re- 
porting as to those gentlemen. But, the House 
might differ from us; the House might say that, 
as to those gentlemen, if they were not guilty 
of this offense, they were guilty of 
else, and we came to this conclusion, to find a 

cial at nis with mefeconee £0.98 ry one of 

ese gentlemen, excep’ those w we 
found within the terms ioe language of the 
resolution, and submit to the judgment of the 
House whether, upon the facts re an 
action is prone in reference to them, That 
the position of our report; that is what the 
committee intended. We did not understand 
it to be our duty to oy sl upon any conduct 
of any member of this House except in respect 
of and in view of the resolution submitted to us, 

“The facts reported by the committee stand 
before the House, and if any member of the 
House desires to ask the judgment of the Honse 
upon the special verdict we have returned as 
to the other members named in the report, he 
will have opportunity to ask such judgment, 
and therefore, at the proper time, the com- 
mittee, so far as they have control of the mat- 
ter, will yield for the offering of any resolu- 
tion that. any gentleman may choose to offer 
on his own bility as a member, found- 
ed on the facts contained in our report. 

“So much, Mr, Speaker, by way of prelimi- 
nary. And now, sir, I desire the attention of 
the Honse for a few moments to the evidence 
laid before them to sustain the action of the 
committee in relation to the two members 
against whom they have reported resolutions 
ot expulsion, ; 

“ And, in the first place, m regard to Mr. 
Ames: there is no question upon the testi- 
mony; it is conceded by Mr. Ames himself, it 
has been proved by various other witnesses, 
that in December, 1867, and in January, 1868, 
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Mr. Ames, here in Washington, attending the 
session of Congress as a member of the Honse 
of Representatives, made contracts with and 
made sales to various members of the Senate, 
and to various members of the House, of a cer- 
tain number of shares of stock in a company 
called the Oredit Mobilier of America ; that 
such sales were made by him, and that in 
every instance those sales were made at the 
par value of the stock and the interest upon 
that value from the previous July. All 
_ that is unquestioned upon the testimony be- 


pd lemme se 
“Now, an im and material inqui 
is in reference to the value of that s I 


shall not here go into any history of the mat- 
ter, because it is set forth somewhat at length 


in the that was made by the committee 
of which I had the honor to be the chairman, 
and more at length in the report of the com- 
mittee of which the honorable gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. Wilson) was the chairman. That 
history sets forth the proceed and relations 
between the Union Pacific Company 


and this Credit Mobilier of America. 

“J have now no occasion to speak as to 
whether this connection between the two com- 
—_ was honest and honorable, or whether 
it was otherwise, something or other had been 
done, either right or wrong, by which, as ear- 
ly as December, 1867, the stock of the Credit 
Mobilier Company was understood by its own- 
ers to be worth at least double its par value; 
that is, a share of $100 was worth at least 
$200. It was so understood by the owners of 
the stock; it was so understood by Mr. Ames 
himself. The only sale of stock that we were 
pam pre aie <9 this teeonaa seg 
one e ing men tran to 
Mr. Alley, another leading man. It was true 
that, on the 20th of December, 1867, Mr. Du- 
rant sold a certain number of shares of stock 
to Mr. Alley for $160 per share, its par value 


but $100 a share. But there was 


in ion to that transaction that they got into 
controv about whether one of these divi- 
dends be made. Mr. Alley opposed it; 


Mr. Durant wanted the dividend made, and, 
for the purpose of inducing Mr. Alley to con- 
sent to dividend, Mr. t sold to Mr. 
Alley a quantity of stock for less than he him- 
Teves Nelo’ than, ta bis fodiens Mr. 
Durant testified t a ent, every 
share of that stock was worth $200. 

“More than that; we have, in the evidence 
that has been submitted, that of Mr. Ames him- 
self. On 7 of the volume of evidence 
taken by committee there is a letter dated 
February 22, 1868, from Mr. Ames to Mr. Henry 
S. McComb. In the course of that letter Mr. 
Ames says: 

You ask me if I will sell some of my Union Pacific 
Railroad stock. Iwill sell some of it at par. Credit 
Mobilier of America I do not care to sell at all. I 
hear that Mr. Bates offered his at $300, butI do not 
want Bates to sell out, I think Grimes may sell a 
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“This shows the judgment and opinion of 
Mr. Ames himself in relation to the value of 
that stock. At the very lowest calculation, 
Mr. Ames considered that stock worth, and it 
would have sold for, double its face; that is, 
that every share of $100 would have sold for 
$200, if he had chosen to sell it. 

“ Now, this brings me to the question, Why 
was it that Mr. Ames was here about Con- 
gress, during those months of December and 

anuary, peddling out his ten shares of stock 
in a place to some dozen leading members of 
Congress? Was Mr. Ames utterly insensible 
to this additional $100 in money that he might 
have obtained for each share of that stock, had 
he chosen to sell it to somebody else? How 
came his charitable disposition all at once to 
be so anded in favor of members of Con- 
gress? e evidence in the casein reference 
to that inquiry, and out of Mr. Ames’s own 
mouth, is incontrovertible. 

“In his letters to McOomb, as set forth in 
the testimony—there are three letters from 
Mr. Ames, written to Mr. McComb, the earli- 
est of which is dated January 25, 1868; that 
letter was written from Washington — Mr. 
Ames was here professedly attending to his 
Se ee a member of Congress from the State 
of Massachusetts. He was here to assist in 
Per apee f laws for the Government of this na- 
tion. But his actual business was the peddling 
out ten shares of stock in a place to members 
of Congress. 

“Tn this letter of Mr. Ames to McComb, 
dated January 25, 1868, he goes into a detail 
of his transactions in Washington. He says: 


Lhave assigned, so far as I have Rone, four from 
Massachusetts, one from New Hampshire, one Dela- 
ware, one Tennessee, one Ohio, two Pennsylvania, 
one Indiana, one Maine; and I haye three to place, 
which I wish to put where they will do most good to 
us. I am here on the spot, and can better judge 
where they shall go. 

‘Further on he says: 

The fifty per cent. increase on the old stock I want 
for distribution here, and soon, 

“Tn another letter, two days after that, a let- 
ter dated January 30, 1868, after speaking about 
his distribution of stock, he says: 

I have used this where it will do most good tous, I 
think. In view of King’s letter andWashburne’s move 
here, I goin for making our bond dividend in full. 

‘Tn another letter, written nearly a month 
later, February 22, 1868, the same letter in 
which he s about the value of the Credit 
Mobilier stock as three hundred and eighty or 
four hundred dollars per share, he says: 

I want that $14,000 inerease of the Credit Mobilier 
to sell here. We want more friends in Congress ; 
and if a man will look into the law (and it is difficult 
to get them to doit unless they have an interest to 
do so) lie cannot help being convinced that we should 
not be interfered with: 

“Tt might very naturally be supposed that a 
man who has some knowledge about the value 
of money, who is not at all averse to getting 
and having his share of it, would not sell stock 
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for $100 a share when he could just as easily 
have obtained $200, or $300, or $400.4 share 
for it. There must have been in the mind of 
Mr. Ames some balancing motive which made 
him choose to let certain men have this stock 
at $100 a share, when he could have obtained 
from others twice or three times that amount, 
But we are not left in the dark upon this point. 
The language of Mr. Ames in these letters and 
in his testimony explains it. 

“It should be borne in mind that, when Mr. 
Ames first came before the committee, he came 
with a statement prepared by his counsel. It 
was not testimony given off-hand, without 
knowing the questions that were to be put. It 
was a carefully-prepared and elaborate state- 
ment, written out by his lawyer in his closet. 

“On the twenty-second page of the testi- 
mony, as printed, Mr. Ames goes fully into 
the condition of things; and we learn from it 

recisely the peril which Mr. Ames feared for 
himself and his company. It appears in the 
evidence, that some of these men made some 
nestion as to whether it would be proper for 
em to be holders of this stock, whether it 
would in any way interfere with the proper 
exercise of their legislative duties as members 
of Congress. ‘No,’ said Mr. Ames, ‘we have 
got from Oongress all we want; we are not 
coming to Congress to ask any favors from 
them; it will not interfere with your duty at 
all.’ But, in point of fact, although Mr. Ames 
told the truth so far as he went, although the 
conrenn did not come to Congress asking any 
er legislation, having obtained all they 
wanted, yet he tells himself in a very graphic 
way, or his counsel tells for him (and Mr. Ames 
swears to the statement), precisely the perils 
that he feared might encompass them, Says 


Mr. Ames: 

It has become tolerably well known to all the 
world that the road was likely to be a success, and 
those of us who have risked the chance had won a 
prize. There appeared to be a disposition then to 
complain of the grant that had been offered without 
cppeaien. There was first a complaint made by 

. Washburne of the value of the land grants. In 
view of this, I desired we should put it out of the 
power of any one to take from us what we had in my 
view paid the Government for, It was to get the 
land ts as private propery, I wanted them sold. 
and the bonds divided. Mr. Alley thought we could 
not afford to do this; and the event proved he was 


right. 

Ae was ray eprteioinnd we were praca - our 
charges for freight an transportation—not we 
exceeded our le, Sem but it was proposed to 
trammel that right. ing a mere private right, I 
had always found it difficult to induce any one to 
take As houlie to —_ —— case, I pe nee want 
any assistance or priv our 
rights should not be taken from us, I thought we 
had fairly bought or earned them, and I knew if an 
one would examine he would see this. For 
reason I wanted more shares to be nsed, for I have 
found there in no diffloulty in inducing men to look 
after their own property) but no one seemed to think 
this was necessary, it was never done. 


“That is, he refers to the fourteen thousand 
extra shares he wanted issued, It was done 
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ly-prepared statement. ; wood 
“Now, does anybody doubt—is there any 
possible doubt about the motive of Mr. Ames; 
that he designed to get this stock into the 
hands of members not merely to rely on a 


of gratitude they may have _be- 
cause he had given them something which was 
worth twice as much as the for it, o 


or 
three or four times as much, but he relied on 

something stronger than that? Mr. Ames 
lived long enough in this world to know men 
sometimes fo kindnesses—that a man’s 
itude for a kindly act done him does not 
always; and it is supposed he knew 
enough o Scripture to know that ‘where a 
man’s treasure is, there will his heart be also,” 
He avows his whole philosophy on that sub- 
ject. He says: ; 
The di cannot get these men to look 
into a dnd b gik emestinn Et, to understand it, 
unless they have an to do so; and therefore 
I must contrive some means or other by which I can 
make the interest of these leading men in Congress 
identical with my own, that they shall be as watch- 
this matter as I myself would be. 


z 


ful in relation to all > 

“T take it, Mr. Speaker, there is no occasion, 
there could be no excuse even for dealing 
longer in relation to the motive of Mr. Ames 
doing this: that he let these men have stock 
for one-half, or one-third, or one-quarter, of 
its value, and did it for the very purpose to 
create an interest which would make them 
watchful and attentive, and careful and vigi- 
lant in the defense of the rights which had 
been given by Oongress to this road. 

“But more than that, Mr. Speaker, they had 
started on a voyage under this Oakes Ames 
contract which sooner or later Mr. Ames knew 
would be , and that the time would 
come when and everybody else in 
this nation would know the nation had b 
that performance been defrauded out of 
ions. He understood it would be a good thing 
when that time came he should have, if 
sible, some strong. backers. He in aE 
his course of conduct to provide himself with 
them. That Mr. Ames practically made a gift 
to each one of these men of the value of that 
stock above what they — and he did it for 
the very pu tent, in the language 
of the statute—to influence their action as 
members of Congress on matters which were 
to come before them. 

“Mr, Ames not only desired to influence 
them generally, but he had in view a specific 
measure, which he wanted their aid. 
On the 9th day of December, I think, during 
the very first week of that Oongress, Mr. 
Washbarne, of Wisconsin, introduced a_ bill 
into Congress to have Co provide by 
law for a ation of the fares and freights 
upon the Union Pacific Railroad. That is the 
only measure Mr. Washburne had introduced 
on that subject prior to the date of this letter, 
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when he refers to ‘the Washburne move.’ 
‘The Washburne move,’ Mr. Ames admits 
himself, and when that came to a vote, Mr. 
Ames and all his friends were found voting in 
opposition to it. There was an express meas- 
ure, there was a measure actually pending be- 
fore Congress where he wanted the aid and 
defense of these men. But, as he says in his 
statement, there were a variety of other mat- 
ters that he wanted also. 

“Was this an offense? Was this conduct 
of Mr. Ames‘a crime? Was it bribery in law? 


If any will take the trouble to turn 
to the act of 1853, which is quoted in our re- 
port; he will see that this ct of Mr. Ames 


the present is made. It is the insidious at- 
tempt to undertake to bind over by ties of 

de the man whose official action you 
wish to influence by it. It stands u the 
same principle of law as that which relates to 
making presents to jurors or judges, or to 
tre a juror. You shall not use any of 
those uences that ord affect — 
ent. - 


w declares that you are guilty. 
now in reference to the 


I merely say that it is utterly immaterial, so 
far as itr. Ames is concerned, whether they 


Mr. Ames in either case. It may be said, I 
have heard it said, and it may be said here, 
that Mr. Ames did not know that this was a 
criminal act, and I presume he did not. But, 
Mr. Speaker, in all the tribunals of this land, 
the meanest and most ignorant criminal is 
never allowed to say, ‘I did not know what 
the law was, and did not know I was violating 
it.’ It is, I say, a principle of law that the 
vilest and most debased and ignorant of men, 
who is brought up for the commission of an 
offense, is never allowed to say, ‘I did not 
know that the law provided a 

this.’ Are we to apply a more liberal rule to 
a millionaire or a member of Congress? Is he 
to stand up here in our presence, or anybody 
for bim, and say he not know what the 
_ was, and did not know he was violating 


“More than this, Mr. Speaker, I have heard 
it argued that Mr. Ames, in doing what he did, 
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had no sense that he was doing an immoral 
act, or that he was even doing an indelicate 
act; that he regarded it as the same thing as 

ing into a business community and interest- 
ing the leading business-men, by giving them 
shares; that he did not suppose that the act 
he was doing was in any way different from 
that. It may be, Mr. 2 cnr do not take 
it upon myself to say whether it is or is not so 
—it may be that the moral sense of Mr. Ames 
did not rise high enough to see that this act 
was itself immoral and wrong. I understand 
that lie claims now it was not. Mr. Speaker 
and members of this House, who are to judge 
of this matter, if a man’s moral sense sees no 
wrong in that which our predecessors declared 
a penitentiary offense, and which would by 
law forever disqualify a man from holding the 
meanest office, | ask is he fit to sit here as one 
of the law-makers of this great nation? I 
submit it to your judgment in the most chari- 
table view of Mr. Ames’s conduct, whether he 
be aman that ought to be tolerated as a mem- 
ber of this House? 

“Mr. Speaker, I now desire to ask the at- 
tention of the House for a few moments to the 
facts in relation to the member from New 
York, against whom we have also reported a 
resolution of expulsion. There was no connec- 
tion between Mr. Brooks and Mr. Ames, The 
committee find that Mr. Brooks received the 
stock and received it corruptly, with a knowl- 
edge that he was receiving it because he was 
a member of Congress and a Government di- 
rector, and he received it knowing that it was 

ven him to placate his official action. But 

e did not receive it from Mr. Ames. Mr. 


. Brooks, a leading man in his profession, a lead- 


ing man in Congress, a leading man in his 
party, had also been a leading friend of the 

‘acific Railroad. And after the connection 
between it and this company, the Credit Mobi- 
lier of America, was established, after their 
relations were formed, Mr. Brooks was the 
friend and associate of Dr. Durant, who was 
at that time a leading man in this enterprise, 
and was endeavoring to get stock in the Credit 
Mobilier Company, taken for the ype ea of 
urging and carrying on the work of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. Mr. Brooks was employed, 
as he himself testified before us, as an agent 
of Dr. Durant to go about among the capital- 
ists of New York and urge upon them to be- 
come stockholders in the Credit Mobilier Com- 
pany, and he did so, 

“On the 1st of October, 1867, Mr. Brooks 
was appointed by President Johnson a Gov- 
ernment director of the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company; and this was before the contract 
with Oakes Ames was perfected. True, a con- 
tract had been previously drawn; but it was 
discovered by some learned counselor that it 
contained great frauds and could not be suc- 
cessful unless covered by a further contract, 
and that was made. I say that while this 
thing was in progress, and before the assign- 
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ment of the contract to Mr. Oakes Ames, Mr. 
Brooks took his position as a Government 
director.” 

Mr. Brooks, of New York, said: “That is 
not correct; it is not a true statement of the 
facts on record. The record is that I was nom- 
inated for that office on the Ist of October, 
1867; that I accepted it on the 2d of January, 
1868; that the Oakes Ames contract was made 
on August 16, 1867, and that the transfer was 
made on October 5, 1867, long before January 
2, 1868, when I first acted as a Government 
director. That is the record.” . 

Mr. Poland: “I would not for my right 
hand misrepresent the smallest fact in refer- 
ence to the 
is not in the slightest degree in conflict with 
what I have stated. The Oakes Ames con- 
tract was executed in August, but it was found 
that that trap was not properly set, and the 
new machinery necessary in order to run it 
successfully, so as to cheat the United States 
and the Union Pacific Railroad, was not entire- 
ly completed until about the middle of Oc- 
tober. 


“Mr. Brooks had become on the 1st of Oc- 
tober a Government director. There is not the 
slightest evidence that Mr. Brooks ever con- 
sidered himself any thing but a full-fledged 
Government director. We had no evidence 
of any official act of his in the meetings of the 
company until the 2d of January, 1868. But, 
if you look into the evidence of Mr. Brooks 
himself, and of Dr. on you will see that 
in December, when the first one hundred 
shares were purchased from Durant, the reason 
Mr. Brooks could not take them in his own 
name was, that he was a Government director 
of the road. He never on any occasion signi- 
fied to anybody in the slightest manner that 
he had not accepted that office, and that all 
its duties were not incumbent upon him, I 
would not insinuate that Mr. Brooks said any 
thing that was not true, but he first said that 
he had never acted as a director until the 
spring following, but it tarned out that a long 
time previous, in December, at the time of 
this transaction between him and Durant by 
which he became the owner of the first one 
hundred shares, he said he could not hold the 
stock because he was a Government director.” 

Mr. Eldridge, of Wisconsin, said: “I wish to 
eall the attention of the gentleman from Ver- 
mont to a question on which I would like to 
hear his comments. Whether he expects the 
House to act differently in regard to Mr. 
Brooks’s case becanse he was a Government 
director? Whether what he did as ‘a Gov- 
ernment director is a proper reason for ‘his 
expulsion? Whether that is not a matter that 
is to be tried by another tribunal than that of 
this Hoose? If he did wrong, or if he obtained 
bribes in consequence of being a Government 
director, is not that a matter for impeachment 
rather than for expulsion?” 


Mr. Poland: “I have no doubt that it 


gentleman’s case. All he has said © 
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would be a matter —- 
diction of the House, 


it was done, if done at all, I shall have some- 
my Trees Merete through, I say 

Mr. Brooks must have been perfectly 

with the value of this stock, in 
of his connection with Dr. Durant, and in 
consequence of his official duty as a director 
of the Government, set there to guard and 
watch and to look after the interests of the 


between him and Dr: Durant in to 
his some of this stock when it was not 
so valuable. But Mr. Brooks did not choose 


About the middle of December he applied to 

Durant and claimed that he was 

have two hundred shares (the very maximum . 

that he ever had talked about and to 

have it at par. yee 
“Dr, Durant said that he had parted with 

the stock, and that it was then in such demand 


that it was very difficult indeed, for him to let 
Mr. Brooks have that amount of stock, or to 


then worth very nearly if not quite par, and 
$20,000 of Union Pacific Railroad stock, the 
value of ‘which was bably somewhere in 
the neighborhood of thirty déllats pets ahane 
The committee have not reported, we did not 
feel ourselves justified, or rather d, to 
find that in this transaction between him/and 
Durant Mr. Brooks stood upon his official 
position, The committee thought that it pos- 
sibly might be that in consequence of the 
friendship Brooks had manifested for him, in 
consequence of the aid he attempted to render 
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him, although it never seemed to amount to 
any thing, yet Dr. Durant might entertain 
such feelings of gratitude and friendship tow- 
ard Mr. Brooks as to give him those hundred 
shares. But it was somewhat extraordinary 
that he should have rewarded Mr. Brooks’s 
friendship and Mr. Brooks’s services, which 
seemed to have no value at all, with quite so 
munificent a present as wasimade by the sale 
of that hundred shares of this stock at par. 
a ae aye ee pm Mr. = 
eilson, first m appearance when 
‘it became necessary to have that hundred 
shares transferred. Mr. Brooks says: ‘I am a 
Government director, and the law forbids 
Government directors from ep stockholders 
in the Union Pacitic Railroad Company, and 
althongh being a stockholder in the Credit 
Mobilier Company, which is a stock corpora- 
tion, does not come within the letter of the 
law, yet from my relations with this company, 
I know that being a stockholder in the Credit 
Mobilier Company makes me equally inter- 
ested in the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
and it will not look well for me, a Government 
director, to hold this stock, and therefore I 
transfer it to Mr. Charles H. Neilson, my son- 
in-law.’ That was done. Mr. Charles H. Neil- 
son walks up to the office and takes the certifi- 
eate of transfer of those one hundred shares. 

“ But there was a more important act to be 
performed in that cums than taking the 
transfer of the shares; that was paying 
the $10,000 that was to be paid for the stock. 
That little act Mr. Brooks did himself. The 
$10,000 that had to be advanced to pay for 
those one hundred shares came out of Mr. 
Brooks’s pocket. It is now said that this was 
a loan of that amount from Mr. Brooks to his 
‘son-in-law, Mr. Neilson. But not the slight- 
est evidence was ever preserved by either of 
them of any loan. No note, or obligation, or 
security, of any sort was given, except that 
Mr. Brooks kept as security for the $10,000 
he had advanced the $5,000 in Union Pacific 
bonds that came with the stock and was 
thrown in as a bonus. If Mr. Brooks required 
security at all, if he wanted security from his 
son-in-law, why did he not have sceurity to 
the full extent of the loan? He took just what 
came; whether greater or less does not seem 
to have made any difference—just what was 
the natural course of events. What was b t 
to Mr. Brooks with the stock he took; but 
that was all he required. In that way these 
one hundred shares of stock were paid for. 

*T allude to this in view of its effect upon 
what afterward took place, because the com- 
mittee have not reported that they find there 
was any thing wrong in the reception of those 
one h shares, There was something 
exceedingly suspicious in it. It would be very 
difficult for any man hearing the testimony of 
Mr. Brooks, the testimony of his son-in-law, 
the testimony of Dr. Durant, and looking at 
the relative position of all those men, to be- 
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lieve that Dr. Durant yielded to the demand 
of Mr. Brooks except upon the ground that 
Mr. Brooks held such a position that it would 
not do to refuse what he asked. 

‘** At one time, as members who are familiar 
with the report doubtless know, there was an 
increase of the stock of the Credit Mobilier of 
fifty per cent. It was raised from two anda 
half million dollars up to three and three- 

uarter millions; and the original holders of 
two and a half millions were entitled to 
take this fifty per cent. themselves; and with 
it they were entitled to take an equal amount 
of Union Pacific bonds. That is,a man bought 
a Union Pacific bond at par, and the stock was 
given to him. 

‘* After those one hundred shares had. been 
thus obtained from Dr. Durant, Mr. Brooks 
asserted that he was entitled to fifty per cent. 
more, ee he had forced Durant to give 
him one hundred shares at par, when, accord- 
ing to the statement of Durant himself, it was 
worth, not $10,000, but $20,000; and with 
those shares Durant had also given Mr. Brooks 
Union Pacific securities which he called worth 
$9,000. After that Mr. Brooks set up a claim 
that he was entitled to fifty per cent. addition- 
al on the ground of this old increase of stock. 
Durant himself testified before us that this 
additional stock had all been issued, this very 
stock that Mr. Brooks received being a part 
of that increase. The claim was utterly and 
wholly unfounded; and from Mr. Brooks’s 
familiarity with pres onan of that com- 
pany, its business, the connection between 
the two, Mr. Brooks must have known per- 
fectly well that his claim was unfounded. But 
he went to Mr. Sidney Dillon, who had re- 
cently become president of that company, and 
asserted to him this claim for fifty additional 
shares.’ Mr. Dillon said: ‘I do not know 
about that; Iam recently in this office; and 
whether your claim is a good one I do not 
know.’ Thereupon the stockholders had to be 
consulted; and all the principal stockholders 
were required to sign a paper. 

sf, Mr. Brooks had been entitled to his 
shares, they would have been issued to him 
as a matter of course; it would not have been 
necessary to institute any of this machinery. 
He would have gone to the proper officer of 
the company, who would have transferred the 
stock to him. But no, the consent of all the 

rincipal shareholders in the company had to 
be obtained to a written instrument authoriz- 
ing the issue of those fifty shares to Mr. Brooks. 
That instrument in its, terms authorized the 
issue of fifty additional shares to Mr. James 
Brooks, not to Charles H. Neilson. The whole 
dealing, the whole information to the whole 
body of stockholders was that they were 
yielding to the demand, the imperative demand 
of Mr. Brooks, and not to any demand of 
Charles H. Neilson. So far as they were con- 
cerned (and I desire to say nothing in dispar- 
agement of Charles H. Neilson), so far as 
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related to the Credit Mobilier and its stock- 
holders, Mr. Charles H. Neilson was an insig- 
nificant man. They would not for oo & in- 
fluence he had have yielded a single farthing. 
It was the ae an i prety ee 7 
lieve, the official position and strength an 

rote of Mr. Brooks which enabled him to 
force out of that company and its stockholders 
fifty shares of stock, which at that time were 
worth four times the amount he paid for them. 

“The whole evidence, Mr. 8 er, on this 
subject shows that Mr, Charles H. Neilson 
was a mere figure-head; he never appeared 
anywhere. He appeared merely to receive 
the transfer. After Mr. Brooks had carried 
this whole business through, after the stock- 
holders had been procured to sign a paper to 
give these additional fifty shares of stock to 

r. Brooks, after it had all been brought 
about, then Mr. Brooks informed Mr. Charles 
H. Neilson there were fifty shares of stock in 
that company for him, and to go and his 
certificate. These fifty shares of were 
not issued until the date of the certifi 
29th of February, 1868, in fact were not issu 
until the 8d of March, 1868. These shares 
went back and had an eighty per cent. divi- 
dend paid on the 4th day of January previous- 
ly, eighty per cent. in bonds, and one hundred 
per cent. in Union Pacific Railroad stock—all 
went with the subsequent sale and transfer of 
the fifty shares made to Mr. Brooks or Mr. 
Neilson, Indeed, so little did they know about 
Oharles H. Neilson that when that stock was 
entered on the books it was doubtless entered 
in the name of Mr. Brooks, ; 

“In two places on the stock ledger it was so 
entered, and the name of Mr. Brooks in both 
places has been erased on the ledger and the 
name of Mr. Neilson written over it. Soit was 
undoubtedly they knew so little of there being 
a man named Mr, Neilson that his name never 
entered into the transaction until he got the 
certificate. The stock was paid for by turn- 
ing over the portion of the dividend which 
came at the same time. These past dividends 
were paid and received by Mr. Neilson with 
the certificate when he went to receive it. 
Four thousand dollars of bonds in fifty shares 
of stock were left with Mr. Dillon as collat- 
eral security for $5,000 and a little interest 
= upon it, for fifty shares of stock. 

eilson when first before the committee testi- 
fied he never paid this money to Mr. Dillon, 
that he supposed Mr. Brooks had paid the 
money for it; that he had never paid for it. 
When we get to Mr. Brooks, he says he never 
paid for it; Dillon says that he had his pay, and 
as he cannot find thesecollaterals left with him 
he supposes he sold them and -paid himself 
out of the proceeds. So the result is that the 
fifty shares paid for themselves with the divi- 
dends which came with them—more than paid 
for the stock when it was received. 

* But I must hasten on with this history. It 
ran on until June, where there was a dividend 


. upon this stock, It was drawn b 
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of sixty per cent. in money on the stock of 
the Credit Mobilier. Nine thousand dollars 
was received in cash, the only money dividend 


as the stock was in his name, but that very 
day that $9,000 went into the till of Mr, 
cane fi “ h of stock, 

ay ‘or these shares ex 

1,000. Neilson said Mr. Brooks me 
$16,000 in Union Pacific bonds, which he held 
as collateral security for the payment of that 
$1,000 which was left of the loan. Mr. Brooks 
continued to hold $16,000 of bonds as security 


aS eet of it subsequently. 


now pretty nearly the amount of the 
But for four years, from 1868 to 1 Mr. 
Brooks, ing to his story and the testi- 
mony of his son-in-law, Neilson, was holding 
as against him $16,000 of collateral security 
to secure a debt of $1,000. 

fs ee ure wan sinner, by Mr. Neil- 
son, and it was testi to by ova 
that the Union Pacific stock that was receiv 
in dividends upon these shares had gone into 
the hands of the son-in-law, Mr. Neilson. We 
had no evidence upon the subject except the 
testimony of these two men; and therefore we 
do not feel that we should be justified in be- 
lieving that it is not as they state. But this 
son-in-law of Mr. Brooks is not, as we heard 


here upon a former occasion, a stock- 
dealer. Thatis not his business. is a kind 
of amateur stock-dealer, He deals a little in 


some kinds of stock. That Mr. Brooks should 
allow him to try his hand to practise upon this 
Union Pacific stock which nobody seems to 
have treated as of very high value, does not 
seem to be very remarkable, pes} 

relations between them. But the cash, the 
money that was received, the Union Pacific 
Railroad bonds that were received, any thing 
that had a solid and firm value that came from 
this stock, went into Mr. Brooks’s own Boakithn 
That was the case with this Union Pacific 
stock, and they issued it in quantities to suit 
purchasers and takers. Almost everybody 
who wanted any had as much as he wanted: 
and Mr. Brooks allowed that to be tarned over 
and dealt with and upon by this son- 


Mr. in-law; and that seemed to have been about 


pen: _ connection Mr. Neilson had with asl 
ithout taking any more time, x 
Speaker, in reference to the history of this 
matter in relation to Mr. Brooks, I are the 
committee justified in finding that these fifty 
shares of stock were yielded to Mr. Brooks in 
consequence of his official position as a mem- 
ber of Congress and as a Government director ? 
All claim that he had upon anybody was on 
Durant. Whatever that was, either legal or 
moral, Durant, had settled with him, paying 
him liberally. What power was Mr. Brooks 
able to bring upon Mr, Dillon and all the 
stockholders of this committee, in consequence 


. Neilson, 


id this loan he had anade in. 


n within the last year has borrowed. 
$14,000 of Mr. Brooks; so that he owes him 


ering the 
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of which they gave him for $5,000 fifty shares 
of stock that were then worth $20,000. 

“T will say in reference to Mr. Brooks as I 
say in reference to Mr. Ames, and as I say in 
reference to all these men, they are not men 
that are careless about their dollars; they 
know a dollar when they see it. They are 
none of them men who want to throw away 
any thing without receiving something for it. 
They are none of them men who would want 
to throw away ten or fifteen thousand dollars. 
None of them felt that kind of generosity to 
Mr. Brooks that induced them to give him 
ere ted $5,000 that was worth $20,000. What 
was the motive? What was the motive, Mr. 
Speaker? They were not more than other 
people acting without motive. 

We had a witness before the committee 
who testified, who swore expressly that he 
heard a conversation between Mr. Brooks and 
Mr. John B. Alley, wherein Mr. Brooks de- 
clared, and declared more than once, that he 
either was or would procure himself to be made 
a Government director; and that as he was a 
member of Congress he would take care of the 
Democratic side of this House. Now, sir, I 
know that Mr. Brooks and Mr. Alley both 
denied this. U this naked p er 
if there was nothing else about it, we shoul 
not feel justified in beli McComb against 
Alley and Brooks both. But that that was 
said to somebody—it may have been that Mr. 
McComb may have been mistaken asto whether 
this conversation was between Mr. Brooks 
and Mr. Alley—but that there was such con- 
versation between Mr. Brooks and somebody 
I just as firmly believe as that I stand here in 

‘our mee. It is utterly incomprehensi- 

e—the thing cannot be explained, upon any 
of those grounds or motions that govern the 
actions of men, upon other hypothesis. 

“The action of Mr. Brooks was all corre- 

ndent with that, sothat the committee, re 
this evidence, upon the evidence of Mr. Alley 
and this evidence of Mr. McComb in reference 
to what he heard Mr. Brooks ter it may 
be that it was not said to Mr. Alley—and upon 
all this train of circumstances travel on at an 
even pace to the plain and irresistible con- 
clasion that these men yielded to this demand 
of Mr. Brooks because they feared to offend 
gr his official power. If it was so, Mr. 

ooks knew that it was so. It is utterly im- 
possible under the circumstances that the fact 
ae have existed without Mr. Brooks’s know- 

ig it. 

“The act of 1863, punishing offenses of this 
kind, punishes every man who gives or prom- 
ises with intent to influence the action of a 
member of Congress or a Government officer, 
and punishes also every man who receives; it 
does not say with what intent he receives it, 
but of course it must be an unlawful intent. 
What is the fair meaning of that statute ? 
Does it mean that the receiver must make a 
corrupt agreement or promise that he will carry 
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it out? That, I apprehend, is not a correct 
understanding of the law. 

“But, sir, if a man receives a gift or present 
for the purpose of influencing his official con- 
duct as a member, knowing that that is the in- 
tent of the giver, it is an unlawful act. The 
evidence in this case is abundantly sufficient to 
establish that intent on Mr. Brooks’s part. 
Every member of the committee believed so, 
and I think every member of the House ought 
to do so. 

‘““A word more in relation to the Govern- 
ment directorship. The committee believed 
that, if Mr. Brooks was guilty, as aGovernment 
director of this corporation, of corruption in 
office, it was a good cause for his expulsion 
from this House, and before I get through I 
will have a word to say in reference to the 
question raised in the argument of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. Butler) in this 
case yesterday, in relation to the time when 
the act was committed. Was he guilty of any 
corruption in office? On the 1st of October 
he received his appointment as Government 
director, and there is no evidence that he ever 
intended or signified to anybody, in the slight- 
est degtee, that he did not intend to accept 
and hold that office, and as early as January 
we find him acting officially in the meetings 
of the company. Here was a contract entered 
into after he became a Government director ; 
that was completed, and the unlawful machin- 
ery was set up after he became a Government 
director. 

“He said in his testimony that he never 
looked at that contract, and did not regard it 
as his duty todo so. The committee say that 
it was his business; that he ought to have 
looked at it; that it was official negligence if 
he failed to look at it; and we believe he did 
look at it and understood it just as well as the 
other men concerned in this business. We 
say that it was in consequence of the comple- 
tion of that machinery that there was a sudden 
increase in the value of Credit Mobilier stock. 
We believe he did know it, and that knowing 
it he put himself in a position to share in the 

ils of that which he was set by law and by 

e Government to protect and care for. The 
committee hold that the facts sbundantly 

rove this official misconduct on the part of 
Mr. Brooks; and we hold that as a matter of 
law it is good and sufficient ground for his ex- 
pulsion as a member of Congress. 

“But, Mr. Speaker, these transactions took 

lace five years ago; they took place in the 
Portieth Congress. It has been said elsewhere 
and said here, and it was urged at great length 
in something called a report of the Judiciary 
Committee, yesterday, that Congress had no 
jurisdiction over a matter of this kind, or to 
punish a member for something done prior to 
the commencement of his official term as a 
member. 

“ Now, Mr. Speaker, the committee differ en- 
tirely with that gentleman and with the few 


indorsers he has got whom he called members 
of the Judiciary Committee. We differ tote 
calo on these points in relation to the law of 
this subject. That never was the law, and I 
trust in God it never will be, that it is ever to 
be held in this country that the vilest criminal, 
a murderer even, who has concealed his crime 
from the public until he has got himself elected 
a member of this House, can come in here and 
sit by the side of such Christian tlemen as 
come here from Massachuse we have 
no power to expel such aman, but must asso- 
ciate with him and take him to our bosoms as 
an associate lawmaker of this nation. I believe 
no such absurdity. And no ee Ba of the 
gentleman from husetts (Mr. Butler) or 
of anybody else can ever make the honest, in- 
telligent people of this country believe that that 
isthe law. Why, sir, it needed the man who 
was the inventor of the Oredit Mobilier ma- 
chinery to have devised such a doctrine.” 


The Speaker : “ The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. Ames) affected by this report 
desires to be heard. The gentleman is entitled 
to the floor, and sends his remarks to the 
Clerk’s desk to be read. They wilh be read 
by the Clerk.” 

Mr. Ames (read by the Olerk): ‘ Before the 
House proceeds to the consideration of the 
resolution ee on Tuesday last, by the 
special committee charged with the investiga- 
tion of alleged transactions with certain mem- 
bers of this body, in the disposition of shares 
of the capital stock of the Oredit Mobilier of 
America, I desire to submit the following state- 
ment: 

“The charges on which said resolution is 
based relate to events so intimately connected 
with a portion of the history of the construc- 
tion of the Union Pacific Railroad, that I shall 
ask the indulgence of the House while I pro- 
ceed to trace such history in greater detail 
than would otherwise be necessary. 

“On the Ist day of July, 1862, was passed 
and approved an act of Co authorizi 
and providing for the construction of a railr 
and telegraph line from the Missouri River to 
the Pacific Ocean. The practicability and im- 
portance of such a measure had long been 


—_ by our most sagacious public men, but th 
t 


led to receive the sanction of the Govern- 
ment until a great civil war threatened to 
result in the withdrawal of the States and 
Territories of the Pacific coast from the author- 
ity of the Federal Government. For a va- 
riety of reasons, then long before ipod sone 
but chiefly to avert the calamit: cated, 
this act was passed, It was universally ¢s- 
teomed not only a measure of sound policy, 
but a scheme appealing to the patriotism and 
loyalty of the capitalists of the United States, 
as the instrament whereby a future separation 
of the Pacific from the Atlantic States would 
be rendered forever impossible, 
“The meeting of commissioners named in 
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Hie ect to carry the sane Sip ane the 
organization of the corporation, was pur- 
suant to act of Congress, on the first Tuesday 
of September, 1862. Though omnes of a 
great number of the leading capi of the 
country, and in addition to the ordinary in- 
ducement of pecuniary advantage, acting 


under ie nae of t reginty 3 fou 
meeting to accom any thing 
the opening of books o' onbecriptlees ot a 


dollar of stock was subscribed or Dacre 
and it was not until about the 27th of October, 
1863—and then only with ps Pt under- 
standing on the part of the su that, in 
case of failure to secure future legislatiofl, the 
project must be abandoned—that a suflicient 
subscription was obtained to authorize the 
election of a board of directors. On this sub- 
scription was the name of no recognized 

ing } - ital Ppa daee ppc had 

arge capital in r enterp! 

studiously avoided all Soper association 
and in their place ap- 


with the 
peared a class of comparatively unknown men, 
whose when cue to the surface, had 


been chiefly connected with enterprises in- 
vol speculative and extra- ous risks. 
Until the passage of the law heretofore men- 
tioned, nothing was done under this organiza- 
tion beyond such acts as were necessary to 
preserve the existence of the corporation. 
“Then came the act of July 2, 1864, Its 
rincipal features were as follows: It author- 
ized a reduction of the par value of the shares 
from $1,000 to $100, with a corresponding 
crease in number; it the land grant 
from a ten to a twenty mile limit; it author- 
ized the company to issue _first-mortgage 
bonds on its railroad and telegraph, to an 
amount per mile equal to the amount of 
United States bonds authorized to be issued 
n ae a of the construction rx { 
e road, an e the acres securing 
same a lien prior to that of the United States; 
it declared that only one-half of the compensa- 
oon hy pi sendeeen for tea Govan 
shou red to be ap to the pay- 
ment of net 25 issued by the pine al 
in aid of construction, —_. 


Kan- 

¢, uired to effect a 
junction with the Union Pacific, not farther 
west than the one-hundredth meridian of 
longitude—a distance of about two hundred 
and forty-seven miles west of the Missouri 
River—to make such connection at any point, 
westwardly of such initial point deemed prac- 
ticable or desirable. The result is a rival paral- 
lel road connecting with the Union Pacific, at 
a point five hundred and sixteen miles west of 
the Missouri River—being one-half the length 
of that road—and claiming equal advantages 
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and facilities in all running connections and 
interchange of business. It likewise provided 
that in case the Central Pacific should reach 
the eastern bo of California before the 
Union Pacific be built to that point, 
the former company should have the right to 
extend its road one hundred and fifty miles 
eastward, and this er was afterward en- 


my se 


a necessary cost largely in excess of the most 
extravagant estimates. 

“Tt is in testimony before a committee of 
the House, that after the impracticability of 
building the road under the first act had been 
demonstrated, when it had become apparent 
that additional aid was necessary to induce 
ean ae a, ieepeachamr wry Seed 
President Lincoln was urgent that Congress 
sh Fg na the additional assistance 
asked, that he personally advised the offi- 
cers of the com to go to Congress for such 
assure the success of the 


of August, 1864, a 
contract, for building one hundred miles west 


ity 

Oe aan aa EE of the company 
in dealing with individ 

course seemed unless to seek a coi 

tion of p means into a corporate body, 
whereby the pecuniary ability of a large num- 
ber anes might be made available to the 
task of constructing the road, while at the 
same time enjoying the shelter of corporate 
liability only. Accordingly, by a contract 
made h 15, 1865, the ra oy wpe of 
America, a corporation crea’ and organ- 
ized under the laws of Pennsylvania, in sub- 
stance, assumed the obligations of the Hoxie 
contract, and entered upon its —— 
It was soon manifest that even this organiza- 
tion, as then constituted, would be unable to 
accomplish the work for which it was created. 
The state of the country and the peculiar 
local conditions surrounding the enterprise 
were exceedingly unfavorable to a successful 
prosecution of the work. Gold was 150; there 
‘was no market for the first-mortgage bonds; 
and the Government bonds, payable in cur- 
rency, were of uncertain value, and of difficult 
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sale. No Eastern railroad connection existed 
whereby the vast amount of material essential 
to construction could find reasonable and rapid 
transportation to the line of the road; it was 
compelled, instead, to follow the long and 
tedious route of the Missouri River, at an ex- 
traordinary cost for transportation, and with- 
out insurance against the perils of the hazard- 
ous navigation of that treacherous stream. All 
materials were high, and all classes of labor 
scarce, and only to be obtained in limited 
—- at extravagant prices. Add to this 
e universal distrust in financial circles of the 
ultimate completion of the road, and the gen- 
eral conviction that when completed it would 
fail to prove remunerative or profitable, and it 
is easy to anticipate the result which speedily 
followed, namely, the practical failure of the 
new organization to carry forward the work 
until reénforced by a new class of capitalists, 
bringing with them larger means, and a more 
powerful influence in the financial world. 
‘Early in September, 1865, it became mani- 
fest tliat the contract could not be performed, 
and that the work must stop unless additional 
strength could be imparted to the corporation. 
Accordingly, after urgent solicitation and long 
consideration, myself and others associa' 
with me for the first time took an interest in 


(cree per tee Its capital stock was in- 
additional money was raised, aud the 
work went forward. Under this arrangement 
two hundred and forty-seven miles of road 


were built, when, on the 16th day of August, 


‘1867, it was superseded by the Oakes Ames 


contract, so ed, and this contract was on 

the 15th day of October, 1867, assigned to 

seven persons as trustees, and under it six 

= and sixty-seven miles of road were 
ilt. 

“The all corrupt transactions imputed 
to me are all charged to have been initiated in 
December, 1867. Glance for a moment at the 
situation of the Union Pacific Company and 
my connection with it at that time. Aftera 
long and nearly ineffectual struggle, the final 
construction of the road had been assured by 
my intervention in its affairs. No one doubted 
that it would be rapidly pushed to completion. 
Congress had long before, and not at. my in- 
stance, enacted the laws tendering induce- 
ments to the capitalists of the country to em- 
bark in the construction of the road, and I and 
my associates accepted its offers and undertook 
the work. The company had no reason to 
apprehend unfriendly or hostile legislation, 
for every department of the Government 
manifested a friendly attitude, and the whole 
country was loud in demonstrations of approval 
of the energy and activity which we had in- 
fused into the enterprise. Heads of depart- 
ments and Government officials of every grade, 
whose duties brought them in contact with 
the affairs of the company, were clamorous for 
increased speed of construction, and never lost 
an opportunity of expressing approval of the 
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work and urging it forward. It had never 
entered my mind that the company would ask 
for or need additional legislation, and it would 
have been difficult to find a man so reckless 
of popular opinion as to have lent himself to a 
crusade against an organization whose praises 
everywhere filled the press, and were on the 
lips of the people. 

“As a matter of history, no legislation at 
all affecting the pecuniary interests of the 
company was asked for for three years and a 
half after the date of the all sales by me 
of Credit Mobilier stock, and then only in 
settlement of a purely judicial question sud- 
denly and without warning sprang upon it in 
a critical period of its fortunes, and in relation 
to which no controversy had ever before been 
made. Under no other state of affairs, and in 
no other attitude of the Government, could I 
for a moment have been induced to assume the 
enormous responsibility entailed by a contract 
involving a lability of $47,000,000. To un- 
dertake the construction of a railroad at any 
price for a distance of nearly seven hundred 
miles, in a desert and unexplored country, its 
line crossing three mountain-ranges at the 
highest elevations yet attempted on this con- 
tinent, extending through a country swarming 
with hostile Indians, by whom locating engi- 
neers and conductors of construction -trains 
were frequently killed and scalped at their 
work—upon a route destitute of water, except 
as supplied by water-trains hauled from one to 
one hundred and fifty miles to thousands of 
men and animals engaged in constraction—the 
iminense mass of material, iron, ties, lumber, 
timber, provisions, and supplies er ths 
be transported from five hundred to fi 
hundred miles—I admit might well, in the 
light of subsequent history and the mutations 
of opinion, be regarded as the freak of a mad- 
man, if it did not challenge the recognition of 
a higher motive, namely, the desire to connect 
my name conspicuously with the greatest pub- 
lic work of the present century. It is by no 
means strange that my credit with conservative 
financiers like Governor Washburn should have 
been shaken, and that he should have hastened 
to call in loans which, in his jadgmont, this 
contract proved to be in unsafe hands. 

“Under these circumstances, with all lege 
lation sought granted, and no future action 
of Congress to be asked for or feared, it is 
cha that I ‘have been guilty of selling to 
members of Congress shares of stock in the 
Credit Mobilier of America for prices below 
the true value of such stock, with intent to 
influence the votes and decisions of such mem- 
bers in matters to be brought before Congress 
for action.’ 

“If this charge is true, it is icated upon 
three facts, all of which should be shown to 
the satisfaction of this body in order to justify 
the extreme measures recommended by the 
committee: 

“1. The shares must have been sold at prices 


n from some proof that a small amount of 
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80 ifestly and bly below the true 
eines to 0 ee the expecta- 
tion of some other in 


: 


in the holder a corrupt purpose to shape 
lation in the interest of the seller, 


sought to be influenced, should be alleged 


“It is by no means clear from the testimony 
that the stock was sold pene pa less than its 
true value. It was not on 


able commodity, it had no current 
the amount for which it could be _de- 

ed upon the temperament of the buyer, 
and his inclination to assume e 


railroad construction and 

great financial ability and when 
this stock was offered to them at it was 
instantly declined by reason of the enormous 
risks involved in the enterprise on which its 
value depended, !: 

“ These capitalists believed that all the capi- 
tal invested in the stock was jeopardized, and 
the venture was declined on the rule that no 
promise of profit justifies a man in 
embarking in aapeoabeeanen which all the 
capital invested is liable to be sunk. 
stock ch hands between persons addicted 
to speculation at about one hundred and 
nothing is shown in reference to its 
except that - was not on the market, and had 


clusive a of guilt from the simple 
fact of such a transaction occurring between 
men who had long maintained the most 
friendly personal relations—of whom nothing 
was asked, and by whom nothing ~~ 
ised—is to overturn all the safeguards afforded 
cae and property by the common law, 

n lieu thereof establish an inquisitorial code, 
under which no man’s is safe, 

“Tt las been assumed that the ownership 
of Credit Mobilier stock necessarily created in 
ec rao renthoaal Venislation fa’ 

procuring i vor- 
able to the Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
or preventing legislation adverse to it. At 
the date of the alleged distribution of Oredit | 
Mobilier stock, the Oakes Ames contract had 
been made and was in 7 psc ps of execution. 
It was completed, and the road covered by the 
contract turned over to the about 
the close of ‘the year 1868. Not until two 
years after was any legislation asked for by 
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the company, and then it was such as arose 
out of exigencies presented by the action of 


and uniform previous 
bility have been foreseen or an- 


“The stock depended for its value upon the 
connection of the Credit Mobilier with the 
mee cae noe mark eaten 

C) / a guarantor of its ex 
A rr tort Scamonee in th ecubee 

e@ enti to m the 

of that contract in money. There is no pro- 
vision of the Oakes Ames contract, the assign- 
ment or of the triplicate agreement, 
whereby a stockholder became entitled to any 
of the securities of the Union Pacific Railroad 
tt ne * in any way interested in their 
value. profits derived, if any, were to be, 
and were, in.cash. When the Oakes Ames 
, and the consideration 
entitled, in an prenshedgen enn om 
e e interest of a 
holder of Oredit Mobilier stock in the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company, and every thing 
pertaining to it, was at an end. In other 
words, the stipulations of that contract, and 
the cash profits derivable therefrom, were the 
end and the beginning—the centre and cir- 
cumference—the absolute measure of the pe- 

cuniary interest of a holder of Credit Mo 
stock in 1868. To say that the Washburn bill, 
which to deal exclusively with the 
operation of the road in the hands of the com- 
anges had been built and a = 

‘ contractors, was a measure feared, 
to protect the railroad company, against which 
the stock in question was sold to members of 
seems to me to invoke the last 


is of such a character as 
to create an inclination to aid the 
donor to the detriment of the public. There 
is but one escape from this position, and that 
prem — lower deep. a ney be said eee 
y any person and the receiv ya 
Sates of Congress of any gratuity whatever, 
or, what is identical therewith, selling and 
buying at an inadequate price, imports cor- 
ruption in ver and receiver, the 
buyer and seller. oever proclaims this 
doctrine should: instantly set on foot the in- 
quiry how many railroad presidents and su- 
= — ease to a 
Congress the value of transportation over their 
respective railroad lines, and by whom the 
same have been received, to the end that jus- 
tice may be done, and the one presented for 
indictment and the other for expulsion. The 
dimensions and value of the gratuity have 
nothing to do with the question. There is no 
middle ground on which tostand. - 


vou, xmr.—15 A 
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“For the first time in the history of any 
tribunal, this body has before it an alleged 
offender without an offense. Any person ac- 
cused in the courts of the country, under like 
circumstances, might well, when called upon 
to plead to the indictment, insist that it failed 
to charge a crime. I am charged by the com- 
mittee with the purpose of corrupting certain 
members of Congress, while it, at the same 
time, declares said members to have been un- 
conscious of my purpose, and fails to indicate 
the subject of the corruption. In other words, 
the purpose to corrupt is inferred, where the 
effect of corrupting could not by possibility be 
produced, and where no subject for corruption 


“ No lawyer who values his reputation will 
assert that an indictment for bribery could 
stand for an instant in a common-law court 
without specifically alleging who was the 
briber, who was bribed, and what precise 
measure, matter, or thing, was the subject of 
bribery. There can be no attempt to bribe 
without, the hope and purpose of corruptly in- 
fluencing some person or persons in respect to 
some lar act. Until, therefore, it is al- 
leged and shown not only who tendered a 
bribe, but who accepted or refused it, and 
what was the specific subject-matter of the 
bribery, any conviction which may follow the 
alleged offense must rest upon the shifting and 
unstable foundation of individual caprice, and 
not upon the solid rock of justice administered 
under the restraints of law. 

“T shall not thie bodys a discussion of the 


jurisdiction of this over offenses alleged 
to have been committed during a previous 
Congress, leaving that question for such addi- 


tional comment asthe lawyers of the House 
choose to make. The position, however, that 
the fault—if such exists—is a continuing of- 
fense, is so extraordinary and fruitful of such 
fatal consequences that I cannot forbear a ref- 
erence to it. Since the Credit Mobilier stock 
sold by me passed into the hands of the sever- 
al members of Congress referred to in the re- 
port, I have been in the judgment of the com- 
mittee a perpetual and chronic offender 
against the dignity and honor of the House, 
and so far as my own volition is concerned 
must so continue to the end of the world. 

“So long as a single share of this stock 
shall not be restored, but shall remain in the 
bands of the several receivers, or either or any 
of them, my offense goes on, and I am bereft 
of the power to stop it. And yet, notwith- 
standing the world is now apprised of my al- 
leged corrupt intentions~and no member of 
Congress can be ignorant of them—the parties: 
who alone have the power but fail to release: 
me from the necessity of continuing my of- 
fenses by return of the stock, are themselves: 
without blame, and in no way obnoxious to: 
the sins laid upon me. The committee declare 
that want of knowledge alone of the corrupt 
intention of the seller excused the buyer while: 
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holding and owning the proceeds of the sale. 
Now such knowledge is everywhere and 
among all men, how can this, in the absence 
of a restoration of the stock or its be 
a living, continuing, perpetual crime in the 
seller and notin the buyer? 
bat to be correctly understood. I al- 
those members of the 
purchased Credit Mobilier stock. 
I am simply following the reasoning of the 
committee to its logical results. I make no 
assault upon any man or class of men, but I 
most earnestly protest against being chosen the 
victim aot a line s i 
my judgment, unjust, , unsoun con- 
sistent, and inconclusive, calculated, if in- 


dorsed, to bring this body into disrepute, and . 


repugnant to the sense of justice and ee rc 
embedded in the hearts of the American 


le. 

Tee Rohedane is made by the committee to the 
act of February 26, 1863, and, after setting out 

the same, the following language is used: 
In the judgment of the committee, the facts re- 
rted in to Mr. Ames and Mr. Brooks would 
ve justified their conviction under the above-re- 
cited statute, and subjected them to the penalties 
therein provided. 
“T beg gentlemen to note the entire section 
carefully and critically, and verify the asser- 
tion I now make that every penalt, denounced 
upon him who shall ‘promise, offer, or give, 
or cause or procure to be promised, offered or 
ven,’ ‘any valuable thing’ ‘to any mem- 
of Congress’ ‘with intent to influence 
his vote on any matter pending, or to be 
brought before him,’ is alike launched with 
impartial severity against any member, officer, 
or person who in any wise accept or re- 
ceive the same, not knowingly, willfully, or 
feloniously receive the same, but in any wise 
accept or receive the same. Mark the lan- 


guage: ’ 
And the member, officer, or person who shall in 
any wise accept or receive the same, or part 
thereof, shall be liable to an indictment as for a 
h crime and misdemeanor, shall, upon con- 
viction thereof, be fined not exceeding ten times the 
amount so offered, promised, or given, and im- 
prisoned in a penitentiary not ng won years, 
» “Again I protest against the conclusion of 
the committee, which makes this unequal, 
partial, and discriminating allotment of the 
rr of a statute designed by its framers 
mpartially to strike or shelter all to whom it 
applies, Whatever result may be reached 
here, none can doubt that in the courts of the 
-eountry there will be one law for all. 
* Aside, then, from the letters addressed to 
Mr. McComb, it is impossible to infer the mo- 
“tives attributed to me by the committee. A 
“perfect understanding of the circumstances 
“under which these letters were written, and a 
candid consideration of their object and pur- 
rpose, must, I think, carry to any unbiased 
‘mind the conviction that,my motives were 
vvery far from those ascribed to me. | Mr. Du- 


and assertion, inp 
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fessedly for the same purpose, 5 
— to those persons with whom, for 
vors or personal friendship, we were 
to share opportunities of profitable investment. 
I had no desire or expectation to further en- 
rich myself, for my sole object was to get and 
retain as much of this stock as possible to be 
used in ing obligations of the character 


not only to members of Congress, but to man 
4 ected with 


to have asked or taken a price in excess of the 
par value, notwithstan it may have in the 
meau time advanced. o distinction was 
made between members of Congress and un- 
official friends, and, in seweg or the obliga- 
tions I had incurred, I sold to both alike stock 
at its par value, in accordance with my agree- 
ment. When, therefore, Mr. McComb ob- 
spas — receiving so large an en 
and ente upon @ struggle ven 
naturally addressed to hi sestNengdapiaia 
and considerations as in my judgment would 
—_ — eee weer 
tso ha tl t rosperity suc- 
cess of ti @ Union Pacific Rrailrond Company 
Mr. McComb and myself had a common and 
identical interest, and I therefore urged upon 
him that I had so disposed of the stock as to 
enhance the general strength and influence of 


the company, for whose welfare his solicitude . 


was not less than my own. Jt is no sufficient 
answer to this to say that the statement con- 
tained in the letters on which I most relied to 
influence his mind I now concede contained 
expressions liable to be construed the 
purity of my motives. Tried by the test of 
casual and confidential letters, often written 
hastily and under cireumstances and surronnd- 
ings entirely different from those in the light 
of —- they a Sieceaones ae a 
specific purpose, to accom a cu- 
lar end—their collateral and incidental bear- 
ings not reflected upon and deliberately 
weighed, but flung hastily in the instant 
press of business and the freedom of that per- 
sonal confidence ordinarily existing between 
parties jointly concerned in financial schemes 
or enterprises of public improvement, he 
would, indeed, be a cautious, a prudent, a 
wise, and almost perfect man, who could 
emerge from such an ordeal completely free 
from the suspicion of fault. 

“T wish, therefore, to declare, in the broad- 
est sense of which language is capable, that 
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in writing the McComb letters I had alone in 
view the objects above enumerated; that I 
never for an instant ined that from them 

be ee Pp s. sage ne and 
purpose of corrupting members mgress— 
motives and purposes which I solemnly declare 
I never entertained. The insignificant amounts 
eee sold oa naar a3 map meet 

ealings, the proven fact that I never 
urged its purchase, and the entire lack of 


secrecy—ordinarily the badge of evil p 
—in these ought, in my judg- 
. ment, to stand as a ve refutation of the 


offenses charged. And above and beyond this, 
I submit that a long and busy life spent in the 
prosecution of business pursuits, honorable to 
myself and useful to mankind, and a reputa- 
tion hitherto without stain, should of its own 
weight overcome and outweigh charges solely 
upheld by the unconsidered and unguarded 
utterances of confidential business communi- 
- cations. 
- “A vast amount of error has been dissemi- 
nated and prejudice aroused in the minds of 
many by incorrect and extravagant statements 
of the profits accruing from the different con- 
tracts for the construction of the road, and 
especially that commonly known as the Oakes 
Ames contract. The risk, the state of the 
country, the natural obstacles, the inflation of 
the currency, and Se exorbitant prices 
of labor and material, the Indian perils, the 
unparalleled speed of construction, and the 
clamorous demands of the country for speedy 
completion, seem to be ft and the par- 
ties connected with the it Mobilier, and 
the construction of the road, are now to be 
tried by a standard f to the time and 
circumstances under which the work was 
done. 

“Tt is said that when the failure to secure 
the necessary amount of cash subscriptions to 
the stock was proved, and it became manifest 
that the only medium through which the work 
could go on was by a constructing company, 
which would undertake to build the road and 
take the securities and stock of the company 
in payment, when the whole enterprise had 
come to a complete halt and was set in motion 
by my individual credit and means and that 
of my associates, the enterprise should have 
been abandoned. Were it possible to present 
that question to the same public sentiment, 
the same state of national opinion, which ex- 
isted dt the time the exigency arose, I would 
willingly and gladly go to Congress and the 
country on that issue. But I am denied that 
justice, and the motives and transactions of 
one period are to be judged by the prejudices 
of another, at an hour when the fluctuations 
of opinion are extreme and violent, beyond 
the experience of former times. 

“The actual cost of money of building the 
road was about $70,000,000, and all statements 
of a less cost are based upon mere estimates 
of engineers who never saw the work, and 
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utterly fail to grasp the conditions under 
which it was prosecuted. The actual profit 
on this expenditure, estimating the securities 
and stock at their market value when received 
in payment, was less than $10,000,000, as can 
be demonstrably established in any court. 
It is in testimony before a committee of the 
House by witnesses who have spent their lives 
as contractors, as well as those who have been 
builders, owners, and operators of some of the 
great trunk-lines of the country, that for twen- 
ty years past the ordinary method of building 
railroads has been through the medium of con- 
structing companies; that few, if any, roads 
involving a large outlay of capital are built in 
any other way ; that a profit of from twenty to 
thirty per cent. is not unreasonable in any case, 
and that upon the construction of the Union 
Pacific road, estimating it with reference 
to the magnitude of the work and the risk in- 
curred, no man could reasonably object to a 
profit of fifty per cent. The like evidence is 
given by a Government director long inti- 
mately acquainted with the manifold difficul- 
ties and embarrassments encountered, and who 
has not yet outlived the recollection and real- - 
ization of them. 

“So far as I am niarily concerned, it 
would have been better that 1 had never 
heard of the Union Pacific Railroad. At its 
completion the company found itself in debt 
about $6,000,000, the burden of which fell 
upon individuals, myself among others. The 
assumption of the large portion of this liability 
allotted to me, followed by others necessary to 
keep the road in operation until there should be 
developed, in the inhospitable region through 
which it runs, a business affording revenue 
sufficient to meet running expenses and inter- 
est, finally culminated in events familiar to the 

mblic, whereby losses were incurred greatly 
in excess of all profit derived by me from the 
construction of the road. 

“ What, then, has the Government received 
as the fruits of the*connection of the Oredit 
Mobilier with the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany and the transactions now under consid- 
eration? By the terms of its charter it agreed, 
among other things, to loan the company for 
thirty years its bonds to certain amounts per 
mile, and until their maturity one-half the 
earnings on account of Government trans- 
portations should be retained, to be applied in 
repayment to the Government of whatever 
interest might in the mean time be paid on the 
bonds by the United States. _The company in 
turn, by acceptance of the charter, agreed to 

ay the United States the amount due on the 
Rota at their maturity, and to perform cer- 
tain services. Without asking additional legis- 
lation, or being @lled upon to resist obnox- 
ious legislation, except wherein this contract 
had been disregarded and ignored by the Gov- 
ernment, the road has been completed, and 
successfully operated throughout its entire line 
now nearly four years. 
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“No complaint has ever come up from any 
quarter of any failure to faithful form 
its obligations to hae cheat - in re- 

t to transportation services and its pecu- 
iar obligations. In the only instance in 
which it has differed from any Department of 
the Government, the variance has been upon 
a purely judicial question, upon which the 
courts have been open to the United States, 
but closed to us. e Government made it- 
self the creditor of the Union Pacific Compa- 
ny, tying its debtor hand and foot with a mul- 
tiplicity of stipulations, and then refused to 
submit their interpretation to its own courts. 
That it has so far reaped the principal benefit 
of the bargain cannot be denied. Official 
statements of the Postmaster-General are be- 
fore the House, which show that for the six 
years ending June 30, 1872, the saving to the 
Government upon the transportation of postal 
matter alone by reason of the construction of 
the Union Pacific Railroad, assuming the 
amount carried to be equal to that transported 
are to its construction, has been $643,- 

79.55 


“But the amount of postal matter has been 
over six times greater by rail than by stage, 
so that the real saving is not less than $3,801. 
477.30. Even this result fails to represent the 
increased speed of carriage and convenience 
of handling and distribution afforded by postal 
cars to the employés of the Department ac- 
gompenying the mails, thus insuring safety and 
regularity in delivery. A like statement from 
the War Department shows the saving upon 
military transportation for the same time to 
have been $6,507,282.85. No official estimates 
are before the House for the saving upon 
transportation of Indian goods, for the Navy 
Department, or of coin or currency, but they 
may be safely aggregated at not less than 
$2,500,000. This gives a total saving for the 
six years ending June 30, 1872, of the sum of 
$12,868, 760.15. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury in’ a com- 
munication to the House, bearing date May 20, 
1872, in answer to a resolution calling for such 
information, estimates the amount of interest 
and principal which will be due from the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company at the ma- 
tarity of the Government bonds, at the present 
rate of payment, at $58,156,746.98, Assuming 
that the saving to the Government of all the 
different classes of transportation in the future 
will be the same as the past (a supposition en- 
tirely on the side of the United Beates, for it 
will, in fact, increase in almost geometrical 
progression), and the result is a total saving at 
the date of the maturity of the bonds of $64,- 
845,880.75, a sam in excess of the principal 
and interest due at that ffne to the amount of 
$6,187,053.77. In other words, if at the ma- 
tarity of the bonds not one cent of interest or 
principal were paid, but on the other hand were 
entirely lost, the Government would be the 
gainer in money to the amount of $6,187,058.77. 
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“ All this is solid gain, invol 
quential element, and susceptible of exact com- 

tation. To attempt to grasp the national 
Penefits which lie outside the domain of fig- 
ures, but are wey ee in beoetipe vine - 

rity, wealth, population, an er 
Lorie orertaaar the most vivid imagination. 
When the rails were joined on Promontory 
fee en 10, 1869, the Pacific and the At- 
lantic, Europe and Asia, the East and the 
West, pledged themselves to that perpetual 
amity out of which should spring an inter- 
change of the most precious and costly com- 
modities known to traffic, thus assu a 
commerce whose tide should ebb to fro 
across the continent by this route for ages to 
come, Utah was then an isolated community, 
with no industry but agriculture, and those 
nie necessary to a poor and frugal 


people. ¥ 

“Tn 1872 it shipped ten millions of silver to 
the money centres of the world, and is now 
demonstrated to be the richest mineral store- 
house on the continent. An institution 
nant to the moral sense of the Christian w: 
is fast yielding to the civilizing contact of the 
outer travel made possible by the construction 
of the railway. Many believe it has siveny 
substantially solved the el mice problem 
polygamy: A vast foreign immigration, bring- 
ing with it from E an immense aggregate 
sum of money, has already been distributed 
far out on the line of the road, and its means 
and muscle are fast subjecting the lately 
prefs (8 Fos os Territories of Colorado, Wy- 
oming, Montana, and Idaho, to the uses of an 
enterprising and een Page eh 
A steady and copious flow of Britis! dbo is 
— into the mines of Colorado Utah. 

“ — ae pacified ; fruitless and 
costly e military expenditures, frequent 
elsewhere, have ceased in the vicinity of its - 
line, and the and speed of connection 
afforded by the railroad enable the Govern- 
ment to offer uate protection to the fron- 
tier with a handful of troops, and, at the same 
time, dispense with large and for- 
tified posts, hitherto maintained at fabulous 
—_ The ee herds of Texas _ a 
ng up to occupy the grazing-grounds of the 
buffalo in the valleys and cafions shadowed by 
the coe eae ee of boundless 
natural resources, late wn, 
and uninhabited, pom tneme by savages, has 
been reclaimed, hundreds of millions added to 
the wealth of the nation, and the bonds of 
fraternal and commercial union between the 
East and West strengthened beyond the power 
of civil discord to sever. 

‘Does any one, yearning with solicitnde 
lest the United States, which has made this 
fortunate b should fail to receive each 
cent due at the precise moment it may be 
demanded by its officers, doubt the ability of 
the company to perform its obligations and 
pay the last dollar due long before the matu- 


no conse- 
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rity of the bonds? Four years ago the road 
was opened, without local business, with no 
considerable through traffic, and in the dawn 
of the friendly relations between the United 
States and those Asiatic nations which now 
bid fair to prove the source of its largest and 
most lucrative business. The conservative 
capitalists of the country believed it would 
bankrupt any organization which undertook 
to operate it. Four years have reversed that 
opinion, and now the same men are stemge 
forth their best efforts to secure the efit 
of a close traffic connection, and perhaps ulti- 
mate ownership. Twenty-four years ago there 
was scarcely a mile of railroad west of Lake 


ie, and no line west of Buffalo. 
Let him who would tly estimate the future 
of this company k to the year 1848, 
and, thenceforward to the present time, trace 


the growth and development of that portion 
of the United States lying west of the great 
eiitag incery of tha tagiok Peengh wick 
coming ry of the region thro whic 
this road stretches for a thousand miles, and 
of the trade and products and commodities of 
which it is to be the great commercial artery. 
There is but one power that can destroy its 
ability to perform all its obligations to the 
Government; there is but one aeeney that can 
render it incapable of paying all its indebted- 
ness to the last dollar, namely, the Congress of 
the United States. It alone can so cripple, 
weaken, or destroy the company as to make 
the loan of the Government to it a total loss. 
apne then, ate my offenses : ue ages 
reputation, fortune, ever m an 
enterprise of incalculable benefit to the Goy- 
ernment, from which the capital of the world 
shrank; that Ihave sought to hen the 
work, thus rashly undertaken, by invoking the 
charitable {ndement of the public upon its ob- 
stacles and embarrassments; that I have had 
fri some of them in official es with 
whom I have been willing to share advanta- 
us Opportanities of investment; that Ihave 
ept ‘ bt he ies good and ma re- 
port, den: no , concealing nothing, 
reserving othin Who will say that I alone 
am to be off up a sacrifice to appease a 
ed clamor or expiate the sins of others? 
ot until such an offering is made will I be- 
lieve it possible. But if this body shall so 
order that it can best be mt cakes by the choice 
of asingle victim, I shall accept its man 
with unfaltering confidence to the 
im verdict of history for that vindication 
which it is proposed to deny me here.” 


[Mr. Brooks, of New York, made no remarks 
during this debate. But on a previous occa- 
sion, on December 17th, he obtained the privi- 
lege of the floor. The h then delivered 
is inserted here, although it was spoken pre- 
vions to the report of the committee and is not 
a part of this debate, that the statements of 
Mr. Brooks may appear.—Enitor.] 
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Mr, Brooks: ‘‘ Mr, Speaker, I rise to a ques- 
tion of privilege, and, in order to make myself 
understood, I must say that I hold in my hand 
several newspapers, among them the New York 
Herald and the New York World, which state 
eens a committeeof investigation created 
by this Honse, a person by the name of Henry 

eComb, of Delaware, has sworn that the 
company of Credit Mobilier gave me fifty 
shares of Credit Mobilier stock, in order that I 
might control or influence the Democratic side 
of this House to sustain the Union Pacific Rail- 
road Company in whatever demands it might 
make upon Congress, and that I accepted this 

ft of the Credit Mobilier thus to control the 
mocratic side of the House. This is the sub- 
stance of many statements which are circulated 
in the press as the testimony of Henry McComb 
with reference to myself. It is upon this 
ground that I claim the attention of the House 
as a matter of personal privilege. 

“ Mr, er, I have been in publiclife now 
more or less for a quarter of a century, and 
this is the second time in all that long public 
life in which I have felt it a matter of public 
duty to reply to a personal charge of this na- 
ture. But as a member of Congress, and as 
a member of one of the most important com- 
mittees of the House, in which millions of 
dollars are directly or indirectly pending, if 
what Mr. McComb says of me is true, I am 
unfit to be a member of this House, and ought 
to be expelled, not only from this House but 
from all association with decent men here or 
elsewhere. It will be recollected that in Au- 
gust last, during the presidential campaign, 
and when it was uncertain in the public mind 
whether Greeley or Grant would prevail, there 
appeared in the New York Suna certain charge 
or record in which it was affirmed that a mem- 
ber of this House connected with the Union 
Pacific Railroad had made out a list including 
many of the most distinguished members of the 
Republican party here and elsewhere, including 
not only the honorable Speaker of this House 
but the Vice-President of the United States, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and many other 
distinguished men on the Republican side who 
had been Jong in public life and had hitherto 
borne good characters ; and the allegation fur- 
nished directly or indirectly to the New York 
Sun by Mr. McComb was, that these gentlemen 
had been guilty of fraud in the acceptance of 
bribes of certain shares of stock in the Credit 
Mobilier, to be used in this House and else- 
where, and even to influence such a high officer 
of the Government as the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The publication, as furnished by 
Mr. McComb, stated positively that. Oakes 
Ames made up and furnished the list of Repub- 
licans to be bribed, whereas when confronted 
in committee he swears, as I understand, that 
he himself yea made up the list at the 
suggestion, however, I hear, he adds, of Ames, 
The public were thus made to credit for months 
that Oakes Ames himself furnished the list of 
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members he was bribing, whereas it now turns 
out that McComb was the man. 

“Tn that publication were used certain pri- 
vate letters, whether trae or untrue be 
developed in the course of this in: on, 
bat which nevertheless were private 
and which were intended to itfluence an 
control the public mind pending the presi- 
dential election, and to prejudice a large por- 
tion of the country, not so much against the 
Republican party as against the purity and 
character of many of the most eminent men 
in that party. Sir, the public never think well 
of any man who, for or passion, ushers 
private letters into print, and they are likely 
to think the less of that man who, claiming 
to be a Republican, attacks or suffers to be 
attacked | men of his own party, in a 
lawsuit where money only is what he is after. 
The use made of these private letters develops 
in ay per searesiet eee theres Pe 

y-and-by, more at length, to develop the 
Shama of this calumniator. I availed my- 
self at that time of all opportuniti ublic 
and private (though I was not in ealth 
and seldom appeared in public), to say that so 
far as I knew there was nothing of trath in 
that pablication ; and I spoke with some knowl- 
edge, because I was and am a director of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and have been for 


years. 
a Aad now, before I go further, in order to 
answer this charge properly, it becomes neces- 
sary for me to say some six or seven 
years I was appointed by the then Presi- 
dent the Uj States a Government 
director of the Union Pacific Railroad. Two 
great inte the one located in Boston and 
the other in New York, were straggling in 
the executive de; ent and in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to secure the Government 
director for the benefit either of the Boston or 
New York interest, so that they could so far in- 
fluence and control the government of the road. 
Boston presented its distinguished candidates, 
among them eminent men; I believe Gov- 
ernor Andrews, an ex-Governor of the State 
of Massachusetts, was one; and New York 
presented candidates also, 

“The then President of the United States, 
Mr, Johnson, unable to decide among all these 
geebemme who had been preferred by their 
riends for the place, none of them claiming it 
peeaey 1 believe, for it was a wy? of no 
profit, no pay, no salary, except five dollars 
per day while ear g sarving-—thé then Presi- 
dent of the United States, as I was informed, 
said to both the New York and the Boston 
interests, ‘I do not know personally these men 
Tos recommend; but I do know Mr. Brooks; 

have sat beside him or in close ster 
with him in the Old Hall of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for four years, and I am willing 
to make him one of the Government directors. 
The commission was made out and sent to me, 
without the least personal solicitation on my 
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part, to the then great regret of the Boston in- © 
and with a complimentary and explan- 
atory letter, which I should have t here 
but for the recent destruction of | with 
other documents in the conflagration of my 
printing and editorial offices in New York. 

“T happened, then, to be a Government di- 
rector, without salary, without pay, except 
five dollars a day, I think, while on actual 
service, and so much for travel per mile, the 
usual congressional mileage, which amounted 
in my case to little or nothing, because the 
boatd panebally sat in the city of New York, 
which was my residence, . 

“When General Grant came into power, 
naturally enough so prominent an t as 
I was, and one so offensive politically, I trast 
not personally, to him and to his party, was 
turned out of office, and a distinguished ex- 
member of Congress, Mr. Wilson, of Iowa, 
was substituted in my place. The stockhold- 
ers of that road, not supposed to be a political 
road, having invested millions of dollars in 
that great trunk-line of the continent, indis- 

to have the least suspicion go to the 
country that it was a political road, immedi- 
ately elected me as one of the stockholders’ 
directors. And since that time I have been 
elected and reélected as one of the stockhold- 
ers’ directors by the stockholders themselves. 
Three-fourths of the stock was then held in 
Boston, and by men whom I have been oppos- 
ing in political life for the last por or ten 
years. I valued the compliment all the more 
for this, and I accepted the post, in part for 
that, but the more to gratify an honorable am- 
bition of having my name identified with the 
ao eer yo gee of the age. 

“Over thirty years ago, in €@ newspaper 
with which I am connected, one of the origi- 
nal ¥ eto of that road, Mr. Whitney, then 
well known, eigenese to the world a series 
of articles which greatly aroused the attention, 
and which even gave me a lively interest in 
what seemed then to be a wonderfal if not 
impossible scheme. And whatever political 
honors in this House and elsewhere I may 
have received from my countrymen, yet the 
highest ambition I have ever had was to be 
connected with that great trunk-road from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, If there is to be here- 
after, I said to myself, any monument of any 
value to my memory, the proudest both for 
me and my children will be the association 
and the connection of my humble name with 
that link of rail from ocean to ocean—the 
band of a continent, and the bond of my 
country in a union, one and indivisible. 

“Another, a lesser, but yet a significant 
reason for my acceptance of this post of stock- 
holders’ director, when President Grant re- 
moved me as Government director, was what 
I then deemed a matter of justice and im- 
aha to the Democratic and my 

emocratic friends. I felt it my duty to see 
that the road should not be in any manner 
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controlled politically against them; that it 
should never become a partisan road. I felt 
it my duty to stand there as a sentinel and 
watch that road to see that it was not so used. 
In justice to the majority of the directors who 
are opposed to me in polities, I feel it my duty 
now to say that the road has never been used 
that way in any manner, at least within my 


knowledge. 
‘“ Of course it was to be that a road 
upon which the Government had lavished mill- 


ions in the form of bonds, and which was to 
have such great power over the commerce and 
trade of the country, would be besieged upon 
all sides by ambitious and mercenary men de- 
sirous to control it ore h if not politi- 
cally. Hence, when this ro mn bees 
to low itself before the public, while 
it was still in the infancy of its construction, 
there came from the country to New York 
two men—ien attractive in personal appear- 
ance; men of ble manners; men not 
without talent; but men of audacity, who, 
—— eee ments oo na sn and its 
ings, desired to figure ely, as 
litical men desire to figure here. One.ceme 
from the pure air and green hills of Vermont. 
Amid its Christian surroundings, its captivat- 
ing scenery, and its frugal population, he had 
been trained in virtue and in virtuous associa- 
tions. But when he entered New York he 
abjured his home and its associations, and put 
on the livery of Satan, the better to serve the 
devil in Wall Street. That man was James 
ve Jr., whose career is well known to you 


* Another man came to New York about the 
same time from the streets and alleys of the 
little city of Wilmington, Delaware. He came 
as a saint, though not wearing sandal, cowl, or 
erozier. He was a member of the Church, 
and traded on his sanctity. The saint worked 
himself in as a director of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, and also as a director of the Credit 
Mobilier of America, while the Satan attempted 
by storm what the saint worked for under the 
cowl. But together they struggled to insinu- 
ate themselves into the Union Pacific Railroad. 
Fisk bought six shares, and strove to fight his 
bis in by the courts of law. McComb was in, 
and aided Jim Fisk to the best of his ability. 
McOomb was all gentleness, goodness, and 
charity, while Fisk, like a roaring lion, ran 
rampant in Wall Street, or in the Central 
Park, emblazoning his courtesans and cyprians 
to the fashionable population of a great city. 
Their tracks were both alike, save in this, that 
the cowl protected the one, while the livery 
of Satan was always exposing the other. 

“Mr. Speaker, these two gentlemen about 
the same time instituted suits against the 
Union Pacific Railroad; the one by Fisk on 
his | go: July 2, 1 the report of which I 
hold before me, and the other by McComb in 
the January term, 1868, of a court in Pennsyl- 
vania; the one in the city of New York before 


Judge Barnard, a man of some renown, who 
appointed as receiver of the road a Mr. Tweed, 
aname of not less renown. Fisk swore in 
that Barnard court what McComb swears also, 
that members of Congress are all, or almost 
all, aga, in substance, that there is no vir- 
tue in public life, all that is left being in the 
bosom of the Fisks and McOombs. When 
wipe to grasp the Union Pacific Railroad, 
swore: 


Iam also informed, and believe, that a number 
of members of Congress have a direct or indi in- 
terest in securing the said Credit Mobilier a contin- 
uance of its present control over the Union Pacific 
Railroad ; that over $500,000 of the funds of the said 
Union Pacific Railroad Company were expended by 
its directors within a single year in bribes to mem- 
bers of Congress and officers of the United States 
Government, and that millions of dollars have been 

iven to such members and officers as bribes, in an 
indirect manner, by giving to them shares in the 
profits of the said Credit Mobilier. 


“ Now, McComb is of the same opinion, and 
has insinuated if not sworn to the like in the 
court of Pennsylvania; of my case it was an 
after-thought that I was given fifty shares of 
the Oredit Mobilier only to corrupt Demo- 
cratic members of Congress, for it was not 
proffered in the Pennsylvania suit or in the 
publication that McComb first caused to be 
made in the New York Sun. 

“Tt turns out, as I understand, that McComb 

is suffering about as much in the court of 
Pennsylvania as Fisk has suffered in the court 
of New York, and hence it became advisable 
to ch the issue or the venue. The Speaker 
of the House, the Vice-President of the United 
States, and the Secretary of the Treasury were 
therefore involved, with other eminent Repub- 
licans in Congress, in the August publicaticn, 
in order either to compel them to compel 
Oakes Ames to pay McComb black-mail, or in 
order to fish for additional testimony before a 
committee of the House, which he knew the 
Speaker or some other member must demand 
as soon as the House assembled in December. 
In other words, he was transferring his. black- 
mail suit from a court in Pennsylvania to a 
court in Congress, where he supposed he could 
create a public opinion which would make 
Ames pay up or drive him ‘from Congress, 
McComb and Fisk both operated in the same 
way. 
Wand here, if I am not misinformed, an 
effort has recently been made in. Washington 
on the part of McOomb—and since this inves- 
tigating committee was started—to settle this 
whole suit here, when McComb, if he was 
compelled to appear ,at all as a witness before 
the committee, would so appear as to dono 
harm to eng bode : 

“ As I have already said, these two suits, in- 
stituted by these two copartners, Fisk and 
McComb—not copartners in business, but co- 
partners in general deviltry—were instituted 
about the same time; one was ended by the 
impeachment of Judge Barnard for his action 


in reference to this he Mma while the other 
was practically ended in the courts of Penn- 
sylvania, and then forced into this House. 
“ Now, when it was found that no 

could be done to the dominant majority of 
this House, as the men assailed were men of 
saflicieo’ Cher aster to sustain themselves be- 
fore the country, or if not men of sufficient 


character, their was trium tin power 
and could satan t em, then, long after this 
publication in the New York Sun, ‘or the first 


time now McComb turns up here before the 
committee, selects me, a Democratic member 
Abi: aor and swears that Mr. Alley, of 

usetts, ex-member of this House, of- 
fered me fifty shares—nay, gave me fifty shares 
—of this Oredit Mobilier stock on condition that 
I would control the Democratic side of the 
House. Sir, he was very late in promulgat- 
ing to the world that the Democracy were cor- 
rupt, only after Grant’s reélection, when the 
Republicans were triumphant and the Democ- 
racy were down under foot; and he selected 
me as a victim upon the discovery of 
what manner of a man he was three a 
I was largely instrumental in having 
turned out of the directorship of the road, of 
which he is now no longer a member. 

“ Now, Mr. Speaker, what could be 
more ludicrous than this, that I, with only 
fifty shares of Credit Mobilier worth only 
$5,000 at par, was invested with the mission 
of bribing all the Democratic members of Con- 

? I was first, I suppose, to buy up the 
Sow York City members, of whom are 
men of property, who would laugh at a $5,000 
bribe; certainly laugh at what would be the 
trivial share of it among a hundred other 
Democratic members. I therewith to in- 
fluence such men as my honorable friend from 
Indiana (Mr. Holman), who not only always 
resists wrong, but often resists right, and can- 
not be induced by any kind of argument to go 


for the right in matters of appropriation, 
or, that I might influence the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Morgan), now in my eye, 


or the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Kerr), or 
the honorable gentleman from tucky (Mr. 
Beck), all of whom I was to influence and 
control by the gift of fifty shares of Oredit 
Mobilier stock, worth $5 ; in a word, that 
I should control the whole Democratic side of 
the House. 

“Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not remember ever 
to have en on matters of business con- 
nected with the Union Pacific Railroad to 
Democratic member of the House, I 
from delicacy as a director of that road. Ido 
not remember, certainly I never attempted to 
influence a member in any way in his vote in 
this House. 

“Mr, Speaker, when a man thus undertakes 
to assail a public man or public men, he 
should look to his own character; and Me- 
Comb has not any character, and has not had 
any for some years past, as I shall proceed to 
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show. He was a mere adventurer, reckless, 
audacious, and devoted only to. Mammon. 
There is in the War Department at the other 


: 


end of the avenue, or was deposited 
December 23, 1864, the result of an exami- 
nation of a military commission investigating 
frauds of army contractors, of which there 
were a great number at that time, as unfortu- 
nately there always are in great civil wars, 
Among those mentioned by the of 
War, and referred to Judge-Ady ~Gen 
eral Holt, at the head of the list indeed as a 
criminal and as a swindling contractor, was 
this Henry 8. McComb; and this. is a matter 
of record now on file at the War De’ te 
“The were referred to Judge Holton. 
the 28d of December, 1864, in order that he 
aight propose some course of action, and he 
bgt, AOS Ny pero oy are- 
suppose in the excitement of the 


“T hold now in my hand, Mr. Speaker, the 
testimony of the select committee i 
to inves the condition of affairs in the 
State of Louisiana, of which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scofield) was chair- 
man, associated with many other gentlemen 
known to this House. In that testimony there 
are re facts very damaging to the char- 
acter of McComb. Without reading the testi- 
mony, I will refer the House to the where. 
pes a set forth. The document is No. 211 
of session, and I refer the House to 
475 to 480. It will be seen that M b 
employed one Kimball, of Pennsylvania, to 
mt through the Louisiana ature the 
ackson Railroad, and according to the testi- 
mony given in this action he sueceeded in the 
pure of the Legislature. For it is said—I 
ois eee we ners 
on the of Gene latter 
of 1862— mee — 
ion, What was the of a Senator ; 
did they a in 


at? : 
Answer, The amount set the names of 
the Senators, with the ion of three or four, 
was, I think, $600. 


Question, Who commanded ahigher price? 
Answer, As I remember, Senator Campbell and 
Senator Pinchback had $2,000 each set opposite their 


Question, Can an name others on the list? 
Answer, No, sir; I didn’t read the list. I thought 
it was a transaction, and I put it in an 
envel 80 ory a 5 pe see cel, an 
es e compose mem- 

bers who voted for mate ma ‘ aout ‘ttky 

Answer, : ere were - 
odd names on the list of members of the House. 

Question. How many members voted for the bill 
who were not on that list? 
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Answer. I don’t know; I wasn’t there when the 
vote was taken. 

Question. Did Mr. Kimball say it cost him more 
to get the bill approved than to get a member to 
vote for the bill? 

Answer. I don’t say that. He stated to me that it 
cost $80,000 to get it through. 

“ That is, through the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture. 

ee the hammer fell.) 

e er: “The House directed that at 
two o'clock to-day, to the exclusion of all 
other orders, the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
Wilson), who has of the resolution 
upon the two per cent. fund of the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, should be entitled 
Me Mayda of Tennessee, said: “I-h 

. Mayn: enn : “T-hope 
that y peg consent the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Brooks) will be permitted to 
conclude,” 

The Speaker: “That may be allowed by 
unanimous consent. It was the duty of the 
Chair to call attention to the fact that that 
was the oe order for this day at two 
o'clock, and that hour has now arrived. The 
Chair will also remark that when a gentleman 
receives the consent of the House to make a 

explanation, he is entitled to one 
our, Half of that time has now expired.” 

Mr. Bingham, of Ohio, said: “I would ask 
the Chair if extending the time of the gentle- 
man from New York will interfere with the 
time allowed for the dak? a cent. resolution ?” 

The Speaker: “It will not. That resolution 
will come motu as soon as the 
gentleman from New York has finished his 
remarks,” 


There being no objection, the extension of 
time was granted. 

Mr. Brooks: “Testimony is given on page 
480, by the same man, with regard to a muni- 
bill where the charter had been defeated. 

quote: 


aaentce. You spoke of the Senate pemsing. a mu- 
pal bill when you refused to pay up. ad you 
a municipal bill the year before? 
Answer. A charter had been defeated. 
ion, Did they have to use money to defeat 


Answer. I do not know. 
Question. You stated that Mr. Kimball told you 
his pri had gone back on him; who was his 


Answer. Henry 8. McComb. 
ane Ts he the purchaser of the Jackson Kail- 


Answer. Yes; he has purchased the interest in 
that road held by the State and by the city. 


“On page 498 of this testimony it will be 
found that, in order to influence the Lonisiana 
Legislature in the control of this Jackson Rail- 
road, MeComb employed the Speaker of the 
House as his counsel, Here is his letter as it 
appears in this testimony : 

Preswent’s Orricz k 
New Orteans, March 11, 1871. 

Dear Sm: I bane oi you my special attor- 

ney and counselor to look after my affairs in connec- 


it 
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tion with my railroad interests in this State. - I be- 
speak your vigilant attention in all matters affecting 
my interests. 

Respectfully yours, H. 8S. McCOMB. 

G. W. Carrer, Esq., attorney-at-law. 

P. 8.—Salary to be fixed by me hereafter. 

“T ask now the Olerk of the House to read 
= of the letter addressed by the Mayor of 

ew Orleans to McComb, which I found among 
the proceedings of the New Orleans City Coun- 
cil. Let me state here, in order to have that 
letter understood, that McComb obtained, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for his Jackson City Rail- 
road, the control of certain pen eys, in 
New Orleans, the control of which seemed to 
be very offensive to the mayor and other 
authorities of the city. I now ask the Olerk 
to read the part of the letter which I have 
marked.” 

The Olerk read as follows: 

I might, perhaps, have thought your memory on 
this point Jet Shaaban own, cna that all feppaced 
as you say; but I the fact that a few weeks 
after the election of the Jackson Railroad directory 
ticket, which was made up by yeu and myself at 
two separate interviews, and which gave you the 
control of the railroad, fen memory proved so de- 
fective that you testified, under oath, you had never 
had any consultation with me in re; to the ticket. 

I must, therefore, insist that I did not make the 
promise you state, and must decline to receive any 
such alleged consent or permission as a justification 
of the company’s closing the streets of the city or 
taking possession of any of the levee or other 
public grounds. BENJ. F. FLANDERS, Mayor. 

Mr. Brooks: “I have caused that letter to 
be read in order to show that in this matter 
of oath-taking Mr. McComb was no more par- 
ticular in New Orleans than he has been be- 
fore this investigating committee. 

“Now, Mr. Speaker, all these are matters 
of entire unimportance provided what Mr. Mc- 
Comb has alleged against me is true. No mat- 


ter what is his character, no matter what is 


his infamy; if he succeeds in convicting me 
of having received a bribe of fifty shares of 
Oredit Mobilier stock, to control the Demo- 
cratic side of this House, corruptly as he al- 
leges, no matter what his indecent associations 
may have been and character, I am not less 
amenable to the justice and punishment of the 
House. ; 

“Mr. Speaker, I do not know that there is 
any law, constitutional, statute, moral, reli- 
gious, or financial, which forbids me or any 
other member of this House from holding 
property. If it be an absolute prerequisite 
that every member of this House shall own 
nothing except the clothes upon his back, and 
shall receive nothing but his daily pay, the 
honor would not pay for the sacrifice he 
would be obliged to make in order to become 
a member of Congress. I hold and shall con- 
tinue to hold that when Congress is not in 
session I have as much right to buy and sell 
ships, stock, houses, lands, and bank stock, as 
any other individual in the community. 

“There is no reason why I should not hold 
fifty shares of Oredit Mobilier stock, or why 
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any other member of the Honse should not 
hold fifty shares of that stock or any other 
kind of property, although there would be a 
good reason why, if a member held an inter- 
est in stock or property of this kind, he should 
very carefully exercise his influence with this 
House in all matters ing to that prop- 
erty. I have refrained generally from giving 
a vote at all in this House are: ca op 
in which I was personally interested. I do 
not remember that I ever cast a vote upon 
any question affecting the Union Pacific Rail- 
road since I was a director of the road or had 
any pecuniary interest in its welfare, I be- 
lieve I have refrained from voting, though I 
have not examined the record, for whatever 
measures may have come up here connected 
with that railroad; not because I had not a 
right to vote, a moral, religious, and constitu- 
tional right to vote, but because, as a matter of 
perhaps over-delicacy, I preferred not to do it. 

“Tt is generally said, and I expect upon 
pretty well-informed authority, that there are 
over eighty members of Co: directly or 
indirectly connected with the banking institu- 
tions of the country. I cannot, for one, see 
that it is any thing to their discredit that they 
are so connected. I know of nothing cal- 
culated to d or destroy their individual 
character or influence in the fact that they 
have received honors at the hands of their 
fellow-citizens at the same time that they were 
engaged in the management of the property 
institutions of the country. 

“Sir, during the darkest hour of the civil 
war, the firm with which I am conn in- 
vested from thirty to one hundred thousand 
dollars in United States stocks. That money 
was the result of a or thirty years’ hard 
labor on my part and on the part of my 
brother, during which we often worked from 
fourteen to sixteen hours a day. We made 
this investment at a time when the prospects 
of peace were uncertain and dou! when 
the foundations of all property seemed to be 
fluctuating under our feet. It was at a time 
when gold was 280 and United States stocks 
— the value of thirty-two cents on the 
dollar in gold. I then mustered all the re- 
sources of my office and invested them in 
United States stocks. 

“But you all know how boldly and vigor- 
ously I denounced the war. I believed it was 
unwise. I thought it ought to have been 
closed much sooner by conciliation and com- 
promise, I do not believe now that it has 
resulted in any benefit to the country. But I 
had sach confidence in my country and m 
countrymen that I believed that, althoug! 
there might be a temporary separation, yet 
the South must and would come back to the 
Union, and I knew that, if it did never come 
back, in the great North and greater North- 
West there was ample security for the $100,000 
which, in that darkest hour of the war, we 
invested in United States stocks. 
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“TI make this preface in order to remark, 
that when an honorable member from Penn- 
sylvania, from the Lancaster district, now dead 
and gone, proposed something very like repu- 
diation, who costalaly espana 
per what the country had prom to pay in 

1d—:many members on the other side of the 
Flouse will recollect it—I denounced it as re- 
a And nc; . honorable member 

m Ohio, not now Congress, proposed 
a like or repudiation, I attacked it, and 
associated a large majority of the Democratic 
members of this House together, and invoked 
them to act with me, and they did act with 
me, and resolved that we would never let the 
stamp of repudiation rest on the 
party. My honorable friend from the Brook- 
yn district of New York (General Slocum 
whom I see before me, who voted 
me, remembers our consultation, and he 
on the instant that we must repudiate all re- - 
pudiation. 

“What wasI todo? Because I held United 
chadsth hair sooiey tovadiaben tea pesesies 
the de country repudi P 
and faith broken? No; I did right to exercise 
whatever influence I had with my Democratic 
associates, to put the stamp of Gespproheliae 
upon that proposition, whether it came from 
a pa of = yi ge this, and gerd 

at a ority, a very jor- 
ity, of the Denietdie members of body 


voted with me. 
“T have laid down this eral chart of 


my action to say that, while claiming the 

to own Credit Mobilier or any other ort 
have never owned directly or indi a sin- 
gle dollar or share of the Credit Mobilier, and 
the records of the company will show that fact, 
despite the testimony of urer before a 
committee of this House, will prove that 
his story is made out of whole cloth, and is 
as a figment, a fiction of his own villainous im- 
agination. 

“The reason why I did not own it, associ- 
ated as I was with those gentlemen connected 
with it, was because, as Rocicunent director, 
I could not own any stock in the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, and I did not feel it t 
or proper, when the laws of the country forbid 
me to own stock in the Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, to own indirectly, in another form, the 
stock of the Credit Mobilier. I supposed 
was money in it, and I with others might have 
bought any number of shares in it, and made 
a most profitable investment. But, from an 
over-sense of delicacy sepenting the law, and 
not because I was a member of Congress, I re- 
frained from owning a sixpence in the stock 
of the Credit Mobilier, 

“But this man will not rest content with 
= rece and will wriggle in we ome 
ations, if not me, eave 
the issue here. Teal bevecten nothing to 
make a stand on. I have a daughter who is 
married, I am sorry to bring these family 
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affairs before this House, but I must do so. 
She married to please herself. She did not 
tarry a planter, or a farmer, or a merchant, 
but she chose to marry a man doing business 
in Pine Street, closely connected with Wall 
Street, whose uncle was president of the board 
. of brokers there, and who himself, from the 
connection, probably, was often more or less 
e ed in stock o I have asked of 
him to let me have the loan of his shares of 
the Credit Mobilier, and that he has done. He 


had purchased shares, the very fifty shares 
out of which all attack on me has grown. 
Here is his certificate of Credit Mobilier, made 


out to Charles H. Neilson, and dated Febru- 
ary, 1868. (Mr. Brooks here exhibited to the 
House the certificate of fifty shares of the Ored- 
it Mobilier.) And here is the receipt of the 
pretent of the Credit Mobilier, Sidney Dil- 
on, for the money he paid him on that day, 
$5,233.33, or $233.33 beyond the par value of 
the Credit Mobilier stock of that day. And 
now, out of this transaction of a person with 
whom I had this relationship, is made this 
whole story of fifty shares of Credit Mobilier 
stock given away to a member of C 

to buy up the whole Democratic side of this 
House. Why, sir, in the old slavery times 
an intelligent, good-looking slave, was worth 
more than that. And what estimate can this 
man, who purchased a Louisiana re, 
who was engaged in robbing soldiers during 
the war, place upon a member of Congress, 
when he not only to buy him with 
$5,000, but with the same $5,000 to buy up all 
the Democratic members of the House associ- 
ated with him ? 

“Mr. Speaker, I think I have sufficiently 
discussed this transaction. I think I have 
sufficiently vindicated a a from any alle- 
gation of being bribed. I am ready to be ex- 
amined inside and out—riddled from top to 
bottom; and in a friendly way, not by a law- 
less exercise of power, I am willing that by 
lettres de cachet, or by ag ecto my private 

here and in New York may be seized 
examined. I am willing that every trans- 
action of my life shall be scrutinized. 

“Thave felt it my duty in all the transac- 
tions of my public life, not only to walk 

but to walk more than straight—to 
bend backward. But I have never felt it my 
duty to impoverish myself, to earn nothing, to 
trade in nothing, and to have nothing, because 
I am a member of Congress. What I have 
earned has been earned by hard and honest 
labor—severe and unremitting industry, often 
working as a journalist in New York from the 
break of day till midnight. My accumulations 
have all been fair, honest, and reputable, and 
such as will bear a thorough examination be- 
fore the world. My newspaper has been profit- 
able; it has yielded me at times large sums of 
money ; and, in investing them wisely and jndi- 
ciously, I have done no more than I had a right 
to do. In the presence of God, and in this 
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House, and before the whole country, I swear 
that on no occasion, at no time whatsoever, 
for no man, have I ever used my influence or 
power, in this body or elsewhere, to accumu- 
late one cent of money, or to add one farthing 
to my fortune. 

“Mr. Speaker, lest I may be censured for 
my connection with the Pacific Railroad as a 
director, and for many transactions in connec- 
tion therewith, which would all bear investi- 
gation, if investigated at the time they took 
place, I have only to ask this House to recall 
the period when there were no railroads in 
Towa, when that State, but a few years ago, 
was a wilderness or a prairie, and when, in 
order to build the Union Pacific Railroad, it 
became necessary, either to bring every thing 
through the mud and prairies of Iowa, or by 
the waters of the Missouri; so that the iron 
used upon that road, which was conveyed to 
the Platte River, or beyond, was often trans- 
ported in wagons; and the timber (as little or 
none existed upon the prairies) was brought 
from the upper or lower waters of the Mis- 
orn, and burnettized to be prepared for that 
To 


“T make this remark without expanding 
upon it; simply saying, that of all the great 
achievements, not only of this age, but of all 
ages, the most wonderful achievement that 
human beings ever engaged in, was the con- 
struction of that railroad from the Missouri to 
the Pacific Ocean. I have seen all or nearly 
all the wonders of the world; I have been on 
the Pyramids of Egypt; I have been on the 

romontory where was the Colossus of Rhodes; 
cians wandered up and down the Great Wall 
of China; and I declare in your presence that, 
in my judgment, no achievement of human in- 
dustry, or human enterprise, or human capi- 
tal, is to be compared with the construction 
of the Pacific Railroad, in view of the circum- 
stances under which it was completed. There 
were, necessarily, great and often wasteful ex- 
penditures of money, and reckless audacity, 
apparently, in the making of contracts. 

“ On the Wasatch Mountains sixty dollars a 
bushel was at one time paid during the winter 
for corn; and for oats the price was corre- 
spondingly high. This road was built eight 
years earlier than the directors were required 
to finish it under their contract. I might 
dwell upon this subject—and I shall perhaps 
at some time hereafter take occasion to do so 
—but to-day I only want to do my duty to 
myself; and that duty I have discharged to 
the best of my ability. For myself, as my 
career is about ending, as I am about to be 
gathered to my fathers—for in the natural 
course of events I cannot much longer dwell 
on this earth—all I have to transmit to my 
children and to their children is my good 
name; and this I value above all price. 

“For the vindication of this, and for no 
other purpose, I have addressed the House 
this day, and challenged investigation. To 


the committee engaged in inv this 
subject I say, search my life from 
to end, ri me through, and, if you 
aught in me corrapt or rotten or suspicions, 
drive me from this Capitol; let my long ca- 
reer be disgraced, and bring reputation neither 
to myself nor my children,” 


[The regular proceedings of the House are 


here resumed.]} 

The Speaker: “The immediately pend- 
ing question is upon the resolution reported 
from the select committee to expel Mr. Oakes 
Ames, which will be followed by the resolu- 
tion to expel Mr. James Brooks, The gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Sargent) introduced 
a substitute affecting the same two gentlemen, 
in separate resolutions, 


amble. The first vote will be as to whether 


the House will substitute what is moved by Pi 


the gentleman from California for the two 
resolutions expelling the member from Massa- 
chusetts . Ames) and the member from 
New York (Mr. Brooks), Afterw: 
the Honse make that substitution, the first 
vote will be on the first resolution in the series 
offered by the gentleman from California, in 
relation to Oakes Ames, and next in relation 
to James Brooks, and then in relation to the 
preamble. 

“The question recurs on the substitute of- 
fered by the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Sargent), which will be again reported.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 

By the rt of the s) committee 
heeia tp hes that the acts pet as offenses 
st members of this House, in connection with 
the Credit Mobilier of America, occurred more than 
five years ago, and long before the election of such 
persons to this Congress, two elections by the peo- 
ple having intervened; and whereas grave doubts 
exist as to the rightful exercise by this Honse of its 
power to expel a member for offenses committed by 
such member long before his election thereto, and 
not connected with such election: therefore— 

Resolved, That the special committee be dis- 
a from the further consideration of this sub- 

Reoleed, That the House absolutely a 


sional attention to the affairs of a corporation in 

ere my as hah IF rasp ve sare 

pended upon the slation o' - 

dosing members of Congress to invest in the stocks 
of anid corporation, 

That this House abso’ condemns 

the conduct of James" Brooks, a member of this 


House from New Y for the use of his position of 
Government Doser ct the Union Pacific Railroad, 


and a member of this House, to procure the 
mont to himself or family of week in the “Graie 
a contract 


Mobilier of America, a ration having 
with the Union Pacifio road, and whose interests 
depended directly upon the legislation of Congress. 

The Speaker: “The first question will be 
whether the resolutions offt by the 
man from California shall be substituted for 
the two resolutions of the committee. Should 
the House vote affirmatively upon that ques- 
tion, the House will then first vote upon the 


receded by a re. ¥ 


should © 


gentle- porati 
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resolution in relation to Oakes Ames, next 
upon the resolution relating to hirseg: opin 
next 


upon the resolution disch com- 
mittee from the further conside of the 
sablecti then upon the preamble,” ; 
e question was taken; and it was decided 
in the affirmative, as follows: oe) di 


Yeas—Messrs. Ay Barnum, Barry, 
dene Senta cao ey le 
ne le . : 
Pee ae Butler, Carroll, Cobb G 


mit pickpe bade bonnan "badly onal 
Eames, Elliott, Ely, worth, Farwell, 
(tas Hower, iter D Fer, arr Ueda 
ag Ae eee 
Kiting Lamison, ‘Lansing Mac- 
Mitchell, 
acker, 


r—115. 

Messrs. Acker, Ambler, Archer, Arthur, 
ry ——— Erasmus W. Beck, Bell, 
Bird, Austin Blair, Boles, Braxton, 


Holman. 
n, Marshall, Mo- 


sella, Lewis, Lo 
; een MeKin- 


L 
Clelland, MoCormiek. Mi 


iblack, E. 
Nib Orr, Hosea Wie Serb Folead, Porter, 
Roberts, 


Sion H. Rogers, Roosevelt, Sh ) Sherw: 
Slater, H, Hourdman Smith, Snapp, peer, 
Stevens, Stevenson, 8 Swarts Terry,, 
Upson, Van Trump, Waddell, Felden, Welezens 
heeler, Whitthorne, Willard, Ji M. Wil- 
son, John T. Wilson, Wood, and Young—110, 
° Nor some cme 3 Ames, m , 
ree! er, Garfield, Kelley, Kerr, 9! 
MaNe ay, Morgan, Seohela: Starkweather, and Teds 


So the substitute was agreed to. ay 

The Speaker: “The Olerk will now read the 
first resolution on which the action of the 
Honse is asked,” ; 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House absolutely condemn the 
conduct of Oakes Ames, a member of this House 
from Massachusetts, in seeking to procure congres- 
sional attention to the affairs of a corporation in 
Tone nto Sere eae 

‘on; 88. 

meaibers of Congress to invest in stock of said cor- 
on, 

The question was then taken; and there 
were as follows: , 

Yras—Messrs, Acker, Ambler, Archer, Arthur, 


Banks, Barber, Barnum, Beatty, Erastus W. Beck, 


CONGRESS, UNITED STATES. 


Blair, Boarman 


Bell, Bigby, Biggs, Bird, Austin 
See eeRright, B Bunnell, Bur- 


Boles, Braxton, . mine h 
chard, Burdett, Caldwell, Campbell, Carroll, Clarke, 
Cobb, Coburn, Conger, Cotton, Cox. 
Crocker, Crossland, Darrall, Davis, 
Dox, , Duell, Duke, Dunnell, Eames, Ely, 
Finkelnburg, Charles Foster, Henry D. Foster, 
Wilder D. Foster, Golladay, 
Goodrich, Griffith alsey, Ham- 
bleton, Hancock George 
Joseph B. Hawley, Hay, Gerry W Havel Rewer, 
: ley, Ha; . Hazelton, Jo 
W. Hazelton, Hereford. 
Hoar, Holman, Houghton, Ke 
am, Killinger, King, Kinsella, 
Lansing, Leach, Lewis, Lowe ; 
Manson, Marshall, 
, McJunkin, 
Merrick, McGrew, Benjamin F. 
Monroe, Moore, Morey, Leonard yers, Silas 
Niblack, William E. Niblack, Orr, Packard; Hosea W. 
C. Parker, Pendleton, Poland, Porter, 


Van Trump, V; an, Waddell Wakeman, 

Wallace, Warren, Wells, 
ley, Whitthorne, Willard, Williams of Indiana, 
Jeremiah M. Wilson, John T. Wilson, Winchester, 
Wood, and Young—1 


erick’R. Butler, Comingo, oon er, Dickey, Eldredge, 
Elliott, Bs , Farwell, Hays, Hooper; May- 
nas, ~ en: ct) 3 ‘ reine Ii M 
erce, ‘er, Seeley, 8, Snaj 
Snyder, 8t- John, ‘Twichell, Gone: and Willicns 
of New York—37. 
Not Vorme—Messrs. Ames, Bingham, James G. 


Blair, Coghlan, C: Dawes, Farnsworth, For- 
Ker, Garfield, Hanks, K MeNeely, Mor- 
gan, 


elley, Kerr 
Palmer, Peters, Platt, Scofield, Sheldon; 
weather, Sypher, and Taffe—22. 


So the resolution was Pa se 
The question was upon adopting the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Resolved, That this House absolutely condemns 
the conduct of James Brooks, a member of this 
House from New York, for the use of his position 
of Government Director of the Union Rail- 
road and of member of this House to procure an 
proms ma) 308 to himself or his family of s' in the 
Credit Mobilier of America, a corporation having a 
contract with the Union Pacific Railroad, and whose 
porn depended directly upon the legislation of 

ongress, 


The question was taken; and there were as 
follows: 


Ambler, Archer, Arthur, 
Barnum, Beatty, Erasmus W. Beck, 
Bell, Bigby, Biggs, Bird, Austi Boarman, 
Hottie CadWalr Guat Cina Coby Cobre 
urdett, Caldwell, Campbell, Carroll, Co’ obr 

* Cotton, Crebs, Critcher, Crocker, Crossland, 
Davis, Dodds, Donnan, Dox, DuBose, Duell, Duke, 
Dunnell, Eames, El Finkelnburg, Charles Foster, 
Henry D. Foster, ilder D. Foster, Frye, Getz, Gid- 
dings, Goodrich, Griffith, Haldeman, , Halsey, 

bleton, Hancock, Handley, Harmer, Harper, 
George E. Harris, John T., Harris, Havens, John B. 
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Hawley, Joseph R. Marley, Hay, Gerry W. Hazel- 
e 


ton, John W. Hazelton, Hereford, Herndon, Hib- 
Hill, Hoar, Holman, Houghton, Kendall, 
Ketcham, Killinger, Kinsella, 


Lamison, Lamport, 
Lansing, Leach, Lewis, Lowe, Lynch, Macintyre, 
Manson, Marshall, McClelland eCormick, Me- 
Crary, McGrew, McJunkin McKee, McKinney, Mer- 
riam, Merrick, Mitchell, Monroe, Moore, Morey, 
Leonard he Silas L. Niblack, William E. Ni 
lack, Orr, Packard, Packer, Hosea W. Parker, Isaac 
C. Parker, Pendleton, Poland, Porter, Potter, Price, 
Prindle, Randall, Read, Edward Y. Rice, John M, 
et Ritchie, lis ._ Roberts, Robinson, John 
, Sion H. ers, Roosevelt, Rus! urgent 

Sessions, Shanks, Shelibecces Sherwood, Shober, 
Shoemaker, Slater, Slocum, H. Boardman Smith, 
John A, Smith. Worthington C. Smith, Snyder, 
Speer, Sp: Stevens, Stevenson, Storm, Stough- 
ton, Stowe M4 Sutherland, Swann Terry, Thomas, 
Dwight Townsend, Washington Townsend Turner, 
Tuthill, Tyner, Upson an Trump, Vaughan, 
Waddell akeman, Walden Waldron, Wallace, 
Wells, Wheeler, Whiteley, Whitthorne, Willard, 
Williams of Indiana, Jeremiah M. Wilson, John T. 
Wilson, Winchester, and Wood—174. 

Nays—Messrs. Adams, Averill, Barry, James B. 
Beck, Buffinton, Benjamin F. Butler, Roderick R. 
Butler, Clarke, Comingo, Conner, Dickey, Eldredge, 
Elliott, Farwell, Garrett, Golladay, Hays, Hooper, 
bb batts ae cy De Negiey, tege tbe 

A ine eley, Sloss, Sna t. John, Voor- 

Been and Williams of New ork 32. y 

Nor Vorrye—Mesers. Ames, Bingham, James G. 
Blair, Brooks, Coghlan, Cox, Creely, Darrall, 
Dawes, Esty, Farnsworth, Forker, Garfield, Hanks, 
Kelley, Kellogg, Kerr, King, MeNeely, Benjamin F- 
Meyers, Morgan, Palmer, Peters, Platt, William R. 
Roberts, Sawyer, Scofield Sheldon, Starkweather, 
Sypher, Taffe, Twichell, Warren, and Young—#4. 

So the resolution was adopted. 

The Speaker: “The Clerk will now report 
the next resolution.” 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the special committee be dis- 
mort by from the further consideration of the sub- 


The question was taken; and it was decided 
the negative—yeas 104, nays 114, not vot- 

g 22. 

So the House refused to discharge the com- 
mittee. 

; The Clerk again read the preamble, as fol- 
ows: 

Whereas, By the report of the ial committee 
wherein 1ckppenns that the acts > ae as offenses 
against members of this House in connection with 
the Credit Mobilier of America occurred more than 
five years ago, and long before the election of such 

rsons to this Congress, two elections by the people 

aoe 8 intervened; and whereas grave doubts exist 
as to the rightful exercise by this House of its power 
to expel a member for offenses committed by such 
member long before his election thereto and not 
connected with such elections: therefore— 

The question was taken; and it was de- 
cided in the negative—yeas 98, nays 1138, not 
yoting 29. 

So the preamble was not agreed to. 

This session of Congress closed on March 
4th, at noon. Among the numerons acts 
passed was one to abolish the grades of admi- 
ral and vice-admiral in the Navy of the United 
States; another abolished the franking privi- 
lege. By another act the pay of certain offi- 
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cers and members of Congress was fixed. 
This part of the act was as follows: 


On and after the 4th day of March, 1878, the 
President of the United States shall receive in fu 
for his services during the term for which he shi 
have been elected, the sum of $50,000 annum, 
to be d monthly; the Vice-President of the 
United States shall receive in fullfor his services, 
daring the term for which he shall have been elected, 
the sum of $10,000 per annum, to be paid monthly ; 
and the Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States shall receive the sum of $10,500 per 
annum, and the justices of the Supreme Court of 
the United States shall receive the sum of $10,000 
per annum each, to be paid monthly ; the Secretary 
of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of War, the Secre' of the Navy, the Secre- 
tary of the Taterior, the Attorney-General, and the 
Postmaster-General, shall receive $10,000 per annum. 
each, for their services, to be paid monthly; an 
each Assistant Secretary of the ury, State, and 
Interior Departments, shall receive as annual com- 

msation, to be paid monthly, $6,000; and the 

peaker of the House of Representatives shall after 
the present Congress receive, in full for all his ser- 
vices, compensation at the rate of $10,000 per an- 
num, and Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
in Uongress, ry | Senators, Represen ves, 
and Delegates in the Forty-second Congress hold- 
ing such office at the passage of this act, and whose 
claim to a seat has not been adversely decided, shall 
receive $7,500 per annum each, and this shall be in 
lieu of all pay and allowance, except actual indi- 
vidual traveling expenses from their homes to the 
seat of Government and return, by the most direct 
route of usual travel, once for each session of the 
House to which such Senator, member, or Dele; 
belongs, to be certified to under his hand to the dis- 
bursing officer, and filed as a voucher: Provided, 
That, in settling the pay and allowances of Sena- 
tors, members and Delegates in the Forty-second 
Congress, all mileage shall be deducted and no al- 
lowance made for expenses of travel. 


CONNECTICUT, The Republicans of this 
State assembled in convention at New Haven, 
on Febraary 5, 1873, for the purpose of nomi- 
nating their candidates for Governor and the 
other State officers, The whole number of yotes 
at the beginning was 466, and the nominations 
- made were as follows: for Governor, Henry 
P. Haven, of New London; for Lieutenant- 
Governor, Charles 8. Griswold, of Chester; 
for Secretary of State, John M. Hall, of Wind- 
ham; for Treasurer, David P. Nichols, of 
Danbury; for Controller, John T. Rockwell, of 
Winsted. Messrs. Griswold and Nichols were 
nominated (the latter senominated) for their 
respective offices by acclamation. 

he following platform was adopted by the 
convention : 

Raolved, That the Republican party of the State 
of Connecticut pledges itself to the maintenance of 
the principles of political faith by which it has been 
enabled under the providence of God to save the 
Constitation, restore the Union, and secure the bless- 
ings of republican liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity. 

Raoléel, That, as the best guarantee of the per- 
manency of these principles and the security of the 
rights of all men without distinction of race, birth- 
place, or color, we hail the reélection of the soldier 
statesman, Ulysses 8, Grant, by a majority so unex- 
ampled as to have silenced the tongue oF 
derer, and made it evident to the world that neither 
republics nor republicans are ungrateful, 


the slan- , 
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Resolved, We point with pride to the glorious ree- 
ord of the Administration: to the successful settle- 
ment of the Alabama ditticulty ; to the establishment 
of correct principles of international law; to the 
treaties wit foreign powers by which the rights of 
naturalized citizens have been secured abroad and 
facilities increased; to the reduction of the 
bt and to the avoidance of a Fed commercial 
panic and disaster; to the firm and honorable efforts 
to procure the abolition of slavery in the Spanish 
colonies ; to the uration of a wise aud humane 
policy toward our Indian tribes; to the direction of 
means for the reform of the abuses in the civil ser- 
vice and the restriction of United States officials to 
the duties uA Log offices. nti 
we congratu ¢ country upon 
the steady disappearance of the spirit of vi at 
the South and passing away of the revolutionary 
necessity of any interference with the local affairs of 
the States. e denounce corruption of men of all 
parties in high places, We have no apology or ex- 
cuse for those of our own, but desire the fullest 
investigation, and demand the punishment of the 
guilty, conscious that the Republican party is strong 
enough to purify its own that it cannot be 
strong if it neglects its duty in this res and that 
it can only continue to commend itself to the con- 
fidence of the country by purging itself of unworthy 
elements, 

Resolved, That the Republican party confidently - 
asks the judgment of the people upon the conduct 
of affairs of this State during the year to its 
economy and to the intelligent attention to its mate- 
rial, reformatory, charitable, and educational inter- 
ests. 

Resolved, That it is the oe of the State to be vi- 
gilant in the protection of the rights and interests 
of the people, against the en ments of power- 
ful corporations, and es in holding ads 
strictly to the responsibilities and duties contem- 
P by their charters, 

Resolved, That inasmuch as drunkenness still 
vails to an alarming extent, in may parts of our State. 
we favor such further legislation as shall be required 
to remove this t evil, and promote sobriety, in- 
dustry, and the happiness of the people in our Com- 
monwealth, 

Resolved, That we yg ny A commend the can- 
didates for State officers, this day nominated, to the 
5 yl of the na upon their merits and ser- 
vices and eminent fitness for their several offices, 
and pledge them and the principles they represent 
our undivided support, 


The work of nominating candidates was 
progressing, when the president asked leave 
to lay before the convention three resolutions 
handed to him by a delegation of the Labor- 
Reformers, with the request that they might 
be referred to the Committee on Platform; 
the said resolutions relating, severally, to the 
usury laws, to a bureau of labor statistics, and 
to the working-hours of women and children 
in factories. By order of the convention, they 
were so referred. The chairman of that com- 
mittee, after the reading of the platform, re- 
ported also on these resolutions, dissuading 
action on the bureau of labor statistics an 
the working-hours of women and children in 
factories; and offering a substitute for the 
resolution relating to the usury laws. A dele- 
gate offered the following preamble and reso- 
lution as a substitute for that reported, and 
moved to insert it in the regular platform: 


Whereas, Advantage has been taken of the repeal 
of the usury law by the last Legislature, so as to op- 
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press borrowers of mo! the charge of excessive 

rates of interest: ainoedeeee 

i of this convention 
enact a usury law tliat 

of excessive rates of inter- 


Which pagan Beard some oe a 
concerning the insertion of it in the platform, 
was adopted by the convention, and the plat- 
form was ratified as a whole. 

A resolution was afterward offered by the 
same delegate and ado by the conyention, 
declaring that a law d be enacted by the 
State, limiting the time of work for women 
and children employed in factories, so as not 
to exceed ten hours a day. 

A resolution, declaring in favor of a consti- 
tutional convention to revise the organic law 
of the State, was proposed for adoption, but 
strenuously opposed, and finally voted down. 
P rmseecyme the convention adjourned sine 


The Democrats of the State held their con- 
vention at Hartford on the 29th of February, 
which was very numerously attended, not a 
few of the delegates present belonging to the 
Liberal Republican party who made common 
cause with the Democrats. All the candidates 
proposed for the several State offices were 
nominated by this convention unanimously, 
some of them by acclamation, as follows: for 
Governor, Charles B. Ingersoll, of New Haven; 
for Lieutenant-Governor, George E. Sill, of 
Hartford; for of State, Mervin H. 

, of Oanterbury; for Treasurer, William 
E. ond, of New Canaan; for Controller, 

R. Goodrich, of Vernon. The above- 
named candidates for Lieutenant-Governor and 
Treasurer, respectively, were Liberal Republi- 
cans. 

The following platform was then unanimous- 
ly adopted: 

Resolved, That the Democratic and Liberal party 
is based u the principles of the constitution de- 
clared at Cincinnati and timore; it is firm in the 
conviction that its cause is just, and that its final 
success cannot be long delayed. 

That we arraign the President of the 

United States for using his pardoning power in the 
interest of the ballot-box stuffers and rs; for 
wroerting the high trusts committed to his hands, 
at a time of extraordinary demoralization and public 
to the interests of those who make sport of 

and debauch the elections; for striking 

down a faithful cabinet officer, to please a corrupt 
, and persisting in retaining another, who pays 
out to cormorants vast sums of the le’s 
taxes in violation of all law; for using the army to 
crush the civil power and the rights of States. We 
arraign the Vice-President and Vice-President-elect 
of the United States for their complicity in one of 
the greatest and most corrupt schemes of bribery 
ever known to influence the votes of Congressmen 
to take ea n't millions of the public money, for 
the benefit of a corporation organized for the sole 
Sf the raiidel.vortel consgiog Nigh eaten 
0! 6 occu \- 
tions, for the aid Sore, renteved to aeropt 
rings; for the waste of public money upon steam- 

~ ship subsidies, and for wickedly squandering the 
public lands upon combinations as corrupt as the 
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Credit Mobilier. We arraign the 
diates Senator Caldwell and places Senator Cameron 
ta the head of the committee over which Charles 
Sumner so long presided to the satisfaction of all 
parties. We arraign that party for its manifold cor- 
ruptions in the elections, in the appropriations, in 
the contracts, and in the legislative and executive 
de ents of the Government. 

‘ the interference of Federal office- 
holders, from the Presiaent downward, in political 
affairs which are exclusively under State jurisdic- 
tion, has already led to results which should rouse 
thoughtful attention and prompt action on the part 
of voters. A Governor, receiving no votes from the 
people, foisted upon a State by presidential orders ; 
the creation of a State Legislature by Executive de- 
cree; and the destruction by Con of electoral 
votes of two States, and parts of the electoral vote 
of another State, are among the alarming results of 
centralization and usurpation practised by the Ad- 
ministration y- 

Resolved, That the sympathies of this convention 
and of al] who believe in national independence and 
republican [Ab phere, are due to the indomitable 
patriots of Cuba, in the arduous struggle for freedom 
and just government which they have so long and 
80 bravely maintained in the face of enormous odds 
and unprecedented difficulties. Though the Ad- 
ministration at Washington has been against them 
the hearts of the American people have never cease 
to feel for their sufferings, or to pray for their 
success, 


that repu- 


Resolved, That we welcome Spain to the sisterhood 
of republics, and look forward to the freedom of 
Cuba as a necessary and e: consequence, 

Resolved, That in the death of Horace Greeley the 
country has lost one of its able and distinguished 
public men—one who showed himself capable of 

country before y—who kept himself 
pure in a time of corruption, and who, earlier than 
most of his fellow-countrymen, saw and condemned 
the prevalent depravity of the Republican leaders 
and warned the poop in these forcible words: ‘ 
insist that the Jegislation of your country, national 
and State, needs purification, and that the leading 


men in our Government should be called to justice. 


, That the repeal of the usury law, fol- 
lowed by an unusual stringency in the money mar- 
ket of this and other States, resulted in evils 
that call for remedy—not the least of which is the 
tendency to change our savings institutions from 
depositories of the greatest safety to sah pe in- 
stitutions of a questionable character. Further action 
on the part of the Legislature is demanded. 

Resolved, That since the adoption of the constitu- 
tion of this State, over fifty years ago, new indus- 
tries and vast public en’ es have come into ex- 
istence. In every department a revision is otf 
and is demanded by the general interests of the 
State; and we recommend a call for a constitutional 
convention ty, the ensuing General Assembly. 

Fesolved, That the legislation of this State to pro- 
tect labor and laboring children has been in the right 
direction, but something more is needed; and, to se- 
eure the equal and just advantages of education to 
the poor, as well as the wealthy, we deem the estab- 
lishment of a Bureau of Labor Statistics in this State 
to be important, 


Immediately after the foregoing platform had 
heen adopted, a delegate, in behalf the Labor- 
Reformers, offered ‘the following resolutions, 
recommending their adoption as a whole: 

Resolved, That we demand the reénactment of the 
usury laws of this State, which were repealed by the 
last Legislature, believing their repeal to: be injurious 
to the interests of honest labor and legitimate busi- 
ness ; its direct tendency being to increase a rate of 
interest already oppressive and to increase the taxes 
of the already over-taxed producing classes. 
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, That the interests of the om require 
the establishment of a State Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, similar to that existing in the State of Mas- 
sachusetts, whereby the condition and interests of 
the producing classes may be fully understood. We 
also demand that our representatives in Congress 
use their influence and votes to establish a national 
commission for the purpose of gathering and prepar- 
ing statistical and other information in reference to 
the condition of the re classes. 

Resolved, That eight hours’ daily labor is sufficient 
for transacting the business of the country, and that 
the improvements in the arts and sciences should 
tend to lessen the hours of manual labor, and that 
women and children should not be employed in our 
manufacturing establishments more than ten hours 


a day. 

These resolutions were unanimously adopt- 
ed, and the convention adjourned. 

The members of the Temperance Association 
assembled in convention in January, 1873, 
when they declared their object, and set forth 
the means necessary for its realization, and 
adopted the following platform : 


Resolved, That the great foe of modern Christian 
civilization is the dram-shop; that it violates the 
law of God, and is hostile to the best interests of 
men, and therefore is a thing to be destroyed ; that 
to despair of the possibility of its destruction, is to 
lack faith in God and the moral power of good men. 
We therefore believe that it can be destroyed, and 
we ase pence God helping us, that it shall be de 
stroyed, 

wed, That all eaperieaes shows that the only 
effective method of its destruction is by force of law, 
backed by the powers of moral sentiment, and sus- 
tained by unintermitted moral effort, and the only 
method of law that has been found to avail for this 
is that of prohibition, enforced by the authority and 
executed by the officers of the State. We therefore 
condemn the action of the Legislature in refusing to 
give effect to the prohibitory law of the State, by 
the establishment of a police force for its execution, 
and ins repealing the law and substituting in 
its — the tried-out and broken-down experiment 
of license, and we demand the renunciation of that 
rinciple, and the reéstablishment of a prohibitory 
aw, by a force adequate to its execution. 
Hesoleed, That such a law should make liquor, held 
for purposes of illegal sale, subject to seizure and 
confiscation, and this not only as stored, but in tran- 


sit, and the illegal traffic responsible for all damages’ 


resulting therefrom, and the repute of such sale 
should be held valid ground of conviction and pun- 
ishment. 

Resolved, That the liquor law of the last session 
of the Legislature is a public fraud—first, in that it 
professes to leave the question of the sale of liquor 
to be drunk as a beve to the free and unembar- 
rassed decision of the citizens of the several towns, 
whereas it associates with such sale what is known 
as the legitimate sale, and refuses the supply of li- 
quors for medical and mechanical purposes, unless, 
with this, the sale for common tippling purposes is 
also authorized, thus putting the towns under bonds 
of their legitimate needs to allow the illegitimate 
sale; second, in that, while professing to give the 
towns the option of prohibiting the traffic within 
their bounds, it furnishes them no effective means of 
enforcing their decision, thus leaving their vote an 
empty form; third, in that it virtually pledges 
licensed dealers protection against the Valleweed 
sale, which pledge it leaves unfulfilled, thus return- 
ing no equivalent for the license-money received ; 
fourth, in that that it threatens the unlicensed dealers 
with penalties which it fails to visit on them. Thus 
everybody who trasts in it is cheated by it, and it is 
time that the course of this dishonesty wore aban- 
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doned as unworthy of the State, and that a square and 
honest style of dealing with the traftic were inangu- 
rated in its >. 

Resolved, That we indorse the bill now before Con- 
gress peebiing the manuf im and 
sale of intoxicating liquors for d. ng purposes, 
within those parts of the country subject to the na- 
tional control, and demand its enactment into law. 

Resolved, That we believe in all the good things in 
which the other parties believe before el and 
which the dominant y of the country shows 
such rare facility of forgetting as soon as the elec- 
tion is over, viz.: civil service reform, ity in 
the administration of public affairs, decentral 
tion in the national Government, res for the 
7 of the Sates, national reconciliation, labor 
reform, ete, and we pledge ourselves to e them 
into law so fast and so far as we are intrusted 
the power. 


The State election in April, 1878, resulted 
in favor of the Democratic-Liberal Republican 
ticket. The whole number of votes then cast 
for Governor was 86,831 ; of which Mr. 
soll,the Democratic candidate, received 45,039 ; 
the Temperance candidate, about 2,000; which 
would leave less than 40,000 for Mr. Haven, 
the Republican candidate, Three Republicans 
and one Democrat were elected to . 
The Legislature was Democratic by a con- 
siderable majority. 2 

On May 7th the General Assembly met at 
Hartford, and opened their regular session. 
Both Houses met in joint convention, and the 
Governor-elect appeared before them in person 
and took the oath of office, as did also the Secre- 
tary of State, the Treasurer, and the Controller, 
successively. The Lieutenant-Governor had 
previously taken his oath in the Senate, which 
body he had also led into the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives for the joint convention, as its 
president. 

The debt of the State was reduced in the 
course of the last fiscal year $565,683.92, and 
bonds amounting to $623,400 were purchased 
which leaves outstanding, at the beginning of 
May, 1878, $5,095,900; with $788,078.06 on 
hand in the Treasury. : 

The revenue of the State on account of the 
civil list during the same year amounted, in the 
aggregate, to $2,084,465.24; the sources which 
most contributed to make up that sum having 
been the two-mill tax on the towns, $785,888.- 
77; the tax on savings-banks, $471,222.90; 
the tax on railroad companies, $339,620.44; 
and the tax on mutual insurance companies, 
$305,670.88. 

The expenditures were $1,175,567.88, di- 
vided as follows: salaries of executive officers 
for the year, $5,700; of judicial offi $59,- 
950; cost of the General Assembly of the last 
session, $92,276.18 ; judicial expenses, $185,- 
878.74; contingent expenses, $146,823.84 ; 
Board of Education, $8,935.81; Director of 
State-prison, $600; State Purveyors, $3,426.- 
50; families of volunteers, $108,448.85; ad- 
vance to quartermaster-general, $5,000; to 
paymaster-general, $48,000; to adjutant-gen- 
ral, $8,000; public buildings, $89,117.60 ; mis- 
cellaneous amounts, $362,126.53. 
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The sum of $333,402 was paid last year as 
interest on State bonds. “= : 

The total value of taxable p in Con- 
necticut, which on the 31st of March, 1872, 
was less than $340,000,000, advanced in the 
twelve following months above $9,000,000, it 
being set down for the same date in 1873 at 
$348,855,457. Nearly $6,000,000 of this in- 
crease represents the value of new buildings in 
the mean time erected, or of improvements 
made in old ones, 

The public-school fand continues to be in a 
_ prosperous condition. The total amount of 

this fund on September 2, 1872, was $2,044,- 
190.81, secured by contracts, bonds, and mort- 


on Connecticut, or otherwise in- 
as WS: 


In accordance with a law passed last year, 
all debtors residing in other States have been 
required to pay up in fall. All new loans made 
from this fund since August 81, 1872, bear in- 
terest at seven per cent. per annum. 

The ae of the fund during the year 
ending April 1, 1873, were, of revenue, $191,- 
986.96, including cash on hand April 1, 1872. 

The savings-banks in operation within the 
State, at the beginning of 1878, numbered 78, 
the total of their respective assets being $71,- 
271,395.10, and of their deposits, $68,523,- 
397.88. Nearly $22,000,000 were deposited, 
and a little over $16,000,000 withdrawn, in the 
course of 1872, . 

During the last year these banks raised 
their usual rate of interest on loans to seven 
and a half and eight per cent.; in some cases 
much higher. As the object of their estab- 
lishment is trust and security, rather than 
uistare for profit, the Governor urges the 

re to keep a watchful eye on the af- 
fairs of these institutions, and adopt measures 
calculated to hinder the continuance and pre- 
vent a deme pid of such practices. 

He further recommends, as his predecessor 
did to the preceding Legislature, that such 
ag een of the  erpy in the savings-banks as 

loaned on real estate should, in justice, be 
declared exempt from taxation, which, in such 
cases, is in reality a double tax laid on the 
borrowers’ property, and paid by them. 

There are in Connecticut eight chartered 
trust companies, and three organized under the 
emir hes caer a - being, ee 
aggregate, $2,263,890, and the deposits he’ 
by them, $2,869,406.19. The amount loaned 
by them on mortgage security is $762,175, and 
in bills of discount and demand loans, $3,361,- 
656.93. 

There are four State banks of discount, hav- 
ing, together, a capital of $1,450,000. 
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The operations of life, fire, and marine in- 
surance a. ana in Connecticut represent 
exceedingly large sums of money. ‘The re- 
cent report of the Commissioner of Insurance, 
for the year 1872, fills up two volumes, the 
first being devoted to fire and marine, the 
second to life and accident insurance. The 
condition of life and accident insurance com- 
panies of other States doing business in Con- 
necticut, the amount of premium notes held 
by them on December 31, 1872, and the 
amount of business t: that year in 
Connecticut by outside and home companies, 
respectively, were briefly as follows: “‘The 
net decrease of new business of 1872 was $1,- 
413,153, against a net decrease the year pre- 
vious of $32,638,266. The amount of insur- 
ance terminated during the year was $246,- 
823,857, against $300,522,174 the year before. 
The amount of premium notes held December 
81, 1872, by nineteen companies of other 
States, was $15,708,164.94, against $14,881,- 
171.21 held at the close of 1871. Thirteen 
companies show an increase of $1,076,828.26, 
while six companies show a decrease of $249,- 
834.53 ; leaving a net increase of $826,993.73, 
against a net increase of $258,768.18 in 1871. 
The ratio of premium-notes to gross assets of 
the several companies ranges from .08 to 58.07; 
average ratio, 18.17. Ratio of notes to aggre- 
gate assets, 9.09. The net increase in the 
amount of notes held 1 gasket compa- 
nies was $707,145.59. e aggregate amount 
of notes received during the year was $5,721,- 
241.29, against $8,069,391.47 received in 1871; 
a decrease of $2,348,150.18. Only six com- 
panies show an excess of notes taken in 1872 
as compared with 1871, aggregating $258,257, 
while three of the remaining nineteen report 
none taken the past year. 

“ Connecticut companies issued 2,686 poli- 
cies, insuring $4,508,323, and received in new 
and renewal premiums $1,466,147.99, and paid 
for losses $852,676. The whole number of 
policies in home companies on lives of Con- 
necticut citizens was 15,747, covering $81,268,- 
184 of insurance. The ratio of loss during 
the year to the mean amount at risk was 1.13. 
The whole number of policies issued by the 
twenty-three companies of other States was 
1,567, covering $3,826,111 of insurance. The 
whole amount received during the year for 
new and renewal premiums was $699,801.44. 
Paid for losses, $273,541. The whole number 
of policies reported in force by these compa- 
nies was 9,336, insuring $21,032,884. The ratio 
of loss to the mean amount at risk was 1.30. 
The aggregate of business in the State, of all 
the companies represented in this report, was 
4,258 policies, insuring $7,884,484. The whole 
number of policies in force, 25,118; whole 
amount insured thereby, $52,801,068. Whole 
amount of premiums collected, $2,165,949.43. 
Whole amount of losses paid during the year, 
$626,217; ratio of aggregate loss to mean 
amount at risk, 1.20.” 
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For the year 1873, thirty-four life and cas- 
ualty insurance companies are authorized to 
transact business in Connecticut, their gross 
assets amounting, in the aggregate, to $254,- 
$92,070.80. 

The fire-insurance companies doing business 
in the State at the sec 4 of 1878 num- 
bered ninety-eight; of which twenty-seven 
were Connecticut companies, sixty-three in- 
corporated by other States, and eight foreign 
companies, 

The gross premium 3 of these com- 
pauies, on risks written in Connecticut during 
the year 1872, were $1,682,449.68; the losses 
incurred within that petet, $535,433.84; 
showing the receipts to have been more than 
three times as large as the losses. About the 
same ratio was obtained in the previous year. 

The amount of risks written in 
Connecticut during the year was $147,717,429. 

Of the companies chartered in other States 
and allowed to do business in Connecticut, 
twenty-eight were adinitted in 1872, and the 
number of those suspended or withdrawn, 
during the same year, was seventeen. 

An account of the condition of the various 
companies in operation at the time of the re- 
port is given by the commissioner, a samm 
of which is as follows: ‘The egate cas 
capital, December 81, 1872, of the stock com- 

anies transacting business in the State, was 
$26,292,010, against $26,021,010 the year be- 
fore. The gross assets of the American and 
foreign companies were $70,831,292.17, against 
$66,428,213.27 the year before. The gross lia- 
bilities, exclusive of capital, are $39,468,425.19, 
and inclusive of capital, $65,760,435,19, leav- 
ing an aggregate net surplus of $6,017,846.86, 
and surplus, as regards policy-holders, of $31,- 
429,019.58, which amply guarantees all out- 
standing risks under ordinary circumstances. 

“The aggregate premium income was $48,- 
869,894.85; income from all other sources (ex- 
cept assessments on stockholders), $4,763,- 
831.52; total income, $53,633,526.37. The 
aggregate loss payments were $41,652,817.81 ; 
expenditures for all other purposes, $15,652,- 
518.70; total expenditures, $57,804,829.51, an 
excess of expenditures over income of $3,671,- 
103.14, which represents the expense to net 
surplas accumulations and capital stock (not 
to ee of the loss of dividends) at which 
the business has been conducted during the 
year covered by the report. 

“The fire risks in force at the close of the 
year are reported at $4,029,021,651, against 
$3,418,583,601, reported by companies repre- 
‘sented in the last report, an increase of the 
amount at risk of $610,458,050. The marine 
and inland risks in force aggregated $36,480,- 
‘761.15, against $41,422,402.78 reported at the 
close of 1871, a decrease of $4,941,241.63, 
The fire risks written during 1872 are reported 
at $4,593,596,351, against $3,486,465,748 re- 
Brier for the preceding year, an increase of 

1,107,130,608. In the above summaries the 
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business of the home mutuals is not included. 
The gross cash assets of these companies ag- 
gregate $620,694.39 ; premium notes and liens, 
in various forms, subject to assessment, $4,- 
$93,629, The risks written during the year 
aggregate $20,250,999. Oash premiums re- 
ceived thereon, $151,078.68; average premium 
rate, .74. Whole amount at risk as 

$18,446,098.52. Ten of these com re- 
port losses during the year aggregating $65,- 
048.48. , Mi 

The expenditures for the public schools in 
1872 amounted, in the aggregate, to $1,528,- 
440.07; of which $1,127,717.67 was raised 
town aay ee 2 has school- or 
contributed to this expense by paying - 
924, the per capita dividend at the Bg rate 
of one dollar for each child of school age in 
the State. Thirteen thousand five hundred 
and twelve children did not attend any school 
d the year 1872. The number of chil- 
dren between four and sixteen years of age in 
January, 1873, was 182,943, E 

In the General Hospital for the Insane, at 
Middletown, there were 271 ents under 
treatment, their daily ave uring the year 
having been 264. e number of those admit- 
ted within that period was 74, and of the dis- 
charged, 65. The applications for admission 
were 190, 

There were twenty deaths in the h 
during the year, several patients having died 
almost immediately after their admission. 

Many among the male patients are made to 
work on the farm connected with the hospital, 
which labor is reported to prove beneficial to 
ee and help to hasten the recovery of their 
sanity... 

The receipts of this institution during the 
year amountéd to $88,623.75; which was suf- 
ficient to cover all its current and 
leave a surplus on hand of $1,811.89. 

Of the insane under treatment in the hospi- 
tal last year, they being classified as the law. 
provides there were 217 pauper patients, 98 
ndigent patients, 12 private patients, and 9 ~ 
insane convicts, 

In the School for Imbeciles at Lakeville 
there were last year 61 Breile; which nom- 
ber, by the beginning of May, 1878, had been 
reduced to 50. Twenty among these were 
as beneficiaries, 17 among them being 
orphans. 

At the Hartford Hospital, 281 males and 89 
females were admitted; 486 patients were 
under treatment. The daily average of 
tients was 69. There were 206 recove 
and 55 deaths. Nine patients, all males, d 
of injuries received by accidents, The aver- 
age stay of patients in the hospital was eight 
weeks, and the cost $6.70 aweek. The recei, 
were $3.81 a week each, , 

The report intimates that the hospital is 
filling so fast that persons with no other in- 
firmity but age must soon be excluded from it. 

The American Asylum for Deaf and Dumb, 
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at Hartford, in the beginning of May, 1873, 
had 225 pupils, of whom 51 were from Con- 
necticut. é last census of the United States, 
however, shows that there are in Connecticut 
many other deaf school mutes of proper age, 
who are not receiving the education inten 

for them by the establishment of this institution. 

The whole number of children connected 
with the Hartford Orphan Asylum during the 
past year was 97; number provided with 
other homes, 40; number indentured in per- 
manent homes, 11; number received, 38. 
- Four have died. : 

It seems that persons of wealth, in disposing 
of their property by testament, remember this 
institution by beqneathing something to it; 
the report noting, as an unusual occurrence, — 
that “for the first time in a long period of 
years, no leas? has been left to the Orphan 
Asylum during the last twelve months.” 

he Connecticut Industrial School for Girls, 
at Middletown, has admitted 123 inmates during 
the three years of its existence. Thirty-four 
of them have been discharged. With the sum 
appropriated for it by the last General As- 
sembly the institution has been freed from 
debt, and its building furnished with many 
conveniences required for its successful opera- 
tion. 

The State Reform School, on the Ist of 
March, 1873, had 801 boys under its care. 
The number of those received during the 
peariovs year was 147; of those discharged, 


The earnings of the boys for that year 
amounted to $13,199.55, which sum exceeds 
their earnings at any preceding year. It has 
covered all the current expenses of the school, 
and left a surplus in its treasury. The institu- 
tion is free from debt, and no appropriation 
of State money is asked for it. 

In the State-prison there were 175 conyicts 
confined on the Ist of April, 1873, of whom 
69 were received into it during the year, one 
fourth of this number being from the County 
of Hartford. Forty among the convicts are 
colored persons. All of the convicts, except 
three, are males, thirty-nine of these, and one 
of the three women, being colored persons. 
Thirteen of the prisoners are less than twenty, 
and fourteen more than fifty years old. As to 
their respective nationalities, they are in the 
proportion of three Americans to one for- 
eigner. One hundred and sixty of them have 
been sent to prison for their first offense, ten 
for their second, and two for their fourth, 
Eight were pardoned by the Legislature. 
Twenty-three of the convicts are under sen- 
tence for life. 

The receipts of the prison, almost exclu- 
sively from the earnings of prisoners, and its 
expenditures, during the last year, were as 
follows: Receipts for the year—shoe-shop, 
$14,695.01 ; wire-shop, $3,030.40; burnishing 
shop, $2,220.30; rule-shops, $4,833.85 ; profit 
and loss, $675.95; board of United States 
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convicts, $880.31; interest, $117.14; total, 
$26,452.96. Expenses: expense account, $11,- 
245.74; provisions, $8,662.76 ; clothing and 
bedding, $2,195.71; hospital, $548.59; female 
department, $208 ; transportation of convicts, 
$165.77; repairs and improvements, $1,918.89; 
leaving a net gain of $1,511.50. 

There are ten county-jails in Connecticut, 
each of the eight counties into which the State 
is divided having one for its own prisoners; 
New London and Fairfield Counties, two each. 
To maintain the prisoners confined in these jails, 
the State pays three dollars a week for the board 
of each, which nearly covers all their current 
expenses. The inspector, who was extraordi- 
narily appointed last year to visit all the pris- 
ons in the State, and examine into their condi- 
tion in every respect, has recently presented a 
detailed report of his imspections, character- 
izing these county-jails as noteworthy for 
pap iio and safety. Those which have land 
and shops attached employ their prisoners in 
various works, and from their earnings pay 
no inconsiderable sums of money into their 
county treasuries respectively. ‘The treasury 
of Norwich County received last year $2,817 
from that source; Windham, $1,513; Hart- 
ford and New Haven, $4,000 each. 

One of the most important matters of gen- 
eral interest acted Epos by the General As- 
sembly at their session was, the proposition 
to submit to the people the question of call- 
ing a convention for the purpose of framing a 
new constitution for the State. The measure 
was strongly urged by Governor Ingersoll in 
his message, especially because the existing 
constitution, though good and adapted to the 
wants of the people for whom it was formed 
in 1818, is utterly inadequate to their require- 
ments in 1873, the lapse of more than half a 
century having worked in their condition very 
material changes politically and socially, in all 
respects. A bill to that end was introduced 
in the House of Representatives, entitled “An 
act to provide for the calling of a Constitutional 
Convention.” It declares the objects of the 
act, etc., and determines the power of action 
of the delegates when in convention, by im- 
posing on them certain restrictions in specified 
matters. The bill met with strong and de- 
cided opposition in both Houses, many of their 
members maintaining, among other reasons, 
that the deficiencies in the old constitution 
may be more easily supplied by particular 
amendments, than by engaging in the long 
and expensive work of forming a new one. 
The bill was put on its passage in the House 
of Representatives on July 9th, and defeated 
by a very large majority—141 nays to 62 yeas. 
The Senate had previously rejected it by a vote 
of 14 nays to 7 yeas. 

Upon the declaration of the vote in the 
Lower House, one of its members moved “to 
reconsider, in order that he might make a mo- 
tion to have this bill continued to the next ses- 
sion, and published with the laws.” The House 
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adopted the motion, in which the Senate, to 
whom it was sent, conc’ 

The following amendments to the constitn- 
tion were pro; to the General Assembly 
at this session, and continued to the next: 


House or Rergrsenta 
Session, a. p, 1873. 
Resolved, by the House , That the 
following be as an amendment to the con- 
stitution of State, which, when approved and 
ado) in the manner provided by the constitution, 
shelly 9 se8) Latent 90) Peapeers, PaEe, © Pe? 
reof, viz.: 
From and after the first Wednesday in May, in 
the of our Lord 1876, the Senate of this Bate 
shall consist of not less than forty-one nor more than 
fifty-one members, and be chosen by districts. The 
General Assembly, which shall be holden on the first 
Wednesday of May, A. D. 1875, shall divide the State 
into districts for the choice of senators, which dis- 
tricts shall not be less than forty-one nor more than 
fifty-one in number, and shall always be composed 
of soaks territory, and in forming them no 
town shall be divided—and in forming them neither 
the whole nor part of one county shall be joined to 
the whole or part of another county to form a district 
being had to the Popa on in said _appor- 
tionment, and in Seming 00 districts in such man- 
ner that.no county shall have less than two senators. 
The districts, when established, shall continue the 
same until the session of the General Assembly 
next afterthe completion of the next census of the 
United States, which said General Assembly shall 
have power to alter the same, if found n » AC- 
cording to the principles above recited; after which 
said districts shall not be altered, nor the number 
of senators altered, except at any session of the Gen- 
eral a next after the os pee of a census 
of the U States, and then only according to the 
principles above described, 

That the foregoing proposed amendment 
to the constitution be continued to the next session 
of the General Assembly, and be published with the 
laws passed by the present session, 

{ en in the House of Representatives, July 12, 
Hovse or Rernesentatives, 
Session, a. p. 1873, 


Ma 
the House ives, That 
following / roposed woh Rpreatati to the piv 


stitation of this State, which, when approved and 
ado in the manner provided by the constitu- 


oe, Seat all intents and purposes, become a part 
¢ : 
ves shall consist of elect- 


ors residing in towns from which they are elected. 
Every town which now contains, or hereafter shall 
ps a be papeleicn of th henner pi ag Be enti- 
to two representatives, and ev er town 
shall be entitled to its room ' representation in the 
General Assembly. ¢@ population of each town 
shall be determined by the enumeration made under 
the authority of the census of the United States next 
before the election of representatives is held. 
Resoloed, That the foregoing proposed amendment 
to the constitution be continued to the next session 
of the General Assembly, and be published with the 
laws passed at the present session. 
; — in the House of Representatives, July 9, 


Together with the two above recited, two 
other amendments to the constitution were 
proposed: the third, providing that the elec- 
tion of State officers, instead of being annual, 
as it now is, should take place biennially, was 
indefinitely postponed; the fourth, repealing 
the section of a former amendment, passed in 
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1856, electing judges of the Supreme and Su- 
perior Oourts ie eight years, was Sata 

The action of the General Assembly in 1878, 
concerning the rate of interest on money, was 
regarded to be of the greatest importance by 
its members and the people sen eS 
act passed last year, the old law, g the 
amount of interest within certain limits, was 
repealed, and the parties concerned were left 
free to determine it Mab eke agreement be- 
tween, themselyes. is change, instead of 
proving beneficial to the borrower, as the pro- 
moters of the new system had anticipated, has 
rendered his condition worse, the money-lend- 
ers having demanded higher rates than preyi- 
ously. mplaints have been generally made 
in this respect, chiefly against the sa 
banks, The Governor officially avers in his 
message: “ Several of them have, during the 
last year, raised their usual rate of interest on 
loans to seven and a half and eight per cent. ; 
and rates even considerably beyond this have, 
I am inclined to believe, been required in some 
instances.” Public statements have also been 
made, even by those who advocated the con- 
tinuance of free trade in money, that these in- 
stitutions, ‘‘taking advantage of the repeal of 
the usury laws, notified their borrowers of an 
increase in their rates,” and this, not only in 

to new loans, but also on loans ‘‘ob- 
tained in past years on real-estate securi 
with the understanding that the rate sho 
remain as then fixed.” 

In order to remedy these evils, a bill was in- 
troduced abrogating the ona cage A statute 
enacted last year, and restoring the usury 
law; limiting the rate of interest to seven per 
cent.; prescribing also that three-fourths of 
the deposits in the savings-banks should be 
loaned upon real estate; requiring any such 
institution, having less than three-fourths of 
the deposits loaned on mo to make no 
further loan of other kinds until the three- 
fourths requirement is complied with; and 
prohibiting them from eS 
stocks or bonds, After warm ion, and 
some alterations made in it, the bill passed 
both Houses by large majorities. Its chief 
Peoria are, that it fixes the legal rate of 
nterest at seven per cent. ; allows the savi 
banks to take interest in advance for a period 
not exceeding six months; and allows private 
individuals to add taxes and insurance to the 
interest. 

The question whether the State of Connecti- 
cut should continue to have two capitals was 
brought before the General Assembly at the 

resent session also, a member of the Lower 
Touse having proposed the following resolu- 
tion for its adoption : 
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Wednesday of May, a.p. 1875, be held at Hartfo 
but the son n administering i ys office of governor 
> in case of 5 emergency, convene 

Absaalily at any eee teas in The Mate. 

In the Lower House the vote stood: For the 
resolution, 186, against the Sat tage Net the 
whole number of votes being 238. € pro- 
portion of the population represented by the 
affirmative and negative votes in either House, 
according to the number of inhabitants in the 
respective localities, as set down in the United 
States census of 1870, was as follows: In the 

_ House, for the resolution, 354,804; against the 
resolution, 170,021; absent, 13,173. Popular 
majority for the resolution, 174,610. In the 
er ped the popular majority was 146,878. 

At the general election of October 7, 1873. 
the popular vote resulted in the adoption of 
the constitutional amendment, establishing 
the city of Hartford the sole capital of Connect- 
icut, by a majority of 6,107; the votes having 
been for the amendment, 36,861, against the 
amendment, 80,754, Of the negative votes, 
12,290 belonged to New Haven County alone; 
12,964 to the other seven counties reckoned 
together. The whole number of votes cast in 
the State at this election, as officially an- 
nounced by the Board of Canvassers on Octo- 
ber 20th, was 67,615, or nearly 20,000 less 
than the number polled at the election held in 
the p ing April for State officers. 

On the 12th of July, as f stb nteg') agreed 
upon by both Houses, the General Assembly 
¢ its session of 1873 by final adjournment. 

Among the most important public acts 

at this session besides those already no- 
ticed, the following seem worthy of mention: 
Reducing the State tax from two mills to one 
mill on a dollar; extending the exemption 
from taxation of all soldiers and sailors who 
served during the late civil war, relieving them 
of all poll and commutation taxes; placing 
private banking institutions under the same 
supervision as savings-banks; establishing a 
Board of State Charities, composed of three 
tlemen and two ladies, who are to visit and 
all institutions both public and private, 

in the State, where persons are detalned b 
compulsion, for purposes either of punishment, 
or reform, or medical treatment; furnishing 
relief for defendants whose cases in court have 
been defaulted by accident, or other cause not 
imputable to them; punishing the placing of 
obstructions on railroad-tracks with imprison- 
ment for thirty years, and providing heavy 
penalties for throwing stones at railroad- 


trains; guarding against the erection of unsafe 
buildings ; ding for the establishment of 
a Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Numerous changes were made this year in 
the State judiciary, Judge Origen S. Seymour 
was elected Chief-Justice, in place of the late 
Judge Butler, resigned; and Judge Park was 
elected us the successor of Judge Seymour, 
whose term will expire, by reason of his age, 
in February, 1874. Judge Carpenter was re- 
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elected to the Supreme bench; and Judges 
Phelps and Pardee were promoted from the 
Superior to the Supreme Court. 
he population of Connecticut, which ex- 
ceeds half a million, is very unequally dis- 
tributed into 166 towns, the number of their 
ive inhabitants ranging from 500 to 
50,000, without any proportion between them. 
New Haven (with more than 50,000), Hartford, 
and Bridgeport, contain alone about one-fifth 
of the whole. 

The natural increase of population in 1872 
amounted to 8,885, this having been the ex- 
cess of births over deaths in the State during 
that year. The births numbered 18,805, or 
691 more than in 1871, and 2,002 over those re- 
corded in 1862. Of that number, 7,164 were 
males, 6,527 females; of 114 the sex was not 
stated. The town of Bridgeport, with scarce- 
ly one-half the population of Hartford, re- 
turned a larger number of births than the lat- 
ter; which was the case in 1871 also. Among 
the births returned from Middlesex County one 
was characterized as a monster. The births 
reported illegitimate were 129. 

Of the whole number of births, 273 were 
colored children, males 148, females 127; the 
sex of three was not stated. 

The total number of deaths during the 
same year was 9,970, males 5,095, females 
4,785; the sex of 140 not stated. The excess 
over the deaths in 1871 was 1,804. The largest 
proportion of this increase of mortality is made 
up of the deaths of children; there having 
been 1,275 more children of ten years of age 
and under who died in 1872 than in 1871. 

The deaths among the colored bi teerteger 
were 183, males 96, females 88; the sex of 
four having not been stated. 

The marriages contracted in the State during 
1872 numbered 5,208, or 141 more than in 
1871. Of the marriages in which both parties 
were American born, there were 2,939; where 
both were foreigners, 1,824; and where one 
party was native and the other foreign, 674. 

There were 121 marriages among the colored 

opulation, including one mixed marriage in 
Hartford County, and two in New London 
County. y 

The divorces granted within the same year 
were 464, a greater number than in 1871 or 
1870; it being in the ratio of little less than 
one divorce in ten marriages. The complain- 
ing party, on whose petition the divorce was 
respectively granted, was, in 323 cases, the 
wife, in 141 the husband. 

The artificial propagation of fish in the ex- 
isting varieties and the introduction of new 
ones in the waters of Connecticut are success- 
fully progressing. The last report of the 
State commissioner, to whom this interest is 
intrusted, shows that there are now thirty- 
seven lakes and poate which they have 
stocked with black bass; so that almost every 
town in Connecticut has near it a supply of 
this wholesome fish. The law protects it for 
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three years, to allow its growth and natural 
multiplication. The increase of shad also, 
which has ever been a Connecticut fish, is 
helped by the commissioners by artificial 
pro; ion. Within three or four weeks in 
midsummer of 1872, about ninety millions of 
young shad were sufficiently hatched, and 
nearly all of them let loose in the Connecticut 
River. The catching of this fish during the 
last season is set down at 600,000, weighing at 
least two and a half ds each, The num- 
ber of those caught in the Connecticut River 
alone is esti to have been between 400, 
000 and 450,000. The contemplated introduc- 
tion of salmon into the waters of the State has 
been delayed by the circumstance that the 
Holyoke Water-Power Oompany has refused 
to build a fish-way necessary for that purpose, 
over their dam at South Hadley. A lawsuit 
has taken place on the subject; the matter is 
now settled, the Supreme Court having de- 
cided against the company. It was anticipated 
that the said fish-way would be built without 
further delay. 

The railroad interest is one of the most im- 

ortant in Connecticut, of which the following 
isa summary: There are 22 railroad compa- 
nies in the State, representing 1,268 miles of 
road, of which 1,163 are in operation, and 868 
within the State. Since last year’s report there 
have been added 25 miles to the Boston, Hart- 
ford & Erie road, and six miles to. the Dan- 
bury & Norwalk road. The whole capital 
stock reported is $44,844,550, and of this $35 - 
460,117.66 is paid up. The increase of paid- 
up stock during the year is $4,468,673.40. 
About 35 per cent. of all the stock and 44 per 
cent, of the paid-up stock is held in the State. 
The floating and fanded debt of all the roads 
is $43,273,492.85, an increase of nearly $24,- 
500,000, mostly due to the inclusion of the 
Boston, Hartford & Erie road this year. The 
whole cost of all roads and equipments is $74,- 
074,037.40; of which about 42 per cent. is paid 
for, and 58 per cent, is still in indebtedness. 

The average cost of construction and equip- 
ment per mile is $58,404.12. Tht highest is 
the “ Air Line” which, thongh only single 
gs $106,401, and the next highest is 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
$105,393.95. The least isthe Shepaug Valley 
road, $25,417.32. 

There has been a great increase in rolling- 
stock. These are 6,506 men employed, exclu- 
sive of those en in construction. The 
miles traveled by all roads were 5,679,594, a 
gain of about 600,000. There were 10,134,633 
passengers carried, and 3,162,473 tons of 
freight. The average cost per mile of opera- 
ting the roads was about $6,434.29. This 
ranges from $18,000 on the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford road to $500 on the She- 
pang. The cost per mile run averages $1.81, 
the same as in Massachusetts, and the highest 
cost was on the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford road, $1.53. 
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The gross earnings for the year were 25 per 
cent. of the capital stock, and 11 per cent. of 
the whole cost of roads and equipment. e 
net income is 7 per cent. of the whole capital, 
and 4} per cent. of the whole cost of roads 
and equipment, Passengers yield about 50 
per cent. of the total earnings, The ay: 
rate of fare on all roads is 2.61 cents per mile 
for passengers, and 44 cents per mile for freight. 

Concerning fixed rates of the report 
says it would result in injury to the commuter, 
the person most frequently benefited by the 
road, The Massachusetts report is quoted to 
show that there is not only more protit to the 
road but also more advantage to the travelin 
community in the discriminating rates o 
Massachusetts than in the uniform mileage 
reeieoee of New York. 

ighty-five accidents are reported for the 
year; 54 fatal, 31 not fatal. Only one passen- 
ger was killed, and he by jumping from the 
ears. Walking on the track and trying to get 
on moving trains are the two prime causes of 
accidents. Boys are said to be particularly 
careless. The report says that the broken 
rail which in January, on the Canal road, 
wrecked a train near Ives’s Station, was anew 
rail, and was broken by the same train that 
was thrown off. : 

The mili force of the State consists of 
four ae y-appointed regiments. ' Under 
the system lately introduced, the commutation 
tax is sufficient to pay all military expenses, 

COSTA RICA (Repésrtca pe Costa Rroa), 
an independent state of Central America, ex- 
tending from latitude 8° to 11° 5’ north, and 
from longitude 81° 20’ to 85° 58’ west, and 
bounded north by Nicaragua, east by the Ca- 
ribbean Sea, southeast by the United States 
of Colombia, and south and west by the Pa- 
cific Ocean. 

The area of the republic is estimated at 
21,498 square miles; although Mr, Blair, late 
United States minister to Costa — speaks 
of the latter (in a communication addressed 
by him to Mr. Fish) as “a country embracing 
an area of only 5,700 square miles,” a state- 
ment which would be still far below reality, 
even granting the provinee of Guanacaste to 
belong to Nicaragua, as claimed by the latter. 

In an official publication under date June 1 
1878, it was affirmed that the popalaics 0 
the republic “conld not be less than 850,000; 
which figure is evidently exaggerated by at 
least three-sevenths, according to the caleula- 
tions of the most reliable authorities. About 
one-half of the inhabitants are whites; one- 
fourth are mestizos; there are some 4,000. Af- 
ricans, and the remainder are Indians. The 
number of inhabitants of San José, the capital, 
may be set down at about 26,000, 

The territory of the republic is divided into 
five provinces—Alajuela, Cartago, Guanacaste, 
Heredia, and San José; and two comareaa, or 
districts—Puntarenas and Limon. 

The President of the republic is General 
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Tomas Guardia, reélected May 8, 1872, for the 
term of four years. The first Designado (first 
Vice-President) is Salvador Gonzales; and the 
second i , Rafael Barroeta. 

The items of the national revenue, for the 
year ending May 31, 1873, are exhibited in the 
following table: 


The expenditure for the same year amounted 
to $1,938,527. According to official returns, 
the national income for the month of April, 
1878, reached $337,707.18, while the total ex- 
penditure was but $237,839.44, which consti- 
tuted a surplus of nearly $100,000. 

Another official document gives the esti- 
mated income of the country for 187374 at 
$2,850,000, and the expenditure at $2,350,000, 
which would leave a surplus of $500,000. It 
should be remarked that this estimate of the 
income exceeds that for last year by $648,000, 
and that for the year 1871~72 by $1,034,000. 

The public debt amounted in 1867 to $104,- 
500, of which $4,500 are understood to have 
been paid; but since that Xe large loans 
have contracted for railway and other 
peloaty of a kindred nature, as follows: a 
oan of £1,000,000 in London in 1871, at 6 per 
cent.; and another in 1872 of £2,400,000, also 
in London, at 7 per cent. interest, and 82 per 
cent. exchange. is, besides, a home debt 
estimated at $6,000,000; so that the whole na- 
tional indebtedness may be itulated thus: 
Debt to Peru, $100,000; England, $17,000,000; 
home debt, $6,000,000—total, $23,100,000. 

The great staple of exportation is coffee, 
most of which is taken by Great Britain; be- 
sides that article, there is annually exported 
a small cpa ¢ of woods of different species, 
hides, India-rubber, sarsaparilla, ete. 

The total value of the exports for the year 
ending May $1, 1873, and the value of each 
article shipped, were as follows: 

By the Pacifie Port of Punta 
—— (83,874,374 pounds). . 


FEE eee eee neem ieee 


By the Atlantie Port of Limon, 
Dye-stuffs, India-rubber, sarsaparilla, etc., etc. 25,000 
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The annexed table shows the exports through 
Puntarenas during the year 1872: 


ARTICLES. | Quantity. Price. | Value on board. 
Pounds. 

Rpdigo.s. cs. hae 315 | $1 00 $315 00 

OO. is escccccrevccs 17,199,026 | 0 15 | 2,579,853 90 

India-rubber......... 16,416 | 0 30 4,924 80 

GUE cokntwocdwests 317,320 | 0 15 47,598 00 

woees 13 | 034 6,974 42 

Woods..... 2,644) 800 21,152 00 

Metals ,.. 28,428 | 008 2,274 24 

Grindstones, 4,825 | 003 144 %5- 

a 99,970 | 003 2,999 10 

enaceosie tenes 1,400 | 0 02 28 00 

ical plants 897 | 0 60 538 20 

r-wood.,, 1,600 | 8 00 12,800 00 

wer soveece 2,443 | 0 06 146 58 

Yaa Mea Ay CAPT POS tee ee $2,679,748 99 


The crop of coffee, the cultivation of which 
constitutes the principal industry of the in- 
habitants, was comparatively small in 1872; 
but the unusually high price obtained in Lon- 
don amply compensated for the decrease in 
quantity. The crop of the previous year was 
27,560,000 Ibs.* . 

The export duty of 50 cents per quintal (100 
Ibs.) on coffee, which came into force in 1872, 
produced in the first ten months of that year 
no less than $95,000, 

The importation of tobacco and spirits, in 
both of which articles a large trade was for- 
merly done, is now monopolized by the Goy- 
ernment, 

The total imports for the year ending May 
81, 1873, amounted to $4,500,000, according 
to the Almanach de Gotha, from which source 
we took also the above table of exports for the 
same year. It is most probable, however, that 
both these returns include the trade for two 
years, it being scarcely presumable that 83,- 
887,374 Ibs. of coffee conld be produced in a 
single year. In effect, the second table of ex- 
ports (for 1872) is from the Central Statistical 
Office of San José, and it shows only 17,199,026 
lbs.; and the quantity shipped in 1871, a re- 
markably favorable year, was but 187,135 
sacks, or 24,327,550 lbs, 

Some notion of the great increase in the 
production of coffee, within the past fourteen 
years, may be obtained from the following 
figures: the crop of 1858 yielded but 11,500,- 
000 pounds; that of 1859 only 6,500,000, or a 
little less than one-sixth of the crop of 1871. 

The total exports for 1858 did. not reach 
$1,500,000, while the value of the imports 
was very nearly the same as at the present 
time. 

At the port of Limon the number of vessels 
entered during the year 1872 was 79, with an 
aggregate of 16,000-tons; the number cleared 
was 80, with 16,243 tons. 

The Government, convinced that the loco- 
motive was necessary to the prosperity of the 
bea ie 2 entered, June, 1872, into a contract 
with the American engineer, Henry Meiggs, 


*In the AnnuaL CrcLopzpra for 1872 (page 224, to 


TOE :, cove svesacedesubenstecccscovassee + $6,120,000 


» 2.756.000 lbs, was, by mistake, print- 
ed, instead of 27,576,000 Ibs. 
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Esq., resident in Pern, for the construction of 
a railway from Puerto Limon, on the Atlantic, 
to Alajuela, some fifty miles from the Pacific, 
the line to pass through the cities of Oartago, 
San José, and Heredia. The sum of $8,600,000 
was to be paid for the road; and the latter 
be completed in December, 1874. It is now 
scarcely possible that the work will be fin- 
ished at that time, although it has been car- 
ried on with an energy unusual in Central 
America. 
The contract has since been transferred to 
= Henry Meiggs Keith, a relative of Mr, 
ei 
Costa Rica journal of December gives a 
glowing description of the triumphal entry of 
the locomotive into Ca , drawing the first 
passenger-train from San José, some of whose 
rominent citizens were in attendance to cele- 
rate the important event with due civic pomp. 
A ball was given by the municipality of Car- 


tago. 

According to a prospectus under date De- 
cember 15, 1873, the capital at the Banco Na- 
cional de Costa Rica, Limited, will be $2,000,- 
000 in 2,000 shares at $1,000 each. 

Telegraphic communication has been estab- 
lished between the capital at Guanacaste, Lib- 
blr and the central portions of the republic. 

A line of telegraph was also to be laid dur- 
ing the summer from Cartago to Puerto Li- 
mon, thus placing the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts in instantaneous communication. 

Many important improvements were begun 
in San José and other cities of the republic; 
common roads were not thrown into the shade 
by railroads; and the Government shows it- 
self ready to make liberal appropriations for 
the development of the material and intellect- 
ual interests of the country. 

In the province of San José there are 26 
schools, 7 of which are for females. The num- 


the private emies, and especially in those 
for young ladies, as manifested by the favor- 
able report of examination, at the end of the 
year. 

A decree was issned toward the end of 1879, 
to the effect that dentists, oculists, etc., should 
not take the title of doctor unless they were 
incorporated with the Faculty of Medicine of 
San José, 

The arrival of 654 coolies,in January, caused 
& great deal of excitement among employers, 
who were naturally enthusiastic on the subject 
in view of the interests at stake, as well with 
regard to the coffee-crop as to the works on 
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the railroad, the dearth in the labor market 
haying begun to present itself in a serious 
een 


As to the result of the betw 
the coolies and native labor, nothing can be 
said beyond surmise; the means te ei 2 
their relative merits is by observation, . That 
the Costa Rican makes a good laborer, there 
is no doubt; bot nee imbued with a spirit of 
independence to which his little property (the 
inheritance of this peasantry) gives him 
his services are not as certainly to be 
upon as those of the enduring and patient, but 


the necessities of ee in the ab- 
sence of the same right to 

which the Costa Rican aspires through his pos- 
session of more or less BrORerty. 

The opening of Congress took place on May 
1st, on which occasion the of For- 
eign Affairs read the President’s message, the 
yee important points of which are here no- 
ticed. 

The nation is at peace with all foreign powers, 

The step question between Colombia 
and Costa Rica has been amicably settled. 


A like question, now with Nica- 
ragua, does not seem to be so. easily solved. 
The Executive would greatly er to arrive 
at a friendly settlement ; but Rica can- 
not, in justice to herself, cede any ion of 
her pest oid re ing republic, 

A minister arrived from Guatemala to ob- 


tain the ratification of the treaty of December, 
1871; but, not having the necessary power to 
act in the premises, he was recalled, 

It is hoped that Costa Rica will, at no far- 
distant day, take a distinguished among 
the nations visited by the Executive during bis 
late visit to Europe; and the day is looked 
pr to teat ye ¢ Central ee states 
will be me’ into one pe repu 

The national credit is firmly established 
abroad, owing to the punctuality with which 
the nation meets its ob! 

The revenue of the country has been doubled 
in direct Dec ree to the growth of com- 
merce, and the ulation is fast increasing. 
The bank will the eral and 
commercial agent of the Government, from 
whom it is to receive a loan of $1,000,000 at 10 
per cent. interest, which is the present capital 
of shares now in that bank to the 
supreme Government. The net proceeds of 
the national revenue for 1869—say $783,000 
—compared with those of the year (1872) 
— $1,664,000—corroborates that statement. 
The total revenue for 1870 was $2,518,000, or 
$850,000 in advance of that of the year imme- 
diately receding; and it may y be ex- 

ted that the revenue for 1873-74. will reach 
f not exceed $3,000,000, It is then asked, If 
the national income has so rapidly increased 
during the construction of the railroad, what 
willit be when that work is accomplished? 

The so-called monetary panic recently talked 
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of in this country is to be attributed to the 
suspension of credits in a private banking- 
house, but it has been dispelled by the protec- 
tive influence of the Government. 

The construction of — ett ag the At- 
lantic is in active prosecution, and will certain- 
ly be completed. 

A commission, sent to explore the regions 
of Talamanea, in April, discovered some curious 
ancient ruins, especially those of three Spanish 
cities which existed a century ago among the 
mountains. They also met with the ruins of a 
fort, with the wee ete., all rusty and in 
‘great decay. The zoological collections were 
successful, y in that of birds. 

In December President Guardia handed over 
the reins of government to the first Desig- 
nado, Sefior Salvador Gonzales, alleging that 
the hostile attitude of Nicaragua was leveled 
at himself and not at Costa Rica. A short 
time afterward, however, he resumed the presi- 
dential functions. 

Sefior Salvador Gonzales, while in exercise 
of the executive power, issued a decree order- 

political refugees at that time in Costa 
Rica to adopt a moderate and pacific conduct, 
not only with respect to the Government that 
protects them, but toward all foreign govern- 
ments. Whoever acted contrary to that order, 
and left the republic on an expedition hostile 
to any other country or hea reves should, 
on his return to Costa Rica, be tried and 
punished according to the penal code. 

COSTE, Jean Jacques Marie 
Vioror, a French scientist and member of the 
Institute of France, born at Castries (Hérault), 
May 10, 1807; died in Paris, ber 23, 
1873. We arenot aware where his early stud- 
ies were prosecuted, but at the age of twenty- 
oo r twenty-three he came to Paris, and 

betel himself to the study of the natural sci- 
ences, and particularly to embryogeny, which 
was at that time becoming an important topic 
with the Swiss and German naturalists. In 
1834 he published a quarto volume, copiously 

ed, entitled ‘Researches on the Gen- 
eration of the Mammifers, and the Formation 
of Embryos,” a work which bro him to 
the notice of the Academy of Sciences, who 
presented him with their gold medal for the 
work, in which he had been assisted by M. 
Delpech. Soon after he was called to give 
lectures on Embryogeny at the Museum of 
Natural History, and somewhat later the chair 
of Embryogeny was created for him at the 
College of . He continued to hold the 
professorship through all the changing ad- 
ministrations. In 1851 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the French Institute, as the successor 
of De Blainville. His published works on em- 
bryology have been: ‘“ Course of Comparative 
Embryogeny ” (one vol., 8vo, with a quarto at- 
las of plates), 1887; ‘“‘Ovology of the Kanga- 
roo,” 1838 ; “ General and Particular History of 
the Development of Organized Bodies” (2 
vols., 4to, and atlas, folio), 1847. Since 1851, M. 
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Coste had devoted himself almost exclusively 
to pisciculture or the multiplying of fish in 
rivers, lakes, streams, etc., by processes of arti- 
ficial fecundation. This subject had previ- 
ously received little attention in France, though 
MM. Gehin and Remy had, in 1842, established 
a series of ponds in the Vosges, for the multi- 
plication of trout. On the application of MM. 
Coste and Milne -Edwards, the Government 
granted them the necessary advances, and 
they established at Huningue, in 1851, a model 
series of fish-ponds, from which, two years 
later, 600,000 salmon and trout were supplied 
to the Rhone. M. Coste next proceeded to 
the development of new and foreign genera 
and species of fish, in pools at the College of 
France, and in 1855 stocked the lake and the 
river in the Bois de Boulogne. He wrote 
much on this subject, his principal works 
being: ‘ Practieal Instructions on Piscicult- 
ure,” 1853-1856; “A Voyage of Explora- 
tion on the Coasts of France and of Italy,” 
undertaken in the interests of pisciculture, 
1855; and numerous reports, memoirs, and 
papers on the subject, in the Comptes Rendus 
of the Academy. He was appointed in 1862 
Inspector-General of Maritime and River Fish- 
eries; and in 1866 was called to a seat in the 
Grand Council of Special Secondary Instruction. 
OROSBY, Drxr, M.D., LL. D., an eminent 
surgeon and medical and surgical professor in 
Dartmouth College, born in Hanover, N. H., 
in 1800; died there, September 26, 1873. 
Dr. Crosby received a good and thorough 
classical education, but was not, we believe, a 
uate of any college. He studied medicine 
in the Medical School of Dartmouth College, 
and received his medical degree in 1824, Four- 
teen years later, years which had been passed 
in active practice in Hanover and its vicinity, 
and had given him a high reputation as a sur- 
geon, he was called to the chair of Anatomy 
and Surgical Anatomy in the Medical Depart- 
ment of Dartmouth, In 1841 he was promoted 
to the surgical professorship just vacant by the 
removal of Prof. Mussey to the West, and 
there wus added to this important chair an- 
other quite as important, that of Obstetrics and 
Diseases of Women and Children. Dr. Crosby 
was equal to these responsibilities, and for 
twenty-seven years he delivered both courses 
of lectures, with an ability, a thoroughness of 
knowledge, and a clearness of statement, which 
left nothing to. be desired. In 1868 the burden 
of years rendered it desirable that he should 
lay aside a part of the duties he had so long 
borne, and he turned over the surgical lectures 
to his able associate, though the college did 
not appoint a full surgical professor till 1871. 
In 1870 he found himself unable to perform 
even the divided duty to his own satisfaction, 
and he was pg Se Professor of epigey 
Emeritus, and lectured when he pleased. 
Dartmouth College honored itself in confer- 
ring on him the degree of LL. D, in 1867. 
OZERMAK, Joszru, Ph. D., a German 
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physiologist and pathologist ; died in Leip- 
sic, September 15, 1873. Prof. Ozermak 
was one of the most eminent of modern 
physiologists, and a man of wide and gener- 
ous culture in all de ents of scientific 
investigation. Endowed with large wealth, 
he used it unsparingly for the promotion of 
science. He was the inventor of the laryngo- 
scope, and his treatise upon it was published in 
English by the Sydenham Society. He was 
the founder, proprietor, and head of the Leipsic 
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Physiological Laboratory, and grudged no ex- 
Suse aes costly and admirable investiga- 
tions constantly carried on there for the ad- 
vancement of physiological He was 
one of the German committee to decide 
contributions to the International Sei © 
Series, and was intending to contribute a vol- 
ume to it himself, Two of his lectures “On 
Hypnotism in Animals” were translated and 

ublished in the Poputar Scrence Monraty 
in September and November, 1878, : 


D 


DELAFIELD, Brigadier and Brevet Major- 
General Rionarp, U.S. A., Chief of the Corps 
of Engineers, but on the retired list since 
August 8, 1866, born in New York City, in 
1798; died in Washington, D. 0., November 4, 
1873. He was from an excellent and intel- 
lectual family, and one of five brothers all of 
whom have attained high distinction in various 
walks of life. After a very thorough prepar- 
atory training, Richard Delafield entered the 
Military Academy at West Point in 1814, and 
graduated thence in 1818, ranking first in his 
class. He was immediately commissioned sec- 
ond-lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers, and 
assigned to duty as astronomical and topo- 

phical draughtsman to the American Boun- 

- Commission under the Treaty of Ghent. 
In 1819 he was ordered to duty as assistant 
engineer in the constraction of the defenses of 
Hampton Roads, where he was employed for 
five years. In 1820 he was commissioned first- 
lientenant of engineers, and in 1828 captain. 
From 1824 to 1832 he was employed ‘as super- 
intending engineer on the fortifications, im- 
rovements, and roads, in the vicinity of the 
ississippi; and from 1832 to 1838 on the 
public works and fortifications on or near Del- 
aware River and Delaware Bay. In July, 1838, 
he was commissioned major of engineers, and 
assigned to duty as superintendent of the U. 
5. Military Academy at West Point, which post 
he filled for seyen years. For the next ten 
years (1846-55) he was superintending en- 
gineer of the defenses of New York Harbor and 
of the Hudson River improvements, serving, 
however, for seven months also as chief-en- 
gineer of the Department of Texas, and during 
the whole ten years as a member of various 
military and engineering boards and commis- 
sions. During the Orimean War (in 1855-56), 
acting under orders from Jefferson Davis, then 
Secretary of War, he proceeded to Europe in 
company with Captain (afterward Major-Gene- 
ral) George B. McClellan, and Major Mordecai, 
for the purpose of obtaining information in 
regard to the military service in general, and 
the changes which had been made in modern 
warfare. He made an elaborate report, ac- 
companied by maps, giving an account of the 
siege operations at Sevastopol, and deseribing 


several great fortresses of Continental Europe. 
This report, which made a large volume, was 
rinted by order of Congress. In 1856 Major 
elafield was reappointed superintendent at 
the Military Academy, and continued to hold 
that position until 1861. He was relieved of the 
command of the Military Academy, J ef 
1861, but, it being discovered that the officer 
appointed his successor (General Beauregard) 
was in sympathy with the Confed that 
officer was nig tg be he reinstated, Janu- 
ary 28,1861. On 
his own on relieved, and Major Bowman 
appointed successor. In par hoe ee he 
was promoted to a lieutenant-colonelcy of en- 
gineers, and during the civil war rendered 
valuable service to the Government, aiding 
Governor Mo’ of New York in the reor- 
ganization and equipment of the New York 
State forces, and in pupplying ordnance stores 
for the Atlantic and lake defenses; acting as 
superintending engineer of the defenses of 
New York Harbor, and as member of the con- 
sulting boards and commissions from,1861 to 
1864. He was advanced to the rank of colo- 
nel of engineers in 1863, and to that of b 
dier-general, and chief of engineers of the U. 
S. Army, in April, 1864, and from that time 


to August 8, 1866, was on duty at Washington 
as commander of the Corps of price and 
in charge of the Bureau of Engineers of the 


War Department. He was also a member of 
the commission on ocean encroachments at 
Sandy Hook, and of the Light-house Board. 
He received the brevet rank of major-general, 
U.S. A., May 18, 1865, and on August 8, 1866, 
was placed on the retired list as having been 
borne on the army r over forty-five 
years. He continued to reside in Wash 

and performed service on the commissions 0: 
which he was a member. 

DELAWARE. The Legislature of this State, 
which assembled on January 15, 1873, ad- 
journed on April 12th, after a session of four- 
teen weeks. Some acts of public interest were 
passed, A more stringent liquor law was 
passed, making the cost of a license $100, with 
such other ho tea as would confine the sale 
of liquors chiefly to hotel-keepers. Anact was 
adopted to so amend the State constitution as 


ch 1, 1861, he was at - 
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to allow the passage of a general incorporation 
act. A provision of the constitution forbids 
the granting of charters for a longer term than 
twenty years, although they could be revoked 
by the Legi at any time. The passage of 
thesame act by thenext would cause 
it to become an amendment to the constitu- 
tion, and authorize the of the general 
law. Another act increased the legal right of 
married women. An unsuccessful effort was 
made to increase the representation in the 
Legislature. Three Senators and seven Repre- 
sentatives are now chosen from each county 
’ in the State. The proposition was to increase 

the whole number of Senators to twelve, of 

whom six shonld be chosen in New Castle 

County, without any change in the number 

chosen in the other two counties. In like man- 

ner it was proposed to make the whole number 

Representatives twenty-eight, of whom one- 
half should be chosen in New Castle County. 
An effort, which was also unsuccessful, was 
made to repeal the attachment law so far as it 
authorized the seizure of wages. Several re- 
monstrances against the repeal were sent to 
the Legislature, one of which said that the 
repeal was sought “ by evil-disposed persons,” 
and that they “can show both public and pri- 
vate reasons” against repeal, but they regard 
it as unnecessary to name more than one— 
which is, that the repeal of the wages attach- 
ment would deprive a large number of good 
citizens “‘of any protection, and leave them no 
remedy to collect by law what honestly be- 
longs to them.” In another the remonstrants 
added as follows: “On the other hand, who 
are they that want the law repealed? We 
will simply say that they are those who want 
the whipping- abolished also; while every- 
body knows that neither the attachment law 
nor the whipping-post has any terrors for 

' honest people. 

The only reduction in the rate of taxation 
was made in reference to the railroads. The 
pen ee in reference to them provided 
that the Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore 
road should be taxed $27,000, in lien of all 
other than the ten-cent tax. The ten-cent tax 
may be commuted for by paying the sum of 
$13,000, and the railroad may graduate this 
tax as is most conducive to the interests of 
the public. Discrimination in fares or freights, 
against any one, may be punished by suit and 
pow bas: of tenfold the amount so charged. 

Another bill provided for the graduation of 
the ten-cent tax by permitting all other roads 
to pay over such sums in gross as would be 
proportioned to their passenger receipts, in the 
same ratio as the amount paid by the Phila- 
ae Wilmington & Baltimore holds to 
theirs. 

The debt of the State at the close of the 
year 1872 was $1,825,000. The interest of 
this: debt has been paid promptly, and the 
market value of the bonds has steadily in- 
creased. They are as high as, if not higher 
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than, those of any other State drawing six per 
cent. interest. It is with difficulty that the 
Treasurer has been able to purchase them for 
redemption. The Committee on Ways and 
Means reported to the Legislature in March 
the State debt as follows: 


Debt due in ba Bugis vee 6G 4ka es aHos sauces seeh see 
“ 4 1890 Gunct: & Breakwater Loan)... 362,000 
Making a total of..........0..eceecsseseeeee $1,331,000 
The interest charge on which is................ $79,000 


The annual receipts, from taxes and all 
other sources, applicable to State use, are 
about $289,000. 

If it was desired to pay off the debt at ma- 
turity, and it was thought best to undertake 
the n taxation for so rapid a reduc- 
tion, there would be required, in 1873 and 
1874, collectively, the sum of $169,000, to be 

aid out to bondholders, on January 1, 1875. 
rom that date to January 1, 1885, $81,000 
per year would have to be placed in the sink- 
ing fund, to meet $810,000, at. the latter date, 
and in addition, from January 1, 1875, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1890, $23,467 annually, to meet the 
remaining $352,000. The following amounts 
are, upon such a plan, required: 
18%5.... $81,500 per annum, 
1875 to 1885... $81,000 
+ 23,467 — 104,467 Ks 
23,467. 

The difficulties between the authorities of 
the State and those of New Jersey as to the 
fishing rights of their citizens were not com- 
pletely settled, and the operation of the law 
relative to fishing taxes was suspended during 
the year. The question for the commission- 
ers to settle was, whether citizens of New 
Jersey had a fishing right within the jurisdic- 
tion of Delaware. 

No election for State officers took place du- 
ring the year. 

The progress of the industrial interests of 
the State is rapid. In the city of Wilmington 
the aggregate of capital employed in manufact- 
ures and the annual product have increased 
as follows: 


1872—total capital employed ........ $12,275,000 
1873—total capital employed .. 2,625, 

1872—annual product ..... 20,125,000 
1873—annnal product ..... .. 22,150,000 


In the amount of invested capital, there has 
been no reduction, in any industry, while rail- 
road car-building has added $50,000; iron- 
ship building, $100,000; machine work, $50,- 
000; foundery-work and car-wheels, $50,000 
miscellaneous, $100,000, Inthe annual prod- 
uct, railroad-cars show an increase of $200,- 
000 ; iron ships, $100,000; machine-work, 
$200,000 ; foundery-work and car-wheels, 
$400,000; and miscellaneous articles, $500,- 
000; while a decrease appears in the single ar- 
ticle of morocco, and is set down at $250,000. 

For the year ending October 1, 1872, the re- 
port showed the erection of 451 new buildings, 
within the city limits; in the year 1873 there 
are 448 reported. 
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The best mineral in the State is kaolin, 
The main deposits of the clay stretch along a 
a strip of country probably two miles long and 
three-fourths of a mile wide, from the summit 
of a hill near Auburn, on Red-Olay Creek, to 
the summit of another hill, just over into 
Chester County. Within these limits large 
quantities lie, at a depth of from six to twelve 
feet, and smaller veins run off in all directions, 
sometimes creeping out on the surface, form- 
ing quicksand holes, and if upon the hill-sides 
are liable to be washed out and the course of 
the vein traced by deep gullies. This clay is 
not confined to lowlands, but is as near the 
surface on a hill-top as in a valley. 

With the eg Aw of some of the large 
manufactories in Wilmington, the canning and 
drying of fruit exceed all other industries. It 
is computed that the quantity of peaches alone 
canned and dried during the year was 161,000 
baskets, that 1,300 persons were employed, and 
their weekly wages were $8,000. 

The construction of short lines of railroad 
was extensive during the year, and some im- 
portant routes across the State were proposed, 
and steps taken for their future completion. 

In November a daring attempt was made to 
rob the National Bank of Delaware, which was 
thwarted after its commencement by the pres- 
ence of more persons than had been expected. 
The robbers, of whom there were four, were 
subsequently arrested and convicted, and sen- 
tenced to pay the costs of prosecution, a fine 
of $500 each, to stand in the pillory one hour, 
to be whipped on the same day forty lashes, and 
to be imprisoned for ten years, The manner in 
which the corporeal punishment was. inflicted 
and endured by the prisoners is thus stated: 

The whipping-post and pillory of New Castle are 
located in the jail-yard, inside the walls. There is, 
however, a large door-way, usually shut up by heavy 
folding-doors. These were thrown open, to admit 
such smal! portion of the immense congregation as 
could be crammed inside. The “ post” is planted 
upright, and at a height of seven or cight feet a 
platform is fixed upon. it, upon. which the culprit 
stands ‘in the pillory.”’ Beneath the platform, he 
stands while being whipped. He faces the post, 
and his arms are stretched upward along its sides, 
and seoured by iron hasps which shut down on his 
wrists. These hasps were padded so as to be com- 
fortable to the wrists. 

Shortly after ten o’clock, every thing being in 
readiness, Carter and Hope were led out to the 
pillory. They walked firmly, but there was an_un- 
usual pallor upon the face of the former. Hope 
manifested but little concern, but beneath the out- 
ward calm exterior it was evident he was suffering 
mental anguish within. They were accompanied to 
the pillory by the sheriff and his deputy, and when 
they first mounted the platform they the 
crowd, but subsequently shifted their position to the 
other side. Mr. Herdman, the deputy, adjusted the 
stocks for Hope and the sherift for Carter. Owing 
to an affection of the asthma, and the shortness 
of Hope in stature, he was allowed to stand a little 
more ereot than Carter, and the stocks were not 
fastened by the usual hooks, but were tied down 
with strings, Carter was securely locked in them, 
placing his long, sandy beard under his throat as an 
easy rest for the neck. 

The prisoners behaved themselves becomingly, 
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were placed meee their heads, ‘ 
had expired, they were removed from the fey ce 
Ww 


and both expressed the hope that Delaware la 
been so far appeased. Carter that his 
st difficulty was in the lower of the chest, 


e being tall and much bent over. ape company 
more of pain in his wrists than anywhere else. 

When Hurlburt and Lawler were led out, 3 
former looked conte re the hae ae ° 
punishment before him. Lawler evidently felt that 
the dis was far more a matter of concern than 
the bodily fem which he would be called upon to 
endure, and his eyes were downcast. Mr. Herdman 
accompanied them to the platform and adjusted _ 
their necks to the stocks, which, as-in the case of 
Hope, would not close down, and were 
strings. While Lawler’s neck was being fitted, 
Hurlburt laughingly contemplated the: scene, which 
provcied much comment the crowd o 

be sheriff phn ae repressed all tumult, and 
stated that no remarks would be allowed from the 
spectators, as the punishment itself was sufficient 
for the prisoners to beak, : 

Immediately after the release of Lawler and Hurl- 
burt from the stocks, which was left by Hurlburt 
on the bound, as if glad that that much of the sen- 
tence was gone wate with, they were led back to 
their cell, and the w ippings began, 

The first of the prisoners ed to the whipping- 
was ‘ Big Frank.’’ He wore his dress-coat_ about 
his body, which was removed as soon as he was 
ready to be fastened to the post, and a physique of 
only ordi mould and strength was revi He 
bowed his head between his arms, and took the 
castigation without ahrieeing. or flinching under the 
stings of the thongs. His back was considerabl 
reddened and slight welts were raised, but no bl 
was drawn. 

Hope was the second to receive the penalty. He 
stood erect, and there was a slight yielding under 
the weight of the blows. Closing his eyes, his head 
was thrown somewhat upward, as if in the attitude 
of prayer, and several times he shook his head as 
though he were undergoing much ee omy. His — 
anguish of mind was intense. No bi was drawn, 
although red welts were drawn across his buck, 

When Lawler was brought out to the post, his face 
wore an expression of sadness, and he mene | 
was compressing his lips as he walked ig 
body swelled with emotion, and, although he bore 
up well under the lash, his flesh quivered with the 
cold. He was apparently more severely punished 
than any of the rest, for welts were raised which 
blackened, and under a few more blows would have 
opened and sent the blood streaming down his back, 

o blood was drawn. 

Hurlburt’s countenance was very composed as he 
walked along the avenue which was opened 
the crowd, but, when he reached the ot and was 
fastened to it, he drop his head between his 
arms and his face was hid from view. He is a man of 
strong physical organization, and did not flinch 
under the lash, welts were made across 
his back, but no blood was drawn. 

We may safely say that nine-tenths of the people 
yey went to New Castle, to-day, expecting to see 

heriff Armstrong draw the blood at every blow, 
and that they were disappointed in this was shown 
by the suppressed remarks which we heard ex- 
pressed by a be number of persons. We 
many say that the whole p was a farce, 
and ‘some became actually nervous because the 
sheriff did not out the backs of the prisoners into 
huge sores. The more humane, however, were satis- 
fled with Jens Mp inflicted, and exp f 
much satisfaction that it was no more severe. 


DENMARK, a kingdom in Northern Europe. 
Reigning sovereign, Christian [X., fourth son 
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of the late Duke William of Schleswig-Hol- 
stein-Sonderburg-Glicksburg, and of Princess 
Louise of Hesse-Cassel ; ted to the suc- 
cession of the Danish crown by the Treaty of 
London, of May 8, 1852, and by the Danish 
law of succession of July 31, 1853; succeeded 
to the throne on the death of King Frederick 
VII., November 15, 1863; married, May 26, 
1842, to Louise, daughter of Landgrave Wil- 
liam of Hesse-Cassel. Heir-apparent, Prince 
Frederick, born June 8, 1848; married, July 
28, 1869, to Princess Louisa, only daughter of 
the late King Charles XV. of Sweden; off- 
spring of the union are two sons, Christian, 
born ber 26, 1870, and Charles, born 
August 8, 1872. The King has a civil list 
of 500,000 rigsdalers, and the heir-apparent 
60,000 rigsdalers. The ministry, at the close 
of the year 1873, consisted of the following 
members: President of the Council, Count 
Holstein -Holsteinborg, appointed President 
of the Council May 28, 1870; Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Baron Otto Rosenérn-Lehn 
Gere ; Mimster of the Interior, Christen An- 
Fonnesbech (1870); Minister of Public 
Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs, Carl 
Christian Hall (1870); Minister of Justice, 
©. 8. Klein (June 28, 1872); Minister of Fi- 
nance, Andreas Frederick Krieger (June 28, 
1872); Minister of War and Marine, Captain 
N. F. Ravn (1873). The area of Denmark 
proper, inclusive of lakes, is 14,753 square 
miles; of European dependencies (Farée Isl- 
ands and Iceland), 40,268 square miles; of 
American possessions (Green St. John, 
St. Thomas, and St. Croix), 759,900 square 
miles. Population, according to the census 
of 1870: of Denmark proper, 1,784,741; of 
Farde Islands, 9,992; of Iceland, 69,763; of 
Greenland, 9,825; of the West India islands, 
37,821: total of colonies, 127,401. Nearly the 
entire population of Denmark proper, namely, 
1,769,583, or 99.15 per cent., is connected with 
Lutheran@hurch ; of the remainder, 1,483 
are Reformed; 1,857 Catholics; 3,223 Bap- 
tists ; 1,211 Free Congregations ; 2,128 Mor- 
mons; 4,290 Jews; 260 Methodists; 849 Irving- 
ites; 74 Anglicans; 28 Friends; 12 Greek Cath 
olics; 88 of various other sects; 205. without 
definite creed. The number of emigrants from 
Denmark was 3,906 in 1871; 3,525 in 1870; 
4,360 in 1869: nearly all the emigrants went 
to the United States. The actual revenue and 
expenditure of the state for the two years 
1870—72 (the financial year ending March 31st) 
were as follows: 


Rigsdalers, Rigsdalers. 
WOOP. nccsctheitasess 23,419.623 21,904,003 
WTB. 5s depen cs one e 22,516,916 20,565,183 


For the financial year 187278, the revenue 
showed a surplus of 2,500,000 rigsdalers over 
the expenditures. According to the Danish 
Constitution, the annual financial accounts 
must be laid on the table of the Folkething at 
the beginning of each session, that is, about six 
months after the close of the financial year, and 
be examined by four revisers, two of whom are 
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elected by the Folkething, two by the Lands- 
thing. In the budget for the financial year, 
1873-74, the revenue is estimated at 23,736,161 
rigsdalers, and the expenditures at 22,989,633 
rigsdalers; in the budget for the year 1874-75, 
the revenue at 23,952,236, the expenditures at 
23,285,371. The public debt, on March 31, 
1872, amounted to 114,660,781 rigsdalers, of 
which 82,876,160 were home debt, and 31,784,- 
621 foreign debt. The state assets were 46,- 
286,912, leaving 68,373,809 as the real amount 
of the indebtedness of the state. The debt has 
been in the course of reduction since 1866, 
when it amounted to 132,000,000 rigsdalers. 
According to the budget for 187475, the pub- 
lic debt, on April 1, 1874, would amount to 
105,338,375 rigsdalers. 

The army, in time of peace, numbers 15,258 
men; and on the war-footing, 52,656. The 
navy, in 1878, comprised 30 steamers, 7 of 
which are iron-clads, and 2 sailing-vessels, It 
was manned by 918 men, and officered by 1 ad- 
miral, 15 commanders, 34 captains, 47 lieuten- 
ants, and 20 under-lientenants. 

The commerce of Denmark, which is mainly 
carried on with Germany and Great Britain, 
was, from 1868 to 1872, as follows: 


The precise amount of the commercial trans- 
actions is not known, as the official returns 
since 1863 have not given the declared or real 
value of the imports or exports, but only their 
weight. 

The movement of shipping in 1871 and 1872 
was as follows: 

HOME NAVIGATION, 


YEAR. Vessels. Tons. wedinld 

IBTO~F1. 0.) wees venrerace 46,061 615,892 1,062 
ISTIOTR: . .. ee cacecseres 46,110 599,157 1,007 

OUTWARD NAVIGATION. 

Foreign 

YEAR. Vessels, Tons. viiesle. 

by) ye Ce are 36,755 1,092.742 | 20,397 
TTI IE, «sv oinnennccesemese 89,341 1,224,582 | 21,588 


The commercial nayy, on March 81, 1872, 
was composed of 2,837 vessels, with an aggre- 
gate of 204,710 tons; of these, 91 were steam- 
ers, with 15,633 tons; and 2,746 sailing-vessels, 
with 189,077 tons. On March 81, 1873, the 
number of vessels was 2,738 (109 steamers), of 
an aggregate of 197,000 tons. 

On January 1, 1878, there were 542.74 
miles of railroad in operation. The length of 
telegraph-lines, in 1871, was 1,485.76 miles ; 
that of the wires, 8,833.77 miles. The post- 
office forwarded, in 1871-’72, 18,468,134 let- 
ters, and 12,233,261 pete, 2 8 

Denmark has 26 banks; the most important 
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of which is—the National Bank of ha- 
gen, established in 1818; is a bank of issue, 
and has a capital of 13,376,200 rigsdalers; the 
Private Bank, established 1857, capital, 6,000,- 
000 rigsdalers; the ‘Peasants’ Bank of Mort- 
gage and Exchange,” established 1871, capital 
6,000,000. 

The Folkething, or Lower House of the 
Danish Rigsdag, on March 31, adopted, by 55 
against 84 votes, an address to the King, ex- 
pressing want of confidence in the ministry, 
which, the address says, acted according to 

rinciples considered by the Folkething as in- 
Juriom to the prosperity of Denmark, and to 
ts relation to the people of South Jutland 
oes Schleswig). The Folkething, there- 
‘ore, asked the to give to the country 
another ministry. e president of the min- 
istry emphatically protested against the opin- 
ion that a ministry, in order to be constitution- 
al, must be in harmony with the Folkething. 
The Landsthing, on April 2d, adopted, in its 
turn, an address to the King, by 44 agai 
6 votes, in which it claims entire independence 
with regard to resolutions passed by the Folke- 
thing. The King replied to these two address- 
es, on April 4th, that if the second Chamber in- 
tended to disregard the fundamental laws of 
the Constitution, the necessary codperation be- 
tween the Government and the popular repre- 
sentation would be greatly impeded, but that 
he was determined to protect the best inter- 
ests of the country. This called forth from the 
“ United Left,” which constituted the majority 
of the Folkething, a manifesto to their constit- 
uents, in which they declare that, as guardians 
of the law, they will continue the opposition 
to a ministry which is unworthy of public 
confidence. As to the question whether the 
Folkething should refuse to vote the budget, 
there was, however, a difference of opinion. 
In the discussion of the financial law, a violent 
attack was made se uty Tauber on the 
Minister of Public yee to Hall, who was 
charged by him to be the cause, when prime- 
minister in 1863, of the loss of Schleswig, his 
administration of that province having turned 
the hearts of friends as well as enemies from 
Denmark; bat, when the vote was taken, the 
financial law of the ministry was adopted, by 61 
against 39 votes. The provisions of the Scandi- 
navian monetary convention were adopted b. 
the Danish Rigsdag as well as by the Swedis 
Legislature; but they were not acceded to by 
Norway, and will therefore, for the present, 
go into operation for Sweden and Denmark 
only, The Ri was closed by the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers on May 21st. 
The United Left, in a new manifesto to their 
constituents, threatened, if, on the reassembling 
of the Rigsdag, in October, the ministry should 
still be in power, all the weapons which the 
Constitution allowed would be used against 
it. Ata supplementary election, held on the 
island of Fanon, the candidate of the Left was 
successful, which now numbered 54 out of 101 
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members. The Internationals declared tha 
in the conflict between the Government 
the Left, they would side with the latter. ; 
The Scandinavian monetary convention was 
ratified at Copenhagen on May 27th. The in- 
troduction of the new coins is to take place on 
January, 1875. The names daler, mark, and 
skilling, will cease. The new monetary unit 
will be called a “crown,” which will be equal 
in value to the present 3-mark pieces (27 cents). 
The crown is divided into 100 oere, and there 
is no intermediate piece. According to the 
monetary law, there will be gold coins of 20 
and 10 crowns, silver coins of 2 crowns, 1 
crown, of 50, 40, 25, and 10 oere ; and bronze 
coins of 5, 2 and1oere. The present roa 
coins (2 dalers, 1 daler, and 3 marks) wil 
lawful money until 1878; the ler coins 
will not be used after 1881. 
waa fat diva i ro was are vigre 
orthern Telegraphic Company for a 
submarine cable between ra ge Hel coast of 
Jutland or Farée and France, as well as between — 
Jutland and Sweden. Both cables were fin- 
nished in August. 
On July 19th a fo treaty was concluded 
with Sweden and M's be M 
The Althing (Diet) of Iceland petitioned the 


King to appoint a Governor for Iceland, and its 
d not 


three ministers should be exclusively 

ble to the Althing; and in case he sh 

see fit to grant this petition, to confer upon the 
ee legislative powers and in p: 

the rig t of voting the budget. The Althing 
was closed on August 2d, Iceland will cele- 
brate the thousandth anniversary of the first 
settlement of the island in the course of the 
year 1874, : 

In March the leaders of the Danish Social- 
ists, Pio, Geleff, and Brix, charged with having 
instigated on May 5, 1872, an armed resistance 
to the Government, were sentenced to from 
four to six years’ detention in a house of re- 
form. The plaintiffs appealed from this sen- 
tence of the Oriminal Court to the Supreme 
Court, which, however, confirmed the sentence. 

On April 18th the Japanese embassy arrived 
= Copenhagen, and soon after was receiyed by 
the King. . 

A considerable change appears to have been 
made in the course of the year 1878 in the rela- 
tions between Denmark and Germany. On his 
return from Sweden and Norway, the Crown- 
prince of the German Empire, on August 17th, 
met at Malmé the Crown-prince of Denmark, 
who asked him to pay a visit to the royal court 
of Denmark, where he would be most ony 
welcomed. The German crown-prince, - 
ingly, on August 17th, went to Elsinore, 
where he was met by the King of Denmark. 
He remained with the royal family until the 
19th, and received from the King the order of 
the Elephant, The organ of the Government 
(Berling Gazette), in rege ‘on this visit, 
expressed a hope that the friendly intercourse 
between the princes of Denmark and Germany 
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would lead to the restoration of friendly rela- 
tions between the two nations. 

The new union of the Ri was opened 
on October 6th. The “United Left” of the 


Folkething called upon the ministry “to re- 
move (by its pigs arsep. the impediments 
which have accrued to the prosperous devel- 
opment of the commonwealth out of the con- 
tinuing want of agreement between the Goy- 
ernment and the Sayre of the people.” 
The President of the Council replied that at 
the express wish of the King all the ministers 
. would remain in office, and that the Folke- 
thing, if it carried out its threat and refused to 
vote the pee would be dissolved. As the 
Folkething ered to its threat, and refused 
to vote the budget, it was dissolved on Octo- 
ber 18th, and new elections ordered to take 
place on November 14th. At the new elec- 
tion the “ United Left” was again successful, 
electing 58 of its candidates against 48 of all 
parties. All its leaders, in particular Krabbe, 
the President of the dissolved Folkething, 

Hansen, and Berg, were reélected. The new 

Folkething met on December 4th, when the 

“United Left” reélected the former president 

and ah capa Krabbe, J. A. Hansen, 

and Hégsbro, An address to the King, ex- 
pressing the wish that “the administration of 
the country be changed, was moved by Deputy 

Sibjérring and adopted by 59 against 32 votes. 

The President of the Folkething, Krabbe, pre- 

sented it to the King, who replied that he 

would confer on the subject with his ministers, 
DIPLOMATIO CORRESPONDENCE AND 

FOREIGN RELATIONS. The correspond- 

ence concerning the foreign relations of the 

United States is contained in the various pa- 

pers sent to the Houses of Congress, and in 

the documents accompanying the annual mes- 
sage of the President at the opening of the 
first session of the Forty-third Congress. The 
’ latter are arranged in two volumes,, making 
1,442 pages. 
se Repvszic.—The following ex- 
tract from the message of President Sarmiento 
to seems to furnish a striking proof 
of the wisdom which dictated the establish- 
ment of the principle that war, with its long 
train of concomitant evils, may be honorably 
avoided in most, if not all cases, by reference 
of alepaied questions between nations to the 
award of distinguished parties; 

A discussion is ng with Chili upon the Straits 
of Magellan, and Pres ptematerene pe 9 might 
have endangered a ble solution of the ques- 
tion was amicably sed of the very moment it 
assumed a disagreeable character. atever im- 
portance may be given to this subject, the go 
ments of Chili of this republic, in ision of 
any serious difficulty, have establishe by treat; 
that the question of boundaries should bu submitted 
to arbitration in the event of a failure diplomatic 
tional disputes was adoptadenta nee arte 
two of the. most powerful natighe of the cath aud 
should be imitated, as it was applauded, by all others, 


Avstzta—Huneary.—On March 6, 1872, 
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Count von Beust, the Austrian ambassador in 
London, writes to the Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Count Andrassy, relative to 
the three rules of war embraced in the Wash- 
ington Treaty of 1871, as follows: 


England has agreed (Article VI. of the treaty of 
8th May, 1871) to acknowledge three of the rules 
proposed by the Government of the United States, 
the immediate object of which is to specifically de- 
fine the duties of the neutral power during the naval 
war. The ae Risers and extensive bearing of these 
rules are clearly manifest. 

On the other side, the British Government, with 
the admission of the application of the stipulated 
rules of law to the case of the Alabama, has joined 
in the express protest against the position stated 
therein, “that these rules were international] oper- 
ative at the time of the origin of the Alabama 
claims.” Both powers have further agreed that, in 
the decision of the disputed question, the interna- 
tional principles that have hitherto been in force 
may be employed only so far as nt do not derogate 
from the new rules. Finally, England and 
America have agreed to consider the newly-settled 
fundamental principles of law, not only as binding 
me: themselves in future, but have agreed to bring 
them to the knowledge of the other naval OW ers Wil 
the formal invitation to adopt them. ese move- 
ments, when they confirm on one side the impor- 
tance of the new rules of law, present also the proof 
that the treaty-contracting powers acknowledge in 
them a completely new principle of law. 

Next to the prominent chief significance of this 
present novelty in maritime law, also its practical 
extent and capability of further expansion deserve 
to be well considered. In this view the ies of 
the Washington treaty offers a very instructive illus- 
tration. And even in the case that the Geneva arbi- 
tration tribunal should not reach the desired aim, 
the theoretical and practical of a of the Wash- 
ington neutrality rules, viewed from a general inter- 
national stand-point, ought not to be under-estimated. 

The latter are manifestly in favor of the belligerent 
powers, In the same degree as aay narrow this 
sphere of rights belonging to neutrals toward the 
belligerents, they extend that of the contending 
parties as against those who stand aside from the 
contest. Further, the newly-imposed duties are so 
much the more oppressive, inasmuch as the respon- 
sibility and obligation to indemnity, arising from 

eir Son eeeerengisee by the neutrals, may be re- 

arded as. becoming extensive and comprehensive in 

e highest degree possible. 

In the interest of the powers there exists unde- 
niably the nage ae if not universal, acknowledg- 
ment of the principle that forms the actual founda- 
tion of a correct Leper of neutrals, rey ds the 

and untrammeled activity to be exercised Fite 
State individually, especially in the direction of un- 
limited protection of its own commercial interests. 
The fact of a war, originating — independently 
of the will of a neutral state, between two other 
powers, should impose upon the first the least possi- 
sible limitation of its national rights, as well as the 
least possible measure of duties, in regard to the 
condition of war created without its own instrumen- 
tality. This tendency is in harmony with the opin- 
ion existing largely, if not wholly, in all civilized 
countries, and recently practical attempts to fairly 
somply with the same have not been wanting, 
Everybody remembers the efforts made at the Paris 
Peace Congress to protect the le of neutrals 
against the unjust violence of bell gerent maritime 
powers. Let me be permitted to point to an appro- 
priate example in the ptery, of recent time. This 
18 the dispute between the Foreign Office and the 
North-German ambassador in London, in regard to 
the privileges of the neutral commerce, during the 
war of 1870 and 1871, In this case it was the ng- 
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lish minister who fully opposed the attempt 
to inflict upon the duties of neutratit a construction 


limiting neutral commerce. Now, however, appear 
the neutrality rules of the Pteeecipe treaty, and, 
still more, the material tendency of this latter to be 
directed toward producing limitation and excessive 
responsibility on the part of neutrals ; also, they are 
in full contradiction to the most recent development 
of international law; wherefore a universal acknowl- 
edgment appears that the leading ideas founded in 
the vareere treaty aw be considered not onl 
as an obstacle to the suitable, natural, further devel- 
opment of maritime law, but even as contributing to 
ie movement therein. ‘The want of confi- 
dence against such a reform of maritime law can 
only be confirmed through the fact that the Ameri- 
cans are pray. imm ly, by the first practical 
plication of the new rules of law, to draw thence 

@ consequences in as comprehensive a degree as 
ee pep In justification of the new formula of the 

uties of neutrality, certainly various arguments 
may be brought forward; for example, the clearer 
the rules upon neutrality duties may be, so much 
the fewer will be the points of controversy, so much 
less occasion for dispute. The more regulated the 
conduct to be observed by neutrals, so much the 
easier is it for the government in question to hold 
their citizens to a clese observation of eeay 
duties. The more precisely these duties are defined, 
so much more successful will be the defense against 
any accusation brought by one or the other of the 
belligerent parties, of favoring the other belligerent 
party, ete., ete., ete. These, and similar argaments, 
d> not, however, meet the actual marrow of the 

uestion. ‘The close limitation of the circle of the 
rights and duties of neutrals possesses, certainly, 
eed formal value for promoting a long duration of 
riendly international relations, but it ap im 
portant that this should not take place in such a 
manner as would increase to an intolerable degree 
the responsibility of neutrals, and almost wholl 
forbid proper commercial communication with bel- 
ligerent states. Should the dangerous ground of a 
minute limitation of neutrality duties be once trod- 
den, there would, in consequence of the national 
tendency of each close definition of rights, constant- 
ly new scone for a further limitation of neutrals be 
und in the experience of every new war. One 
a of view should always, therefore, be held 
rmly: the endeavor to decisively dissent from 
every transformation of international principles 
which does not exist in the natural development of 
international right. 

The powers would have the more reason for taking 
into serious consideration the theories upon neu- 
trality accepted by England and America, and in- 
tended for adoption by all maritime powers, inas- 
much as the penalty sanction, which the Government 
of the U) States, at least according to the theo 
wishes to incorporate into the new law, is certainly 
4 monstrous one. 


Onrwa.—-A settlement of “the audience 
nestion” has been urged upon the Chinese 
Govtrtonted for the last twelve years by for- 
eign ministers. It is a demand for an audience 
of the Emperor, in accordance with the usages 
of Western nations, and is repulsive to Chinese 
notions of propriety. Such a concession, it has 
been supposed, would be rded by all classes 
as an assault upon their political, moral, and in- 
tellectual na, opposed to all the teachings 
of their histories, Season, and general litera- 
ture, and contrary to their popular beliefs and 
prejadices, through all of which the native 
mind has become thoroughly possessed of the 
idea that the Emperor is the Son of Heaven, 
and consequently without an equal on the 
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earth. If this estimate is correct of the feel- 
ings and prejudices of the Chinese 

the “infallibility ” of their sovereign, it 1 
cally follows that all other nations must of ne- 
cessity be regarded as inferior to their own, 

This deep-rooted faith being universal 
throughout the empire, it is clear that the 
equality of other nations, which the treaties 
recognize, is so only in name; therefore rela- 
tions between China and other nations rest on 
an insecure foundation. ‘ 

Until the native mind can be freed from 
belief that all “outside states” are it 
there can be no real relations of peace 
amity between China and Western nations. 
Nothing that could be done would haye the 
effect to dispel these erroneous as some 
act of the Emperor, which would in itself be 
a recognition of equality. 

It is in this view alone that importance has 
been attached to the proper settlement of the 
audience question at the earliest time possible, 

On June 30, 1873, Mr. Low writes to Mr, 
Fish, the Secretary of State, that this question 


has been settled. 
Pera, June 30, 1873, 
Sm: I have only time before the courier leaves to 
write a hasty note to say that the foreign ministers 
wate sll'resctved ot a personal audience of the Em- 
yesterday, in a manner which will, I trust, be 


peror 
satisfactory to fo vernments. 
The practical solution of this neat, ie that 
of sev- 
last one 
years w 


a result at 
2 scunee fon se rg poral yaa 
n of the equality of Western 
it ve of the beat results 
in the future; and, while its good effects not be 
seen immediately, I shall be much disappointed if 


foreign nations do not date a “ new departure” in 
thor palaiias with China from yesterday. 


Gerrmany.—tThe liability of Germans natu- 
ralized in the United States to be ed to 


governments di 


all 
distinct 
tions will, I 


do military service upon their return to their _— 


native land was a cause of great embarrass- 
ment to large numbers. It was considered 
that there was no chance for the success of 
a for the removal of these liabilities 
so long as the question moved within the limits 
of the North-German States, and the relief 
asked for appeared only as an exceptional re- 
inission of penalties established by ee 
numerous stringent German laws. Those w 
ple oe “es re in bd German Sa 
and they form t we sy tater ing- 
ly —— of any who escaped from that service. 
he course pursued by the American minis- 
ter was to appeal to the inherent right of man 
to choose his home. Under date of May 8th Mr, 
Bancroft writes: “I saw there was no 
of success except by an entirely new form, as . 
one relating to the natural and inherent 
of man to choose for himself the land of his 
dwelling-place. The Prince von Bismarck 
by nature as well as by observation, study, an 
reflection, ready to receive liberal ideas and to 
reduce them to practice when the time for it 
appears to have come. The idea of the natu- 
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ral t of ion was from the first re- 
by him with favor. It was also sure to 
be in itself acceptable to all branches of the 
liberal politicians of Germany. If the natural 
right of emigration could be affirmed by treaty, 
with the full on of all the conse- 
ences of acknowl that right, the point 
‘or our German ado} citizens was won in 
its fullest extent. The wishes and instructions 
of your ecessor coincided exactly with my 
own judgment to press forward and settle this 
question without the delays and dangers that 
would attend a complex proposition which 
. would in all probability have defeated our de- 
sign. So I made it my rulesimply to establish 
the right of emigration as an inalienable and 
natural right, not limited by any duty to the 
original government where the per- 
formance of that duty had been formally ini- 
tiated. Of this principle I was so happy as to 
obtain the recognition in Berlin, contrary to 
the expectation and prediction of every one 
of my colleagues at Berlin. Indeed, I was the 
only one accredited to the North-German Goy- 
ernment who had confidence that I should 
succeed.” Four of the German States made 
treaties similar to the one with the North- 
German Government. 
The regulations to control religious organi- 


zations in Germany were adopted during the Marriea 


year, and are thus described in the same cor- 
respondence; “ The idea of the supremacy of 
the state is deeply fixed in the people of the 
German Empire, bettie in Prussia. After 
much reluctance and deliberation the Govern- 
ment resolved to assert the paramount au- 
thority of the laws of the state against every 
encroachment or disobedience growing out of 
a coérdinate or pretended superior ce 


to a foreign alien power. The Prussian Con- T 


stitution recognized the right of public wor- 
ship by independent self-governing churches. 
It now adds that the right is to be exercised 
under the laws ofthe state, and subject to the 
supervisions of the state as ordered by law. 
The idea of interfering with freedom of con- 
science is utterly disclaimed, but the rights of 
the state are to be maintained against attacks 
under the veil of religion. To carry out the 
objects of the ministry, the royal government 
proposed two laws: one to regulate the rela- 
tions of the state to the education, appoint. 
ment, and removal of the ministers of religion ; 
the other to fix the limits of ecclesiastical dis- 
ciplinary power. Henceforward every spirit- 
ual officer in a Obristian church in Prussia 
must be a German and free from objections on 
the part of the Government. He must have 
gone through a course at a German a- 
sium, and a three years’ course at a German 
university or in some seminary that the state 
r as equivalent. The stite does not as- 
sume the theological examination, but the can- 
didate must pass an examination on the part 
of the state, aac | to philosophy, history, 
German literature, the classical languages ; 
vou. xm1.—l7 A 
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and no one but a person thus thoroughly edu- 
cated can be appointed, even temporarily, a 
minister of religion. Nominations by ecclesi- 
astical superiors must be communicated to the 
Government, which any time within thirty days 
after a nomination may veto the appointment, 
All theological seminaries stand under the su- 
pervision of the state. 

“With regard to ecclesiastical discipline, 
punishments must be confined to the circle of 
religion; are not to be decreed for acts of 
obedience to the laws of the state or as men- 
aces to prevent obedience to those laws; nor 
to influence the exercise of the right of suf- 
frage. The torn nerens powers within the 
church itself, of the prelates over their subor- 
dinate officers and ministers of religion, must 
likewise find their limits in the rights of soy- 
ereignty of the state.” 

Hawauan Istanps.—The census of the in- 
habitants of the Hawaiian kingdom was taken 
on the night of December 27, 1872. The fol- 
lowing are the results of the enumeration: 


males, 31,650; females, 25;247—total, 56,897. 


Half-caste..... Pe: 
ese, 


= a0 
Hawaiian-born, both parents 
foreigners 


Half CAStC.. 06 e ence scence seerersvenscosoeveseeccess 


French 
Portuguese (Western Islanders). . 
Chinese (laborers)......----+..+++ 
Other nations... 5... csvceddesscvwscccsweuss se 
Children of foreign parents born in Hawaii. 


Total foreigners.......c+eeeetecsesceceeeceees 5,866 
Natives ...... ign OP AS FO Kr rr 


Total population, 1872 
Total Population, 1866 


Decrease since 1866.... 6.66... cerseeeeeeeeers 
Adding increase of foreign population............ 


Decrease of natives in six years.......--.-+4+ 


Forei, mation in 1866....-+-+secececeeeeeeves 
Foreign population ID 1BTR ..oecessnvencvnaccsscons 
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Srar.—The abdication of the King, Don 
Amadeo L, was the occasion of great excite- 
ment in Spain. It took place on February 
11th, and was practically the extinguishment 
of the monarchical form of government. The 
report of the American minister, Mr. Sickles, 
to Secretary Fish, ander date of February 18th, 
presents some of the scenes of a most unusual 
occurrence in the history of monarchical gov- 
ernments. The following are extracts: 


On the night of Sunday, the 9th instant, a rumor, 
apparently authentic, was h at the opera, and in 
some of the clubs, that the King had intimated his 
desire to renounce the crown. On the following 
morning several of the journals confirmed the sper, 
although suggesting that an act of the Cortes woul 
be necessary before such a step could be taken, in 
conformity with article 74 of the Spanish Constitu- 
tion, During the day it was understood that this 
grave question was under consideration in Cabinet 
eile and that the Cortes would be asked to sus- 
pend its sittings for a few days to enable ministers to 
prepare the’necessary measures to meet the crisis. It 
seems that a communication in this sense was sent 
by the President of the Council to Sefior Rivero, the 

residing officer of thé Chamber of Deputies, which 
Pat officer declined to announce officially to the 
House, lest such a aed of the irresolution of the 
eabinet might provoke popular tumult. 

I had an appointment for that day, the 10th in- 
stant, at three in the afternoon, with the Minister of 
State at the Foreign Office. At noon Sefior Merelo, 
the Assistant wages called at the legation to sa: 
that the minister could not meet me as Propo 
and it was not difficult for me to satisfy myself, de- 
spite the reticence of my visitor, that there was 
ample foundation for the reports I had heard, The 
Chamber of Deputies met as usual at three p, u., and 
I repaired to the diplomatic tribune, where several 
of my colleagues soon afterward joined me, Empt; 
benches and a dull debate poorty reflected the ani- 
mation already visible in the streets. Descending 
to the floor of the House, I soon encountered groups 
of members in the halls and salons, busily discussin, 
the theme as yet forbidden in the Chamber itself. 
Observing Rivero, the President, leave the chair, I 
went to his room, and had scarcely saluted him when 

several of the cabinet entered, among them Martos 
Beranger, and Bece: in whose faces I fancied I 

ould see a serenity and satisfaction of good augury. 
urning to the diplomatic tribune, it was. not 

‘long before Rivero resumed the Speaker's chair, 
which was regarded as only preliminary to the ap- 

pearance of ministers in their places. A crowd of 
members came in from the lobbies, and expectation 
Was on tiptoe for a statement from the Government 

bench. None of the cabinet appearing, the hum of 

conversation soon swelled into loud murmurs, as it 

was of course known that the council had risen, and 

ministers were in the antechamber, 

Figueras, the Republican parliamen leader, 
seized the opportunity afforded by the impatient 
temper of the House and demanded that the speakers 
should request the attendance of ministers, in order 
that the Cortes might be informed of the crisis, 
which it is understood embraced not only the cabi- 
net, but even the crown. 

Kivero replied from the chair that he had already 
sent repeated messages to the Government, request- 
ing:their presence, and that this would be the last 
he proposed to send. 

At this moment the ministers entered the chamber, 
the President of the Council foremost. ‘ 

Sefior Zorrilla at once rose and uested Sefior 
Figueras to repeat the inquiry which had been ad- 
dressed to the Government through the chair in the 
absence of the cabinet. 

Figueras ‘promptly responded, saying he would 
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omit his preamble and come to the point. He wanted 
the House to hear what the Government to 


do in the present juncture, and, if the Government 
= not pre to submit a proposition, he would 
0 80 


Zorrilla made along speech in reply, to much of 
which the House Netened with marked ten 
He said it was true the King had spoken of abdica- 
tion, but nothing could transpire officially on so 
grave a matter until his Majesty had given the sub- 
ect more reflection; that ministers it 
the King to pause in his purpose, and take twenty- 
orty-eight hours to reconsider his - 
meanwhile, and in order that there 
the House would 
the Government 


ent to 


four or 
nation; that 
should be no precipitation, he h 
suspend its sittings, thus leay’ 
disengaged from other duties, so that they 
consider and ¢ the measures most 

be brought in for the action of the Cortes, 


While this debate was going on, a t multitude 
around the pelace of the Oliamber of 


had gathered 

pat te Although here — sane an a pe | 
r harangu ups of listene! e crow 

in calm, though suriona be know eomething of the 

action of the Chamber. To satisfy this f and 


avert any untoward demonstration, several influen- 
tial deputies came out and spoke to the people from 
the balconies and porti of the bu’ . 

were sent for to keep the streets open and allow dep- 
uties to pass in and out of the pale The arrival 
of a couple of companies of cavalry and a small force 
of infantry caused a flurry and some scam: , but 
it was soon seen that no offensive movement was 
contemplated. The pecnls made way for the column, 


which broke into detachments, at the a 
proaches to the palace, and kept a clear space 
some distance. 


To return to the Chamber. As soon as the Presi- 
dent of the Council concluded his long speech, Fi- 
gueras rose to reply. : } 

Rivero, from the chair, said the rules did not allow 
a deputy tocontinue the discussion after his question 
had been answered, 

Figueras invoked the practice of Parliament to 
open a debate when a cabinet crisis was ann: 
remarking that this was even graver, since the very 
institutions of the country were tottering. 

ivero s ted that the only way to open a de- 
bate was for Wiguaraa to announce an “interpella- 


tion.” 

Zorrilla, on the part of the Government, said they 
were not disposed to answer an inte’ ion, as 
they required all their time to meet the necessities 


of the situation ; and he begged Sefor Figueras not 


to avail himself of the last resource afforded by 
the rules—that of offering a proposition. 
Figueras replied that he regretted he could not ac- 


cede to the request of the President of the Council 
of Ministers, for to do so would make himself the 
most criminal of men. He demanded the re: of 
& proposition he had placed on the table before the 
order of the day was announced. 

The Secretary then read the proposition as fol- 
lows: “ The Cortes to go into permanent ses- 
sion.” (Signed hy five members, as prescribed by 
rules—Figueras, Ramos, Calderon, Huelves, Patino, 
Puigeerver y Nieto.) 

Figueras supported his proposition in a brief, 
strong appeal, saying that the speech of the Presi- 
dent of the Council reminded him of what Tiberius 
said to his doctors: “ You dispute while I die.” The 
Government asked forty-eight hours to consider 
while the country is in agony, and when in a few 
minutes the fate of the nation may be decided by 
the people. Are@ve here in a bed of roses, where 
we can slumber until it pleases the President to 
wake us up and tell us the King has revoked “an 
irrevocable resolution?”? Do you know what may 
en in twenty-four hours? Monarchies have a 
habit of procrastination, Who knows if in these 
twenty-four hours we shall not see armies here that 
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will cover in mourning and blood the capital of 
Spain? Rather than this should a I ? abe that 
Teen ened bs the, teat eet a After having 
struggled thirty years for the republic, a solution 
that embraces all, ‘and is the only salvation of the 
Sanity, shall Fs repel it for the convenience of a 


The ident interrupted Figueras, saying, ‘I 
beg, sir, you will not refiect upon the nas A34 
Many Bs preg exclai “There is none!” Zor- 

¢ 


rilla out, excitedly, “‘ Prove to me there is no 
dynasty !” an exclamation that provoked laughter. 
Figueras ee that he always yielded to the 
chair. He do no less, however, than to put on 
record, in conclusion, the words pronounced by the 
_ Minister of god when he fought with us in = op- 
position: ‘ King disap or perishes, we 
will say long live the nation.” The “sa peters What 
are we to say now? ‘ live the nation!” The 
crown renounced! From the moment those words 
fell from the lips of the Kin, 


g, and the President 
communicates to us here, they are beyond 


Zorrilla said he had made no official communica- 
tion to the Chamber of the abdication of the King. 
If he had communicated to the Council of Ministers 
what his Majesty had said he had only done his 
duty; was that official? What reason has Sefior Fi- 
gue given to precipitate a crisis and ask the Cortes 

declare itself in permanent session? Is he afraid 
that for some reason or other our liberties will be 
lost? Does he sus us to be traitors? Does he 
think we are weak? Suppose we are weak! What 
powers does he wield to substitute for ours, to do 
what we are unable to accomplish? What is meant 
by this nt session? I beg Sefior Figueras to 
explain his purpose. Is it understood that the ses- 
sion is to go on even in the absence of a bps ed of 
the deputies, as if an enemy were at our sf Is 
it intended that the Chamber may at ff moment 
come to a supreme decision, overturning the Age 4 
and the Government and all the public powers? 
80, the Government cannot accept the proposition. 

Figueras said he did not suspect any one in par- 
t , but every one in general. He was like the 
authors of the representative system, neither more 
nor less. He was accustomed to many promises, 
and the sound of cannon answered them. It was 
not intended that the Cortes should go on debat- 
in Steeminayy because moments may peppers in 
which there will be nothing to discuss. But he de- 
manded there should be no adjournment; that they 
should await events in their seats, and meet them in 
a way becoming the magistracy ofa nation, 

Zorrilla said he in pg the solicitude of the 
Chamber, but he could not admit that the Govern- 
ment néeded a guardian to see that it performed its 
duties. The cabinet was competent to fulfill its 
trusts and defend liberty. 

Figueras said he was sure the minister had not 
understood him, Every one knew there was no ex- 
ecutive power ; that a struggle was imminent between 
the legislative and executive departments. We were 
menaced by a reactionary ministry. ‘he ent 
of the Council himself intimated that he had so ad- 
vised the King. 

Zorrilla interrupted and said he had not said this, 
but he had a right so to advise the oe. 

Figueras: ‘I so understand you; if I am mis- 
taken I am glad. We are in critical moments. It is 
necessary that Madrid see a power to protect it; that 
the Cortes be here in the exercise of their powers to 


meet any ¢ ae 

Fortes Loe it be understood that I have had 
no occasion to advise the King, and that I have not 
advised him. The ground taken that there is no 
executive power confirms my position. One of two 
things must be done. If there is an executive author- 
ity, as I affirm, there is no need of a permanent ses- 
sion. If the Chamber thinks that the executive has 
ceased to exist, then let it proceed to name one at 
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once. The Republicans and other deputies can be as 
distrustful as they choose, but I maintain that the 
cabinet exercises the executive power, with the 
sanction of the crown and the vote of the Chambers 
until we are dismissed by the one or the other. I 
might have furnished Senor Figueras a solution con- 
sistent with the ity of the Government and the 
apprehensions of himself and his friends, but he 
wishes something else to which I cannot consent.” 
The Minister of State (Martos): ‘‘ This is not the 
time for long speeches, but for great and patriotic 
decisions. The situation is grave. Let us not 
gravate it. Let us consider calmly what is happen- 
ing. Sefior Figueras has reminded me of what I said 
on a former occasion. I do not forget the words. I 
said one day, from yonder benches (pointing to the 
left) that when all should be lost, that when un- 
Paper there should be no king, we would cry: 
* The King is dead—long live the nation!’ I repeat 
it now. But let the Chamber say it when the King 
is gone, you to hear me, to listen to one who 
has a right to your attention, because he has never 
spoken unless to express his honest, sincere, and 
patriotic purposes. not the constitution afford 
us the means to meet pacifically and legally any 
crisis that may arise? Ifso, you have not the 
right to anticipate events or to manifest distrust. 
Your apprehensions A be excused by your patriot- 
ism, but they have no foundation. Has the moment 
arrived when you should bring to this bulwark of 
liberty the torch of discord? I am a minister of 
the crown, one of a cabinet that has thus far mer- 
ited the confidence of the Chambers. I must pre- 
serve my honor and loyalty as one of his Majesty’s 
ministers, and more than ever if his M mee! T- 
sists in. his determination. I heard with disdain 
the excitations to a r loyalty addressed to me 
in times when the dynasty was prosperous, but in 
this hour of the King’s extremity I shall not refuse 
him my voice, my counsel, or my life. It is true, 
ntlemen, that I fear the decision of the King is 
vocable. After making known his BeEpose, I 
fear he must ‘execute it. is being so, 1 ask, can 
ves ing be more clear than the future of the Re- 
pe lican party? The difficult point in the situation 
with those who are resolved to perform their du- 
ties as a government until the King has signed his 
abdication, and until the Cortes have established 
such a government as it may please them to ordain, 
I know that in ae our trust we may see 
the blood of the people shed, and you will compre- 
hend the vity with which we appreciate the 
situation. This last duty to the dynasty performed, 
I am also one of those who will be found where 
liberty is fighting, in the ranks of her common sol- 
diers, indifferent to the mere name inscribed upon 
the banner. This is one of the difficult moments 
of public life, not for you, Republicans, who have 
only to be patient, because, if the King goes, there 
is nothing else possible but the republic. And you, 
by your impatience, are compromising the republic 


an Wak {Loud protests from the Republican 
seats !] ther than your interruptions I would pre- 
fer reasons. I would rather Sefior Castelar should 


tell me whether or noI am right. You demand a 
permanent session. That is to say, there is no 
executive, and the Assembly assumes all powers. 
[‘ No! No! hy Then if you do not mean that, so much 
the better. “The Government says we can preserve 
order better than an assembly, because deliberative 
bodies cannot be efficient guardians of public order, 
[A voice, ‘ We watch over liberty!’] The Govern- 
ment will look after liberty and we will all look 
after the liberties of Spain. But are we in that ex- 
tremity that we must watch without a moment of 
rest? There is no oceasion for such sleeplessness, 
because the dangers which Sefior Figueras imagines 
do not exist. After all, what has Sefior Figueras 
told us? That we may have a reactionary ministry, 
supported by an army that might reach Madrid in 
twenty-four hours. The moment when the King 
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ts his determination in force there will be no 
other authority than the Cortes, and all patriots and 
all loyal generals commanding troops will come 
here for orders. Where is the army that Sefior 
Figueras fears? [A deputy: ‘In Vitoria!’) Would 
to God that in Vitoria we had a army, use 
under the orders of its commander (Moriones) it 
would be a guarantee of liberty. Since, then, there 
is no danger, there is no occasion for a permanent 
session. The King still reigns under the constitu- 
tion, ministers are still at their posts performing 
their duties, and the constitution affords the means 
of settling all conflicts that may arise. Why, then, 
precipitate events? ere, then, is the difficulty 
we are unable to solve! Where are the ambitions 
the tumults, the disorders, the hopes, the fears? i 
ray you to believe, gentlemen, that whatever may 
n can be met by the general and energetic co- 
operation of those of us who are resolved to save 
liberty. If any one doubts me let him say so. 
I have your confidence, then I pray you to believe 
that speeches, and votes, and propositions to-day 
may bring unhappy consequences to-morrow. I ap- 
peal to the patriotism of wll. Do not foment dis- 
sensions. ithdraw this proposition. Avoid ev- 
ery thing not legal and constitutional in its origin, 
From our constitution will come the remedy for all 
our difficulties. Even if chaos comes anda new 
creation is necessary, let it appear with law; let it 
come from this Chamber if it is not so born, If 
our institutions are found in the streets and barri- 
eades, liberty is lost. If they come from our hands 
sanctioned by law, we may be sure their birth will 
be auspicious, and they will save the country and 
liberty.” [Great and long-continued applause.] 

- Figueras made a brief response, saying if he could 
curse the divine word that makes man the most 
worthy of creation, he would denounce the voice of 
Sefior , who had just administered to the ma- 
jority an opiate to put them to sleep in order that 
they might awake on the morrow humiliated, be- 
holding their lost liberties. “My distinguished 
friend,” he said, * has given compliments to some, 
hopes for others, and a mixture of both for all, but 
not an argument for any one, I find, gentlemen, in 
his words the most powerful reasons in favor of my 

roposition. He tells us the determination of the 
King is irrevocable, and that the question rests with 
us now; it is impossible for the King to recede, 
This be 80, no reason can be given why we 
should not remain in permanent session. Insuch a 
moment if any one wishes to sleep let him sleep, 
As for us Republicans, when liberty is in danger we 
know not repose. The God of battles, who sends 
us these moments of trials, will give us the strength 
to support the immense responsibility it has pleased 
Him to impose upon us. Let us, then, wait here, 
with our worthy president in his place, the secreta- 
ries in their places, and let us not be moved by 
those whom we suspect in these moments to be de- 
vising plans for the destruction of liberty and the 
dissolution of this Chamber.” ([Sensation.] 

Castelar then spoke, He asked the Cortes not to 
expect a speech from him in these grave and solemn 
moments, when his heart and his conscience 
prompted only grave and patriotic acts. One could 
not # at a time when every passing moment 
might carry with it a danger to liberty fatal to the 
fortunes of this generation and of generations to 
come, To-day a display of eloquence would seem 
like the levity of Nero strumming the lyre while 
his capital was in tiames, ‘ Never in my life have 
I so much admired eloquence, the grandeur of hu- 
man words, as when listening to-day to the minis- 
ter of state pronouncing one of the most brilliant 
speeches that ever came from his lips, He has in- 
voked my patriotism, my good sense, my calmness. 
He well knows how unnecessary was this appeal. 
T am patriotic, I am measured, I am prudent by con- 
viction and temperament always, and above all in 
supreme moments in which a single impru- 
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dence, s single indiscretion from any one, might 
bring down the — of the capital. Gentlemen, 
we need now a feeling that disregards mere forms 
and ayreraas well enough for courts, but useless 
this Assembly ; we must go to the bottom of the 
uestion, the reality of rm a No speech, however 
eloquent it may be; no mi , not even those be- 
fore us who have served liberty so well, can revive 
that which has ceased to exist, nor avert from us 
the reality that imposes itself upon us, that domi- 
nates us With its incontestable presence. That real- 
ity, gentlemen, is that, without provocation from 
any one, without the fault of one, the people or 
the Government, the Cortes or any public authority, 
without a cloud in the sky, the King, the actual 
King, the elected King, the dynastic King, has an- 
nounced publicly and sol that he hurls from 
his head to the pavement the crown cb Beets 

A pause followed, in which the ident of the 
Council, the Minister of 8 and several others of 
the cabinet, were in consultation in their seats. It 
was evident a difference of opinion existed between 
peed we eee aged " oo Martos was 
about to quit the blue bench ; es 
dissuading his, seoreted hie hat under the bene, anit 
he resumed his seat with much apparent reluctance. 
Sefior Zorrilla then rose to leave, and, repelling the 
efforts to detain him, he retired from the Chamber. 
Whereupon 

Sefior Martos said: ‘“‘I have not perhaps clearly 
understood Sefior Figueras, The circumstances are 
grave, and, according to my latest information, 

raver than we could have thought. I beg, there- 
‘ore, that Sefior Figueras will explain his purpose. 
The Government , if it can do so consistently 
with the requirements which its Gignte imposes 
on this most unhappy oceasion, to ae 
first in averting the evils foreshadowed by or 
Figueras, and which may not un! ly be = 
rehended, Wishing thusto avoid évery motive for 
issension, and trusting there may be no occasion 
for a. vote, I pause for Sefior Figueras’s explana- 
tion. 

Figueras: “I have already said that we shall wait 
here, organized, but without delibe: ing, un! e 
Government decides upon its course ; that we shall 
discuss nothing, remaining, however, in our ,Places, 
regarding ourselves as in permanent session. 

artos: ‘Sefior Figueras desires t without 
action, we Pensin seesee here g al for any 
contingency, the ing over the palace as the 
hat the Chamber is in sesei this the 


sign that the Chamber is in session, _Is 
proposition? [Cries of ‘Yes, yes!’] Well, o- 
would to God that with the same facility we migh' 
settle the difficulties of to-day and those that may 
come to-morrow !” 

The President of the Chamber: ‘‘ Congress orders 
& permanent session without deliberation, and as the 
presiding officers will remain here, I desire that a 
committee be named to remain with us.” [Many 
deputies : ‘Let the President name the commit-— 
tee. : 


The secretary then read the names of the commit- 
tee appointed by the President, and the session was, 
pro forma, suspended at nine o’clock at night, after 
a sitting of six hours. 

During these proceedings in the Chamber the 
crowd outside had increased to thousands. The 
usual entrance for deputies was besieged by an in- 

uisitive throng whose curiosity was from time to 
time gratified by the appearance of a prominent 
deputy; assuring them of a prompt and_ peaceful re- 
mblican solution. The Kepublican deputies h 
ssued a printed address, which was posted th 
the streets of Madrid, advising their supporters to 
abstain from all violent demonstrations. The Re- 
publican directory, comprising Castelar, Pignares, 
and Pi y Margall, communicated assuring telli- 
ence to their friends in the provinces. Ministers 
ad likewise announced to provincial governors and 
captains-general the probable abdication of the King, 
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and enjoin’ the strictest vigilance and utmost 
zeal Pe Nar Sad of order, 

ii ory answers had been received from most 
of the provinces. The only ground for apprehen- 
sion seemed to be that the Dae of the sitting 


They expected to 
faem a new cabi' efforts ha’ been made by the 
Duke of Fernan Nunez, Ge Concha, Admiral 


To: and others, to persuade the King to desist 
hi proposed abdication and is advis- 


summoned by 


po I said on good 
ers. It was even said on 
.tation ofarmy 

others, to the 
themselves at the head of 


sanctioned by the Cortes, and had vored to do 
auton to all parties; that all the factions, except 
one in power, were habitually arrayed against 


him, and it was too late now for him to gi 
his confidence to those who had kept aloof from the 
court until no honorable resource was left but to re- 
turn his crown to the Cortes, from whom he had re- 
ceived it, and leave the country free to determine 
destinies. Morstel sting! Lares in town the 
same ev from the sout! it was expected 
that he wont put himself at the head of a conser- 
vative movement, but without the support of the 
troops, from whom he had long been separated, and, 
in presence of so formidable a popular ri in fa- 


m the pre- 
si officer that a communication had bach ve 
ceived from the Government, which the secretary 


as fo 8: 
hamber of Deputies: 
one_ thi 


and from 
pt OG ell er es 
U1Z ZORRILLA. 


secretary then ed to read the abdication 
of the King in the following words : 
To 


the Chamber : 

Great was the honor hestowed upon me by the Span- 

ish nation when it elected me to occupy its throne, an 

honor all the more reciated me since it was of- 

fered to me enviromed by the 4 culties and 

which the 

ey Sere 
Animated, however, by the firmness oe natn- 

ral to my race, which séeks rather than s' danger ; 

determined to seek tole in: in the 


The th 


peac: the grea 
a Aes | ious history and the “i tness 

hough m: 
limited experience in the art of governing would be 
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compensated by the loyalty of my nature, and that I 
should find  hafenih aid in warding off the dangers and 
ee he difficulties that were not hidden from 
my view in the sympathy of all those Spaniards who, 
loving their native land, were desirous of tting an 
end to the bloody and barren strugeles which for so 
many years have heen gnawing at its vitals. 

I realize that my intentions have been in vain. 
For two lon Mord ave I worn the crown of Spain, 
and Spain still lives in continual strife, departing day 
by day more widely from that era of peace and pros- 
perity for which I have so ardently yearned. Had the 

ies to her happ been foreigners, then, at the 
head of our valiant und tried soldiers, I would have been 
the first fo give ine pete: But all Sows who, with 
sword, and pen, and speech, aggravate and perpetuate 
the bles of the nation, are Spani sy they all tne 
voke the hallowed name of fatherland ; they ail strive 
and labor for its well-being ; and, amid the din of 
combat, amid the confused, appalling, and contradictory 
clamor of the contestants, amid so many and so wide 
opposed manifestations of public opinior, it is impossi- 
ble to choose the right, and still more impossible to find 
a remedy for such vast evils. I have earnest! fought a 
remedy within the bounds of Jaw. Beyond this limit he 
who is pledged to obey the Jaw has no Tiget to go. 

None will attribute my determination to weakness of 
spirit. No danger could move me to take off the crown 
from my brows ifI believed that I wore it for my coun- 
try’s . Neither have I been influenced e peril 
that threatened the life of my august wife, w 0, in this 
solemn moment, joins me in the earnest hope that in 

< time as pardon may be given to the authors of 
a 

Nevertheless, I am to- ty feng convinced of the bar- 
be eee of my efforts and impossibility of realizing 
my aims. 


, deputies, are the that move me to give 
back to the nation, and in its name to you, the crown 
offered to me by the national suffrage, renouncing it for 
myself, my children, and my successors, 

assured that, in relinquishing the crown, I do not 
give mp ey love for this noble a: unbappy Spain, and 

I r away with me from hence no er sorrow 
than that it has not been possible for me to accomplish 
for her all the good my beart so earnestly desired, 

Patace or Maprim, February 11, 1873. 

The President: “ Gentlemen of the Chamber, the 
renunciation of the crown of Spain by Don Amadeo, 
of Savoy, Tease to the Spanish Cortes the. sover- 
eign authority over the kingdom. This event would 
be grave if,in the presence of the majesty of the 
Cortes, any thing could be ve or difficult. As 
this Chamber cannot, by itself, exercise the powers 
now devolved on Congress, the presence and coép- 
eration of the Senate being necessary, I have the 
honor to propose that a message be addressed to 
that bedy, which is already written, in order that 
both Chambers, ris Npertinng Ape sovereign author- 
ity, shall take such action in relation to the docu- 
ment just read as the emergency demands,” 

The motion was agreed to without debate, 

The two Houses of the Cortes assembled to- 
gether and sent a reply to the King’s message, 
and approved of the following act: 

The national Assembly, assuming all power, de- 
clares that the form of government of the nation is 
republican, remitting to a constitutional convention 
(cortes constituyentes) the organization of this form 
of government, 

is Assembly will choose an executive, removable 
by, and responsible to, the Chamber. 

The National Assembly then elected the 
following persons to constitute the executive 
power: President, Figueras ; Secretary of State, 
Castelar; Interior, Pi y Margall ; Grace and 
Justice, Nicolas Salmeron; Finance, José 
Echegaray; War, Lieutenant-General Cardo- 
va; Navy, Admiral Beranger; Public Works, 
Manuel Becerra; Colonies, Francisco Salme- 
ron. 

In reference to the causes that contributed 


to the abdication of the sien, Mr. Sickles 
writes: “Conspicuous among these is the law 
for the emancipation of slaves in Porto Rico, 
As soon as it became ap t that Sefior Zor- 
rilla’s cabinet seriously entertained the purpose 
of passing this measure, giving to it the support 
of the crown, the project was made the pretext 
for the formation of a ‘league,’ in which all 
parties in Spain, except the Republicans and 
the Radicals, were influentially represented. 
Carlists, Alfonsists, Conservatives, forgetful of 
all differences, united in this organization. It 
embraced Marshal Serrano, Admiral Topete, 
Sefior Sagasta, General Caballero de Rodas, 
hitherto supporters of the dynasty, besides a 
number of L geneeels and cabinet ministers of 
Isabella. Nor were the adhesion and support 
of the leading Carlists in arms in the distant 
provinces rejected. 

“The league was understood to command 
ample pecuniary resources. It at once ob- 
tained the peor: of a ae majority of the 
journals in id and in the other principal 
towns. It established corresponding organiza- 
tions throughout Spain. Failing in alternate 
efforts to dissuade and to intimidate the cabi- 
net from poe ing with the emancipation 

roject, a formal demand was addressed to the 
Kin invoking his interposition, The King 
declined to interfere unless he should be en- 
abled to do so constitutionally with the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. From that moment his 
Majesty, abandoned by the conservative lead- 
ers who had united with General Prim in es- 
tablishing the new dynasty, became the object 
of renewed and embittered hostility at the 
hands of all the factions in Spain. 

oreee jg oral on February 15th, Mr. Sickles 

Pp before the President ( eras) and 

us recognized the Spanish Republic: 


Mr. Prestpent: In obedience to the command of 
my Government, I come to salute, in your person, 
the Republic of Spain. 

fg pts ay tec ee rar of oe see, 5 
would say that the tranquillity and dignity whic! 
have accompanied the recent transition, and the wis- 
dom which has confided to your excellency the presi- 
dency of the executive power, are good omens of the 
ae y destiny of the new commonwealth. 

United States of America, occupying a con- 
siderable of the continent consecrated to civili- 
zation by the valor and faith of Spain, cannot wit- 
ness without emotion and sympat the establish- 
mest Lg a republic in the empire of Ferdinand and 


Taught by the uninterrupted practice of free in- 
stitutions d the pes century, their inestimable 
value in promoting the welfare of a nation, it is a 
source of profound satisfaction to the American peo- 
ple that Spain finds in our example the means by 
which her prosperity and power may rest on sure 
foundations, 

Conveying to your excellency the fervent wishes 
of the President of the United States for the success 
of your administration, I perform the most agreeable 
duty of my mission dn recognizing the authority 
placed in your hands by the sovereign Assembly. 


The following joint resolution, tendering the 
congratulations of the American people to the 
people of Spain, was adopted on March $d: 
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and House of Representatives 
in Co assembled, 

hat, in the name and behalf of the American 

hereby 
to consolidate the principles 0: 

blican form of government, 
That the President of the United States be, and 
hereby is, requested to transmi' to 
‘can minister at Madrid, with instructions 
to present it to the Spanish Government, 


Tue Sreamer Virorstus.—Her capture by 
the Spanish man-of-war Tornado was an occur- 
rence which excited much interest, both in the 
United States and Spain, and led to an exten- 
sive correspondence, by which between 
the two nations was rv The whole 
matter was fully set forth in a message of 


President Grant to Con on rong 
1874, and the accompany ocuments. C) 
correspondence 


message and a summary of the 
are here presented : 


To the Senate and House 5 orem 
In my annual menage of ber last, I gave 
that, when the full and accurate text 
dence relating to Vir- 
C= which had been telegraphed in cipher) should 
ved, the papers concerning the 
vessel, the execution of a 


tted to ey) 
liance with the expectations then held out, Lnow 
Canuenis the papers and correspondence on that sub- 


ject. 

On the 26th day of September, 1870, the Virginius 
was registered in the custom-house’ at New York as 
rty of # citizen of the United States, he 
‘ing first made oath, as required Uy jew Ren eee 

vessel, and that 


there was no subject or citizen of any foreign 
i i b 4 rat ining 


complied with the requisites of the statute in 
behal ie 


made the voyage according to her clearance, nor that 
from that day to this she has not returned within 
the territorial jurisdiction of the United States. It 
is also unde that she preserved her American 
papers, and that when within foreign ports she made 
the practice of putting forth claim to American na~- 
tionality which was recognized ne the authorities at 
such ports. When, therefore, she left the port of 
Kingston in October last, under the flag of the 
United States, she would appar to have as 
against all powers except United States, the 
right eee oe to claim its protection as 
enjo y all regularly documented vessels regis- 
tered as of our commercial marine, No nises 
of war ¢ conferring upon a maritime power the 
right to molest and detain upon the high-seas a doc- 
umented vessel, and it cannot be pretended that the 
Virginius had placed herself without the pale of all 
law by acts of pi against the human race. If 
papers were ii or fraudulent, the offense was 
one against the laws of the United States, justifiable 
only in their tribunals, 

hen, therefore, it became known that the Vir- 


ius had been ca 


bunals were taking jurisdiction over the persons of 
those found on her, and ex jurisdiction 
upon American cit! not only in on of in- 
ternational law, but in contravention of the provi- 
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sions of the Treaty of 1795, I directed a demand to be 
made upon Spain for the restoration of the vessel, 
and for the return of the survivors to the ction 


and for 
the offending 5 parties. 
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he prin- 
could not 
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established to their : 
reasonable and just. 1 therefore assented to it on 
that Spain would then declare that no 
flag of the United States had been in- 
also authorized an agreement to be made 

hown to the satisfaction of this 


that the Virginius was improperly bear- 


proceedings should be instit in our 
a of the offense committed 
States. On her part, Spain un- 

to proceed against those who had offended 
ity of the United States, or who had 
treaty rights. The surrender of the 
survivors to the jurisdiction of the 
United States was an admission of 
upon which our demand had been 
erefore had no hesitation in agreeing 
ts finally made between the two 


Hire 
alice 


i 
= 
® 
a 


Led 


sove: 


$F 
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E 
ee 


to the 


and just, and 
which have so long existed between Spain and the 


United States. 

tt the Virginius, with the 
American flag flying, was deliv to the navy of 
the United States at Bahia Honda, in the island of 
Cuba, on the 16th ult. She was in an unseaworthy 
condition. In the passage to New York she encoun- 
tered one of the most tem of our winter 


i 
ef 


de Cuba on 
New York in 


of indignity t0 the flag of the United 
0 ée Uni 
u 8. GRANT. 

January 5, 1874. 

The correspondence accompanying the Pres- 
ident’s Message is very voluminous, It ap- 
ayes that, on the 6th of November, General 

kles telegraphed to Secretary Fish that the 
Virginius had been captured six miles from Ja- 
maica, and that the Captain-General had been 
ordered, on Mr. Sickles’s suggestion, to await 
orders, The Secretary telegraphed Mr. Sickles 
in reply, that the summary proceedings de- 
manded inv ion as inhuman; that repa- 
ration will be required if American citizens 
have been wrongfully executed. Mr. Sickles, 
the next day, his interview with Sefior 
Carvajal aud with President Castelar. The lat- 
ter, he said, had ordered that no person be exe- 
cuted without authority of the Cortes, and 
therenpon Mr. Sickles e 
He subsequently telegraphed Mr. Fish that the 
Spanish Government would spontaneously do 


xpressed satisfaction,’ 
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every thing required by public law and treaty 
obligations; that the Spanish Government re- 
gretted the execution of the four prisoners, and 
orders were sent to stay further proceedings. 
On the 8th of November, Minister Sickles 
gave a detailed account of the interview with 
the Spanish Minister of State, who said that 
no formal demand would be necessary on the 


after part of the United States, as the Spanish Goy- 


ernment would at once take up the question 
and decide it. The case of the Deerhound was 
cited, and the same principles would be applied 
to the Virginius. After further eorrespond- 
ence, Mr, Fish telegraphed to Minister Sickles 
as follows: 

Accounts have been received from Havana of the 
execution of the captain and thirty-six of the crew. 
and eighteen others. If true, General Sickles wi 
protest against the act as brutal and barbarous, and 
ample reparation will be demanded, 


The Secretary confidentially informed Min- 
ister Sickles that doubt existed as to the right 
of the Virginius to carry the American flag. 
Mr. Fish telegraphed to Minister Sickles that 
the course of the Spanish Government was ac- 
cepted as evidence of a willingness to admin- 
ister justice. The condemnation of the act 
should be followed by punishment. Mr. Sickles 
was instructed to say so to the Spanish Gov- 
ernment, and that this Government feared 
that Spain could not control the insurrection 
of the Casino Espafiol. 

On November 12th General Sickles stated 
that he had had an interview with President 
Castelar, who said such scandals must cease; 
that interrogatories had been addressed to the 
Captain-General, and that, as soon as they were 
replied to, General Sickles would receive a 
communication. The Minister of State in- 
formed Mr. Sickles of the execution of the pris- 
oners, and the orders from Madrid arriving too 
late to prevent it, but the slaughter had ceased. 
The discussion between Mr. Sickles and the 
minister is given. Orders, it was said, would be 
issued to assure the United States citizens the 

rotection of the ordinary tribunal. General 
Bickles urged a y solution of the troubles, 
and called attention to executions in pursuance 
of previous conyictions made in the absence 
of the accused. Secretary Fish telegraphed to 
Sickles, November 14th: 

Your telegram, announcing the adjournment of 
conference, received, Unless abundant reparation 
shall have been voluntarily tendered, you will de- 
mand the restoration of the ere and the re- 
lease and delivery to the United States of the per- 
sons captured on her, who have not already been 
massacred, and that the flag of the United States 
be saluted in the port of Santiago, and the signal 
punishment of the officials who were concerned in 
the capture of the vessel and execution of the pas- 
sengers and crew, In case of refusal of satisfactory 
reparation within twelve days from this date, you 
will, at the expiration of that time, close your lega- 
tion, and will, together with your secretary, leave 
Madrid, bringing with you the archives of the lega- 
tion. You may leave the printed documents, which 
constitute the library, in charge of the legation of 
some friendly power, which you may Select, who 
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t to take charge of them. You will signify 
po ganas of this by valegraphing #0 me in plain 
the word, ‘* New Jersey.” 

The same day protests were made to the 
Spanish Government against the summary 
executions, and on the 15th Minister Sickles 
telegraphed to Mr. Fish: ; 

Made demand ote to-day, at three o’clock in 
the sfernos an ro the same day a 


posers be ill-tem ae to-day from the Min- 
ter of State, @ protest, » that 
Spain would’ nev peter wid aoa the 


questions according to law and her dignity. 

Mr. Fish telegraphed to Minister Sickles, No- 
vember 15th, reporting fifty-seven more exe- 
cutions, and saying, “ If Spain cannot redress 
these outrages, the United States will.” “These 
instructions to Minister Sickles were to be used 
cautiously and discreetly. 

On November 16th General Sickles sent a 
copy of a note to Sefior Carvajal, demanding 
reparation, and a peerie the latter’s reply, 
and also General Sickles’s rejoinder. General 
Sickles alluded'to the abusive attitude of the 
Madrid press. General Sickles telegraphed to 
Secretary Fish, November 16th: 

Mr. Layard informs me he has received instrue- 
tions from his Governmeut concerning seventeen 
British subjects among the crew of the by 
cuneate and seven more under sentence of de: 

e 


latter all minors. Of the seventeen six 
were executed immediately on the arrival of the 


Virginius in port. A Bri is ordered to 
Mor seebath 9 — 


On November 18th General Sickles trans- 
mitted a copy of the reply of the Minister of 


State to his note of November 16th, respecting @ 


reports from Havana, Sickles rded it as 
a refusal, and prone to close the legation 
unless otherwise ordered, and on the 18th 
asked Secretary Fish that a vessel might be 
ordered to Valencia to take him to ce. 
The next day Sickles transmitted a copy of 
Carvajal’s reply, rejecting the protest. the 
19th he informed Secretary Fish he was wait- 
ing instructions, and said: “The popular feel- 
ing runs high here against the United States 
and this legation. The — is violent, ad- 
vising Government to order me out of Spain. 
Last night a mob was collected to attack and 
sack the legation. The authorities interfered, 
and preserved the peace.” 

Mr. Sickles also tel 
asked the good offices of England. Lord Gran- 
ville declined, unless on the basis of ample 
reparation made to the United States.” Mr. 
Fish telegraphed to Mr. Sickles, November 
19th, that the Spanish minister at Washington 
had shown a telegram from his Government, 

-asking time for inquiry, and expressing an in- 
tention to make reparation. is being re- 
garded as a reconsideration of the decision 
communicated to Mr, Sickles, he was instract- 
ed to defer his departure. On the 20th, Mr, 
Sickles announced that the tone of the notes 
from the Minister of State was unsatisfactory, 
and says: 


raphed: “Spain has ye 
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If permitted to offer a 8 tion with reference to 
our instructions of the 19th, 1 would remark that 
tone, temper, and substance of the written com- 
munications made to me by the Minister of State are 
very different from the —— Pp’ of the tele- 
grain sent to the Spanish minister in Washington, 
and communicated to you. The refusal to say a 
word about the merits of the case in reply toa de- 
mand repelled as arbitrary, inadmissible, and humil- 
isting, was announced to me here on the same day 
that different professions were made to you. Seiior 
Carvajal’s notes to me are exhibited here as showing 
the real tion of this Government. They are 
offensive in form. and unsatisfactory in su 
If we hesitate, it would be asserted and believed, in 
Spain and Cu eh ve panet es ee 
attitude assumed by this ernment and 
This beeed sili dae emppociedty Se anes Soe 
mal declarations of this cabinet in reply to commu- 
aaa rana: vikiurt schooling oor Saveupesec mall 
structions. rehending our 5 
would abuse any Sasens obtained by duplicity and 
delay, and show herself more than ever and 
ss of our rights and sat . On 
any concession now obtained at Wi 
ha to hoe weep the intimation made here 
in quarters, 
setion in the matter ofthe V 
conformity with the instructions 1 have receiv 
is not Og of by pr Goan Lhave the best 
reasons for the o that my prompt withdrawal 
from Madrid, in default of the on the Presi- 
dent has directed me to demand, will convince Spain 
weare in earnest, and she may yield to our terms, 
and peace may be hagerciine eeyee > The fact 
that Spain holds one attitu ere, and another in 
Washington, on the same day, would seem to im- 
peach her sincerity and this dissimulation, I am 
sure, is due to the fear of a diplomatic. rupture, or 
something worse. This cabinet has ob- 
tained all the information it will ever get from Cuba 
about this transaction. The Italian Government 
has kindly consented to allow Count, Maffi, 
‘affaires of Italy, in Madrid, to take care of Ameri- 
- moe gs here, oy ae nT ee the 
i and property of this legation, on application 
bela: nade your authority through oar minister 
in Rome. I hope you will make the request, and 
that this courtesy may be duly aknavieree: 
SICKLES. 


other 


Mr. Fish telegraphed to General Sickles, No- 
vember 21, 1873: 


Your telegram suggesting a ible difference of 
attitude on the ~ of Spain in Madrid and here, 
which you think calls for your withdrawal from 
rid, and asking a request to the Italian Govern- 
ment to authorize its representative to take care of 
our library at Madrid, has been laid before the Presi- 
dent, who decides that public interests require that 
you should remain at your post until the expiration 
of the time heretofore , or until further orders, 
a difference exists, as you suggest, the President 
feels it his duty to take into consideration the repre- 
sentations made at Washington, which approach 
most nearly to compliance with our just demands ; 
he depends upon you to codperate with our efforts to 
induce Spain to make such concessions as may avert 
a rupture between the two republics. Without 
questioning the sincerity of the Madrid cabinet, it 
will not be possible to send a vessel to Volendlans, 


After further correspondence, Mr. Fish tele- 
graphed, November 25th, to Mr. Sickles: “If 
no accommodation is reached by the close of 
to-morrow, leave. If a =~ tion is submit- 
ted, yon will refer it to ington and defer 
action.” Mr. Sickles informed Mr. Fish, No- 


ee 
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vember 25th, that Lord Granville regarded the 

ion demanded as just and moderate, 
On the 26th, Mr. Sickles telegraphed to Mr. 
Fish: “ President Castelar says Mr. Sickles 
would receive a note that day recognizing the 
principles on which the American demand 
was made, and asking a delay till December 
25th for investigation.” Mr. Sickles, Novem- 


ber 26th, acknowledged receipt of instructions, 
and stated that he informed the minister 


that he might defer a reply and request for 
passports, and transmitted the substance of a 
note received from the Minister of State con- 
taining a proposal for an adjustment. 

Mr. Fish telegraphed to Minister Sickles 
November 27th, transmitting a copy of the 
Senate’s resolution of June 16, 1858, that the 
detention of merchant-vessels on the high-seas 
by force in time of peace is a derogation of the 
sovereignty of the United States. Minister 
Sicklestelegraphed to Mr. Fish, November 28th 
announcing that it had been informally agreed 
at Madrid the previous day that reparation 
should be made in accordance with the Ameri- 
can demand ; that he was informed that a differ- 
ent proposition had been authorized by Mr. Fish 
and accepted by the Spanish Government, and 
he inquired whether this wastrue. Mr. Fish tel- 
egraphed to Minister Sickles, November 28th: 

Supposing from the tenor of Minister Sickles’s 
dispatches he had left Madrid, the ret to the 
last Spanish proposal was communicated to Admiral 
Polo, who now says that negotiations are going on at 
Madrid. Having received notice that General Sickles 
would demand his passports a ‘three o’clock, it is 
supposed that these negotiations have dropped. 


og Fish said to General Sickles, November 
29th: 


Spanish minister nine made a pro em- 
bracing substance of demands of 15th of November. 
with alight variations, which has been accepted and 
protocol signed. 

December 8d, Mr, Fish telegraphed to Gen- 
eral Sickles: ‘ Powers sent to Admiral Polo to 
negotiate place and time for surrender of the 
Virginius.” The result is given, and the cor- 
respondence between Mr. Fish and General 
Sickles relative to the latter’s resignation ap- 
pears in the documents. 

The following will give an idea of the corre- 
spondence and negotiations with the Spanish 
Legation at Washington: Mr. Fish stated to 
Admiral Polo, November 12th, that he had re- 
ceived intelligence of the shooting of fifty-three 
persons from the Virginius; that the story 
was too shoe and cruel to be credible. The 
Secretary asked if Admiral Polo had more au- 
thentic intelligence. Admiral Polo said to Mr. 
Fish, November 12th, that he had received no 
information. Copies of telegrams to Admiral 
Polo were handed by Admiral Polo to Mr. Fish, 
November 15th. It was there said that the 
papers of the Virginius were irregular; that 
the order from Madrid did not reach Santiago 
in time to stay the execution, owing to the de- 
struction of telegraph-wires, and that the Vir- 
ginius was regarded as a pirate. Telegrams 
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handed by Admiral Polo to Mr. Fish, Novem- 
ber 17th, said that Spain was disposed to make 
amends for any violation of international law, 
but required time to make examination. 

Admiral Polo, in a letter to Mr. Fish, No- 
vember 18th, inclosed a copy of a telegraphic 
dispatch from the Minister of State at Madrid, 
in which it was said that Spain could not an- 
swer till the facts were known, and was re- 
solyed to preserve the integrity of its territory, 
but she would observe the obligations of inter- 
national law and the letters of all treaties. 

A copy of a telegram from the Foreign Min- 
ister at Madrid to Admiral Polo was handed to 
Mr. Fish by Admiral Polo, November 20th, 
proposing an arbitration, and the surrender of 
the vessel into the hands of the arbitrators. 
It was added that “the authority of Spain is 
respected in Ouba. The evidence is conflict- 
ing. This is a reason for arbitration. Spain is 
acting in good faith.” 

Admiral Polo wrote to Mr. Fish November 
20th, inclosing a copy of a telegram from the 
Minister of State, in which it was said that the 
Spanish authority was ne at in Cuba, and 
that peremptory orders had been issued. The 
following is a memorandum of an interview 
between Admiral Polo and Mr. Fish, Novem- 
ber 21, 1878: 

Mr. Fish declines to submit to arbitration the ques- 
tion of an indignity to the flag. He is willing to 
submit all questions which are arenes subjects of 
reference. Heis surprised to find no expression from 
Spain of disapproval of the hasty executions, or of 
readiness to robes the vessel and survivors. Arbi- 
tration would be postponement. It was desirable to 
have the settlement complete before the assembling 
of Congress. The United States strongly desire a 
friendly settlement. 


Admiral Polo informed Mr. Fish, November 
28d, when and where the testimony of Green- 
wood and other witnesses would be taken. 
Admiral Polo, November 28d, inclosed to Mr. 
Fish a telegram from Madrid, in which it was 
stated that the reported hostile manifestations 
against General Sickles were not true. Mr. 
Fish wrote to Admiral Polo, November 24th, 
respecting the proposed examination of wit- 
nesses in New York. A telegram from Madrid 
to Admiral Polo was handed to Mr. Fish by 
Admiral Polo, November 24th, asking whether 
the United States would await the result of 
the investigation by Spain; whether the Presi- 
dent would submit the question to Congress, 
and ask for a statement of the points of offense 
in view of the treaty stipulations and interna- 
tional law. Secretary Fish stated to Admiral 
Polo, November 24th (in answer to a demand 
for reasons why it isimpracticable to wait), the 
reasons why the President must submit the 
facts to Congress, and gave a general state- 
ment of the points of offense. 

A telegram from Madrid to Admiral Polo 
was handed to Mr. Fish by Admiral Polo on 
November 25th, in which it was said: 


The news contradictory as to right of Virginius to 
carry United States flag. It may appear that she is 


the subject of reclamations United States, 
Bpain a ds her relunat{ons ad asks United 
States to do the same till facts are known, No satis- 
faction possible till right to demand it established. 


On November 25th Mr. Fish said to Ad- pose. 


miral Polo that the United States, in the in- 
terest of all maritime powers, ineluding Spai 
deny the right of capture of documen 
vessels on the high-seas in time of peace; that 
the right to inquire into the validity of papers 
was in the power issuing them, which the 
United States were prepared to do; that the 
United States would consider the subject of 
reclamations when the honor of the flag was 
vindicated; that the identity of the Virginius 
was unquestioned, and that any irregularity in 
her papers, therefore, was merely technical. 
On November 27th Mr. Fish read a dispatch 
from General Sickles, saying that the United 
States could not accept this propusal, and that 
the communication was made to Admiral 
Polo because it was supposed General Sickles 
had left Madrid. The ane was virtually 
that Spain should hold the vessel while seek- 
ing proof to justify her capture. Admiral 
Polo asked whether, if the vessel be given up 
inquiries would be instituted by the Uni 
States with a view to the punishment of any 
who might be found to have violated the law 
of the United States, reserving the question of 
salute for further information. 

Mr. Fish consulted the President and ac- 
eepted the pro if the vessel and the sur- 
vivors were delivered forthwith. The salute, 
he said, would be dispensed with if Spain, 
before December 25th, satisfies the United 
States that the Virginius had no right to carry 
the 5 In that case proceedings would be 
— y the United States against the vessel 
and survivors implicated. Spain was also to 
proceed in accordance with the second propo- 
sition to General Sickles, 

A telegram from Madrid to Admiral Polo 
was handed to Mr. Fish by Admiral Polo, 
November 28th, in which it was said that ne- 
gotiations had been renewed in Madrid, and 
that any arrangement made would be carried 
out in Ouba. A telegram was handed to Mr. 
Fish by Admiral Polo, November 28th, ex- 

satisfaction at the happy termination 

of the negotiations. A protocol of conference 

between Mr. Fish and Admiral Polo was then 

drawn up, November 29th, carrying ont the 
eement, 

Admiral Polo said to Mr. Fish, December 
1st, that he had not received his instructions 
for naming the time and place for surrender, 
but that he expected them every moment, 
He asked, therefore, for an extension of time. 
Mr. Fish stated to Admiral Polo, December 
2d, that delay ap unavoidable and would 
doubtless cease in a few hours; the President 
would then rely upon the immediate execu- 
tion of the agreement. Mr. Fish stated to 
Admiral Polo, December 4th, that he was in- 
formed by General Sickles that powers had 
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been sent to Admiral Polo; that he was pre- 

to execute the agreement, and 
Admiral Polo to name an hour on that day 
when he would meet Mr. Fish for that 
. Admiral Polo stated to Mr. Fish, 
cember 4th, in reply, that his powers 
him to act in conjunction with the su 
authorities of Cuba, and that he had 
the subject to Madrid, An ent was 
signed between Mr. Fish and Admiral he 
December 8, 1878, as to the time, Be 
manner of the surrender of the vou sur- 
vivors, and as to the mode of rendering the 
salute if not dispensed with, 

Admiral Polo, December 10th, transmitted 
to Mr, Fish the following evidence in order to 
show that the Virginius at the time of her 
capture was not entitled to carry the flag of 
the United States: 


1, Bill of sale of the Solicitors of the Treasury to 
John F, Patterson. 
that he was the true 


or 


2. Oath of John F, 
and only owner of the said vessel, and that there 
was no subject or citizen of any fo prince or 
State, or indirectly, Dy way of trust, con- 
fidence, or otherwise, interested therein. 

> Bond on the issue of the certificate of registry, 

ro We! 2 

5. Clearance bond, 

6. Manifest of cargo. 

7. Master’s oath of clearance. 

®. Tha ens ition of Francis E. Sheppard. 

. The de ion 0} 
10. The deve i Francis Bowen. 


ition of 
11. Deposition of Francis Bowen. 


12. Deposition of Charles Smith. 
18. Deposition of Edward Greenwood. 
14. Depositions of John McCann and Matthew 


ie a 

15. Deposition of Thomas er. 
16, Deposition of Ambrose Rowling. 
17. Deposition of John Purionp. 
18. Deposition of Adelfo de Varona, 


Mr. Fish acknowledged the receipt of this 
evidence on December 22d, saying that the in- 
closure made it ny? ied to the satisfaction of 
the United States that the Virginius was not 
entitled to carry the flag at the time of her 
capture; that the salute would therefore be 
dispensed with, and, in accordance with the 
terms of the protocol, inquiries would be in- 
stituted and proceedings begun against the 
vessel and the persons a) romecne be guilty 
of illegal acts connected therewith. 

The documents conclude with a large mass 
of consular and miscellaneous ber gers es 
including copies of the argument with Adm 
Polo, ad to Secretary Robeson, and re- 
questing that instractions mine be given for 
carrying it out; also the opinion of Attorney- 
General Williams, Mr. Fish, December 1 
transmitted the opinion of the Attorney- 
General to Secretary Robeson, and requested 
that steps might be taken to inform the proper 
officers at Santiago that the salute would be 
dispensed with, Admiral Polo oureenten to 
Mr. Fish, Jannary 23d, on behalf of his Govern- 
ment, a disclaimer of an intent of indignity to 
the flag of the United States. : 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


The protocol between Secretary Fish and 
Admiral Polo will be found at the end of the 
President’s annual message, under the title 


Pusiio DocumENTs. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST.—The General 
Missionary Convention of the Disciples of 
Christ was held at Indianapolis, Indiana, 
October 21st. The evangelistic work of the 
society had been prosecuted in, and contribu- 
tions had been received from, the States of 
Iowa, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, New 
York, Kentucky, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Georgia, Kansas, Nebraska, Min- 
nesota, Maryland, the District of Columbia, 
and the Territory of Colorado. The total 
amount of money contributed was $95,182. 
Of this amount $839.89 were contributed 
sepocislly for the Freedmen, $187.85 for the 

le School, and $338.10 for books and 
papers. The total number of additions to the 
churches resulting from the work carried 
on in connection with the convention was 
hoe ne which 3,000 were among the 
eedmen. Bequests amounting to $10,500 
had been made to the convention during the 
ear. The sums reported as raised and dis- 
ursed in all the States and Territories were 
represented to be seventy per cent. larger than 
the best collections of former years. rop- 
osition was made to abolish the Bible School 
at Louisville, Ky., established for the educa- 
tion of colored preachers, with a view, as the 
mover Pent of promoting the education 
of white and colored students at the same 
schools, The convention decided that no 
change should be made. The convention was 
offered a tract of land in Missouri, represented 
to be worth $200,000, for the benefit of this 
school. Pledges were also made in the con- 
vention to the amount of about $4,000, for the 
Bible School and for missions among the Freed- 
men in the South. The year 1873 marked the 
completion of the first quarter of a century 
of the existence of the convention, In con- 
nection with this fact a committee was ap- 
ees to make arrangements to have the 
ples of Christ appropriately represented 

in the Centennial Exhibition to be held at 
Philadelphia in 1876. Jt was decided that 
this representation should embrace a history 
of the x movements; statistics of the 
schools, colleges, educational associations, and 
missionary societies organized among the Dis- 
ciples, of the number of members in their 
churches, value of church property, and other 
matters of interest relating to the society; the 
gratuitous distribution of tracts specially pre- 
pared to set forth the views of the Disciples; 
selections from books by representative au- 
thors; books, complete sets of the periodicals 
and catalogues of the colleges of the connec- 
tion; and documents relating to its Sunday- 
school enterprises. It was decided to estab- 
lish a foreign mission, if possible, during the 
ensuing year. A report was made of Sunday- 
schools, which showed the number of such 
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schools to be 2,453; number of teachers and 
officers, 27,173; number of scholars, 284,470. 
A general Sunday-school agent is to be ap- 
pointed. 

The annual general meeting of the Churches 
of the Disciples of Christ in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, was held at Wigan, 
August 12th. One hundred and ten churches 
were represented, of which seventy were in 
England, twenty-three in Scotland, one was 
in Ireland, and ten were in Wales. The num- 
ber of members reported was 4,025; showing 
an increase from the previous year of 224. 
The receipts on the account of the work of the 
Assembly were £930 4s. 8d., and exceeded 
the receipts of any former year by about £200. 
Five Evangelists had been sustained during 
the whole year, and five others during parts 
of the year, at an expense of £937 4s, lid. 

The annual Evangelistic Conference of the 
churches meeting in Scotland was held at 
Dundee, July 28th. The receipts for the sup- 
port of the work during the year had been 
£177 68. 1d., or double the receipts of the pre- 
vious year; the expenditures had been £157 
9s. 5d. Two preachers had been employed 
during the whole year. This meeting was re- 
garded as held merely for the purpose of ar- 
ranging the work of a large district, and not 
in opposition to the general meeting of repre- 
sentatives in England, 

DIXON, James, LL. D., a | depeniay political 
leader and United States Senator from Con- 
necticut, born in Enfield, Conn., August 5, 
1814; died in Hartford, March 27, 1878. He 
was a son of Judge William Dixon, and was 
fitted for college under his father’s super- 
vision. He graduated from Williams College 
with high honors in 1834, and immediately 
commenced the study of Jaw in his father’s 
office. He was admitted to the bar in 1836, 
and the next year was elected to the Legis- 
lature. In 1887, he removed to Hartford, 
where soon after he formed a partnership with 
William W. Ellsworth, subsequently M. ©., 
Governor, and Judge of the Supreme Court, 
and rose rapidly in his profession. He was 
again a member of the Legislature in 1838 
and 1844, and in 1845 was elected to Congress, 
In 1847 he was again elected, and on the ex- 

iration of his second term was chosen State 
Rear He was again elected a State 
Senator in 1854. Meantime he had after his 
return from Congress engaged actively in life 
insurance, and was for several years President 
of the Hartford Life and Health Insurance 
Company. He was, by the Legislature of 
1856, elected United States Senator, and in 1862 
was retlected, his second term ending in 1869. 
He was sent to Congress in 1845-’49, as a 
Whig, and elected to the Senate, both terms, 
as a Republican, but in 1867-’68 he espoused 
the cause of President Johnson, and with him 
left the Republicans, and at the close of his 
second term he retired forever from political 
life. During his sixteen years of congressional 
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life, Mr. Dixon won a high reputation asa 
ready and eloquent debater, an industrious 
and Iitoriobs working member, and a gentle- 
man of elegant culture and refined tastes. 
Had he chosen to devote himself to literature 
instead of politics, he ht have won dis- 
tinction in that field, for he was an el 

and classical writer, and a poet of more than 
ordinary ability. His elegant residence in 
Hartford was greatly frequented by distin- 
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—— authors and scholars of both sexes, © 
e believe that neither his orations nor his — 
poems have been collected, though well worthy — 
of collection ; but several of his fugitivepoems, — 
which attracted much attention when first 
published, are preserved in Everest’s “ Poets — 
of Connecticut.” He received the honorary 
d Se ee ee yee 
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EARLY, Right Rev. Jony, D. D., the oldest 
surviving Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, born in Virginia, in 1785; died 
at Lynchburg, Va., November 5, 1873. — He 
joined the Virginia Methodist Conference in 
the great revival of sm ge age became an 
itinerant minister about 1807. He soon at- 
tracted attention by his fervor and eloquence, 
and was specially successful in conducting re- 
pep exercises in a revival. He s ully 
filled the offices of secretary of the confer- 
ence and presiding elder, and was repeatedly 
a delegate to the Quadrennial General Con- 
ference. After the disraption in 1844, in 
which he had actively participated, he was 
chosen, at the Oonference of 1846, book-agent 
of the Southern Methodist Book-Concern, and 
held that office for eight years. In 1854, 
though sixty-nine years of age, he was elected 
bishop, and had served his church with great 
zeal and fidelity for nineteen years. Bisho 
Early, though a vigorous writer, was not fon 
of appearing in print. His only published re- 
mains, so far as we are aware, are a few ser- 
mons, addresses, and occasional pamphlets, 
some of them relating to the disruption con- 


troversy. 

EOUADOR (RepGstr0a vet Ecvapor), an 
independent state of South America, so named 
from its situation under the equinooctial line. 
It lies between latitude 1° 50’ north and 5° 30’ 
south, and longitude 59° 52’ and 80° 35’ west; 
and is bounded north by the United States of 
Colombia and Brazil, east by Brazil, south 
by Pera, and west by the Pacific Ocean. 

The Ecuadorians assert their right to the 
province of Mainas, south of the river Mara- 
fion; but most geographers agree in assign- 
ing that river as forming the greater po on 
of the southern boundary, adopting for the 
northern a right line drawn from the northern- 
most mouth of the river Mira east by south to 
the Caqueté or Japura, some 80 miles below 
the confluence of the Mesai, the Caqueté form- 
ing itself the remainder of the boundary to 
longitude 66° 52’ west. The extreme len 
of the republic would then be about 740 miles 
from east to west, and the greatest breadth 
520 miles from north to south. 

The area, according to the best estimates, is 
about 252,000 square miles, which, with that 


of the Galdpagos Islands, 2,951, makes a total 
area of 254,951 square miles. 

The territory of the republic is divided into 
18 provinces, which, with their respective cap- 
itals, are as follows: 


According to the census of 1854 (since 
which year no reliable census has been taken), 
the population was 1,065,500, to which may — 
be added 546,601 for the increase during 19 
years, at the mean annual rate of 2,4, per cent. 
as computed by Dr. Villavicencio, and 200,- 
000 rose 2s inhabiting the province of Orien- 
to; ng a total population of 1,812,101 at 
the end of 1873. 

The chief towns are: Quito, the capital of 


the republic (population, about 70,000); Cuen- 
ca (32,000); Guayaquil (26,000); and Rio- 
bamba (20,000). 


The inhabitants may be distinguished into 
six classes; whites, Indians, cholos or mesti- 
Z08 ee ey ee tee first two races), be 
groes, mulattoes ng from whites 
hegroes), and wha os from Indians and ne- 
grows). There are probably not more than 

,000 whites in the whole country, and 
these are for the most part descendants of 
the early Sea settlers, 

The President of the republic is Dr. Garefa 
Moreno; Minister of the Interior and of For- 
eign Affairs, and Vice-President of the repub- 
lic foo terms of the Constitution of 1869), 
F. n; Minister of Finances, F. J. Equiga- 
ren; and Minister of War and Marine, - 
eral S. Dequea. The Governor of Guayaquil is 
N. de Santiestéban. 

The Archbishop of Quito is Dr. T. I. Checa; 
and there are the following bstone | ee 
T. .R. Toral; Riobamba, L Ord ; Guay- 
aquil, — Lizarzaburea; Manabi, L. de Tola; 
and Loja, Archbishop J. M. Rioftio (pro tem.). 
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The army is composed of about 1,500 men. 

The staple articles of export are cacao, Pe- 
ravian bark, copper, India-rubber, sere, 
jipliapa (commonly, but improperly, call 

‘anains) hats, nuts, pearl-shell, 
coffee, cotton, tobacco, wool, vegetable ivory, 
ete. The chief imports are cotton, linen, wool- 
en, and silk fabrics, hardware, machinery, ag- 
ricultural and other implements, cordage and 
cables, etc. 

In the year 1872 there were shipped from 
the port of Guayaquil 181,973 quintals of ca- 
cao, the total crop of which commodity was 
187,238 quintals; 22,851 of India-rubber; 58,- 
451 of pearl-shell ; 22,581 of vegetable ivory; 
6,600 of coffee; and 39,728 pounds of sarsapa- 

* 


rilla. 

Although the foregoing statement has been 
copied from an official report, it is evidently 
inaccurate in the quantity of India-rubber said 
to have been shipped, for 56,946 quintals were 
shipped to the United States alone in the 
course of the year alluded to. 

It may be proper to remark here that the 
India-rubber from Ecuador via Panama and 
Aspinwall, and which is known in the United 
States as Central-American India-rubber, now 
tiguresin the first line as regards the quantity 
imported into the latter country; and yet in 
1870 the amount received was but 27,612 quin- 
tals; in 1871 it had increased to 34,032 quin- 
tals; which, oe with the figures given 
above for 1872, will show a regular annual aug- 
mentation of 10,500 quintals, on the ave 

The coffee of Ecuador is of quality, 
and will, it is hoped, be im before long 
in Jarge quantities into the United States. 

The following table shows the to 
Great Britain in the five years from 1868 to 
1872 inclusive: 


The imports from the same country durin 
wh years are exhibited in the subjoined 
table: 


From the foregoing table of exports to Great 
Britain, it is evident that so fara pro- 
portion of the products of the ie are 
sent to that country. Indeed, the present con- 
dition of British trade with Ecuador compares 
favorably with that of former years; and, if 
there has been no very marked increase, there 
has at least been no falling off. 


~ @ Phe Eeuadorian , or dollar, is equivalent to 
seventy-seven cents of the United States, 
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average of fifteen pack 


of Guayaquil. Besides these, the port is 
Fikewise visited by a number of naling ales 
The value of the metals in 1870 


amounted to $1,135,467. No official returns 
have as yet been made of the total commerce 
of tle republic for the year 1873. : 
We annex a table of the shipping movements 
at the port of Guayaquil, for the year 1870: 


NUMBER, ‘Tons. 


Bl -pearsee 


The furs and more costly European mer- 
chandise are usually brought in steamers; the 
— goods, and those most liable to break- 
age, being sent in sailing-vessels; and direct 
a by these are almost entirely in British 

German bottoms. 


The r part of the and 
cargoes Ertan eannlor and the other South 
American oe age is carried by the British 
steamers of the Pacitic Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. There is also a French company, the 
“ Compagnie Générale Transatlantique,” whose 
steamers call at Guayaquil twice monthly, on 
their way from Panama to Valparaiso, and ~ 


vice versa, 
The high duties upon at ogc som fo bot- 
toms render it impossible for vessels of other 


pagers fe aceres with the French fies 
carrying Sou erican produce gener: 
into the various ports of France, j 
The onerous dues of 4reals per ton regis- 
ter, formerly levied on vessels entering ports 
of the republic, have been abolished. Sail- 
ing-vessels, however, still pay 6} cents per ton 
register for each light in the ports; steam- 
ers pay but one-half that rate. Vessels touch- 
ing at Manta Bay, where a light-house has 
been constructed, have to pay light-dues of 
ot Sot iaiplahaebansiaw-dee ohisale 
nay’ there are now two 
one on the. Island of Santa Clara, and the 
other on Punta Mandinga, on the Island of 
Pons. Two others are projected, one of 
which, for Punta Arenas, was to have been 
built in 1873. 

The national income is mainly derived 
from the customs receipts, which amounted to 
$708,991 in 1868; they reached $829,126 in 
1869 ; $1,271,539 in 1870; $1,871,489 in 1871; 
and have since been steadily wee: hae 
br to year, with the increased facilities for 
nternal communication, and a larger number 
of steamers calling at the different ports. — 

The net income of the republic in 1870. was 
as follows : 
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The expenditure rarely falls short of $2,000,- 
- 000. The foreign debt amounted, in 1865, to 
$9,390,554; and the home debt to $3,692,955. 
The Bank of Ecuador paid 12 per cent. on the 
paid capital; the Hypothecary Bank, 10 per 
cent.; the Guayas Steam Navigation Company, 
12 i ae! eent.; and the Gas Company, 12 per cent. 

n reply to certain observations of a Colom- 
bian jou concerning the dissatisfaction of 
British bondholders with the Government of 
Ecuador, for its unwillingness to meet its obli- 
gations, Hi Nacional, of Quito, in an arti- 
ele under date of March 19th, explained the 
prolonged insolvency of the republic on the 
grounds that “Ecuador, like Colombia, has, 
owing to inadequacy of the national revenue 
to meet the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment, been obliged to suspend the payment of 
even the interest on the national debt.” 


It may not, however, be improper to state year. 


that, in view of the energy and disinterested- 
ness of President Moreno, it is confidently be- 
lieved that, as soon as the pressing causes 
shall have ceased which rendered it necessary 
to suspend the application of the fourth part 
of the customs receipts upon the payment of 
the debt, an equitable arrangement will be 
made for the satisfactory settlement of the 
claims. It is true, to accomplish that, innu- 
merable difficulties must be overcome, and 
immense sacrifices submitted to. In effect, 
notwithstanding that, from 1855 to 1869, more 
than $2,000,000 were paid to the foreign cred- 
itors, the original debt ($7,000,000, at 6 per 
cent.), far from being reduced, has increased by 

ard of $1,000,000; for the 24 per cent. of 

@ customs receipts appropriated in favor of 
the creditors was not sufficient to cover the 
constantly-growing interest. 

It was announced in the official journal of 
Quito, March 12th, that by order of the Gov- 
ernment the eighth dividend of the North 
American debt, say $10,333.28, was paid to 
the United States consul by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Charles Weile, a citizen of the United 
States, petitioned the Government of Ecuador 
for an exclusive privilege to extract India- 
rubber, for a term of three years, from the 
forests of a certain territory comprised be- 
tween the river Pescadillo on the south, the 
province of Esmeraldas on the north, the 
river Bulzar on the east, and the Cordillera 
of the Mono on the west, The contract, for 
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which he offered $1,000 per annum, was to be 
ut up at auction, and given to the highest 
idder. 

The highways of the republic still continue 
to command a large share of attention. The 
carriage-road from ha bog to Quito is prose- 
cuted with energy; and it has been determined 
to build a railway on the portion reaching 
from Sibambato Pueblo Nuevo, a distance of 
28 miles. Mr. H. G. McClellan was sent to 
the United States to study the narrow-gauge 
system of railways, purchase the necessary 
materials, and engage an assistant engineer 
and other employés required for the work. 

In November, 14 miles of the Iguache Rail- 
way had been graded; and the works, on 
which 380 hands were employed, were pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. 

A Mr. F. de la Quadra, having received a 
steamer from the United States, offered to 
place it on the river to ply between Babahoyo 
and Savaneta. It was to carry the national 
flag, run from ten to twelve miles an hour, and 
take the mails. The only condition upon 
which the realization of the project depends 
is that the Government shall have the river 
cleared of the trunks of trees, aquatic plants, 
ete., which would obstruct the passage of the 
boat. The work on the Esmeraldas road was 
far advanced ; and it was fully expected that 
it would be entirely finished by the end of the 


Much and remarkable progress has been 
made in the development of the natural re- 
sources of the republic in the course of the year; 
light-houses in the harbors, dredging-machines, 
public roads, and even railways, have been 
arte one at least—between Guayaquil 
and Quito, or at all events a portion of the 
distance—having been decided upon. Nor has 
public education been forgotten by Dr. More- 
no, the instigator of the improvements re- 
ferred to; primary instruction especially is one 
of his favorite objects, and occupies much of 
his thought; and the Government manifests 
a laudable spirit of liberality in its appropria- 
tions for multiplying schools throughout the 
country. Some friends of the cause of educa- 
tion, however, in the neighboring republics, 
and particularly in Colombia, exclaim against 
Dr. Moreno for persisting in leaving the 
school system almost completely in the hands 
of the clergy. An association for mutual in- 
struction was organized at Guayaquil toward 
the end of 1872. 

In February, 1878, the Government ordered 
the payment of $12,000 to the Bishop of Guay- 
aquil, as a compensation for the trouble and 
expense he had been ‘at consequent upon the 
erection of an orphan asylum, some free 
schools, ete., in that city. 

Subscriptions for a statue of Bolivar had 
reached, in October, the sum of $10,891; and 
the statue was in process of erection. 

Copper money was decreed to be a legal ten- 
der throughout the republic, 
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The privilege granted to Messrs, Jones & 
gas Peiger, for the sinking an artesian 
well, was annu ed by the Government, they 


being at the same time confirmed in the pos- 
session of the privil for suppl Guaya- 
quil with pure water by a system of pipes, 

By order of the Government, a day was set 

art in December, 1872, for. thanksgiving for 

e benefits received during the year, and 
prayer for the Roman Catholic Church, On 
that occasion the Bishop of Ibarra congratu- 
lated the President, whom he designated as 
defender of the faith and of the holy doctrines 
othe wily. visced, in 1872, under Mr. L. 

e pupi under Mr. 
Rivera, for faeraction in the cultivation of the 
indigo-plant at the expense of the Govern- 
ment, having finished their course of studies, 
were sent back to their respective provinces. 
The specimens of indigo manufactured by them 
were considered as very satisfactory. 

In the month of February, 1873, extensive 
deposits of silver-ores near the city of Loja 
were discovered, The most important metal- 
liferons specimens were sulphuret of silver in 
octahedral prisms of great. brilliancy, and sul- 
phuret of lead; a reddish-colored silver, with 
sexahedral prisms of a dull, dingy shade ap- 
proaching to black; and bismuth, ecpensies 
ous lead, and sulphuret of copper. Varieties 
of coal, copper, and lead, also abound. An 
excellent mule-road leads from the mines to 
the sea-coast, the nearest port being at a dis- 
tance of some 70 miles, and formed by the inlet 
of Yambelli to the southward of Guayaquil. 
Along the whole road from Loja, timber, water, 
and provisions, are plentiful, as is also the ne- 
cessary fodder for animals. The, climate is 
mild and salubrious, _ Laborers are paid at the 
rate of 30 cents per diem, 

The journal La Prensa, published at Guaya- 
quil, announced the discovery, in July last, of a 
quicksilver-mine in the vicinity of that city. 

Two young ladies, examined in obstetrics, 
gave evidence of considerable proficiency in 

art, 


The 9th of Angust was inted for the 
celebration of the pretty sate geet ney of 
the independence of Ecuador. 

By a decree issued in the month of ei ama 
amnesty was extended to all Ecuadorians ab- 
sent from their country for political causes, 
and tting their return upon their written 
application to the Minister of the Interior for 


Sa Ror 

A an. scientist, Prof. Weiss, who, to- 
gether with his country Prof. Stubel, was 
occupied, by appointment of the Government, 
in studying the volcanoes of that region, suc- 
ceeded, early in 1873, in ascending to the top 
of Cotopaxi, and viewing the immense crater 
of that giant of the equatorial Andes, then first 
seen by human eye. On his way thither he 
visited the ruins of an Inca palace full of in- 
terest, as are all the relics of Inca architecture, 
but now, after having withstood for more than 
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three centuries the destroying hands of time, 
earthquakes, and volcanoes, converted into a 
shelter for swine and other animals, 
EGYPT, a country of Northeastern 
nominally a pashalik of the Turkish Em 
but virtually an independent state since 1811. 
The ruler of Egypt, who has the name of 
Khedive, is Tsmall ‘asha, born at Cairo in 
1830, second son of Ibrahim, the son of Me- 
hemet Ali, succeeded to the government at the 
death of his uncle, Said Pasha, January 18, 
1868; heir-ap t is the eldest son of the 
Khedive, Mechmed Tefwick. The territories 
under the ican pag pager a 
659,100 square miles; the ptian 
DeRegny tin his work, “ Statistique del’ 
qd yo Documents officiels,” vol. iii., 1872) 
ms 927,000 square miles.. Since then SirSam- 
erate tee ances 
portion ca, exten 
the southward as far as the equator, to the 
dominions of the Khedive. For the present 
the tian rule in these new dominions is 
entirely nominal. But, if it becomes a- 
nent, as is likely to be the case, since t is 
without a rival in these regions, the area of the 
Egyptian Empire would by far exceed 1,000,- 
000 square miles, At all events, it appears to 
be highly probable that Egypt may become 
more and more preéminent among the native 
pedpet ie giren to, Hoeteas MAGGIORE 
proper is given by y as 5, : 
that of the entire Egyptian Empire is esti- 
sur rp ie et i revenue of. 
gzypt for the financial year, endin Sepeneas 
ber 10, 1874, was calculated in the cial 
budget estimates (published in the new 
PLgypte, of October 8, 1878) at 1,982,394 
urses (1 purse=$25.79), the expenditures at 
763,128; the surplus at 219,166. Accounts 
of the actual cecnts And disbursements have 
not yet been published by the Government. 
The chief source of revenue, according to the 
budget estimates, was from a land-tax (810,- 
000 purses). The expenditures embrace 138,- 
635 purses as the amount of the yearly tribute 
to the Porte; the civil list of the Khedive is 
60,000 purses; the appanage of the heir-ap- 
parent 6,000, The public debt in 18 
amounted to £44, , of which wy moe: 
+) ’ oating 
rivate debt of the 
Khedive was, in 1878, £8,910,000; and his 
floating debt was estim: by the Economist 


at £6,518,000, 

The strength of the tian which 
is raised by conscription, is about 14, me, 
8,000 infantry, 8,000 cavalry, artillery, an 
engineers, and 3,000 negro cag 

e imports of Egypt were, in 1871, valued 
at 560,000,000 piasters (1 piaster=5 cents); 
the exports at 999,000,000 piasters ; \~ 
000,000 of the imports and 751,000,000 of the 
exports belonged to the trade with Great Brit- 
ain, The chief articles of export are cotton 
(2,040,000 ewt., valued at 624,000,000 piasters), 
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cotton-seed (98,000,000 piasters), wheat (56,- 
‘ 000,000 piasters), beans (73,000,000 piasters), 
pe (880,000 ewt., valued at 37,000,000 pias- 
ters. 


The commerce of Egypt continues to de- 
rive advantages from the construction of 
the Suez Canal, connecting the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea, ve for navigation No- 
vember 17, 1869. The income of the compa- 
ny was, in 1871, 13,276,000 francs; in 1872, 
18,325,000; during the first nine months of the 
year 1878, 17,900,000. The expenditures were 
in 1871, 15,918,000, in 1872, 16,253,000. The 


' number of vessels passing through the canal 
from 1870 to 1872 was as follows: 
YEAR, Vessels. Tons, 
Z ms | ont 
1872 1,082 1,439,169 


The following exhibits the nationality, num- 
ber, and ks of the vessels passing through 
Can 


the Suez in the year 1871: 
VESSELS. 
NATIONALITY. 

Number, Tonnage, 
761 1,059,926 
5 | “aee\eet 

61 53, 
58 22,697 
13 26,421 
10 13,134 
16 12,188 
13 7,919 
8 +769 
it 2067 


~ On January 1, 1872, the aggregate length of 


ion was 


aggregate 
of 6,297 kilometres, the telegraph-wires 


of 13,374, 

A contract of ——— = eres 
itary prince of t and the daughter of El- 
hani Pasha was signed on January 16, 1873, in 


the presence of the Khedive, the cabinet, the 
highest officials of the viceregal court, and 
the representatives of the foreign powers. 
Each consul received the present of a Cash- 
mere shawl and a dromedary. On the 18th, 
there were races, and in the evening a grand 
ball was given. The Sultan of Turkey sent 
© ons and honors to the Khedive and 
the members of his family. 

The difficulty between Egypt and Abyssinia, 
concerning the occupation of the Bogos coun- 
try by the 8, appears to have been 
settled, the Abyssinians having during the year 
1873 made no resistance to the porte: bap of 
the country by Werner Munzinger, the 
tian Governor of Suakin and Massowah. Mun- 
zinger wrote on November 26, 1872, on the 
Egyptian occupation of these border districts, 
tothe Geographische Mittheilungen of Gotha, 
as follows: “The districts which we have 
taken, or mostly retaken, are Mensa, Bo- 
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gos, Takue, and Bedjuk, for Marea has been 
paying tribute to us for thirty years. The 
newly-acquired territory is of small extent, 
but of great importance, because its occupa- 
tion secures peace and order in Habab, Sam- 
har, Baroa, and Bazen. Since I have been es- 
tablished at Tantarua, a profound peace has 
— along the whole border. Here (at 

assowah) I am occupied with the construc- 
tion of an aqueduct, which is now finished 
from Molullu to the sea.” 

Sir Samuel Baker safely returned from his 
expedition into the interior of Africa to Khar- 
toum, on June 29th. According to his re- 
ports, made to the Egyptian Government, 
the country as far south as the equator has 
been annexed to Egypt. The slave-trade has 
been suppressed, and all rebellious movements 
and secret intrigues checked. The country is 
orderly and its government perfectly organized. 
A aah has been opened to Zanzibar, free from 
interruption. He won a victory on the 6th of 
May, with only one hundred and five men, 
over the army of the African chief Onioso. His 
mission, he claims, has been perfectly success- 
ful. Baker made Fatiko the capital of the new 
territory, and appointed officers in other places. 
The natives expressed themselves entirely sat- 
isfied with the new order of things, and pune- 
tually paid the tribute imposed upon them. 
Gondocoro will be the second capital; and 
eight other places will be made chief stations, 
and form an ging ey chain leading from 
Nubia to the Albert Nyanza. 

In June the Sultan issued a yirman granting 
to the Khedive independent civil, military, and 
diplomatic rights. The firman confirms all 
the rights conceded to the Khedive by former 
firmans, and regulates the appointment of a 
regency, in case the successor of the Khedive 
should not be of age. The Khedive is to pay 
hereafter to the Sultan a tribute of 150,000 
purses annually. 

Protestanism is gaining a foothold in Egypt, 
chiefly by the efforts of the American mission- 
aries of the United Presbyterian Church. Their 
missions constitute the ‘‘ Presbytery of Egypt,” 
which transacts its business and keeps its rec- 
ords in the Arabic langnage. At the meet- 
ing of the presbytery, held in 1873, there were 
present, as members of the presbytery, eight 
ministers (six of whom were missionaries and 
two natives) and five native elders. The com- 
mittee appointed to translate the Book of Dis- 
cipline reported the translation of the three 
parts known as “Form of Government,” 

* General Administration,” and “ Book of Dis- 

cipline,” at the same time suggesting that a 
copy of the translation in writing would be 
given to each congregation, to be correeted 
and returned at the next annual meeting. A 
call from the Cairo congregation, for a native 
Egyptian (Copt), Ibrahim Yusef, to become 
their pastor, was presented to him, and, after 
considerable deliberation, was accepted. 

EUROPE. At the beginning of the year, 
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the republican principle cent to gain an- troops 
other a edat victory, as the Spanish Cortes, on been 


the abdication of Amadeo, p 
the republican form of government. At the 
new general election, the immense majority 
of those who took part in the vote chose repub- 
lican deputies, but actually the Government 
showed itself as weak as the administration of 
King Amadeo and Queen Isabella had been. 
The civil war assumed and retained larger di- 
mensions than it had for a long time previous. 
Don Carlos placed himself at the head of the 
insurrection in his favor, and successfully de- 
fied the troops of the Government. In the 
south, the party of the Intransigentes, who, 
without waiting for the action of the Cortes, 
undertook to proclaim the autonomy of the 
several provinces, obtained a firm foothold in 
the fortress of Cartagena, where they main- 
tained themselves until the end of the year. 
The weakness of the Government encouraged 
the schemes of monarchical statesmen and 
generals to conspire for the overthrow of the 
administration of President Castelar, and for 
the restoration of the monarchy, The execu- 
tion of their plans was only delayed by a sud- 
den difficulty arising between Spain and the 
United States, which for a time threatened to 
lead to a war between the two countries. 
The royalist pea BEET, Fs believed it to be in 
their interest to allow Castelar to compromise 
the difficulty by some concessi which then 
could be used against him. At the beginning 
of 1874, the plans of the conspirators were fully 
matured, and their leader, General Pavia, by a 
coup @état, dissolved the Cortes by force, and 
formed a new ee See Sparn.) 
In France, the monarchical majority of the 
National Assembly made an undisguised at- 
tempt to restore the monarchy under Count de 
Ohambord, the representative of the elder line 
of the Bourbons, which had been dethroned 
in 1830. The reconciliation of the house of 
Orleans with Oount de Chambord, and. thus 
the fusion of Orleanists and itimists was 
successfully accomplished; President Thiers, 
whose policy had gradually declared itself in 
favor of establishing a moderate republic, was 
induced to resign, and Marshal MacMahon, who 
fully approved of the schemes of the monar- 
chical majority, and was willing to aid in their 
realization, was elected President of the Re- 
public. Nothing but the obstinacy of Count 
de Chambord, who declined to @ the least 
concession to the wishes of his adherents in 
the question of the flag and the constitution, 
prevented the restoration of the kingdom of 
rance. The majority of the Assembly, un- 
der these circumstances, elected MacMahon 
President for a term of seven years, and, as 
“the Republican party at the supplementary 
elections for the National Assembly began to 
display a remarkable increase of. stre 
foe = roast the year matu a 
“scheme for the abolition of general suffrage, 
The occupation of French Sorrltaef by Ger- 
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ion ected, iranen, nopaobee sth, 
as on Y 
d the last installment of the war indemni- 
cation. The French Government began at 
once to give a prominent attention to - 
ening the fortifications on the new ; 
and the hope of recovering Alsace and Lor- 
raine on a favorable opportunity was openly 
expressed on all sides, The continuing ex- 
citement of the people against the Prussians 
led, in several instances, to the maltreatment 
of German subjects by the French populace, 
(See hee nt fg 
The new German Empire is involved in one 
of the fiercest conflicts between church and 
state which Europe has known for a long 
time. The Roman Catholic bishops of Prussia 
unanimously refused to submit to the new 
church laws of their country, and the Govern- 
ment proceeded against them by the imposition 
of heavy fines. An interesting correspondence 
on the subject took place between the Pope 
and the Emperor, which resulted in widening 
the breach. All the governments of Gomeny 
more or less sympathize in 
the Government of Prussia, whose po =! is also 
fully indorsed by the majority of the 
Diet and the German Reichstag. At the new 
elections for these two bodies, the Catholic 
party was eminently successful in the Catholic 
ie and the number of deputies who will 
fully indorse the attitude of the bishops is now 
much greater than before; but, on the other 
hand, all the other parties are determined to 
resist the demands of the Catholic party. The 
Old Catholics have been generally 
by the German Governments as still bel 
to the Oatholic state Church, and being en’ 
to a share in the property and ts of the 
Oharch, The bishop of the Old Catholics, Dr. 
Reinkens, was as a “ Oatholic bish- 
op” by the Governments of Prussia, and 
es ee a of the ene oe 
ing slow but y progress, an e 
Governments of Bavaria as Wurtemberg 
have, in general, satisfied the wishes of those 
who desire to strengthen the central power. 
(See Germany.) 

In Austria, a new electoral law has gone 
into operation, which by the Liberal party is 
looked upon as the beginning of a new politi- 
cal era. The members of the Reichsrath, 
henceforth, are to -be directly chosen in spe- 
cial electoral districts, and no longer, as here- 
tofore, by the provincial Diets. Thus, it is 
thought, it be made impossible for the 
Federalists and other opponents of the liber- 
al constitution of Austria to obstruct the prog- 
ress of liberal legislation by means of the op- 
prvtion of the provincial Diets, The Universal 

xhibition of Vienna, in a financial point of 
cxprveved oii fupeed tot te ade Dae 
exp! to it; it owever, 
avery favorable influence upon the industry, 
commerce, and agriculture of the empire. 
(See Austria.) 
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Switzerland was chiefly engaged in discus- 
sions concerning a new revision of the Federal 
Constitution, which has been by the 
Federal Council, and will, in 1874, be again 
submitted to a vote of the entire people. 
Some concessions have been made to the 
champions of the cantonal rights, which it is 
h will secure its adoption by the popular 
vote. The strongest opposition to it will 
again come from the Oatholic party, which 
varies igh an Somes ena emcee 
upon the ts of the Chure' an the pres- 
ent Federal Constitution. (See Somxenihes.) 

The Government of Italy looked upon the 
attitude of the majority of the French Na- 
tional Assembly, which appear to encourage 
the hopes of the Pope for a restoration of the 
temporal piebs as dangerous to the unity of 
Italy. The King, therefore, endeavored to 
strengthen his alliance with Germany, and to 
that end paid a visit to Berlin, where he was 
enthusiastically received. (See Ivary.) 


rmany 
In England, the position of Gladstone has Austria 


been bin ge leogaa by the return to the 
cabinet of Mr. Bright, who has again secured 
to the ministry the support of the advanced 
Liberals. As the Catholic bishops of Ireland 
can now no longer expect so many conces- 
sions from the ministry as in the past, they 
have begun to ally themselves with the Home- 
rule party, which demands the restoration of 
an Irish Parliament (sce Great Brrraty). The 
treaty concluded with the Netherlands in 
1871, by which the Dutch possessions on the 
coast of Guin 


ceded to England, led to a war of England 


with the Ashantees, which bids fair to become 


both very bloody and expensive (see AsHan- 
TEES), e other party to this treaty (Hol- 
land) became likewise, in consequence of the 
treaty, involved in a war with the Sultan of 
Acheen in Sumatra. The first expedition of 
the Dutch, undertaken in April, proved to be 
an entire failure; but the second, begun in the 
latter part of the year, promised to be entirely 
successful. (See AcHEEN.) 

A new campaign of the Russians in Central 
Asia, against the Khan of Khiva, was a brill- 
iant success. The people of Central Asia have 
again been taught that they are utterly unable 
to resist the Russians and to arrest the exten- 
sion of the Russian territory. The whole of 
what was formerly Independent Toorkistan 
has now virtually become a dependency of 
Russia. bd RusstA, Kutva.) 

In the Scandinavian kingdoms a great change 
is taking place, as far as their relations to 
Germany are concerned. The new King of 
Sweden is decidedly favorable to the estab- 
lishment of the most friendly relations, and 
even the royal family of Denmark appears to 
be inclined the same way. These sentiments 
are shared by a large and rapidly-growing 


party in all the Scandinavian kingdoms. (See ; 


NMARK, SWEDEN.) 
In Turkey, the Government is endeavoring 


in Western Africa, were je 
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to carry through an important reform by the 
sale of the property of the Church, and has 
thereby provoked the fanatical opposition of 
the Mohammedan priests. Though the Goy- 
ernment is well disposed in favor of religious 
toleration, it could not prevent a new perse- 
cution of the Christians in Bosnia, which led 
to a diplomatic interference of Austria in their 
behalf. (See Turkey.) 

The population of Europe, at the close of 
the year 1873, was estimated at 301,281,000 
against 301,700,000 in 1872. The decrease is 
caused by the reduction in the population of 
France, as shown by the census of 1872. The 
following table exhibits the area and popula- 
tion of the countries of Europe at the close 
of the year 1878: 


COUNTRIES. _ | Square Miles, Inhabitants, 

WOON, scctsuktes capi daa Cute ¢ 1,924,397 69,364,541 

astra | 41 000%608 

204,091 36,102,921 

240, 35,904,435 

tein. 8,320 

Great Britain and Ireland ....| 121,607 82,131,488 
Malta, Gibraltar, and Heligo- 

Mas, FAs die. 162,525 
Waly sar s supainase <a gnerssseias 114,295 26,801,154 
San Marino. 7,308 
Monaco 6 8,127 
Spain encase of Balearic} 

and ry Islands)........ 195,774 16,835,506 
Andorra 144 12,000 
Turkey .. 142,957 9,800,000 
Roumani 46,710 4,500,000 
Servia...... 16,817 1,825,437 
Montenegro. 1,701 120,000 
Sweden..... 171,761 4,250,402 
Norway 1,763,000 

1} 11,373 5,087,105 
P (inclusive of Azores 

and Madeira)........-..++- . 35,813 4,867,882 

‘etherlands.................. 12,680 8,674,402 
Luxemburg... .......4 2-00 eee 999 197,528 
Switzerla: 15,992 2,669,147 

Denmark........ 14,738 1,784,741 

Farde and Iceland............ 268 79, 

« 19,353 1,457,894 
NBA a Mpeaccsesccestt 8,806,051 | 801,281,000 


The number of Catholics is estimated at 
147,500,000, 49.1 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation; the number of Protestants at 71,760,- 
000, or 28.9 per cent.; the number of Greek 
Catholics at 69,850,000, or 23.1 per cent.; the 
number of Jews at 5,000,000; the number of 
Mohammedans at 6,400,000. Included in the 
number of the Catholics are about 100,000 Old 
Catholics. 

The area and population of the foreign col- 
onies of European states were estimated, at 
the close of 1873, as follows: 


COUNTRIES. Area. Inhabitants, 
7,955,892 | 202,180,000 

imate 24,706,000 

5,942,039 10°960,000 

739,871 8'873.000 

46,892 47.696 

9 2,900 

17,727,904 | 276,808,300 
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EVANGELICAL ALLIANOE. This is the 
name of an association of Christians belongin 
to those Protestant denominations which col- 
lectively are called Evangelical, and having for 
its object to represent the unity of all Evangel- 
ical denominations of the globe in the essen- 
tial articles of faith, and to protaote their co- 
operation for common aims. The Alliance 
originated in England in 1845, and has thus 
far held six General Conferences, attended by 
delegates from all the important Christian 
countries. The first of these conferences was 
held at London, from August 19 to September 
2, 1846; the second in Paris, in 1855, on oc- 
casion of the World’s Exhibition; the third in 
Berlin, in 1857; the fourth in Geneva, in 1860; 
the fifth in Amsterdam, in 1867; the sixth in 
New York, in October, 1873. ‘ 

The meeting of a General Oonference of the 
Alliance in New York was first moved at the 
fifth General Conference, in Amsterdam, where 
the Rev. Dr. Prime, of New York, after read- 
ing a luminous report on the state of religion 
in the United States, prepared by the Rev. H. 
B. Smith, D, D., of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, and chairman of the execn- 
tive committee of the American branch of the 
Alliance, made the following communication: 
“Brethren of the Alliance—I am ch in 
the name of the American branch of the Al- 
liance, to invite you to hold your next General 
Conference of Christians of all nations in the 
city of New York, assuring you a hospitable 
welcome in the name of Jesus Ohrist our Lord.” 
The announcement was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and acknowledged, and then referred 
for consideration to the different European 
branches of the Alliance, with a view to its 
being accepted. That acceptance having been 
universally accorded, the preparations for con- 
vening the Conference were begun by the 
American branch, of which W. E. Dodge was 
president. 

After having been several times postponed 
by circumstances unforeseen, the sixth General 
Conference opened at New York on October 
8d. The number of delegates, both American 
and foreign, was very met Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Switze’ Holland, Bel- 
giam, Spain, and Italy, were all represented, and 
from British India the Rev. Narayan Sheshad- 
ri, of Bombay, attended, a converted Brahmin, 
who natarally attracted the special attention 
of the General Conference. After an address 
from William E. Dodge, the president of the 
American branch of the Alliance, Dr. Woolsey, 
ex-President of Yale College, was chosen per- 
manent president of the Conference, Mayor 
Havemeyer, of New York, Lord Alfred Ohur- 
chill, and a number of other prominent per- 
sons, were made vice-presidents. The Rey. 8. 
Irenwus Prime was elected secretary, with a 
number of assistant general and recording sec- 


8. 
The opening of the General Conference, on 
October 3d, had been preceded, on the evgning 
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of October 2d, by a social evening at 
the hall of the Act Men’s Ohritsisn Kesodies 
tion. An address of welcome was made b 

the Rev. Dr. W. Adams, after which Lord Al- 
fred Churchill read a greeting of the Council 
of the London organization of the Evangelical 


Alliance. Replies to the welcome were then 
made by the Rev. Dr. Houghton, of London; 
the Rev. Dr. Fi of Paris; the Rev, Dr. 


Coulin, of Geneva; Dr. Dorner, of Berlin; Dr, 
Christlieb, of Bonn; Dr. M. Cohen Stuart, of 
Rotterdam; the Rev. Narayan Sheshadri, of 
Bonfbay ; and Charles Reed, M. P., of 

The programme of the first day 
of reports on the present state of religion in 
various parts of Christendom. The subjects 
of these reports, which embrace a vast amount 
of in information on the ary ie 
condition of Europe, were as follows: “ - 
gelical Theology in Germany,” by Prof. Tho- 
luck, of Halle (who was not present, and whose 
essay was read by Dr. Witte, of Coethen) ; “ Re- 
igion in ring A by the Rev. Matteo , et, 
of Genoa; “ Religious Condition of Holland, 
by the Rey. M. en St of Rotterdam; 
‘Protestant Germany,” by the Rey. H. Kram- 
macher, of Brandenburg, Germany ; hate 
in Switzerland,” by the Rev. Eugene Reic el, 
of Montmireil; ‘Evangelization of Spai 
by Rey. F. Fliedner, of Madrid; “ 

in Greece,” “A Mr. Kalopathakes, of 
Athens; “State of Religion in Belgium,” by 
Rev. Leonard Anet, of Brussels; ‘ Protestant- 
ism in France,” by the Rey. A. of 
Paris; ‘ Protestant Relations between Amer- 
ica and Europe,” by the Rey. John § 
D. D., of London; and “State of on in 
Scandinavia,” by Dr. Kalkar, of Cope 
Addresses bearing on this subject were also 
made by Lord Alfred Churchill, the Rev. J. 8: 
Russell, aa 2 of the British Alliance, and 
the Very Rev. Dr. R. Payne Smith, Dean of 
Canterbury. The latter read the follow- 
ing letter from the Archbishop of poh iat 
expressing his belief in the success of the Al- 
liance and hearty sympathy with its object: 
Avprxerow P. Crorpon, August, 1873. 

My pear Dean: T canoe allow the dean of my 

cathedral to abd America to attend a General Con- 


ing my good wishes and earnest h that his 
efor to Promote anity tn’ Obrlyt's Olrurch soap Bp 
ess 


In 1870 (before the proposed Conference was post- 
Breet owing to the unhappy war between two great 

hristian nations) I wrote a letter to the late lament- 
ed Bishop Mellvaine, which he kindly undertook to 
present to the Conference. I hope t +e will on 
the present occasion be the bearer my good 
wishes in the place of one whose loss has been felt 
by papa men wherever the English language is 
spoken. 

You are aware that I have never been a member 
of the Evangelical Alliance, under the ices of 
which the Conference is to be convened. itis 
not possible for me to hold the position which God 
has assigned to me in that Church which has gen- 
erally been regarded as the bulwark of the Reforma- 
tion without praying for God’s blessing on all 
earnest efforts to spread the great Gospel 
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which the Reformation vindicated. Never since the 
Reformation has it been more important that Chris- 
tian men should learn to understand and codperate 
with one another, and that they should, by the mani- 
festation of their union in faith and good works, 
offer an effectual ition to the growing ess 
of superstition and infidelity. And never this 
union been more earnestly longed for than in the 
present day. 7 
1 trust that the Holy Spirit of God may guide all 
who take part in your discussions at New York, and 
that the solution of the social and religious 
questions which you propose to treat may be ad- 
vanced by the mutual intercourse of minds accus- 
mess many of them, Sue hs go Saeed thes penton “r 
ifferent as 1» ACC! e jarities 0! 
their seth, it aeag : 
That God may hasten the time when the differ- 
ences which at present tend too much to keep Chris- 
tians asunder may be removed, and when all who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ sincerely may be able, 
i compromise of principle, to unite both out- 
wardly and in spirit, is my heart’s prayer. Believe 
me to be, my dear dean, 
Yours very sincerely, A. C. CANTUAR. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Canterbury. 


As the High-Church party in the Anglican 
Church of Great Britain and the United States 
declared an active participation in the Alliance 
as incompatible with the principles of the 
Anglican Church, this letter of the first bisho 
of the Anglican communion is one of consid- 
erable om ae es 

Dr. Schaff, who has ately visited Europe, 
and had there an interview with the Emperor 
of Germany, made thie following statement re- 
garding the Emperor’s views of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance : ; 

At the interview with the venerable hero Emperor 
of Germany, to which the president has just alluded, 
his Majesty charged and authorized me to bring to 
this assembly his most cordial greeting and good 
wishes. His words were accompanied with a hearty 
pressure of the hand. He, moreover, wished me to 
assure this General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance of his full sympathy with its principles 
and Evangelical union efforts. He said that he sus- 
tained sely the same relation to the Evangelical 
Allianee which his brother publicly expr when 
he received the General Conference at his palace of 
Sans-Souci, in Potsdam, in 1857. There Frederick 
William of Prussia appeared for the last time in 
— life. and gave the most noble testimony in 

‘avor of Christian truth and Evangelical union. 
The Emperor added that he considered the labors 
of the Evangelical Alliance and the convening of 
the General Conference all the more important at 
this time by reason of the growing power of in- 
fidelity on the one hand and superstition on the other. 
Then, talking like an old soldier, he aoa “Only 
a army may expect to conquer, and to enjo; 
the fruits of vi a In lahorinn for union a 2 
in harmony with the last prayer of our Lord before 
he offered himself as a sacrifice for the whole world. 


The subject of the papers offered at the 
second day’s session was “ Christian union,” 
the papers laying down the fundamental prin- 
Se of the Alliance, and the basis upon 
which it was formed. Among these papers 
were the following: “Union by Faith,” by 
Prof. Oharles Hodge, of the Princeton The- 
ological Seminary ; ‘Communion of Saints,” 
~ 8 heer Eliphalet Nott Potter, of Union 

lege, N.Y.; ‘Christian Unity,” by Rey. Geo. 
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R. Crooks, of New York; ‘Unity consistent with 
Diversity,” by the Very Rey. R. Payne Smith, 
Dean of Canterbury ; ‘‘ Fellowship of Christian 
Souls,” by the Rev. O. Dallas Marston, of Lon- 
don; an “ Historical Sketch of the Alliance,” 
by the Rev. James Davis, secretary to the 
British Alliance; “Spiritual and not Organic 
Union,” by the Right Rey. Gregory T. Bedell, 
Bishop of Ohio; the ‘‘ Evangelical Alliance in 
France,” by the Rev. Emile F. Cook, of Paris; 
“Objects of the Alliance,” by the Rev. W. 
Noel, of Berlin; “Interchange of Pulpits,” 
by the Rev. F. W. Conrad, of Philadelphia; 
‘Testamentary Address to the New York 
Conference,” by the late Merle d’Aubigné, of 
Geneva; “ Protestantism in Canada,” by the 
Rey. Dr. H. Wilkes, of Montreal; ‘‘How to 
preach,” by the Rey. H. W. Beecher; ‘“ Ad- 
dresses on Sunday-Schools,” by Charles Reed, 
M. P., Rey. Nathaniel Weiss, of Paris, and Rev. 
J. H. Vincent, D. D., of New York. 

The Sunday following was given up to ser- 
mons and addresses in the city churches from 
foreign clergymen. 

The next day a series of papers was read 
upon the general topic, “ Christianity and its 
Antagonisms,” in which the most conspicuous 
forms of modern skepticism and doubt, meta- 
physical, materialistic, and rationalistic, were 
discussed, and their arguments controverted. 
Among the essays of this day were the follow- 
ing: Prof. Hanley Leathes, King’s College, 
London, on ‘* Counteracting Unbelief;” Prof. 
Jobn Cairns, D.D., of Berwick, England, on 
“* Modern Infidelity; Rev. Wm. T. Warren, 
president of the University of Boston, on 
“Phases of American Infidelity;” Rev. E. A. 
Washburn, of New York, on “Reason and 
Faith;” Prof. Felix Boret, of Neufchatel, 
Switzerland, on “ peep and Christianity ;” 
Rev. Dr. James McOosh, president of Prince- 
ton College, on the ‘‘ Development Theory ;” 
Principal Dawson, McGill College, Montreal, 
on ‘“ Primitive Man and Revelation;” Prof. 
Arnold Henry Guyot, of the College of New 
Jersey, on ‘Geology and the Bible;” Presi- 
dent J. Williamson Nevin, Lancaster, Pa., on 
“ Christianity and Humanity.” 

Tuesday was devoted by the Conference to a 
discussion of the general topic, “ Christian 
Life,” in the course of which President Porter 
read an essay on ‘ Modern Literature in its 
Relation to Christianity; and the Rev. Dr. 
Parker, of London, and the Rey. H. W. Beecher, 
made characteristic addresses (the former a 
written production, the latter extemporaneous), 
on the “ Pulpit of the Age.” 

On Wednesday, “‘ Protestantism and Roman- 
ism” was made the’ subject of discussion, in 
the course of which the letter of the Old 
Catholic Bishop Reinkens, and the president 
and vice-presidents of the Old Catholic Con- 
gress of Constance, was brought out, showing 
the relation of that movement to Protestant- 
ism on the one hand, and the Catholic Church 
on the other. The papers of this day embrace 


. Emeritus of the 
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a “History of the Old Catholic Movement,” 
by Prof. Kraft, of Bonn; * Essays on Papal 
Infallibility,” by Prof. Dorner, of Berlin, and 
Prof. Hitcheock, of New York; and an essay on 
“ Protestantism, Romanism, and Modern Civil- 
ization,” by Prof. Fisher, of Yale College. 

Thursday’s topic was “ Christianity and Civil 
Government,” the notable papers being that 
by President Woolsey on “Oonstitution and 
Government in the United States as related to 
Religion,” which in an exhaustive manner 
treated of the <p crore of religion in this 
country upon the States; and that by President 
Ourry, of the Richmond University, upon the 
“Ohurch and the Nation,” which was so un- 
compromising in its arguments that its de- 
livery was cut short by the chairman upon 
the ground that “if prolonged, it would leave 
long and abiding wounds.” 

On Friday, the topic was “Ohristian Mis- 
sions.” Dr. J, Angus, of Regent’s Park Col- 
lege, England, spoke on “Churches and Mis- 
sions,” and the Rev. Dr. Rufus Anderson, of 
Boston, on * Missionary Fields.” Other sub- 

ects discussed on this day were, ‘ Lay 
hing,” “ Missions in Large Cities,” and 
“Specific Missionary Fields.” 
he last day of the Conference, Saturday, 
was given to a discussion of the practical work 
of the Christian Church under the head of 
“ Ohristianity and Local Reforms.” 

Before the adjournment, a resolution was 
adopted, that hereafter the American branch 
of the Evangelical Alliance hold biennial 
meetings. 

EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION. The 
thirty-fourth meeting of the Missionary So- 
ciety of this Association was held at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 18th. The treasurer re- 
ported the receipts to have been $76,678.49, 
and the expenditures $59,440.68. Eighteen 
thousand dollars had been received through 
bequests of money and land. The ‘ Heathen 
Fand” in hand amounted to $22,460.80, The 
society decided that this amount was sufficient 
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to justify the taking of 
pA rl mission to the 


t, 
the place at which the mission ought to be es- 
tablished. 3 
The annual m 
cation was held at 


$243,294.75 orn fo "he ee 
243,294.75. © ts for the 
were $44,224.97, jal 


The following are the statistics of the Evan- 
gelical Association for the year 1873: 


13/3 8171 
ae] ge 
| 3 1%) Se 
‘| 46 | 89 | 5,909 
-| 8 | 8 | 4,788 
as Phe 145 
Ss | as 
31_| 38 | 1,505 


The number of churches is 1,091, the prob- 
able value of which is $2,891,047; number of 
ages, 819; probable value of the 
$3,881.80; number of Sunday-schools, 1,841}; 
re and teachers, 14,486; of scholars, 
115, 

e collections for religious and benevolent 
purposes were: Conference contributions, $4,- 
823.54; missionary oollections, 7 ee for 
re orig purposes and the Tract nion, 


F 


FERRIS, Isaac, D. D., LL. D., Chancellor 
niversity of New York, a 
clergyman of the Reformed (late Dutch) 
Church, born in New York City, October 18, 
1799; died at Roselle, a suburb of Elizabeth, 
N. J., June 16, 1873. He was very fond of 
study from a child, and entered Colombia 
College when but twelve years of age. He 
joined the military company raised amon 

students in the War of 1812, and with it did 
duty in the forts around New York Harbor. 
His coll course was delayed one year b: 

this, but he graduated in 1816 with the high- 
est honors of his class. After the completion 
of his college course he commenced the stndy 
of theology, in the private theological school 


of Rey. Dr. John M. Mason, the most eminent 
preacher of his time. He was fond of athletic 


sports at this time, for which his ] frame 
and great strength well fitted him. first 
pastorate was at Morristown, N. J.; but in 
1821 he was settled over a Reformed Church 


in New B and in 1824 accepted the 
pastorate of the Middle Reformed (Dutch) 
Church in Albany, where he remained twelve 
years, collecting around him a host of warm 
friends. In 1886 he removed to New York 
City, to become the pastor of the Market Street 
Reformed (Dutch) Church, and there identi- 
fied himself with all the charitable, education- 
al, and religions associations of the Reformed 
Church in New York and in the country, He 
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was long connected with the Sunday-school 
Union as president of the city organization. 
He was one of the founders, and long Principal 
and chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Rutgers Female Institute (now Rutgers Female 
College), then in Henry Street, but now in 
Fifth Avenue, and su ently was deeply 
interested in the Ferris Institute. In 1853 
Dr. Ferris was prevailed upon to accept the 
chancellorsip of the University of New York, 
then laboring under serious embarrassment 
from its heavy debts. He had a high reputa- 
tion as an able administrator of educational 
institutions, and his services were sought 
primarily to complete the subscription for the 
payment of the debt and place it upon a sound 
financial basis, and secondarily to give that 
dignity and character to its course of instruc- 
tion which his eminent scholarship could 
command. He was very successful in both 
mpaersakines. He collected about $74,000, 
outside of the rentals and other receipts of the 
university, and thus relieved it from its 
financial embarrassments, and raised the stand- 
ard of scholarship materially. Having accom- 
plished these results, he retired from the chan- 
cellorship in 1870, but was-immediately chosen 
Chancellor Emeritus, while his successor, Rev. 
Dr. Crosby, performed all the active duties of 
the position. Chancellor Ferris retired the 
same year to Roselle, near Elizabeth, N.J., 
where he continued to reside till his death, 
Dr. Ferris was a tall man, of very large frame, 
and great dignity of manner. He was a man 
of great benevolence and amiability. In his 
intercourse with his parishioners he was genial 
and sympathetic. He was eminent as ascholar, 
and bore a high reputation for integrity and 
ability. As a preacher he was logical rather 
than brilliant or original; still his sermons 
always held the attention of his hearers. He 
endeared himself to them more by his char- 
acter. His venerable appearance and kindly 
manner first drew people toward him, and he 
was ready to labor with them in all good works. 
Thongh an able writer, Dr. Ferris was sin- 
gularly averse to the publication of his produc- 
tions. Aside from some occasional sermons, 
essays, and addresses, we have been unable to 
find any thing from his pen. He received the 
pon ore of D. D. from Union College in 1833, 
poe bee of LL. D., we believe, from Columbia 
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The general prosperity of the country was un- 
diminished during the first three-quarters of 
the year 1873. The revenues of the Govern- 
ment were maintained, and the reduction of 
the debt continued during this period. But, 
on the 18th of September, the most extraor- 
dinary financial panic began which the country 
has ever experienced. It reached its extreme 
int about the middJe of the ensuing month. 
Tn that short space, of less than thirty days, it 
prostrated thousands of commercial establish- 
ments, and cut off the wages of hundreds of 
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thousands of laborers. It overthrew the stock 
exchange and banking-houses, trust companies 
and manufactories. In one day it broke off 
the negotiation of American securities in the 
money-markets of Europe, and suspended the 
construction of all public works dependent 
upon such sale. It swept down the entire 
banking system of the country, and paralyzed 
the monetary circulation to a degree that car- 
ried distress to that vast mass of the people 
with whom credit for the necessaries of life 
has little or no existence. Even the savings- 
banks closed their doors. . The effect of this 
disturbance upon the national revenues was 
immediate. Instead of being able to continue 
the liquidation of the public debt, as hereto- 
fore, at the rate of one hundred million dol- 
lars annually, the Treasury Department could 
not prevent its increase in the same propor- 
tion, making a difference, in a single month, 
of eighteen million dollars. 

In the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, made December, 1872, there was 
presented a statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Government for the first 
quarter of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1878, 
and an estimate of the same for the remaining 
three-quarters of the fiscal year. The receipts 
and expenditures of the first quarter above 
mentioned, ending on September 30, 1872, 


which is the first of the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1878, were as follows: 


+ $57,729,540 27 
ide ‘797. bt 
aa 4 4 
Bee 
479,306 a4 
1,346,257 47 
Net ordinary receipts.........+++«+ 388, 
ium on salon ot ne Se cncibsat teas tA bar YK 91 
Total receipts...........se+s4 eee 100,815,184 07 
Balance in Trosbearyy June 30, in- renyry 
pee | $1,014.48 received from “una- 
wadladle ? occ cecccccccccsnceevsnccnes 106,565,371 42 
Total available.......... sssecseeee $207,380,505 49 


The expenditures, during the same quarter, 
were as follows: 


Civil and miscellaneous expenses........ $18,299,891 28 
BabA. 5. » cn cwadd dawarsdstueiees Bescas 8,037,343 83 
Se ee PP PEET EPEC Crore rer ‘ 9,135, val 
Military establishment........ +++ 12,876,982 41 
Naval establishment........6.-00+eee- ees 7,305,146 48 
Interest on the public debt, etc.......... 86,196,894 83 
Total, exclusive of the prinsipel and 
premium on public debt......----++ $86,851,648 54 
For premium on purchased 
Pe ee $1,702,568 53 
Net redemption of the pub- 
HO AODE a 55 < vesecrncssce 16,932,188 72 
_——— 18,684,707 25 
Total net se Wedd ead pho caniel $105,486,855 79 
Balance in Treasury, Sept. 30, 1872.. 101,894,149 70 
$207,380,505 49 


For the remaining three-quarters of the 
same fiscal year, ending June 80, 1873, it was 
estimated that the receipts would be as fol- 
lows: 


For the same period it was estimated that 
the expenditures would be as follows: 


These estimates code a balance, ap- 
plicable to the payment of the principal of the 
public debt, for the fiscal by ending June 
80, 1878, of $44,800,000. e actual receipts 
into the Treasury during the fiscal year coting 
June 80, 1873, were as follows: 

Customs -+++ $188,089,522 70 


Canons ee eee labor, dray- 1,908,468 98 
Age, Storage, CtC. ..... 20.0 ..cscenseeneee H 
Sales of Indian trust-lands..............«+ 818, 


246 58 
Fees (consular), letters-patent, home- 

CS are ar 1,877.221 67 
Proceeds of sales of Government property 1,637,283 15 
enone arg Cliuvscececercbedydsees 1 333,003 03 
Steamboat deve 259,002 56 
Direct tax.......... 815,254 51 
Profits on coinage. 489,134 62 
Tax on seal-skins..... 252,181 12 

BOUTOES ors ecabs se débnndebe’d 2,184,394 25 

Total ordinary receipts............. $322,177,673 78 

on sales ofcoin 660 SSNS TO oS bas 11,560,530 89 

Total net receipts,........... ...++. 67 

Balance in Meccsmry duns 30, 1872, includ- rar rte 

~ eam received from “ unavail- 

BO opens odtwvbes aes evi beh shade 106,567,404 74 

Total available cash................ $440,305,609 41 


The net expenditures by warrants, during 
the same period, were: 


Foreln 
Indians 
Military establishment, including fortifica- 
men fo 
tions, river and harbor improvements, 
WG GEORG, ores voveseted! edbecdab 46,323,158 31 
Nayal establishment, including vessels and 
ns , and improvements at navy- a58 0 
Miscellaneous . civil (incinding ‘public =| 
pasting, t- and collec a8 00 
FOVORMD). » anncedasnos co cevesvetens? 52,408, 
terest on the public debt... ........... 104,750,088 44 
Premium on hea poobnayagson Oo 108. 919 99 


ron, szetmaive of the pabtte Gébt:; $200 345,245 
of the debt, exchaaive f - 
e 
the Certificates of 0 a att 
under act of June 


4 i for the redemption 
of like amoun: 
Tatted: Buses sence tes 
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Brought forward....... ~<, AMOR 8B GI00065,008 88 
een vere 
thedobhand be toe mean 
balance in the Treasury.. 31,780,000 00 
t disbursements on account of F 
be apart Pepnetie! 22 42 18,708,935 58 
Balance in the Treasary = 
a be $99,462,028 50 : 
To which add special 
it of legal tender notes 
me ee of oe 
ideals ods opasePe ke 81,780,000 00 
Total cash balance July 1, 1878..... 181,192,028 50 
By thos nebire« ph shanaas Z iwi te egg 
that the net revenues for the yer 533, w 
WOTG 56 5 oa cde Tat 94) 00d) 000d seagav gene 738,204 
And the ordinary expenses..........++... 290,845,245 33 


This surplus has been applied to the reduc- 
tion of the debt, as follows: 


of 
redemp' f certificat 
: lB Separea with June 30 187%, 7,105,376 24 


$43,302,959 34 


This statement treats solely of the principal 
of the debt. By the monthly debt statement 
of the public debt, into which enter the 
erued interest, interest due and unpaid, 
the cash in the Treasury, as ascertained 
day of publication, as well as the 
the debt, the reduction of the debt during 
last fiscal year amounted to $43,66' 
and the total reduction from March 1, 1869, to 
November 1, 1878, has been $383,629,783.39, 
the annual saving of interest 


from bei 482,932.04. 
In he hllowing table (see page 281) is 


a statement of the outstanding principal of the 
Aone debt of the United States on June 30, 
1878. 

The receipts during the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, tere, which is the first quarter of 
= fiscal year ending June 30, 1874, were as 

‘ollows: 


Sales of public lands..........0.+« eoeder ’ oo 4 
Tax on circulation, stc,, ofhational banks 81490°748 66 
Repayment of interest by Pacific Railways 198,970 56 
Customs Pott? Sole ee 431,514 21 
Consular, patent, and other fees... 508.041 12 
Proceeds of Government property. 808,765 
Miscellaneous sources.,.........- 1,507,981 21 
Net ordinary receipts............... $81,853,499 24 
Premium on sales of cgin ............005 2,350,818 34 
Government of Great 
of the award of the tribunal of arbitra- 
thon at Goneva.........c.ceeeeeeeeenes 00 
Total receipts, .....++++.0+..+.seeee 38 
Balance in Treasury, June 80, 1878....... biti} 50 
Total available... ....s.+-+.seseceae $20,896,339 08, 


The expenditures during the same period 
were as follows: 
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ivi Nwenet pans parched: bagsrtetres 138,507,353 
Balanes in secre September 30, - $38, ores 

PRUE cadiucdan wens enone sccsecees 92,888,985 18 

i” | ee Seacsesanseneyn $230,896,339 08 


For the remaining three-quarters of the 
same fiscal year, ending June 80, 1874, it was 
cctinnanes that the receipts would be as fol- 
ows: 


- Pye RE une nae ot eats Sanaa vee Ce Oe NR are if ee eee 
‘otal, exclusive principal pre- es of pul lands... OU, 

mium on public debt.... ...... $88,718,578 21 Internal revenue.... 66,000,000 
bonds $1,301,946 i) Tax on national 3,200,000 

Award by mers tribunal, Pacific Railways. 300,000 
investmen a. 15,500,000 00 Custome tines, etc.. 800,000 
ty epterniee the pub- Consular, patent, and oth 1,200,000 
debt.........00s000+2 82,986,828 91 Sales of public property. j 1,000,000 
49,788,775 69 Miscellaneous sources.........-.-++s-.eeee0e 2,000,000 
$38,507,353 90 Total..... wntgnarveredats »ptesinent neler. Gilt, UNLUOD 

STATEMENT OF THE OUTSTANDING PRINCIPAL OF THE PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

JUNE 30, 1873. 

Amount outstanding, 

$57,665 00 

82,575 35 

6,000 00 

1,104 91 

950 00 

1,650 00 

8,600 00 

174,000 00 

wa 2,000 

.|January 1, i-i, 20,000,000 00 

--|January 1, 1871.. 10,000 00 

18,415,000 00 


After 10 days’ no- 
30 tice. m 


days. per cen’ 
Certificates of indebt- | 1 year. .../1 year after date... 6 per cent. | Par. [No limit. 5,000 00 
Fractional currency.....|---..--.++ On presentation....| -....... Par. 50,000, 44,799,365 44 
Loan of 1863.....:....... 17 years. .|July 1, 1881......... 6 per cent. |EF6'™). 75,000,000 115,000,000 00 
One-year notes of 1863...|/1 year ...|1 year after date.... : per cent. | Par. | 400,000,000 94,655 00 
‘Two-year notes of 1863.. 2years...|2 years after date,..| 5 per cent. | Par. | 400,000,000 57,450,00 
Coin certificates........ a rene On demand reer oer | Pare Indefinite. 89,460,000’ 00 
une 10, . r cent, 
Compound int’st notes..|8 years...|""May 15, 1868 Lettie Raye 400,000,000) 479,400 00 
rto 
Ten-forties of 1864... ....|100r40y’s) March 1, 1874..... .»| 5 per cent, Bef 200,000,000 194,567,300 00 
pr. 
Five pwenties of M'rch, +s or'99 y'rs| November 1, 1869..| 6 per cent. | Par. | ........: 2,291,700 00 
Pai ties of June, | 5 or.20 y'rs November 1, 1969..| 6 per cent. | Par. | 400,000,000 66,519,500 00 
Angust 15, 1867. 
pee oan 864 ( 8 years... i June 18 } 78-10 p. e. | Par. | 800,000,000 274,100 00 
Navy pension fund..,...|Indefinite}....................| 8 per cent. | Par. |Indefinite.|, 14,000,000 00 
Five-twentics of 1865....|50r20y’rs November 1, 1870..| 6 per cent. | Par, | 203,827,250} 203,827,250) 155,467,450 00 
Consols of 1865..... 2... .|5or20y'rs|July 1, 1879........ 6 per cent. | Par. | 882,998,950) 332 950 206,861.500 00 
Consols of 1867... Fe r 1872........| 6 per cent..| Par. | 879,602,350) 815,014,550 00 
«+... |6 percent. | Par. | 42,539,850) 38,335,500 00 
8 per cent. | Par. | 75,000,000) 30,000 00 
4 percent. | Par. 678,362! 678,000 00 
5 per cent. | Par. | 500,000,000 200,000,000 00 
5 ae Par. |No limit,. 81,730,000 00 


It was estimated that the expenditures for 
the same period would be as follows: 


Pensions .,...--++++ 
Military establishmen' 
Naval establish 
Miscellaneous 
WOME Ss vicbcs's annadhesteapaveeteccs CAbasunete 84,000,000 
Interest on the public debt................+ 70,000,000 


$200,630,000 

This will leave a deficiency in the revenues 
of $13,530,000. 

In the preparation of these estimates the 

robable etfects of the financial and business 

erangement were somewhat taken into ac- 
count, although it was too early to determine 
their fall effect upon future revenues. By the 
alterations made in the tariff laws by the acts 
of Congress, passed May 1 and June 6, 1872, 
adding tea and coffee, and other articles, to 
the free list, and fixing a reduction of duties 
on other merchandise, as well as by the re- 
moval of a considerable amount of internal 
revenue taxation, the receipts for the year 
ending Jnne 80, 1873, fell off much below 
those of previous years. 

The value of merchandise imported into the 
United States, during that fiscal 
$642,029,539, as against $626,595,077 for the 
previous year, 

An analysis shows an increase in the im- 
ports of merchandise admitted duty free, in 
raw materials, and in some articles of neces- 
sity, while in some articles of luxury there 
was a reduction. 

The increase in the importation of coffee 
was $6,164,339, and in tea, $1,522,519, in ad- 
dition to the amounts in bond July 1, 1872, 
and which were withdrawn therefrom during 


the year. Ooffee was so withdrawn for con-  p, 


sumption to the value of $16,901,126, and tea 
to the value of $18,024,217,. There was an in- 
crease, also, in the importation of copper and 
copper manufactnres of $1,818,488; soda and 

ts, $1,719,408; tin in plates, $2,681,222; 
hides and skins, $1,427,784; fur-skins, $188,- 
170; melado, $2,656,138; wood and manufact- 
ures thereof, $2,141,766; earthen-ware, $745,- 
140; manufactures of cotton, $9,893,870. 

There was a decrease in silk g $5,723,- 
582; pradions stones, $182,905; fruits, $713,- 
208; fancy goods, $278,577; fine linen, laces, 
and other manufactures of flax, $1,054,115; as 
well as in some articles of a different class, 
such as barley, $440,626 ; opium and extracts 
thereof, $128,839; leather and leather goods, 
$1,829,917; wool, $8,105,114. 

The gold valae of the exports of merchan- 
dise from the United States was $522,478,892, 
as against $444,177,586 for the previous year. 

There was an increase in certain articles ex- 
ported as follows, the value being stated in 
currency; Cotton, $47.201,672; wheat, $12,- 
587,194; wheat-flour, $1,425,980; bacon and 
hams, $13,895,545 ; pork, $884,727; lard, $1,- 
068,196; cheese, $2,745,092; oils, $7,256,514; 


year, was Y 
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d factures th 930; 
Be chctares Or tnt snoTsran Sea goes. 


$15,250,000 449; drugs and chemicals, $575,050; hides and 


skins, $2,159,845; fur and fa $382, 
leather and leather goods, $1,621,465; in 
animals, $259,731. , 

The export of gold and silver in excess of 
the imports was $63,127,637, as against $66,- 
188,845 for the previous year. 

The balance of trade in merchandise has 
been largely against the United States for 
many years, and the country has Spe ira 
during the twenty years ending with the last 
fiscal year, gold and silver to the extent of 
more than a thousand million dollars over and 
above the amount imported. f 

— ora yaa pater oe: — and 
other causes, largely dimini e importa- 
tion of foreign merchandise, and stimulated 
the export trade, so that the balance of trade 
for the months of October and November was 
in favor of the United States. Gold and sil- 
ver, therefore, flowed into the country during 
those months at a more rapid rate than ever 
before, except in the year 1861, when, for the 
whole year, the excess of imports over 
was $16,548,531. the last twenty 
ears, there has been no other single year in 
which there has been an excess of imports of 
gold and silver over exports. 

The following statement shows the increase 
and decrease from each general source of in- 
ternal revenue for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1873, as appears from the report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue: vn 


545; 
live 


shee tence tree ennee 


stat ee eeeaenes 


Articles 8 doceapat ions for- 

es an jones 
merly taxed but now ex- 
em 


PPPreee rrr eesieerer titties 


Tt will be seen that there has been an in- 
crease in the receipts for taxes on spirits, to- 
bacco, fermented liquors, and from penalties. — 

The decrease in the receipts from banks and 
bankers is due paineipe y to that provision in 
the act of June 6, 1872, which raises the ex- 
emption of all sums deposited in savings-banks, 
Sader the name of one person, from $500 to 

The repeal of all stamp-taxes imposed under 
Schedule B, act of June 80, 1864, except that 
of two cents on bank checks, drafts, or orders, 
took effect October 1, 1872, and has caused a 
falling off from that source. ; 

The class of articles and occupations former- 
ly taxed but now entirely exempt includes in- 
comes, gas, and other sourees of taxation on 
lists repealed prior to the act of June 6, 1872, 
and the receipts from these sources constantly 
and rapidly diminish. > 
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In accordance with the provisions of the act 
of December 24, 1872, the offices of assessors 
and assistant assessors of internal revenue have 
been abolished, and all their final accounts 
approved by the Commissioner of Internal 
Kevenue, and referred to the accounting offi- 
cers. The number of these offices varied ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the service, being 
greatest in 1868, when there were three thou- 
sand and forty-three, of which two hundred 
and forty-one were assessors; since which 
time the number had, up to the taking effect 
_ of the act above referred to, been reduced 
about one-half. 

The system of coll taxes by stamps, 
and without assessments, has been found to 
give general satisfaction. Since its application 
to special taxes they have been collected more 

mptly and thoroughly, and a more gratify- 
~ and healthy increase in the receipts there- 
from is apparent. 

Arrangements for refunding the debt were 
commenced in January, and have been con- 
tinued during the year with considerable suc- 
cess. Subscriptions were made to the new five 

cent. funded loan to the extent of $84,000,- 

, and the proceeds were, as fast as subscrip- 
tions matured, devoted to the redemption of 
an equal amount of five-twenty bonds bearing 
six per cent. interest. The $15,500,000 re- 
ceived from Great Britain, as the Geneva 
award, were used to redeem so far outstanding 
public debt bearing six per cent. interest, and 
an equal amount, so redeemed, has been in- 
vested in five per cent. bonds of the funded 
loan. At the maturity of the above-mentioned 
subscriptions there will have been effected a 
conversion of the debt amounting to $100,000,- 
000, making an annual saving of interest to 
the amount of $1,000,000. The whole amount 
converted into this loan, since the passage of 
the refunding act, is $300,000,000, reducing 
the annual interest charge $3,000,000. 

The condition of the carrying trade with 
foreign countries, though exhibiting a large 
adverse balance, shows some slight gains, 
with prospects of still further improvements. 
Of the exports and imports during the year, 
twenty-seven per cent. were carried in vessels 
belonging in the United States, which is a gain 
of three per cent, over the previous year. 

The inerease in ship-building in the country 
has been important. Official numbers were 
awarded by the Bureau of Statistics to 1,699 
vessels, of the aggregate tonnage of 313,748 
tons. During the preceding year the addition 
to the mercantile marine was 88,621 tons. 
Since the close of the last fiscal year still 
greater activity has prevailed in the yards of 
the Atlantic sea-coast. From July 1st to No- 
vember 1st documents have been issued to 
1,288 completed vessels, of 181,000 tons. In- 
complete returns, however, indicate that there 
were building, in October, 386 vessels, of the 
tonnage of 177,529 tons, including 69 steamers, 
with a tonnage of 67,007 tons. 
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The action of the Treasury Department, dur- 
ing the financial panic which prevailed in the 
month of September, is thus briefly stated: 


This year there was a great demand for currency 
to pay for the heavy crops of a bountiful harvest, 
for which the European countries offered a ready 
market. The suspension of certain large banking- 
houses, the first of which occurred on the 18th day 
of September, alarmed the people as to the safety of 

Ss and banking institutions in general. Sud- 
denly there began a rapid calling in of demand 
loans and a very general run on the banks for the 
withdrawal of deposits. Entire confidence was 
manifested in United States notes, and even in na- 
tional bank-notes, and they were drawn wherever 
they could be obtained, and were largely hoarded 
with as much avidity as coin was ever hoarded in 
times of financial distress when that was the cir- 
culating medium of the country. The banks found 
themselves unable to meet the demands upon them, 
eurreney in circulation became exceedingly scarce, 
and the business of the country became greatly em- 
barrassed. 

In this condition ofvthings, great pressure was 
tose to bear upon the Treasury Department to 
afford relief by the issue of United States notes. 
The first application came from a number of gentle- 
men in New York, suggesting that no measure of 
relief would be adequate that did not place at the 
service of the banks of that city twenty million 
dollars in United States notes, and asking that the 
Assistant Treasurer of New York should be author- 
ized to issue to those banks that amount of notes as 
aloan upon a pledge of clearing-house certificates 
secured by ample collaterals, and for which certifi- 
eates all the banks were to be jointly and severally 
responsible. This eee was declined, it 
being clearly not within the duty or the authority 
of the Treasury Department, under any provisions 
of law, thus to ‘5 oy the public money, 

Exchange on ue having fallen to unusually 
low rates, and indeed having become almost unsala- 
ble in the market, to the embarrassment of our for- 
eign and domestic trade, application was made to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to use the money in 
the Treasury in the purehane of exchange, he 
Treasury Department having no occasion to do this 
tor its own use, and no necessity for transferring 
funds to Europe, was compelled to decline this 

roposition, which, if accepted, would have put the 
Pan in the position of hecoming a dealer in 
SODATENs a position clearly inconsistent with its 
uties. 

Subsequently the New York Produce Exchange 
made a proposition to accomplish the same result in 
a different form, and also requested, as others had 
before, that the Secretary should pay at once the 
twenty million loan of 1858. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Charleston, 
South Carolina, petitioned for the transfer of 
currency to that city, and the purchase with 
it, at that point, of exchange on New York, to 
aid those engaged in forwarding the cotton- 
crop to the market. To all these propositions 
the simple answer was, that the department 
had not the authority to comply. 

The Executive Department of the Government 
was anxious to do every thing in its power, under 
the law, and with due regard to the protection of 
the Treasury and the maintenance of public credit, 
to allay the panic and to prevent disaster to the le- 
gitimate commercial and industrial interests of the 
country; but it was found impossible to afford the 
relief in any of the many forms in which that relief 
was asked. It was decided, therefore, to adopt the 
only practicable course which seemed to be open to 
it, the purchase of bonds for the sinking fund to 
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such an extent as the condition of the Treasury 
would allow, and thus release a considerable amount 
of currency from its vaults. Purchases of bonds 
were commenced on the morning of the 20th of 
September, and were continued until the 24th, when 
it became evident that the amount offering for pur- 
chase was increasing to an extent beyond the power 
of the Treasury to accept, and the purchasing was 
closed after bonds to the amount of about thirteen 
million dollars had been bought, and without the 
use of any partof the forty-four millions of United 
States notes, generally known as the reserve. 

It should be s' that in the excitement there 
were many persons in the city of New York who 
insisted with great earnestness that it was the duty 
of the Executive to disregard any and all laws which 
stood in the way of affording the relief suggested by 
them—a proposition which indicates the state of 
feeling and the excitement under which applications 
were made to the Secretary of the Treasury to use 
the public money, and which, it is scarcely necessary 
to add, could not be entertained by the officers of 
the Government to whom it was addressed. 

The currency paid out of the Treasury for bonds 
did much to strengthen many savings- banks, and 
to prevent a panic among their numerous deposit- 
ors, who began to be alarmed, and, had there de- 
veloped an extended run upon those useful insti- 
tutions, it would inevitably have caused _ wide- 
spread disaster and distress. It also fortified other 
banks, and checked the general alarm to some ex- 
tent. But the loss of confidence in the value of a 
great amount of corporate property which immedi- 
ately followed the failure of banking-houses con- 
nected with largely-indebted corporations, the dis- 
trust of the solvency of many other institutions, the 
doubt as to the credit of firms and individuals 
whose business was supposed to be greatly extend- 
ed, and the legitimate effect thereof in disturbin, 
the business of the country, could not be avoide 
by any amount of currency which might be added to 
the circulation already existing. 


The following letters were written by Presi- 
dent Grant and made public at this time: 


Exscuttve Mansion, i 
Wasuteron, 28, 1878. 
Messrs, H. B. Claflin and Charles B. Anthony, of New York. 

Gentixmen: In response to the news you have 
communicated to me touching the present strin- 
gency in the money market of the country, and the 
necessary steps to restore confidence and legitimate 
trade and commerce, I have the honor to commu- 
nicate the following: The Government is desirous 
of doing all in its Fe to relieve the present tn- 
settled condition of business affairs, which is hold- 
ing back the immense resources of the country now 
awaiting transportation to the seaboard. 

A marked confidence on the part of the people is 
the first =— needed to relieve this condition and 
to avert the threatened destruction of business with 
its accompanying disasters to all classes of people. 
To roéstablish the feeling, the Government is will- 
ing to take all legal moasures at its command. But 
itis evident that no Government efforts will avail 
without the active codperation of the banks and 
money corporations of the country. With the four- 
teen millions ulready paid out in the eo of 
Government indebtedness, and the withdrawal of 
their large deposits from the Treasury, the banks 
are now strong enough to adopt a liberal policy on 
their part, and by a generous system of discounts to 
sustain the business interests of. the country. 
Should such a course be pursued, the forty-four 
millions of reserve will be considered as money in 
the Treasury to meet the demands of public neces- 
sity as the circumstances of the country may re- 
quire. Close attention will be given to the course 
pursued by those who have the means at their 
command of rendering all the aid necessary to re- 
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store trade to its proper channels and condition, 
With a view of strengthening the hands of those 
who carry out the measures, above indicated, orders 
have already been issued for the prepayment of the 
interest accruing in November, bes 
U.S. GRANT... 


(Signed) 
Exxcvrrve Mansion, ’ 
Wasurneton, D. C., October 6, 18738. 
My pear Mr. Cowprey, President of the Conti- 
nental National Bank, New York: Your letter of the 
29th ult. was duly received and read, as was 
previous letter. Neither required an answer partic- 
ularly, and hence I did not answer them at that time. 
Your last letter, however, contains one sentence that 
it seems proper I should reply to, that is, as to an im- 
lied threat to the Nationai banks contained in my 
etter to Messrs. Anthony and Claflin. iw 
further from my mind than a threat, My whole ob- 
ject was to restore confidence to the public min 
and to give assurances that the Government w 
give all the aid in its power, keeping in view at the 
same time the solvency of the National & 
You, and all bank presidents, know more about 
condition of your s than I can f porgecs know. 
In turn, I, through the Secretary of the Treasury, 
know more about the financial condition of the Gov- 
ernment, its ability to render aid, ete., than any 
son disconnected with the administration of its rs 
can know. IL allude to the fact that the $40,000,000 
reserve notes in the Treasury would be regarded as 
money in the Treasury subject to use, for the pur- 
pose of showing that the means are at hand to give 
the relief we promise. I do not believe the present 
panic will work to individuals half the injury it will 
work general good to the country at large. Our 
monetary system is the creation of necessity, It has 
no elasticity; but, in other respects, it is the best 
that has ever been devised. No one now distrusts 
the value of his paper dollar; on the contrary, it is 
seized and h with the same avidity now that 
the gold dollar has been in former like adversities, 
The panic will call attention to the defects in our 
monetary system, and will, no doubt, lead to legisla- 
tion to relieve the want of elasticity. : ' 
This panic has brought greenbacks about to a par 
with silver. Il wonder that silver is not already com- 
ing into the market to supply the deficiency in the 
uevlsting medium. When it does come—and I pre- 
dict that it will soon—we will have made a rapid 
stride toward specie payments. Currency will never 
go below silver after that. The circulation of silver 
will have other beneficial effects, Experience has 
proved that it takes about $40,000,000 of fractional 
currency to make the small ch. necessary for the 
transaction of the business of the country. Silver 
will gradually take the standard of values, which 
will be hoarded in a small way. I estimate that this 
will consume from $200,000,000 to $300,000,000 in 
time of this species of our circulating medium. It 
will leave the paper currency free to perform the 
legitimate functions of trade, and will tend to 
us back where we must come at last, to a specie ba- 
sis. I confess toa desire to see a limited hoard 
of money. It insures a firm foundation in time.o 
need. But I want to see the hoarding of something 
that has a standard of value the world over. Silver 
has this; and, if we once get back to that, our strides 
toward a higher appreciation of our currency will be 
rapid. Our mines are now producing almost unlim- 
ited amounts of silver, and it is becoming a question, 
“What shall we do with it?” I suggest here a so- 
lution that will answer for some years, and s' 
to you bankers, whether you may not initiate it; to 
ut it in circulation now; keep it there until it is 
xed, and then we will find other markets. The 
South and Central American countries have asked 
us to coin their silver for them. There has never 
been authority of law to do so, I trust it will now 
be given. When it is given, it will be more than 
the equivalent of becoming exporters of articles of 
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manufactures which were previously articles of im- 
ree Orders will come for large amounts of coin. 

t will be all in silver, while payments are not neces- 
sarily so. We become the manufacturer of this cur- 
rency, with a profit, and will probably secure a por- 
tion of our pay in the more precious metal. I have 
thought m about the recommendations I should 


make to Con Fe cthcmp here aaa mind slight- 
_ to banking laws T last had“the 
pleasure of a personal interview with you. It is not 
necessary. to state what those are, use 
they may undergo further on. Ishall give 
to the subject, however, my sincerest thoughts, and 
will court the views of others. 

Thave written this hastily, but, if it calls forth any 
‘views you would like to express, I would be glad to 
hae eet Yours truly, U. 8. GRANT. 

The great excitement and distress of the 
panic were chiefly limited to a period of ten 
days. Its most prominent features were an 
immense decline in the value of securities, 

y_ railroad and miscellaneous stocks ; 
an entire lack of confidence in every thing ex- 
cept United States bonds, inducing many per- 
sons to withdraw deposits from banks and 
lock up the currency; and the stoppage in 
foreign exchange from the impossibility of 
negotiating exchange, which for a time almost 

nded the movements of all produce. 

The chief remedies used in New York dur- 
ing the existence of the panic, to prevent its 
spread, were: 1. “An immediate meeting of 
bank-managers, at which it was resolved to 
issue $10,000,000 loan certificates, and still 
later a further amount of $10,000,000, which 
was afterward followed by a decision to issue 
a further amount if needed. 2. A general 
movement on the part of the banks to make 
large payments in checks only, certified as 
‘good through the Olearing-Honse.’ In ex- 
treme instances, and where small demands 
were made, greenbacks were allowed. 38. Pur- 
chases of bonds by the Treasury, amounting to 
about $13,500,000, which operation released 
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an equal amount of legal tenders. 4. The ad- 
vantage taken by the savings-banks of the 
thirty days notice of withdrawals by deposit- 
ors. 5. The closing of the Stock Rech enae 
from the 20th to the 80th of the month. The 
certificates referred to were given out at par 
on Government bonds, or other good securi- 
ties, including commercial paper. The banks 
thus ‘pooled’ their greenbacks, and. strength- 
ened those who were weak. The above course 
was followed by similar action on the part of 
banks in all the leading cities. The Treasury 
refused all solicitations to trench on its so- 
called reserve of $44,000,000.” 

It was generally regarded as the immediate 
cause of the crisis, that the money market had 
become overloaded with debt. The cost of 
railroad construction for five years previous 
was estimated as having amounted to $1,700,- 
000,000, or about $340,000,000 annually ; while 
debt based on almost every species of property, 
State, city; town, manufacturing corporations, 
and mining companies, had been sold in the 
market. Such bonds and stocks had been dis- 
posed of to a considerable extent in forei 
markets, and, as long as this continued, the 
sale of similar securities was stimulated, and 
additional amounts offered. When the sales 
of such securities could no longer be effected 
abroad, the bonds of railroads and:other enter- 
prises of like nature which were in process of 
construction were thus forced upon the home 
market, until their negotiation became almost 
impossible. The bankers of the city of New 
York, who were burdened with the load, could 
not respond to the demands of their creditors, 
the numerous holders of similar securities be- 
came alarmed, and the panic soon extended 
throughout the country. The sales of United 
States bonds in New York during this excite- 
ment are shown by the following table: 


UNITED STATES BONDS. Interest Period. September 20. [September 30.*| October 1. October 2, October 3, 
1881...... > narte 111 +x106 +107 108: 108: 
= ie wt stepletared ns hed 112 i” td ipa 
66, 1881. 1153¢ +1123¢ +113 1134 11544 
68, 5-20's, 1862 ......coupon......| MayandNovember.| ..... +x108 410734 108 10834 
68, +x108¢ 108 109 410834 
6s, 5-20's, 1865........coupon......| MayandNoyember.| |... x110 109 109% | 110 
CE a Wael scebon.”...|\Senunreent wees no | uy | fa’ |: aan 
fe 113 114 14 114 
5s, Acct. +106 +106 10834 10934 
53, Ki 106 107% 108 +10834 
6s, 110% 108% 109 10934 1104 


The range in prices since January 1st, and 
October 1, 1873, were as follows: 


the amount of each class of bonds outstanding 


RANGE SINCE JANUARY 1. AMOUNT OCTOBER 1, 
UNITED STATES BONDS. 
Lowest. Highest. Registered. Coupon, 
108% Oct. .2....... 11634 April 
112 ht 30.......| 119 ay 
113%¢ Oc! pt 128% June 
108 Oct. 2... 118% April 
108 Oct. 1... 118% April 
109 Oct. 1... 1203¢ April 
111% 80.. 120% June 
11345 4, se 121% May 
113. § 30... 120% June 
1064 0 Wis abe's « 115%; July 
1 Sept. 80....... 116% ‘Ang. 25......- tise a8 54,089,500 
107% Sept. 80....... 116% May 31....... 64.628.512 oe ee, 


* Stock Exchange closed Sept. 22 to 29, inclusive. 


+ This is the price bid; no sale was made at the Board. 


/ 
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Closing prices of securities in London have been as follows: 


SINCE JANUARY 1. 
UNITED STATES BONDS. September 19. | September 26. | October 3, 
nited 5-20's, 1865.,.... 95 95; 913g April 18 95: 17 
Seek ee ee | | ies | Bee 
Bvsnveweves 
Moe tect roe % 9 ot 884 May 19 Tiss Oct 


The following table, from the Financial of railway and miscellaneous stocks, during 
and Commercial Chronie will show the the months of August and September of th 


Le, 
opening, highest, lowest, and closing prices year 1873: , 


AUGUST, SEPTEMBER, 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 
Opening. | Highest, | Lowest, | Closing. | Opening. | Highest, | Towest. | Closing, 
Alban: na. 98 $3 93 93 92, 923g | 92 , 
Atlantic & ic h preeres. 264 80 2535 2634 el 2644 ie" i 
Boston, Mee 235 2u 26 255 25 2% 1% 1% 
Chicago & dd Tach Geet Se 10845 | 110 104% | 10435 | 104 104% | 100 101 
Chicago, puiingten. & Quincy 106 106 9834 983¢ 9835 90 i 
Chicago & Northwestern ..... 69, oo 64 64 643g 40 
Chicago & Northwestern p 8335 $2 & 81 $1 64 ot 
Rock Island.............. 1103 | 110 108 | 108% re 108% | 86 
Colum & Indiana Central... 82 30 six} 19 
Cleveland & Pi apron org 893g | 89. 86% | 87 86% | 87 7936 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & 86 84 85 85 85 3 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western .. 1013 | 102 1003 | 1005 | 1 1003¢ 86 83 
WAG 5 «ioc oud ctiascae carcdivoaccasvarenre 59% 58% | 698 | (8: 59% | 60% | BI 
Erie preferred..........-+-.++ 3% | By!) 72 2 Ty | Bis | 66 MS 
pe RTT ee f 138% | 130% | 1303¢ | 180 130: 90 iu 
Hannibal & St. hae er ee +> 88 393g | 36 38 aT 19 prs 
Hannibal & St. Joseph preferred -| Say bi 52 52 463g 50 83 33 
Illinois Central ,.......seeeeeeeeee eee] 108 109 106 107 1053g | 1053 | 1033¢ 10856 
Tllinois Central scrip.... .....+++-20+see9 vee] 102 102 100% | 100; 100 100 100 1 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. one} 9 95%) 92) 92 923%] 93 ytd KO) 
Michigan Centra 953g 9536 91 91 90% 90% 80 8 
538% | 50% is 51 30 34 
73% | 7% 70 70; M0 | 7% | 56 ong 
92% | 92% | 91% | 913¢ | 91396 | GIs] 91 1 
108” | Joss | toe | jose | ioiig | doa” | “og | “on 
1053¢ 108% 105% 1436 1043 1054 a 91 
New York Central. New Haven & Hartford.....| 187 188 136 187 136 136g | 185; 
Ohio & Mississippi a 40% | 38 39 88% soy 
Ohio & Leip preferred R 2 2 70 70 70 7 
Pacific of M asks es 46 47% | 45 45 45 45 
115 116, 113 1163g | 11655 | 117% & 9 
93% 933g | 933 | 94 943g | 9856 | OF 
104 104 104 104 104 104 100 100 
St. Louis & Iron Mountain... 70 70 69 70 70 wil) 70 70 
St. Louis, Kansas City & Neb: 47 4% 423g 45 44 44 44 “4 
Toledo, Wabesh'& Wester... fe | | Gt| Gee] Gee | Toe) Bee) sae 
BDASD BD VW OCBLCTN.« «nc cweeereernnnnes 
WALren.....ccorcserrrecesevvenssecessenen soeess| BAG | S49 | B43 His 88 83 83 8&3 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Consolidated Coal 53 55 54 55 OAM 64 40 41 
Sc| Bx| | S| Be] Sx] Bo 
Atlantic Mail 81% a - < a ax 1 4 
COMM anes ochvab onde cose ddin oo evebetiee «| 101 100” te *” 9835 | 99 %0 70 
New J Land Improvement Company «| 68) 66 60 60 65 65 63 63 
Western Union Telegraph............+00« «| 934 » 91 | 91 925 | Bf 66 
Adams oo] 9S 95 92347 | 92 92 
635 | 683%) 68 62 62 62 4 
68 68 67 ye @ 67% 6835 51 SL 
"2% | 436 | Ta) 74 7 72 56 56 
Mi43g | 1143¢ | 1123¢ | 118% | 114 114 lit m1 


Relative to the redemption of the national legal-tender notes at one-fourth of one per cent. 
bank notes, and the elasticity of the saree, discount, as in the New York State law, instead Kot 


at as provided in the natio: 
the Controller of the Ourrency thus exp Seer Soe) Benth of “the -whols” eiemtepeaioail 


himself: agree to such a provision of the law, the prompt re- 
The amount of national bank notes now anthor- pet hay of the national bank notes would be in- 
ized to be issued is $354,000,000, and of legal-tender sured; but the redemption of this vast amount of 
notes $356,000,000; so that the amount of legal- circulating notes, if redeemed but once a year, 
tender money, in which the national bank notes are result in a loss to the people of the United States 
now redeemable, is nearly identical with that of of $900,000; if the notes were to be redeemed four 
such notes, though slightly in excess. If the na- times annually, $3,600,000; and if redeemed six 
tional banking law were so amended as to require times annually, $5,400,000. A system of redemp- 
the redemption of the national bank notes in the tion of this kind would also at once increase the 
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rate of exchange from the rate of one-tenth of one 
r cent., now existing at most periods of the thay 
ween the different cities of the Union, to from 
one-half per cent, to one per cent., thus restoring, 
to a considerable cares the condition of the ex- 
at the time of the inauguration of the na- 

ti banking system, and causing an annual loss 
to the people of millions of dollars. Such a system 
would, however, result in the return 
of the notes of the national banks at certain sea- 
were not needed, to the 
to be paid out when 
juch a system 
le at 


the time, elasticity 

The profit upon the circulation of national banks 
organized in the Southern and Western States dur- 
ing the past year did not much exceed one per cent. 


for the coun' was less than one-half 
per cent. in t! cities. Under such a 
condition of ig, so small a margin of profit 
to be derived the issue of circulating notes. 


consequently but little 
wide coe the issue 
: prope 

the bonds, and the 

the bank-note to the value of specie, the profit would 


increase, and with the increase of profit the demand 
of additional Bank: notes would also 
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increase; so that under such a system the issue of 

bank-notes would have a continual tendency to 

lessen the value of the paper dollar, and prevent its 

aporernaien to the value of the pola ollar, and 

: a of specie payment might forever be aban- 
oned, 

In order to insure the prompt redemption of the 
national bank-notes, the amount issued must be so 
much increased that the notes will be, say, at one- 
eighth of one per cent. discount, and this would 
probably not be accomplished until an addition 
should made to the present circulation of one 
hundred millions of dollars. The same result would 
follow from the reduction of the volume of legal- 
tender notes apnnierosoualy wish the increase of the 
issues of the bank-notes; but Congress has so fre- 
quently refused to diminish the amount of legal- 
tender notes, that, in the opinion of the Control- 
ler, any general system of free banking, accompanied 
with redemption, must be postponed until the re- 
sumption of specie payment. 

The following table exhibits the resources 
and liabilities of the national banks of New 
York and the United States at the close of 
business, September 12, 1878, the returns from 
New York City, from other redemption cities, 
and from the remaining banks, being given 
separately, together with the aggregate re- 
sources and liabilities of all the banks: 


THE NATIONAL BANKS OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Their Comparative Liabilities and Assets from 1869 to 1873, Five Years. 


October 9, 1869, | October 8, 1870. | October 2, 1871. | October 3, 1872, | September 19, 1973, 
54 Banks, 54 Banks, 54 Banks. 50 Banks, 48 Banke, 
414,376 112,964 $5,661,498 $3,180,738 938, 
by 4 Be500 008 70,185,831 we eaten 
Suass | avon | Nisosn in ; 
100,237,689 105,146,590 122,806,969 128,188,624 138,924,310 
ities | “puna |S aioaos | "Umno | "tase 
> . ‘> > 
incom | “room | “etmsoo | “rvatreo | “Gane 
011 ' . o 
6,514,988 6,990,261 5,949,250 4,400,397 4,552, 
18,952,536 12,617,724 15,342,721 18,225,611 15,740,765 
1.806.730 472'529 8,178,841 8,282,205 2.077 
74221039 7,833,189 8,084,205 8,061,352 8'469,984 
1,108,007 1 1,250,116 1,117,471 905, 
921,615 1,282,601 804,389 166,179 
8,487,581 2,830,751 21765,920 8,649,474 2,058) 
78,555,991 "385 858,034 971,891 678977740 
1,755'346 21691,519 1,883,474 2.724.701 2'618,583 
611,751 831,076 294.857 298,901 838,304 
1,792,740 1,607,742 1,121,869 920,767 dy 
16.897,900 7,533,900 7,590,260 5,454,580 18,522,610 
21,070,062 17)648,577 82,044/183 27,004/485 21,468,580 
12/050,000 11;140,000 500,000 B%5,000° | vesese secs 
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ne |) - Onber redemption Country banks. Aggregate, 
SEPTEMBER, 1612, “~~ e po 1,747 Banks, 1,906 Banks, 
Mbeak 202,529,070 82 | g47e,n40,345 61 | $040,238,904 92 
omer be pssst 504.439 05 | S200 914 08 8,986,812 12 
U. 8. Bonds 89,591,050 00 | 264,869;250 00 | 388,830,400 00 
U.S. bonds 3,026,000 00 | — 11,129,000 00 14:805,000 00 
U.S. bonds and securities 1.707.400 00 8,785,050 00 00 
Other oe, ae and 4,736,087 68 14, 45 53. 
Due from og ond. 82,279,436 51 15 66 
Due from other al 10,976,896 48 1 7 59 4\; 96 
Due from other 8.335,728 30 6,609,859 07 12,022.873 
Real estate, furniture, 8,601,528 75 | 17,590,310 18 34,661,823 21 
Current expenses. 2,380,410 80 8,699,404 08 6,985,436 99° 
a FEE Rhate dh dncnn sd 1,629,890 56 5,356,773 62 %, 8T 
and 1,908,842 89 7,466,300 80 nu 2 
Exchanges for clea 21 028,908 84 | oa ieee ii 38 
Bille of State baake "11-211 00 715,826 00 2 ofiomt 
Currency.........+- 535,538 90 1,428,841 04 
Bpeelh scifi cede ans 8,210,970 07 2,071,088 83 01908 400 45 
r notes 98,500,408 99 42,219,738 00 92'347,668 00 
Giearing me fy coy Tate oe |e 178° 000 00 
Totals. $480,856.698 65 | $951,784,836 40 | $1,830,627,845 58 
00 oo 
ate "pame |"gmaa | ames 
ational bank-notes outstanding 77/800,560 00 | 283,798,897 00 839,081,799 
State bank-notes outstanding... 207,127 00 ‘835,201 00 1,188,853 00 
Dividends un 320,700 03 875,868 26 1:402'547 89 
paar mie? | aire | “a 8 
Deposits of U. §, disbursing officers 1.326,769 Bt {S331 309 2 eee 18 
Proe—| Same) S| ee | tee 
Bills payable...............- Ae late # 62,195 39 3.272.799 2,145,629 42 5,480,554 09 
en Ee oe ee eee er $399,486,310 48 | $489,356,608 65 | $951,784,836 40 _| $1,880,627,845 53. 


The following table represents the popula- amount of deposits and the number of depos- 
tion of each of the New England States in tors in 1873, together with the average amount 
1870, the number of savings-banks, with the to each depositor: 


‘ 


1878, 1 
a Deposits. Dopositors, 


STATES. verge 
172 $184,797,314 630,246 $298 21 
681523400 | 201, . 
3 | weseses | Bkom | 480 08 
f| Bem | Be) 23 
16 4,438,268 15,988 QT SS 
New England.......-...ceseceesseeseseees 8. , $354, , $218 
A oe eee eibneet aes sy dated ieenie | fa | Seer | Tene | She oo 


The following table represents the total of depositors to population; the average de- 
population of each State; the total number posit for each person in the State; and the 
of sayings depositors in each; the percentage average deposit for each depositor: 


STATES. Population. pope oo coe bree to | Average to ench 
1,457,351 43 $293 21 
587,454 201,742 Bi rt 839 
217,353 41 196 430 
318,300 94,967 30 89 | 
626,915 81,820 18 41% 
330,551 15,988 05. 18 277 5S 
ROM. ... os rbnapacerre co rscedbarhbectde cise seen eunearnen 1,112,927 82 $102 on 
WOW LOK, 06s scree dive ccscdcststpsevees vas¥ oe 4,382,759 ane 19 65 ie 7 
* The redemption cities, in addition to New York, are: Boston, Albany, Philad Pitts , Ba 
Washington, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, Chicago Detroit, Mittaukee, Se —y >) 
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The views of the Government relative to the 
expansion and contraction of the currency are 
expressed in the following remarks of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury : 

There is a prevailing sentiment that more elas- 


8383882 


Total Value, 


ticity should be given to the volume of the currency. 
so that the amount in circulation might increase an: 
diminish according to the necessities of the business 
of the country. But the difference of opinion on this 
subject is so great, and the real difficulties attending 
its solution are so numerous, that, without discussing 
any of the multitude of plans which have been pre- 
sented to the public eeoe the press and otherwise, 
I earnestly commend to the wisdom of Congress a 
careful and thorough consideration of this important 
subject, rendered more obviously important by the 
resent embarrassed condition of large business in- 


T Total Minor. 


$11,919.888 55 | $973,967,651 65 


SILVER. 


rests which have suffered by the recent financial 
crisis ; and that, in such inquiry, avoiding further 
inflation of the issue of irredeemable legal-tender 
notes, the most desirable of all financial results to be 
; namely, a permanent return to the sound 

basis of specie payments, and a gold standard to 


which all our paper issues shall be made of equal 
value, shall be the aim, 

To allow national banks to use part of their re- 
serves at seasons of the greatest pressure, under 
pee nee restrictions and re; ions, would afford some 

exi A : 

Rigid statute laws applied to all banks, at all sea- 


$816,905,878 50 | $145,141,884 60 


sons, and in all places alike, often prove an embar- 

rassment and injury when they conflict with eco- 

nomic principles and the laws of trade and basen, 
an 


which are —— than one enactments. 
cannot be overthrown thereby. Associated banks at 
the seyeral redemption cities named in-the bankin 
law, which are the great controlling centres of busi- 
ness, might do much to give steadiness and safety. 
if they were authorized, through properly-constituted 
or committees of their own officers, to exer- 


015,633 | $8,045,838 $99,845,235 50. $22,001,218 50! $9,060,795 50'$4.906,946 90) %1,281,850 20 


$4,886,452 44 | $39,926 11 


cise a large discretion in the use of their reserves, in 
the rate of interest to be charged at different seasons 
and under different circumstances, and in other mat- 
ters, within limits prescribed by law. 

Should it be deemed necessary or expedient to 
temporarily enlarge the paper-money cireulation in 


$912,020 


cases of great emergency, provision may be made to 
permit the national banks, under certain circum- 
stances to a limited extent, to increase their note cir- 
culation by a pledge of United States bonds, bearing 
no interest while so pledged, or subjecting the banks 
to special taxation upon the circulating notes ob- 
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tained thereon, or upon such other terms that it 
would be for their interest to recall the notes and re- 
deem the bonds at the earliest possible day after the 
pressure and their necessities should have ceased. 
But any large augmentation of the issue of United 


States legal-tender notes in time of peace would not 
only be a departure from that ‘ declaration of public 
policy and pledge of the public faith to the national 
creditors,” made in the act of June 80, 1864, that the 
total amount of such notes shall never exceed four 


hundred million dollars, as well as from that more 
solemn pledge contained in the first act of the Forty- 
first Congress, ‘to make provisions at the earliest 

racticable period for the redemption of United 
Btates notes in coin,’’ but would postpone the day of 
specie payments and render it more ifficult to attain 
in the distant future, unsettle confidence in our na- 


655,440} $35,300, 


weenie 


Double-eagles. Eagles, Halfeagles. | Three-dollars. | Quarter-cagles. Doilars, Dollars, Half-dollars. Quarter-dollars, Dimes. 
1334, 00 
00 
rea : 
00 
$646, 727,980] $55,514,090! $68,259,745! $1,169,9131$26,218,517 50! $19 


#01000 15,976, 


tional finances and be a serious detriment to public 
credit at home and abroad. 
There can be no doubt that during the eight ho 


Period. 
11838. 
1854. 

~|1870 
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ears 

since the rebellion there has been a growing desire 
among the people to restore the paper circulation to 
a specie standard, and that any steps taken to accom- 
plish that object will be received with general favor. 
It is not possible to resume and maintain specie 
ayments with so large an amount of notes in cirenu- 
Tat on and so small an amount of gold in the country. 


*New Orleans /1838 
*Charlotte.... 
Wreneiess 


MINTS, 
Philadelphia .|1793.. 


* 
. 
2 
i 
z 


coinage was interrupted The volume of currency must be reduced or that of 


vou, xu1—19 a 
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coin greatly increased. Should the 


national banks | 
be prohibited from selling the coin received by them 


as interest upon bouds pledged to secure 
in w 


retaining the same 


result, when other 


such notes, reserved for 
act 
these words: “‘ Nor shall the 


ceeding ,000,000, be tem 
quired for hes redemption off raft him 

The range in prices at New York for Goy- 
ernment securities, during the year 1873, has 


2. et 


‘ 


RANGE SINCE JANUARY 1. 


1878, 
Lowest. | Highest, 
6s, 5) 86 Mar, 19 
6 86 Mar. a 
6, 80,19 Jan, 4 
6a, 14, 49 «Feb, 7 
6s, 1 i Jan WwW 
6a, 15% Jan. 2 
6s, $0| 28° «Jan. 20 
60, . 20) 97 Jane 28 
Central 19/1044 Feb. 10 
Union 89 Feb. 4 
Union Pacific, land grant 1,8 Jan, 6 
Union Pacific, spar Oct, 81 lan. 6 
Erle, first mortgage, T4..... 98 Nov, 15 ae | 
Por Wayne fer. 00 Nov. OH Apa 8 
ayne, first, 78........ ‘ov. 
Rock Island, first, T%........ 9% Nov. 5 dane 17 


The range in prices for railroad and miscel- 
laneons stocks at New York, during the year 
1878, has been as follows: 


valof Congress, wi 


notes, in ad- Central 


the purpose of securing ment of tem- Dela: 
-loan deposits, of June 9 -_ 
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at a 


Z 


New York Cent'l & Hud. R.'77% Nov. 
Harlem 90 
Erie 85: 


Sere eter ed eseeseeresee 


gaieazzesee 


eeeess 


Seegeasse 
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RSaBeanB8arwoateoaaertBestonwtaene 


2 
is 


The price of gold 
at 113g and ali tamer tah 
reached 1194 on the 1 


of November touched 1064, the lowest point 
made since 1862. The decline to so low a 
Fea was simply the result of the monetary 

isturbances, the fact that there was, for 
$h4 time being: modeusihed for gold eithentien 


speculators or importers : 

1878. Opening, | Highest. | Lowest, | Closing. 
119% | 14% | 111 ; 
lias Hiss, iat 
ting | iow it 
tite || Lasse | tes. | 
1% | 1 ; 

11535 | 11634. 
115% | 116% | 1143% 
11536 | 11636 | 110% | 111 
-| 13g | 11g: 108 
-| 1083g | 1103¢ | 106 09 
108% || 11255 | 10835. 


Foreign exchange opened firmly, and so 
continued during the early months of the 
year, till the extraordinary money stringency 
depressed od pee to 107 pnd: e 60 da 
sterling. Under the law of March 8, 1 
the value of the pound sterling was fixed at 
$4.8665, and in pursuance of this law the 
method of quoting exchange was altered, and 
the new style of quotations went into effect on 
the Ist of January, 1874, the price of $4.8665 
being equivalent to 109.45§ under the old 
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method. The old and new methods show 
the following approximate equivalents as near- 
ly as can be given: 


FLAGG, AZARIAH 0. 291 


The act of Congress above referred to de- 
clares that ‘‘ the pound sterling shall be deemed 


equal to four dollars eighty-six cents and six 
and one-half mills, and this rule shall be ap- 


New New A > < : < 
‘Method, Method. plied in appraising merchandise, in the con- 
#4 Re $4 aba Rane ws struction of contracts payable in sovereigns, 
ri ten 4 1%. Jor eee or pounds sterling, and this valuation shall be 
4 Ti. 1480. 108.00 the plan of exchange between Great Britain 
dK: oa: Jonge and the United States after the first day of 
473. 4 81%. [108.334 January, eighteen hundred and seventy-four.” 
‘ Bs. " tN a The Alta California gives the following an- 
4 4%. 483. “s03.67%; nual statement of precious metals produced in 
4% : 4 883s. +106 7 States and Territories west of the Missouri 
aaes By. ‘onory River, including British Columbia, during 
4 165... 48... 109.36 1873, from J. J. Valentine, Esq., General 
ee ee “ap ag papi Superintendent of Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex- 
4%. press: 
Gold-Dust and Bul-| cng, Bullioty by | Ores and Base Bole 
pee by ea Ot: xe liou, by Freight. Total. 
570,995 v7 ,000 18,025, 
3 43,828 a6 188,021 Feovert 8p 908 607 
920,808 of}; * 205.0000 1,876,389 
$4,390 3,054 209,395 
234,226 938,297 2,343,654 
“ao | 1210404 4006, sor 
7415 8/280 41,778 
RBS, 839,862 4,083,268 
a eS 868,798 868,798 
208,880 | -s--e8 1,250,035 
Wh site saat ay wal whaga- s Ses U RUSE aes « SU cots lds 10.09 $72,258,698 


The combined product of all shows: For 
1872, $62,236,913 ; for 1873, $72,258,693—un- 
doubtedly the largest yield for one year in the 
history of the Pacific coast. 

- Dunn, Barlow. & Co.’s circular gives the 
failures in the different States in 1870 to 1873 
inclusive, The totals are: 


Clinton County, N. Y., in 1790; died in New 
York Oity, November 24, 18738.. When he was 
nine years old, his father removed to Rich- 
mond, Vt., and at the age of eleven years he 
was apprenticed to a cousin of his father’s in 
Burlington, Vt., to learn the printer’s trade. 
When he was sixteen, his father made an ar- 
rangement with a printing and_ publishing 
house there for his receiving a stipulated price 
for his services, and that he should be allowed 
to do over-work, and have opportunities for 


432.000 reading. He remained in Burlington till about 


From the above it will be seen that there 
were more failures by 1,100 in 1873 than in 
1872, with an increase in liabilities of $107,- 
443,000. Of this increase in liabilities, New 
York City is chargeable with $71,000,000, 
showing that, throughout the balance of the 
entire country, the increase in liabilities is 
only $36,000,000. Of the New York liabili- 
ties, a very large amount are those of banking 
firms who owed largely to depositors and. on 
call loans on collaterals, a large quota of which 
have been Taniieees and adjusted. 

GG, Azarian Ny an eminent political 


leader and financier of New York, born in 


1811, when he removed to Plattsburg, N. Y., 
and served asa soldier in one of the New York 
regiments in the War of 1812, participating in 
several engagements. It was in 1812 or 1813 
that Mr. Flagg established the Plattsburg.Re- 
publican, of which he was for a number of 
years editor and proprietor.’ In 18238-’24 
he represented Clinton County in the As- 
sembly. Governor DeWitt Clinton appointed 
him Secretary of State in 1826, and this office 
he held until 1833, when he was succeeded by 
Hon, John A. Dix, now Governor. In the 
following year he was appointed State Con- 
troller by Governor Marcy. This position was 
held by him for five years. In 1842 Governor 
Bouck again appointed him State Controller ; 
and he was reappointed by Governor Silas 
Wright, and served until the adoption of the 
new constitution in 1846. During all these 

ears, dating almost from his first appearance 
in the Legislature, and after his removal to 
New York City; which took place in about 
1846, Mr. Flagg was one of the leaders of the 
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Democratic party in New York. He bore the 
reputation of being one of the ablest financiers 
in the State, and his honesty in all official and 
private acts was unquestioned. He was for 
many years one of the contributors to Zhe 
Albany Argus, and the political questions of 
the day were discussed by hit in its columns. 
He was one of the most determined opponents 
of the United States Bank; he rendered effi- 
cient aid to De Witt Clinton in moulding public 
opinion in regard to the canal policy; and later 
he was an papeee opponent of the pro- 
slavery policy of the Democratic party. He 
was one of the founders of the Barnburner 
party, subsequently known as the Free-soil 

arty. He was elected Controller of New 
Fork City in the fall of 1852, and was reélected 
three years later. Soon after leaving the Oon- 
troller’s office, in 1859, he became blind. He 
never lost his interest in political matters, and 
the daily papers were read to him by his 
daughters. 

FLORIDA, The Legislature met on the 
17th of January. The first business of im- 
portance brought before it was the electing 
of a United States Senator for the term com- 
mencing March 4th, The struggle between the 
two parties lasted for many aye and excited 
the most intenseinterest. It finally concluded 
in the election of Hon. Simon B. Conover, 
Republican, Speaker of the Lower House of the 
State Legislature. 

Mr. Conover was born in Middlesex Ooun- 
ty, N. J., September 23, 1840. Having grad- 
uated as a Doctor of Medicine in 1863, he 
was appointed assistant surgeon in the Army 
of the Oumberland, and was stationed at 
Nashville, Tenn. He was ordered to Florida 
in 1866, and shortly afterward resigned his 
position in the army. In_politics he has 
always been a Republican, He was a member 
of the convention which framed the present 
constitution of Florida and was subsequent, 
aeons State Treasurer by Goverker Bead. 

6 was next elected to the Lower House of the 
Legislature from Leon County, and was chosen 
Speaker of that body. In 1868 he was a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Convention, and was there 
appointed a member of the National Republi- 
can Committee, in which capacity he served 
for four years. He has also been amember of 
the State Executive Committee of Florida. 

Some reports having been circulated to the 
effect that certain persons had resorted to 
bribery in connection with the election of the 
United States Senator from the State, a com- 
mittee of three was appointed by the Assem- 
bly to investigate the reports. After examin- 
ing these rumors, and all the evidence upon 
which they were founded, the committee re- 
ported that they had “not been able to find 
any direct proof of bribery on the part of any 
one, and begged leave to be discharged.” 

Among the more important acts of the Le- 
gislature was the passage of a bill “to protect 
the citizens of the State of Florida in their 
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civil rights, and to farnish the means for their 
— The first section of the act pro- 
es— 


That no citizen of this State shall, by reason of 
race, color, or previous condition of , be ex- 
cepted or excluded from the full and equal enjoy- 
ment of any accommodation, advantage, facility, or 
privilege furnished f innkeepers, by common car- 
riers, Whether on land or water, by owners, 
mee or lessees of theatres or other 
of public amusement; by trustees, commi 
suneeendente, teachers, and other officers of com- 


mon schools publie institutions of learning, the 
same supported by derived from gen- 
eral taxation, or authorized by law, also of com 


associations and benevolent ae ‘ 
or authorized in the same way: ided, That pri- 
vate schools, cemeteries, and institutions of 
established exclusively for white or colored persons, 
and ined respectively by voluntary contribu- 
i according to the terms of the 


The second section declares that any per- 
son violating any of the provisions of the act, 
“or aiding in ‘their violation or inciting there- 
to,” shall pay $100 to the person eved, 
“and shall also for every such offense be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined not less 
$100, nor more than $1,000, or shall be im- 
prisoned not less than thirty days nor more 
than one year.” Every discrimination against 
any citizen on account of color, by the use of 
the word “ white,” is annulled, and it is en- 
acted that “no citizen ing ‘all other 
qualifications prescribed by law be dis- 
eo for service as a juror in any court in 

is State by reason of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude; any officer or other 
serps charged with 7 duty in the se- 
ection or summoning of jurors, who shall 
exclude or fail to summon any citizen for the 
reason above named, shall, on conviction 
thereof, be guilty of a misdemeanor, and be 
fined not less than $100 nor more than - 
$1,000.” 

The question of public improvements re- 
ceived the favorable attention of the Legisla- 
ture. A memorial to Congress was ado) 
favoring the construction of a ship-canal 
across the Peninsula of Florida from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Atlantic Ocean, along the 
line of the waters of the Withlacoochee, 
Spring, Silver Spring, Ocklawaha, and St. 
John’s Rivers, and their adjacent Jakes. 

Congress was also memorialized in relation 
to the construction of a Southern transconti- 
nental interior line of water communication 
between the Mississippi River and the Atlantic 
Ocean. The memorial set forth: 


Ca area ee de, a pail ts opened soe 
er lake-region ) a 

that important line of Southern inland one 

tion, traversi Gulf States and touching New 
Orleans, Mobile, and Pensacola, by means of which 
some measure of relief may be afforded to the valley 
ofthe Mississippi, now suffering and stagneting un- 
der the immense weight of its own surplus produc- 
tions— unprofitable through their immovability, 
while an adequate exit may be given, through the 
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channel suggested, by a canal whose cost of construe- 
tion shall not exceed the annual aggregate loss on 
Western produce through 
of existing means of transportati 

The interior lak ion of this State, mainly 
within the counties of ion, Sumter, and Orange, 
gives a lake-surface of more than 200 square miles, 

wing an average depth of more than 15 feet, thus 
insuring an ek me oe : pply for a a" of nA 
n itude, and so located upon an elev: 
Platean that tt can with facility and pPteeks be di- 
rected both east and west, and thus seems by natu- 
ral selection to have been to hically designated 
as the most desirable route; and it is worthy of 
remark here that, through the private enterprise and 
public spirit of one of our own citizens, a canal suffi- 
cient for the passage of steamers of twenty feet beam 
is already ly advarced in process of con- 
struction, under a contract made with the trustees 
of the Internal Improvement Fund of this State. 
And this canal, which only requires for completion 
an excavation of 14 miles farther, by making its 
course through the St. John’s, the waha, and 
the Withlacoochee, and its Gulf terminus at the 
mouth of the Withlacoochee, will have so much 
southing as measurably to secure the South Ameri- 
can as well as Gulf trade. 

This is only one of the routes across the Peninsula 
of Florida that is feasible and practicable. Another 
route can be obtained by improving the navigation 
of the Suwanee River using its waters as a 
feeder, and connecting that river with the St. Mary’s 

making the Atlantic terminus at Fernan- 
w has one of the finest harbors in the 


mn pera and expense 


Copies of the memorial were ordered to be 
sent to the Florida Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, and to the Governors of all 
the other States. 

On the 19th of February the Legislature ad- 
journed, and on the following day it was con- 
vened in extraordinary session by the Goy- 
ernor for the consideration of a financial meas- 
ure in relation to the large amount of bonds 
of the State that were under hypothecation in 
New York for less than half their value. Up- 
on the reassembling of the Legislature an act 
was promptly passed refunding the indebted- 
ness of the State. The funding bill provided 
for the issue of coupon bonds to the amount of 
$1,000,000, payable in thirty years,with six per 
cent. interest, payable semi-annually, in gold, 
in New York ity, or at the office of the Treas- 
urer of Florida. Provision is made by taxa- 
tion for the payment of the interest, and the 
creation of asinking fund to meet the principal, 
it being provided that “there shall be levied 
annually, upon the assessed valuation of the 
real estate and personal property of this State, 
a tax of three mills upon the dollar, and a tax 
of one mill for the ultimate redemption of said 
bonds, but no taxes are to_be levied until one- 
fourth of the bonds are sold.” The taxes col- 
lected eons fy act to be a ~~ solely Re the 
payment o interest, and to form a sinking 
fund for the redemption of the bonds. The 
Controller is authorized to exchange $500,000 
of the bonds at par, for a like amount of the 

rincipal and unpaid interest of the bonds to 
redeemed. Except that the following de- 
scribed bonds shall not be so maaan to 
wit: Bonds held by the Seminary and School 
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Funds; the $350,000 of bondsissued under the 
act of January 26, 1871; the bonds issued in 
aid of railroads, and bonds of 1868 and 1869, 
hypothecated in the city of New York, or else- 
where, and when any bonds are so exchanged 
or relieved from hypothecation they shall be 
returned to the State, and be immediately can- 
celed and retired. 

The act requires the remaining $500,000 of 
the bonds to “be sold by the Governor and 
Controller in the city of New York, or else- 
where, as may be deemed best for the inter- 
ests of the State, at a sum not less than eighty 
cents net on the dollar in United States cur- 
rency, but in no case shall they be hypothe- 
cated; and out of the proceeds, to be depos- 
ited with the Treasurer or to his order, the 
Treasurer shall first pay the amount necessary 
to redeem the bonds of 1868 and 18649 from 
hypothecation, and next pay the indebtedness 
of the State accruing after the first day of 
July next ensuing.” 

It is further provided that no agent shall be 
employed in the negotiation and sale of the 
bonds; also that “no other or further bonds 
shall be authorized; and it is hereby made a 
condition of the issuing of the said $1,000,000 
of bonds, that no further bonds shall be is- 
sued while said bonds remain outstanding, 
and it is declared to be an express contract on 
the part of the State with the holders of said 
bonds that no further amount of bonds shall 
be issued.” 

According to the report of Controller Cow- 
gill, submitted to the Tr eatuaieaie in January, 
1874, the bonded debt of the State is repre- 
sented as follows: 


Total debt and interest, to be exchanged for 
the bonds of 18738. . 2 PE ree Pree ree 


$490,937 75 
DORAS OFAGTA oo 325 Sic natavecek des cbs deve . 
Bonds of 1873, sold and delivered........... 265,000 00 
Bonds of 1 sold but not delivered, and 
held to obtain funds to for twenty-one 
be yer gt = bonds of 1868......+....+..+ 15,000 00 
Bonds of 1873 exchanged for eighteen bond 
of 1868 with accumulated interest. =e 20,000 00 
Bonded debt due School Fund o 190,752 63 
Bonded debt due Seminary Fund......... a6 71,292 45 
$1,402,982 83 
Deduct amount of bonds in Sinking Fund 
for payment of bonds of 1871.......+..+4++ 8,700 00 
$1,394,282 83 
Add interest due January 1, 1874, to School 
A bea omen Puoes. vi iis horse IS 9,960 01 
interest due January u e 
a bonds of 181 “Fane Cake fades ne a 20,575 00 
interest due Janu upon 
Of 18%3....0.ce00000 rat eshte Fries. te 12,660 00 
Total bonded debt and interest due thereon 
i, et ae pee? Ares iehebid ee cake $1,446,477 84 
88 money in Treasury, applicable aAy~ 
ment of interest of tei aed 1873 bende, 16,254 36 
7 bonded 7 at ieneyk ee pg 
reasury, applicable in ent of in- 
pate cle, fon Ae $1,430,298 48 


Tn this statement are not included the bonds, 
amounting to $4,000,000, issued to the Jack- 
sonville, Pensacola & Mobile Railroad Com 
pany, as the State has a statutory lien upon 
the road for the amount of these bonds, and it 
is hoped that arrangements may be effected 
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by which the bondholders will take the lien 
upon the road and the bonds of the road for 

e State bonds. 

The receipts for the year ending December 
$1, 1873, from the collection of taxes and li- 
censes, applicable to general State expenses, 
were $320,836.66, and the expenditures, ex- 
cluding the borrowed money and interest on 
1871 bonds, were $314,817.11. Of this, $246,- 
711.65 were for the regular expenses of 1873, 
and $68,105.46 were used in payment of ex- 


nses incurred or to 1878, including 
ebt due Lunatic Asylums, to Bank Note Com- 
pany, ete. 


“Thus for the first time since reconstruc- 
tion,” says the Controller, “have the legiti- 
mate expenses of the government been de- 
frayed, and not only so, but more than $50,000 
of floating debt of the State paid.” The force 
of this statement will be made more apparent 
by the following review of the receipts and 
expenditures for each year from November 1, 
1866, to January 1, 1873: 


‘YEAR ENDING Receipts. | Expenditures, 
homeneenaasio 161 21 | $187.667 63 
October % 1868 pte 207,616 56 
1 617 24 
son 23 
295,078 50 
410,491 19 
804,214 35 


$1,457,064 73 | $1,806,653 70 


Tn the reports of 1871 and 1872 there ap- 
pears among the receipts the sum of $88,482, 
under the heading of School and Seminary 
Fund interest, which does not properly belong 
there, as it was only a transfer of that amount 
by Controller’s warrants from one account 
to another, and the warrants for this transfer 
were charged as expenditures. 

Therefore, in estimating the receipts and 
expenditures for those years, $88,482 should 
be deducted from each account, Making this 
deduction, the expenditures from November 1, 
1866, to January 1, 1873, were $1,718,225.72, 
and the receipts, $1,868,631.75, sho an 
excess of expenditures of $349,593.97. Among 
the receipts are estimated $221,361.49 arisin: 
from the sale or hypothecation of bonds, whi 
should be added to the above excess to show 
the expenditure over the receipts from taxa- 
tion; which makes $570,955.47 as the debt in- 
curred during this period. 

The Controller is of opinion that the levy 
of four mills upon the assessed valuation of 
the real and personal property of the State, 
which was authorized by the 
February for the pur of paying the inter- 
est and forming a sinking fund for the bonds 
of 1873, may be reduced to three mills. When 
the law was it was supposed that this 
valnation would not exceed $24,000,000, where- 
at at the end of the year it approached $30,- 


000, 
The $4,000,000 bonds of the Jacksonville, 
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Pensacola & Mobile Railroad Company above 
alluded to are largely held in Holland. Some 
of these Dutch bondholders having written 
from Rotterdam to Attorney-General Cocke, 
of Florida, as to their rights, that official re- 
plied in a letter, dated July 15th, in which, 
among other things, he said: eh 


al fats is done, net 
ni 8 

the slature will ever authorize a tax to be levied 
for such purpose, no man, as far as 1 am informed, 
believes; no set of men, no 


Not that the State will ¢ to pay any debt it may 
ooh te ent eer ee 
8 reu on 0} eBe 

leg of the Governor then 


dicated by said bonds. 
The bondholders may hold those le from 
whom they obtained the bonds, but 


the bondholders eppolng an agent to confer with the 


authorities of this make a vp te se 
for return of th condition the 


lien of the road may be substituted therefor. 


By the terms of the law under which the State 
bonds were issued to the Jacksonville, Pensa- 
cola & Mobile Railroad Company, that corpora- 
tion was to pay tothe State from its net earnings 
the interest on the bonds, and the State was 
to pay the interest to the bondholders. The 
road, however, has never paid this’ interest, 
owing, doubtless, to its want of success. In a 
communication made to Governor Hart in 
February, Attorney-General Oocke suggested 
that “the Legislature should make provision 
for the protection of the interest of the State 
in the public work it has loaned the eredit of 
the State to a and to compel those 
who have fraudulently possessed themselves 
of money arising from a sale of the bonds to | 
refund it with interest; to defeat the schemes 
that are on foot to work further wrong and 
injury to the State; and to insure proper ap- 
plication of the proceeds of the bonds and a 
completion of the important enterprise itself, 
that adventurers be no longer allowed to make 
the said public work a means of raising enor- 
mous sums of money to be dissipated with 
reckless profligacy.” 

Measures having been instituted for the sale 
of the road on January 1, 1874, an injunction 
restraining the sale was granted by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, on the ap- 
plication of Florida. ), 

The question of annexing Western Florida 


in to Alabama was agitated somewhat during the 


year, especially in Western Florida, w 
there seems to be a vet Bg sr opinion in 
favor of the measure. Alabama, an act 
was passed in the early part of the year in 
favor of annexation, but no action was taken 
during the year in Florida. 
According to the report of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, dated September 30, 
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1873, the entire number of common schools in 
the State was 500, with an ave: attendance 
of 18,000 pupils, exclusive of private schools. 
About one-fourth ot the children enrolled are 
in school, while the remaining three-fourths 
are without school privileges. 

The interest on the Common-school Fund: 
«yi = among the several counties for 

e past. year was $14,873.23. This amount 
was issued in warrants and sold for about 60 
cents, which brought in cash $8,923.93, a frac- 
tion less than last year, as there was no addi- 
tion of back interest on bonds to be added this 
year, $1.43 per child. From the defective 
character of the returns, it is difficult to state 
with precision the amount raised by taxation 
in the several counties. 
Including the one mill constitutional tax, it 


may be estimated at about.............-...+ 
= private contributions... 


ne eee eee teen ereeeeres 


Annee ween wenees 


The aid bestowed by the Peabody Fund is 
of great value, as it enables the boards to sus- 
tain for about ten months in the year a class 
of excellent schools. This aid during the pas® 
gaa Gi hd to $8,800.. The Common-school 

und amounted to $284,671, and the Seminary 
Fund to $83,241. 

The Agricultural College land serip, re- 
ceived by Florida from the United States, rep- 
resenting nearly 90,000 acres, was sold during 
the year by the Florida Agricultural College 
to Mr. G. F. Lewis, of Cleveland, O., for 90 
cents per acre; the Board thus realizing about 
$80,000. The trustees advertised for proposi- 
tions for a site on which to erect the college, 
but at the close of the year none had been 
determined upon. 

. The Southern Inland Navigation and Im- 
provement Oompany are engaged in improving 
the navigation of the Upper St. John’s River, 
and will connect the St. John’s by canal with 
Indian River, and make a continuous naviga- 
tion from Indian River through Lake Worth to 
Biscayne Bay. These improvements are fea- 
sible, as it requires less than twenty-five miles 
of canalling to connect the St. John’s River with 
Biscayne Bay; the longest cut is between the 
St. John’s and Indian River, which is less than 
six miles, and will require one lock, which is 
the only lock on the entire route. 

The Pease Creek Improvement Company are 
commencing to improve that stream under a 
charter granted by the Legislature, and steam- 
boats in a short time will navigate that river 
as high up as Fort Meade. ese two im- 
provements, when completed, will do much 
toward settling and gaveloping this part of 
the State, as its inaccessibility and its con- 
stant Indian wars have prevented its settle- 
ment heretofore. 

FOSTER, Jomy W: LL. D., an American 
scientist and paleontologist, born in Brimfield, 
Mass., in 1815; died in Hyde Park, one of the 
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suburbs of Chicago, Ill., June 29, 18738. He 
graduated from Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn., in 1835, and removed to Zanes- 
ville, O., where he studied law, and, being 
admitted to the bar, commenced practice, pnr- 
suing, however, without intermission his scien- 
tific studies, for which he had a strong pre- 
dilection. The opportunity offering at this 
time, he became an assistant in the Geological 
Survey of Ohio in 1837, and investigated the 
extent of the great central coal-beds of that 
State. Returning to Massachusetts and estab- 
lishing himself as a civil engineer, he gave 
every leisure moment to the study of geology 
and metallurgy, and soon became a recognized 
authority on these subjects, in whose judgment 
Eastern capitalists who desired to invest in 
Western mineral lands felt that they could 
place implicit confidence. -As a result his name 
is connected with nearly all the important 
mineralogical discoveries in the Northwest. 
He had, as we have said, made himself familiar - 
not only with the coal deposits but the various 
beds of iron ores of Ohio. In 1845, when 
the copper excitement first broke out in the 
Lake Superior country, he visited that region 
in the interest of several mining companies, re- 
peating his visit the succeeding year.. The Gov- 
ernment instituted a geological survey of the 
same territory in 1847, under the direction of 
Dr. Jackson, and Mr. Foster was appointed one 
of his assistants, with Prof. J. D. Whitney, a ge- 
ologist and naturalist, of California, as his asso- 
ciate. Two years subsequently the completion 
of the work was confided to them, The result 
was the volume entitled “Foster and Whit- 
ney’s Report on the Lake Superior Region,” 
which was published by direction of Congress, 
and first clearly established the richness and 
variety of the mineral resources of that region, 
and remains an authority on the subject of 
which it treats. In 1854 Mr. Foster became 
prominent in the local politics of Massachu- 
setts, and was one of the leading men in organ- 
izing the Native American movement which 
placed Governor Gardner in the Executive 
chair of that State, and exercised such a de- 
cided effect upon national issues. In 1855 he 
broke from the American party. upon the sla- 
very issue, Vice-President Wilson being his 
main associate in this step, and aided in the 
formation of the Republican party. In 1856 
he was a candidate for Congress in the Tenth 
or Springfield District, and was defeated by 
only a very small majority. This closed his 
political career, but during its brief continu- 
ance he displayed marked capacity as an or- 
anizer, and decided ability as a public speaker, 
e 1853 Mr. Foster moved to Chicago, where 
he was for some years land commissioner for 
the Illinois Central Railway. He had devoted 
the last sixteen years of his life chiefly to 
archeological researches and writings, not in- 
termitting for a day his industry and intensity 
of research, which made him almost as widely 
and favorably known in Europe as on this con- 


tinent. In his paleontological investigations he 
was one of the most illustrious and su 
of modern scientists. He was a frequent con- 
tributor for many years to the American Nat- 
uralist, Silliman’s Journal, and other period- 
icals, and had published two very valuable 
works, the first in 1869, upon “The Mi ppi 
Valley,” and the second in the summer of 
1873, under the title of “‘ Prehistoric Races of 
America.” Mr. Foster was at one time Presi- 
dent of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, and filled for some years 
the chair of Professor of Natural History in 
the University of Chicago. From that uni- 
versity, we believe, he received the degree of 
' LL. D. in 1867. Personally he was a man of 
the purest character, of genial manner, and of 
fine social qualities. His death has removed a 
ripe scholar and a conscientious investigator 
from a field of great usefulness, and he leaves 
behind him no one who is his equal in thor- 
-ough, intimate, and useful knowledge of the 
varied natural resources of the Northwest. 
FRANOK, a republic of Europe. President, 
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E. de Cazenove de Pradine, Blin de Bourdon, 
Fr. Rive ; Questors, merase Martin des 
Palliéres, Princetean. 

France was divided, in 1872, into 87 depart- 
ments, and subdivided again into 862 arron- 
dissements, 2,865 cantons, and 85,989 com- 
munes. 

The area of France, according to the latest 
calculations, was 204,090 square miles, The 
population, according to the census of 1872, 
was 36,102,921, The table on page 297 ex- 
hibits the area and population of each depart- 
ment, and the number of arrond can- 
tons, and communes, into which each depart- 
ment is divided. 


A comparison of the population in 1872 
with that of the present ch territory in 
1866 shows a decrease of 356,715, or of 1.2 
per cent, of the total pulation, This de- 


crease is exclusive of the loss which France 
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lows: 


1866. 1872. 
119 129,601 
e510 7 
16,655 1 
10,627 11,612 
5,436 
4,613 
217,990 245,117 


The results of the census of 1872, relating Nimes 


to the religious denominations of the inhab- 


itants, had not been published at the close Mont 


of the year 1878, The following estimate is 
based upon the statements of the census of 
1866: Catholics, about 85,500,000; Protes- 
tants, 500,000; Israelites, 45,000; other re- 
ime 8,000. 

@ following table exhibits the on 
of all the French cities which, pds eo to 


The bndget for 1878, voted by the National 
Assembly, comprised the following sources of 
revenue and branches of expenditures. 


, 
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Direct tax@8....<..ssecereseseresssves 
Special taxes, assimilated to the direct 


WPerarreet eeeeeerry et rd 


ee eaeeees 


4 Resources ; 
ent ineet WBXOB., . 00d. csrvecscveseveesssee 253,953,385 : 
Department funds,.......c0.c0 000. 74,700,000 Expenditures ; 
Taxes on carriages and horses... 606,000 Ministry of the Interior,.,........+--+ ‘ 
3 the public schools... apie inistry of ~ mmpoie 
Official journals. ..... 200, Iture and commerce. 
Other receipts.. 762,178 || Public wWorks..........-.-+re--eeseseer, 
Metals cbs. vks = Bidvemevede’ 333,876,368 MNGEAI oy ss dan nedehsaneear sane iene 


The public debt, according to the budget 
of 1873, was as follows: 


1, Consolidated debt........ 


2 ital that may be called 
&. Dette Viagdre........:-.| 118,259,298 |.....eceaeeeee 
Total. .6s...vesadersa 1,097,284,134 | 22,756,000,000 


On January 1, 1873, the new army law of 
Angust 16, 1872, went into operation. Its 
first article enacts universal liability to mili- 
tary service. Every Frenchman capable of 
bearing arms must serve for twenty years, 
namely, four years in the standing army, five 
years in the reserve of the standing army, five 
years in the territorial army (landwehr), and 
six years in the reserve of the territorial army. 
By a law of July 24, 1878, on the reorgani- 
zation of the army, France is divided into 
eighteen districts and subdivisions, Every 
district is occupied by an.army corps, One 
army corps, moreover, is organized for Algeria. 
Every district has one or several general maga- 
zines pe prey sions every subdivision has one 
or several magazines, which are suppl by the 
phen a magazines of the district. In every sub- 

ivision of a district, there are one or several 
recruiting-offices. The active army pe ag 
therefore, eighteen army corps, exclusive of 
that of Algeria. Each of the cee army 
corps consists of two divisions of infantry, one 
brigade of cavalry, one brigade of ry, 
one battalion of engineers, one squadron of the 
train, a general staff, and the subordinate staffs, 


The composition of the army, in time of peace, 
will be as follows: ~ ‘ 
Infantry (156 regiments, 805 battallons, 2,445 com- 


dyes eethb.-soarty-conttageht eeeiena 
sion of the yearly co! nt, am 

to about 60,000 men, who soya hak six to 
twelve months, and swell the number of the 
army to 501,007 men. In time of war, the 
army will be composed as follows: 


Pelee 
IGUAL: «x AvczaaipisnacnaccBotaees 
The navy, according to the budget for 1873, 


was composed as follows: 
VESSELS, 
Vessels fitted ont..... 


Vessels for service in 
the ports and on trial 


peal 
. 


86 
_ 48 
129 


23,431. 


According to the for the reorganiza- 
tion of the navy, it tc bo bo-ecorecal eer 
as follows: 12 iron-clads, first class; 12 iron- 
clads, second class; 20 iron-clad gunboats; 8 
frigates, 8 corvettes, 88 avisos, 25 transports, 
82 gunboats; and, besides, a number of school- 
ships, tenders, ete, - eh 

e following table exhibits the movement 


of commerce from 1856 to 1872 (in franes) : 


GENERAL COMMERCE. SPECIAL COMMERCE. GOLD AND PRECIOUS METALS. 
YEARS, a 
1872.... ? ? 447,400,000 
iwi) 4 + | S:sun’ano‘oon | S:sps'a00.000 | 2000 000 
1870....| 8,497,800,000 | 8,455,800,000 | 2,867,400,000 | 2,802,100.000 | 416,000,000 | 261,000,000 
Antmal average, 1866-1870....| 3,928.100,000 | 3,887,100,000 | 8.028,800,000 | 2:934,700,000 733,000, 465,000, 
1861-1865....| 3.231,100,000 | 8,448,800, 2,447,400,000 | 2,564,800,000 | 576.000, 526,000,000 
1856-1860....| 2,521,100,000 | 2,812,800,000 | 1,792,700,000 | 2,037,900,000 | 701,000,000 | »839.000,000 


FRANOE. 


The foreign countries chiefly interested in 
the trade of France, in the years 1869 and 
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1870, were the following (the value being ex- 
pressed in franes) : 


EXPORTS. 

1869. 1870, 
904,100,000 842,500,000 
rags | Sages 
230,200,000 201,400,000 
261,300,000 262'800;000 
96,700,000 91,000,000 
30,600,000 28'400;000 
81,400,000 64,400.000 
192,900,000 806,800,000 
68,900,000 62/400,000 
10,500,000 6,500,000 


The movement of 
1872, was as follows: 


shipping, from 1870 to 


ENTERED, CLEARED, 
FLAG, 

Vessels, Tons, Vessels, Tons. 
French...:....... 10, 000 | 9,181 188,000 
Foreign - 2.2.2.7" 19\062 ioe oon 18,375 2960 000 

Total, 1872....| 29,923 | 6,722,000 27,556 | 5,174,000 
eee ? 276,000 2 000 
a Br 


The merchant navy, in 1872, was composed 
as follows: 


Vessels, Tons. 
Sailing-vessels of more than 
8 (cL iheeeetnelaontian atte aed 4799 | 902,096 
iteame: more than 
power. 2k pees wae es? am) 816 | 240,278 


According to the 
of the National Assem 
were, on June 1, 1873: 


de of the Committee 
ly on Railroads, there 


Algeria has three roads in operation, from 
Algiers to Oran, 420 kilometres; from Phi- 
lippeville to Constantine, 86 kilometres; and 
the little road from Bona to the mines of Ain- 
Mokra, 30 kilometres, 

The number of letters forwarded by the 
French. post-office in’ 1870 was 281,352,000, 
exclusive of 8,660,000 ‘registered letters. It 
also forwarded 847,959,000 printed matter and 
— and issued 6,260,000 money-orders, 

he revenue of the department was, in 1870, 
72,246,000 francs; in 1871, 91,242,000. The 
expenditures, in 1870, for administration, 
38,771,000 franes; on subsidies for mail- 
steamers, 24,590,000; in 1871, for administra- 
tion, 44,639,000; on subsidies for mail-steamers 
22,223,000; surplus in 1870, 8,884,000; in 
1871, 24,878,000. 

At the end of the year 1871 there were 43,- 
811 kilometres of lines of telegraphs in opera- 
tion, comprising 122,658 kilometres of wires, 
The number of telegraph-offices was 8,187. 


* One kilometre = 0.62 English mile. 


The aggregate revenue, in 1871, 8,484,000 
francs; the expenditures, 12,570,000 francs. 
At the beginning of the year 1873 the eyes 
of all France were turned upon the Committee 
of Thirty, which, in December, 1872, had been 
elected to draft laws regulating the powers of 
the President of the Republic and of the Na- 
tional Assembly. The report of the commit- 
tee was made on February 20th, by the Duke 
de Broglie. After a-brief review of the his- 
tory of the committee, the report states the 
reasons which, in the opinion of the majority, 
made it necessary to restrict the power of the 
President in his relation to the National As- 
sembly. He is not to have the right to take 
Pe in the debate, but on important occasions 
e shall have the power of setting forth his 
views to the Assembly. In such cases the 
Assembly is to adjourn after the President 
has spoken, and the debate is to be continued 
on the next day. The report then enumerates 
the labors which the Assembly has still to 
perform before being dissolved ; it must reor- 
ganize the army and the administration, solve 
the question of municipal government, com- 
plete the liberation of the French territory, 
and prevail upon the Government to assume a 
resolute attitude with regard to the anti-social 
question. De Broglie gratefully referred to the 
services which Thiers had rendered to the 
country, an acknowledgment which provoked 
the laughter and noisy remonstrance of the 
extreme Right. One member accused the com- 
mittee of servility, and the Duke de Broglie and 
the Duke d’Andiffret Pasquier of being the au- 
thors of this compromise. The debate began 
on February 28th, and the several parties de- 
fined their positions. The left centre demanded 
the consolidation of the republic; the mon- 
archists the reéstablishment of the throne ; 
and the Bonapartists an appeal to the plébis- 
cite. Gambetta, on February 28th, vehe- 
mently attacked the’ draft, and demanded to 
know whether the Government adhered to the 
message of November 13, 1872, or renounced 
it. He and all radical republicans did not 
want a republic which trampled under foot 
the democratic principle; they demanded a 
republic with all its liberties, with the right 
of meeting and association, which are even 
above the law; they demanded a republic 
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based on the rights of man, and indignantly 
repelled the draft of the committee. On the 
part of the extreme Right, General du Temple 
made another violent attack upon the Presi- 
dent, whom he charged with having said 
every thing, defended every thing, and attacked 
every thing; with having attacked his legiti- 
mate king, dethroned his benefactor, and pre- 
sided in 1831 at the ne of the archi- 
episcopal palace of Paris and the demolition 
of the cross on the tower of Notre-Dame. In 
the name of the Government, Dufaure, on 
March 1st, declared that the Pact of Bordeaux, 
which left the constitutional question unde- 
cided, and regarded the republic for the present 
as the neutral ey for all parties, must be 
maintained, and that the report of the com- 
mittee was not at variance with the message 
of November 18th. The Sippy which the 
speech of Dufaure met with called out, March 
4th, the President himself, who, ashe expressed 
it, desired to “supplement” it. The most im- 
portant portion of the President's speech was 
adeclaration that he would not advise the 
proclamation of the “definite per ” but 
that the National Assembly must not disband 
without providing good institutions for the 
provisional republic as it now exists. He was 
of a that, after the conclusion cf peace 
by the liberation of the French rgebre the 
work of the Assembly was fulfilled, and during 
the present year its labors should be finished. 
‘Against Gambetta he declared in favor of a 
second Chamber as it exists in the United 
States, and against the Right, that he r ed 
the republic as the legally-proclaimed Goy- 
ernment. In conclusion, he asked the Assem- 
bly to accept the draft of the committee. His 
wish was complied with. The introductory 


section was adopted by 475 votes against 199, 
The first four articles which late the rela- 
tions of the President to the National Assem- 


bly offered but little interest. An amendment 
proposed by Belcastle, who demanded that 
the suspensive veto should not apply to con- 
stitutional laws, was rejected. The debates 
on the fifth article, which was to give fixed 
institutions to the Provisional Government, 
were more important, The opposition to this 
article proceeded from the extreme Foi: 
which considered it as paradox to strengthen 
a provisional state of things, and from one 
portion of the Left which was dissatisfied 
with the forms of this consolidation. The 
section on the transfer of the constitutional 
powers was adopted on March 12th by 434 votes 
against 196, the section on the formation of a 
second Chamber by 381 votes against 213, the 
section on the electoral law by 470 163 
votes, and the whole article by 367 st 227 
votes. Finally, on March 13th, the whole draft 
of the committee was approved by 411 against 
234 votes. 

On March 15th a new treaty was concluded 
with the German Government at Berlin, con- 
cerning the evacuation of the French tory. 


FRANCE. 


Thanks to the able financial management of 
President Thiers, the French Government was 
able to notify Germany that the fourth mill- 
iard of the indemnification of war could be 
paid on May 5, 1873, instead of March 1, 1874, 
and that the fifth and last would be paid be- 
_ a ete nb the yee 1873. Tn neneders: 
on 0 van payment, Germany 
agreed to evacuate France nae with the 
exception of the fortress Mader ie th 
would occupy, in the place of ‘ort, unti 
the payment of the last milliard. The 
ter of Foreign Affairs, Rémusat, announced 
the new treaty to the National Assembly, 
which unanimously adopted a vote of 
to President Thiers for having well deserved 
of the country. 

The protest of Prince Napoleon against his 
expulsion from France gave rise, on 
80th, to an animated debate. The Committee 
of the Assembly moved to pass to the order 
of the day, but indirectly blamed the Gov- 
ernment, declaring itself to be in principle 
opposed to the expulsion. Minister 
in defense of the Government, spoke in favor 
of a simple order of the day, and proposed a 
law which forbade the members of the ex-im- 
perial family from entering France without 
the special consent of the Government. The 
Assembly voted the simple order of the day, 
in accordance with the wishes of the Govern- 
ment, by a majority of 58. In reply to this 
vote, Prince Napoleon issued a ae 
to the Oorsicans, in which he defended the 
claims of the Napoleonic family to the throne 
of France. He protests against the Revolu- 
tion of September 4, 1870, and against the 
arbitrary rule of Thiers; he insists that the 
country was never so oppressed, poor, and 
unhappy, as under the present rule; and Ne 
by his present conduct, Thiers fully justifi 
the measures which were adopted st him 
in 1851. As for himself, he claims that he at 
all times was opposed to any kind rg ae rt « 
tion. The secret of the strength of Napoleon- 
ism, ate to him, consists in the fact that 
the Napoleonic family twice saved France, and 
gave to it those social guarantees, without 
which every state falls into anarchy, and that 
France twice, by a eg approved these 
acts, Hepolemes e es is feared, because, 
outside of it, there are only two minorities, 
one of which desires order without democracy, 
and the other democracy without order. 

On i 1st the President of the National 
Assembly, Grévy, gave in his on. 
The Assembly on this day had an excited de- 
bate on the pro of the munici 
administration of the city of Lyons. e 
Committee of the Assembly, in the interest 
of the Conservative party, pro; to abolish, 
as has been done in Paris, the office of one 
maire for the entire city, and to substitute for 
him a prefect, while the Government, will di- 
vide the city intoas many municipal districts as 
there are members of the Municipal Council. 


FRANCE, 


The Radicals desired to leave the constitution 
of the city unchanged. A member of the 
Left pers) applied the expression “ bag- 
the report, a remark which the Mar- 
quis de Gramont designated as “ imperti- 
nence.” The President, Grévy, called the lat- 
ter to order, whereupon the Right showed 
such marks of di that the President 
gave in his resignation. He was immediately 
retlected by a large majority, but persisted in 
his refusal to resume the chair. On April 4th 
the Assembly elected the candidate of the 
Right, Buffet, as President, by 304 votes 
285, which were given to Martel. 
révy took his seat among the members of 
the Left. The ex-Maire of Lyons, Barodet, 
against whom this law for the municipal re- 
form of Epes had been chiefly directed, was 
nominated by the Radical party as their candi- 
date for the National Assembly, at a supple- 
mentary election held in Paris on April 28th, 
and he was elected by 180,146 votes against 
135,467, which were given to Ch. de Rému- 
sat, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 27,- 
000 given to Colonel Stoffel, the candidate of 
the Legitimists and Orleanists. At another 
supplementary election, held on May 12th, the 
cals elected four of the five deputies to be 
chosen, 

These successes of the Radical party greatly 
alarmed the Conservatives. A change in the 
ministry, which occurred in consequence of 
the resignation of the ministers Goulard and 
Jules Simon, greatly increased their dissatis- 
faction with the Government. Casimir Périer 
was appointed Minister of the Interior, Béren- 
ger, Minister of Public Works, and Wadding- 
ton, Minister of Public Instruction. Fortoul, 
thus far Minister of Public Works, was ap- 
pointed Minister of Public Worship, which de- 

ent was separated from that of Instrue- 

This reconstruction of ed remem a 
erpcaall the appointment of Casimir er, 
in Fated a akalen ‘of the Government to se- 
cure the support of the Left Centre, and to 
proceed further in the permanent establish- 
ment of the conservative republic. Accord- 
in My, the Right Centre, under the presidency 
of the Duke de Broglie, on May 17th, passed 
resolutions in behalf of the adoption of strin- 
ent measures against the Lg of radical- 
ty On May 18th the Right, under the 
leadership of De Larcy, concurred in the reso- 
lutions of the Right Centre. When, therefore, 
on the next cd (May 19th) the Government 
brought in a bill for the organization of the 
public powers, accompanied by an exposé on 
the necessity of establishing a regular republi- 
can government in the place of the provisional 
republic, the President of the Assembly, Buf- 
fet, read an interpellation signed by 106 mem- 
bers of the Right, in which a decidedly con- 
servative policy was demanded. On May 23d 
the Duke de Broglie attacked the Government 
for its vacillation and its concessions to the 
Radical party. On the following day (May 
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24th) President Thiers himself explained and 
defended the principles of his administration. 
He had endeavored not to govern in the in- 
terest of any one party, but for the benefit of 
the whole country; and he assumed the entire 
responsibility for the reconstruction of his 
ministry. The Conservatives declared them- 
selves not satisfied with this declaration, and, 
in the afternoon, Ernoul moved a resolution 
that the Assembly express their regret that 
the recent changes in the ministry did not af- 
ford to the conservative interests the desired 
satisfaction. The order of the day, proposed 
by Minister Dufaure, was rejected by 3862 
votes against 348, and the motion of Ernoul 
adopted by 360 against 844, President Thiers 
at once gave in his resignation, and the same 
was done by the ministry. A motion, made 
by the Left, not to accept the resignation of 
Thiers, was lost, by 868 against 839 votes. 
By 890 votes Marshal MacMahon was then 
elected President of the Republic. In reply 
to the deputation which notified him of the 
election, MacMahon declared that he accepted 
the offered dignity, and that, with the assist- 
ance of God, and with the support of the army 
—which would always be an army of the law 
—he would complete the work of the libera- 
tion of the country and the restoration of 
moral order. The new ministry- appointed by 
the President was composed of the following 
members: Vice-President of the Council of 
Ministers, and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Duke de Broglie; Keeper of the Seal, and 
Minister of Justice, Ernoul; Minister of the 
Interior, Beulé; Minister of Finances, Magne; 
Minister of War, General de Cissey; Minister 
of the Navy, Vice-Admiral de Dampierre 
@Hornoy; Minister of Public Instruction, 
Worship, and Fine Arts, Batbie; Minister of 
Public Works, Desseilligny ; Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commere, De la Bouillerie. The 
Minister of War, Cissey, resigned after a few 
days, and, in his place, General du Barail was 
appointed (May 29th). Of the new ministers, 
the Duke de lie was regarded as a mod- 
erate Orleaniat; Magia as a devoted, and Des- 
seilligny and Dampierre d’Hornoy as moderate 
Bonapartists; most of the others as Legiti- 
mists. Nearly all, with the exception of 
Magne, were believed to be decided Catholics, 
In his first message to the National Assembly, 
the new President announced that he would 
loyally carry out the will of the majority of 
the Assembly. 

The long negotiations for a fusion of the 
two French branches of the Bourbon family 
appeared at the beginning of the year so near 
a successful close, that papers of both parties 
announced the fusion as an accomplished fact. 
The report proved, however, to be premature. 
Count de Chambord, ina letter to Bishop Dupan- 
loup of Orleans, one of the most active lead- 
ers of the fusion party, declined to make the 
least cencessions to the flag of the revolution 
and both the heads of the Orleans family and 
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the bulk of the Orleanist party were not 
ready yet for an uncondititional surrender, 


The negotiations for a union were, however, 
continued, and on the 5th of August the chief 
of the house of Orleans, the Count de xa 
took the decisive step and paid to the Coun 
de Chambord a visit at the latter’s residence 
at Frohsdorf, in which he formally and unre- 
servedly recognized the head of the elder 
Bourbon line as the only legitimate claimant 
to the throne of France. This important act 
had received the approval of all members of 
the house of Orleans.. The Duke de Nemours 
and the Count de Chartres had been foremost 
in advocating it. As the Duke d’Aumale, as 
the president of the court-martial which 
to try Marshal Bazaine, could not leave Paris, 
the Prince de Joinville offered to accompany 
the Count de Paris, He preceded the latter to 
Frohsdorf, and arranged the ceremonial, The 
Count de Chambord awaited the Count de 
Paris in his salon, received him ete 
reached ont his hand to him, seated hi 
while at the same time he asked his guest also 
to be seated. The Count de Paris in his own 
name and in rig gee of “ Re members of 
his honse. paid his ti omage to his 
majesty King Henry v.. not only as the head 
of the house of Bourbon, bat as the only rep- 
resentative of the monarchical principle in 
France, and expressed the hope that the time 
would come when the French nation would 
understand that its salvation was only in this 
rinciple. The Count de Chambord embraced 
is cousin, and on the same day returned the 
visit. 

It was expected that this fusion of the two 
branches of the house of Bourbon would soon 
be followed by the formal proclamation of Henry 
V. as King of France. The prominent men of 
the party, among them the Duke de Broglie, an- 
et hit the restoration of royalty as near at 
hand, It was hoped that the Count de Cham- 
bord would find it compatible with his ultra-con- 
servative principles to conciliate the moderate 
Liberals and all the vacillating elements which 
were not unconditionally opposed to his.return, 
by some concessions. These hopes were rudely 
cut short by a letter which the count, on 
October 27th, addressed to a prominent Legiti- 
mist, M. de Chesnelong. In this letter the 
count declares that he will never consent to 
become the legitimate king of the Revolution, 
to sacrifice his honor and to inaugurate the 
restoration of monarchy by an act of weak- 
ness, He refers to the fact that the Count de 
Paris made his submission to the legitimate 
king contingent on no conditions, and that the 

-offer of the presidency to Marshal on 
was likewise unconditional. He claimsthe right 
of expecting the same confidence, and of inspir- 
ing the same feeling of security. ‘‘ My ni” 
the prince says, ‘is nothing; my principle is 
every thing. France will see the end of all trials 
as soon as she will understand this. I am the 
pilot who alone is able to lead the vessel into 
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the port. France cannot pers, for our Sa- 
viour still loves his Frenchmen, and, if God 
has decreed the salvation of a nation, he sees 
to it that the soeptre of justice is in 


ne hands only as are strong enough to carry 
t. 


This letter fell like a bomb-ghell among the 
royalists, When the National Assembly met, 
on November 5th, all idea of an immediate 
restoration of the monarchy under Hi iv 
had been abandoned, and the best ‘ 
was thought to be, to beaten Si wers of 
President MacMahon. The Right favored an 
extension of the presidency of MacMahon to 
ten years, the gen warn preferred to limit 
it to five years; the President himself declared 
in favor of seven years. In his message to 
the National Assembly, the President stron 
expressed his desire that the p to de- 
termine the duration of his power should be 
discussed and voted upon before the ard 
erg oe bills, ayer! after & 
reading of the message, a motion made by 
General Changarnier, in the name of the en- 
tire Right, to prolong the powers of the Presi- 
dent for a period of ten years, was declared to 
be urgent, and referred to a special commit- 
tee; while a motion by the Ronapere Echas- 
seriaux, to take on January 4, 1874, a general 
vote of the French people on the qu 
whether the empire or the Bourbons shoul 
be restored, or the republic be main 
was not taken into immediate consideration. 
The special committee of fifteen, to which 
the motion of er had been referred, 
and in which the Left happened to have a 
majority, declared itself in favor of discnssing 
the constitutional bills, before the prolong 

e President (to which 


tion of the powers of 
in that case they were not opposed) should be 
granted. The National Assembly, on Novem- 
per 19th, rejected the amendment of the Bona- 
artist Echasseriaux, which was supported by 
uher, and a member of the extreme Left, 
Naquet, by 499 against 88 votes, and on No- 
vember 20th adopted, by 378 st 810 votes, 
the amendment offered by Depeyre, which 
perigee for a prolongation of the powers of the 
resident to seven years, and for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of thirty, for preparin 
a report on the constitutional bills. Imme- 
diately after the adoption of this amendment, 
the ministry offered to the President their res- 
ignations. The President requested them to 
remain in office until he could reconstruct the 
cabinet. This took place on November 25th. 
The Duke de lie remained the Vice-Presi- 
ar - the head of a voveeh, va Bona- 
partist Magne retained the important depart- 
ment of the finances; of the ther members 
of the old cabinet, Du Barail, De Fourton, 
Deselligny, and Dampierre @’Hornay, likewise 
entered the new. Of the new members of 
the cabinet, the Duke de Decazes was Minister 
of Foreign Affairs ; Depeyre, Minister of Jus- 
tice; De Larcy, Minister of Public Works. 
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On the day before, Leon had made a 
violent attack upon the old cabinet. He 
brought forward his interpellation, asking the 
ministry why it had delayed ordering elections 
for the vacant seats in the Assembly.. He ac- 
cused the Government of having postponed 
those elections in the interest of their own 
party, and concluded with the words: * His- 
tory will say of the cabinet of May 24th, that 
it began with the corruption of the press, and 
ended with the falsification of the elections,” 
The Government was defended by M. Beulé, 
the Minister of the Interior, and the order of 


the day “pure and simple,” which was pro- 
pores vanes crake Bi ht and accepted 
y the ministry, was idcpied by 364 against 


314, 

On December 14th, the Republican party 
obtained a great success at four eS mea 
elections for the National Assembly, in the 
departments of Seine-et-Oise, Finistére, and 
Aude. All the four seats were carried by the 
Republican candidates ; the next greatest num- 
ber of votes were received by the Bonapartists, 
the royalists being everywhere lowest on the 


Among the memorable events of the year 
belongs the trial of Marshal Bazaine. is 
an on October 6th, the Duke d’Aumale 
being president of the court. On December 
10th, the court sentenced Bazaine to degrada- 
tion and death; but immediately after the 
sentence all the members of the court signed 
the following appeal to mercy: ‘The court- 
martial has just pronounced judgment, and 
with the sanction of the Minister of War we 
have the honor to communicate to you. As 
jurymen our consciences alone must guide us, 
and as judges it has been our duty to apply an 
inexorable law. The marshal, however, re- 
ceived the command of the army under the 
most unfortunate circumstances, and the court 
cannot forget that every time he was engaged 
on the battle-field he was equal to himself. 
Neither can the army forget the glorious ser- 
vices rendered by the volunteers of 1831,” In 
compliance with this appeal, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon commuted the sentence of death into 
twenty years of seclusion. He also decided 
that Marshal Bazaine is to bear the effects of 
military degradation, -but spares him the 
humiliating ceremony usually attending it. 
The sentence of the marshal will be carried 
out on the Island of Sainte-Marguerite, op- 
ite Cannes. 

Although the conservative majority of the 
National Assembly did not dare to accomplish, 
as it desired, the restoration of a monarchy in 
the course of the year 18738, the party which 
prefers a scmaveteal form of government 
under Henry V.as King of France to any other 
form of government, continues in the ascen- 
dency in the National Assembly, and is eager] 
intent upon smoothing the way for the real- 
ization of its projects. Though not on the 
throne, the Count de Chambord is now re- 
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garded as their legitimate king by a larger 
number of Frenchmen than at any previous 
period of his life. His movements during the 
coming year will therefore be of greater im- 

ortance and command general attention. It 
is a noteworthy fact that the legitimacy of 
the uncompromising standard-bearer of legit* 
imate principles is not beyond dispute. During 
the violent conflicts between monarchists and 
republicans in 1873, the latter recalled the 
fact that. soon after the deliverance of his 
mother, the Duchesse de Berry, on September 
29, 1820, which took place seven months after 
the death of the Duke de Berry, a protest of the 
Duke Louis Philippe of Orleans, then in Lon- 
don, was published, in which the pregnancy of 
the duchess was declared to be simulated and 
the child to be spurious. The duke disowned 
sabesenty the project, but, when it was re- 

ublished atter he had become King of France, 

e did not consider it necessary to repeat his 
disavowal. Another doubt of the legitimacy 
of the Count de Chambord is based upon the 
fact that his father, before his marriage with 
the Neapolitan princess, the mother of the 
count, lived in morganatic union with a young 
English lady, Miss Brig, which was not rec- 
ognized by Louis XVIII., but was never law- 
fully dissolved. A number of republican papers 
discussed these questions, without, however, 
producing the least impression upon the minds 
of the Legitimists. Although a number of let- 
ters and manifestoes of the count have been 
published since 1871, in which year he as- 
sumed for the first time, in signing a proc- 
lamation, dated from Chambord, the title of 
King, he has never officially announced his 
political programme. He has invariably pro- 
fessed himself a devoted partisan of the Catholic 
religion and the rights of the papacy, and has 
repeatedly declared that he would not make 
the acceptance of the throne contingent upon 
any previous conditions; but that, when re- 
stored to the throne, he would be willing to 
make reasonable concessions to public opinion. 
The count has been married since November 
16, 1846, to the Princess Maria Theresa, Arch- 
duchess of Austria-Este, but the marriage has 
remained without offspring, and with his death 
the elder and main line of thie French Bour- 
bons is therefore likely to become extinct. 
The heir-apparent to the throne is the chief 
of the younger line of the French Bourbons, 
or the house of Orleans, Louis Philippe, Count 
de Paris.* Born on August 24, 1838, he was 
only four years old when he lost his father, 
Duke Ferdinand of Orleans, the eldest son of 
King Louis Philippe. When he was ten years 
old, the house of Orleans lost the throne by 
the Revolution of 1848. During the civil war 
in the United States, he served for some time 


* In view of the political importance which the events 
in France and Spain have again given to the famous house 
of Bourbon, we give this year a genealogical table (see 
page ot) of this house, which shows the relationship of 
all the different branches, and tle names of all the living ‘ 
male members. 
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with his brother, the Duke de Chartres, in the 
Federal army. Since then, he has lived mostly 
in England and written a work on “Trade 
Unions.” Like most of the princes of his 
house, he has anxiously cou popularity by 
a liberal appearance, while on the other hand 
he has been equally eager in desiring the 
reconciliation with the Count de Chambord. 
He is married to Maria Isabella, the eldest 
daughter-of his uncle, the Duke de Mont- 
pensier, and in 1873 had three children, two 

aughters and one son, Louis Philippe, born 
February 6, 1869. The only brother of the 
Count de Paris, Robert, Duke de Ohartres, is 
married to a daughter of the Prince de Join- 
ville, and has four children, two daughters and 
two sons, Robert, born 1866, and Henry, born 
1867. Of the four uncles of the Count de 
Paris, the oldest, Louis, Duke de Nemours, 
born 1814, has of late taken but little part in 

olitical life. The second uncle, Francis, 

rince de Joinville, born 1818, is a member 
of the National Assembly, and has again been 
recognized by the government of the republic 
as a vice-admiral of the French Navy. The 
third, Henry, Duke d’Aumale (born 1822), has 
been, since the overthrow of the empire, the 
most active among the princes of the house 
of Orleans in promoting the interests of the 
family. He became a member of the National 
Assembly for the department of Oise, joined 
the Right Oentre, and by an impressive 
rte made in May, 1871, in vindication of 
the tricolored flag, for a time arrested the 
fasion movement between the Orleanists and 
Legitimists. In December, 1871, he was 
elected a member of the French Academy, and 
in 1872 he was appointed president ofthe 
court-martial by which Bazaine was tried. 
' His name has repeatedly been mentioned in 
connection with the temporary presidency of 
the republic, whenever the Right and the 
Right Centre thonght of dis wn Thiers. 
The fourth uncle, Antony, Duke de Mont- 
pensier, who is married to the only sister of 
ex-Queen Isabella of Spain, born 1824, has, 
since the Revolution of 1868 drove him from 
Spain, not taken part in political life. The 
yore of the second monarchical party, the 

onapartists, seemed to receive a fatal blow 
by the death of the ex-Emperor Napoleon IIL, 
which occurred at Chiselhurst, on January 9, 
1878. The princes of the houses Bonaparte 
and Murat, and a number of prominent states- 
men and generals, as Rouher, the Duke de 
Palikao, Marshal Canrobert,and General Fleury, 
assembled at the funeral, and the prince im- 
perial was announced as Napoleon IV. to the 
party; but the faneral, though very numer- 
ously attended, did not give a favorable im- 
pression of the political strength of the Bona- 
partist party. In the course of the year the 

rospects of the party appeared, however, to 
mprove. The superior talent of the parlia- 
mentary leader of the party, Ronher, was 
generally recognized and widely felt. When 

vou. xm1.—20 A 
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Marshal MacMahon was elected President of 
the Republic, an ardent Bonapartist, Magne, 
was appointed Minister of Finance, and he re- 
tained this influential position when the min- 
istry was reconstructed in November. Among 
the new prefects who were appointed by Mar- 
shal McMahon in place of the removed repub- 
licans, the Bonapartists were believed to have 
secured the lion’s share, as most of the new 
prefects were believed to sympathize, at least 
secretly, with the schemes of the Bonapartists. 
The young Prince Napoleon (Napoleon IV.) 
declared in a speech which he made on the 
Napoleon-day, August 15th, that in the pater- 
nal inheritance he found the principle of 
popular sovereignty, and that he would always 
remain faithful.to the principle: “ Every 
thing for the people and through the people.” 
The more anxious the Legitimists appeared to 
curtail universal suffrage, the more confident 
the Bonapartists became in their urgent de- 
mands for a new pilébiscite. The “ Red 
Prince,” faithful to his liberal professions 
under the empire, advocated a fusion of Bona- 
partists and republicans in defense of uni- 
versal suffrage, which, however, found but 
little favor with the outright republicans, 

The head of the republic, Marshal Mac- 
Mahon, observed the most absolute silence 
with regard to the rival schemes of the two 
great monarchical parties. He claimed to have 
no other aspiration than to be the defender of 
society and of the conservative interests against 
the subversive theories of the Radicals. When 
he returned from his captivity in Germany to 
Paris, on March 18, 1871, the government of 
Thiers placed him at the head of the army 

inst the insurgents. He justified the con- 
fidence placed in him so fully, that Thiers, in 
in a report made to the General Assembly on 
April 27th, called him the chevalier without 
fear and reproach of our times. At the sup- 
plementary elections, held on July 2, 1871, 
several departments requested MacMahon to 
be a candidate, and a large portion of the As- 
sembly at that time desired to lean on him 
against Thiers, and even, if it should appear 
necessary, to substitute him for Thiers. But 
MacMahon emphatically declared that he was 
not now and did not wish to become a politi- 
cian, and that he intended to keep entirely 
aloof from political struggles, both in defense 
of the republican form of government and 

inst it. When a committee of the Assem- 
bly investigated the causes of the revolution 
of September 4th, he assumed the entire re- 
sponsibility for the misfortunes which followed 
the march of his army from Chdlons to Sédan. 
A subscription started by the Figaro to offer 
him a sword of honor after the battle of Reich- 
hofen, produced more than 40,000 franes, but 
MacMahon refused the sword, and presented 
the sum collected to a charitable institution. 
In January, 1872, the conservative party in 
Paris again urged him to become a candidate 
for the National Assembly, but he again de- 
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clined. When Thiers, in the same month, in- 
tended to offer his resignation, MacMahon, in 
the name of the entire army, asked him to 
withdraw it. Thushe remained entirely aloof 
from the progress of the political strife, until 
in May, 1878, the conservative parties unani- 
mously appealed to his patriotism, to assume 
the presidency. Since then he has given no 
indication whether he favors the now united 
royalists, or the Bonapartists; he only claims 
to be d to protect the conservative 
interests represented by the majority of the 
National Assembly. He appears to be in picln 
sympathy with the Catholic tendencies, whic 
have made so great progress among the politi- 
cians of France since 1870. 

The new President of the National Assem- 
bly, Louis Joseph Buffet, had been Minister 
of Finance in the oe near formed by 
Emile Ollivier, on January 2, 1870. He dis- 
tinguished himself by a cautious and economi- 
cal administration, and inspired the mercantile 
circles with great confidence, When Ollivier 
was prevail amb 1870, by the Right, to 
consent to a plébiscite, he ves cy @ was 
elected to the National Assembly for the de- 
pa Vosges, and joined the Right Centre. 

hiers, having been elected chief of the exeeu- 
tive power, offered to him again the ministry 
of finance, which he declined. As one of the 
leaders of the Right Centre, he has repeatedly 

. made severe attacks upon the poles of Thiers, 
With regard to the rival claims of royalists 
and Bonapartists, he has observed a great re- 
serve, 

The most prominent of the now united roy- 
alist party, embracing the former Legitimists 
and Orleanists, is Duke Albert de Broglie, a 
son of Duke Achille Léone Victor Charles de 
Broglie, and grandson, by his mother, of Ma- 
dame de Staél. He was, until 1869, entirely 
foreign to political life, devoting himself en- 
tirely to literary labors, which early gained 
him a great reputation, and in 1862 the recep- 
tion into the Academy. In 1869 he presented 
himself in the department of Eure as a candi- 


date of the Opposition for the Corps Légis- 
latif, but was Tefented, the Bonapartist eandi Cnv 


date receiving over 14,000 votes against 8,800 
which were given to him. In February, 1871, 
he was elected as a representative of the de- 
partment of Eure to the National Assembly. 
On February 19th he was appointed ambas- 
sador and plenipotentiary extraordinary in 
London, but attended, nevertheless, ently 
the National Assembly. As he se’ times 
voted against the Government, of which he 
was the diplomatic agent, the republican press 
demanded his removal, and at his own request 
the Count d'Harcourt was, on May 1, 1872, 
sppointed in his place, In the National As- 
sembly he was head of the Right Centre and 
the leader of the entire conservative ee 
against Thiers. In February, 1873, he made 
the report of the Committee of Thirty on the 
powers of the President and the National As- 
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sembly; in May he forced the resignation of 
Thiers, and became prime-minister under the 
new administration of MacMahon. This posi- 
tion he retained when, in November, the cabi- 
net was reconstructed. e@ was, with 
Dupanloup, Montalem and Lacordaire, a 
founder of the Corr the organ of a 
liberal Catholic school, which believes in the 
possibility of reconciling the Oatholic Church 
with the progress of science. Bish pa 
loup, of Orleans, is now, with his friend F 

glie, one of the acknowledged leaders of the 
ere party in the Chamber, and several 
other contributors to the are 
among the prominent men of the party. Be- 
fore the meeting of the National Gouncil, the 
entire school, including Bishop Dupanloup, de- 
clared themselves opposed to the dogmatization 
of papal infallibility, but they all submitted to 
the promulgated decree of the Council, except 
Father Hyacinthe, who joined the Old Catho- 
lics, and became Old Catholic parish priest in 
the city of Geneva. The bitter y s of the 
school of the Correspondant with the eeee 
or a 


and the ultramontane party a' 
time to have subsided, Put at Rpeared of the 
violence in a 


year again a aclu = with eV 
correspondence between Bishop Dupanlou 
sy thet el a Catholic Church ry 
n the whole, the olic ap , 
in 1873, to exercise greater influence upon the 
poorer pend than at rad Ara since 18380. 
uring the summer mon e ce to 
several places where the Blessed ane 
was reported to have appeared assumed ex- 
traordinary dimensions, and even became of 
political importance, as it was common at the 
pilgrimages to sing hymns, in which the res- 
toration of rag! . was prayed for. A 
portion of the National Assembly declared 
self in favor of the restoration of the temporal 
power of the Pope, and the office of a special 
ambassador near the Pope was continued. 
The Reformed Church of France had another 
important session of the General Assembly, 


which completed the reorganization of the 
chareh on a orthodox basis. (See Rerormep 


ROB.) 
The thirteenth biennial meeting of the Synod 
of the Union of Evangelical Churches in France 
opened on the 21st of Se race St. Jean-du- 

erd, in the valley of the Cevennes. The 
meeting attracted more than the usual d 
of interest. M. Bersier, of Paris, was chosen 
president ; M. Théodore Monod preached the 
opening: sermon. Application for admission 
tothe Union was made by the church at Riou 
consisting of ninety-three members. The total 
number of members of the churches, exclusive 
of this one, was estimated to be 2,551, showing 
an increase of thirty members since the pre- 
ceding meeting of the Synod. It was repre- 
sented that the church at Nice, of which the 
Rev. M. Pilatte was pastor, and the Evangeli- 
cal Church at Lyons, would join the Union 
before the next meeting. 
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The anniversaries of the French Protestant 
religious and benevolent societies were held in 
May. Their various reports give the following 
facts in relation to their condition and opera- 
tions: 

The receipts of the French Bible Society for 
the year were 39,000 francs, and its e di- 
tures 33,000 francs. The society had sent 
forth 16,784 copies of the Bible. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society had also circulated 
88,312 copies, of which 75,000 were sold.— 
The library of the French Protestant Historical 

_ Society was increasing in interest and value by 
occasional additions of manuscripts and docu- 
ments. The important work, ‘‘ La France Pro- 
testante,” was bei lemented by a com- 
mittee, of which dier was president. 
Papers were read at the anniversary on “The 
Origin of Protestantism in Hungary,” and on 
“The Foundation of a College in Geneva.”— 
The Tract Society had met its deficit, and had 
a capital of 25,000 francs. It was reprinting 
the tracts which its efforts during the war had 
exhausted. The legality of tract-distribution 
was discussed. The conclusion was reached 
that there is no possibility of placing one’s 
self in a perfectly legal position on this point.— 
The receipts of the Protestant Bible Society 
were 39,000 francs, and its expenses 28,000 
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francs, It had circulated 25,000 copies of the 
Scriptures.—The receipts of the French Mis- 
sionary Society were 175,574 franes; its ex- 
penses 191,862 francs. At the Basuto mission, 
the French missionaries were assisted by 57 
native catechists. The schools were attended 
by 2,061 children, and 821 adults; and 200 
children had been baptized. Hopeful reports 
were received from the missions at Senegal 
and Tahiti—The receipts of the Central Prot- 
estant Evangelization Society were 183,000 
frances; its expenses were 199,000 francs. The 
society employed 95 agents, and was acting on 
200. different points in France. Twenty-five 
stations had become official parishes, The 
theological school at Batignolles was prosper- 
ous.—The receipts of the Society for the En- 
couragement Skenentany Schools were 91,000 
franes. The society needed a more liberal sup- 
ply of funds. It had helped 168 schools. Its 
normal school for girls at Boissy St.-Leger, 
and that for boys at Courbesoie, were pros- 
pestoe: The Protestant church at Reims had 

uilt a very fine school establishment, at a 
cost of 200,000 francs—The expenses of the 
Sunday-school Society had been met; 950 Sun- 
day-schools were known to exist in France. 
The celebrations of the 1st of May were at- 
tended by 9,000 children of the Sunday-schools. 
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GEARY, Jomy Wurre, Governor of Kansas, 
and of Pennsylvania, major-general of vol- 
unteers in the late war, an American soldier 
and statesman, born near Mount Pleasant, 
Westmoreland County, Pa., December 30, 
1819; died in Harrisburg, Pa., February 8, 1873. 
His father was of Scotch-Irish descent, but a 
highly-educated and refined gentleman. He 
had attempted to give his sons, of whom John 
was the fourth, a collegiate education, but his 
loss of property and subsequent sudden death 
compelled the son to leave Jefferson College, 
which he had entered, and contribute his part 
toward the support of the family. He taught 
school for a little time, then went into a com- 
mercial honse in Pittsburg, but presently 
turned to mathematics and the study of civil 

ing, and at the same time studied law 
and was admitted to the bar, but never prac- 
tised. Finding ample employment asa civil 
engineer in Kentucky, he after a little time 
accumulated enough to pay off his father’s 
debts, which he through his mother. He 
was next appoi assistant-superintendent 
and engineer of the Alleghany Portage Rail- 
road. He was thus engaged when war was 
declared against Mexico in 1846. Pennsyl- 
vania furnished two regiments for that war, 
and the Highlanders recruited by Oaptain 
Geary were attached to the Second Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment, which organized by the elec- 
tion of Wm. B. Roberts, of Uniontown, as 


colonel, John W. Geary as lieutenant-colonel, 
and Wm. Brindle as Major. Early in January, 
1847, this regiment left Pittsburg for New 
Orleans, the First having gone a few days be- 
fore. The regiment joined the army of General 
Scott, at Vera Cruz, having been assigned to 
Quitman’s division, and participated in all the 
battles and conflicts in and around the city of 
Mexico. Oolonel Roberts, from failing health, 
was too ill to command his regiment at Con- 
treras and Garita de Belen, in which engage- 
ments Lieutenant-Colonel Geary commanded, 
and handled his men with skill. After the 
capture of the city of Mexico, Colonel Roberts 
died, and Geary was elected to the coloneley, 
returning with his regiment after nearly two 

ears of arduous service. In January, 1849, 

e was appointed, by President Pierce, first 
Postmaster of San Francisco, with authority 
to establish the postal service throughout Oali- 
fornia. He was the first American Alcalde of 
San Francisco, and ‘‘ Judge of the First In- 
stance in and for the District of San Fran- 
cisco.”” These positiois were of Mexican 
origin, the alealde being sheriff, probate 
judge, etc., with the functions of a mayor or 
police magistrate. The Judge of First In- 
stance held a court, with civil and criminal 
jurisdiction, as well as admiralty powers. The 
manner in which Colonel Geary exercised these 
varied functions may be inferred from the fact 
that he was unanimously reélected, and con- 
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tinued to hold the offices until the new consti- 
tution abolished them. In May, 1850, he was 
chosen the first Mayor of San Francisco, 
controlled the dangerous element of that day 
with marked ability. He took a leading part 
in the formation of the new constitution for 
California, and, being chairman of the Terri- 

_ torial Democratic Committee, aided materially 
in the election of Jobn Bigler, the first Gov- 
ernor of California. He returned home in 
1852, and did not take any public part in the 
affairs of the country until 1856, when, after 


a the governorship of Utah, he was ap- 
pointed Territorial Governor of Kansas. One 
of Governor Geary 


’s first acts was to aoe ned 
fae op hn eet A three 
Missouri regiments, well supported 
by artillery. He prevailed upon them to re- 
tire, a conflict was prevented, and in a few 
months he was able to a to parE 
that order had been completely reéstablished. 
The murder of Haynes, almost in the presence 
of Governor Geary, and the action of Judge 
Lecompte in turning the murderer loose, 
brought about the ion of Governor 
ert In June, 1861, he raised the Twenty- 
eighth Regiment of Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
His first laurels were won at Bolivar Heights, 
where he received his first wound. His next 
achievement was the routing of General Hill, 
at Leesburg. On the 25th of April, 1862, 
Colonel Geary was commissioned a brigadier- 
general. At the buttle of Cedar Mountain, on 
the 9th of Aa following, he was wounded 
in the foot and arm, and was compelled to re- 
tire from the field. In consequence of these 
wounds he did not participate in the battle of 
Antie but returned on the 25th of Sep- 
tember with his arm still in a sling, and was 
enthusiastically received. The command of 
the Second Division of the Second Corps de- 
volved on General Geary soon after, and the 
bog tae part which he acted in the battle 
of Chancellorsville, in May following, earned 
for him the highest commendations. At the 
memorable battle of Gettysburg, in July, 1863, 
General Geary again distinguished 
pry oer his pens ry os ht Ewell’s corps 
at great vantage but signal success, 
Two hundred prisoners and four thousand 
small-arms were captured by the Second Di- 
vision, and twelve hundred lay dead in front of 
his lines. In September, 1863, the corps to 
which General Geary’s division was attached 
was ordered to join the Army of the Cumber- 
land, under General Hooker, to aid in repair- 
ing the fearful disaster at Chickamauga. The 
battle of Wauhatchie was the first consider- 
able ment in which General took 

art in the West. This victory was y 
mportant, as the subsistence of the army at 
Chattanooga depended upon it. Generals 
Grant, Hooker, Thomas, and others, rode upon 
the field after the battle, and personally con- 
gratulated General Geary upon his achieve- 
ment, In the following month, Geary’s divi- 


mself. manners geni 
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sion was selected to storm the enemy’s strong- 
hold on Lookout Mountain, which, after a ter- 


and rible struggle, was successful. It was here 


that his son, a most promising y; man of 
eas who eo left his pas! bee efferson 
llege to enter the service o country, a 
lieutenant in p’s battery, fell while sight- 
ing his. gun. Then followed the battles of 
Mission e, Pine Knob, Pine Hill, Lost 
Mountain, and Peach-Tree k, term’ 
with the triumphant entry into Atlanta, 
tember 2, 1864. General Geary, in his offi 
report, gives a summary of the “hun- 
dred ’ fight” of this eventful coneeaes 
terminating so brilliantly for the F 
forces. The part which General Geary en- 
acted in Sherman’s famous “march to the 
sea” was equally creditable. His command 
was the first to enter Savannah, after its 
evacuation; and, in consideration of the ser- 
aoe of - division in bepromeacee of Fort 
ackson, he was appoint itary Governor 
of Savannah. In January, 1865, having been 
promoted to be major-general, he started upon 
the “march thr the Carolinas,” encounter- 
ing and overcoming innumerable difliculties, 
until he reached Raleigh, in April, at which 
time General Lee had surrendered, and the 
civil war had come to an end. Peace soon 
followed, and the troops of the Twentieth 
Corps, to which Geary’s division was then 
attached, were marched, through Richmond, 
to Washington, and disbanded. It was im- 
possible for one who had taken so prominent 
a part in public affairs, and who gained so 
wide a reputation, to remain long in private 
life. Toward the close of Governor Curtin’s 
term, General Geary was widely spoken of as 
his snecessor. His great ni eon among 
the soldiers, and his general acceptability, 
rendered his nomination almost certain. He 
was elected in 1866, by a large majority, and 
was retlected in 1869. He had retired from 
the gubernatorial office only two weeks peony 
ous to his death. In person Governor Geary 
was tall, erect, and finely proportioned; in 
courteous, and easily acces- 
sible ; great powers of application 
foree of will, clearness of perception, and 
soundness of judgment; and he was as exem- 
plary in his moral and religious character as he 
was energetic in action and firm in judgment. 
GEOGRAPHICAL EXPLORATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES IN 1878. Another year has 
passed, and though great and important dis- 
coveries have been made, yet the two ques- 
tions which for years past have ocoupied the 
minds of all those who are interested in geo- 
graphical research remain not wholly solved. 
Of all the expeditions to the arctic regions, 
not one has been able to reach a latitude which 
qualified them to assert positively the existence 
or non-existence of an open circumpolar sea. 
Our gallant but unfortunate fellow-citizen 
Captain O. F, Hall attained the highest latitude 
yet made by any modern explorer, and, had he 


oes 
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lived, he might have reached and entered this 
circumpolar sea, if one exists; the European 
expeditions, though making some discoveries 
on other points, threw no light on this ques- 
tion, and did not reach so high a latitude as in 


former years. ‘ 

In African discovery, though we have learned 
many interesting facts concerning some tribes 
hitherto unknown or but little known, and a 


British army has penetrated to Coomassie, yet 
the question of the ultimate sources of the Nile 
can hardly be said to be solved. 

At no period of the century has death reaped 
such a harvest among bp te ‘as in the 
two years ending with November, 1873. 

Captain O. F. Hart, whose death occurred 
from apoplexy or heart-disease November 8, 
1871, was a man whom the cause of geograph- 
ical research could ill afford to lose. He was 
not an eminent scientist in any direction; bred 
to journalism, he knew little of astronomy, and 
less probably of the other physical sciences; he 
was not a sailor, and had found it necessary to 
confide the actual command of his vessel to an 

enced whaling-captain ; but with all these 
deficiencies he was full of a grand and noble 
enthusiasm which enabled him to surmount all 
obstacles, and to push on in spite of obstruc- 
tions till he reached a latitude within 7}° of 
the pole. He was, moreover, a keen observer, 
a careful and thorough explorer, and his brave 
heart and strong common-sense compensated 
in a large degree for his lack of science. 

Of Dr. Lrvrsestone we have spoken at 
length elsewhere (see Lrvisestone, Davin, in 
this volume). ~ 

But, aside from these, there are many others 
to whom geographical science owes a debt of 
gratitude, who have away within the 
year. Vice-Admiral Sir Rosert J. L. MoCrvre, 
the arctic explorer, died October 17, 1873. 
He first ically demonstrated the pos- 
sibility ofthe Northwest p: (see MoCrvrE, 
Vice-Admiral Roserr J., in October Foreign 
Obituaries, in this volume); Jonny Arrow- 
smitn, F.R.G.8., F.R.A.S., the celebrated 
map-maker of London, died May 2, 1878, 
whose maps for half a century have maintained 
the highest repntation for accuracy and beauty 
(see Neg tet Ma May Foreign Obituaries 
in this volume); Mrs. Somerviize, the author 
of works on “Physical Geography,” ‘The 
Connection of the Sciences,” etc., died in De- 
cember, 1872; Marruew F. Maury, LL. D., 
hyd her and professor in Washington 
and Lee University, Pezington, Va., and author 
of “ Physical Geography of the Sea,” and of a 
series of dete text-books, died Feb- 
ruary 1, 1873 (see Maury, Marruew F., in this 
yolume); Count de Strzelecki, a famous Aus- 
tralian explorer of thirty or forty years ago, 
died October 6, 1878 (see Srrzeteoxt, in October 
Foreign Obituaries in this volume); Captain 
Henry Brosse Lynon, 0. B., of the late Indian 
navy, died in Paris, April 14, 1873, a brilliant 
and daring explorer, whose discoveries in 
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Asiatic Turkey, Persia, and India, were of great 
importance (see Lynou, H, B., in April Foreign 
Obituaries in this volume); Rey. Prof. ApAm 
Szpewrox, LL. D., an eminent geologist and 
geographer in the infancy of geological science 
= Srpewiox, Apam, in this volume); and 

eneral Onartes Ricwarp Fox, son of the 
third Lord Holland, an extensive traveller and 
accurate observer, died in April, 1873. His 
services to the Royal Geographical Society of 
London were of great importance (see Fox, 
General Cuartes Ricuarp, in April Foreign 
Obituaries in this volume). ‘The literary con- 
tributions of the year to geographical science 
have been somewhat numerous. The principal 
volumes published in this country, faving a 
direct relation to geography during the year, 
were the following: 

Re of the Colorado River Expedition to the 
Smithsonian Institution, 

Lieutenant George M. Wheeler’s Second Report 
to the War Department of Explorations in Arizona 
and Nevada, 

5 tes of the Colorado Expedition (Professer F. 
V. Hayden’s) to the Bureau of Geography. 

Report of the Chief Si Officer to the War De- 


. Myer. 
Vol. II., Geological Survey of Ohio. By Prof. J. 
Re; of Geological Survey of Maine. By Prof. 
Potiteh State Geologist. “4 
Report of the Yale College Expedition of 1878 to 
the Hocky Mountain Region. By Prof. 0. C. Marsh. 
Sanoerenee Survey of the Adirondack Wilder- 
ness. By V. Colvin. 


The Land of Moab. By Rev. H. B. Tristram. 
prreres Geography. By Matthew F. Maury, 


Physical Geography. By A. Guyot, Ph. D., LL.D. 
genset Rearabay (Boienos Primer). "By A. 


A “Deep-Sea Exploring Expedition” left 
England on board H. M. ship Challenger in 
December, 1872, for a three years’ cruise in 
all the oceans, to make constant observations 
on the depth and temperature of the water: 
and also collections of marine vegetable an 
animal products. The scientific corps of nat- 
uralists who accompany the naval surveyors 
in this expedition are under the direction 


of Prof. Wyville Thomson, F. R. 8. Accounts - 


of their progress and discoveries have been 
forwarded by Prof. Thomson to Nature, a 

eriodical of which he is one of the editors. 

tis expected that the expedition will throw 
much light on the variations of temperature in 
different parts of the great oceans, on the pos- 
sibility of the maintenance of the lower forms 


of animal life at great depths and under enor- 


mons pressures, and on the countless new forms 
of life in the ocean-depths. The English Ad- 
miralty have for many years been engaged in 
surveys of the coast-lines as well as of the 
oceans and large seas which at any point wash 
the coasts of their numerous colonies, The 
United States Coast Survey has been doing a 
similar work on its coasts, and has also estab- 
lished in the interior stations connecting geo- 
detically with the triangulation of the coasts, 


\ 


meets all the 
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to determine the true latitude and longitude 
of points in each State and Territory of the 
central belt. Chief-Justice Daly gave the fol- 
lowing résumé of the Coast Survey work for 
the year 1873 before the American Geographi- 
cal Society, in January, 1874: ~~ 


It has embraced operations upon the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts, w in the summer have car- 
ried on on the northern coasts, and during the win- 
ter on the southern, The Atlantic portion has em- 
braced surveys around the coast of Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, New York, and New pains 
particularly on the coast of Maine and adjacent 
ands, with which have been connected hy: hi- 
cal labors, especially with reference to the tides and 
currents, The har between Portland and New 
York, and the harbors in the Chesa e, have been 
é 


ed for the or tion of sailing directions. 
On the coast of irginia, North Carol! Georgia, 
and Florida, the surveys of rivers, inlets, bays, ete., 
have either been begun or continued, and many ob- 
servations have made at different stations for 
latitude and longitude. Special observations have 
been made near North Adams, Mass., for the deter- 
mination of te: vity; at Port 
N. Y., for the magnetic elements; and, in ae 
detic connection between the Atlantic and West- 
ern coasts, points have been occupied as far as 
Colorado ; so that now every State and Territory of 
the Union along the belt including the thirty-ninth’ 
ey ene has at least one point accurately determined 
n 


Jervis, 


latitude and longitude. The same kind of general 
labors has been carried on upon the Pacific coast. 
It has consisted of field and hy: hic work on 


the coast of California and the neig vere islands 
and bays; the continuation of the important surveys 
of Columbia River, Puget Sound, and the adjacent 
bays and inlets, cesp-sen soundings, the geographi- 

izance of the coast, and special surveys of 
the harbors of Alaska. The expedition under the di- 
rection of William H. Dall to the Aleutian Islands 
and vicinity for observations is especially interesting. 
It has oe pein ynioee upon re cmagscgeot a 
specific ity, an mperature of the sea-water, 
both at the: surface and at various depths, and of the 
nature and direction of the oceanic currents of the 
North paces ee well as of the tides of the Aleutian 


Islands, which have been found to be of acompound 
and very complex character, The climate of the 
islands is found to be mild and uniform, not as cold 


as Philadelphia, but the barometer is subject to ered 
and extreme fluctuations. Surveys have been 
of several harbo hye the harbor of Kyska, 
with reference to its feasibility asthe ng-station 
of the Japanese cable, which after the examination 
of the harbors appears to be the only one that 
uirements, Islands were ed 
to be erroneously located, and reefs assumed as con- 
islands were found not to exist. Deop-sea 


sound! were taken, and no current to ex- 
ist in the eastern of Behring Sea. Collections 
were made of prehistoric crania caves, and of 


bone and stone implements and carvings. It was 
found that the fauna and flora do not exhibit Asiatic 
influences in a westerly direction, 
trary, become more arctic and meagre in their char- 
acter until at last, on the westernmost island, pe 
are nearly wholly arctic, An important survey o 
the Mexican ion of the Gulf coast has, under the 
direction of the Navy D. ent, been made by 
Commander F, H. er, U. 8S. N. 


The approaching transit of Venus, which 
will be best observed in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere, and in its higher Jatitudes, has given a 
new impulse, though not a very powerful one, 
to Awtanroric explorations, having mainly in 
view the selection of a place or places on or 


on the con- 
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near the Antarctic Continent, which should be 
adapted for taking the necessary observations. 
ut the interest in oceanic 
mainly centred in Arorio disco and ex- 
plorations. First among these is the American 
expedition of the Polaris under the direction 
of Captain Charles F. Hall. The detailed ac- 
count of the events of this expedition, the 
death of Oaptain Hall, the exposure of nine- 
teen of the crew for nearly six months on a 
floating field of ice; and the resoue of the 
remainder of the crew by Scottish whalers, 
is given in full in the article Navy, U. 8., 
in this volume. The results of their ex- 
lorations were rather negative than positive, 
but nevertheless of considerable importance. 
The open Polar Sea of Drs. Kane and Hayes 
was found to be only a broad sound terminat- 
ing in Robeson’s Channel. There may be still 
farther north an open Polar Sea, but as yet 
there is no proof of its existence. There w: 
of course, chvereations of temperature, and of 
botanical and zoological productions, as well 
as of coast lines and soundings, and a higher 
latitude was attained by fifty miles or there- 
abouts on the water, and by more than that 
amount on land, than has ever been recorded. 
Had Oaptain Hall’s life been spared, it was his 
intention to have ean his explorations by 
land to the pole. He was convinced that there 
was no water-p practicable to a point 
much above that he had already reached. But 
his death so far disorganized the expedition 
that very little was done Ser in the 
way of exploration, and that little was not 
productive of any beneficial results. 

The Swedish expedition under Prof. Nor- 
denskiold accomplished even less than that 
of Captain Hall; for, having failed in their at- 
tempt to reach Parry Island, they went into 
Mossel Harbor in Spitzbergen, and in three 
days were inextricably shut in by the ice. 
This had scarcely occurred when the startling 
news reached them that six Norwegian fishing- 
vessels, with an aggregate of fifty-eight men, 
were frozen in near a neighboring promontory. 
Nordenskiold’s own resources were limited, as 
one of his vessels was to return to Sweden 
when they were all frozen in. He said, how- 
ever, to the Swedish fishermen, that if they 
would conform strictly to discipline he would 
share his food with them, and advised them 
of an abandoned house at Ice Fiord, to which 
eighteen of the Norwegians went. Two of the 
Norwegian vessels were relieved by a storm in 
November, 1872, and thirty-eight men reached 
home after vainly rem apy to rescue their 
countrymen at Ice Fiord. In the spring of 
1878 Captain Mack went to their rescue and 
found them all dead. A diary had been kept 
from October 7 to March 8, 1878, the perusal 
of which showed beyond donbt that they lost 
their lives from want of experience, having 
practised no bodily exercise nor busied them- 
selves in any employment. The preservation 
of the Swedes, who returned safely last August, 
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and who were in the same situation, was due 
to their constant employment, discipline, and 
active bodily exercise. They lost but two 
men; the remainder returned in good health. 
This admirably organized expedition were un- 
able to approach nearer to the pole than about 
78° 20’. It adds but another proof to the dif- 
ficulties that exist in that direction. The 
pene ve nye ep del are 
considtrable. By g and by magnetic, 
meteorological, botanical, and geological ob- 
servations, they gathered a large amount of 
information throwing light on the nature of 
ts) life in the arctic and upon the physi- 

changes which that region has tndergone. 

The other arctic itions, the Austro- 
Hengarian of Payer and Weyprecht, the Rus- 
sian, and the private Norwegian and Scottish 
excursions, the ee tour of Mr. Leigh 
Smith to Spitzbergen, and the visit of Captain 
A. H. Markham to Smith’s Sound on a whaling- 
steamer, have not added much to our knowl- 

of these northern seas and lands. Payer 
and Weyprecht were ice-bound on the coast of 
Novaia Zemlya; and the Norwegians, though 
they circummnavigated these great islands, and 
explored their coasts, and the ecoast-line of 
mountains very thoroughly, adding materially 
to our knowledge, both of the islands and the 
Sea of Kara, were unable to reach a more 
northern point than the seventy-eighth d 
The indications of the last six years of explora- 
tions in these seas, at the north of Europe and 
Asia, seem to point to the fact of lands in the 
circumpolar region here, as well as to the 
north of the cimackeorl mye It is not 
n to su that the cold increases 
with oni degree till the pole is reached. On 
the contrary, the maximum winter temperature 
registered at the winter-quarters of the Polaris, 
81° 38’, was 48° Fahr., while the maximum at 
Kane’s winter position, 180 miles farther south, 
was 69°F, The pole of greatest cold seems to 
be nearer to the arctic circle than to the pole 
ofthe earth. In the comparatively mild climate 
between 81° and 82° north latitude, the crew 
of the Polaris found fifteen species of plants, and 
the herbage was sufficient to sustain herds of 
musk-oxen, twenty-six of which were shot by 
the crew. Seals of three kinds were found as 
far north as 82° 16’, besides foxes and lemmings 
(the Norway rat), ptarmigan and seventeen 
other species of birds, They found evidence 
of inhabitants in this far northern region, in 
portions of boats supported by whales’ ribs, 
and other manufactured articles drifting down 
from the extreme north. 

I. From this region of ice let us now turn to 
the American Continent, and I. To Norra 
America. 1. Greenland.—Mr. R. H. Major, 
the secretary of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety, made, in the spring of 1873, a very elab- 
orate investigation in regard to the old Scan- 
dinayvian colony in Greenland, and incidentally 
the colonies on the coast of North America. 
In this investigation he vindicated the authen- 
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ticity of the letters, narrative, and maps of the 
Venetian navigators, Nicolo and Antonio Zeno, 
who, between a. p. 1889 and 1400, were in the 
employ of Henry Sinclair, Earl of Orkney and 
Caithness, as pilots of his fleet, and in that ca- 
ity repeatedly visited Greenland, the Faroé 
slands, Iceland, and probably, once, the east- 
ern coast of North America. With the narra- 
tive of these Venetians he coupled the testi- 
mony of a Greenlander, Ivar Bardsen, who in 
the fourteenth century was steward to the 
Bishop of Garda, in what he called the East 
Bygd of Greenland. Mr. Major identifies the 
various localities spoken of by these writers, 
and showed very conclusively thatthe colonies, 
both in Greenland and on the North American 
coast, were in a flourishing condition in the 
fourteenth century. 

In British America there have been no geo- 
graphical explorations of special interest. 

he Boundary Commission, of which Mr, 
G. M. Dawson is geologist, have completed a 
survey of the Lake of the Woods, and its neigh- 
borhood; Messrs. Selwyn and Bell have been 
engaged in the regions watered by the North 
Saskatchewan; and Mr. Richardson has been 
on the other side of the Rocky Mountains in 
British Columbia. . 

There have been some explorations of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, and of St. George’s 
Bank and the adjacent waters, but rather in 
the interests of hydrography and zoology than 
of geography proper. One fact, however, of 
some importance seems to have been settled, 
viz., that over the banks the Gulf Stream ex- 
erted but a moderate influence, and that the low 
surface temperature of the Bay of Fundy is 
largely due to its peographirel position, and to 
the powerful tides which bring up constantly 
the cold water from the bottom of the sea to 
mix with that of the surface. 

2. The United States.—The activity in geo- 
graphical exploration which was manifest in 
1872 continued and increased in 1878. There 
were eleven distinct expeditions in the field in 
1878, seven of them sent out by some depart- 
ment of the Government, one a State expedi- 
tion, and three by private parties. Besides 
these there were the reports of the Yellowstone 
Park superintendent, and of other explorers, of 
the work of the previous year; the report of 
the Adirondack Park Commissioners to the 
New York Legislature, etc., etc. Of the Goy- 
ernment exploring expeditions, that of the new 
Geographical Bureau, under the lead of the 
veteran Prof. F. V. Hayden and Mr, James F. 
Gardner, in Colorado, is first in importance 
and interest. (See Terrrrorres— Colorado.) 

In the Annuat Cycoropapra for the year 
1872 we gave some account of Lieutenant 
George M. Wheeler’s (U. S. Engineers) expe- 
dition for the examination and determination 
of the physical and natural history of the re- 
gions west of the hundredth meridian. This 
expedition was sent out by the War Depart- 
ment, and during 1878 was busily employed in 
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the prosecution of its surveys, which had been 
planned according to his previous report. 

Another creates under the immediate 
direction of the Smithsonian Institution, though 
we believe with some aid from Goyernment, is 
that of Colonel or Prof. Powell, of the valley 
‘of the Colorado River. This has been in prog: 
ress for about three years, and Prof. Powell’s 
past discoveries have been duly chronicled in 
the previous volumes of the Annvat OxcLo- 
papia. During the year 1873 his topographi- 
cal surveys had been continued from the point- 
where they closed the previous year on both 
sides of the river, so as to include all the coun- 
try drained by the Rio Virgin, Kanab, T 
Paria, Escalanti, and Dirty Devil Rivers, an 
the head-waters of the Sevier, and an exten- 
' sive district of country east. of the Colorado 
River, and south of the Grand Cafion. 

The Northern Boundary Survey, along the 
forty-ninth parallel between the United States 
and British America, was actively prosecuted 
during the year 1878, under Mr. Archibald 
Campbell; and Dr. Elliott Coues, the natural- 
ist of the expedition, bronght home at the 
close of the year large collections of the fauna 
of that region, including several thousand in- 
sects, and the skins of over a thousand mam- 
mals and birds, besides a large number of al- 
coholic preparations of fishes and reptiles, 
many nests. and eggs of birds, a valuable her- 
barium, and numerous miscellaneous objects. 
The survey is continued the ome year, and 
the reports of Dr, Cones and’ other scientific 
members of the commission will undoubtedly 
place us in annees ye of new facts relative to 
the geo y of that region. 

Mr. Wi Dall, under tha direction of the 
United States Coast Survey, has been e 
since 1871 in exploring the Aleutian ds 
and the adjacent region, and in 1878 performed 
a large amount of very valuable work in that 
remote part of our territory. His labors em- 
braced determinations of the hydrography. 
the coast-line, the magnetic variation, and 
other physical phenomena, together with such 
observations in natural history and ethnology 
as the more important interests of the survey 
would warrant. The latitude and longitude of 
all the important harbors were determined 
with great accuracy, and errors, in some cases, 
of twelve miles on the charts, were corrected. 
What is known as the platean of een bed 
which is shallow, and includes, in an archipel- 
ago, most of these islands, was found to termi- 
nate suddenly at, the northwest end of Una- 
lashka Island, where the bottom drops at 
once from sixty to over eight hundred fath- 
oms, and within less than twenty miles from 
the shore is eleven hundred fathoms deep: » In 
the western part of Behring Sea there seems 
to be a deep-sea valley. There is no well-de- 
fined or constant current in the east or mid- 
dle porn of Behring Sea. The island of 
Kyska was the only one which offered the re- 
quired facilities for landing the telegraph cable. 
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A new and good anch was 
island of Adakh.. The volcanic islands, espe- 
cially Bogoslotf, the Davidoff islands, and the 
Four Oraters, were carefully examined, and 
extensive corrections were found necessary on 
the existing charts. A reef, laid down, as 
stretching from Bogosloff to Umnak, was 
found to have no existence, eight hundred 
fathoms of water being found along its sup- 
line. The fauna and flora were*ascer- 
tained to be almost purely arctic, having a very 
slight admixture of Asiatic forms, and on some 
| ds pa Ape per ay pene 
consi e collection i 
implements of bone and and wood- 
carvings, was secured from the caves on the 
islands. The winter of 1872-73 was one of 
the coldest recorded in that region, and the 
field-ice in the Behring Sea entirely surround- 
ed the fur-seal islands as late as the 20th of 
ord Lig the thermometer in Unalashka did 
not fall below 10° Fahr. during the winter. 
General Ord sent ont an expedition in Ji 
1873, to explore the head-waters of sev 


rivers hay their source in the northwest 
corner of Wyoming Territory, or in the iso- 
lated tract ph noe 5 which, though hundreds 


- miles nares Se: Dakota pe apreeres op 
ongs to it. To this party, a ' 

a botanist and meteorologist were attached. 
This expedition explored the sources of all the 
affluents of the Yellowstone, and of the Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and Gallatin Rivers, the 
sources of the Missouri, as well as of Henry’s 
Fork, an affluent of the Green and Colorado, 
and the tributaries of the Snake and Columbia 
Rivers, all taking theirrise in or near the tract 
which forms the National Yellowstone Park. 
They found at the highest point of these. 
mountain-passes a stream to which they gave 
the appropriate name of Two-Ocean Water. 
This stream flows down. into a little valley, 
where it splits into two rivulets, one of which 
flowing westward falls into a tributary of the 
Snake and Columbia Rivers, and thus finds its 
way into the Pacific, and the other, through the 
Yellowstone and Missouri, discharges its wa- 
ters into the Gulf of Mexico. They also dis- 
covered that the Madison River, one of the 
three forks which form the head-waters of the 
Missouri, is not, as was sup an outlet of 
Madison Lake (as that lake drains into the 
tributaries of the Snake River, and so goes to 
the Pacific), but takes its rise in some small 
mountain-stream. To this expedition also are 
we indebted for the discovery of a shorter and 
much more practicable route to the Yellow- 
stone Park, by way of Wind-River Valley. 
A third Western Exploring Expedition was 
organized for the summer of 1878, by Prof. 
Marsh, of Yale Gollege, and a corps of stu- 
dents. The two previous expeditions had been 
fruitful in scientific results, and in sao et 
ing to the natural history, geological and 
paleontological collections of the college, but 
that of 1878 far surpassed those of previous 
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years, in the extent and value of its acquisi- 
tions. It embraced a journey of seven hun- 
dred miles from Salt-Lake City toa point on 
the Columbia River west of the mouth of the 
Des Chutes River. The Blue Mountains were 
crossed, the Shoshone Falls visited, and the 
route on approaching the Columbia was 
through the valley of the John Day, aregion as 
yet but imperfectly delineated upon our maps. 
The observations made during the journey. 
seemed to warrant the conclusion that Salt 
Lake had formerly a northern outlet, and the 
terraces examined indicated that the lake is 
but the remains of what was once a vast 
body of water, equaling in magnitude our 
great lakes. That the lake had at an earlier 
period a southern outlet into the Colorado is 
already known. The region about the John 
Day River was carefully explored by Prof. 
Marsh, and is a very rough country. In the 
pliocene and miocene formations were found 
the remains of various species or bodies of 
rhinoceros, camels, and horses, as well as great 
numbers of oreodons, the anchitherium, and 
other carnivora. The collections made were 
‘humerous, and five tons of specimens were 
bronght back. The explorers received great 
attention from the Mormons, which is thus 
explained: In the “Book of Mormon” certain 
events are related as occurring in the prehis- 
toric period of America in which horses are 
mentioned. The Spanish historians state that 
no horses were found in America, and that 
they were introduced by the Spaniards, a 
statement relied upon as proof of the fabri- 
cation of the Mormon work. The discovery, 
therefore, by Prof. Marsh, of the fossil horses 
in Oregon, bas given great satisfaction to the 
Mormons, bei ed by them as proof of 
the inspiration of the “ Book of Mormon.” 

The State Geological and Natural History 
Survey of California, under Prof. Whitney, as 
well asthe exploration along the fortieth par- 
allel, by Clarence King, were both continued 
during 1873. There were but few items of 
a interest in their explorations, 

ever. Mount Whitney has been for several 
years supposed to be the highest of the Cali- 
fornia summits, and indeed the highest peak in 
the United States. It was demonstrated in 
1873 that this supposition was erroneous. A 
neighboring peak, called by Messrs. Johnson, 
e, and Lucas, who ascended it on the 18th 
of 1873, “ Fisherman’s Peak,” overtops 
Mount Whitney by several hundred feet. 

A wealthy citizen of San Francisco, Mr. 
James Lick, has made provision for the erec- 
tion of an observatory of the first class on the 
summit of one of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, at a height of not less than ten thousand 
feet. above the level of the sea. The site was 
selected in the autumn of 1873. It is to be 

with the largest telescope yet made, 
and with all other instruments necessary to 
the equipment of a perfect observatory. 

One of the most interesting discoveries of 
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the year in California is that of a new Yo- 
semite, in several respects surpassing the well- 
known valley, or cafion, through which the 
Merced River flows. It is situated in the Tuo- 
lumne River Cafion, seventeen miles north of 
the Yosemite. The main Tuolumne River, 
which is a much wider stream than the Merced, 
runs through the great Tuolumne Cafion. This 
cafion and its connections have an unbroken 
length of forty miles. For twenty miles of 
this distance the cafion is shut in by vertical 
walls of granite, some of which are from two 
to five hundred feet higher than the very high- 
est in the Yosemite Valley. The Tuolumne 
Cafion or Yosemite, at its widest part, is only 
a quarter of a mile wide, While the Merced 
Yosemite Valley is from half amile to a mile 
and a quarter wide. The falls in the latter 
vou wom those of the Tuolumne Cafion in un- 
broken volumes of falling water; but in end- 
less variety of cascades and water-shoots the 
Tuolumne Cafion is the most grand. | There 
is one water-leap one thousand feet high in 
the latter! One of its water-falls spreads out 
at first like a great fan of silvery-threaded wa- 
ter; but, after a descent in this shape of about 
two hundred feet, it is whirled over, closed up, 
changed in color, and shot down a narrow 
groove worn in the rocks, like an arrow of 
steam. There are a greater display and variety 
of water-hues, tints, motions, and expressions, 
in the Tuolumne Cafion than in Yosemite. 

We have, in previous volumes of the ANNUAL 
Cycropzpr, referred to the Crater Lake in 
Oregon, twenty-five miles from Klamath Lake. 
A party have recently explored it, and find 
that it is thirty miles in circumference, with- 
out any shore, being entirely surrounded by 
high volcanic walls, and presented a scene of 
weird and wild magnificence. It is a place of 

t religious reverence among the Indians. 
hence this vast body of water comes, or 
where it empties itself, is unknown. It is evi- 
dently the crater of a volcano, and probably 
one of the largest in the world. 

General Hazen has published, under date of 
January 1, 1874, in an article on the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, statistics of the temperature, 
rainfall, etc., of Fort Buford, where he has been 
for some time stationed. His records are of 
value so far as Fort Buford is concerned, and 
we give the monthly mean of temperature for 
the eight years 1866-1873. For January, 8°. 
45; February, 12°.09; March, 21°.14; April, 
42°.40; May, 56°.88; June, 67°.21; July, 72°. 
80; August, 67°.%0.; September, 54°.81; Oc- 
tober, 41°.42; November, 26°.63; December, 
9°,81. The warmest day of the eight years 
was in July, 1868, when the mercury stood at 
106° in the shade, though the average of 
warmest days in July and August was 98°, and 
in June about 95°. The coldest day of the 
eight years was in January, 1869, when the 
spirit thermometer marked — 60; but the aver- 
age of coldest days in January for the eight 
years was— 84°, The average annual rainfall 
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for the eight years was 12,54; inches, to which 
were to be added 4 inches which fell as snow. 
The variation in the amount of rainfall was 
very great in different years, being 1.40 inch. in 
1866; 6.58 in. in 1867; 11.50 in. in. 1868; 9.74 
in 1869; 9.19 in 1870; 10.42 in 1871; 19.99 in 
1872; and 21.11 in 1873. This is obviously 
insufficient for agricultural p' without 
irrigation. June, July, and August, were the 
only months in which there was not a frost 
nearly every year. 

But we must not lose sight of the geo- 
graphical discoveries and progress of our better 
known Eastern, Oentral, and Southern States, 
a 1873 the commissioners appointed by 
the New York Legislature to report on the 
propriety of reserving the Adirondack Wilder- 
ness asa public park, after a general survey 
and triangulation of the region, reported 
favor of its being retained as a timber preserve 
and as the source of water-supply for the 
Hudson River, and the middle and southern 
counties of the State. They indicated the 
eventual need of a reservoir near the junction 
of the Hudson River and the Schroon, to far- 
nish a sufficient eee for an aqueduct 
extending to New York City; but this project 
is hardly to be thought of in the present cen- 
tary. Incidentally, the commissioners meas- 
ured, both by theodolite and barometer, the 
heights of the principal summits of the Adiron- 
dack Mountains; of these the following are 
the most important: Mount Tahawns, or Marcy, 
5,338 feet; Gray Peak, 4,947 feet; White Face, 
4,918 feet; Mount Santanoni, 4,607 feet; Mount 
Seward, 4,848 feet; a little lake lying in a 
chasm between Skylight Mountain and Gray 
Peak, 4,293 feet, being the summit water of 
the State; North River Mountain, 8,722 feet; 
Ragged Mountain, 4,126 feet; Bald rbcors ee 
feet; Mount Colvin, about the same; Orain’s 
Mountain, 3,252 feet; Andrew Mountain, 3,180 
feet; Speculation Mountain, 8,004 feet. None 
of the others rise to the altitude of 3,000 feet. 

There has been considerable discussion dur- 
ing the year in regard to the height of the 
mountains of North Carolina, which are ac- 
knowledged to be the highest east of the Mis- 
sissippi. A note from the eminent geologist, 
T. Sterry Hunt, puts the matter in its troe 
light. He says: “ We owe the accurate meas- 
urement of these heights to Prof. Arnold 
Nea, of Princeton, whose results, obtained 
in Jaly, 1856, were made known the — 
year in the American Journal of Science, an 
more fully in the same journal for May, 1861, 
in an admirable paper on the Appalachian 
oe The height of Mount Wash- 
ington, in New Hampshire, is, according to the 
determination of Bache, 6,285 feet; but Guyot 
found in North Oarolina not less than twelve 
higher summits, the most elevated of which, 
Clingman’s Peak (rightfully called Mount 
Mitchel, after the distinguished astronomer, 
Ep.), is 6,701 feet, 

There is nothing of special interest to report 
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concerning Mexico. The only be of 
os interest in connection the Gen: 
American States are the explorations 
undertaken by our Government to ascertain 
the practicability of interoceanic canals, There 
were two of these expeditions, and both have 
been noticed elsewhere. (See Navy, U. 8.) 
Il. Sourn Amertoa.—One of our ablest ge- 
ographers, Prof. James Orton, of Vassar Ool- 
author of a work on “The Andes,” pnb- 
lished five or six years ago, returned just at the 
close of 1873 from a long tour of exploration in 


the Peruvian Andes, and along the course of the 
Upper Amazons. The general object of this 
pL patie tour was to supplement his e: 


tion of 1867, when he crossed the continent 
from west to east, via Quito and the Napo wil- 
derness. His route in 1873 was up the Ama- 


in zons from Para to Yurimaguas, on the Hua- 


River; thence ap the Paravapura and its 
tributary, the Cachiyaco, to B Puerto; 
thence traversing the plains on foot to Moyo- 
SoiGheslepeyan ens Oxf ary rosin tho 
to Chachapoyas an am, © 
Upper Maranon, at Balun and striking the 
coast at Pacasmayo: thence to Lima and its im-* 
mediate region ; thence to Mollendo, wren wer 
and Pano, on the shore of the Lake Titicaca. 
He was the first traveler to pass from the Pa- 
cific to the lake by the railway just finished by 
Mr. Meiggs. The prime object of his explora- 
tions was to study the physical geography, 
geology, and topography, of the Amazons. He 
found that the Upper Amazon (Marafion) has 
been greatly misrepresented in the more recent 
maps of Peru. He made everywhere, but es- 
pecially in Northern Pern, large collections in 
natural history, to throw light upon the distri- 
bation of animal life. He was successful in 
unearthing a valuable collection of Inca art. 
He also studied the commercial resources of 
the region bordering the Amazons and its vari- 
ous tributaries. The locomotive, on the trial 
trip from pa to Puno, reached Inlica, 
33 miles from Puno, and near the western 
shore of Lake Titicaca, on the 7th of Septem- 
ber last, so that the difficulties of crossing the 
Andes by rail are now overcome. 

On July 4, 1873, a party of American gentle- 
men ascended Mount Alga, the highest peak 
of the Peruvian Andes. Mr. Henry Meiggs, the 
well-known railroad-builder of South Amer- 
ica, formerly a citizen of California, has, among 
his numerous railroad enterprises, constructed’ 
one called the Oroya Railway, which has its 
summit in the Galera Tunnel, so called from 
its passing under the village of Galera, 94 miles 
from Lima, and 15,581 feet above the sea. This 
town is now believed to be the highest inhab- 
ited settlementin the world. Near it rises the — 
lofty summit of Mount Mei The mak- 
ing the ascent were provided with iron flag- 
staffs, and planted the flags of Peru and the 
United States on the highest point. They as- 
certained the altitude of the peak by three 
processes: boiling water, corrected by the bar- 
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ometer, by which they made it 17,751 feet; by 
the thermometrical apparatus, by which it was 
a few feet less, and finally by triangulation and 
actual levels, by which it was 17,574 feet, 
which is believed to be its real altitude. At 
2 p.m. the thermometer indicated a tempera- 
wares of 36° sate and the srogrto an atmos- 
pheric¢ pressure of 8 pounds to the square inch. 
Galera is to be made a meteorological station. 

A railway has been proj across the 
Andes, to be called the “Transandine Rail- 
way,” from Buenos Ayres to Chili by the 
“Planchon” Pass, and the survey for it was 
made by Mr. R. Crawford, an accomplished 
English civil engineer, who has reported to the 
Royal Geographical Society many interesting 
facts concerning this little-known ion. 
Mach of the country is voleanic, though the 
voleanoes with one or two exceptions seem 
to be now extinct, but a part of the region 
through which the proposed railway would 
pus that lying between the provinces of San 

and Mendoza, was utterly barren, and 
covered with scoriw, ashes, and voleanic cin- 
ders. The Rio Grande, whose course they 
followed for a long distance, proved to have 
a different and much longer course than the 
South American geographer Rosetti had as- 
signed to it. Mr. Crawford explored it for a 
distance of 142 miles, and it was still far from 
entering the on though Sefior Rosetti 
had made its whole course, from its junction 
with the Rio Tudillo to the Pampas, only 81 
miles. It received also large tributaries which 
were not laid down on any map. The plains 
abont 100. miles west of Buenos Ayres are 
from 150 to 160 feet above the sea-level, and 
rise to about 2,800 feet at the foot of the 
Andes. The highest point on the Planchon 
Pass is 8,225 feet above the sea. The princi- 
pal animals were small deer (Cervus campes- 
tris), very numerous on the plains; the South 
American ostrich (Rhea), vizeachas (a small, 
slate-colored animal about the size of a cat), 
foxes, Patagonian hares, lizards four feet long, 
two or three species of armadillo, wild-cats, 
and pumas. e jaguar is said to inhabit this 
region, but none of Mr. Crawford’s aw had 
a glimpse of him. Of birds of prey there were 
condors, blue eagles, black, bald-headed, and 
other vultures, a great variety of hawks, and 
three or four kinds of owls. Numbers of wild- 
ducks frequented the little lakes and marshes, 
and numerous South American birds were dis- 
covered, butno wild-cattle, and few wild-horses, 
The distance from Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso 
by the proposed route was 1,1033 English miles, 
of which 3194 were already constructed. 

A stone has been fonnd on a farm in Para- 
hyba in Brazil containing an inscription, 
which, upon examination by the director of 
the musenm of Rio Janeiro, was pronounced to 
be in Pheenician characters, 

Should this be corroborated, it gives plausi- 
bility to the theory urged some years ago by 
a French scientist on philological grounds, 
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that the Amazons was the Ophir of the Script- 
ures, and that it was visited regularly by the 
fleets of Hiram, King of Tyre, and Solomon. 
These Pheenician inscriptions refer to the time 
of Hiram and Solomon, and name the port of 
Ezion-Geber as that from which they set sail. 

Ill. Evrore.—the little Republic of Switz- 
erland has been very active and persistent in 
its geographical investigations. Its mountains 
have been — and measured, its valleys 
examined, and their climate, soil, and tempera- 
ture noted ; its glaciers have been explored and 
their progress noticed, and every thing apper- 
taining to its physical or political geography, 
chartography, or geology, has been carefully 
recorded. At some time every peak of the 
Alps has been measured accurately or prox- 
imately, and in 1873 we have the measure- 
ment of the principal summits of the central 
eee chain, hitherto neglected for the more 
widely-known peaks of other portions of the 
Alps. The summits of this chain do not rise 
so high as those of Mont Blane, the Jungfrau, 
or the Matterhorn. M. Ziegler, a Swiss cor- 
responding member of the Royal Geographical 
Society, gives the altitude of several of them 
as follows: Monte de Piazzi, 3,570 metres= 
11,602.5 feet; Monte della Neve, 2,805 metres 
=9,116 feet; Colmo d’Entova, in the Val 
Malenco, 8,226 metres=10,484.5 feet. The 
Pass della Tempesta, in the Val Lanterna, 
2,560 metres=8,320 feet; the Colle Verva, in 
the district of Bernio, 2,400 metres=7,800 feet. 

The Admiralty surveys of the British Gov- 
ernment in the European seas have been, as 
usual, fruitful in good results. The harbors on 
the east coast of England have been resur- 
veyed, and the changes in the depths produced 
by both natural and artificial causes carefully 
noted. The explorations in the Mediterranean, 
the Dardanelles, and the Sea of Marmora, have 
brought to light the fact that there are strong 
under-currents in these seas running eastward, 
while the surface-current sets from the Black 
Sea toward the Mediterranean, 

Recent excavations made in Rome show that 
the ancient city, under the Tarquins, was large, 
strongly fortified, and contained an immense 
population. This is contrary to the impres- 
sion of modern historical critics, and confirma- 
tory of the tradition which prevailed in Rome 
in the time of Livy. Many photographs of the 
excavations in their present state have been 
exhibited in London, which show the great size 
and importance of the earliest buildings in 
Rome. The foundations of the ancient city 
have been laid open, which consist of enormous 
works, among of which were great tanks and 
wells. They are of oblong blocks of tufa, put 
together without mortar, the style of. building 
resembling that of the ruins of Etrurian cities. 

IV. Asra.—On this great continent geo- 
graphical discoveries are constantly going for- 
ward, and the past year they were more 
abundant and interesting than ever before. 
The explorations in Palestine have been con- 
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the English Palestine Exploration Fund, and 


during the past year, east of the Jordan, by 
the American Palestine Exploration Society, 
that region having been assigned to them 
by the English Society. Other explorers in 
rivate patenine particularly Rev. H. B. 
Tristram, and Messrs. Palmer, Tyrwhitt, and 
Drake, accomplished English explorers. and 
geographers, Mr. Johnson, late Syrian co 
and several American missionaries, have add 
to the volume of discoveries of the past year. 
The officers of the Palestine loration Fund 
have been at work for three or four years, and 
reference has been made to them in previous 
volumes of the Annuat Oyotopapia.. Their 
work has been of two kinds: they have ex- 
cavated at various points in and around Je- 
rusalem, and have made many discoveries, 
though none which absolutely settle the ques- 
tion of the exact site of some points of great- 
est scriptural interest; and partly previous 
to these excavations and partly since they 
have been in progress, one of the divisions 
of their exploring corps made a reconnais- 
sance survey from Beirout to Damascus; 
thence to the Sea of Galilee, and thence south 
through Galilee to Jerusalem, and subsequent- 
ly to Philistia and to Gaza. The Peninsula of 
Sinai was afterward surveyed under the direc- 
tion of the British Ordnance Survey, by Messrs, 
Palmer and Drake. Mr. Tristram and his y 
also explored with considerable thoroughness 
the ancient country of Moab east of the Dead 
Sea and the Lower Jordan, and found there 
the site and remains of the ancient tower of 
Magdala, the fortress of Macheras in which 
John the Baptist was imprisoned, and where 
he. was beheaded by Herod’s order; and the 
magnificent ruins of the Persian palace of 
Mashita, erected by Chosroes, one of the 
Sassanian kings, about a, p..700. These various 
reconnaissances have established the site of 
some important both of Biblical and pro- 
fane history, while others are still left indoubt. 
denone. hose discovered may be said to be 
Laisha, the Dan of the historic books of the 
Bible; Kedes, the Kedesh or Kadesh Naphthali 
of Scripture, one of the ancient cities of 
and the identification of Jebel Jermak as the 
highest of the Galilean mountains, There are 
still conflicts of opinion as to the site of Oaper- 
naum; and Gerar, where Isaac lived, is yet 
one of the lost cities. The results of the sur- 
vey of the Sinaitic peninsula have been thrown 
into some doubt oe elaborate exploration 
and essay of Dr. 2, who claims Jebel 
Musa is not Sinai, but that the true Sinai is at 
considerable distance from it in another part 
of the peninsula, and that this new mountain 
answers in full all the requirements.of the Si- 
nai of the Pentateuch, while Jebel Musa does 
not. The first American expedition of the 
Palestine Exploration Society, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Steever, U.S. A., set out 
in the autumn of 1872, and spent about five 
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months in explo east of the Jordan. 
About 600 square miles were surveyed, a fine 
map ro ES and many places of interest 
identi The explorations were in Edom 
and Moab. Various sites have been satis- 
factorily identified, and the position of Mounts 
Nebo and Pisgah determined. The levels of 
many important spots were taken, a number 
of ruins in Moab examined, and interesting in- 
scriptions copied. Meantime, mainly 
the active efforts of the Rev. Roswell D. - 
cock, D. D., the Exploration Society was more 
thoroughly organized, and provision made for 
extending the surveys of the region east of 
the Jordan over five years; the preparation of 
complete and accurate maps or series of maps 
of the whole region, on a very large scale; 
and the thorongh investigation of all ruins and 
sites of towns, etc., there, which can throw 
light on matters of sacred and profane history, 
For this purpose it was estimated that about 
$150,000 would be needed during the five 
years, and that amount has been nearly all 
subscribed. A second es in w a 
number of eminent Biblical scholars Sr pets 
left New York about Christmas, 1873, are 
now engaged in active e 

There is frequent mention in the Bible of 
Gezer, in the land of Canaan, a very ancient 
tic cateoed Résphiy Deng ieseoae aaah 

ente the year 

Mr. O. Gannean, to whom the world is mainly 
indebted for securing the ts of the 
Moabite Stone, has succeeded, through a refer- 
ence in an Arab chronicle, in discovering its 
site. The ruins show a large and ancient city, 
occupying a vast plateau on the summit of Jeb 
Azar,.which is about half-way between Jeru- 
salem and the Mediterranean. The Rey. Sam- 
uel Jessup, an American missionary, has re- 
cently given an account of the ruins of Husn 
Suleyman. They lie in a secluded spot in the 
heart of the Nusaireeyeh Mountains in Syria, 
two days’ journey from Tarabulus, or Tripoli, 
on the Mediterranean, of which hitherto but 
little has been known. The name denotes 
the ig 2 of Solomon, but the principal 
inclosure has not the situation or 
of a fortress; it may have been a summer pal- 
ace of some forgotten Syrian ruler, or a sacred 
inclosure erected in this secluded mountain- 
top for the worship of the sun. Mr. Jessup’s 
article, with engravings of the ruins, is pub- 
lished in the second statement of the Ameri- 
can Palestine Exploration Society. Mr. J. . 
Augustus Johnson has recently visited the 
people who dwell in the mountains which con- 
nect the Taurus with the Lebanon range, and 
lie along the Syrian coast. This peo- 
ple, he thinks, are the descendants of the an- 
cient Oanaanites, who, driven by 
conquerors from their former homes, found a 
secure refuge in these dark mountains. Their 
religion is a mixture of the worship of Baal, of 
Astarte, the Phoenician Venns, of fire, of the 
heavenly bodies, and of Mohammedanism and 
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Christianity, with traces of the Jewish law, 

all strangely blended. The report of the Pal- 

estine Exploration Society also contains fac- 

similes of the casts or “squeezes” from the 

famous ‘‘ Hamath inscriptions,” which are sup- 

ery to relate to the exploits of two Hamath 
ings who flourished about 800 years B. o. 

e Russian campaign of the summer of 
1873, which culminated in the capture of Khiva, 
has produced and will continue to produce 
important geographical and political results. 

ong the most im of recent geo- 


gra explorations is that of Mr. Jacob 
, in the southern part of the Arabian 
Peninsula, through the interior of Yemen, a 


country little known, and where traveling is 
perilous. His journey extended from Hode- 
gods, on the Red Sea, in a northerly direction 
gh the Wadi Flabouna, 18° 55’ north lati- 
tude. The first civilization in Arabia was de- 
veloped in Yemen, and was the work of a people 
who were not nomadic, but who were attached 
to the soil, and who believed in a plurality of 
gods. It was to study the monuments, ruins, 
and inscriptions of the ancient Sabean civili- 
zation that this perilous journey was under- 
taken, which involved an examination of the 
geographical features of the country, the ruins 
of ancient cities and of interesting monuments, 
from which Mr. Halevy brought back 686 in- 
scriptions. On several occasions he owed his 
safety to being an Israelite, to whom he found 
the inhabitants comparatively tolerant, espe- 
cially in Djaouf, east of Cana. In this part 
f the country he found many Sabean inscrip- 
an es ‘saw the source of the river Kharid, 
which runs toward the interior of Arabia and 
disappears, after fertilizing the numerous oases 
of the Djaouf. This seems to be the river 
alluded to by Strabo as having been crossed 
by the Romans under Alius Gallus, before 
entering the country of the Sabeans. Innu- 
merable ruins in a crumbling condition cover 
the soil on the banks of the Kharid and its 
affluent, the Medheb. 

Mr. Ney Elias, an English geographer, with 
but a single Chinese servant, made an im- 
portant and difficult. journey from Peking 
throngh Chinese Tartary and across the desert 
of Gobi to St. Petersburg, determining posi- 
tions by astronomical observations at certain 
points on the route. The geography of the 
region can now be correctly laid down. One 

his chief objects was to search for the ruins 
of the ancient capital of Genghis Khan, Kara- 
koram, but they could not be found in the 
vicinity where the city was said to be by Du 
Halde and Ydle. In the thirteenth century 
it was a vast camp of the great Khan, and 
the traveler Rabrnquis found there goldsmiths 
from Paris, and traders from other parts of 
Europe. Mr. Elias has also given in the 
“Proceedings of the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety,” vol. xviii, No. I, for January 16, 
1874, a very interesting résumé of Captain 
Prshewalsky’s explorations in Mongoia and 
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Northern Tibet from 1870 to 1878. Oap- 
tain Prshewalsky is a well-known Russian of- 
ficer and geographer, and the region over 
which he passed, traversing part of it several 
times, coincides in part with that of the Abbé 
Hue, but has not been visited by any other 
European traveler except in some small por- 
tions. His narrative will throw much light 
on the country and condition of the Tibetans. 
Dr. Martin, the etary of the French lega- 
tion of Peking, has written a paper upon the 
population, geographical position, and climate 
of Peking. His conclusion respecting the 
fo pe is that it has been greater than it 

now, that it has decreased during the pres- 
ent dynasty, that it has never been as great 
as has been supposed in Europe, and that it 
now consists of between 800,000 and 900,000 
Chinese, 85,000 Mohammedans, and about 200 
Europeans. 

Rev. Francis Mason, D, D., an American mis- 
sionary in Burmah, and well known as an em- 
inent naturalist, explored in November and 
December, 1878, Bhamo and the region around 
it, in Upper Burmah, and gave in the Mission- 
ary Magazine for April, 1874, a very full de- 
scription of the scenery, climate, people, and 
geography of: that region. Bhamo is in N. 
at. 24° 6’, E. long. (from Greenwich) 96° 54’. 
It is a place of great enterprise and trade, 
being situated at a navigable point on the east 
bank of the Irrawaddy, and is surrounded by 
mountains peopled by tribes of Shans, mostly 
independent, and Ka Khyens, a branch of the 
great Karen family. The mountains rise to 
aheight of from 6,000 to 10,000 feet above the 
sea near the city, and render its climate very 
mild and pleasant. Dr. Mason died at Ran- 
goon, on his return from Bhamo, March 3, 
1874. Mr. Vincent’s “Land of the White 
Elephant,” published February, 1874, is a con- 
tribution of great value to the geography, 
natural history, and life in Burmah and Siam. 

Dr, Schliemann, a German archeologist, a 
man of large wealth, and self-educated, has 
been for nearly two years engaged in explor- 
ing and excavating on the supposed site of 
ancient Troy. After long and difficult labor 
he succeeded in laying bare what he believes 
on very good grounds to be Priam’s house, 
and in exhuming a box of treasure of un- 
doubtedly remote antiquity, containing an im- 
mense gold goblet, jewels, precious stones, bat- 
tle-axes, shields, ornaments, and arms of of- 
fense, but was robbed of this by the Greeks. His 
discoveries threw much light on the ‘Tliad,” 
and especially onggest anew reading of the term 
“ Glaukopis Athéne,” which he in the light of 
the thousands of terra-cotta images of Minerva, 
with prominent breasts and the face of an 
owlet, renders the “Owl-faced Minerva.” The 
representation of the owl by the side of the 
armed goddess, was, he says, centuries later. 

Mr. J. T. Wood, whose labors in exploring 
the site of the Ephesian Temple of Diana we 
have noticed in previous volumes, has at last 
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exhumed the temple sufficiently to determine 
its size, its style of architecture, and the num- 
ber and size of its pillars or columns. Of these 
last, he says there were 100 nearly six feet in 
diameter. Some of the sculp figures on 
the columns are of rare beauty and perfection. 
There were 36 of these sculptu column 
mostly the gifts of kings. The dimensions o! 
the temple itself were 163 feet 9} inches by 
808 feet 4 inches. The platform on which it 
was built was 238 by 425 feet. 

V. Arrica.—On this great continent the 
geogre hical event of the year was the death 
of Dr. Livingstone. The result of his explora- 
tion, west and northwest of Tanganyika, seems 
to be, that the five lakes are the sources of the 
Congo, and that the Lualuba, or Luapula, is a 
tributary of that great river, Of the various 
expeditions sent in search or in aid of Living- 
stone, some failed, others returned without ac- 
complishing their object, and others still are 
pursuing other branches of Mg aN re- 
search. Dr. Nachtigall reached Wadai (the 
country where Dr. Vogel lost his life), whence 
he traveled by Darfour to Kordofan, reach- 
ing Khartoum near the close of the year, 
He is the first European who has communi- 
cated any information respecting Wadai. Dr. 
Gerhard Rohlfs started near the close of the 
year upon an expedition, at the expense of 
the Viceroy of Egypt, for the exploration of 
the Libyan Desert, having with him a bota- 
nist, a geologist, and a geographer; and Dr. 
Hildebrand, a German botanist, has under- 
taken an expedition to East Africa, from 
which important results are anticipated. The 
return of Sir Samuel Baker was very grati- 
fying, the greatest interest having been felt 
in this country for his personal safety, and for 
the success of his ition for the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade in the regions of the 
Upper Nile. He was several times in. great 
peril of assassination, but at last triumphed so 
far as to overcome the principal chiefs en, 
in that traffic. It isdoubtful, however, wh 
it will be permanently suppressed. . Mi 
the celebrated Italian traveler in Africa, a na- 
tive of Venice, about two years ago undertook a 

ourney of exploration southwest of the White 

ile, and partly through the country first vis- 
ited by Dr. Schweinfurth, with a design of 
reaching and ay 3 the western shores of 
Lake Mwutan Nzigi (the Albert Nyanza), His 
death occurred in the Monbutta country, Octo- 
ber 21, 1872. He had spent the best years of 
his life in Africa, and had traveled farther up 
the Nile, following the course of the river, 
than any other white man. On the west coast, 
MM. Compeigne and Marche have undertaken 
to penetrate equatorial Africa in the vicinity 
of the Gaboon. Their object was, to trace the 
course of the Ogowai and the lakes to which 
it is supposed to lead, one of which is rted 
to be avery large one. A German caaetiiion, 
organized by Dr, Bastian and the Berlin Geo- 
graphical Society, left last spring for the ex- 
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ploration of Loango. The doctor and his asso- 
ciates passed some time on the coast gathering 
information and preparing for this t 
expedition, in the course of which end made 
several excursions. The information re- 
ceived led them to believe that after a thr 
weeks’ journey from the coast they would reach 
an open country with metalliferous mountains, 
where a people dwell who understand the 
manufacture of gunpowder, and that a great 
river is there spoken of by the natives, vari- 
ously called the Congo, Hong and Lualali. 
They are confirmed in their lief that they 
will find an indigenous race of dwarfs in these 
lands similar to those seen by Du Chaillu, sev- 
eral specimens of this type having been met 
with upon the coast. They are called Obon; 
Babongo, or Vambuta, but Dr. Bastian _de- 
clares their proper name to be Bari or Bali. 
A renewed interest has been excited in the 
ld and diamond fields of South Africa dur- 
ing the year, by the report of other and 
richer veries of both gold and diamonds 
in that region. Mr. Dixon, an English arche- 
ologist, has for some time been exploring 
the two remarkable chambers known as the 
king’s and queen’s chambers, in the interior of 
the Pyramid of Ghizeh, By means of a wire, 
introduced between the joints of the masonry. 
he found a space, and was thereupon indu 
to i ite the me of the queen’s rend 
when he discovered a p way, eight by 
nine inches in dimensions, evidentl a ventila- 
ting-flue. Its terminus has not yet found, 
Within the passage-way he found a bronze 
hook, which is supposed to be the most an- 
cient specimen of bronze now existing. 
AvsTRALASIA AND Potyyesta.—New Gu 
or Papua, one of the largest islands of Aus- 
tralasia, discovered about three hundred years 
ago, has long remained snexpicees except at 
a few points on its coast. It is inhabited by 
two distinct races: a black race, of gigantic 
stature, supposed to be cannibals, of low grade 
mentally, the men going nearly or entirely nude, 
and resi all attempts on the part of white 
men to explore their country; and a copper- 
colored race of higher Gai ne and gentler 
hacen) hecgaae sf clothed vat the We'd 
on), the women profusely and artistically 
pcre Mar friendl and but slightly 
inclined to cannibalism. is latter race in- 
habit the southern or southeastern paren 
of the island. Captain Moresby, of H. B. M. 
ship Basilisk, made in 1873 an extensive ex- 
ata of the southern coast, and was very 
‘avorably impressed with the character of the 
natives; and Rey. W. Wyatt Gill, one of the 
missionaries of the London Missionary Society, 
who has visited this coast three times, con- 
firms Captain Moresby’s narrative. Mr. J. 
Thompson and Dr. Maxwell penetrated to the 
great mountain-ranges which traverse the isl- 
and of Formosa from north to south, and found 
it inhabited by a robust, well-built race of 
savages of aggressive disposition. 
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GEORGIA. The Legislature met on the 
8th of January, and remained in session until 
February 17th, during which time 321 acts 
and 15 resolutions were The prin- 
cipal acts were one ‘‘to repeal the usury 
laws, and to fix the rate of interest in cases 
where the contracting ies make the con- 
tract in writing in re thereto;” an- 
other providing a public school fand for the 
State; an act reapportioning the representa- 
tives among the different counties; and an 
act “authorizing the issue of bonds for the 
payment of past-due interest, for the redemp- 
tion of ne bonds, and for such bonds as 
may fall due within the next three years.” 

y this act the Governor is directed to issue 
bones of the State ee the amount of $2,10)- 
, and bearing eight per cent. interest, wit 
semi-annuul coupons attached, payable in the 
city of New York, onthe 1st day of April 
and the 1st day of October in each year; 
$100,000 of these bonds are to be made 
payable on the 1st day of April, 1874, and 
the same amount on that day in each suc- 
ceeding year until the whole amount is paid. 
The Governor is directed to increase the per- 
ay on Te to jae ngs in oo 
year 1874, an every su ing year unti 
the whole of the bonds issued under this act 
shall be paid, so that the taxes to be collected 
in these years shall exceed the amount other- 
wise authorized to be collected by the sum of 
$100,000; and the faith of the State is pledged 
that the money thus raised shall be applied to 
the redemption of these bonds. The leading 
ppetoes ns were as follows, viz.: Oon- 
tingent fund, $20,000; Atlanta University, 
colored, $8,000; Academy of the Blind, $11,- 
000; Deaf and Dumb Institution, $13,500; 
interest on the public debt, $600,000; State 
public buildings, $20,000 ; State Lunatic 
Asylum, $105,000; estate of Linton Stephens, 
$5,250; claims of proclamation printers, $27,- 
689.15; Russel Sage, $375,000. 

General John B. Gordon was chosen United 
States Senator. Towards the close of the 
year some discussion was had upon the ques- 
tion of calling a Constitutional Convention, 
but the general sentiment of the people seemed 
to be adverse to the scheme, owing to the 
expense it would entail, though the propriety 
of some changes in the organic law was ad- 
mitted. The subject of cheap transportation 
between the cotton States and the grain-grow- 
ing region of the West attracted much atten- 
tion in the State in the early part of the year. 
The States of Georgia, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, and Florida, had in 1870 an aggregate 


population of 3,074,455. They produced 57,- 


215,600 bushels of grain, while the annual 
consumption is 104,521,470, leaving a deficit 
of 47,305,870 bushels. Owing to the cost of 
transportation and the consequent high price 
of grain, more than 5,000,000 acres of land in 
these States are forced into the production of 
cereals, while, if planted in cotton, they would 
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add 2,500,000 bales to the foreign exports, in- 
creasing the value of those exports to about 
$100,000,000 annually. To remedy these diffi- 
culties, the most favored plan was the con- 
struction of the Atlantic and Great Western 
Canal. To discuss this project, a convention 
was called by Governor Smith to meet at 
Atlanta on May 20th, to which the Governors 
of the various States of the South, West, and 
Northwest, and delegates from various muni- 
cipalities, and from the farmers’ granges, were 
invited. It met at the appointed time, was 
attended by over 150 delegates, and after two 
days’ deliberation adopted a memorial to Con- 
gress, the concluding portion of which, ex- 
plaining the plan, and setting forth its ad- 
vantages, was as follows: . 


A glance at the map will be sufficient to show 
that, fromthe great lakes to thé Mississippi River, 
there is a vast expanse of country, divided by the 
Appalachian chain, which separates the waters of the 
Atlantic from those which flow into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. The Ohio and the James Rivers have their 
sources among the mountains of this chain, and, 
farther south, also the Tennessee, the Coosa, and the 
Ocmulgee. Present surveys have demonstrated 
that itis feasible to connect by canal the Ohio with 
the James River, and the Tennessee with the Ocmul- 
gee: and thus, so to speak, turn the Mississippi into 
the Atlantic at Norfolk and at the.Southeastern At- 
lantic ports. The merits of the James River and the 
Kanawha Canal have been fully discussed, and we 
will not pause here to repeat the many reasons which 
have been offered in favor of this great work. We 
crave _ attention, however, fora moment, while 
we point out some of the advantages which would 
flow from the construction of the Atlantic and Great 
Western Canal, connecting the Mississippi, through 
the Tennessee River, with the Southeastern Atlantic 


rts. : 
Pethe Tennessee enters the Ohio a short distance 
above the confluence of the latter with the Missis- 
sippi. From this point the general direction of the 
Tennessee is southeast, to its great hend at Gunters- 
ville, in the State of Alabama. At that point the 
Coosa and the Tennessee approach each other—there 
being only a narrow neck of land between them, 
Across this isthmus a canal thirty miles long would 
connect these two rivers, and open navigation to 
Rome, Georgia. From Rome the route follows the 
Etowah to its nearest point of approach to the Oc- 
mulgee River, and down the latter to the city of Ma- 
con, and thence tothe sea. Nature has already sup- 
lied the greater portion of this route, and it remains 
‘or us to complete the work which she has so well 
begun. The route has been surveyed by distin- 
guished engineers of the War Department, and has 
een pronounced by them eminently feasible, 

It offers the following advantages : y 

1. Cheap transportation. According to the official 
reports the cost of transporting a ton of grain 
from St. Louis to the Southeastern Atlantic ports, 
by this route, would be $4.88. It costs, by rail, 
$14.40. The saving upon each ton would be $9,52— 
amounting in the aggregate to about $14,000,000 per 
annum, upon grain alone, to be divided hetween the 
producer and the consumer, 7 

2. This route would be open the entire year, 
never rendered impracticable by ice in winter, nor 
by drought in summer. , : 

8. It would greatly increase the eoasting-trade, 
furnishing employment during the winter months 
(when the Niagara Ship-Canal shall be opened) to 
the steamers and other vessels engaged during sum- 
mer upon the lakes. 

4, The route passes through immense forests of 
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yellow pine ; and the West would be able to obtain 
the best lumber in unlimited quantities, and at low 


prices. 
5. a ns all the noms ie ry oes g 
sissi, iver, as a market for i bacon, 
and Ther produe the demand Er witch will con* 
stantly increase. this the West would be abso- 
lutely without a competitor. 
6. It will eap for raw cot- 
ton to the other sections, and for the manufactured 
article in return. Such adv would certain- 
ly develop the manufacture cotton to a vast 
extent in the Western, Northwestern, and Eastern 


States. 

In view of these considerations, we most ee gt 
fully and earnestly w the Government of the 
United States to extend such aid to these works as 
will insure their speedy construction. 

A resolution was also passed requesti 
Congress to have surveys made for a can: 
from the mouth of South Chickamauga Creek, 
in the Tennessee River, to Rome, Ga., on the 
Coosa River. 

The Atlanta & Richmond Air-Line Rail- 
road, from Atlanta, Ga., to Charlotte, N. ©., 
was completed in May. The earnings 
of the Central Railroad and Banking Com- 
pany, with branches, were $3,489,398,03 ; net 
earnings, $777,296.48. The assets at the close 
of the year amounted to $4,104,990.49; direct 
liabilities, $3,686,500; liabilities as indorser, 
$1,492,500. The number of bales of cotton 
carried in 1871-"72 was 892,804; in 1872-°78, 
439,826. 

Two important decisions affecting Georgia 
were rendered in the Supreme Court of the 
United States during the year; one declarin 
the retrospective features of the homeste: 
act, and the other the relief or stay law, uncon- 
stitutional. 

In the State courts, the most noteworthy 
decision was rendered by Judge Head, of the 
Supreme Conrt, maintaining that the marriage 
of slaves was valid at common law, and that 
their pot aes) must be regarded as legitimate, 
whether born in slavery or since emancipation. 

The finances of the State appear to be as- 
suming a sounder status. The receipts into the 
Treasury from all sources, for the year ending 
December 81, 1878, including the proceeds of 
the sale of bonds, and the balance on hand Jan- 
uary 1, 1878, amounted to $3,172,788.74; dis- 
bursements, including the amount for principal 
and interest paid upon the public debt, $2,250,- 
282.49. The amount of public debt, principal 
and interest, paid, was $1,335,767.73. © 
bonded debt outstanding at the close of the 
year aggregated $8,342,500, of which $237,000 
are payable in 1874. The annual interest on 
this debt is $586,460. The eight per cent. 
bonds to the amount of $1,200,000, provided 
by the act referred to above, were all placed 
at par at an expense of less than one per cent., 
+ greater portion being disposed of in the 

tate. 

The taxable property in 1878 amounted to 
$242,487,382; in 1874 it is estimated at $250,- 
000,000. A tax of four and a half tenths of 
one per cent., producing $1,125,000, it is be- 
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lieved, will be sufficient, with the income from 
other sources, to meet all just demands upon 
the Treasury. Of the tax of one-tenth 
of one per cent., levied under the act to 
vide for the payment of claims due to 
of 1871, there had been collected, prior to De- 
cember Ist, the sum of $176,287.01, of which 
$174,000 were apportioned among the different 
counties; $250,000 were distributed to the 
counties by the State for the current expenses 
of schools during the year. At the close of 
the year the State School Commissioner had 
received reports of school operations in 118 
counties, in most of which three months’ 
schools had been maintained. y 
The State University is in a flourishing con- 
dition. At the close of the session, on August 
6th, thirty-three degrees were conferred; the 
number of students matriculated during the 
year was 318, viz.: classical course, 58; scien- 
tific course, 26; eclectic erg ok Sopho- 
more class, 51; law school, 16; State ; 
158. Of the whole number, 219 belonged in 
The State College of Agriculture 
oh ee a at i ipo wae 
ulture, engineering, and app: c 
try. Toward the close of 1872 the North Geor- 
ea College, located at Dahlon 
ame a branch of the State Colle a 
department of the university. It was formal- 
ly opened in January, 1878, and during its first 
session had 177 students. The income of the 
university during the year was $34,798.92; 
disbursements, $82,902.26. The expenditures 
on account of the State College, not including 
repairs, were $12,966.09. The number of pupils 
admitted to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum was 
67, and six completed their term of instruction 
during the hn The ordinary wrap! were 
$18,500. e expenditures for the Academy 
for the Blind were $14,200. The number of 
patients in the Lunatic Asylum was 576; con- 
victs in the penitentiary, 664, of whom 93 
were white, and 571 colored; one white and 
19 colored were females. The buildings at 
Milledgeville have been unoccupied for several 
years, the convicts being le and employed 
on public works in various parts of the State. 
This lease — on A , 1874, and, if the 
slature should decide not to renew it, the 
buildings would have to be enlarged and re- 


ired. 
Pathe State indorsement was given to bonds 
of the North & South Georgia Railroad Com- 


pany to the amount of $240,000, being $12,000 
fed mile on twenty miles of completed road. 
e Macon & Brunswick Railroad, havin 
failed to pay the interest on its bonds indorse: 
by the State, was in July, in pursnance of the 
act authorizing the indorsement, by an Exeeu- 
tive order, turned over to a receiver, who has 
since managed it in the interest of the State. 
The Governor, in his annual message at the 
beginning of the new year, recommends the 
establishment of a department of agriculture, 
to have the supervision of the mineral inter- 
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ests and resources of the State, as well as of 
the application of chemistry to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts. 
The movements of cotton in the State for 
the year, as compared with the precedin: 
ear, according to the Financial Chronicle o: 
ew York, were as follows: 


EXPORTED FROM SAVANNAH. | 1872-78. | 1871-72. 
To foreign ports—upland 373.790 201.43 
Remini | stm | wae 
To coastwise ports—sea-island 6,774 ber 

stasis snes acisaes onl il or ra A 
Stock at close of year—sea-island 536 36 
GND: aa Seles Succ Pack ons oe 625,871 459,011 
DEDUCT: 

Received from Beaufort and 
“oy re Sr oe ian 
from Florida sis 'd 5,648 2.401 
Btock besinaing vesr—eneiel'a. 36 * 00 
ae ene ae 11,832 8,472 
Total product for the year...... 614,039 450,539 


The consumption of cotton in the mills of 
the State, according to the census in 1870, was 
24,820 bales, or 10,921,176 lbs.; in 1878, ac- 
cording to the Chronicle, 39,122 bales, or 17,- 
213,790 Ibs. 
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GERMANY, an empire in Europe, reéstab- 
lished January 18, 1871. The Emperor, Wil- 
liam I., was born March 22, 1797. He is a son 
of King Frederick William IIL, of Prussia, 
and Queen Louisa, and was married June 11, 
1829, to Augusta, daughter of the Grand-duke 
Charles Frederick of Saxe-Weimar. The heir- 
apparent, Frederick William, born October 18, 
1831, has the official title of Crown-prince of 
the German Empire, and Crown-prince of - 
Prussia. He was married January 25, 1858, 
to Victoria, Princess Royal of Great Britain 
and Ireland, born November 21, 1840. Off- 
spring of the union are, three sons, Frederick 

illiam, born 1859; Henry, born 1862; Wal- 
demar, born 1868; and four daughters, Char- 
lotte, born 1860; Victoria, born 1866 ; Sophia, 
born 1870; Margaretha; born 1872. Imperial 
Chancellor (Reichskanzler), Otto, Prince von 
Bismarck-Schénhausen ; President of the Im- 
ro Chancery (Reichskanzler-Amt), Del- 

riick, Minister of State. 

The following table exhibits all the states 
of the German Empire, the area, the popula- 
tion, the number of representatives of every 
German state in the Federal Council, and’ the 
number of deputies who represent each state 
in the Reichstag 

The Federal Council has nine standing com- 
mittees: 1, For the army and fortresses; 2. 


in Votes in | Deputies 
STATES. Square Miles. cere Federal | to the 
? Council. |Refchstag. 
PP (including Lanenbarg).........2..0secceececeveeeseee 499 656, 17 | 236 
2. Bavaria ae i 908 wT eee one 6 48 
t Wartembarg. berg er Tei 560 4 Ftd 
5 Baden paced a seat 16h, 3 id 
ign 2 ee ae 
. Oldenburg.......-...-- Z 2/470 312,596 1 3 
10. Mecklenburg-Strelitz Fy 1,131 96, 1 1 
11. Branswick 1,425 811,764 2 3 
12. Saxe-Meiningen z 953 187,957 1 2 
e-Coburg Gotha. F 700 iso | 1 | 2 
SEP IADURIE 5 op: ¢ sicagen Suess 906 203,437 1 2 
16. Schwarzburg-Rudolstad 364 5,523 1 1 
17. Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. - 2 333 67,191 1 1 
pa OE Se eee 438 56,224 1 1 
19. Renss-Greitz (older line).... 123 45,094 1 s 
20. Reuss-Schleitz (younger line = 820 89,032 1 4 
21. Schaumbnrg-' Kestsee g 11 82,059 1 1 
22, Lippe Detmold 438 111,185 1 1 
23. Lubeck....... on 109 52,158 1 1 
24, Bremen .. eg 97 122,402 1 1 
Bi BEAMOO Ey aeons os snr c nes # 158 338, 1 3 
26. Alsace- 5 5,596 1,549,587 1 15 
German ETS 48,624 oT; i 
pis 2, = 
BAe ONS COR ee BREESE Ere Aer ioc ny <2 en eee 208,789 41,060,695 59! 307 


navy; 3. taxes, tariff, and excise; 4, com- 
merece; 5. railroads, posts, and felegearbes 
6. justice; 7. accounts; 8. Foreign Affairs; 
9, Alsace-Lorraine.. The Emperor appoints the 
members of the first committee, except the 
member of Bavaria, and all those of the sec- 
ond; the members of the other committees 
are elected by the Federal Council. 

The members of the Reichstag are elected 
by universal suffrage and ballot, for the term 
of three years. The first Reichstag, elected in 
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1871, consisted of 882 members; the second, 
elected in 1874, was to contain also 15 mem- 
bers for Alsace-Lorraine. 

The census of 1871 showed the religious di- 
vision of the population composing the Ger- 
man Empire as follows: Evangelical Church 
(under which head the census embraces the 
United Evangelical Church, Lutherans, and 
Reformed), 25,581,709; Roman Oatholics, 14,- 
867,091; Greek Catholics, 2,660; Ohristian 
sects of various denominations, 79,553; Tsrael- 
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ites, 512,171; other forms of re 1,917; 
religious profession unknown, 15,594. Ro- 


man Catholics constitute a majority in Alsace- 
Lorraine bts per cent.), Bay: (71.8 per 
cent.), and Baden (64.5 per sent.) 5 they are 
a considerable minority (83.5 per 
cent.), Wurtemberg (80.4 per cent.), Hesse 
(27.9), and Oldenburg (22.6 per cent.); they 
a number from 8 to 1 per cent. in Saxe- 
, Bremen, see, eens Brunswick, 
Hamburg, Saxony, it, and Schaumburg- 
Lippe, and less than 1 per cent. in all the other 
ponte yae — —_ emery 4.1 per cent. > the 
pulation am , 8.0 per cent. in Hesse, 
.6 per cent. in Alsace-Lorraine, from 2 to 1 
cent. in Bavaria, Baden, Prussia, Waldeck, 
paper) ps and ee less than 
1 per cent. in the other states. the German 
es only two are Catholics, the of 
varia and Saxony. The Old Catholics have 
about 100 congregations and 55,000 members. 


All the states of Germany, with the excep- Berne 


tion of the three Hanse towns, which are 
democratic republics, are constitutional mon- 
archies; in the two grand-duchies of Mecklen- 
burg the political institutions had, in 1873, an 
entirely feudal character; but, in accordance 
with an imperial law, passed in 1873, a consti- 
tutional form of government, providing for the 
representation of all classes of the people, will 
be introduced in 1874. pg Bavaria, Sax- 
ony, Wurtemberg, Baden, and have Di- 
ets consisting of two Chambers; all the oth- 
er states have only one Chamber. In Prus- 
sia, Bavaria, Saxony, babes soit Bade 
Hesse, Brunswick, Schwarzburg, Waldeck, an 
Schaumburg- ips women can succeed after 
‘the extinction of the male line; but not in the 
other states. 

The number of professors and students at the 
‘German universities, in 1873, was as follows: 


8.714 


17,463 
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hy, is counted am the German 
Lecwaee rly Each unive: at least four 
faculties: theology, phil y, law, and med- 
icine. In Breslau, Bonn, and there 


ar hi 
; Munich, Wurzburg, ve 
only md of eee ™ ; the others 
only o testant theology. reslau, Bonn, 
and Munich, some of the professors of Catho- 
lic veence ¢ Bees Old Catholics, Munich, Wurz- 
burg, and Tubingen have, moreover, a faculty 
of political economy; and Tubingen one of 
natural science. 

At the following universities, outside of the 
German Empire, the German is ex- 
clusively or predominantly used, in the 


heb of literature they may be counted as 
erman universities: 


The German Empire has 10 
stitutes, namely: 2 in Berlin, 1 in Munich, 1 in 
Stuttgardt, 1 in Carlsruhe, 1 in Dresden, 1 in 
Hanover, 1 in eae Sse: in Darm- 
stadt, 1 in Brunswick, with an gate of 
860 teachers and 4,428 students. The num- 
ber of gymnasia in 1871 was 880 (209 in Prus- 
sia, 28 in Bavaria, 17 in Saxony, 16 in Wur- 
temberg, 18 in Baden, 6 in H. 12 in the 
Thuringian States, 9 in Mecklen ne, 4 in 
Oldenburg, 5 in Brunswick, 4 in Anhalt, 7 in 
the other German States, exclusive of Alsace- 
Lorraine), of Realgymnasia 14, of pro-gym- 
nasia and Latin schools 214, of Realschulen 
and Birgerschulen of a higher grade 485, 
with an aggregate number of 177,379 stu- 
dents, of whom 72.5 per cent. were Protes- 
tants, 18,8 per cent. Catholics, and 8.7 per 
cent. Israelites. 

The budget estimates of the empire for the 
year 1874 fix the total expenditures at 148,- 
000,000 thalers. The sources of revenue were 
calculated at 126,000,000 thalers; the remain- 
der, amounting to 22,000,000 thalers, falli 
to the charge of the individual States, 
pro rata of population. The sum of 121,000,- 
000 was pl under the head of ordinary or 
continuing (fortlaufende) e and the 
sum of 27,000,000 under the head of extraor- 


—in all, twenty universities, of which nine are 
in Prussia, three in Bavaria, two in Baden, 
one each in Wurtemberg, Hesse, Saxony, Saxe- 
Weimar, Mecklenburg, and Alsace-Lorraine. 
Sometimes the Academy of Munster, contain- 
ing the two faculties of Catholic theology and 


dinary expenses. The ordinary expenditures 
were distributed as follows: 
Imperial Chancery... «.......++++s000s ei 
Fo Ofte... 1,660,000 
mperia . 
mapertal Navgenes en 4,611,000 
interest on the imperial debt, 2,420,000 
mperial Andit.........s.0s56 98.000 
Supreme Court of Commerce. 100,000 
War pensions ...........6ss05 12,660.000 
Remunerations for rent... +++ 5,861,000 
Imperial Railrond-Office.......4.++«++ 40,000 
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_ The public debt on April 8, 1873, amounted debts of the particular States were as fol- 
- to only 1,717,150 thalers, which was to be lows (value expressed in marks; one mark 
paid off in the course of the year. The = 24 cents): 


Pablic Money (in- 
STATES. YEAR. | Public Debt proper. rag te ag Railroad Debt. Total Debt. 
colamn. 
Marks. Marks, Marks. Marks. 

1872 673,650,156 61,387,629 378 1,817,888,584 

1872 5,249,190 |... seecsee eenTe ° Powni90 

1871 810,932,456 36,000,000 364,473,060 675,405,462 

1872 009,750 36,000,000 252,000,000 845,009,750 

1878 82,748,948 10,285.713 242'432'924 325,181,572 

1872 023,048 11,142,855 242,864,784 803,887,832 

1872 26,884,295 ‘7,871,426 16,788,856 43,673,152 

1872 82.550,000 3,000,000 579,000 54,130,000 

1872 8,080,707 1,800,000 2,928,200 11,003,907 

shee 8, 2,400,000 ESAS 8,400,000 

1872 16,951,164 ‘000,000 24,115,200 41,066,364 

1871 13,362, 3,000,000 56,673,100 69,936,000 

1872 8,500, 1,800,000 7,240,000 10,740,000 

1872 8,288,822 LAOD,000 PPTs Fees 8,288,824 

1873 7,860,000 1,800,000 8,600,000 11,460,000 

1872 7,965,081 2,850,000 7,965,081 

1871 2,177,100 600,000 2,177,100 

1872 4,202,748 450,000 4,202,748 

1872 3,265,500 630,000 8,265,000 
1872 1,335,900 390,000 1,335,900 
1872 2,000,550 960,000 2,000,550 

1872 1,476,000 1,116,000 5,166,000 

3 | iets at 

1872 85,269.810 58,757,929 

1871 91,047,669 121,047,669 

1,504,400,000 190,184,000 1,946,700,000° | 8,451,000.000 


The following table shows the organization tance. Both have entered the customs union 
of the imperial army on the peace-footing: for a part of their territory. Besides a part 
of Hamburg and Bremen, a few small districts 


ante Osicers, /Rankand ils) Hones. of Baden (on the frontier of Switzerland) and 

Staff and officers not be- of Prussia do not belong to the customs union. 

longing to regiments..| 2,056 8.526 On the other hand, the customs union com- 

470 battalions ., 9,681 | 274,711 4,365 r . 1 

Cavalry, 465 | 2/854 | “65'513 | 69/326 prises the entire grand-duchy of Luxemburg, 
and 1 —oe 439 and one small commune of the Tyrol. 

ote ye | acct ln yo" The rgpactirey payer e na Sees apis 

Battalions, 19 battal'ns 370 9,568 141 to a treaty signed July 8, 1867, and in force 

einen tkint .— in — fea January 1, 1868, till December 31, 1877, 

JN ape saa is at Berlin. All the receipts of the Zollverein 

fa EEL EERE 17.096 | 401,659 | 6.158 are paid into a common exchequer, and its 

The total strength of the imperial tributed pro rata of the population among the 

the war-footing is as Bio ae neo members of the league. The chief sources of 


revenue are custom duties, mainly on imports 


Rank and File! Horses. and taxes upon spirits, wine, beet-root sugar, 
676.486. | 220,542 and tobacco. ‘ 
245,793 | 81,735 The movement of shipping in the German 
rr ett Wa ports was, in 1872, as follows: 
LBS. AEN TAS TOTAL VESSELS, | TOTAL STEAMERS. 


The imperial fleet-of-war consisted in July, TARE 
1873, of 47 vessels, of which 5 were iron-clads, 
and 5 sailing-vessels, with an aggregate of 871 
guns, 47,354 tons, and 45,070 horse-power. In 
the course of construction were 8 vessels (of 
which 6 were iron-clads), with an te 
of 54 guns, and 39,700 horse-power. e Ger- 
man Navy was manned by 3,840 sailors, and 
offieered by 1 admiral, 1 vice-admiral, 3 rear- 
admirals, 44 captains, and 237 lieutenants. 

According to the new German Oonstitution, 
the German Empire constitates one customs 
and one commercial territory, with a common 
customs line. Hamburg and Bremen have the 
right to remain outside the common line of 
customs until they themselves demand admit- § The total length of railroads of Germany 


= 
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and Luxem open for traffic was as fol- 
= on rks Is78 (in kilometres) : 


craves, |Site [Pn ne Bronte | at 

8,928 2,349 | 7,404 | 13,681 

tat | ‘ai | 3005 | gost 

ied 62 227 18 
1,122 — 7/2 

1,001 1384 ... | 1,185 

13 adea 457 a4 

Ld “i0 ee ie 

9,831 8,030 | 10,057 | 22,918 

The commercial navy of Germany was, in 
1872, composed as follows: : 


.: 
a 


a 
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TOTAL VESSELS.|TO. STEAMERS.| 5... 
No, | Tonnage, breve 
92 | 20,827 | 4,848 
xg 
3] 3a |e 
8 95 60 
24 | 6,006 | 1,879 
(—— 
belonged ' 
rth-Sea 672 | — 689, 188,830 
| oo $0 | e1sast (108 26,348 “st 
Total, 1872... .| 5,082 | 1,308,988 165,178 | 29,189 
1871... .| 5,122 | 1,305,819 |180 | 1: 
Jsv0..] 8319 | 800361190 | Jonoat | S0ceeT 


The movement of emigration from the ports ' 
of Bremen and Hamburg was as follows: 


191 
T217 


The postal statistics of the empire are as follows Bavaria and Wurtemberg retaining their 


own postal administration) : 
Revenue. Expenditures, 
Siorae 24,857,429 thalers, 
5,415,784 5,014, ; 


The extension of electric telegraphs is shown 


by the follo table (in kilometres; 1 kilo- 
metre = 0.62 mile): 
uberis | Bavaria, | Wurtemberg. | Total, 
i : 87,570 
Wires... feos | snore | aaas | 190300 


The fourth and last session of the first Ger- 
man Reichstag was opened by the Emperor in 
person on March 12th. The speech from the 
throne ape vee a, ects which would 
engage its attention. 1e Emperor rr ex- 
pressed his confidence in the peaceful develop- 
ment of France, and announced that in con- 
— of the earlier payment of the war 
indemnity her territory was likely to be evac- 
uated before the stipulated time. The contin- 
uance of the amicable relations with the Em- 
perors of Austria and Russia was represented 
to be a guarantee of the continued peace of 
Europe. The Reichstag reélected by acclama- 
tion Dr. Simson as President, and Prince 
Hohenlohe and Herr von Bonnignen as Vice- 
Presidents. In accordance with the proposi- 
tion of the Federal Council, the law on the 


imperial mail was so amended as to reduce con- 
siderably the postage on money-letters. Two 
new treaties had been concluded with 
Italy and Sweden, which the Reichstag readily 
en They pose a) Bo postage of 
24 Silbergroschen (= 6 cents) now prevailing 
for all letters to any place within the German 
Empire to the intercourse with these 
two countries. How largely the former rates 
are reduced by these treaties may be seen from 
the fact that only a short time age the postage 
on a letter to Naples was 18 Silbergroschen 
(= 381 cents). The provision of cards 
and me orders has been included in the 
treaty with Italy. Communications from the 
imperial Postmaster-General Stephan an- 
nounced it as probable that similar treaties, 
accepting the uniform age of 2} Silber- 
groschen, would be concluded with Spain, Por- 
tugal, France, and Greece. It was even ascer- 
tained that preparations had been 
made by the Postmaster-General, whom ‘the 
Germans frequently call “our oltke,” 
for an international co: to deliberate on 
the introduction of an “international” or 
“ world’s ”. 


Of equ importance for the commerce of 
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Germany was the law on the new coinage 
which the Reichstag adopted for the purpose 
of ing out the law of December 4, 1871. 
inaportal gold cola bersteusk: of oruick iter 
i ¢c i of which 1394 
hee will: contain a ery) tine gold. 2. 
he tenth part of this gold coin will be named 
a “mark,” and be divided into one hundred 
pfennigs. 3. Besides the imperial gold coin 
of ten marks, there shall also be struck im- 
perial gold coins of twenty marks, 69% pieces 
of which will contain a pound of fine gold. 
4. The mixture of alloy in the coins will be 
fixed in the proportion of 900 parts gold to 100 
parts copper. Accordingly, 125,,, ten-mark 
Pieces, and 62,,,, twenty-mark pieces, will 
respectively weigh a pound. The imperial gold 
coins bear upon the one side the imperial eagle 
with the inscription “Deutsches Reich,” an 
a statement of the value in marks, as well as 
the year of the coinage; on the other side, the 
likeness of the sovereign princes, or the sym- 
bols of <ctabg sat = of the free towns, with a 
corresponding device. 6. All payments which 
exiting law are made in silver money of 
t currency, of South-German currency, of 
Lubeck or Hamburg customary currency, or in 
thaler of the ene we a reckoning, may be 
effected in the imperial gold coins, reckoned— 
the ten-mark piece fur the value of 3} thaler, 
or 5 fl. 50 krenzer of South-German currency, 
or 8 mark 5} shilling of the Lubeck and Ham 
bl | currency, or 3,5 thaler of the Bremen 
gold reckoning; the twenty-mark piece, for 
the value of 6% thaler, or 11 f. 40 kreuzer of 
South-German currency, or 16 mark 10% shil- 
ling of the Lubeck and Hamburg currency, or 
Lior ned of the Bremen gold reckoning. — 7. 

e of other gold coins besides those 
introd by this law, as well as of large 
silver coins, with the exception of memorial 
medals, is prohibited. 8. gold coins now 
current in the States of Germany will be with- 
drawn for the account and at the cost of the 
empire in proportion to the issue of the new 
coins. The total amount of the new gold 
coinage produced by the mint, partly in twenty- 
mark, partly in ten-mark pieces, up to March 
15, 1873, was, according to a statement of the 
federal Commissioner Michaelis, 581,260,000 
marks; the larger portion of the former gold 
coins has y been withdrawn. Of silver 
coins, there are to be coined about 400,000,000 
marks, namely, 50,000,000 five-mark pieces, 
150,009,000 one-mark pieces, 100,000,000 one- 
half-mark pieces, 100,000,000 one-fifth-mark 
pieces. Of nickel and copper coins about 
100,000,000 are to be coined. 

The Reichstag ratified a new commercial 
treaty which had been concluded with Persia. 
The Chancellor of the Empire, on this ocea- 
sion, declared it to be necessary that Germany 
should in future be more effectually represent- 
ed in Persia by an ambassador and by consuls. 
The Shah, he stated, during his recent stay in 
Berlin, had expressed a wish for closer con- 
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nection between the two empires, and had 
announced the establishment of a permanent 
Persian embassy in Berlin.—In presenting the 
budget for the year 1874, the President of the 
Imperial Chancery made interesting state- 
ments on the indemnity paid by France, The 
total amount, inclusive of interest, the con- 
tributions of Paris, ete., and exclusive of the 
amount deducted on account of the railroads 
of Alsace-Lorraine, was 1,395,000,000 thaler, 
Of this sum, 655,000,000 will be expended for 
common disbursements of the empire, and 740,- 
000,000 will be distributed among the States; 
namely, 596,000,000 among the States of the 
former North-German Confederation, and 144,- 
“000,000 among the South-German States. Of 
that portion which falls to the North-German 
Confederation, a number of common expendi- 
tures are likewise to be met; the amount which 
would actually be distributed was estimated 
at about 150,000,000 thalers. With regard to 
the actual reyenues and expenditures of the 
empire during the year 1872, it had been found 
that the actual revenue exceeded the estimate 
by 14,625,000 thalers, and the actual expendi- 
tures fell below the estimate by 91,000, giving 
a surplus of 14,716,000 thalers, 

The proposition of the Federal Council, that 
the constitution of the empire shall take effect 
in Alsace and Lorraine on January 1, 1874, 
was acceded to by the Reichstag. Henceforth 
all laws for Alsace-Lorraine require the co- 
operation of the Reichstag, though in cases of 
emergencies the Emperor may issue decrees 
with the consent of the Federal Council. The 
Reichstag rejected only one provision of the 
draft by which those inhabitants of Alsace and 
Lorraine who had expressly declared that they 
wished to remain French citizens and had re- 
mained in the Reichsland, in all about 120,000, 
were excluded from the right of voting as long 
as they would not withdraw their ‘ option.” 
It was hoped that this element of the popula- 
tion might more easily be reconciled to Ger- 
many if it was allowed to take part in all the 
rights of German citizens. 

The majority of the Reichstag adhered to 
its former votes on the question of a compen- 
sation for its members. .A motion to. that 
effect by Schulze-Delitzsch and others was 
again opposed by Bismarck, but adopted by 
145 against 85 votes. The important motion 
by Lasker for extending the legislation of the 
empire over the entire civil law was. again 
adopted by a large majority. The deputy Wil- 
mans, in the name of the Right, and the dep- 
uty Ackermann, for himself and his Saxon 
friends, declared that they receded from their 
opposition to the law, and the President of 
the Imperial Chancery announced that the 
adoption of the law by a constitutional ma- 
jority of the Federal Council was fully se- 
cured. A motion for the establishment of a 
representation of the people with constitution- 
al rights in all the States of the German Em- 
pire was adopted by 174 against 62 votes, 


The motion has reference chiefly to the re" 
duchies of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and = 
lenburg-Strelitz, the political institutions of 
which States have still an entirely feudal char- 
acter. But, besides Mecklenburg, the little 
principality of Lippe was this year concerned 
in the debate, as a petition from ree. st 
demanded the restoration of the la con- 
stitution of 1849, which had been abolished by 
a resolution of the late Federal Diet. The re 
resentative of Lippe in the Federal Council, 
Minister von Flottwell, became so excited in 
the course of the debate that the President 
of the Reichstag had to call him to order. In 
accordance with an express wish of Bismarck, 
a motion was made by Deputy Elben for the 
establishment of an imperial railroad - office 
(Eisenbahnamt), and adopted by the Reichstag. 
Among the motions which were not di 
of, but te to the second Reichstag, were 
one by Volk and Hinsehius for the introdue- 
tion of the obligatory civil marriage through- 
out the empire, and another- by Windthorst 
(deputy of Berlin), Biedermann, and Volk, for 
an imperial ‘press-law. The Reichstag was 
closed on June 25th, and dissolved on Novem- 
ber 29th. The elections for the second Reichs- 
were ordered to take place on January 10, 
1874, throughout the empire, except in Alsace- 
Lorraine, where they were to be held on Feb- 
ruary Ist. 

The relation of the Emperor and the Central 
Government to the Governments of the several 
States continued to be of a friendly character. 
The Diets of Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Sax- 
ony, gave their consent to the extension of the 
tae e of the empire over the entire civil 

aw. In Saxony, the Government and the 
first Chamber appeared to be inclined to rest 
the validity of imperial laws on the previous 
consent of the Diets of the particular States; 
but, in view of the resolute attitude of the sec- 
ond Chamber, they receded from their posi- 
tion. In Wurtemberg, the large majority of 
the Diet is in favor of a strong Central Govern- 
ment, and the ministry was prevailed upon 
by it to abolish there the office of a Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, In Bavaria, the National 
Liberal party elected its candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the second Cham- 
ber, and a ministry s thizing with it-re- 
mained jn power until the close of the year} 
but the first Chamber is strongly attached to 
a defense of all the present rights of the se 

rate States, and opposed to a further extension 
of the powers of the Central Government; and 
the same tendency appeared to be onthe in- 
crease in the country, particularly in the rural 
districts, In Saxony, King Johann, ey 
distinguished for profound scholarship and no- 
bility of character, died, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son Albert, who, in the French- 
German War, had been one of the most prom- 
inent German generals, and, in acknowledg- 
ment of his military distinction, had been cre- 
ated by the Emperor a field-marshal of the 
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German Army, It is expected that he will re- 
main loyal to the maintenance of national 
unity. The grand-duchy of Hesse made some 
concessions to the National Liberal party, which 
has long been in the ascendency in the second 
Chamber. In the grand-duchy of Mecklen- 
burg, the Government laid before the Diet, 
on November 12th, the draft of a new consti- 
tution, which the Diet found unacceptable ; the 
Government accordingly, on December 20th, 
withdrew oe promised to abolish the pres- 
ent federal institutions by the introduction of 
a uniform representation of the entire le. 
The death of the ex-Duke Charles of : 
wick again called attention to the question of 
succession * in this duchy. The two Diets of 
Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, which, although the 
duchies have been united for nearly fifty years, 
have thus far remained separate, agreed at 
length upon a fusion and the establishment of 
a united Diet for the entire duchy. The con- 
stitutional troubles in the little principality of 
Lippe were brought to the notice of the Reichs- 


he important bill of the Reichstag on the 
extension of the federal jurisdiction over the 
entire civil law was, on December 12th, 
adopted in the Federal Council with only four 
parse votes (of which three belong to the 
two grand-duchies of Mecklenburg, and.one to 
the principality of Reuss, elder line. On De- 
cember 20th it was proclaimed by the Emperor 
asa part of the German Constitution. 

The greatest difficulty for the imperial Gov- 
ernment of Germany was the continuance of 
its conflict with the heads of the Catholi¢ 
Chureh. Du the year 1878 this conflict 
assumed greater dimensions than it had before, 
and toward the close of the year attracted 
the attention of the entire civilized world. It 
chiefly concerns the kingdom of Prussia (see 
Prvssta), where the Government, in union with 
the majority of the Diets, enacted laws on the 
relation of the state to the clergy of the state 
churches, to which the bishops refused to sub- 
mit. The Government therefore proceeded 
against them by the imposition of fines, and 
severer measures were threatened for the fu- 
ture. It also recognized the Old Catholics as 
still constituting a part of the Oatholi¢ state 
church, and still entitled to all the rights of 
membership. The Old Catholic bishop, Dr. 
Reinkins, was recognized as a Catholic bishop, 
a step which was followed by the Governments 
of Baden and Hesse. In this conflict, the 
overwhelming pom ypc 4 of the Prussian Cath- 
olics sympathized with the bishops, as was 
again signally shown by the result of the elec- 
tions for the Prussian Diet which took place 
in October and November. In Bavaria, a de- 
cree of the Government authorized the com- 


The Annvat Crovorzp1a for 1872 gives a 
cal table of the house of Brunswick, which 
= bg So and slows the relation of the fam: 


mily of 
the house of Branewick, wh re has ite ducal line, is now 


— -— 
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munes to establish undenominational instead 
of denomin. mye tee schools, and forbade 
tae ee ake i theology ia eet 

the egium Germanicum, me, 
which is conducted by the Jesuits. The bish- 
ops of Bavaria held a conference at Eichstadt, 
and in a joint letter warned the Cath- 
olics to send their children to undenomina- 
tional schools. 


A correspond the importance of which 
was duly app i fons parties, took place 
in August and September between the Pope 
and the Emperor. (For the letter of the Pope, 


of August 9th, see Oatnorio Cxvron.) 
The answer of the Emperor is dated Septem- 
ber 3d, and runs as follows: 

I am glad that your Holiness has,as in former 
times, done me the honor to write tome. I rejoice 
the more at be pe since an Ane thereby af- 

me of correcting errors w’ as appears 

from the contents of the letter of your Godin of 
the 7th of Angust, must have occurred in the ecom- 
munication ve received relative to German 
affairs. If the reports made to your Holiness re- 
specting German qoeiers only stated the truth, it 
would not be possible for your Holiness to entertain 
the that my Government enters upon a 
Ido not approve, According tothe con- 
stitution of my such a case cannot happen, 
since the laws and es measures in Prussia 
row, a of my Catholic subjects have eee 
ized for the past two years a political party, which 
isturb es hostile to the 


endeavors to di , by oe 
state, the which has existed in Prus- 
centuries. Catholic priests have, 


unfortunately, not only approved this movement, 
but joined in it to the extent of open revolt eqainas 

laws. It will not have escaped the obser- 
vation of your Holiness that similar indications man- 


ifest themselves at the present time in several Euro- 


peanand some tie States. It is not my 
mission to in the causes by which the clergy 
and the faithful of one of the Christian denomina- 


tions can be induced actively to assist the enemies 
of all law, but it certainly is my mission to protect 
internal peace and preserve the authority of the laws 
in the States whose government has been intrusted 
to me by God. Iam conscions that I owe, hereafter, 
an account of the accomplishment of this my kingly 
duty. I shall maintain order and law in my States 
against all attacks as long as God gives me the 
power. [am in duty bound to do it as a Christian 
even when, to my sorrow, I have to fulfill 

this royal duty = aca servants of a church which, I 
suppose, acknowledges, no less than the Ev: lical 
Church, that the commandment of obedience to sec- 
ular authority is an emanation of the revealed will of 
pening ics 22 yin 54 in degre panics to 
our Holiness, wn, to my regret, ristian 
octrine, in this respect, and place my Government 
under the ne, rted by the great majority 
of my loyal Catholic an es tcp sul hem ex- 
torting obedience to the law by worldly means, 1 
vee, entertain the hope that your Holiness, upon 
being informed of the true position of affairs, will 
use your authority see an end to the agitation car- 
ried on amid deplorable distortion of the truth and 
abuse of priestly authority. The religion of Jesus 
Christ has, as L attest to your Holiness before God, 
nothing to do with these intrigues, any more than 
his truth, to whose banner, invoked by your Holi- 
ness, I unreserved! subseribe. There is one more 
expression in the letter of your Holiness which I 
cannot pass over without contradiction, although it 
is not based upon the previous information, but 
upon the belief of your Holiness—namely, that ex- 
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Pe me an that every one that has received baptism 
elongs tothe Pope. The Evangelical creed which, 
as must be known to your Holiness, I, like my an- 
eestors and the majority of my subjects, profess, 
does not permit us to accept, in our relations to God, 
any other mediator than our Lord Jesus Christ. 
The difference of belief does not prevent me from 
living in peace with those who do not share mine, 
and offering your Holiness the expression of my 
personal devotion and esteem. 

The correspondence was published by the 
Prussian Government on October 14th, on the 
eve of the elections for the Prussian Diet; but 
it did not have the expected effect of weaken- 
ing the strength of the Oatholic party, whose 
candidates, on the contrary, obtained a most 
extraordinary success. 

Among the works undertaken by Germany 
for strengthe’ the western frontier is the 
establishment of a flotilla of iron-clad gun- 
boats on the Rhine. The nuclens of this 
flotilla consists of four French gunboats, which. 
were captured in the second battle of Orleans, 
and were stationed at Mayence last year. 
Two others, which are now being built by the 
Weser Ship-building Company, are to be ready 
next spring. The strength of the flotilla is to 
be gradually raised to twelve boats, and they 
will draw only five feet of water, so as to be 
used on the Moselle as far as Thionville and 
other affluents of the Rhine, They cannot at 
= go on the Rhine any farther than 

astatt, but it is proposed to deepen the bed 
of the river so as to make it navigable for these 

nboats as far as Strasburg, or even Breisach, 
They will be covered with iron plates an inch 
thick, and armed with two short fifteen centi- 
metre guns. Similar gunboats have been 
established by Austria and Turkey on the 
Danube, and others are being constructed by 
the Dutch, Russian, and Italian Governments. 

On September 16th the Emperor was visited 
in Berlin by King Victor Emmanuel, who was 
received by the population of Berlin and by 
the liberal press of Germany with marks of 
enthusiastic sympathy. On the other hand, 
the telegrams describing his reception in 
Germany called forth in the large cities of 
Italy numerous demonstrations in favor of the 
closest alliance between Germany and Italy 
against common enemies, and chiefly against 
France, which was believed to threaten the 
unity of Italy by favoring the restoration of 
the temporal power of the Pope, and the unity 
of Germany, by widening the breach between 
the German Catholics and the imperial Goy- 
ernment of Germany. In October, the Em- 
peror of Germany paid a visit to the World’s 
Exhibition in Vienna, when he likewise met 
with an enthusiastic reception. 

Public opinion in the new Reichsland Alsace- 
Lorraine remained in sympathy with France 
and in favor of a reannexation thereto, on 
the first favorable opportunity. In opposi- 
tion to the ultra-French party, which uncon- 
ditionally rejected any approach toward Ger- 
many, there was, however, formed an ‘“ Alsa- 
tian party,” which, while admitting that it 


would have preferred to remain with France, 
accepted the separation and the present in- 
corporation with Germany as an accomplished 
fact, and believed that the representation of 
Alsace and Lorraine in the Diets of the Circles 
and of the Districts (“ Krei * and “ Be- 
zirkstage”), as well as in the Reichs- 
tag, should look out for the particular interests 
of Alsace and Lorraine, without regard for 
either France or Germany. The second an- 
nual report on the administration of the Reichs- 
land, which was made to the Reichstag re 
resented the progress of education as entirely 
satisfactory. The introduction of compulsory 
education has im a new interest in the 
public schools. The Lyceum of Strasburg was 
attended by 530, that of Colmar by 200, that 
of Metz by 270 pupils. The University of 
Strasburg, which during the first six months 
after its opening on May 1, 1872, had had 212 
students, had 390 during the winter months 
of 1872-'73. The leading men of the Reichs- 
land paraded, however, on many occasions, 
their French sympathies. The master 
of Strasburg, Lauth, frankly declared to the 
Oberpriisident of Alsace-Lorraine that he had 
remained in the country only because he ex- 
pected the return of the French. He was 
therefore deposed by an order of the Emperor, 
dated April 12th, whereupon the town council 
of Strasburg also resign 

An important change took place, during the 
year 1873, in the relation of Germany to the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms. The idea of 
establishing intimate relations with Germany 
found an influential champion in the Nor- 
wegian poet and publicist, Bjérnstjerne Bjorn- 
son, whose articles on the subject in the Nor- 
wegian press called forth a very animated con- 
troversy. Even in Denmark several news- 
and even magazines expressed the 

ighest admiration of the progress of Ger- 
prog Or one of the most prominent papers, 


the Nyt nblad, openly advocated the 
alliance. hen King Charles XV. of Sweden, 
a devoted friend of ce, died, he was suc- 


ceeded by lis brother, Oscar IT., who is mar- 
ried to a German princess, and favors the 
establishment of friendly relations with Ger- 
many. Soon after his coronation at Dront- 
heim, on July 18th, King Oscar invited the 
Crown-prince of the German Empire to a visit. 
During his stay in Norway and Sweden, from 
August 7th to the 17th, the crown-prince met 
with a very friendly reception both on the 
part of the people and of the press. On his 


return, he was met by the Crown- of 
Denmark at Malmo, and upon his invitation 
visited the Danish court, where his on 


was of so friendly a character that public 
opinion considered the relations between the 
reigning houses of Germany and Denmark as 
permanently reéstablished on a friendly basis. 

GOV ONE, Lieutenant-General Groserre, an 
Italian soldier, diplomatist, and statesman, born 
in Piedmont, in 1826; died at Alba, Piedmont, 


GOVONE, GIUSEPPE, 


January 26, 1873. He was from an 
Piedmontese family, and was sent when — 
young to the Military Academy at Turin, 
uated as lieutenant on the ee ae 
fore he was nineteen years of age. In 
he served on the staff of the Duke of Genoa’s 
division, under the orders of General ( 
Colonel) Alfonso La Marmora. He fought 
the campaigns of 1848-’49, and in the latter 
year, attached to the division General 
mora then commanded, he took part in the 
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not a little to the surrender of the place and to 
the lessening of bloodshed. La Marmora noted’ 
his fine military qualities, and never afterward 
lost sight of him, A captain in 1858, he was 
sent by the Sardinian ernment to watch 
the military operations on the Danube. 
was in Silistria during the siege. His reports 
to his Government were so able that they par- 
ticularly attracted the attention of Cavour, 
ever watchful of ability in young men, and 
prompt to avail himself of it. Some of those 
reports, says an old friend of Goyone, Deputy 
Massari, who was then in a position to be cog- 
nizant of this little-known fact, were printed 
in the Piedmontese Gazette, and the Emperor 
Napoleon was so struck by them that he re- 
quested Cavour to send him all Captain Go- 
vone’s reports. From the Danube Govone 
went to the Crimea, where he was known toa 
great number of lish officers. He was 
poet and wounded at the battle of Bala- 

va. When the Sardinian contingent joined 
the allied army, Govone took his place as sec- 
ond chief of La ‘Marmora’s staff, of which Gen- 
eral Pettiti was then at the head. His activity 
in that campaign was remarkable, and his blue 
plume (the color of the Sardinan staff) was 
everywhere to be seen. On the Tehernaya 
and under the walls of Sevastopol he won fresh 
distinction, and proved himself well worthy of 
the field-officer’s rank to which he was pro- 
moted, He was a hard worker in peace-time 
as well as a good leader in the field, and had 
his fall share in the various improvements 
made in the Sardinian army. He served in 
the campaign of 1859, distinguished. himself 
on every occasion; also in 1860, and was after- 
ward actively engaged in the repression of 
brigandage in Sicily. In 1866 General La 
Marmora was President of the Council, and 
Minister of ‘Foreign Affairs. Govone enjoyed 
his full confidence, and he knew that his talents 
were diplomatic as well as military. He did 
not scruple to intrust him with the very deli- 
cate mission of that alliance between 
Prussia and Italy which resulted in the cam- 
paign of 1866. It was a difficult negotiation, 
and many 4 red of its success. History 
will record Govone’s dexterity in bringing it to 
a happy issue. When he had done his duty as 
negotiator, he hastened to do it as a soldier. 
He had already been lientenant-general for 
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two or three years (the youn probably, in 
any European army), he received the com- 
mand of a division in the numerous armies des- 
tined to operate against the Austrians in Vene- 
tia. At Oustozza he commanded the Ninth 
Division, and was one of the three generals who 
that day most distinguished themselves, and, 
by their bravery and skill, and by the steadi- 
ness of their me? 9 athe the sore from 
becoming a much greater disaster than it was. 
_ If Govone owed a debt of gratitude to La 
Marmora—and that he did so he was ever 
ready to acknowledge—he that day did much 
toward repaying it, After the war he was for 
some time in command of the Italian Staff 
Corps, which had its headquarters at Florence. 
About the same time he was sent to the Oham- 
ber as Deputy for Spoleto. In 1869, the Me- 
nabrea ministry having Govone be- 
came Minister of War in the Lanza cabinet. 


rourchowy Py wise tol sede Se apeany particu- 
lar] nous and ungrateful, was considered 
by his friends to be a fresh proof of his readi- 
ness to sacrifice himself to the service of his 
country. He never ed himself work, but 
that was not all he to encounter. He was 
made the object of furious and. bitter at 
such as only the most unsparing rancor 
feeling could dictate, and from which his 
i ished career, his unquestioned probity, 
and amiable character ought certainly to 
have exem him. Of a nervons, sensitive 
ani and with little power as an orator, he 
was ill suited to stand the rude ordeal of Italian 
parliamentary life. There seems little doubt 
that the mortifications he then encountered 
contributed to bring about the mental aliena- 
tion with which he was afflicted during some 
of the last months of his life. Small in 
and of fair complexion, he had almost a boyish 
look when already an old soldier, and to the 
last looked younger than his age. His coun- 
tenance and his manners were remarkably gen- 
tle and pleasing. 

GRANGE. The name given to the organ- 
ized associations of the members of the new 
order of Patrons or Huspanpry (see Pa- 
trons or Husspanpry). The Granges answer 
to the of the Masonic order and the 
order of Odd-Fellows, and the Councils of the 
order of “Sov of Industry.” The word 
is of English n, and signifies a small 
farm or homesteading. As used by this order 
it is applied to the association of members, 
and their place of meeting is called “the 
Grange- .’ There are three classes of 
Granges: the National Grange. which makes 
laws for and controls the entire order; the 
State Grange, which controls the Granges of 
the State; and the subordinate Grange, of 
which there may be one or many in each 


town. 

GREAT BRITAIN, or, the Untrep Krxe- 
pom or Great Berrain anp IRELanp. 
121,115 square miles, or 77,630,464 statute 
acres. Population in 1871, 31,857,338. This 
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area and population is, however, but a very 
small fraction of that of the British Empire as 
a whole, The possessions of Great Britain in 
India alone occupy an area of 1,558,254 square 
miles, and include, according to the latest cen- 
sus, a population in round numbers of 240,- 
000,000, while the vast but more sparsely in- 
habited possessions of Great Britain in other 
rtions of the East, in Australasia, North and 
outh America, West Indies, Africa, and Eu- 
oe ~ make up a grand total of 7,788,347 square 
es, and a total population for the empire 
of 283,639,422. The government of this vast 
empire is a limited constitutional monarchy, 
consisting of the sovereign, and the Houses of 
Lords and Commons, without whose joint ap- 
proval no legislative measure is complete, 
though a large discretion is left to the Execu- 
tive. For the proper exercise of this discre- 
tion the ministers of the crown are respon- 
sible, as it is a legal maxim that the sovereign 
can do no wrong. Within the past two hun- 
dred and fifty years, and indeed within the 
past seventy-five, the prerogatives of the sov- 
ereign have been greatly curtailed, until now 
the reigning Queen (or King, as the case may 
be but little more than nominal 
authority, and may be regarded in all except 
matters of minor importance as only a gilded 
figure-head, whose principal duty is to sign and 
approve such bills and laws as have passed 
the two Houses of Parliament, and to perform 
those merely formal and ministerial acts which 
require her official sanction. Whatever may 
be her own private or personal political con- 
victions, she can have no public views on any 
political question different from those of her 
prime-minister and cabinet for the time being, 
the prime-minister being, by virtue of his office, 
conscience-keeper of the Queen. The real 
sovereign of the United Kingdom is the prime- 
minister, who may be, in addition to his office 
of premier, either First Lord of the Treasury, 
or Chancellor of the Exchequer, or both, if he 
pleases. His tenure of office depends upon his 
ability to retain the confidence and support 
of a majority of the House of Commons. 'Fail- 
ing in this he may either resign at once and 
advise the Queen to call upon some statesman 
of the opposing party to form a new cabinet, 
or may ask for the dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment, and the issuing of warrants for anew 
election, thus appealing to the nation. If he 
finds himself in a minority in the new Parlia- 
ment, he resigns before its meeting, and leaves 
the way open for the opposing leader to organ- 
ize the party and the Government. If, on the 
contrary, the election results in a majority in 
his favor, he organizes the new House, making 
changes if he desires in the composition of his 
cabinet, but is assured of his position for the 
time being. 

The present sovereign is her Majesty Alex- 
andrina Victoria I., of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland Queen, and of the 
Colonies and Dependencies thereof, Empress 
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of India, Defender of the Faith; born May 24, 
1819; succeeded to the throne, June 20, 1887; 
crowned, June 28, 1838; married, February 
10, 1840; widowed, December 14, 1861. The 
heir-apparent to the throne is Hi R. H. Albert 
Edward, Prince of Wales, born November 9, 


1841. The cost of this nominal pts th 
e 


the British nation is somewhat heavy. 
allowances to her Majesty from the civil list 
(embracing the maintenance of her re 
household and retainers) for the year 1872-73 
were £407,000=$2,035,000, to which were to 
be added the allowances to other members of 
the royal family, all but four, children of the 
Queen—£132,000=$660,000—and in view of 
the then 5 3 racers of Prince Alfred 
(Duke of Edinburgl:), second son of the Queen, 
to a Russian princess, £10,000=$50,000 were 
added to his allowance, and £6,000=$30,000 
to his wife. To these again are to be added 
the annual expenditure on the royal palaces, 
which in 1873 was £30,615=$153,075; the 
revenues of the duchy of Lancaster, which ac- 
crue to the Queen (these were, in 1878, net 
£65,658=$328,290); and those of the duchy 
of Cornwall, which acerne to the Prince of 
Wales (these were, in 1873, net, after deducting 
all expenses of management, salaries, ete., £62,- 
849=$311,745). The total annual revenue of 
the royal family is therefore $8,567,714. But 
the actual rulers, the premier and cabinet, are 
paid also, if not so liberally, yet fair salaries for 
their duties. The income of the premier, aside 
from all expenses of rent, clerkship, etc., from 
his office is $37,500, together with fair salaries 
to any member of his family who may be able 
to fill any subordinate office in the Treasury. 
The Lord High-Chancellor receives $50,000; 
the Attorney-General, $35,000 and fees; the 
Solicitor-General, $30.000 and fees; the Sec- 
retaries of the Home, Foreign, Colonial, India, 
and War Offices, $25,000 each; the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, $22,500; the Chief Seeretary 
for Ireland, $22,125; and the other eight or ten 
officers who are sometimes in the cabinet, and 
sometimes not, $10,000 each, except the Post- 
master-General, who was not in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s last cabinet, and who receives $12,500. 
The ministry during the year 1878 were as 
follows, the first fourteen names constituting 
the cabinet: Rt. Hon. William Ewart Glad- 
stone, First. Lord of the Treasury and Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer; Rt. Hon. Lord Sel- 
borne, Lord High-Chancellor; Rt. Hon. Lord 
Aberdare, Lord President of the Council; Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Halifax, Lord Privy Seal; Rt. 
Hon, Robert Lowe, Secretary of State for the 
Home Department; Rt. Hon. Earl Granville, 
Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment; Rt. Hon. Earl Kimberley, Secretary of 
State for the Colonial Department; Rt. Hon. 
Edward Cardwell, Secretary of State for the 
War Department; his Grace the Duke of Ar- 
te Secretary of State for India; Rt. Hon, G. 
oachim Goschen, First Lord of the Admiralty ; 
Rt. Hon. the Marquis of Hartington, Chief Sec- 
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retary for Ireland; Rt. Hon. James Stansfield, 
President of the Local Government Board; 
Rt. Hon. William E, Foster, Vice-President of 
the Committee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion; Rt. Hon. John Bright, Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster. ae other ee 4 
e ministry were: Field-Marshal, 

the Duke of Cambridge, Commander-in-Chief; 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, William Henry 
Gladstone, Esq., and Hon, W. A. Fulke Gre- 
ville, Junior Lords of the Treasury; Rt. Hon, 
J.G. Dodson, and Arthur Wellesley Peel, Esq, 


Joint Secretaries of the Tr 4 & 
Sir Alexander Milne, G. C. B., Vice-Admiral 


Sir J. W. Tarleton, K. C. B., Rear-Admiral F, 
B. P. Seymour, O. B., and the Ear) of Cam 
down, Junior Lords of the eyo ¢. J. 
Shaw Lefevre, Esq., aes of the Admiral: 

; Rt. Hon. William Patric Adam, Commis- 

oner of Works and Public Buildings; Dr. 
ae Playfair, ©. B., Postmaster-General; Rt. 

on. Chichester P, Fortescue, President of 
Board of Trade; Sir Henry James, Attorney- 
General; Sir William Vernon Harcourt, So 
citor-General. The changes in the ministry 
in 1873 were: Lord Aberdare (formerly Rt, 
Hon. Henry Austin Bruce) succeeded the 
Marquis of nae as Lord President of the 
Council; Mr. Gladstone added the duties of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to those of First 
Lord of the Treasury which he already 
and Rt. Hon. Robert Lowe was transf 
from the chancellorship of the Exchequer to 
the office of Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, succeeding Rt. Hon. H. A. Bruce 
in that ition; Rt. Hon. John Bright re- 
sumed his seat in the cabinet, as Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster, succeeding Sir H. 
QO, E. Childers; Dr. Lyon Playfair succeeded 
Rt. Hon. William Monsell as Postmaster-Gen- 
eral. The House of Lords in 1873 consisted 
of 477 members, of whom, however, a large 
pronation do not habitually take their places. 

e House of Commons, elected in 1868, con- 
sisted of 658 members, of whom nearly 600 
were present on the occasion of important 
votes. 

The recess of Parliament from August, 1872, 
to February, 1873, was a period of more than 
usual activity with the members, many of 
whom discussed meh — Peete Yo the 
Srepeced mineeee ie the ministry, de ng 
or denouncing them, according to their own 
views of their tendency. When Parliament as- 
sembled on the 6th of February, 18738, it was 
evident that the session was to be a storm: 
one, and that the number of Mr. Gladstone 
stanch adherents was, from one cause or 
another, diminishing. Much of this alienation 
of feeling was due to the meen Be = wh 
he had pressed legislation which given of- 
fense to the aristocracy, who were un 
to accept measures. curtailing their powers 
and er especially when w by a 
commoner, There was dissatisfaction also on 
the part of the working-classes, who, though 
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had but a very slight representation in 
rg House of yet exerted consider- 


able influence over a portion of the members. 
Seetinedicn Tisecal had e age 
j yali no sympathy with, 
and no feeling for, the working-classes. These 
ee ete ares teerties 
coming opposite ons, 

were creditable to Mr. Gladstone, as indicating 
his impartiality, yet lost him a considerable 
number of votes. Very early in the session 
the University Education Bill (Ireland), a fa- 
yorite measure of Mr. Gladstone, and one 
which he had laid before Parliament at the 
previous was introduced, and occa- 
sioned consi e bitter discussion. It was 
debated at intervals for nearly three weeks, 
and when it was moved, on the 11th of March, 
that it be advanced to a second reading (a test 
yote), the motion was lost by 287 votes against 
284. Interpreting this vote as equivalent to a 
declaration of a want of confidence in the min- 
istry, he asked for an adjournment of the 
House to the 13th, that the ministers might de- 
cide upon their course. On the 13th, it being 
announced by Mr. Gladstone in the Commons, 
and by Earl Granville in the Lords, that the 
py Aone resigned,owing to the adverse vote 
of the Commons, and that the Queen had sent 
for Mr. Disraeli to form a Conservative cabi- 
net, a further adjournment to the 17th was 
eed to. Meantime Mr. Disraeli had exerted 

to form a cabinet which would com- 

sgnne de-nenecenne 66 sop fpanrnr sin Snel 
been unsuccessful, nm compelled to 
inform the Queen that he was unable to form 
an administration at that time, The Queen 
had then sent to Mr. Gladstone, and kaggeemeet 
his return to office, with some modification 
of his cabinet, and on the 20th it was an- 
nounced that he had resumed office, making 
the cabinet changes we have already noticed. 
The reasons why Mr. Disraeli was not. ready 
to assume office as premier were, probably, that 
the House of Commons had a majority of Lib- 
gas who, though a few of them might have 
mn dissatisfied with some of Mr. Gladstone’s 
measures or those of some members of his cab- 
inet, were still more unwilling to submit to 
the rule of a Conservative, and especially one 
so fearless and reckless as they believed Mr. 
Disraeli to be, and that many of the old school 
st A Rneennns mous give boy _ a lan- 
support, ew very w at, with 
such material to be controlled, a month would 
not before a vote of want of confidence 
would overturn his cabinet. After the re- 
sumption of power by the ministry on the 
20th of March, both parties were very cautions 
for some time, but it soon became evident that 
Mr. Gladstone held his position by a very frail 
tenure, and that his continuance in office, 
even to the close of the parliamentary session, 
would be due rather to the inability of the 
Conservatives to unite upon a programme 
which would be popular, and a cabinet which 
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could command the support of the House of 
Commons, than upon any inherent strength 
in the Liberal party. Two or three Govern- 
ment bills of some importance were defeated 
by decisive majorities, though in a very thin 
ouse, and Mr. Gladstone was compelled to 
withdraw several Government measures, to 
avoid their defeat. But, on the other ore 
several important measures were carried, an 
the Ashantee War, which had occurred dur- 
ing the session, was so well managed as to 
five the premier some additional prestige. 
¢@ odious task of having to ask for an addi- 
tional allowance for the Duke of Edinburgh 
(the second son of the Queen), in view of his 
approaching nuptials, was performed by Mr. 
Gladstone with great skill, and in such a way 
as not to lose many votes. As he had taken 
upon himself the added duties of Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, his budget was somewhat anx- 
iously looked for, and, when presented, did 
credit to his reputation as the ablest financier 
in Great Britain. About $25,000,000 of 
the national debt had been paid off with- 
in the year, and there was a clear surplus 
of $27,500,000 lett from the revenue of 1872— 
73. In his new budget, Mr. Gladstone pro- 
posed reductions of expenditure wherever they 
were possible, the limiting of the expenses of 
the Ashantee War toa specified sum, and the 
abolition or material reduction of the income 
tax, the most odious of the burdens which 
British citizens were compelled to bear. He 
was doubtful, at that time, whether this tax, 
which bad amounted, for the year ending 
March 381, 1873, to about $37,000,000, could be 
wholly abolished, but was prepared to recom- 
mend a great reduction of it. Later in the 
season, however, though the expenses of the 
Ashantee War, in consequence of the unex- 
ected protraction of the resistance, were 
ger than his first estimates, he resolved to 
recommend the entire abolition of the income 
tax in the budget for 1874-75. The adjourn- 
ment of Parliament took place on the 5th of 
Angust, 1873, and without any noticeable 
event, Mr. Gladstone, during the recess, care- 
fully studied the state of public feeling, and 
put himself in a position to ascertain as nearly 
as possible the exact strength of the parties 
which would be arrayed against him. He 
found these very formidable.. The Roman 
Catholics, under the lead of their bishops, 
were to a man opposed to his Irish Educational 
Bill, or to any modification of it which he 
might be disposed to’ make; and, though this 
might not be a measure to be pushed at the 
next session, it was doubtful whether this 
hostility would not extend to his other meas- 
ures. The aristocracy, and especially the 
clerical portion of it, the bishops and the cler- 
en of aristocratic families, were hostile to 
im, because they suspected him of being: in 
favor of disestablishment in England as he had 
been in Ireland; and the Scottish peers and 
members who were connected either with the 
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Roman Catholic Church or the Kirk of Scot- 


land were disposed to turn to the Conserva- of 


tives for aid and protection, In Ireland, the 
doctrine of Home Rule was greatly agitated, 
and, though there were but few Home-rulers 
in Parliament, a large proportion of the peo- 
ple of Ireland sympathized with them, he 
could not rely upon these to stand by him on 
any critical occasion. The working-men were 
greatly dissatisfied with him; they had asked 
or a further extension of the suffrage, but had 
been somewhat sternly lectured for bringing 
that question before Parliament, which they 
were told was fully occupied without it. 
There were then, with a few exceptions, only 
the middle class, the merchants, manufacturers, 
commercial men, farmers, yeomen, and gentry, 
including the dissenting bodies, to whom he 
could look for support, and of these full one- 
half, by education, affiliation, or deliberate 
choice, were Conservatives. His own infirm- 
ities of temper, too, the result in part, doubt- 
less, of an overwrought nervous system, had a 
tendency to alienate some who might other- 
wise have been his stanch friends. Alto- 
gether the outlook was not cheering. But the 
premier was a-man of great pluck and re- 
source, and he made a gallant fight through 
the autumnal and early winter months, until 
he found that the next session of Parliament 
was likely to open without an assured work- 
ing majority of Liberals. He then at once de- 
cided to dissolve the existing Parliament and 
appeal to the people by a new election. The 
forms of the British Government require 
that this act should be nominally performed 
by the Queen, with the advice and consent of 
her ministers, and the premier issues an ad- 
dress professedly to the electors of his own 
borough, town, or county, but really to the 
party which he represents throughout the 
country. The dissolution of Parliament was 
proclaimed on the 24th of January, 1874, and 
the writs for a new election ordered at once. 
In his address to the electors of Greenwich, 
Mr. Gladstone said that the welfare of the 
country could not be effectually promoted 

a Government which was not invested wi 
adequate authority. That authority, when 
sunk below the point necessary for the due de- 
fense and prosecution of the public interests, 
could in no way be so effectually restored as 
by an appeal to the people. The Government, 
weakened last March in its effort to settle, 
upon ‘just and enlarged principles,” the ques- 
tion of Irish education, was reminded of its 
diminution of strength during the session by 
the “summary and rapid dismissal” in the 
House of Lords of measures which had cost 
much time and labor in the House of Com- 
mons. 

Mr. Gladstone continued: “This state of 
things, which was not satisfactory at the close 
of the last session, and which has not admit- 
ted of remedy by the method of resignation 
and a change of Government, has not improved 
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when the Administration, able to antici 
and survey the principal parts and the 
character of the work which awaits it, has 
been called on to consider whether it could 
reasonably undertake such work without a 
fresh access of strength, and to frame its advice 
to her Majesty accordingly. The question 
whether ministers ought to retain or abandon 
office should be decided by a general election, 
with the opportunity which it affords for 
broad declarations of policy and issues truly 
national, and cannot be satisfactorily solved by 
isolated contests of which the issue is in a 
greater d dependent on close discipline 
and finished and concentrated organization,” 

In stating what work the new Parliament 
would have to do, Mr. Gladstone made a very 
— review of the conditions of the foreign 
relations of the country, and of the important 
measures which were likely to come before 
it—a review more remarkable for what it 
did not contain than for what it did—and then 
based his claims for the maintenance of his 
party and ministry in power not on what they 

ad done or might do to improve the intelli- 
gence, education, and Lag mh of the coun- 
try, but solely on their economy and their 
intention of abolishing the income tax. It 
was an appeal wholly directed to the pock- 
ets of the tax-payers. That it failed is 
not to the discredit of the British nation. The 
result of the elections, though belonging prop- 
erly to the year 1874, may be briefly stated 
as being—the return of a decided though not 
a large majority of Conservatives to the House 
of Commons, and the promotion of Mr. Dis- 
raeli for a second time to the premiership. 

One of the most important acts of the Par- 
liament which was dissolved January 24, 1874, 
and one of considerable interest to the mem- 
bers of the legal profession in the United 
States, was one constituting a new Supreme 
Court of Judicature. This act comes into op- 
eration on November 2, 1874. The following 
is an outline of its cipal provisions: 

The first part of the statute relates to the 
constitution and Judges of the Supreme Court. 
All the existing courts are to be united and 
consolidated together, and to constitute one 
Supreme Court of Judicature in England, Of 
this court there are to be two permanent divis- 
ions—one of which, under the name of “ Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Justice,” is to exer- 
cise original jurisdiction as set forth in the 
act; the other, to be called “Her Majesty's 
Court of Appeal,” is to exercise such powers 
as may be incident to the determination of 
any appeal, ul 

The ‘High Court of Justice” is to consist 
of (as first Judges) the Lord-Chancellor, the 
Lord Chief-Justice of England, the Master of 
the Rolls, the Lord Chief-Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas, the Lord Chief-Baron of the Ex- 
chequer, the several Vice-Chancellors, the 
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Judge of the Probate Court, the several Puisne 
Judges, and the Judge of the Court of Admi- 
ralty, except such of those Judges as shall be 
appointed ordinary Judges in the Court of 


e “ Oourt of Appeal ”—to which the vo 
diction of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council will to be constituted of five 
io J and also so many ordinary 
-. (not to seeepuine? - any Wiehe mice 
» her sh ; the ex-officio Ju 
to be the or, the Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice of England, the Master of the Rolls, the 
Lord Chief-Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
the Lord Chief Baron; the first ordinary 
one’ of the Court to be the existing Lords 
Justices of Appeal in nom serty the existing 
salaried Judges of the Judicial Committee, and 
such three other |e ton as her Majesty may 
please to appoint by letters-patent. Such ap- 
pointment may be made either within one 
month before or any time after the day re 
ed for the commencement of theact. But, if 
made before, it shall take effect at the com- 
pv eemay . the act. — v4 ex-officio 
udges an e ordin udges, her jesty 
may appoint additional. Judges. The Lord 
or is to be the President of the Court 
of Appeal. Any new Judge to be appointed 
must be of ten years’ standing, and on his ap- 
AS eo need not be made a sergeant-at- 


Ww. 
The second part of the act has reference to 
jurisdiction and law, and sets forth the busi- 
ness to be conferred on both courts and the 
transfer of pen business. The 24th sec- 
tion declares that, in every civil cause or mat- 
ter commenced in the High Court of Justice, 
law and equity shall be administered by the 
High Court of Justice and the Court of Ap- 
respectively, according to the rules laid 
wn. 


O) 

The third part of the statute relates to 
sittings and distribution of business. The 
division of the legal year into Terms is to be 
abolished, so far as relates to the administration 
of ac Vacations may be appointed, and 
in London or Middlesex during vacation pro- 
vision is to be made, by rules of the Court, for 
the hearing of cases in London or Middlesex. 
There are to be “five” divisions, called the 
Chancery Division, the Queen’s Bench Di- 
vision, the Common Pleas Division, the Ex- 
ehequer Division, and the Probate, Divorce, 
and Admiralty Division. Rules of Court are 
to provide for the distribution of business, 
and there are to be divisional Courts. There 
is 4 provision in the act as to Crown Cases Re- 
ra to be heard by the Judges of the High 

ourt. 

The fourth part refers to “ Trial and Proce- 
dure,” and the appointment of referees, a new 
feature in legal jurisprudence. The fifth part 
relates to “ Officers and Offices,” the sixth to 
the “ Jurisdiction of Inferior Courts,” and the 
seventh contains “ Miscellaneous Provisions,” 
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in addition to an interpretation of terms used 
in the act. 

The schedule as to the rules of procedure is 
an important part of the new law, and will 
effect considerable alteration in the practice of 
the Courts. New rules are to be prepared to 
regulate the sittings of the Courts, and at 
Chambers, and for other matters not expressly 
determined, and these rules will be published 
some time before the operation of the act. 

Another act, whose justice has been long 
acknowl ; Was that to abolish tests in 
Trinity College and Dublin University. The 
act recites that it is expedient that the bene- 
fits of eer College and the University 
of Dublin, and of the schools in the said uni- 
versity, as places of religion and learning, 
should be rendered freely accessible to the 
nation: that by means of divers restrictions, 
tests, and disabilities, many of her Majesty’s 
subjects are debarred from the full enjoyment 
of the same: and it is expedient that such 
restrictions, tests, and disabilities, should be re- 
moved, It is therefore enacted that from and 
after the passing of this act no person shall be 
required, upon exercising, or to enable him to 
exercise, any of the rights and privileges ex- 
ercised by students or graduates in the said 
university, or upon taking or holding any office 
in the said university or college, or upon teach- 
ing within the said university or college, to sub- 
scribe to any article or formulary of faith, or to 
make any declaration or take any oath respect- 
ing his religious belief or profession, or to con- 
form to any form of public worship, or to do 
any act in connection with any form of pub- 
lic hdnzony © or belong to any corp church, 
sect, or denomination; nor shall any person 
be compelled in the said university or college 
to attend the public worship of any church, 
sect, or denomination, to which he does not 
belong; and no person elected to a fellowship 
or any other office shall be deprived of his 
office by reason that he is not or does not be- 
come ordained in holy orders. It is provided 
that the word “office ” shall not, so long as the 
University of Dublin shall continue to teach 
and to grant degrees in the Faculty of The- 
ology, apply to any Professor of or Lecturer 
in Divinity; but save, as aforesaid, the word 
shall include every professorship, assistant 
or deputy professorship, public readership, 
prelectorship, lectureship, assistant lecture- 
ship, provostship, fellowship, studentship, tu- 
torship, scholarship, and exhibition, and also 
any office or emolument not in this section 
specified, the income of which is payable out 
of the revenues or income of the said univer- 
sity or college: or any of the schools therein, 
or which is held and enjoyed by any member 
of the same. 

The only event of British legislation of spe- 
cial importance to us as a nation was the issue 
of the order for the payment of the Geneva 
award in the Alabama case, and the transfer 
of the amount, in the month of September, 
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into the United States Treasury. The rela- 
tions of the two countries during the year 
were very cordial, and negotiations were pend- 
ing at the close of the year for some modifi- 
cations in the interests of humanity in regard 
to the passages of emigrants, and the treat- 
ment of sailors on merchant-vessels. The two 
nations acted in harmony in the vigorous pro- 
tests against the barbarous massacre of the 
passengers and crew of the Virginius at San- 
tiago de Ouba, and in insisting on the delivery 
and indemnification of the survivors. The final 
revision of the census of 1871 increases the 
number of inhabitants of the United Kingdom 
to 31,857,838, or 40,230 more than at first re- 
ported. Of this addition 8,158 were in England 
and Wales; 1,405 in Scotland; 8,657 in Ireland; 
208 in the Channel Islands; and 21,802 in the 
army, navy, and merchant service abroad. The 
number of owe reported in England for 
the year ending March 81, 1873, was 909,936, 
an increase of 8,604 over the p ear, 
notwithstanding the general prosperity of the 
year and the efforts to cette emigration 
of the poorer classes. i@ poor rate was 
£11,979,741 = $59,898,705, an increase of 
$2,380,000 on the eee year. The num- 
ber of paupers in Wales has slightly decreased, 
being 71,106 in 1872-78, instead of 71,462 in 
1871-72, but the poor rate, £629,197=$3,145,- 
985, was an increase of about $60,000 on that 
ofthe previous year. Large as the proportion 
—. to the entire population of England 
Wales is (one in less than 24 in the former, 
and one in 27 in the latter), it is exceeded in 
Treland, where the total number of paupers in 
1872—73 was 296,256, and the amount of the 
A rates £894,888 = $4,474,440, the pau 
ing about one to 18 inhabitants. Scotland 
has fewer panpers, but we have no returns for 
1872~73. The local taxation of the United 
Kingdom direct and indirect, for 1872, was 
£25,414,100 = $127,070,500, and receipts for 
local purposes from other sources swell the 
total to £37,751,100 = $188,755,500. The gen- 
eral taxes and imposts for 1872-73 amounted to 
£77,239,280 = $386,196,400, making a grand 
total of local and general taxation of $574,- 
951,900. To sustain this enormous burden of 
taxation, the property-owners of the United 
Kingdom have lands and real estate of an as- 
sessed valuation of $804,181,115 (very much 
below its actual value), which yields a national 
revenue of $26,088,340, and, in po rates, 
about $67,500,000. There are also the Imports 
and Exports of each year, representing an im- 
mense volume of bnsiness—the total imports 
for the year ending January 1, 1878, having 
been £354,693,624 = $1,773,468, 120, of which 
£79,372,858 = $396,864,265 were the produc- 
tion of British colonies or possessions, and 
£275,820,771 = $1,876,608, from foreign 
countries. The exports for the same period 
were £314,588,884 = $1,572,944,170, of which 
£65,609,218=$328,046,090 were to British col- 
onies and possessions, and £248,979,616 = 
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$1,244,898,080 were to foreign countries, mak- 
an aggregate of imports and 
£669,282,458 = $3,346,412,290. The greater 
~ of this pays tax or duty in some shape, 
ere are, beyond these, the ; 

manufactures, partly represented 
ports, but to at least ny equal extent 
ome consumption; the — 


- Lge have an eeuregstahenie toe 
5 and an aggregate tonnage of 151, 
tons. The amount estimated for the naval 
service for the year 1878-74 was £9,872,725 
= $49,863,625, an advance of about $1,200,- 
000 on the year preceding. 

The British military forces (exclusive of 
the Indian army) consist of the regular forces, 
numbering 128,968 effective officers and men ; 
129,000 militia, officers and men; about 13,000 
yeomanry cavalry; volunteers, 160,750 effec- 
tive officers and men, together with 113,300 
extra efficients; and 85,000 army reserve in 
two classes, including pensioners. The 
estimates for 1878-74 were £14,416,400 = 
$72,082,000. 

The Coal-Trade of Great Britain.—It ap- 
pears, from the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee on Coal in 1873, that the total produc- 
tion of the coal-fields in Great Britain was, in 
1872, 128,386,758 tons; and the number of 
persons employed in this uction was, as 
nearly as could be estimated, 398,344, On the 
av , the production for each person em- 
ployed was nearly 814 tons. There was a 
considerable increase in the number of 
employed in and about the mines in 1872, 
but the precise numbers for previous years 
cannot be accurately given. ‘Lhe production 
in 1872 was an advance on that of 1871, which 
may be represented as 117,186,278 tons, This 
is 7,000,000 tons more than the output of 1870, 
which exceeded that of 1869 by 8,000,000. 
The number of tons of coal exported ic 4 
1872, 12,712,281; in 1871, 12,212,000, The 
rise in the price of coal began toward the end 
of 1871. The average price of six qualities of 
coal at the Manston Collieries, in West York- 
shire, at the pit’s mouth, was, in 1871, $1.41 
(gold); in 1872, $2.81 (gold); in the first six 
months of 1878, $3.27 (gold), The price at 
Pease’s Adelaide Colliery, in Durham, was 
$1.85 (gold), in 1870; $8.87 (gold), in 1872; 
and in June, 1878, $3.75 (gold), ese prices 
were fer all qualities of coal. The wholesale 
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eye = 1873, $8.25, CE Heke highest 
price (gold). e highest price 
of coke for the iron-trade, put in truck at the 
oven at Pease’s West ieries in Durham, 
was, in 1870, $3.12 (gold); in 1878, $10.63 
(gold). Coal which was ically unsalable 
before, found a brisk demand at from $1.87 
(gold) to $3.12 peor 

nial uce.—The imports of cotton 
into the United Kingdom from the British 
possessions abroad amounted in the year 1872 
to 444,873,520 pounds, an increase of near- 
ly 11,000,000 over the preceding year. The 
quantity imported from the West Indies fell 
but British India, with Ceylon, increased 
the supply sent thence to 443,234,736 pounds, 
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in 1872 to 8,294,975 
1,000,000 more than the pre- 


ing year. But the im of coffee from 
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only 107,606,433 pounds in 1872. The import 
of colonial rum also declined from above 
7,000,000 in 1871 to 6,208,653 gallons 


? 
in 1872; decrease was chiefly in the supply 
from British Guiana. The import of colonial 
sugar and molasses did not nue keep up to 
that of the preceding year, being 5,301,085 
owt. in 1871, and 5,224,461 ewt. in 1872; but 
this was more than made up by the increased 
et aafagied of beet-root sugar from the con- 

nent. 

Post-Office and Trustee Savings-Banks.— 
The annual return from the trustee savings- 
banks of the United Kingdom shows that at 
the end of their year, on the 20th of Novem- 
ber, 1872, the amount due to depositors was 
£39 pate 4d = $198,403,260—namely, in Eng- 
land and Wales, £32,546,401 = $162,732,005; 
in Scotland, £4,452,492 = $22,262,460; in Ire- 
land, £2,221,852 = $11,109,260; and in the 
Channel £459,907 = $2,299,535. To 
this is to be added £19,318,339 = $96,591,695, 
due at the end of 1872 to depositors in post- 
office savings-banks; making the total depos- 
its, in round numbers, £59,000,000 sterling = 
$295,000,000. The deposits increased in 1872 
by upward of $15,000,000; in the post-office 
savings-banks by more than $11,250,000, and 
in the trustee savings-banks by $4,300,000. 
The number of accounts open was nearly equal 
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esl and in the post-office banks by 138,956, 


of p rs conveyed (exclusive of season 
ticket-holders), 422,874,822, averaging 26,740 
to the mile. The traffic receipts were £51,- 
304,114 = $256,520,570, or £3,244 = $16,220 


per mile. 

Postal and Telegraph Statistics.—The gross 
revenue from the post-offices for 1872 was 
£5,208,922 = $26,044,610; the cost of man- 
agement, £2,754,764 = $13,778,820; and the 
net revenue, £2,454,158 = $12,272,790. The 
number of letters delivered is not stated in 
exact figures, but did not differ far from 
900,000,000. The number of post-offices 
was 12,200, besides more than 8,000 road and 
pillar letter-boxes: 80,617 persons were em- 
ployed on postal duties alone. The number of 
telegraph-messages sent in 1872, exclusive of 
pene and news messages, was 14,858,000. 

e press and news messages contained up- 
ward of 28,000,000 words. There were 5,400 
telegraph-offices, of which 8,593 were postal 
offices also. The length of telegraph-wires 
was 105,200 miles, : 

The Rt. Hon. Bensamiy Disrartt, D.O. L., 
Premier of England, and First Lord of the 
Treasury in the new cabinet of February, 1874, 
one of six commoners who within the last 
hundred years have attained to that exalted 

ition, ho been a prominent figure in Brit- 
{eh politics for nearly thirty-seven years. He 
is the eldest son of the late Isaac Disraeli, the 
author of ‘* The Curiosities of Literature,” and 
“The Amenities of Literature,” and the grand- 
son of an Italian merchant. who migrated to 
England in the last century, The family are 
of Jewish extraction, and his ancestors were 
expelled from Spain by the Inquisition in the 
fifteenth century, and found refuge and protec- 
tion in the Venetian Republic. Benjamin Dis- 
raeli was born in London, December 21, 1805, 
and carefully educated under his father’s su- 
perintendence in private schools. At about 
the age of seventeen he was articled to a soli- 
citor with the view of qualifying him for a goy- 
ernment office, which had been obtained for 
him by his father. The drudgery of a lawyer’s 
office being distasteful to him, he gave it up 
after three years, to engage in literary pursuits. 
In 1827 he published his first novel, ‘* Vivian 
Grey,” which was succeeded at intervals by 
other brilliant.works of fiction, including ‘* The 
Young Duke,” “ Contarini Fleming,” “The 


Wondrous Tale of Alroy,” and “ Henrietta Tem- 
le." He wrote also the * Rise of Iskander,” a 
** Vindication of the British Constitution,” and 
an epic, ridiculing revolutions, which was uni- 
versally considered a failure. After visiting 
Italy and Greece, and extending his travels to 
Turkey and Syria, he returned to d to 
find the country involved in the Reform Bill agi- 
tation. He entered into politics with great zeal, 
at first cringe radical side; contesting the 
borough of Wycombe in 1882, and again in 
1835, against the Conservative or Tory candi- 
dates, he was in both cases unsuccessful; but 
in April of the latter year he contested Taun- 
ton, on the Conservative side, against Mr. La- 
bouchere, with no better success. In 1887 he 
was invited by the Conservatives to stand for 
Maidstone, having Mr. Wyndham Lewis for a 
colleague. On this occasion he was elected; 
but his precipitation in addressing the House 
of Commons, ox ety erga = feared 
t ures, brought upon him the iter 
on dicule of the House, which tie 
certed him that he sat down, but not without 
uttering the remarkable prophecy, “I have 
begun many things several times, and have 
often succeeded at last. I shall sit down now, 
but the time will come when you will hear me.’ 
In 1838 Mr. Wyndham Lewis died, and in the 
following year Disraeli married the relict of 
his late colleague, thereby acquiring consider- 
able property. At the general election in 1841 
he di not seek the suffrages of his former con- 
stituents, but obtained a seat for Shrewsbury. 
He had up to this time supported Sir Robert 
Peel, bnt when that statesman avowed himself 
a convert to free trade Mr. Disraeli opposed 
him, and, having already attained a consider- 
able influence in Parliament, he became the 
leader of the “ Young England party,” a Con- 
servative organization, com mainly of the 
landholders and landed racy. de- 
nunciation of Sir Robert’s change of views was 
scathing, for he had already become a master 
of brilliant and polished invective, but, though 
his energy and eloquence excited great hopes 
in his party, and saved it more than once from 
utter rout and defeat, they did not avail to 
overthrow the measures or the administration 
of the Whigs. 

On the death of Lord George Bentinck, in 
1848, Disraeli succeeded to the leadership of 
the Protectionist party in the Commons, and 
in the year following called the attention of 
Parliament to the burdens on land and the de- 
pression of the agricultural interest. _He bore 
generous testimony to the political consistenc 
and private worth of his predecessor in his 
“Lord George Bentinck: a Biography,” which 
had an extended circulation. In 1852, the 
Earl of Derby, having undertaken the construc- 
tion of a cabinet, offered him the post of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, His second budget, 
in 1858, failed to find acceptance with the 
House of Commons, and, the Government be- 
ing outvoted upon it, the Derby cabinet ceased 
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to exist. Disraeli resumed the undisputed 
leadership in the Lower House, and was again | 
summoned, in 1858 to fill the post of Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in the second administra- 
tion of the Earl of Derby. In 1859 he intro- 
duced, on the part of the Government, a meas- 
ure of parliamentary reform which, being 
thrown out, was followed by the 

gulshtng Mirveatf by beillaat seuiaite been ta 

mself by brilliant assaults u 

nalie of the Palmerston m 5 bebeabegs 
for the third time Chancellor of the Ex 
in the ministry formed again by the of 
Derby. He was mainly instrumental in carry- 
ing an important measure of electoral 

and in March, 1868, on the retirement of the 
Earl of Derby, became Premier of England. 
He now offered in the House an ineffectual 
resistance to the movement for the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church, but refused to 
resign, and awaited the 5p a om elections 
for the popular verdict. ese place in 
November, and gave the Liberals a majority 
of about 112. Without waiting for the assem- 
bling of Parliament, the usual Disraeli 
tendered his own resignation and that of his 
pene December 2, 1 and was suc- 
ceed by Mr. Gladstone. e declined a 
peerage, but his wife was created Countess 
of Beaconsfield. He pursued in regard to the 


Gladstone ministry the parliamen' tactics 
of an ps al leader, assailing its I 3 
and availing himself of every blunder it e 


to indulge in scathing criticism. On the 15th 
of December, 1872, his wife, who was some 
fifteen years his senior, died; his married life 
had been happy, and this bereavement elicited 
many testimonies of sympathy. Since he has 
been in Parliament he has written “Conin, 
by,” “Sybil,” “Tancred,” and, more recently, 
“Lothair,” novels in which politics, social 
questions, and fiction, are curiously but not un- 
successfully mingled. He is said to have been 
engaged for some time on another novel 
of somewhat similar character. In March, 
1878, when Mr. Gladstone resigned, Mr. Dis- 
raeli attempted in vain to organize a cabinet, 
and was under the necessity of consenting to 
the resumption of power by Mr. Gladstone. 
When Parliament was dissolved by proclama- 
tion, January 24, 1874, Mr. Disraeli was very 
bitter in his denunciations of the Liberals, de- 
claring it a trick and an outrage, though he 
had pursued the same course five years before. 
This time, however, he seems to have —— 
enced no great difficulty in forming a cabinet, 
though the Conservative majority of only 
abont fifty, and many of them not ly 
friendly to him, indicates the possibility of a 
brief lease of power. Mr. Disraeli is, however, 
so audacious, so fertile in resources, and so 
skillful in forcing upon his party even ultra 
measures of reform, if they can thereby gain a 
longer tenure of power, that no man can con- 
fidently predict either his measures or the du- 
ration of his administration. 
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GREAT BRITAIN, Posszsstons or. Do- 
MINION oF CaNaDA.—The year Srl poe 
the most exciting political crisis known in the 
Dominion of Canada, which resulted in the 
downfall of the ministry of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, and the formation of a new ministry 
under the leader of the Opposition, Hon. Alex- 
ander McKenzie. 

The causes which led to this result grew out 
of the made in the early ‘part of the 

ear the Roem raat teas My Mr. 
untington, who declared the disposi- 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Railroad contract 


and franchises, the Government had been act- 


uated by unpatriotic and corrupt motives. It 
was alleged that the ministry had favored 
Americans in this business, for which money 
had been received. 

It will be remembered that British Colum- 
bia was admitted into the Dominion of Canada 
in 1871, on the leading condition that the Do- 
minion Government was to construct a railroad 
connecting the Pacific coast with the eastern 
provinces, This railroad, the Canadian Pacific, 
was to be not less than 2,500 miles long, and was 
to extend from Victoria, the present capital of 
British Columbia, to some point in the prov- 
ince of Ontario, spossibly to Lake Nipissing, 
about 200 miles north of Toronto. It was to 
be completed by 1881, and it was expected 
that it would develop the valuable mineral dis- 
tricts of British Columbia, and divert the China 
and Japan trade from its present channel. In 
1873 the company, in consequence of financial 
difficulties, were obliged to surrender their 
charter to the Government. 

After the charges above alluded to had been 
made by Mr. peers ae a royal commission 

evidence and report 


. On the 28d of October the second ses- 
sion of the Second Parliament was opened at 
Ottawa. In a h from the throne the 
Governor-General, Sir Frederick Temple, re- 
ferred to the most important subject before 
Parliament, as follows: 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons; In accord- 
ance with the intimation given by me at the close of 
the last session, I have caused Parliament to be sum- 
moned at the earliest moment after the receipt of the 
report of the commissioners appointed by me to in- 

uire into certain matters connected with the Cana- 
ian Pacific Railway. The evidence obtained under 
the commission deserves careful consideration, The 
report will be laid before Parliament, and it will be 
for you then to determine whether it ean be of any 
stance to you. 

A bill for the consolidation and amendment of the 
laws in force in the several provinces rela to the 
representation of the people in Parliament will again 
be submitted to you. By the postponement of this 
measure from last session you will have the advan- 
tage of including in its provisions the province of 
Prince Edward Island, now happily united to Canada, 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company, to whom 
4 royal charter was granted, have, I regret to say, 
been unable to muke the financial arrangements ne- 
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ces. for the construction of that undertaking. 
They nave, therefore, executed a surrender of their 
charter, which has been Se fie by me. You will, 
I trust, feel yourselves called upon to take steps to 
secure the early commencement and vigorous prose- 
cution of the construction of that railway, and thus 
ary mae in good faith the arrangement made with 
the Province of British Columbia. A measure for 
this purpose will be submitted for your consideration. 


The opening of Parliament was signalized by 
a most exciting debate, lasting many days, in 
which Sir John A. Macdonald took the leading 
part in defense of the Government. The min- 
isterial crisis was reached on the 7th of No- 
vember, when the following new cabinet was 
formed: Premier and Minister of Public 
Works, Hon. Alexander McKenzie; Minister 
of Jnstice, Hon, A. A. Dorion; member of 
the Privy Council, Hon. Edward Blake; Min- 
ister of Marine and Fisheries, Hon. Albert J. 
Smith; Minister of Agriculture and Statis- 
tics, Hon. L. de St. Just; Minister of Finance, 
Hon. R. J. Cartwright; Minister of the Inte- 
rior, Hon. David Laird; Secretary of State, 
Hon. David Ohristie; Minister of Customs, 
Hon. Isaac Burpee; Postmaster-General, Hon, 
D. A. Macdonald; Receiver-General, Hon, 
Thomas Coffin; Minister of Inland Revenue, 
Hon. Télesphore Fournier; Minister of Militia 
and Defense, Hon. William Ross; member of 
the Privy Council, Hon. R. W. Scott. The 
Governor-General is the Right Hon. Sir Fred- 
erick Temple, Earl of Dufferin. 

The following dispatch from London will in- 
dicate the position of the home Government 
on the ministerial crisis : 

Downtne Srezer, Wovember 29, 1878. 
To the Governor-General, the Ea ¥ ‘erin. 

My Lorn: I have received and laid before the 
Queen your lordship’s dispatch No. 267, of the 7th 
of November, the 
minion House 
Laieeet, on the subject of the charges brought by 

r. 
me that, after alen 
moved by Mr. McKenzie to the address in answer to 

our speech, Sir John Macdonald has placed his res- 

gnation and that of his colleagues in your hands, 
and that you had thereupon ealled on Mr. McKenzie 
to form a ministry. I agree with your lordship in 
the satisfaction which express that the result ar- 
rived at has been reac astrict application of 
constitutional principles and by the re, workin, 
of the machinery of a free Pertiemant: I have muc 
pleasure in conveying to you her wecsty's entire 
approval of the manner in which you have acted in 
circumstances of no or pets I have, ete., 

KIMBERLEY. 


The Dominion of Canada comprises the fol- 
lowing provinces and territories: Ontario, 
121,260 square miles; Quebec, 210,020; Nova 
Scotia, 18,670; New Brunswick, 27,087; 
British Columbia, 238,000; Manitoba, 16,000; 
Prince Edward Island, 2,184; Hudson Bay 
and Northwest Territories, 2,206,725, exclusive 
of Labrador and the islands in the Arctic 
Ocean. These being added, the total area is 
about 8,502,000 square miles. Of this amount 
more than half is the property of the General 
Government, acquired by purchase from the 
Hudson Bay Company. The portion which is 
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useless for cultivation from being subject to 
summer drought is 50,000 square miles; the 
prairie-lands, with occasional scattered groves 
and belts of timber on the margin of rivers, 
well adapted for nereearsy cover 120,000 
square miles; the timbered lands, in which 
occasional prairies are interspersed, as in the 
Peace River district, and which are suitable 
for the growth of wheat and other grains, cover 
466,225 square miles. There is a belt of land, 
comprising 928,200 square miles, lying out- 
side the prairie and timbered portions, which, 
though beyond the agricultural zone, properly 
weeking, sufficiently supplied with timber, 
and may be utilized for the growth of barley and 
grass. Rock and swamp, in which the timber of 
the more southern regions gradually disappears, 
occupy 642,300 square miles. In other terms, 
we may set down 875,184,000 acres of agricult- 
ural land, yet to be brought under cultivation, 
outside the limits of the organized provinces, 
the greater part of which is well adapted to the 
growth of wheat. The population in 1861 was 
8,090,561; in 1871 it was 3,906,810, exclusive 
of Indians in the Northwest and Hudson Bay 
Territories, distributed as follows: Ontario, 
1,620,842; Quebec, 1,191,505; Nova Scotia, 
387,800 ; New Brunswick, 285,777; Manitoba, 
13,000; British Columbia, 85,586, including 
Indians. The nationalities comprised, were: 
1,082,940 French, 846,414 Irish, 706,869 Eng- 
lish, 549,946 Scotch, 202,991 German, 29,622 
Dutch, 28,085 Indian, 21,496 African, 7,778 
Welsh, 2,962 Swiss, 1,623 Scandinavian, 1,035 


Seal of Canada, 
Italian, 879 Spanish, 607 Russian, 125 Jews, 


and 89 Greeks, . There were 1,492,029 Roman 
Catholics, 494,049 belonging to the Church of 
England, 567,091 Methodists, and 544,998 
Presbyterians; also 5,146 not professing re- 
ligion, 1,886pagans, 534 Mormons, 409 Deists, 
20 atheists, and 18 Mohammedans, 

The above statistics of population do not in- 
clude Prince Edward Island, which has re- 
cently been admitted into the Dominion, and 
which had, in 1871, a population of 94,021. 

The total value of imports into the Domin- 
ion during the fiscal year 1872-73 was $126,- 
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586,523; exports, $90,610,573, showing a total 
trade of $217,197,096, an increase of $26,848,- 
817 over that of the preceding year. The 
growth of the commerce during the four years 
is shown in the following statement: 


The exports for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1878, as compared with those of the pre- 
vious year, were as follows: 


Fiscal Year Fiscal Year 
PRODUCTIONS. 
Produce of the mine............ 
Produce of the fisheries. +e«| 4,849,871 
Produce of the forest........... 28,705,562 
Animals and their produce......| 12,885,082 | 18,288,147 
—_ produce... ‘ 18,830,560 | 14,953,358 
anufactures........- 2,434,799 | 2,960,017 
Other articles..........+ aa 1,784,824 
Ships built at Quebec... ds 832,262 782,900 
Total produce of the Dominion | $61,277,376 | $72,829,582 
Coin and bullion................ (0,258 | $3,846,273 
Goods ‘not the produce of the e401 
Dominion,.......- 2... 00s+ee++ 12,845,840 
Estimated amount short re- bt 
turned at inland ports........ 2,508,541 8,000,000 
Sel eee $80,642,015 | $88,510,288 
Add—Exported from British Co- 
PUOUDEA, incurs veesnrabace incre < $1,912,107 | $1,792,347 
Exported from Manitoba.. 85,541 298,988 
Grand total.........-.+.-+ $82,689,663 | $90,610,573 


The receipts for the year ending June 80, 
1878, were £0, 133,576, and the expenditures 
$19,951,119. The Caen tee for 1878 embraced 
the following items: Customs, $12,747,042; 
excise, $4,453,671 ; post-office, $882,198 ; pub- 
lic works, including railways, $1,229,983; bill 
stamps, $199,356; miscellaneous, $671,824. 
The gross revenue and expenditure of the 
Dominion for six years, since Confederation, 
have been as follows: 


ROC NE.. s i000 cvs veevovevcess abe $108,348,599 41 
Expenditure........... bes once 96,408,851 87 
Surpins receipts for six years.. $6,949,747 54 


The expenditure during these years includes 
payment toward sinking fund and several items 
which were formerly charged to capital ac- 
crued. During four of these years there was an 
expenditure on capital account out of income 
of $6,101,027.58. 

The total debt of the Dominion, in 1872, 


AMOUNEM tO .. 6. creeverceecsnes steerer $122,400,179 82 
The total assets to......sceeeesccceereees 40,213,107 82 
Met Geb€.: | \ctndosstusetscsccs spy. $82,187,072 04 


The average rate of interest is 5.41 per cent. 

At the date of the last census the net debt 
of the Dominion amounted to $21.72 per head, 
and the interest to $1.2 per head. 

The really magnificent public works of Can- 
ada represent its public debt; and the interest 
represents the rent the present generation pays 
for them. The country owes its present great 
development of wealth to these works, and the 
policy of Parliament is now to extend them, 


GREECE. 


GREECE, a kingdom of Southeastern Eu- 
rope. Reigning King, George I., King of the 
Hellenes, born December 24, 1845, second son 
of the reigning King of Denmark, elected King 
of the Hellenes by the National Assembly at 
Athens, March 18 (30), 1863; accepted the 
crown June 4, 1863, declared of age by a de- 
cree of the National Assembly, June 27, 1863 ; 
married October 27, 1867, to O daughter 
of Grand-duke Constantine, of Russia, born 
August 22, 1851. Issue of the union are three 
sons and one daughter: Constantinos, Duke 
of Sparta, born August 2, 1868; George, born 
June 25, 1869; Alexan . born August 30, 
1870; and Nicholas, born February 2, 1872. 

The area of the kingdom amounts to 19,353 ; 
the population, according to the census of 
1870, to 1,457,894. The country is divided 
for administrative pu into 13 nomarch- 

* which are subdivided into 59 eparchies, 
851 communes; the heads of the latter, 
called demarchs, are chosen for a term of four 
years; the heads of the eparchies and no- 
called eparchs and nomarchs, are 
apaptted by the King. Nearly the entire pop- 
u aes 441,810) is connected with the Greek 
Orien Church, which is governed by a per- 
manent Holy Synod at Athens, consisting of 5 
members, who are appointed by the King from 
among the bishops and other high clerical dig- 
nitaries. The Church has one metropolitan at 
Athens, 15 other archbishops, and 16 bishops. 
With other Christian denominations, only 12,- 
585 souls are connected ; most of them belong 
to the Roman Catholic Church, which has 
archbishops at Naxos and Corfu, and 4 bishops. 
All creeds are tolerated, and there is en’ 
freedom of religious worship. 

Every child is Lo age to attend school from 
the fifth to the twelfth year of its age. Never- 
theless, the attendance at the — schools is 
small. In 1869 the 1,141 public and private 
elementary schools numbered only 60,634 pu- 

For secondary instruction, there were, 

1870, 15 gymnasia and 144 Hellenic schools 
(correspond to the German Realschulen), 
with 7,780 pupils, and 23 private institutions, 
with 1,589 pupils. The University at Athens, 
which has the four faculties of theology, law, 
medicine, and philosophy, was, in 1869, at- 
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tended by 1,205 students. Of special schools, 
there are 1 polytechnical school at Athens, 
4 theological schools of the Greek Oriental 
Church, 6 nautical schools, 1 agricultural 
school, and 1 military academy at the Pi- 
repus. 

In the budget for 1878, the revenue was esti- 
mated at 35,927,000 drachmas; the expendi- 
tures at 35,443,000 drachmas; the surplus at 
484,000 drachmas. The actual budgets of 
the kingdom differ, however, widely from the 
budget estimates. Since the establishment of 
Greece as an independent kingdom, there have 
been few financial terms without a deficit. The 
funded debt of Greece amounted in July, 1872, 
to 337,000,000 drachmas. The floating debt, 
according to semi-official returns, amounted to 
40,000,000 drachmas on January 1, 1870. <Ac- 
cording to otherstatements from Greek sources, 
it was above 166,000,000 drachmas. A royal 
ordinance, dated January 17, 1869, authorized 
the Minister of Finance to issue 15,000,000 
drachmas of notes, with compulsory circu- 
lation. 

The army of the kingdom is formed by con- 
scription, with the general privilege to procure 
substitutes, which is done to a very large ex- 
tent. The strength of the army on the peace 
footing was, in 1873, 12,897men. The contin- 
gent for the year 1873 was 1,500 men. 

The navy, in 1871, consisted of 2 iron-clad 
frigates, 8 screw steamers, and 11 sailing-ves- 
sels. It was manned by conscription from the 
inhabitants of the sea-coast; the number of 
officers and men was, in 1873, 1,078. 

The general commerce in 1871 was as fol- 
lows, in drachmas: 


Imports. Exports. 
83,594,000 45,492. 
16,501,000 6,906,000 
14, 000 8,620,000 
16,118,000 4,507,000 
13,476,000 ~ 6,282,000 
624, 1,625,000 
6,680,000 2,951,000 
Total, 1871. 6.06000), 7d 108,587, 76,383,000 
* 157 Po eee TOS 000 52,908,000 
We ROR s cin cay Zacnas 94'380,000 | 62,559: 


The movement of shipping in 1870 and 1871 
is shown by the following table: 


ENTERED AND CLEARED. Year. | Vent. | tons | Year. | Vessels. Tone, 
Ocoan mavigation......+..se0seseeeceeereceee 1870..| 16,757 | 2,564,964 || 1871..| 21,758 | 8,205,619 
Coast navigation... 000.02... scveneeereeee oe 94,991 | 2/985,520 || 1871..| 105,612 | 3,960,790 


The merchant navy on December 31, 1871, 
consisted of 6,185 vessels, of 419,350 tons; 
among them there were 7 steamers, of about 
8,000 tons, and over 4,000 coasting-vessels. 

The first Greek railroad, which connected 
Athens with the port of Pirwus and Phalerits, 
was opened in 1869, and is 12 kilometres lo 
(1 kilom. = 0.62 m.). In 1872 the railr 


* The Annvat Crciopzpra for 1872 gives the - 
Beare Siti Nomar eer nee y for and 


from the Pireus to Lamia, which is to be in 
length 220 kilometres, was begun, and a char- 
ter was granted for another road, which is to 
connect Athens with Kalamate, a distance of 
275 kilometres. The aggregate length of the 
electric telegraph-lines is 1,600 kilometres, 
that of the wires, 1,800 kilometres. 

In January the Greek Government declared 
its readiness to submit the Laurion question * 


* For a fall account of the Laurion question, see An- 
NUAL CrcLop&Dr< for 1872, : 
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to arbitration if all the great powers should 
declare it to be an international question, that 
was not to be decided by the courts of Greece. 
The Austrian ambassador, Barén von Potten- 
burg, had accordingly several conferences with 
the Greek minister, without, however, obtain- 
a any satisfactory results. 

n February new elections took place for the 
Chamber of Deputies. The Government ob- 
tained a large majority. The new Chamber 
was opened on February 26th, by the King, 
who did not mention the Laurion question, 


represented the relations to foreign countries th 


as satisfactory, and declared that b dage 
was now wholly. extirpated. egg the 
Laurion question was definitely settled by the 
French-Italian Society Roux-Serpieri transfer- 
ring all its assets and liabilities to the banker 
Syngros at Athens and the Ottomon bank in 
Constantinople for 12,500,000 drachmas. The 
new Laurion Company completed its organiza- 
tion on April 26th. 

In March, the Greek Government concluded 
a treaty with the Portefor the joint extirpa- 
tion of the bands of robbers infesting the fron- 
tier of the two countries. 

On April 12th the ministry adjourned the 
Chamber of Deputies to May 22d, because the 
ministerial majority had shrunk to 73 members, 
while the O tion had increased to 98 mem- 
bers. All the Greek embassies in foreign coun- 
tries, except that of Constantinople, were abol- 
ished, and the Greek Government declared 
that it would carry on its transactions with the 
three protecting powers through their ambas- 
sadors in Athens. When the Chamber reas- 
sembled on May 28d, it elected the ministerial 
candidate, Deli is, President, by a majority 
of 8. The ministry had, however, no real 
majority in the Chamber, and only the divis- 
ion between the two sections of the Opposi- 
tion, which are headed by Zaimis and Bulgaris, 
prevented the passage of a vote of want of con- 
fidence which had been moved by Zaimis. 

On August 2d the Chamber almost unani- 
mously ratified the treaty which the Govern- 
ment had concluded with the new Laurion 
Company. A charter was given in August to 
a company for constructivg a canal across the 
isthmus of Corinth. 

GREEK OCHUROH. The excommunication 
of the Bulgarians (see Annvat Croropapr1 for 
1872, article Eastern Cuvncues), by the Holy 
and Grand Council of pepe in Sep- 
tember, 1872, was enthusiastically indorsed by 
the Greek bishops and people in Turkey and 
Greece, The Patriarch of Jerusalem, who had 
refused to sign the decree, was soon after 
deposed from his office by a synod’ of the 
patriarchate of Jerusalem. The following is a 
translation of the official decree of deposition : 

To-day, Tuesday, November 7th, of the year 1872, 
in the twelfth hour, all the episcopal members of the 
Holy Synod of Jerusalem, after assembling in the hall 
of the synodal sessions of the monast y of the Holy 

re, and after taking into consideration the Jas' 
te answer of his Holiness the Patriarch Ky- 
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rillos II., relative to the the resolution 
< a acid ges any, Pome =~ 

eonvoked at Constantinop Ww resolu- 

‘{ is, the of races and 


cree as follows: 

In consideration that his Holiness —tramplin 
under foot all that he hed written in bis aynodal 
letter of January 24, 1869, to the Grand Chi 
only acted arbitrarily in Constantinople and refused 
to join in the recognition of the Gran but 


it he also, in 
sufficient 


In consideration of all this, we consider him as 
having incurred the ecclesiastical censures which are 
expressly contained in the said resolution of the 
Grand Council, and as being, dé facto, schismatic. 
And we find ourselves in the sad and painful neces- 
sity to take back the oath of submissiveness and 
obedience taken by us toward him, and henceforth 
to break off all connection and communion with 
him, and we shall never more any function 
with him, or in any respect act with him, and we 
shall no longer recognize him as head, and as our 

wful and canonical shepherd. In confirmation of 
which the present act has aerate ep and entered 
into the great book of the P: Throne of Je- 
rusalem. Moreover, copies of this act have been sent 
3 by tente ae Church and to all independent ortho- 

ox es. " 


Both the Patriarch of Constantinople and 
the Turkish Government recognized the de- 
position as valid, and gave permission for the 
election of a new patriarch. Before the elec- 
tion took place, Jerusalem was the scene of 


grave disorders. The peachy refused to 
re ize the decree of deposition, and, aided 
by the consuls of Russia and G cele- 


reece, 
brated vespers in the Church of the Holy Se- 
pulchre. e Governor of J was in- 
timidated from acting against the patriarch, 
while the consul-general of Germany, and the 
alg agents of other Powers, took side 
with the clergy. An appeal being made to the 
Turkish Government, the Porte, in agreement - 
with the Patriarch o' po sanceaey i instruct- 
ed the Government of Jerusalem by telegraph 
to protect the clergy, and no longer to recog- 
nize Kyrillos as . The deposed pa 
triarch was ordered to take up his abode in the 
little island Prinkipo, in the Sea of Marmora, 
The decree of deposition had been signed by 
the Archbishop of Gaza, and the Bishops of 
Lydda, lg (Nablus), Sebasta, Tabor, Phi- 
ry ordan, and Tiberias. They now 
elected the Archbishop of Gaza Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. Those bishops and archimandrites 
who at first had sided with Kyrillos, soon 
deemed it safest to declare their submission, 
which they did in the following letter to the 
Archbishop of Constantinople: 

To his Holiness the Qoumenical Patriarch Anthi- 
mos, Jerusalem, December 10 (N. 8, 22), 1872. We, 
the undersigned, the Metropole of Beth: 
ie et te ake Gree es 

ussul, + 
the Protosyngels Daniel, Gabriel: and the others of 


- 


—_— 
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our party among the monks of Mar Saba (a monas- 
A far from the Dead Sea), have for a moment 

with the ex-Patriarch Kyrillos, and have, by 
our telegram of November 27th (N. 8. December 
9th), protested against the resolution of the Synod 
of Jerusalem, at, having already repented, we 
implore the indulgence of the eee humbly 


for as we all the resolutions 
of ths Spnod at Sener ent turn away from 
Yrillos. 


The Russian Government, which had con- 


' stantly favored the Bulgarians and Patriarch 


Kyrillos, gave another proof of its sympathy 
y laying an pubarge upon all the property 
the patriarchate of Jerusalem which is sit- 
uated within the territory of Russia. This 
property embraced about thirty estates, situ- 
in the best districts of Bessarabia, and 
yielding an annual rent of 200,000 rubles. At 
the same the Russian ambassador at Con- 
stantinople must have interceded in behalf of 
the. deposed Kyrillos with great energy, for 
the Turkish Government not only sét him free 
after a few weeks, but also asked his pardon 
for the injury done him. 

The new Patriarch of Jerusalem was in 
January enthroned amid great festivities, The 
frequent disturbances which occurred in mixed 
districts inhabited by both Greeks and Bul- 
garians, induced the Turkish Government to 
threaten, in February, 1873, with heavy pun- 
ishments all who might disturb the public 
peace. The Bulgarians, who, it appears, have 
the sympathy of the Slavic churches of Russia, 
Austria, Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro, 
complained of the partiality of the new Min- 
ister of Justice, Mi Pasha, in favor of the 
Greeks. 


On June 25th the Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople refused to join the other dignitaries of 
the country in congratulating the Sultan upon 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his accession 
to the throne, because the Turkish Government 

to exclude, in accordance with his 

request, the Bulgarian exarch froin the official 

on. The Turkish Government expressed 

to the patriarch its decided disapproval of his 

conduct. In September, the Synod of Con- 

stantinople expressed to the patriarch their 

want of confidence in him, whereupon he re- 
signed his office. 

Gam clestel fo isonet Gb toon 

8 was el in place of the de 

yen The Turkish Government did not 
exercise its right of striking out one or sev- 
eral names of the ten candidates whom the 
electoral synod had chosen, the Grand- Vizier, 
Raschid Pasha, declaring that all of them were 
acceptable to the Government. The synod, 
which consists of priests as well as delegates 
of the laity, then elected the former patriarch, 
Joachim II., as Patriarch of Constantinople. 

The interest throughout the Greek Church 
in favor of establishing closer relations with 
the Episcopal Church of the West is on the 
increase. Like the Patriarch of Constantino- 

le, the Patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch 
have fully expressed their views in the follow- 


ing letter, in which they recognize the receipt 

of the resolutions of the general convention of 

a Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
tates: 


Sophronius, by the merey of God, Pope and Pa- 
triarch of the great city Alexandria, and of. all Egypt. 
+ Most Reverend Presbyter of the Church of St. 
John, Auburn, New York, our beloved son in the 
Lord, Charles R. Hale, Grace to your Reverence, 
and Peace from God. 
With t joy and Christian interest we received, 

toward the close of the month of Feb: , the pack- 
et sent by your esteemed Reverence, in which were 
inclosed your own letter to us, written on parch- 
ment, with the resolutions of the great synod of the 
Church in the United States of America, assembled 
the 12th-24th of October, 1871, in the city of Balti- 
more,and the privately printed report of the pro- 
ceedings of the same synod, written in the English 
pn] Translating this into our Greek language. 
and studying altogether with close attention and 
care, we were truly delighted, and celebrated, with 
praises of the Church, the oti ma zeal, and 

ious longing which, following in the footsteps of 

he Englis hureb Fhe particular church also in 
the United States of America shows for the unity of 
all the holy churches of God, which, by God’s in- 
serutable decrees, are now disseve one from 
another, and more especially for unity with the holy 
Orthodox Church. For indeed we are justly persuaded 
that such manifestations of fraternal sympathy, 
and of tendencies toward fellowship, increasing und 
being mercifully made to work ¢ ectively, surely 
cannot but reach, as time goes on, the wished-for 
goal of Catholic unity. On the other hand, it de- 
ceives or escapes the observation of no one, that un- 
til the Lord vouchsafe the fulfillment of the great 
work of unity, many inconveniences and stumb ing- 
blocks will exist among us, and many misconce 
tions on either side, and misrepresentations will 
arise, as also your venerable committee sets forth in 
its report sent us, but mutual patience and forbear- 
ance, enkindled and inflamed by Christian love, and 
OF the inestimable me poance of the great and God- 
pleasing object at which we aim, can remove all 
such. e vonsider, then, as efficient toward the 
aged he unity and foreboding auspicious things, 
such manifestations of brotherly sentiments in Christ, 
and of tendencies to fellowship toward the strength- 
ening and nourishing of the existing good relations 
between the Orthodox Church an Lows own, and 
also investigations and discussion in brotherly love. 
such as, on the happy occasion of the consecration of 
the Orthodox Church in Liverpool, the conference 
and discussion between the reverend Archbishop of 
Syra and Tenos, our beloved brother in Christ 
Alexander Lycurgus, and the Bishop of Ely, and 
those with him. But toward a firmer and surer at- 
taining of what is desired, there seems to us, speak- 
ing for ourselves, needful the organization of a com- 
mittee to this end from either part, of skilled and 
well-instructed theologians, for the examination and 
accurate inquiry into existing differences in the basis 
of the Catholic Orthodox Church before the great 
schism, for thus the mutual relations of sympath 
are bound together more,closely by a nearer mutu: 
fellowship and acquaintance between the two 
Churches, and we come with greater spirit and more 
respect to those things which concern Catholic unity. 
For the speedy organization of such a committee, in 
the part also of the Orthodox Church of the East, we 
both pray and hope, 

On this happy oceasion, it seems to us superfluous 
to tell your most beloved Reverence, and through 
you the whole Church of the United States of Amer- 
ica, of the great longing with which we have ever 
been inflamed to see one day completed the great 
work of unity, and on account of this, from the time 
that, by the Divine merey, we received three years 
since the spiritual presidency of the most holy Church 
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of Alexandria, we have never omitted to direct the 
priests subject to our and apostolic 
throne, that if any members of the 

should de this life within the city or district 
committed to their ¢ , when ealled upon they 
should freely go to attend to them, and render the 


roper rites. 
: oncerning the extension of this beginning of the 
burial of licans by Orthodox priests, and vice 
versa, to » marriage, and the holy commun- 
ion, we speak our private opinion, that it is neces- 
sary concerning this, that there should first be a dis- 
tinct request from the Archbishop of Canterbury, as 
in the case of burial, and then all the patriarchs, con- 
sidering it together, can give their answer in com- 
mon. pot ne Orthodox Church having once aaa 
an: of its dogma or canon, no particular church 
intite Orthodox communion can ever, by itself, and 


of its own ju ent, change or any thin, 
of what is mores small a thing it may be 
in Christ to 


Final] ving the blessing of peace 
the bal bEanele of the United States of America, 
and especially our church prayers and blessings to 
your most Reverence, we pray that “the God 
of Peace, which brought in from the dead our 
Lord Jesus, that Great Shepherd of the sheep, 
through the blood of the everlasting Sosa ake 
you” all “perfect in every good work to do his 
will, working in you that which is well pleasing in 
his sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom be glory 
forever and ever. Amen.” 

Of your esteemed Reverence the fervent and ear- 


nest well-wisher in ae 
+ SOPHRONIUS, of Alexandria. 
Avexanprna, April 20, 1873. 
Hierotheus, by the mercy of God, Patriarch of the 
great divine city Antioch, and of all the East. 
To the Most Reverend Charles R. Hale, Presbyter 
of the Church of St. John, Auburn, New York, our 
hal and apostolic blessing in Christ Jesus 
our Saviour. 
The most valued letter of your Reverence, and the 
pe of the med a of the Sead tn the 
ops, presbyters, an en, e 
great synod of the Church of the United States of 
merica, the 12th-2th of the month of October, 
1871, with the report of the correspondence which 
pe the three eons 8 years between the most 
oly authorities of the Russo-Greek Church and 
those of the Spe nag: Communion, we have recen' 
received, and with great interest have read what is 
decreed in the afore-mentioned Seater =_ ay 
what is ——— making inq 
as to frien diy relations with the ho y Eastern Ortho- 
dox Church, and the taking “further steps for the 
communication of such information as be mutu- 
ally important and in to this Church and 
tothe holy Orthodox Church of the East.” 
Considering with attention what has been written 
on both sides, we rejoiced at the brotherly kindness 
and ness of the great aim of the eae 
between the Churches through friendly writings an 
deeds of true brotherliness and kindness. For truly 
our Saviour, through the holy Gospels and the Epis- 
tles, bids us “love one another” and “bear one 
another’s burdens,” that so may be fulfilled the law 
of God. For love is both that which draws together 
things divided, and strengthens all human fellow- 
ships, and pro for bliss in eg 2 3 to both. 
Christian teaching and Mae pray cing beneficent, 
philanthropic, and inclined to fellowship, the Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church, steadfast on these  prin- 
ciples, continually prays ‘for the union of all” in 
the confession of the faith, never overlooking any 
peaceful occasion for consultation and discussion 
with all nations of the earth concerning love one 
toward another, praying that “‘all may be one” 
(St. Jobn xvii. 21) in Christ Jesus the Saviour of all 
and that with one heart we may glorify his blessed 
name, 


lican Church has been 
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be with your dear Reverence. Given in Damascus, 
March 10, 1873, the first year of the Indiction. _ 

+ HIEROTHEUS, ... 
of Antioch, your brother in Christ. . 


began Me oe ere has h pedir 
ning of the year 1872, a religious 
specially devoted to the establishment of closer 
relations with the other Episcopal Churches 
of the world, especially with the Anglican and 
the Catholic Churches. The society calls itself 
the “Association of the Friends of Ecclesi- 
astical tenment,” and contains among 
its most active members the young theologi 
who have studied at the German uniy es, 
and who on that account take a interest 
in the religious movements of the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant Churches. 

The Grand-duke Constantine, the brother 
of the Emperor, is the patron of the Associa- 
tion, and takes often an active part in its pro- 
ceedings. The society officially states its ob- 
jects to be as follows: 1. To promote the in- 
pr sie sede = el and the secular 
society, an e exchange of opinions on ques- 
tions concerning the odox Church. 2, 
The diffusion of correct views on the true 
doctrine, the history, and the present wants 
of the odox Church, by means of books 
and lectures, both scientific and popular. 8. To 
entertain communications with the champions 
of orthodox truth in foreign countries, to give 
to them a moral support, and to contribute to 
the enlightenment of the public opinion of 
foreign countries concerning the Orthodox 
Church. With to the first and second 
points it is said: “One of the chief public 
calamities of our time is the indifference of the 
laity with regard to the questions and wants 
of church-life. In our country also society 
derives too little advantage from the enlighten- 
ing of the Church. The clergy has assumed 
the organization and the habits of a caste, and 
the eer Beeps ore is exposed = ee 
upon its preten ethargy, though this is 
no means an inherent quality oF crtubaatnst 
Our first and most important task consists, 
therefore, in our activity at home. According 
to our programme, we must endeavorto awaken 
in the orthodox ee an interest in religious 
questions, and as much as possible to bring the 
laity and the clergy nearer to each other.” 
As regards the third question, the secretary of 
the society, Alexander Kiriyev, in his report 
on the year 1872-1878, remarks: “No one 
who watches public opinion ean have failed to 
see the interest which Russia has taken in the 
great religious events of the Western countries. 
The intense attention with which the whole 
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Russian society has followed these events and 
the religious questions-of the age in general, 
which formerly were regarded as the exclusive 
domain of the clergy, proved the advantage 
and the necessity of founding a society which 
can serve as a centre for all who take an active 
interest in religious questions, and as a bond 
of union for clergy and laity, giving to both an 
opportunity for common action. We can no 
longer think of ing ourselves from the 
remainder of the Christian world by a Chinese 
wall; for we must not forget that the com- 
munity of interests among civilized nations is 
not on the decrease, but steadily on the in- 
crease. No, we are not indifferent to what 
happens in the remainder of Europe; it is not 
the same to us what other Christians think of 
us. It is true, we have been for ten centuries 
without the sympathy of the West, which was 
arrayed against us in hostile opposition; it 
blamed us because it did not know us. But at 
t, when the most educated representa- 

tives of the Catholic Ohurch loudly express 
their hopes for reconciliation between the 
Orthodox East and the separated West, in- 
difference toward this cause would be acrime; 
it would prove that we pray for Christian 
union with our lips, bat not with our hearts.” 
In the third meeting of the Society, Prof. 
Katanski delivered an interesting address on 
the former attempts to reunite the Greek 
Oriental and the Roman Catholic Churches. 
He distinguishes three periods in the history 
of these attempts. The from the eleventh 
century to the downfall of the Byzantine Em- 
pire, is the period of the official attempts, 
mostly proceeding from political combinations. 
In the second period the Popes and the Jesuits 
endeavored to bring about a union, as a means 
to draw the Greek Oriental Church over to a 
“pure Latinism.” In the present age, for the 
first time, the conviction is gaining und 
that the religions reunion of the Western 
world with the East cannot be effected by 
coercive measures of a political character, not 
by dialectic discussions and shrewd Jesuitic 
schemes, but that it must be the fruit of the 
quiet work of religious ideas and the progress 
of religious life in the West: On the other 
hand, the speaker admits that the East also 
must have its revival, on the character of 
which he expresses the following views: “The 
East must previously be born again, both 
litically and intellectually, must emancipate 
itself from the external fetters which now op- 
press it, must raise the level of its education, 
produce a rich theological literature, compel 
the Western nations to read and respect it, 
and in this way enable the West to arrive ata 
correct understanding and appreciation of the 
East, which is first requisite for bringing the 
two parts of the Ohristian world nearer to 
each other. The regeneration of the East has 
begun, but it is not yet complete. The whole 
of the East is not yet politically free (Turkey) ; 
and the intellectual regeneration is still far 


from being accomplished; therefore the East 
is not yet regarded by the West as its peer, 
norcan it regard itself as a peer; and in its 
oppressed condition it keeps aloof from the 

roud brother who feels his superiority. It 

as not yet reached that condition of security 
from abroad and vitality within which would 
enable it joyfully to entertain the idea of sharing 
with its brother the old treasure which it has 
kept inviolate.” 

m the annual report of the Chief Procu- 
rator of the Holy Synod of Russia, for 1869, it 
appears that the Russian Church had 1,322 
ecclesiastical schools, with 81,925 pupils; 51 
seminaries, with 730 teachers and 14,846 pu- 

ils; 4 academies, in Kiev, Moscow, St. Peters- 
urg, and Kazan, with 90 teachers and 395 stu- 
dents. There were eight theological periodi- 
cals, among which the Orthodox Companion, 
een by the Ecclesiastical Academy of 

azan, is prominent. Theological literature 
has of late made considerable progress in Rus- 
sia. Macarius, Archbishop of Lithuania (who 
resides at Wilna), has repeatedly offered re- 
wards of one thousand rubles for new text- 
books for the theological seminaries, which 
the Committee of the Holy Synod on Instrue- 
tion awards. - In 1870 two prizes were award- 
ed to professors of the lesiastical Acad- 
emy of Kazan; one, for a new ‘Manual of 
Russian Church History,” to Prof. Snamensky, 
and the other to Prof. Porfirey, for his ‘ His- 
tory of Russian Literature.” Archbishop Ma- 
carius, of Lithuania (formerly Bishop of Win- 
nozze, and rector of the Ecclesiastical Acad- 
emy in St. Petersburg), is the most learned 
Church historian, a probably the greatest 
theologian of Russia now living. He has writ- 
ten the ablest Russian work on systematic 
theology (dogmatics), which has also been 
translated into French, and has begun a com- 
prehensive history of the Russian Church, 
which by far surpasses in literary merit the 
work of Philaret. The sixth volume of this 
work, which appeared in 1870, carries the 
history of the Church to the establishment of 
the patriarchate in 1587. : 

The Greek Church in cis-Leithan’ Austria 
had had, hitherto, only 3 bishops, 1 in the 
Bukowina, and 2 in Dalmatia, but no arch- 
bishop. In order to complete the hierarchi- 
cal organization of the Church, the Austrian 
Government, in January, 1873, appointed the 
Bishop of Ozernowitz, in the Bukowina, as 
archbishop of the entire Greek Church in cis- 
Leithan Austria. The Churth had, in 1870, 
219 parishes in the Bukowina, 2 in Austria, 
below the Ens, 3 in the Littoral province, and 
92 in Dalmatia; the total number of clergy- 
men, including the candidates for the priest- 
hood in cha theainetoss seminaries, was 483. 
The number of monasteries was, 3 in the Bu- 
kowina, and 11 in Dalmatia. There are 2 theo- 
logical schools, at Czernowitz, in the Bukowina, 
with 8 teachers and 62 students (11 Ruthe- 
nians and 51 Roumanians), and at Zara, in Dal- 
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matia, with 4 teachers and 18 students (Slo- 
venes). In the Bakowina there is also a Greek 
Oriental gymnasium at Suczawa, The totul 
number of students in the nasia of cis- 
Leithan Austria was 894, in ieemineranents 
19, in the Realschulen 85, in the universities 
126. Of all the churches of cis-Leithan Aus- 
tria, the Greek Oriental Church has the small- 
est percentage of students at the universities, 

ia, and other high-schools. The popu- 
fation connected with the Greek Oriental 
Church in cis-Leithan Austria in 1869 was, 
876,118 in the Bukowina (73.4 per cent. of the 
total population), 78,305 in Dalmatia (17.1 per 
cent.), 2,609 in the Littoral province (0.5 per 
cent.), 1,745 in Upper Austria, 14 in Lower 
Austria, 4 in Salzburg, 145 in Styria, 6 in 
Carinthia, 311 in Carniola, 88 in the Tyrol, 441 
in Bohemia, 400 in Moravia, 6 in Silesia, 1,369 
in Galicia; total, 461,511, or 2.3 per cent. of 
the population of cis-Leithan Austria. In the 
lands of the Hungarian crown, the Greek 
Oriental Church has for the Servian national- 
ity an archbishop, who has the title patriarch, 
at Oarlovitz, and bishops at Carlstadt, Parrac, 
Neusatz, Buda, Arad, Temesvar; and for the 
Roumanian nationality an archbishop at Her- 
mannstadt, and bishops at Versecz and Karan- 
sebes. According to a Hungarian law of 1868, 
the members of both Churches are authorized 
to hold periodical church congresses (the Ser- 
vian and Roumanian) for the independent reg- 
ulation of all subjects relating to religion, edu- 
cation, and church property. The congresses 
are composed of the archbishop, the bishops, 
and clerical and lay delegates. @ aggre 
number of parishes of the Greek Church in 
the lands of the Hungarian crown was, in 
1869, 2,931; of local chaplaincies, 117; of 
priests, 8,484. The 2 $6 tron connected with 
the chureh was, in Hungary proper, 1,414,282, 
or 12.8 per cent.; in Transylvania, 652,945, or 
$1.1 per cent.; in Croatia and Slavonia, 511,- 
821, or 27.6 per cent.; in the army, 10,271: 
total, 2,589,319, or 16.7 per cent. the en- 
tire Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the popula- 
tion connected with the Greek Church is 
8,050,830, or 8.5 per cent. 

GUATEMALA (RerGericA pe GuATEMA- 
LA), an independent state of Central America, 
extending from 13° 50’ to 18° 15’ north lati- 
tude, and from 88° 14’ to 98° 12’ west longi- 
tude; and bounded north by the Mexican 
State of Chiapas, east by Belize and the Gulf 
of Honduras, south by Honduras, San Salva- 
dor, and the Patific, and west by the ocean 
just named. It has an area of 40,777 square 
miles, and a population (in 1873) of 1,200,000 
approximately ; some 20,000 of whom are 
whites descended from the early colonists, 
750,000 Indians, 420,000 ladinos, or mestizoes 
(from whites and Indians), 2,000 foreigners of 
various nationalities, and the remainder ne- 


groes. The republic is divided into seven cor- 4g7 


regimientos, or departments: Guatemala, Sa- 
catepeque, Solola, Sponatttaniants Totonicapan, 


gate hardware, cutlery, arms, ammunition, 
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ye ote and Vera Paz. 
of the capital, Guatemala la 
Pore wa thongh bli 
government, repu 
form, is, and has rm five in effect, 
military power, headed by a President 
invested with absolute authority, Universal 
suffrage in the different departments is an 
empty form; for, whenever it occurs that 
members inimical to the existing administra- 
tion are returned, their election is declared 
illegal or informal, and new elections ordered, 
for the forcible return of government favorites, 

The President of the republic is Lieuten- 
ant-General Rufino Barrios, and his substitute 
prec rome to Vice - President), Miguel 

Granados, 

The President of the Ministry is Y. M. Sa- 
m who is also Minister of War and of Pub- 
lic Works; Minister of Foreign Affairs, Ramon 
Rosa (January 18, 1872); Minister of Finance, ~ 
F. Alburez; and Minister of the Interior, of In- 
struction, and of Public Worship, M. A. Soto. 

The Metropolitan Archbishop is Don Fran- 
cisco Espinosa; coadjutor, M. T. Barrutia y 
Croquer, Bishop of Caristo in part. 

The strength of the standing army is 3,200 
men, and that of the militia 18,000. 

Among the chief articles of on 
may be mentioned coffee, cackiana India- 
rubber, sugar, indigo, hides and skins, cedar, 
ebony, mahogany, and other precious woods, 
as well as logwood, Brazil-wood, etc. The 
articles most extensively imported are silk, 
linen, woolen, and cotton fabrics, reg 

an 
military stores, bags and sacs, beer, ale, ete. 

The value of the four great staple products 
exported in 1871 was as follows: 

Coffee 


The 
Nueva, 


eB 


in 
a 
is 


é 


The total value of the exports.for the same 
year was $2,716,000. The amount of-the im- 
ports for 1871, and the countries from which 
they proceeded, are as follows: 


COUNTRIES. 


Tothl.... sssscccesevsceersesse, «(010,000 
The total exports and imports in the six 
years, 1866 to 1871, were: 


 —_— 
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* The value of the exports for 1873 will be 
found to be far in advance of any year pre- 
ceding, the single article of coffee standing, it 
is said, for $2,500,000; the crop of this article 
and of sugar yielded a profit of 300 per cent. 
As a result of a cn ome _ 
things, agriculture is becoming the object o 
much care, and an unprecedented augmenta- 
tion of cultivated lands has already been ob- 
served; insomuch that Guatemala will proba- 


- bly next year ship more coffee than all the 


rest of Central America. 
Here follows a statement of the finances of 
the republic for the year 1872: 


Balance from ee 
Import duties :... ae 
rt and stamp duties, post-office, etc...... 283,700 


Sites PT «cores ik tn ae 


Seenee 


denn eeeee 


erste 


Interest on British 
Surplus balance at 


DMs rernntsenccnsaxeese ccuccsstettrge $1,798,000 


The public debt was as follows at the begin- 
ning of 1878: 


Mi acassese toad totale ars due onsas oes $4,320,000 


Remittances were constantly made to the 
London bankers on account of the loan of 
1869 ; and the Federal English debt was also 
ee for punctually; while the converted 

ome debt was paid off rapidly, and the paper 
taken freely as an investment. i 

The port movements at San José, in the 
year 1871, were: 


No. NO. 

Flag. | Tons. | Flag. Tons. 

9 |\German...... (2.855 || 11 |German...... 3.419 

8 itish ....... | 8,086 | 7 (Britton; .s.:5. ; 

4 United States) 516 5 (United States) 706 
2 DN assim 650|| 8 |French....... 1,000 
2 |Danish....... 480 2 |Danish....... 480 
25 7,587 || 23 8,298 


Guatemala, in common with other Spanish- 
American countries, suffers incalculably from 
the want of suitable roads and means of trans- 
porting its natural productions from the culti- 
vated districts to the coast. There are no 
railways, so far, in the country; but the Gov- 


ernment has begun to bestow a considerable 
share of attention to the making of new roads, 
and the improvement of such as already exist, 

Telegraphic communication was established, 
in 1873, between the capital and the port of 
San José, on the Pacific. 

It will be remembered that, in 1872, a con- 
tract had been made with a Mr, Kelly for a 
railway from San José to Guatemala la Nue- 
va; but no steps have since been taken tow- 
ard the realization of the project. 

The Government, however, after adopting 
several energetic measures for securing peace, 
began seriously to consider what might be 
done to most advantage for the development 
of the natural resources of the country, and 
called for proposals for the construction of 
four different lines of railway: one from the 
capital to the Pacific; another from the same’ 
point to the Atlantic; the two others to con- 
nect the republic with Mexico, and establish 
communication with the new Pacific port of 
Champerico. 

Guatemala has a larger number of schools, 
and a more effective system of teaching, than 
any of the other republics of Central re 
many of the wealthy families of which sen 
their children there to be educated. Exten- 
sive appropriations were made in 1873 for the 


509 development of the school system throughout 


the republic; and the Government agents in 
the United States, France, England, and Ger- 
many, were instructed to select and send to 
the Department of Public Instruction samples 
of the best and most popular text-books used 
in these countries. 

The municipality of Chiquimula returned 
a vote of thanks to the President for several 
usefal measures he had adopted for that city, 
prominent among which was the establish- 
ment of a college, in which the higher branches 
of learning will be taught. 

The school for the instruction, at the ex- 
pense of the Government, of telegraphic op- 
erators for the public lines, was opened accord- 
ing to the terms of the contract of the year be- 
fore with Mr. MeNidel, who constructed most 
of the telegraph-lines in Central America. 

Don Manual Garcia Granados, chargé d’af- 
Jaires of Guatemala in Mexico, was instructed 
to negotiate for a postal and an extradition 
treaty between the two republics. 

In its session of December 6, 1872, the Con- 
stituent Assembly — the following bills: 
One relating to the national boundaries; a 
second, to the effect that the republic was sov- 
ereign, free, and independent; a third, decree- 
ing that the sovereignty resides exclusively in 
the people; and a fourth, that the Roman 
Catholic is the religion of the country, and 
that it should be sustained and supported by 
the Government. 

On the following day it was resolved that all 
persons born in the territory of the republic, 
and those born in foreign countries, but of 
Guatemalese parents, or one of whose parents 
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should be Guatemalese, should be citizens; 
the natives of other parts of Oentral America 
should become citizens by the mere fact of re- 
siding in the country; and natives of any 
other Spanish-American state by a residence 
of one year. 

The qualifications of voters were decided to 
be as follows: to have completed twenty-one 
years of age, and to know how to read and 
write, or nase 9 a capital of not less than 
$1,000. arried citizens, with either of the 
last two qualifications, might vote at the age 
of eighteen, 

The sixty-sixth session of the Constituent 
Assembly was held on the 7th of January, 
forty members and the provisional President, 
attended by the Ministers of the Interior and 
of the Treasury, being present. Seflor Gra- 
nados, after returning thanks for the vote 
of confidence accorded to him, delivered a 
lengthy discourse on the political condition 
and prospects of the a 

The official journal of Guatemala, of January 
7th, contained an announcement to the effect 
that, on the 18th of the same month, an act of 
treason had been committed by Colonel V. 
Mendez Oruz, the political chief of the depart- 
ment of Amatitlan. Taking advantage of his 
position, he pronounced against the Govern- 
ment, taking with him the fifty men of the 
garrison and some one hundred criminals from 
the prison, all well armed. The Government 
was informed of the movement, and that the 
some of Amatitlan had remained quiet. Colo- 
nel Julio Garcia Granados was dispatched with 
a force of one hundred and sixty men, in pur- 
suit of the rebels, who, after a short skirmish 
on the heightsof Pinula, fled, leaving a number 
of killed, and some prisoners. At Tabacal they 
made another stand, but were forced again to 
fly, and were entirely dispersed. The report 
was that Mendez Cruz was in flight with 
nine soldiers, of whom five were cavalry. 
good number of Remington rifles were recap- 
tured. Mendez Cruz was shot four days after- 
ward by another band of rebels, to whom he 
was unknown, 

In wey the small gy of twenty- 
five men had been attacked by a party of 
rebels, but these were driven off with three or 
four killed, and their leader, Donis, mortally 
wounded. 

The revolutionary movement not having 
subsided up to February 1st, the Government 
issued a decree declaring the departments of 
the Centre and the East in a state of siege. 
General Barrios gave the rebels fifteen days to 
lay down their arms and return to 
their homes. : 

Guatemala, San Salvador, and Honduras, en- 
tered into a mutual agreement to permit each 
other’s troops, whenever they were in pursuit 
of rebels, to pass unmolested throngh their 
respective territories, 

The town of Escuintla was taken on the 
11th of February by two hundred rebels, who 
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opened the jail and liberated the prisoners, car- 
ned off php mr burned the municipal ar- 
chives, and sacked a large number of private 


voy SF 
The dent, in are visited the dis- 
turbed departments, and the people - 
mously signified their adhesion to the Goy- 
Bee the absence of General Garcia Gra- 
e absence 0! 
upon, Geuses) Barrios, acting President of the 
republic, considering that the clergy ought, 
like other citizens, in temporal matters, to be 
subject to the common, civil, and penal laws 
of the republic, and enjoy only such privil 
and exemptions as are established thereby, is- 
sued a decree abolishing all fueros, both in civil 
and criminal cases, and enforcing the Articles 
XV. and XVI. of the concordat issued by the 
Pope, October 7, 1852. This decree was 
pted by the belief that several priests, 


forget of their mission, had begun to preach 
on, 


It is thought that this decree, and another for 
the establishment of mae ous freedom, would 
remove two of the principal obstacles in the 
way of immigration into the republic. The 
immediate effect of the first was to suggestthe 
organization of an army to wage war agai 
the Government, and which was styled 3 its 
leaders “ ‘The Reactionary Army of the Holy 
Fathers.” This band, some 400 strong, kept 
up a harassing guerrilla warfare for more 
than a month in the mountainous districts; 
and the Government was put to no little trou- 
ble and expense to overcome it, and reéstab- 
lish peace. ' 

Some time afterward, a decree was issued 
to the effect that such + as Breese pls. 
become exempt from military duty should pay 
$10 each, if belonging to the lal classes; 
and $15, if of any superior class. 

In the month of May, General Garcia Gra- 
nados issned a decree inviting the people to 
— s) aml ors ee President, oo that 
they might profit, by the tale ae peace, 
to pb ord the organization of the Govern- 
ment, 

The two candidates accepted by the pares 
were Sefior Granados himself, and his su 
tute, Sefior Barrios. The franchise of this 
election seems to have been perfectly unre- 
strained, and numerous ger: sheets, con- 
taining the expression of public opinion re- 
specting the two candidates, were put freely 
in circulation, All the foreigners, a majority 
of the Liberal party, and a fair portion of the 
old Conservatives, were upholding General Bar- 
rios as the man of the occasion, and as a high- 
toned Liberal, who had given many proofs of 
his independent spirit. Barrios, above meas- 
ure, had given general satisfaction, except to a 


small circle of ultramontanes. He was elected 
to the presidency by a1 ority. 
According to the offi odical of Gua- 


temala, under date July 4th, all the city mu- 
nicipalities, in the name of the people, sent 
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in their adhesion to the Government in view 
of the threatened invasion of the republic by 
Enrique Palacios; and it was officially stated 
that the Government of Guatemala had dic- 
tated the necessary measures to be taken to 
aid Honduras in repelling the invasion; and 
further, that Salvador, as an ally of Guate- 
mala, would, if necessary, do the same. 

The feuds between the Government and the 
Church existed as late as the middle of July. 


' The Government accused certain bishops of 


being reactionary in their principles and prac- 
tice, which elicited an protestation 
from the prelates. Matters went so far that 
President ios decreed the banishment of 
Don Francisco Espinosa, Archbishop of Guate- 
mala, from the country. The archbishop de- 
nied the accusations brought against him by 
the Government. The latter considered that 
ue Palacios, then heading the Sherman 
Expedition against Honduras, being a relative 
of Sefior eas was not likely to be im- 
partial. Besides, he had been believed by the 
public to be one of the chief reactionary sup- 
ports in favor of the rebel factions in the 
country. The President said that, although 
he regretted it, he considered the banishment 
of me aad necessary to the peace of the 
c. 

ith this determined measure ended all the 
broils with the Ohurch party, and General 
Barrios had no longer any serious obstacles 
to overcome in order to establish a permanent 
peace and insure the welfare of the inhabitants. 

The republic, as has already been remarked, 
was for more than thirty years controlled by 
the Church party. Large portions of the best 

roperty in the country belonged to the 

hurch, the revenue of which had reached 
fabulous p ns. Shortly after the estab- 
lishment of the Liberal party, under the chief- 
tainship of Granados, all the Jesuits and such 
of the priests as had made themselves promi- 
nently obnoxious in politics; were expelled 
from the country; but, as the church property 
still remained under their control, they were 
thus enabled to sustain their own party. 
view, then, of these evils, and of their final 
sup on, a decree was issued, under date 
27th of September, for the confiscation by the 
Government of all church property. The pro- 
ceeds of the sale of this last will be deposited 
in a special treasury, destined to form an agri- 
cultural bank, the want of which has long 
been felt in the country, and the object of 
which is to increase and facilitate agricul- 
ture, and for that purpose the Government 
has limited the amount to be advanced on any 
one estate to $5,000, at the low interest of six 
per cent. per annum, 

The policy of the administration of General 
Barrios, like that of his predecessor, General 
Garcéa Granados, has been so far one of ex- 
treme friendliness to foreigners, every question 
that has arisen having been amicably and 
justly arranged, and every favor asked by 
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foreign representatives and consuls kindly and 
promptly granted. This line of conduct on 
the part of the liberal Government has gained 
for it the sympathy of the foreign population 
of Guatemala. 

GUTHRIE, Tuomas, D. D., an eloquent and 
eminently useful Scottish clergyman of the 
Free Church of Scotland; author, editor, lect- 
urer, and philanthropist; born in Brechin, For- 
farshire, July 12, 1803; died at St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, Sussex, England, February 24, 1878. 
His father was a banker, magistrate, and shop- 
keeper of Brechin, and of the Guthries of 
Guthrie, in which family a large number of 
the members had been clergymen, several had 

istinguished themselves as writers, and one, 
the stern old Covenanter, James Guthrie, had 
suffered martyrdom for his faith Thomas 
Guthrie’s early education was obtained in the 
academy of his native town, but, at the age 
of twelve, a stout, healthy lad, he was sent to 
the University of Edinburgh, and there passed 
through the under-graduate course of four 
years, the theological course of four years 
more, and a subsequent post-graduate course 
of two years; having entered college when 
quite young, he could not obtain his license 
to preach till he was twenty-two years of 
age.’ After receiving his license, he was still 
without a settlement, though there was a 
i of one before long, through the in- 

uence of his friend Mr. Maule, afterward 
Lord Panmure. He therefore went to Paris 
to study physical science, and, to some extent, 
medicine. Returning home after a somewhat 
extended tour on the Continent, he was still 
without a parish, and, for two years, devoted 
himself assiduously to acquiring a knowledge 
of banking in his father’s banking-house. In 
1830 he was presented to the parish of Arbir- 
lot, in Forfarshire—a small village with a 
population of about 1,000 souls. Here he 
preached, with constantly-growing reputation, 
until 1837, when he was called to Old Grey- 
friar’s Church, near the Cowgate, in Edin- 
burgh—a field where, while his congregation 
was largely composed of the educated and re- 
fined, his parish included the poorest and most 
wretched and degraded inhabitants of the 
Scottish metropolis. With almost superhuman 
energy he plunged into this mass of down-trod- 
den, poverty-stricken, and vicious humanity, 
and had succeeded in bringing some order out 
of confusion, some gleams of comfort out of 
the gloomy and filth-sodden wretchedness 
there; and, while preaching such sermons and 
making such appeals as brought the learned, 
the aristocratic, and the wealthy in crowds to 
hear him, had built a new church in the Cow- 
gate, especially for the poor and degraded, and 
was establishing ragged schools for them, 
when, in 1843, the struggle between the pa- 
tronage and anti-patronage parties took place 
in the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scot- 
land—a struggle in which he had engaged, 
with his whole soul, in opposition to the pre- 
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sentation of clergymen to their by 
patrons, without the consent and approval of 
the people of the parishes; and, one fine morn- 
ing in May, Thomas Chalmers. and Thomas 
Guthrie led the way out of the General As- 
sembly, and 462 ministers of the Scottish Kirk 
followed them. This pire seme meant, of 
course, the giving up of their parishes, their 
churches, their manses, and their means of 
pe tips It was a grand movement, such as 
could only have been made in a country like 
Scotland; and, though there were many suf- 
ferers for it, yet in the end the country was 
greatly benefited, and the cause of religion 
promoted by it. Here was a new field for the 
exertion of Dr. Guthrie’s great executive 
ability. His co! ion for the most part 
followed him; but a new church was to be 
built, and a new organization created for 
Christian work; and Dr. Guthrie was too 
broad and large-hearted a man to rest satisfied 
with caring for his own congregation alone. 
On the contrary, he embraced in his active 
sympathies all those who had come out. from 
the Kirk. There were new churches to be 
built all over Scotland, new parishes to be or- 
ganized; the aristocratic landholders, vexed 
at the disruption, often refused to sell sites for 
the new churches; and the people, amid the 
inclement winters of North Britain, were 
obliged to meet for worship in the open air; 
the ministers were turned out of their manses, 
and had but little and very miserable shelter 
for their families; and some perished from 
the Dr. Guthrie was equal to the 
occasion: he preached in the open air to some 
of these congregations in the severest storms 
of winter, and then, appealing to Parliament 
for relief, so shamed and confounded the Scot- 
tish lairds, that they made haste to sell, and, 
in many instances, to give, sites for the free 
churches. Traversing the entire island of 
Great Britain from north to south and from 
east to west, he raised, by subscription, in a 
single year, the magnificent sum of $580,000 
in gold, to erect manses for the suffe’ min- 
isters. He returned to Edinburgh with this 
work accomplished, but to begin other labors, 
more local, but not less beneficent; but his 
vigorous constitution had been overtasked, 
and, from that time, he was troubled with 
heart-disease. His zeal, however, knew no 
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intermission. The death of Dr. Chalmers, in 
1847, added greatly to his labors, as on lim 
came much of the public work which that 
man had done so well. For the Paige 
ve years that followed, though often 1] 
aside by illness, Dr. Guthrie’s labors were her- 
eulean, Though not in the strictest sense the 
originator of schools, he was the first 
to establish them on a large and to de- 
velop their reformatory power. He was 
the first to adopt the plan of a par- 
tially clothing the children while were 
under instruction. He took hold of tem- 
a reform, of which there was great need 
Edinburgh, with the same resistless energy 
with which he had — other reformatory 
measures, and had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had been the means of rescuing thou- 
sands froma drunkard’s grave. Both in Scot- 
land and England the great enterprises he was 
carrying forward required him very frequently 
to address public assemblies of all deseri 
tions; and he had no superior in Great: Brit- 
ain as a platform-speaker. His eloquence, his 
ready wit, his abundant and always apposite 
illustrations, and his ample fund of facts and 
statistics, made him always a popular orator. 
Nor was he less ready with his pen than with 
his extemporaneous addresses. Whether he 
was putting forth his earnest “ Pleas for 
Schools;” his pathetic delineations of “ The 
City; its Sins and its Sorrows; ” his tou 
and tearful “Plea for Drunkards;” drawing 
word - pictures of matchless beauty in his 
“G in Ezekiel,” or preaching from the. 
printed page in his “ Discourses from Colos- 
sians,” ‘Speaking to the Heart,” “The Way 
of Life,” “Man and the Gospel,” or “The 
Parables ;” or writing those brilliant leaders, 
Bible studies, and wayside sketches, for the 
Sunday Magazine, of which he was for nine 
years editor—he was never dull, dry, or unin- 
teresting. The man had evidently something 
to say, and he had a faculty of a it in 
such a way as to charm and interest all who 
heard or read his writings. He had traveled 
extensively, and made good use of his travels in 
illustrating his discourses. Nearly all his works 
have been republished here, his autobiography 
and memoirs, as well as a collected edition of 
lis works, having been issued in New York 
since his death by Messrs. Carter & Brothers. 


H 


HALE, Jonn Parker, LL. D., an Ameri- 
can Senator and diplomatist, born in Roches- 
ter, Stafford County, N. H., March 81, 1806; 
died in Dover, N. H., November 18, 1878. 
He received his early academical training at 
Phillips Academy, Exeter, N. H., whence he 
P to Bowdoin College, graduating in 1827, 
with high honors. He studied law at Dover, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1830, While 


in the enjoyment of a large practice, he was 
elected rs the New Hampshire ure 


by the Democrats, and at the expiration of 
his term was appointed by President Jackson 


United States Attorney for the District of 
New Hampshire. He held this tion until 
1841, when he was removed by ent Ty- 


ler. In March, 1848, the Democrats elected 
him to the United States House of Representa- 
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tives, when Mr. Hale, in opposition to the sen- 
timent of his party, then in the height of its 
power, took the side of the antislavery ele- 
ment. Notwithstanding this act, however, 
a Democratic convention again nominated 
him for Congress, but, having immediately af- 
terward eh opposed the annexation of 
Texas on antislavery grounds, he was declared 
a traitor to his party; another convention 


. was called, and a regular Democratic candi- 


date placed in nomination. In the election 
that followed, Mr. Hale having run as an in- 
dependent candidate, there were three candi- 
dates in the field; but, as there was no major- 
ity, there was no choice, and the district was 
not represented in that Congress. In 1846, he 
was chosen a member of the Legislature, was 
made Speaker, and in 1847, by a combination 
of votes from different parties, he was elected 
to the United States Senate. He opposed, in 
the Senate, Mr. Clay’s compromise measures, 
and showed the same resolute, defiant spirit 
that he had evinced in the early period of his 
public career. Mr. Hale was engaged as 
counsel, in 1851, in the important trials which 
arose out of the forcible rescue of the fugi- 
tive slave Shadrach from the custody of the 
United States Marshal, at Boston. In August, 
1852, the Free-Soil Democracy, who professed 
n and thorough hostility to slavery exten- 
ion, and all pro-slavery compromises, held 
their nominating convention at Pittsburg, and 
presented his name for President, with that 
of George W. Julian, of Indiana, for Vice- 
President. At the succeeding election, where- 
in Scott, the Whig nominee, carried only four 
States, and Pierce carried the remainder, the 
Hale and Julian electors received, in all, 157,- 
685 votes, of which 440 were from the slave 
States, At the close of his term, in 1853, the 
Democrats were in power, and he was not re- 
elected. He devoted the ensuing two years 
to professional duties in Dover, and in 1855 
was elected again to the United States Senate, 
for the short term, which ended in 1859, when 
he was reélected and served until 1865. Mr. 
Hale was, in all, sixteen years a member,of the 
Senate, including the war-period, except the 
last five weeks of active hostilities. He zeal- 
ously supported President Lincoln’s Adminis- 
tration, sustained the leading measures, spoke 
frequently on public questions, and was, in all 
respects, an able and valuable member. A 
few days after retiring from the Senate, in 
1865, he was inted minister to Spain by 
President Lincoln, and held that post until 
July, 1869, a period of four years, during 
which time he acted judiciously in dealing 
with the complications arising from the over- 
throw of the monarchy and the revolt in Cuba. 
The latter part of his diplomatic career was 
clouded by protracted ill-health, a legacy, as 
he supp from the mysterious attacks of 
poisoning, at the National Hotel, in Washing- 
ton, in the winter of 186465. A quarrel, 
which proved singularly malignant, between 
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Mr. Hale and his secretary of legation, also 
embittered his life at this time; and, when both 
were recalled by President Grant at the com- 
mencement of his first term, Mr. Hale retired 
to his home with broken health, and his spirits 
deeply depressed. He had since taken no 
part in public affairs. His always active brain 
showed signs of overwork, and to great bodily 
suffering there was added an impairment of 
his mental faculties, which rendered the clos- 
ing years of his life somewhat gloomy, though 
surrounded by a devoted family, and hosts of 
loving friends. Within little more than a year 
before his death he twice met with severe ac- 
cidents, one of them in July, 1873, being the 
proximate cause of his death. There is a high 
place reserved for him among those thinking 
and talking men who founded the Antislavery 
arty, and educated the public mind in Amer- 
ca to the point of resistance to the claims of 
the slave power. This is his honorable pub- 
lic record. The memory of his private virtues 
will long remain green among his native hills. 
HARDEE, Witt J., Lieutenant-General 
in the Confederate Army, an American soldier 
and author, born in Savannah, Ga., in 1817; 
died in Wytheville, Va., November 6, 1878. 
He entered the Military Academy at West 
Point in 1834, from Georgia, and graduated in 
1838, ranking twenty-sixth in a class of forty- 
five. He was commissioned second-lieutenant_ 
of dragoons and served in the Florida War until 
1840, having been made first-lieutenant of 
dragoons in December, 1839. Mr. Poinsett, 
who was Secretary of War at that time, had 
taken an interest in young Hardee, and sent 
him to the celebrated French Cavalry School 
of Saumur, about eighty leagues from Paris, 
that he might be more thoroughly trained as a 
cavalry officer than he could be at home. He 
remained there two years, and became very 
accomplished in the theory and practice of 
cavalry tactics. He was next put on garrison 
and frontier duty in Louisiana, promoted to a 
captaincy in the Second Dragoons, September 
18, 1844, and took part in the military occupa- 
tion of Texas under General Taylor, was cap- 
tured and held a prisoner by the Mexicans 
from April 25th to May 10, 1846, and sub- 
sequently took part in most of the battles of 
the Mexican War, being brevetted major and 
lientenant-colonel for gallant and meritorious 
conduct in several engagements. For the next 
five years he was most of the time (except 
when on leave of absence) on frontier duty 
in Texas. From 1858 to 1855 he was engaged 
with Lieutenant Benet, of the Ordnance Corps, 
by order of Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of 
War, in translating and compiling “ Rifle and 
Light Infantry Tactics,” from a French tactical 
work, ‘ ZL’ Hxercice et Manewores des Bataillons 
de Chasseurs a Pied,” a work which, after fur- 
ther revision by a board of army officers, was 
adopted in March, 1855, for the use of the army 
and militia of the United States. In March, 
1855, Oaptain Hardee was promoted to be major 
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of the Second Cavalry. During 1855 and the 
first half of 1856 he was employed in 
and frontier duty, and in July, 1856, appointed 
commandant of cadets and instructor of tactics 
at the Military Academy, with local rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. He remained here till Sep- 
tember 8, 1860, being promoted in June, 1860, 
to be lieutenant-colonel of the First Cavalry. 
He was on leave of absence from September 
1860, to January 81, 1861, when he resigned an 
joined the Confederate army. Here be was 
presently promoted to be brigadier-general ; 
in December, 1861, made major-general; an 
in October, 1862, lieutenant-general. General 
Hardee acquitted himself respectably in the 
war, holding prominent commands in Arkan- 
sas, Kentucky, at the battles of Perryville, 
Stone River, Chickamauga, and Missionary 
Ridge; subsequently for a short time, after 
Bragg’s defeat, he was in command of the 
Southwestern Army, but soon resigned this 
osition to General J. E. Johnston. After 
ood succeeded Johnston, General Hardee re- 
uested to be relieved, and was appointed to 
the command of the Department of South 
Carolina. When Sherman marched upon Sa- 
vannah, General Hardee went there to attempt 
its defense, but was promptly driven out and 
retreated to Charleston; but, finding himself 
flanked by the advance of the Federal troops 
and the fall of Columbia, he caused the cotton- 
warehouses and the arsenals to be fired, and 
hastily retreated. He finally joined the forces 
of General J. E. Johnston, and surrendered 
with them in North Carolina. He never ex- 
hibited any special tact or ability in his mili- 
tary movements, but won, as he deserved, the 
reputation of being a courageous and prudent 
officer. After the war, General Hardee lived 
in comparative retirement. He frankly ac- 
cepted the results of the conflict, and labored 
to the best of his ability to restore good feeling 
between the once hostile sections, 
HARDWICKE, Rt. Hon. Cartes Pamp 
Yorxe, Earl of, Admiral R. N., P. O., D0. L. 
F. R. S., born in London, April 2, 1799; died 
in that city, September 17, 1878. He was ed- 
ueated at Harrow, and at the Royal Naval 
College. He entered the navy early, and saw 
much active service in the naval actions which 
occurred from 1815 to 1880, Heserved asa mid- 
shipman at the attack on Algiers, under Lord 
Exmontl. He was a member of Parliament 
for Reigate in 1831-"82, and for —— 
shire, from 1832 to 1884, when he su ed 
his unele as fourth Earl of Hardwicke, In 1848 
he was captain,of the Vengeance, and on the 
revolt of Genoa against Victor Emmanuel he 
quelled the disturbance and handed the town 
over to the legitimate government. The earl 
had attained the rank of admiral in 1864 or 
1865, was Lord-Lientenant of Cambridgeshire, 
had been a lord-in-waiting tothe Queen dur- 
ing Sir R. Peel’s administration, Postmaster- 
General under Earl Derby's first administra- 
tion in 1852, and Privy Councillor from the 
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same date, and Lord Privy Seal d Earl 
Derby’s second administration in 1858~’ 

HAYTI. See San Dominco. 

HEWIT, Henry Stuart, an eminent physi- 
cian of New York City, was born Decem 
26, 1825, at Fairfield, Conn., and died Au 
19, 1873, in New York. He was edu at 
Yale College, studied medicine with Drs, Mott 
and Van Buren, and graduated from the New 
York University, March, 1847 ; he first entered 
the army as acting assistant-surgeon in the fall 
of 1847, and was stationed at Vera Oruz during 
the latter part of the Mexican War (the yellow 
fever was very prevalent there, and he came 
near] his life from this scourge); he re- 
ceived his commission as ——— 
March 6, 1849, and was stationed at Fort Yuma, 
Cal. He also accompanied Captain Warner 
on his famous and fatal (to Warner) surveying 
expedition. He resigned his commission in the 
spring of 1852, and commenced the practice of 
medicine in San Francisco, where he remained 
about three years; then he established himself 
in New York City in the practice of medicine. 
Having received his commission as brigade- 
surgeon of volunteers, August, 1861, he re- 
entered the army, and was stationed, first, at 
Paducah, under General O. F. Smith; after- 
ward he served as medical director on General 
Grant’s staff at Donelson, Vicksburg, Shiloh 
etc., and also as medical director on General 
Scofield’s staff. While on General Grant’s staff 
he usually aniommeniee the general on the 
field, and at one time narrowly being 
hit by a cannon-ball, which fell-between his 
horse and that of Grant. He was brevetted 
colonel March, 1865, for faithful and merito- 
rious conduct during the war. He was ad- 
mitted as a member of the New York Academy 
of Medicine February, 1868, and was also mem- 
ber of various other medical societies. He was 
converted to Catholicity in 1855. After the 
war he had the entire ¢ of the House of 
the Good Shepherd, St. Stephen’s Orphan 
Asylum, and at the time of his death was also 
President of the Medical Board of Charity 
—— and school trustee of the Twenty- 
first Ward. His father, the Rev. Nathaniel 
Hewit, was a distinguished Presbyterian 7 
man, of New England, and was particularly 
known as a leader in the "rap early ‘ore 
ance movement both in this country and in 
England. His mother was the daughter of 
Hon. James Hillhouse, of New Haven, Conn. 
“One of the most remarkable men and emi- 
nent civilians the country has produced,” and 
who won renown for himself both in his own 
State and in the U. S. Senate, Dr. Hewit 
was devotedly attached to his profession, a 
man of eminent social qualities, an ardent pa- 
triot, and exceedingly charitable. 

HITCHCOCK, Rev. Henry Lawrence, D.D., 
late President of Western Reserve College, 
Hudson, Ohio, born in Benton, Ohio, October 
$1, 1818; died at Hudson, July 6, 1873. He 
was ason of Hon. Peter Hitchcock, formerly 
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member of Congress, and Chief-Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio. He was prepared for 


college at Hu entered Yale College in 
1829, and grad thence in 1832. He taught 
in Benton Academy for two years, entering 
Lane Theological in 1835, and was 
ordained in 


ovember, 1837, as pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Mo Ohio. In 
June, 1840, he was called to the pastorate of 
the Second Presbyterian Church in Columbus, 
‘Ohio, where he remained fifteen years. 
July, 1855, he was elected President of West- 
ern Reserve College, at Hudson, and became, 
at the same time, pastor of the College Church. 
He continued in this position till 1871, and 
was very successful in building up the inter- 
ests of the college. He resigned in 1871, and 
spent some time abroad, but returned, with his 
health, which had been impaired, apparently 
restored. He continued to reside in Hudson 
till his death. Dr. Hitchcock was a man of 
fine culture and hs scholarship, and had 
worked perseveringly in the face of great, ob- 
stacles and pe ay mia as President of 
the Western Reserve College. He received the 
degree of D. D., from Williams College in 1855, 
HODGE, Hvuen Lenox, M.D., LL.D., an 
eminent physician and medical writer of Phil- 
adelphia, born in that city, June 27, 1796; 
died there, February 26, 1878. He was the 
eldest son of Dr. Hugh Hodge, a distinguished 
physician of Philadelphia almost eng 4 a0, 
and brother of » Charles Hodge, D. D., 
LL. D., of Princeton, N. J. He graduated 
from Princeton College in 1814, with high 
honors; studied medicine in the University 
of Pennsylvania, and took his medical degree 
in 1817. Having made the study and practice 
of obstetrics a specialty, he achieved great dis- 
tinction therein, and in 1835 succeeded the 
eminent Dr. Dewees as professor in the uni- 
versity. This chair he retained until 1863, 
when he felt compelled, by advancing years, 
to resign it. On this occasion, the trustees 
conferred upon him the degree and title of 
Emeritus Professor. For a long while Dr. 
Hodge was one of the editors of the North 
American Medical and Surgical Journal. He 
was also the author of “ Hodge’s System of 
Obstetrics,” and of a work on “The Diseases 
peculiar to Women,” both standard text-books 
with the profession. Such was his reputation, 
that patients flocked to Philadelphia from all 
parts of the country, to put themselves under 
his skillful care and advice, through a long se- 
ries of years. He had published, in addition 
to the works above named, numerous lectures, 
addresses, pamphlets, and reports of cases, and 
continued to write for the press till within a 
week of his death. Professionally, socially, 
ani religiously, Dr. Hodge was a man univer- 
sally esteemed, and his death was greatly la- 


mented. 
HOLLAND, Sir Hewry, Bart., M. D., D.O.L., 


F. R.8., an English traveler, author, and phy- 
sician, born at Knutsford, Cheshire, England, 
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October 27, 1788; died in London, October 27, 
1873. He was at first destined for a mercan- 
tile career, but, having spent two sessions in 
the University of Glasgow, he became enain- 
ored with the medical profession, a choice 
which, at the close of his long life, he had 
never regretted. He was educated for the 
medical profession in the University of Edin- 
burgh, which he entered in 1806, and from 
which he graduated M. D. in 1811. Even be- 


In fore entering the Edinburgh University he had 


made some successful attempts at authorship, 
having published two metaphysical essays— 
one on “ Liberty and Necessity,” the other on 
“The Passions in their Relation to the Intel- 
lectual Nature of Man”—before he had at- 
tained his seventeenth year, and a county re- 
port to the Board of Agriculture on the “ Agri- 
cultural Condition of Cheshire,” for which he 
received $1,000, before he was eighteen. In 
1810, while a student at Edinburgh, he spent 
four months in a visit to and atour in Iceland; 
and, after receiving his medical degree, he de- 
voted a year and a half to a tour through 
Southern Europe, visiting Portugal, Spain, 
Sicily, the Ionian Isles, Greece, ait several of 
the Turkish eae In 1814 he published 
a narrative of a part of these travels, especial- 
ly those in Albania and Thessaly; and the 
same year commenced a journey through Ger- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy, as medical at- 
tendant on the Princess of Wales. In January, 
1816, he settled in his profession in London, 
and almost at onee entered upon a large prac- 
tice, increased by his spending two months, 
professionally, at a spa (Aix-la-Chapelle) at the 
close of the London season, where he formed 
the acquaintance and friendship of the emi- 
nent Englishmen and foreigners who frequent- 
ed that then celebrated watering-place. In 
four years his practice had become so large and 
profitable as to warrant his taking the large 
and commodious residence in Brook Street, 
where he continued to reside till the close of 
his long life. But, though enjoying such a 
large and growing practice, he would not be 
turned aside from a resolution which he had 
formed before settling in London, to devote 
at least two months of the autumn to foreign 
travel. He maintained this resolution to the 
close of life, in two instances only taking his 
vacation in Scotland or Ireland; but, in the 
course of his fifty-six or seven annual journeys, 
he had visited the United States and Canada 
eight times, traveling 26,000 miles on this con- 
tinent; had visited the West India Islands 
once; the East, including Constantinople and 
the Holy Land, four times; Northern Africa, 
the same number of times; Russia, three 
times; Sweden and Norway, several ‘times; 
Iceland, twice; Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
often; and the Oanary Islands, Madeira, Dal- 
matia, etc., ete. His practice, meanwhile, 
which in 1820 was worth $6,000 a year, and 
rapidly increasing among the wealthy and 
aristocratic classes, had, a few years later, 
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reached $25,000 on annum, and he determined 
not to go beyond that limit, and did not. In 
1837 he was appointed one of the physicians 
extraordinary to the Queen, and, on her mar- 
riage, he held the same relation to the prince- 
consort, to whom he afterward became physi- 
cian-in-ordinary. In 1852 he was appointed 
physician-in-ordinary to the Queen, and in 
April, 1858, created a baronet. His wife, who 
died November 2, 1866, was a daughter of 
Rey. Sydney Smith. Besides the “ Agricul- 
tural Survey of Cheshire,” “ Travels in Alba- 
nia,” and metaphysical essays already noticed, 
Sir Henry had published ‘a volume of his col- 
lected essays in the Edinburgh and rterly 
Reviews ; “* Medical Notes and ections,” 
1839-1855; ‘Chapters on Mental. Physiol- 
ogy,” and numerous uncollected essays, ecw: 
and addresses. His last work, published at. 
the beginning of 1872, was his “ Recollections 
of Past Life.” This, as well as some of his 
pes works, was reprinted here Most of 

is earlier works had been translated into 
German and some of the other languages of 
Continental Europe. Without possessing the 
highest order of talent, Sir Henry was a fine 
scholar, a proficient in both classical and scien- 
tifie literature, a skillful physician, a keen but 
general observer, and always a gentleman of 
the old school in his manners and address. In 
his vast circle of acquaintances he was uni- 
versally liked and esteemed. 

HONDURAS (Repfs1ica pe Honpvras), 
an independent state of Central America, lying 
between latitude 18° and 16° north, and Jongi- 
tude 85° 39’ and 89° 6’ west; and bounded 
north by Guatemala and the Gulf of Hondu- 
ras; southeast by the Caribbean Sea; south by 
Nicaragua, Fonseca Bay, and the Republic of 
San Salvador; and west by the latter repub- 
lic and that of Guatemala; area, 58,168 square 
miles; population, about 860,000, of whom 
170,000 are Indians, 180,000 mestizoes, 5,000 
whiteg, and the remainder negroes. The Presi- 
dent (provisional) is ©. Arias; the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, War, and Finance, A. Al- 
varez; the Minister of the Navy, and of Pub- 
lic Instruction, O. Celio Arias; and the Bishop 
of Comayagua, J. F. Zepeda, appointed in 1861. 

The army ie composed of 600 men in time 
of and there are 6,000 militia, 

ccording to a communication of the ex- 
President of the republic, T. M. Medina, the 
value of the exports may be computed at 
$1,305,000, distributed as follows: Gold and 
silver, $600,000; indigo, $200,000; cattle, 
$150,000; timber, $180,000; and hides, ete., 
$100,000, 

The foreign trade is carried on through the 
ports of Trujillo and Omoa, on the Atlantic; 
and Amapala, on the Pacific. The port of 
Medina is no longer open to foreign commerce, 
The commercial intercourse is for the most 
part with Great Britain ; but there are no official 
returns of either the exports or the imports, 
owing perhaps to the fact that the customs at 
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the above-named ports are farmed out. to indi- 
viduals whose interest is to conceal the precise 
amount of their revenue. The resources of the 
country are now almost wholly undeveloped. 
The finan , are in disorder, partly owing 
to prolonged strife, aggravated in 1872 by a 
war with Salvador, and again, in 1873, by 
the renewal of hostilities with the same repub- 
lic. Semi-official reports give the total public ~ 
revenue for 1870 at $888,000; about one-third 
of which is derived from custom-house re- 
ceipts, and another third from the sale of rum, | 
etc., monopolized by the Government. The 
expenditure has for a number of years exceeded 


the income, the deficit being made up by 
loans, At the end of 1872 the fo debt 
of the con- 


mpi amounted to $29, , 
sisting of three loans: the first contracted in 
London, in 1867, for the nominal amount of 
$5,000,000 ; the second in Paris, in 1868, for 
the nominal amount of $12,450,540; and the 
third in London for the nominal amount of 
$12,500,000. The British loam, at 10 per cent. 
each, were issued at the price of 80; the 
French loan was at 6 per cent., and issued at 
75; and all were raised for the professed pur- 
pore of building an interoceanic railway es 

uerto Caballos on the Atlantic to Fonseca 
Bay on the Pacific. In the prospectus of the 
last loan it was announced that the entire rail- 
way would be completed and in wor order 
by the end of 1872; but, at the men- 
tioned, only 62 miles on the Atlantic side had 
been constructed out of a total of 225 miles; 
and the work was suspended for want of funds, 
and owing to the outbreak of the war with 
San Salvador. 

Tn May, i872, the Government issued at the 
London Stock Exchange the prospectus of a 
ship-railway loan of $75,000,000, for the pur- 
pose of adapting the Interoceanic Railway to 
a ship-railway across the republic, that is to 
say, a railway capable of conveying ships of 
large tonnage to and from the ports of Puerto 
Caballo, on the Atlantic, and Fonseca Bay, on 
the Pacific, without disturbing the cargo. e 
loan was to be in 150,000 bonds, of $500 each, 
issued at the price of 80, and to be repaid in 
fifteen years; but no subscribers offered in 
Great Britain. 

On January 16, 1878, Messrs. Waring Bros. 
& McCandish threw up their contract for the 
Honduras Railway, and ceased from that time 
to have any connection with the enterprise. 
The trustees of the original Honduras Joan 
took charge of the railway, works, ete., it be 
understood that the latter would be continu 
to completion if the loan for that purpose 
should be successfully floated. 

The insolvent situation of the republic was 
a subject of much thought and no little spEre- 
hension on the part of the British bondholders, 
who held a meeting in London in the month 
of January, Captain Bedford Pim, of the Royal 
Navy, being in the chair, That gentleman ex- 
pressed his regret to announce that neither cou- 
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pon nor drawing was then forthcoming, but 


- added that such an idea as repudiating the na- 


tional debt had never for a moment been en- 
tertained by the Honduras —_ and that, on 
the contrary, he could assert, without fear of 
contradiction, that every exertion had been 


‘made to fulfill the financial obligations of the 


state, and complete the Interoceanic Railway, 
upon which rested the hopes of both natives 
and bondholders. He believed that the in- 
debtedness would be faithfully discharged, if 


only time were allowed; that all the loans 


had been raised for the sole purpose of con- 
structing the railway; and that the Govern- 
ment had only applied a very small proportion 
of the fands to any other purpose than the 
railway during the five years then elapsed since 
1867. The chairman having next replied to 
certain inquiries sean letter, and adverted 
to the series of untoward circumstances which 
had retarded the of the railway, 
enumerated the events which had occurred 
Since the previous meeting, touched’ upon the 
opposition he had met with in Paris while en- 
deavoring to negotiate a new loan there, and 
read’a statement from the Honduras commis- 
sioner, Dr. Bernhard, which was regarded as 
encouraging, and in view of which “it might 
ue hoped that the bondholders’ interest 
would not suffer.” Dr. Bernhard said that the 
object of his visit to England was to see the 
bondholders, and inquire into the possibility 
of raising the necessary fands in that country ; 
that sixty miles of the railway had been opened 
to public traffic on November 20, 1872; and 
that, for the second and third sections, thirty 
to thirty-four miles of rails were ready, as were 
also the locomotives, He added that there 
was no lack of passengers and goods traffic to 
support the line, and that of copper there 
was an inexhaustible supply, but no means of 
carrying it tothe coast. A committee of exami- 
nation was then appointed, composed of Messrs. 
Fitzgerald, Armstrong, Sickles (U. 8.), Hig- 
gins, and Seymour, Major-General Course, of 
the U.S. Artillery, and others. 

By way of contrast to the foregoing reports, 
it may not be inopportune to state here that 
the general tone of the Panama and Central 
American press does not tend to confirm the 
statement of Oaptain Pim, but rather to show 
that the le of Honduras have made up 
their minds that the railway and the railway 
loan is a grand enterprise, cunningly set on foot 
by the Government for its own special benefit. 

The Panama Star and Herald, of June 
17th, has the following extract from a Coma- 
yagna journal: 

“The credit of Honduras was guaranteed in Europe 
for £5,000,000, intended to be devoted entirely to 
the building of the railroad. But, to the question, 
where are the accounts of the trustees appointed in 
London by the Government of Medina, and Mr. 
Gutierrez his minister, who were to manage them? 
Echo answers—where! If General Medina, in the 
name of the republic, was the contractor, and the 
committee in London the administrators ofthe funds, 
and these funds have neither been employed for the 
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benefit of the country, nor kept subject to the order 
of the Government as they ought to be, then these 
funds can only exist in the power of those agents; 
or if not, why, in the interest of their good names, 
have they refused to present the accounts for which 
they have been so repeatedly asked, at least ever 
since 1869? 


Ina leader on the invasion of Honduras (the 
incidents of which we shall relate below), 
published by the same Panama sheet, under 
date July 8d, are the following paragraphs: 


This unfortunate section of Central America (Hon- 
duras) seems destined never to get free from being 
the tool and plaything of ambitious demagogues 
and interested financial speculators. 

Ex-President Medina and his financial agent, Don 
Carlos Gutie under whose auspices the notorious 
scheme of the Interoceanic Railway was set afloat, 
now see their sins brought to the light of day by dis- 
coveries made by the provisional Government. Ina 

phlet printed in San Miguel, and written in 
lomayagua, in defense of Don Justo Buseso, reasons 
are given for showing that Sefior Gutierrez has been 
the gainer by the discredit of his country in the am- 
ple sum of £140,000. 

At a meeting of Honduras bondholders held in 
London, on November 24th, to receive the final re- 

rt of the committee, the chairman, Mr. Digby 

ymour, Q. C., stated that, a firm of railway con- 
tractors in Kentucky having entered into a contract 
to finish the Interoceanic Railway at acost of £2,500,- 
000, the bondholders would be called upon to sub- 
seribe £500,000 of that sum (oanen £50,000 
already subscribed by the comm Ban and the con- 
tractors would furnish the balance of £2,000,000 on 
the company’s debentures at ten per cent. This 
scheme being approved, resolutions were passed to 
the effect that 

1. This meeting approves and confirms the rec- 
ommendations of the committee of bondholders, 
and the bondholders present pledge themselves to 
use their best efforts to promote the success of the 
proposed Interoceanic way Company (limited). 

2. That the committee be requested to hold their 
present office during the construction of the railway. 
and to act as provisional directors of the proposed 
company during that period. 

8. That the committee be empowered to apply to 
the contractors for the original loans, or some of 
them, to defray the reasonable expenses of the com- 
mittee, the issuing of the debentures, and registra- 
tion of the Interoceanie Railway Company (limited), 
and relating thereto. 

About the beginning of January, disturbances 
were produced by a band of assassins and incendi- 
aries in the department of Choluteca. From subse- 
quent report and private letters received in Salvador, 
it was seen that these were isolated acts of robbers, 
without being connected with any political or party 
movement. The Government kept up auactive pur- 
suit of the outlaws, and those caught were severely 
punished. 

In February, the columns of the official or- 
gan were taken up with decisions relative to 
the French claim of $20,000 against Honduras 
for the piratical capture of a French vessel in 
the port of Omoa, by General Antonio Medina, 
when he wasin command of the San Salvador 
troops that effected the overthrow of Presi- 


dent José Maria Medina. 

The same journal chronicled the defeat, in 
the first week of February, of a party of rebels 
in the Oerron. They fled in all directions, 
leaving behind them a number of Ohassepot 
and Remington rifles. 

The death of General Rafael Osorio, which 
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took place about the same time, was generally 
regretted throughout the country. He had 
distinguished himself by his tact and bravery 
at the battle of Santa Barbara against ex-Pres- 
ident Medina, ‘ 

For many years past Honduras has rarely 
enjoyed peace longer than one or two months 
at a time; ithas either been at war with some 
of the neighboring states, or convulsed with 
internecine strife. In 1878 turbulence had 
for a while subsideded within, no troubles 
from without seemed to threaten the national 
} me and the people under the soothing in- 

uence of the momentary calm began to turn 
their attention to the arts of peace. But this 
happy state of things was of short duration, 
for the first six months of the year had not 
fully rolled over when the storm again burst 
forth upon the republic with redoubled vio- 
lence, and the existence of the Arias adminis- 
tration trembled for a season in the balance. 
Tn the last days of May, the arrival at Panama 
of Sefior Palacios, accompanied by Colonel 
Medinita of Honduras notoriety, gave rise to 
suspicions and rumors, soon after confirm 
that the mission of those men boded no 
for the peace of Central America, The news 
immediately spread about that Palacios had 
[shepes the steamer General Sherman, 
oaded her with arms, embarked with a num- 
ber of men, and set out upon a filibustering 
expedition to some part of Honduras. Pala- 
cios reached Bahia ‘asada and there disem- 
barked without any resistance on the 6th of 
June. He at once set about reorganizing the 
so-called constitutional Government, and to 
that end was issued the following decree, 
signed by two of the old ministers of ex-Presi- 
dent Medina: 


Honduras, considering : 

That they are called, by Article 80 of the political 
constitution of the country, to exercise the supreme 
executive power thereof, in the absence of the per- 
ome eee Eee. duty — isto by 80; ) head, 

ding the country without a (governing) hea 
in consequence of <i events which took place in the 
port of Omoa, in the month of July last: 

In fulfillment of the sacred pry Ohm og upon 
them by the will of the people of Uras, a8 Cx- 
P in the above-mentioned code: 

-Constituted in council, 


DECREE: 
That the ministers aforenamed do, from this day 
forward, take upon themselves the constitutional ex- 
ercise of the supreme executive power of the repu 
lic, and in view thereof do proceed to reorganize the 
public administration in all its branches. 
Given under our hand and seal in Utila, this 6th 
day of June, 1873, 
(Signed) MANUEL COLINDRES, 
Minister of the Interior and of Foreign Affairs. 
(Signed) RAFAEL PADILLA 
Minister of Finance and War, 


A few — after issuing this decree, Pala- 
cios set sail for the port of Trujillo, and fa- 
vored, it is said, by the treasonous conduct of 
the commandant Don José D. Torre, succeeded 
intaking the ancient Spanish fort at that place. 
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Part of the garrison, under Colonel 
which did not take part in this 
deavored to retake the fort, but were 
with loss. They then withdrew, and 


in the capital of the nyt eee 
eral 


which the Government 
out and attack the filibusters, 

ber was in command of the forces destined to 
cover Port Cortéz and the rorth coast, while 
General Alvarez defended Omao, 

The Arias Government issued a 
tion and decree, and put the troops in move- 
ment in accordance with the Governments of 
San Salvador and Guatemala, which also took 
active measures to frustrate the invaders. The 
people in general were on the side of the Goy- 
ernment, and a strict watch was kept on the 
Indian tribes, who, however, remained quiet. 
In the decree above mentioned the invaders 
were declared to be pirates and outlaws. 

The Honduras Government directed a note 
to the British minister in Guatemala, inform- 
ing him of the invasion of the territory by an 
expedition which had arrived in ay carry- 
ing the flag of the United States of America, 
and requesting him to communicate the-fact 
to the English Government, and, by virtue 
of existing treaties, to notify the authorities of 
all English ports at which the expedition 
might be likely to touch. Dispatches were 
sent to Belize and Jamaica. 

The following extract, from a St. Thomas 
paper of June 28th, gives an account of some 
of the movements of the General Sherman 
about that time: 

“On the 1st inst., the American steamer General 
Sherman arrived at Belize, having called for some 
Remington rifles and ammunition which had been 
consigned toa mercantile firm of Belize some time 
ago, and which, being foreign-manufactured arms 
had been, by some mistake, permitted to be imported 
in transit; but the local government, suspecting a 
trap, laid an embargo on them, some months ago. 
and so the General Sherman got none, She s 
next day, having taken on board Colonel Tracy, Dr. 
Gahne, late President of Ruatan, Sefior Padilla, and 
others, shipped from some of the neighboring ‘keys 
—men who had been landed there—and proceeded 
to Ruatan, where Dr. Gahne was to be proclaimed 
Governor, The same party (Medina’s friends) took 
Trujillo, The schooner Zenobia arrived from Rua- 
tan on the 14th inst., with ex-Governor Popleton on 
board, Ruatan having been captured by the reaction- 
ary Party Medina’s), Gahne was installed as Goy- 
ernor 0 tan. At Trujillo, General Castro Alva- 
rado has been made the new commandant. The 
steamship General Sherman is the one which cleared 


inwall under the United States flag, and is 


another of the class of the notorious Virginius.” 

The invasion, however, proved a failure; 
the Palacios party was attacked near Puerto 
Cortéz by the united troops of Guatemala, San 
Salvador, and Honduras, and after an obstinate 
fight, which lasted eleven hours, gave ground 
and fled in the greatest disorder, leaving many 
dead on the field, among them being Don Oas- 
tro Alvarado, one of the filibuster chiefs. This 
engagement took place in August, 

In that same month the General Sherman, 
whose name had in the mean time been changed 
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to that of General Arias, was cruising along 
the coast, waiting, it was surmised, to take off 
Palacios in case he was too closely pursued. 

In October the rebels were defeated at Gra- 
cias 4 Dios; Baraono, the “great assassin,” 
chief of the reactionary party and partisan of 
Palacios, was likewise routed by the San Salva- 
dor troops in the city of La Paz, General Es- 

inosa was in Comayagua with a division of 
Salvador ; and Trujillo and Omao 


were garrisoned with Honduras forces. 


By the month of December, the invaders 
had been completely overthrown, and their 
hopes of reinstating Medina in the presidency 
of course frustrated. But troubles were not 
yet at anend. Information was received from 
the frontiers of a disagreement between the 
Honduras troops and the San Salvador auxiliary 
forces under General Espinosa, owing to the 
avowed determination of the Salvadorians to 
substitute Ponciano Leiva in the place of Sefior 
Arias as provisional President. In conse- 
ope the forces that had been operating on 

¢@ south coast were concentrated in the 
capital, thus leaving the departments of Cho- 
luteca and Victoria exposed to robbery and 


vandalism. <A conflict was feared between 


the forces and employés of Amapala and La 
Union. The Government of Nicaragua dis- 
patched Sefior Ayon as envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary and mediator to 
the republics of San Salvador and Guatemala, 
and did not despair (unless its minister arri 
too late) of being successful in appealing to the 
patriotism of the governments interested in 
the question to bring about a favorable ar- 
rangement. 

In a private communication, under date De- 
cember 16th, it was stated that “ Sefior Poncia- 
no Leiva had been proclaimed President of Hon- 
duras, and would be supported in his position 
by the united forces of San Salvador and 

uatemala.”” Some engagements had taken 
place, in which many lives were lost. 

The President having offered to resign his 
post, the resignation was refused by the Con- 
stituent Assembly installed at Comayagua on 
December 13th. Arias*read the usual mes- 
sage before the Assembly, describing the situa- 
tion of the republic. 

The Governments of Guatemala and San Sal- 
yador were notified that their troops were no 
longer necessary, and requested tu withdraw 
them, or, in case of refusal, armed force would 
be resorted to. 

By a decree of the 15th of the same month, 
Leiva was declared a usurper, and all persons 
upholding him subject to condign punishment. 

edina, who had been made prisoner, was de- 
tained in confinement until he could find bail 
to answer the pecuniary charges against him. 

A new election was ordered for February 1, 
1874, for President of the republic. 

HOOSAC TUNNEL. Seretching across the 
western part of Massachusetts, and forming a 
natural barrier between that State and New 
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York, is the Hoosac Mountain, a part of the 
Green Mountain range, which itself belongs to 
the great Appalachian chain extending nearly 
are to the coast from New Hampshire to 

irginia. By causing the tide of Western trade 
to seek an outlet by the valley of the Hudson, 
this mountain-wall has been of great commer- 
cial advantage to New York City. To secure 
this advantage for Massachusetts by establish- 
ing a direct line of communication through the 
mountain between Boston and the West has 
been a problem for nearly a half-century. The 
only practicable point for a tunnel in this 
ridge is in the northwestern part of the State, 
near the town of North Adams. Here has 
been constructed the Hoosac Tunnel, through 
which the light passed for the first time in 
November, 1873. It is one of the grandest 
achievements of modern engineering, and in 
magnitude is only exceeded by the Mont-Cenis 
Tunnel through the Swiss Alps. 

At the point selected for tunneling, the top 
of the ridge is some 2,500 feet above tide- 
water, and is approached on the east by the 
deep and well-marked valley of the Deerfield 
River, a mountain-torrent, tributary to the 
Connecticut, and on the west by the Hoosac 
River, tributary to the Hudson. These valleys 
are both about the same level—680 feet above 
tide-water. They approach each other within 
five miles, thus allowing a railway to reach 
the tunnel by gradients not exceeding one in 
133 feet. 

The Hoosac Mountain has two summits, with 
a wide valley between them. The eastern snm- 
mit is 6,100 feet from the east portal of the 
tunnel, and 1,415 feet above the grade of the 
road; and the western summit 6,700 feet from 
the western portal, and 1,704 feet above the 
grade. The summits are 274%, miles distant 
from each other, and the valley between, at its 
greatest depression, is 801 feet above grade. 
A part of the line over the tunnel is covered 
with forests, and in some places the depth of 
earth over the rocks is quite considerable. In 
a portion of the valley between the summits, 
the land is swampy, and is drained by two 
small streams which unite where they cross 
the line of the tunnel. The rock of the Hoosac 
Mountain is mica-slate, with occasional veins 
of quartz, except at the west and where a sec- 
Galery formation overlaps the primary. The 
rock in some places is hardly distinguishable 
from granite, and often exceeds it in hardness. 
Except where the qnartz-seams occur, the 
rock of the mountain is easy to drill, but quite 
difficult to displace by blasting. 

As early as 1825 commissioners, appointed 
by the Massachusetts Legislature, reported in 
favor of tunneling the Hoosac Mountain for a 
canal from Boston to the Hudson River by way 
of the Deerfield and Hoosac Rivers. Subse- 
quently the Boston & Albany Railroad, which 
was finished in 1841, was constructed over the 
mountain, and the tunnel project was aban- 
doned. In 1845 the Fitchburg Railroad, from 
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Boston through the northern part of the State, 
was completed to Fitchburg, and soon after 
the Vermont & Massachusetts, a continuation 
of the Fitchburg line, was completed to Green- 
field. In 1848 the Troy & Greenfield Railroad 
Company was in rated, with a capital of 
$3,500,000, “to build a railroad from the ter- 
minus of the Vermont & Massachusetts Rail- 
way, at or near Greenfield, through the valleys 
of the Deerfield and Hoosac to the State line, 
there to unite with a railroad leading to the 
city of Troy,” thus forming with the two lines 
above mentioned another through-line from 
Boston to the West. The length of the road 
thus projected was about 45 miles, and, with 
its connections, effected a saving of about nine 
miles as compared with the Boston & Albany 
line. The act of incorporation required the 
road to be built in seven years. The tunnel 
was not mentioned in the charter, though it 
was embraced in the plan. In 1851, and again 
in 1853, up to which time it appears that no 
progress had been made in constructing the 
road, the company applied for State aid, but 
without success. In 1854 the State passed an 
act ‘‘authorizing a loan of the State credit to 


enable the Troy & Greenfield Railroad Com- . 


pany to construct the Hoosac Tunnel.” | This 
aet provided for a loan of credit to the amount 
of $2,000,000, upon condition that when $600,- 
000 had been subscribed to the stock, and 20 
ae! cent. actually _ in, seven miles of road 

uilt, and 1,000 lineal feet of the tunnel 
“completed,” then $100,000 of scrip should be 
delivered. When ten miles of the road were 
finished and ready for use, and 2,000 feet of 
the tunnel had been completed, the second 
installment of $100,000 would become due; 
so on to the seventh installment, after which 
1,500 lineal feet of the tunnel were to be 
finished as a condition of each advance. So 
that the whole of the $600,000 must be paid 
in before this serip was all delivered, and sub- 
ject to this promise, ‘that the last $200,000 
of said scrip shall be reserved until said com- 

any, and their successors or representatives, 

ave opened said railroad for use through the 
Hoosae, and laid a continuous railroad from 
Greenfield to the line of the State in Williams- 
town.” The project, however, did not seem to 
attract capital, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Legislature in 1855 authorized the several 
towns through which the railroad passed to 
subscribe to the amount of three per cent. of 
their valuation to the capital stock of the com- 
pany. 

In the same year, a contract was made 
with E, W. Serrel & Oo., of Philadelphia, to 
build the road and excavate the tunnel for 
$3,500,000, the contractors to take $440,000 
of stock. This failing, a second contract was 
made with the same parties, in January, 1856, 
and in the same year the State refused to sub- 
scribe $150,000 to the stock. The company 
failed to raise the necessary amount of money, 
and the Serrel contract was abandoned. 
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made a 
contract with Herman Haupt : which 
the latter agreed to build the road and tunnel 
for $3,880,000, as follows: $2,000,000 to be 
paid by the State, $900,000 in mortgage bonds 
of the company, $598,000 in capital stock, and 
$382,000 in cash. But, as the oneny as 
unable to meet the cash payment, con- 
tract also failed. In 1857, the Legislature was 
petitioned to modify the terms of the loan act, 
and passed a bill for that purpose, which, how- 
ever, was vetoed by Governor Gardner. About 
this time, May 1, 1857, the tunnel had been 
ierced 621 feet at the west end, of which 274 
eet had been excavated to the full size. At — 
the east end 185 feet had been cn making the 
total distance pierced 806 feet. In February, 
1858, a new contract was made with the same ~ 
arties, to complete the tunnel for $4,000,000; 

000,000 were State bonds, to be used ex- 
clusively for tunnel-work; ,000 in the 
mortgage bonds of the company, and $1,100,- 
000 in cash and capital stock. 

The work was now begun with vigor, and, 
by September 1, 1858, the mountain had been 
penetrated 1,291 feet. Soon after, the com- 
pany obtained a modification of the loan act. 

e work was prosecuted until July, 1861, up 
to which time the advances made by the State 
amounted to $778,695. About this time the 
State engineer refused to approve the work 
of the contractors and to certify their bills. 
Operations were, Sones. suspended, and 
the project was abandoned by the Troy & 
Greenfield Railroad corporation. 

In 1862 the State assumed the entire re- 

nsibility and control of the project, and 

ree commissioners were appointed, to whom 
the affairs of the tunnel were intrusted. 
to this time much work had been done at b 
approaches to the mountain. The east end 
heading bad been driven nearly 2,400 feet, 
2,130 feet being of the size prescribed b 
statute; a shaft 8,000 feet from the west en 
had been sunk 825 feet to grade, while the 
west end had been excavated 610 feet, th 
this part had been afterward abandoned. 
rious defects in the plan of the tunnel were 
now pointed ont. The tunnel had been planned 
to be only 14 feet wide, with a total height of 
18 feet, while the west shaft was found to be 
10 feet north of a straight line between the 
two portals. - 

The commissioners recommended that the 
tunnel should be built 22 feet wide at the 

ade-line, 24 feet wide at the widest pets 21 
eet high above the track, with a circular roof. 
The estimated cost of finishing the tunnel was, 
including interest and advances already made, 


In July, 1856, the railroad oper 


$5,719,830, 
A bill was appropriating $8,800,000. 
The commissioners did not go to work until 


October, 1868, over two years from the time 
of the abandonment by Haupt. The State 
had now committed itself to the enterprise, 
and the reputation of Massachusetts was at 


EE 
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stake. Nine years had elapsed since the work 
was undertaken, and yet only about one- 
twelfth of the whole length had been exca- 
vated, and that in a very small section. An 
entirely new line was now established, follow- 
ing the axis between the centre of the west 
shaft and the centre of the work at the east 
end, bringing the line out 18 feet north of 
the old west At the east end the old 
bore was made available by enlarging it, while 
the west end was begun anew. The position 


of the central shaft was determined, and work 


upon it was begun in December, 1863. 

The next epoch in the history of this gigan- 
tic enterprise dates from 1868, when the State 
decided, after much public discussion, to have 
the work completed on contract. At this time 
the total length of the east heading and tun- 
nel was 5,282 feet, while 4,056 feet, in various 
Stages of advancement, had been pierced from 
the west end eastward; and the central shaft 
had been sunk 583 feet, leaving 15,693 feet of 
tannel and 457 of the central shaft to be ex- 
cavated. 

In December, 1868, the contract was award- 
ed to Walter and Francis Shanly, of Canada, 
for $4,623,069, the work to be completed by 
March 1, 1874. The tunnel was to be 24 feet 
in width, and 24 feet high in the clear, while 
where arching was required it was to be 26 
feet wide in the clear, and 214 feet high above 
the rails. Under this contract the work was 
vigorously and successfully prosecuted day and 
night. On Thanksgiving day, November 27, 
1873, the workmen advancing from both ends 
met, and light was admitted through the en- 
tire tunnel. 

The whole length of the tunnel is 25,031 
feet, or four and three-quarter miles. It is 26 
feet wide, by a height varying from 23 to 26 
feet, wherever a brick arch is used. Passing 
through solid rock excavation, the section is 
reduced to 24 wide by 20 high. As originally 

yjected the tunnel was intended for a single 
tragk, but the enlargement made by the State 
gives it a capacity for a double track. The 
open cut of the new tunnel at the west end 
extends into a portion of the Haupt tunnel 
which strikes it diagonally. It is probable 
that the old tunnel will be used as a culvert to 
earry off the water from the west end. 

The tunnel grade is 26 fect to the mile for 
rae the whole distance, rising from each 
portal toward the central shaft, and leaving a 
short length of level immediately under the 
shaft. The height of the interior summit over 
the portal will be something over 60 feet. 
This dip in the grade each way from the centre 
was made to secure good drainage. 

This grade in the tunnel has necessitated 
some very careful labor in carrying the eleva- 
tions. The main difficulty was to establish the 
three tunnel points of the east and west ends, 
and at the foot of the central shaft, in proper 
relations to each other. To reach this, the 
engineers carefully went over the mountain 
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with their leveling instruments and deter- 
mined the relative position of the portals, and 
the depth of shaft which should be sunk to 
reach the proper grade at Its bottom in the 
tunnel. 

The tunnel has two shafts: one near the 
west end, only 318 feet deep; and the other, 
or central shaft, nearly in the middle of the 
tunnel. The central shaft is an ellipse 27 feet 
long by 15 feet wide, and is sunk to a depth 
of 1,028 feet. The west shaft was sunk prior 
to 1861 by Haupt, after his encounter with the 
“demoralized” material at the west end. It 
was sunk so as to enter the mountain where 
it was solid, and supposed to be free from 
water. 

The central shaft was sunk for two purposes: 
first, to secure two facings, one east and one 
west, and thus expedite the work; and, sec- 
ondly, to afford ventilation for the tunnel. » It 
is a matter of great doubt whether the tunnel, 
constructed as it is with a grade from each 
portal to the centre, would ventilate itself at 
all. Since this shaft was built, and connection 
made with the east end, a strong draughtis ob- 
tained from it, and the tunnel is readily cleared 
from smoke and gases. Before communication 
from the east was opened with the shaft, the 
introduction of a locomotive into the tunnel 
to carry off the débris was a source of great 
discomfort, and even sickness, to the men. 
Now this difficulty is entirely removed. On 
the completion of the whole tunnel, the west 
shaft will be closed up, to secure a better 
drauglit for the central one. - 

In May, 1872, it was estimated by the State 
Auditor that the road and tunnel would cost 
the State $12,792,233. It is believed that the 
actual cost of the tunnel alone will be about 
$10,000,000. It is thought that the tunnel will 
be completed and ready for use asa part of 
the through railway-line by np terre 1874. 
It many be here stated that the Mont-Cenis 
Tunnel, the only one in the world longer than 
the Hoosae, is seven and four-fifths miles long, 
and after fourteen years’ progress was opened 
September 17, 1871, at a cost of about: $13,- 
000,000. : 

Now that the tunnel is approaching comple- 
tion, the most important question before the 
people of Massachusetts is, what to do with 
their 44 miles of railroad and tunnel. The 
original purpose with respect to the tunnel 
was to open, in conjunction with roads then in 
operation, a new and competing line between 
Boston and the Hudson River. The situation 
has somewhat changed since the work was 
begun. The objective point is still a point 
reached over the Boston and Albany, but con- 
solidation and concentration of business have 
altered the conditions of competition. The 
Boston and Albany has now a double-track, 
fully-equipped road, and, by its connections 
and contracts, is measurably enabled to con- 
trol freight to the lakes. That the population 
along its line requires and sustains frequent 
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and rapid passenger-trains, by which it can 
without much additional expense meet the de- 
mands of throygh travelers, must for many 
years to come give it a decided advantage as a 
passenger-route. In other words, its facilities 
tor every kind of rtation are such that 
it can offer great inducements to the Western 
roads to turn their business to its line. 

The question received a share of the 
discussion in the Legislature of 1878, and will 
doubtless demand the urgent attention of that 
of 1874, The peed sentiment in Massachu- 
setts is that the tunnel must never become 
part of a consolidated line, but must be re- 
tained by the State. In view of this public 
opinion, Governor Washburn thinks that the 
State should retain the ownership of the tun- 
nel and the railroad, and should vest their 
management in a board of trustees, appointed 
for a term of years, and organized as a cor- 
poration capable of suing and being sued. 

HOPKINS, Jouys, a princely philanthropist 
of Baltimore, born in Anne Arundel County, 
Md., May 19, 1795; died in Baltimore, Md., 
December 24, 1878. His family were of Eng- 
lish origin, but had resided in Maryland for 
six or seven generations. They were mostly 
members of the Society of Friends. Johns 
Hopkins was brought up on his father’s farm 
in Anne Arundel County till he reached his 
eighteenth year, though he had received a good 
education. In 1812 he went to Baltimore asa 
clerk to his uncle, Gerard F. Hopkins, then in 
the wholesale grocery business. He remained 
with his uncle seven years, devoting himself 
with most intense energy to the attainment of 
a thorough mastery of the business, and, in 
1819, without any capital other than the busi- 
ness ability he had shown, and the indorsement 
of some of his notes by his uncle, he com- 
menced business as a wholesale grocer with 
Benjamin P. Moore as partner. The partner- 
ship prospered, but at the end of three years 
Johns Hopkins felt strong enough to manage 
it alone, and calling to his aid two youn 
brothers, both under he gave them an in- 
terest in his business, which was thenceforward 
carried on under the firm name of Hopkins & 
Brothers. With his untiring energy and broad 
business views, the house was greatly pros- 
perons, its business extending into all the adja- 
cent States, and through all the financial vicis- 
situdes of the next twenty-five years its credit 
was never questioned. Having acquired an 
ample fortune, in 1847 Mr. Hopkins withdrew 
from the firm, relinquishing the business to his 
brothers and two of his clerks, The same 
year he was elected President of the Mer- 
chants’ Bank, and retained the position till his 
death. He was in this position a close ob- 
server of the conduct, character, and intelli- 
gence of the young men who were just com- 
mencing business there, and often without their 
knowledge indorsed their paper and thus aided 
them in procuring needed discounts, In 1847, 
also, Mr. Hopkins became a director in the 
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Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, of which 
he had previously been a large stockholder. 
In 1855 he was appointed chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the company, and by 
his energy, sound judgment, and liberality, car- 
ried it forward to a triumphant success. When 
at one time it was seriously .em he 
came forward voluntarily, and indorsing its 
notes to a large amount platens his private 
fortune to its support, and thus insured the 
completion and suecess of the great under- 
taking. He indul sanguine hopes of the 
business future of Baltimore, and by ve 
purchases of lands in the heart of the city, and 
the erection on them of substantial warehouses 
and other needed and attractive buildings, he 
greatly enhanced the business facilities and the 
value of property in the city. Being a bache- 
lor, and his relatives being all wealthy, Mr. 
me resolved some years since to establish 
and endow some institutions which would be 
of benefit to Baltimore and Maryland. For 
this purpose he purchased the Maryland Hospi- 
tal and its grounds, and these, with adjacent 
lands which he already owned, he devoted to 
the site of a free hospital to be called by his 
name, with separate buildings for different 
sexes, and for the colored people of each sex, 
for whom with the true spirit of the Friends 
he felt a hearty sympathy. The hospital was 
to have about four hundred free beds, and for 
the buildings and endowment he set apart ae 
000,000, besides the land and buildings, whie 
were worth more than $1,000,000 more. This 
ctor was put in the hands of trustees in 

arch, 1878. He further provided for a train- 
ing-school for nurses, to be connected with this 
hospital, and on a separate site a home and 
school for colored orphans, with room for about 
250. For these purposes about $500,000 more 
were appropriated. A smaller convalescent 
hospital, with a park of less extent and a flower- 
garden of thirteen acres, was among his other 
gifts to the city. But perhaps his most mu- 
nificent gift was that of the noble property at 
Clifton, about 400 acres, on the Harford road, 
about a mile from Baltimore, which, with an 
endowment of $3,000,000, was devoted under 
care of trustees of his own selection and by a 
special charter from the State for a university 
and public park. The whole plan was drawn 
out by Mr. Hopkins, the money provided for 
the buildings, the endowments and the free 
scholarships, which were limited to poor and 
deserving students from the States of Virginia 
and Maryland. He had before his death com- 
pleted all his plans for these great benefactions, 
the largest single gifts either to educational or 
hospital purposes ever made. The total amount 
of his endowments of these institutions exceeds 
$8,000,000, aside from previous liberal dona- 
tions, and consumed two-thirds of his great for- 
tune, In all the relations of life Mr. Hopkins 
was an exemplary and estimable citizen. The 
citizens of Baltimore have yoted to erect a me- 
morial to this noble philanthropist. 


——— 
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HOWE, Hon. Josepu, a colonial statesman 
and publicist, born in Halifax, Nova Scotia, in 


1804; died at Halifax, June 1, 1873. He was 
apprenticed to a printer at an early age, and 


in 1828 became sole editor and proprietor of 
the Nova Scotian, a journal which he made 
very successful. Mr. Howe advocated the 
right of the cities of the British colonies to mu- 
nicipal privileges, and, though tried for a libel 
on the ocal government (when he was acquit- 
ted) and compelled to fight a duel with the 
younger Haliburton, he became in 1840 a 
member of the Provincial Government, and, 
after a wearisome correspondence with the 
home authorities, succeeded in exposing the 
abuses of the old system, and in obtaining a 
municipal charter for Halifax. Mr. Howe had 
officiated several times as colonial agent in 
Great Britain, and only resigned his office of 
provincial secretary to superintend the con- 
struction of the railway from Halifax to Que- 
bec. He was considered one of the originators 
of the idea of responsible government in the 
British colonies. Haliburton’s “History of 
Nova Scotia” was published by him in 1828, 
He had identified himself with the question of 
responsible government in the British colonies, 
and in 1858 ea on this subject “‘Speech- 
es and Public Letters,” in which were included 
several addresses to Lord John Russell. In 
1870 he was appointed Secretary of State 
for the provinces, in the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada, and resided at Ottawa 
until near the close of 1872, when, in conse- 
quence of the accession of Earl Dufferin to the 
governor-generalship, a new Dominion cabi- 
net was formed, and Mr. Howe sneceeded 
Lientenant-General Sir O. H. Doyle as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and chief executive officer of 
Nova Scotia. 

HUNGARY, a kingdom of Europe, and one 
of the two main divisions of the Austro-Hun- 
garian monarchy. (All the affairs which are 
common to the entire monarchy have been 
treated of under the head of Austria.) As 
the Military Frontier, which had formerly its 
own administration, has been wholly incorpo- 
rated gary with Hungary proper and partly 
with Croatia and Slavonia, the lands of the 
Hungarian crown now consist of three large 


historic divisions, namely : 
DIVISIONS, Area. Population in 1869, 
Hungary Proper............ 87,046 11.530.397 
Transylvania............... 21,217 2,115,024 
Croatia and Slavonia....... 6,782 1,864,034 
OUD SG tecsers hasyees. 125,043 15,509,554 


The Hungarian ministry was, in December, 
1873, composed as follows: 1. President of the 
Ministry, Joseph von Szlavy ; from July, 1870, 
to December, 1872, Minister of Agriculture, 
Industry, and Commerce; appointed President 
of the Council of Ministers December 5, 1872. 
2. Minister near the King’s person (ad latus), 
Baron Wenckheim (appointed March, 1871). 
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8. Minister of Finance, Chas. Kerkapolyi (1870). 
4, Minister of the Interior, Count Szapary 
(March 5, 1873). 5. Minister of Education and 
Public Worship, Dr. Augustin Tréfort (Septem- 
ber 5, 1872). 6. Minister of Justice, Dr. Th. 
Pauler, formerly Professor of Jurisprudence at 
the University of Pesth—Minister of Eduea- 
tion and Public Worship from March, 1871, to 
September, 1872 (appointed Minister of Justice 
September 5, 1872). 7. Minister of Public 
Works, Louis Tisza (March, 1871). 8. Minister 
of Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, Count 
Joseph Zichy (December 5, 1872). 9. Minister 
of Croatia and Slavonia, Count Pejacsevitch 
(March, 1871). 

The Hungarian Diet or Reichstag consists of 
two Houses. The Upper House, called the 
Table of Magnates, was in 1873 composed of» 
the three Austrian archdukes who have landed 
property in Hungary; 31 archbishops, bish- 
ops, and other high church dignateries of 
the Roman Catholic and Greek Oriental 
Ohurches; of 12 “imperial banner-bearers,” 
57 supreme counts (presidents of counties), 
5 supreme royal judges, the count (comes) 
of the Transylvania Saxons, the Governor of 
Fiume, 3 princes, 218 counts, 80 barons, and 
3“ regalists” from Transylvania. The Lower 
House, called the Table of Deputies, comprised 
in the same year 444 members, of whom 334 
represented Hungary proper, 1 Fiume, 75 
Transylvania, and 84 Croatia and Slavonia. 
The Diet meets annually, and new general elec- 
tions take place every three years. The right 
of voting belongs to all who have received an 
academic education, carry on a regular busi- 
ness, or pay a small amount of direct taxes, as 
provided by the electoral law. The language 
of the Diet is the Hungarian, which every 
member is required to understand; only the 
representatives of Croatia and Slavonia have 
the right to use their own language. 

The public revenue of Hungary for the year 
1872 amounted to $7,948,000, the expenditure 
to $10,904,000; deficit, $2,961,000, The bud- 
get estimates for 1873, which were presented 
to the Diet in March, showed a deficit of about 
$7,000,000. To meet the interest of the com- 
mon debt of the monarchy, contracted prior 
to 1858, Hungary pays an annual contribution 
of $18,630,000. Besides, Hungary has a special 
debt, amounting in 1872 to $219,000,000. The 
large moneyed institutions of Hungary have 
of late, as in cis-Leithania, increased very rap- 
idly in number, but not so much if ooo i 
ally in the amount of their capital. The fol- 
lowing banks (all of them in Pesth) have a 
capital exceeding $2,000,000 : Anglo-Hunga- 
rian Bank, established in 1868, $4,700,000 ; the 
Hungarian General Oredit Bank (1867), $14,- 
100,000; the Franco-Hungarian Bank (1867), 
$15,000,000; the Pesth Bank (1872), $2,350,- 
000; the General Hungarian Municipal Bank 
(1872), $4,700,000. ‘ 

The aggregate length of railways in the 
monarchy, open for traffic and under construc- 
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tion, was, on January 1, 1872, as follows: 
Open for traffic, 12,047 kilometres (1 kilo- 


metre = 0.62 mile); in constructi 4,546 
miles. The work of the post-office in 1871 
was as follows: Private letters, 37,368,139 ; 


official letters, 7,079,683; private packets, 
4,874,811; private newspapers, 22,803,771. 
The length of telegraph-wires, in January. 
1872, was 29,561 kilometres. The number o: 
telegraph-stations was 491. 

The administration of the new prime-minister 
Szlavy, who had been appeus in December, 
1872, was not supported by a compact and large 
majority, and therefore was only able to main- 
tain itself by making compromises with differ- 
ent parties. In February, a motion made by 
Czaky to enter into a discussion of the nu- 

. merous petitions which had been presented for 
the expulsion of the Jesuits and the suppres- 
sion of all convents, was adopted, contrary to 
the wish of the ministry, by 133 against 
102 votes. The same was the case (February 
27th) with a motion of Jranyi, instructing the 
ministry to bring in a bill for the establish- 
ment of religious liberty, and the introduc- 
tion of civil marriage. On both bills Deak voted 
with the Liberals, On May 80th, the peti- 
tions concerning the Jesuits and the convents 
were referred to the ministry. This. was 
contrary to the wish of the Liberal party, 
who believed the ministry to be anxiously 
desirous of avoiding a rupture with the 
church party. New difficulties arose when 
the bishops began to proclaim the doc- 
trine of papal infallibility. The first to do this 
was the Bishop of Stuhlweissenburg, who, for 
not having previously applied for the royal 
“placet,” was cited before the Council of 
Ministers and formally censured. The party 
of the Left regarded this attitude of the Goy- 
ernment as insufficient to protect the rights of 
the state against the Church ; while, on the 
other hand, the Archbishop of Gran and Pri- 
mate of Hungary, Simor, denounced the bills 
presented hy the Government for the adminis- 
tration of educational and church funds by the 
state as an encroachment on the government 
of the Church, and declared a conflict between 
church and state as inevitable. When, not- 
withstanding the censure of the Bishop of 
Stuhlweissenburg by the ministry, the Bishop 
of Rosenau also proclaimed the doctrine of 
infallibility, an animated discussion took place 
in the Diet,in which Deak (on June 28th) made 
one of his great speeches. He pro to re- 
arrange the relations between church and 
state according to the American system, and 
that accordingly every church should be re- 
garded as an association with the affairs of 
which the state Government should not 
meddle, so long as the acts of the Ohurch in- 
volved no danger for the state. The Diet re- 
solved to appoint a committee for the prepara- 
tion of a bill arranging the relations between 
church and state on the basis of the principles 
developed in the speech of Deak, All parties 
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to be satisfied with this measure; 
but its execution made little 


the 
Government. The party o on the 
other hand, was considerably st: ened by 
the establishment of a better understanding be- 
tween it and the party of the “ Left Centre.” 

The most important measure obtained b 
the ministry during the year was the 
regulation of the relations between a 
and Croatia. The agreement (Ausgleich) w 
had been made in 1868 was modified after 
long negotiations—in some of its points in 
favor of Croatia. The main points of the new 
agnenseens are: The appointment of the Banus 
of Croatia must receive the signature of the 
Prime-Minister of Hungary ; 45 per cent. of the 
revenue of Croatia shall be reserved for the 
administration of that province; the Diet of 
Croatia must be convoked at least once every 
three years; charters of new railroad com- 
Panis can only be given by the Hungarian 

iet, The Croatian Diet adopted the new 
agreement on September 6th, by a vote of 79 
against 10. 

On June 29th a treaty was concluded with 
Turkey which promised a speedy removal of 
the obstruction to the navigation of the Dan- 
ube at the Iron Gate. 

On December 20th the Ministers Kerkapolyi 
and Tiza resigned their offices, and their places 
were ponaenaly filled by the prime-minis- 
ter and by Count Zichy. 

During the last days of the year a great 
sensation was produced by the announcement 
that very shortly Deak would withdraw from 
political life. 

HUNGERFORD, Witu1am, LL. D., an emi- 
nent and profound jurist, the father of the 
Hartford bar,and the author of most ofthe great 
decisions in insurance, railway, and steamboat 
law, on which legal action in this country is 
based, born in Hadlyme parish, East Haddam, 
Conn., November 22, 1786; died in Hartford, 
January 15,1878, At about nine years of age 
he suffered from a serious attack of measles, 
which permanently affected the muscles of his 
throat and face for the rest-of his life, so as to 
almost. constantly ae an involuntary 
movement of his head and face, He attended 
the common school, and when of sufficient age 
assisted his father in the cultivation of a farm, 
for which he always retained a taste, and fre- 
quently busied himself in training the fruit 
when visiting his home in after-years, He 
was fitted for Yale College in company with 
the Rev. Joseph Harvey, of the same oe by 
the Rev. Joseph Vail, ma of the ae in 
Hadlyme, and was graduated at Yale in 1809. 
From September succeeding his graduation, to 
the following March, he taught the High School 
in Westchester, Conn., and then pursned the 
study of law with Roger Griswold and Matthew 
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Griswold, at Black Hall, in the town of Lyme, 
for the two succeeding years, when he was ad- 
mitted to the bar at New London, in 1812, and 
opened an office for practice at his father’s in 

yme, where he remained for the following 
seven years. After he came to Hartford he 
speedily took high rank in his profession, and 
such meu as Roger M. Sherman and Judge 
Daggett, though very considerably his seniors, 
honored him with their confidence and inti- 


' macy. During the first eight years of his pro- 


fessional life, while at East Haddam, his business 
and income from his practice were exceedingly 
small, scarcely sufficient to meet his expenses ; 
yet, during this time he devoted himself most 
earnestly to the study of the law and ele- 
mentary treatises within his reach, and pa- 
tiently and most carefully prepared the cases 
committed to his care. While thus making 
himself familiar with the leading treatises, 
and the maxims of the law—during these 
eight years—Ooke upon Littleton was read 
and reread many times; Ferne on contingent 
remainder was his companion and delight; 
and Blackstone was read through thirty times 
in course, and he was so familiar with the text 
that, for years after, he could give every divis- 
ion and subdivision in its order, without ref- 
erence to the book. He also read carefully 
English history as a part of his professional 
study, andtraced ont with the greatest care 
the origin, rise, and establishment of the laws 
and ordinances which lie at the foundation of 
the system of jurisprudence, brought here by 
the Puritan ancestors; and he @ more 
familiar with English history and its connec- 
tion with English law, and the cause that gave 
rise to particular rules of practice, than, per- 
haps, any other American lawyer. During this 
time he always read and studied attentively 
the works of Shakespeare, as the great deline- 
ator of character, and as affording an insight 
into the passions of the heart, and the causes 
which influence and control the actions of 
men. Law, Shakespeare, and the Bible, were 
his constant study, while history filled up the 
time not given to the others. This period of 
the first eight years of. his professional life, 
thus devoted to patient study, was the founda- 
tion of his great learning as a lawyer, his suc- 
cess as an advocate, and his familiarity and 
ready application and adaptation of the great 
ares which underlie the science of all 

ned to new oat and a won Piao in 
the progress of business, and in the develop- 
ment of new fields of industry, and the new 
and ever-changing sources of litigation. His 
industry was proverbial and wonderful. His 
endurance seemed to know no limit. When 
he commenced his profession there were few 
elementary books and scarcely any reports to 
be had, and, in this dearth of books and law 
treatises, at one time he wrote out an entire 
volume, which he could not otherwise procure, 
that he might use it as a reference in the trial 


of his cases. He also compiled a manuscript — 


volume of all the legal maxims which he could 
find in the course of his reading, or heard in 
the trial of cases to which he listened, and this 
he used as a text-book. When he came to Hart- 
ford, the first volumes of the “* Connecticut Re- 
ports” had been published, and they contained 
not more than three or four cases upon the sub- 
ject of insurance. The whole law upon in- 
surance has been established and settled since 
that time, and he had the chief agency in dis- 
cussing and settling those principles. The law 
relative to steamboat navigation, involving 
that of common causes, the law growing out of 
railroad charters and the condemning of lands 
for railroad uses, have all grown out of the 
progress of the age, and the great and leading 
cases connected with these branches of trade 
and business were investigated by him, and 
settled. The great case of the Hartford & 
New Haven Railroad Company 0s. Kennedy 
is the leading case upon the subject of the 
personal liability of a subscriber or holder 
of stock, for the payment of installments, and 
has been followed and sanctioned in every 
Stateinthe Union. The opinion as delivered by 
Judge Huntington, compiled from the brief and 
argument of Mr. Hungerford, contains nothing 
either in the arguments or illustrations, or the 
authorities, which is not contained in his brief, 
and has, by the most learned lawyers and 
judges all over the land, been pronounced one 
of the most able and exhaustive arguments 
ever printed upon this subject—it has been 
spoken of as “one of exceeding power, nay, of 
amazing scope and ability.” He had the confi- 
dence and commanded the attention of the 
court by the force of his arguments, the clear, 
logical, systematical, and orderly presentation 
of the facts of the case from which he would 
demonstrate, as conclusively and clearly as 
ever a mathematical proposition was demon- 
strated, that the result should be in his favor; 
and, when he was through, there really seemed 
left no room to question the conclusions which 
necessarily followed from them. His own 
convictions were formed after full investiga- 
tion of his case—after ascertaining as far as pos- 
sible what claims would be made on the other 
side, and how far and what proof could in any 
probability be adduced in support of the ad- 
verse claim. Neitherjudge nor triers had any 
doubt of his sincerity. He would not argue a 
int which he did not himself believe. The 
udges knew and believed this, and so did the 
triers, and this gave him a power and infiu- 
ence which were astonishing, and while at the 
bar he was successful in more cases than any 
other lawyer in the State ever was. His mind 
was of the highest order, and the most com- 
prehensive grasp, disciplined by habits of 
patient and arduous investigation, profound 
research, close reasoning, and great powers of 
concentration, combined with extensive reflec- 
tion and sound judgment. He was always 
cool and self-possessed, and nothing could di- 
vert him from his argument or distract his 
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attention from the strong points of his case, 
A severe, demonstrative, and exhaustive rea- 
soner, with a voice harsh and powerful, with 
little or no effort at elegance, and seldom using 
other than the simplest language, yet upon oc- 
casions the great lawyer moved his hearers 
with a Pete quite irresistible. Mr. Hunger- 
ford had no taste for political life, and was no 
seeker for office. While at East Haddam, he 
many times represented the town in the Legis- 
lature of the State, and, after his removal to 
Hartford, was several times a member from 
that town to the General ——— He 
always devoted himself laboriously to his du- 
ties; was always a useful and most infiuen- 
tial member, advocating and sustaining what 
he conscientiously believed to be right, and 
condemning what he believed to be wrong. 

In 1818 he was a member of the convention 
which framed the constitution of Connecticu’ 
and is believed to have been the last survivor o: 
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that distinguished body of men. In polities he 
was allied in oo with the old Federal, and 
afterward with the Whig, and later with the 
Republican party; but he was in no sense a 
partisan, for he believed that, for the interests 
of the country and the purity of the Govern- 
ment, it was necessary and desirable that 
organizations should exist and be enco > 
Mr. Hungerford, although frequently by 
friends of all parties to accept the office of 
Judge of the Superior and Supreme Courts, 
would never consent to the use of his name for 
that or any other office. He had been known - 
as a religious man for forty years, but he did 
not make a public profession until 1861, when 
he united with the Centre (Congregationalist) 
Church. He withdrew from general practice 
in 1860, but continued the management of his 
large property interests until a few months be- 
fore his death. Yale College conferred on him 
the degree of LL, D., in 1856. 
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ILLINOIS. The most important topic of 
public discussion in Illinois during the past 
year was that afforded by the “ farmers’ 
movement,” which not only produced an en- 
grossing agitation in this and several other 
Northwestern States, notably Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, and Iowa, but also attracted a large 
share of public attention throughout the coun- 
try at large. In order to have a clear under- 
standing of the events of the year, and the 
measures that were adopted, it will be neces- 
sary to trace briefly this movement from its 
origin, and point to the causes that led to its 
inception. 

In doing this, the origin of the movement 
that culminated in the events of 1873 is found 
to date back at least three or four years, and 
to have grown out of a condition of affairs 
between supply and demand—producers and 
consumers—that has caused no little per- 
plexity and discussion among the ablest politi- 
cal economists, These Northwestern States, 
so far at least as the cereal productions are con- 
cerned, have been the garden-spot of the 
country. This fact will be best illustrated by 
the agricultural statistics reported by the cen- 
sus of 1870, which show that in that year 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, were 
not only the greatest wheat-produ States, 
in the order named, in the Union, but that 
more than a third of all the wheat raised in 
the United States was the product of these 
four States; the production of the United 
States amounted to 287,745,626 bushels, and 
of the States named to 104,036,614 bushels. 
Besides ranking first in the production of 
wheat, Illinois produced more oats than any 
other State, more barley than any other ex- 
cept California and New York, and almost 
double the amount of Indian-corn yielded by 


the next largest corn-producing state, Towa. 
Of the total yield of Indian-corn in the United 
States, 760,944,549 bush the enormous 
uantity of 129,921,895 bushels came from 
linois alone. This great producing capacity 
of the soil, together with other industrial and 
commercial advantages, long ago made this an 
attractive region for immigrants; and hither 
the vast tide of immigration, entering the great 
gate of New York from all European countries, 
was directed. The country being thus rapidly 
settled, the area of cultivation was widely ex- 
tended, and the crops increaged so far beyond 
the capacity for home consumption that it 
became necessary to send large bor wna | of 
grain to the Eastern markets. e develop- 
ment of railroad facilities for transportation. 
however, did not keep pace with the increase 
production of the soil ; consequently, the ca- 
pacity of the combined railroads, although 
greatly’ increased, has been inadequate for 
several years to move the vast crops of the 
Northwest to the Eastern seaboard. This in- 
adequacy has been specially felt by producers 
and shippers during the winter season ; for, 
od to the closing of navigation, about the 
rst of December, the crops were largely 
moved eastward by water. But about this 
period quantities of grain were wont to ac- 
cumulate to such an extent that the railroads 
were unable to Hg" hme demand for trans- 
ortation facilities. is naturally led to aon 
creased freight-tariff which caused great dis- 
satisfaction among the farmers, who contend- 
ed that the rail companies were extortion- 
ate in their freight-charges, and unjust in their 
discrimination respecting cars and rates; and 
that the effect of their action would be to 
render the raising of grain in* the North- 
western States unprofitable. The railroad 
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companies, aside from claiming that they 
were chartered corporations, and were en- 
titled to fix whatever rates of freight they 
pleased, maintained that the inherent difti- 
culties of the transportation problem, growing 
out of the tendency of railroads to consolidate 
into grand trunk-lines, and other causes, pro- 
ducing a sharp competition, imposed unavoid- 
able conditions upon certain companies in the 
regulation of their freight-tariffs. Thus, as to 
through-freights, the Western roads were gov- 
erned by the Eastern branches in the adoption 
of tariffs. Furthermore, the railroads depend- 
ed for their profits chiefly upon the through- 
freights, the charges for which, however, were 
not exorbitant. As to local discriminations, it 
was contended that the tariff between any two 
given points is fixed by the shortest competing 
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line, and that all other competing lines must 
necessarily adopt the same rates. In the mat- 
ter of way-freights the same competition is 
not encountered, and the company is at liberty 
to fix its own tariff. It was also claimed that, 
even with the high rates, many companies 
were not paying expenses. 

Such was the attitude of the parties in the 
“anti-railroad war.” Whether this state of 
affairs was the cause of the agricultural classes 
forming organizations popularly known as 
“ granges,”’ or was the occasion of the develop- 
ment and extension of these associations, does 
not appear; but it is certain that for several 
years there has existed in the Northwestern 
States a great number of farmers’ clubs and 
associations, and various organizations of the 
** Patrons of Husbandry,” so popularly known 


under the general name of “ granges;” they 
seem to have originated and to have been con- 
ducted on a uniform plan. Mainly secret in 
their proceedings, they were known as to their 
membership and officers, The extent of the 
movement in Illinois is shown by the estimate 
that in 1873 there were in that State about 
800 granges, with not less than 20,000 mem- 
bers. Although one aspect of this association 
of farmers has been social, there is no doubt 
that one of the primary objects of. the order 
was to effect a saving in their necessary ex- 
penditure. 

In Illinois the farmers were specially ag- 
grieved on account of the system adopted by 
the manufacturers of agricultural implements, 
by which they were required to pay a large 
percentage—from 20 to 40 per cent.—to 
middle-men who were the agents of the manu- 
facturers, In many cases it appeared that the 
manufacturers agreed with their agents not to 
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sell any agricultural implements directly from 
the manufactory at lower prices than those 
demanded by the local agents. This was re- 
garded as a great imposition by the farmers, 
who in many instances passed resolutions 
against purchasing from manufacturers who 
had made such contracts. Many granges, each 
acting independently for itself, made a com- 
mon fund_of the money which the members 
intended @ devote to the purchase of agri- 
cultural implements, and sent committees di- 
rectly to the manufacturers to make wholesale 
purchases. They maintained that by this 
course forty per cent. was, in many cases, 
saved. In some instances this plan was ex- 
tended to purchasing other articles, such as 
groceries and dry goods, to the great injury of 
the local trade. 

Before proceeding to record the more im- 
portant events of the contest between the farm- 
ers and the railroad corporations, it may be 
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well to notice another phase of the opposition 
which tended to make the feeling between the 
contending parties still more bitter. This was 


known as the “ Three-cent War,” which raged road 


so violently for a while as to withdraw atten- 
tion from the more important questions of the 
conflict. The Railroad Commissioners of Ili- 
nois having fixed for the various lines a sched- 
ule of passenger-rates beyond which the com- 
panies were forbidden to charge, the Hlinois 
Central, on which the maximum rate had been 
fixed at three cents a mile for each passenger, 
ded this limit, and demanded fares in 
excess of the legal rates. In some cases nearly 
four cents a mile were charged, and conduct- 
ors were instructed by their employers, who 
acted upon the presumption that the law was 
unconstitutional, and therefore inoperative, to 
eject from the train any passenger refusing to 
pay this amount. To meet this state of affairs, 
the farmers formed “ Three - cent Clubs,” re- 
solved not to pay more than three cents a 
mile, and to travel in such numbers as to 
secure the enforcement of their legal rights. 
In such cases, the employés of the railroad, 
out of respect to the number of those re- 
fusing to pay more than three cents a mile, 
accepted that amount; but, in cases where 
the ers refusing to pay the fare. de- 
manded were not in force, they were summa- 
rily ejected from the train. In some cases 
trains were stopped because certain passen- 
gers refused to pay the fare demanded. Pas- 
rs were put off the train by force, and the 
conductors were subsequently arrested and 
fined for assault and battery. The Alton road 
was sued for damages by ejected rs, 
and in turn brought suit under the Ku-klux 
act, claiming heavy damages for the delay and 
disturbance of trains. So matters went on un- 
til the act authorizing the commissioners to fix 
permanente was unconstitutional 
y the Supreme Court. 
As a natural result of the cireumstances 
above set forth, resort was had by the =~, 
ducing classes to legislation, to effect what had 
not been satisfactorily adjusted by the general 
(oa of political economy, or the natural 
aws of trade. In the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1870 the subject of railroad 
tions received a large share of attention, and a 
provision was incorporated in the new consti- 
tution, to the effect that the “General Assem- 
bly shall, from time to time, pass laws estab- 
lishing reasonable maximum rateswf charges 
for the transportation of passengers and freight 
on the different railroads in this State.” Pur- 
snant to this provision, an act was passed by 
the Legislature in the following year, 3871, 
having for its object the establishment of a 
reasonable maximum rate of charges for trans- 
porting passengers; and another, “to prevent 
unjust discrimination and extortions in the 
rates to be charged by the different railroads 
in this State for the transportation of freights 
on the said roads.” To secure the enforce- 
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ment of the provisions of these acts, a law was 
providing for the Ee tne ge by the 
vernor, of a Board of Warehouse and Rail. 
orgs ame ne of =e mem- 
bers, who must not connected, directly or 
indirectly, with any railroad or warehouse in- 
terest. The railroad corporations protested 
strongly against this legislative interference, 
as they termed it, and denied the power of the 
Legislature to control railroad charges in any 
way, or even to fix their maximum limit; 
po while admitting that the companies were 
bound to make their charges reasonable, it was 
not the province of the Legislature to deter- 
mine whether these charges were or were not 
reasonable. They further held that the char- 
ter granted to each company by the State is a 
contract “by which the latter has irrevocably 
— to the a pres the right to estab- 
ish its rates of toll, subject only to an implied 
condition that they shall not be unreasonable 
or excessive;” also, that the charter, with 
all the privileges granted, was protected by 
that clause of the Constitution of the United 
pape __ see - State a at 
any law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts. In opposition to these pba was 
maintained by the friends of the law that rail- 
road companies, having obtained their right 
of way by the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain—a power which belongs oul to the 
State in its sovereign capacity, can be 
del only for public purposes—are really 
poe corporations, and therefore subject to 
egislative control so far as the publie good 
may require; and of this the Legislature is 
the sole ju Furthermore, it was claimed 
that no Legislature had the Pore to alienate 
from the State this right and duty, which are 
essential to the sovereignty of the State. 

The railroad companies refused obedience to 
the act, and a test-case was afforded by the ac- 
tion of the Chicago & Alton Railroad Compa- 
ny. The rate charged by this line for trans- 
at lumber from Chicago to Lexington, a 

istance of 110 miles, was $5.65 per 1,000 feet, 
while the rate to Bloomington, 16 miles be- 
fone Lexington, was only $5. For this vio- 

niga hn law of bb ate prohibited 
any rai company from charging greater 
rates for carrying freight shorter Tikinate, 
an action was brought by the railroad com- 
missioners to enforce the penalty of the law, 
which was forfeiture of charter. In the Cir- 
cuit Court of McLean County, Judge Tipton 
decided against the railroad, and held the act 
to be constitutional. This decision, however, 
when the matter came before the Supreme 
Court of the State on appeal, was reversed, 
and the act of 1871 was declared unconstitu- 
tional, This opinion of the Supreme Court, 
which was delivered by Obief-Justice Law- 
rence, was based upon the ground that the act 
forbade not merely unjust but all discrimina- 
tions; that it provided for the punishment of 
the corporation on a mere allegation of offense, 
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without permitting it to prove its innocence; 
and that the penalty was excessive and vin- 
dictive. Said Ohief-Justice Lawrence: ‘“‘The 


opinion of the court is that, while the Legis- 
lature has an unquestionable power to prohibit 
unjust discrimination in ay-freights, no 
prosecution can be maintained under the exist- 
ing act until amended, because it does not pro- 
hibit unjust discrimination merely, but discrim- 
ination of any character, and because it does 
~ not allow the companies to explain the reason 
of the discrimination, but forfeits their fran- 
chise upon an arbitrary and conclusive pre- 
sumption of guilt to be drawn from the proof 
of an act that might be shown to be perfectly 
innocent. In these particulars the existing act 
violates the spirit of the State constitution.” 
This decision, which was an apparent victory 
for the railroads, did not deny the fandamen- 
tal principles claimed by their opponents; for 
the court plainly intimated that the railroad 
corporations had no “vested rights;” that 
they were the creatures of, and subject to, the 
control and regulation of the State, and that 
all that was necessary to enable the ines 
ture rightfally to the freight and pas- 
senger charges e@ by the railroad compa- 
nies was an amended law for that purpose, so 
framed as to conform to the provision in the 
constitution of 1870. 

After much discussion, both in and ont of 
the Legislature, the new “ Railroad Bill” passed 
the General Assembly May 1, 1873, and was 
a ved the following day, under the title 
“An act to prevent extortion and unjust dis- 
crimination in the rates charged for the trans- 
portation of passengers and freights on rail- 
roads in this § and to punish the same 
and prescribe a e of procedure, and rules 
of evidence in relation the and to repeal” 
the railroad law of 1871. this was the 
most important act of the Legislature during 
the year, and will doubtless be the subject of no 
little public discussion and litigation, the more 
important sections of the bill are given in full: 

Szotion 1. Be it enacted thatch of the State 

Minois, in General A 


; mombly, Ut 
eve in thie 8 day act of tucorpecation 


01 
eral law Se this State nom in foree or which 
on 
organized under 
1 Lp ee Dimer in 
charge, co emand, or receive 
more pee — - og ee ey of toll or com- 
ensal transportation assengers or 
freight, any Gimetiption, or for the bs and trans- 
portation of any railroad-car upon its track, or any 
of the branches thereof, or upon any railroad within 

this State which it has the right, license, or 

sion to use, operate, or control, the same s' be 
deemed lity of extortion, and upon conviction 

thereof shall be dealt with as hereinafter provided. 
Szc. 2. If any such rail corporation aforesaid 
= apr ss unjust sono pam its rates or 
charges of to bln os erg or the transporta- 
tion of passengers or freight of’ any kag oni or 
for the use and transportation of any railroad-car 
| tally said road, or upon any of the branches 
t , or upon any railroads connected therewith, 
which it has the right, license, or permission to oper- 
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ate, control, or use, within this State, the same shall 
be deemed guilty of having violated the provisions 
of this act, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
dealt with as hereinafter provided. 

Seo. 8, If any such railroad corporation shall 
charge, collect, or receive for the transportation of 
any passenger, or freight of any decription, upon its 

road, for any distance, within this st 
or a greater amount of toll or compensation than is 
at the same time charged, collected, or received for 
the transportation, in the same direction, of any pas- 

ger, or like tity of freight of the same class, 
over a istance of the same railroad ; or if it 
shall ¢! , collect, or receive, at any point upon its 
railroad, a higher rate of toll or compensation for 
a handling, or delivering ae of the same 
class and like quantity, than it shall, at the same 
time, charge, collect, or receive at any other point 
upon same railroad ; or if it shall charge, collect, 
or receive for the transportation of any passenger, or 
freight of any description, over its railroad, a greater 
amount as toll or compensation than shall, at the 
same time, be charged, collected, or received by it 
for the transportation of any passenger, or like quan- 
tity of freight of the same class, being transported 
in the same direction, over any portion of the same 
railroad, of equal ce; or if it shall charge, 
collect, or receive from any person or persons, a 
higher or greater amount of toll or compensation 
than it shall, at the same time, charge, collect, or 
receive from any other person or persons for receiv- 
ing, handling, or delivering freight of the same class 
and like rome at the same point upon its rail- 
road ; or if it shall charge, collect, or receive from 
an person, or persons, for the transportation of any 
freight upon its railroad, a higher or greater rate of 
toll or compensation than it shall, at the same time, 
charge, collect, or receive from any other person or 
persons, for the transportation of the like quantity 
of freight of the same class, being transported from 
the same point, in the same direction, over equal 
distances of the same railroad; or if it shall charge, 
collect, or receive from any person or persons, for 
the use and transportation of any railroad car or cars 
upon its railroad, for any distance, the same or a 
greater amount of toll or compensation t 3 at the 
same time charged, collected, or received from any 
other person or persons, for the use and transporta- 
tion of any railroad car of the same class or number, 
for a like purpose, being transported in the same di- 
rection, over a greater distance of the same railroad ; 
or if it shall charge, collect, or receive from any per- 
son or persons, for the use and transportation of any 
railroad car or cars upon its railroad, a higher or 
pene rate of toll or compensation than it shall, at 

e same time, charge, collect, or receive from any 
other person or persons, for the use and transporta- 
tion of any railroad. car or cars of the same class or 
number, for a like purpose, being transported from 
the same pains in the same direction, over an equal 
distance of the same railroad; all such discriminat- 
ing rates, charges, collections or receipts, whether 
made tly, or by means of any rebate, drawback, 
or other shift or evasion, shall be deemed and taken, 
against such rail corporation, as prima-facie evi- 
dence of the unjust discriminations prohibited by 
the provisions of this act, and it shall not be deemed 
a sufficient excuse or justification of such discrimina- 
tions on the part of such railroad corporation, that 
the railway station or point at which it shall charge, 
collect, or receive the same or less rates of toll or 
compensation, for the transportation of such pas- 
senger or freight, or for the use and transportation 
of such railroad-car the,greater distance, than for the 
shorter distance, is « railway station or point at 
which there exists competition with any other rail- 
road or means of transportation. This section shall 
not be construed so as to exclude other evidence 
tending to show any Li nag discrimination in freight 
and passenger rates. The provisions of this section 
shall extend and apply to any railroad, the branches 


tate, the same, —— 
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thereof, and any road or roads which any railroad 
corporation has the right, license, or ission to 


use, operate, or control, wholly or in within this 
State: ided, however, That noth erein con- 
tained shall be so construed as to prevent railroad 

m, excursion. 


corporations from issuing commu 
of Coousand-enile tickets, 40 the same are now issued 
by such corporations. 

Sec. 4. Any such railroad corporation guilty of 
extortion, or of making any unjust discrimination as 
to passenger or freight rates, or the rates for the use 
pa transportation of railroad-cars, or in receiving, 
handling, or delive freights, shall upon convic- 
tion thereof be fined in any sum not less than one 
thousand dollars ($1,000), nor more than five thou- 
sand dollars ($5, for the first offense; and for 
the second offense not less than five thousand dollars 
($5 000), nor more than ten thousand dollars ($10,- 

i} ; and for the third offense not less than ten thcu- 
sand dollars ($10,000), nor more than twenty thou- 
sand dollars ($20,000) ; and for chet Boyack ae 
offense and conviction thereof, shall liable to a 
fine of twenty-five thousand dollars ($25,000): Pro- 
vided, That in all cases under this act either party 
shall have the right of trial by jury. 


Sections five and nine relate to the mode of 
procedure, section eleven repeals the law of 
1871, and section ten defines the term “ rail- 
road corporation” contained in this act “to 
mean all corporations, companies, or individ- 
uals, now owning or operating, or which may 
hereafter own or operate, any railroad, in whole 
or in part, in this State; and the provisions of 
this act shall apply to all persons, firms, and 
companies, and to all associations of person 
whether incorporated or otherwise, that shal 
do business as common carriers upon any of 
the lines of railways in this State (street-rail- 
ways excepted), the same as to railroad corpo- 
rations hereinbefore mentioned.” 

The other sections were as follows: 


Secriow 6. If any such railroad corporation shall, 
in violation of any of the provisions of this act, ask, 
demand, charge, or receive of any person or corpora- 
tion, any extortionate charge or charges for thetrans- 
portation of any peerenagers; goods, merchandise, or 

roperty, or for receiving, pm or delivering 
ights, or shall make any unjust discrimination 
against any person or corporation in its ¢! there- 
for, the person or corporation so offended against may, 
for each offense, recover of such railroad corporation, 
in any form of saan bg times the gre of ~ 
8 sus the Y aggriev er 

with cost of suit rae: a mt sce f Croat’ oie, to 
be fixed y the court where the same is heard, on ap- 
or otherwise, and taxed as a part of the costs of 


e case, 

Sxo. 7. It shall be the duty of the railroad and ware- 
house commissioners to personally inv: and 
ascertain whether the provisions of this act are vio- 
lated by any railroad corporation in this State, and to 
visit the various stations upon the line of each rail- 
road for that purpose, as often as practicable; and 
whenever the facts in any manner ascertained by 
said commissioners, shall in their judgment warrant 
such prosecution, it shall be the duty of said com- 
pmmewes ae eres pe cause —_ to be com- 
menced and prosecuted against any railroad corpora- 
tions which may violate the provisions of this act. 
Such suits and ecg eee may be instituted in any 
county in this State, through or into which the line 
of the railroad corporation sued for violating this act 
may extend. And such railroad and warehouse com- 
missioners are hereby authorized, when the facts of 
the case presented to them shall, in their judgment, 
warrant the commencement of such action, to em- 
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loy counsel to assist the Attorney-General in conduct- 
a fie 9 suit on behalf of the State. No such suits 
commenced by said commissioners shall be dis- 
missed, except said railroad and com- 
missioners and the Attorney-General shall consent 


thereto. 

Szo. 8, The railroad and warehouse commission- 
ers are hereby directed to make, for each of the rail- 
road corporations doing business in this State, as 
soon as practicable, a schedule of reasonable maxi- 
mum rates of charges for the transportation of pas- 
8 and freight and cars on each of said rail- 

ds ; and said schedule shall, in all suits 
t any such railroad corporations, wherein are in 
any way involved the charges of any such railroad 
corporation, for the transportation of any passenger, 
or ‘ht or cars, or unjust discrimination in rela- 
tion thereto, be deemed and taken, in all courts of 
this State, as prima-facie evidence that the rates 
therein fixed are reasonable maximum rates of charges 
for the transportation of perc and freights and 
cars upon the railroads for which said schedules may 
have been ively prepared. Said commis- 
sioners shall, time to time, and as often as cir- 
cumstances ney require, and revise said 
schedules. When any schedules shall have been 
made or revised, as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of 
said commissioners to cause publication thereof to be 
made for three successive weeks, in some aie 
newapenet published in the city of 8 id, in 
this State : Provided, That the sched thus pre- 
eet dpa steak as prima-facie evidence as 
erein provided until cohetiiies shall have been pre- 
pared and published as aforesaid for all the railroad 
companies now 0} under the laws of this 
State, and until the 15th day of January, a. pv. 
1874, or until ten days after the meeting of the next 
session of this General Caps erg Naa re asession 
of the General Assembly shall be held previous to 
the 15th day of January aforesaid. 


All such schedul to be ted and 
published as aforonaial be neockeed Pad held. in 
all such suits, as fone the schedules of said 

out er proof than the pro- 


commissioners, wii 
duction of the paper in which they were published 
together with the certificate of the publisher of said 
paper that the schedule therein ecntained is a true 
copy of the schedule furnished for publication v4 
commissioners, and that it has been publish 
the above ified time ; and any such paper, en 
pons to have been published at said city, and to 
a public newspaper, shall be presumed to have 
been so published at the date thereof, and to be a 
public newspaper. 

Sxc. 9. In all cases under the provisions of this 
act, the rules of evidence shall be the same as in 
other civil actions, except as hereinbefore otherwise 
provided. All fines recovered under the provisions 


of this act shall be paid into the county treasury of 
the county in which the suit is tried, by the n 
collecting the same, in the manner now provided by 
law, to be used for county OBES, e remedies 


hereby given shall be ied as cumulative to the 
remedies now given by Jaw against railroad corpora- 
tions, and this act shall not be construed abe mn | 
any statute giving such remedies. Suits 
under the provisions of this act shall have precedence 
over all other business, except business, 
This law went into effect July 1st, and there 
seems to have been a general disposition on 
the part of the railroad companies to conform 
to it, at least until its constitutionality should 
be tested. New schedules were, therefore, 
prepared by the companies, and went into 
operation simultaneously with the law. 
Toward the close of the year an action was 
begun at Freeport by the Attorney-General in 
behalf of the railroad and warehouse commis- 


Ne 
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sioners against the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad Company for various alleged viola- 


‘tions of the law, which will doubtless be made 


a test-case to try the constitutionality of the 
act. By the terms of the act, the schedules 
pecpered and published by the commissioners 

e prima-facie evidence after the 15th of 
January, 1874. 

This important subject is thus referred to by 
Governor Beveridge, in a message to the ad- 
org session of the Legislature in January, 
1874: 

The act a 1878, was in force July 1 
1873. On er ier, ay ly stvinsedian 
some of the leading lines in the State, under the plea 
of conforming to law. While this action may have 
conformed to that part of the law forbidding unjust 


discrimination, it hardly conformed to that of 
the law forbidding extortion. The plea for this ad- 
vance cannot be maintained, The wisdom of the ad- 
vance was soon doubted by railroad managers, and 
their schedule of rates, in many instances, m: 

What ‘the railroad corporations will do after the 
15th of January, when the schedules are im full force, 
Icannot say. Should they fail, or refuse to comply 
with the terms of the act, it will be the duty of the 
Executive and the officers of the law to execute with 
energy and enforce with rigor the will of the people, 
as expressed by the Legislature. The people de- 
mand that public corporations shall subserve public 
interests, and to this iinperative demand every branch 
of government must and will conform. The sooner 
the problem is solved, the better, in my opinion, for 
all concerned. Once solved, I feel assured the peo- 
ple will be just and reasonable in their legislation 
toward corporate bodies, and give them all privi- 

consistent with the card 9073 

recommend a full and fair of the law passed 
at the former session; and if, upon trial, it is found 
that the schedule of rates prepared and published 
by the commissioners is unjust or unfair to the peo- 
ple or railroads, the commissionsrs can change and 
revise the same, and such action will meet the ap- 
proval of a candid ani considerate people. 


As early as the latter part of 1872 the com- 
plaints of the farmers attracted no little public 
attention and discussion in the public press, 
and early in 1873 the importance of the farm- 
ers’ movement became manifest in numerous 
conventions, mass meetings, etc., representing 
the and other farmers’ associations, 
which were held in various places through- 
out the year, not only in Illinois, but in other 
States. The most notable of these was the 
convention held in Springfield, Iil., on the 2d 
and 8d of April, 1873, which was addressed by 
Governor Beveridge and ex-Governor Palmer. 
The resolutions adopted were as follows: 

pees the farmers of Illinois in mass meet- 
ing assem’ : 

. That all chartered monopolies, not regulated 
and controlled by law, have proved in that respect 
detrimental to the public prosperity, corrupting in 
their management, and dangerous to republican in- 
stitutions. 

2. The railways of the world, except in those coun- 
tries where they have been held under the strict 

ion and supervision of the government, have 
proved themselves formidable of arbitrary extortion, 
and opposed to free institutions and free commerce 
between the States as the feudal barons of the mid- 


die ages. 
3. That we hold, declare, and resolve, that this des- 
potism, which defies our laws, plunders our shippers, 


impoverishes our people, and corrupts our govern- 
ment, shall be subdued, and made to subserve the 
public interest, at whatever cost. 

Resolwed, That we believe the State did not and 
could not confer any of its sovereign power upon any 
corporation, and that now is the most favorable time 
to settle the question, so that it may never be here- 
after misunderstood : that a State cannot create a cor- 
poration it cannot thereafter control. , 

, That, in view of present exertions” we 
look with alarm upon the future of an interest which 
ean combine in the hands of a few men a capital of 
nearly two hundred and fifty million dollars in our 
own State, and four thousand million dollars in our 
Union; and we believe it essential to the prosperity 
of all cl , that this contest continue until these 
co) tions acknowledge the supremacy of law. 

, That we regard it as the undoubted power 
and the imperative duty of the Legislature to pass 
laws, fixing reasonable rates for freight and passen- 
gers, without classification of roads, and that we urge 
upon our General Assembly the passage of such laws, 

Resolved, That the existing statute [that of 1871], 
providing for a classification of railroads, with a view 
to adjusting a tariff of ch according to gross 
amount of earnings, is a delusion and a snare, and is 
so framed that railroads are able to pieeelly eae 
selves, and that it ought to be carefully modified or 


repealed, 

, That, inasmuch as the Supreme Court has 
clearly pointed out the way to reach unjust discrimi- 
nations made by the railroads of this State, we can 
see no reason for delay on the part of the Legislature 
in enacting the necessary laws on this subject, and 
we urge immediate action thereon. 

Resolved, That we urge the passage of a bill en- 
forcing the principle that railroads are public high- 
ways, and Repyneg rellresas to make actuul connec- 
tions with all roads whose tracks reach and cross 
their own, and to receive and transmit all cars and 
trains offered over their roads at reasonable maxi- 
mum rates, whether offered at such crossings or at 
stations along their roads, and empowering the mak- 
ing of connections by municipal corporations for that 
purpoe: and for the public use, 

ed, That we heartily indorse the action of 
the General Assembly looking to the enforcement 
of the performance of their duties by monopolists as 
common earriers, and that, in addition thereto, we 
believe that railroads should be required to carry all 
the freights and passengers offered from the country ( 
through which they pass, and not be permitted to | 
limit the amount of their business, and destroy its — 
natural increase. 

Resolved, That the constitution and laws of Illinois 
are as binding upon railroad corporations as upon 
the citizens, and that the State must require obedi- 
ence to the laws from all alike, whether the same be 
deemed constitutional or not by the parties affected, 
until repealed or declared unconstitutional. 

That we indorse most fully the action 
of those who tender legal rates of fare upon the rail- 
roads, and refuse to pay more, and that it is the duty 
of the Legislature to provide by law for the defense 
by the State of all suits commenced, or that hereafter 
may be commenced, by the railroad companies against 
individuals who, in good faith, have insisted, or 
hereafter may insist, upon the right to ride on rail- 


roads mbes i rates, 

Resolved, That we demand of Congress a repeal 
of all laws preventing the competition of all vessels 
which may choose to engage in the ing-trade on 
our inland lakes, between ports in the United States, 
without regard to nationality. « 

Resolved, That we are in favor of the immediate re- 
peal of the protective duties on iron, steel, lumber, 
and all materials which enter into the construction | 
of railroad-cars, steamships, sailing-vessels, agricult- | 
ural implements, ete., and that we urge upon Con- 

ss immediate action for this purpose ; that cheap 
railroads and cheap ships are necessary to cheap 
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freights ; and that we invite the railroads to codper- 
ate with us to that end, 

As soon as the farmers’ movement to 
show signs of strength, and. before the as- 
sembling of the Springfield Gonvention, its 
force as a political alliance, or weapon, did not 
fail to attract the attention of political leaders. 
By some of these, the evils pie or of by 
the agricultural classes were attributed to the 
tariff legislation of Congress; they therefore 
demanded a reduction, or abolition, of the 
duties on iron, steel, lumber, salt, and such ar- 
ticles as enter into the construction of rail- 
ways and vessels. These attempts made by 
“ outsiders” to control the action of the farm- 
ers in their first important convention in 
Springfield were thus stated by a writer who 
had carefully studied the movement: “ At that 
convention an attempt was made by the poli- 
ticians to ‘ capture the movement,’ since it had 
become so powerful as to possess vanes’ voting 
strength, e railroads also made an effort 
to neutralize the effect of the whole move- 
ment, by asserting that the high rates of 
transportation were a legitimate and necessary 
outgrowth of the existing tariff system, in that 
the system increased the prices of all materi- 
als which enter into the construction of rail- 
roads. The long ‘string of resolutions’ which 
were adopted at this convention, and which 
received so much comment at the time in the 
public press, were the result of the combined 
efforts of the politicians to obtain possession of 
the movement, and of the railroads to neutral- 
ize its force.” 

Numerous county and district conventions 
were held during the summer by the farmers, 
a notable one being that in the Fifth Judicial 
District, which nominated A. M. Craig for elec- 
tion to the Supreme Court, iristead of Ohief- 
Justice Lawrence, whose term was abont to 
expire. On account of the above-mentioned 
decision apparently in favor of the railways, 
gh ree by Chief-Justice Lawrence, he had 

ecome unpopular with the farmers, who now 
sought the election of Mr. Craig, who was re- 
garded as friendly to their cause. In the en- 
prea | election, Mr. Craig was the successful 
candidate. 


On the 22d of October, the Northwestern 
Farmers’ Convention was held in Chicago, and 
was attended by about 150 delegates, mainly 
from Illinois, but representing Indiana, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and New York. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 


Resolved, by this Convention, that we rospegtully 
but most earnestly request Co: 8 without need- 
less delay to pass a maximum freight and a 
law regulating traffie between the States; and that 
our Legislatures pass a law regulating it within the 
States, and we hereby protest against the further 
granting of any subsidies whatever to private corpo- 
rations of any kind. 

Resolved, That we demand the construction of 
railroads, and the improvement of water communi- 
cations between the interior and the sea the 
same to be owned and operated by the General Gov- 
ernment, for the purpose of affording cheap trans- 
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Poretion, ond to protect the people from the exac- 
ons of monopoly, 
That to lessen the burden of transporta-) 
without transporta- 
urge our e to do 
all in their power to create, and sustain 
( That w hail ik pleasure the 
we w 
of the early completion of the Mentlo-traek Ocal: 
nental Freight Railway from the city of New York 
to Omaha, which promises that grain shall be trans- 
ported over said railway ata cost not exceeding eight, 
mills per ton per mile. ‘ 
Resolved, That debt should ever be held as one of 
our greatest enemies; that it deprives us of manli- 
peat ane Renee makes ms Sarees that to live 
wi our means, however small, to as we go, 
will contribute to our success ; redaguleing the fet 
that the people are in earnest, we would 
to free selves from this curse, so that, ifa 
8 le must come between the people and mo- 
nopoly, our houses may be in order and we the bett 
able to hearer it. iy bi‘ wetedia 
Resolved, That no one industry can 
by legislation. enoegt at the pe eh of our other in- 
Santeiesy. sa we are opposed to all special 


, That we recommend the thorough or- 
ganization of the farmers of the country in | 
county, and State organiza for the purpose 
reforming the great abuses, and dealing out equal 
justice to all men. . 

A resolution was adopted authorizing the 
officers of the convention to appoint national 
and State committees to urge Congress and the 
Le pene oe er legislation for the con- 
trol of railroad an er transportation com- 
arm The operation of the new “Tllinois 

ilroad Law” was thus reported by the com- 
mittee on that subject: 

The committee appointed to report to the con- 
vention the effect od producers and shippers of 
the legislation on railways in Illinois, and whether 
7. vise similar legislation in all the States, have 
had the subject under consideration, and would re- 
pest that its effect has not as yet been such as its 

ends contemplated ; that the cost of erg egos 
has not been reduced to the extent that it was ex- 
pected when the law was ed; but when the 
railroads of the State are compelled to a strict ob- 
servance of the same, it is believed that favorable 
results will follow, Your com ly 
represent, on the advisory portion of the rer eng 
that they are not prepared to advise other States, 
believe that the pees of the other States of the 
Union would be efited by the passage of a law 
similar to oo law of Illinois, or a better one if they 
can ei 

On the 4th of November, elections for coun- 
ty officers took place throughout the State, 
the general results of which indicate the com- 
peer strength of the farmers’ movement. 

n sixty-six counties the farmers had made 
their own nominations, Of the total vote, 
176,263, cast in these, the farmers’ candidates 
received 94,188. In the other counties the 
farmers united with the Democrats or the Re- 
publicans. 

On the 17th of December, the first annual 
convention of the Illinois State Farmers’ As- 
sociation assembled in Decatur, and continued 
in session three days; 827 del were in 
attendance, representing 97 of the 102 coun- 
ties in the State. The greatest enthusiasm 
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prevailed. The annual report of the secretary 
showed that in the eighty counties reporting 
there were 830 farmers’ clubs with a member- 
ship of 46,473; in addition to which, 549 
granges had reported. The position of this 
organization on the Foe questions of the 
day is indicated in the following platform, 


which was adopted : 
rimary 


; Whereas, bsicig the departure from the 
i ples of our Government as migatel by its 
ers, and through the imprudent exercise of that 


highest prerogative of the freeman, the right of 
we, the farmers of Illinois, in common 
| with the wealth and food producers of these United 
States, have, by our action, acquiesced in a sys- 
tem of class legislation which makes the great ma- 
bpd slavishly subservient to a small minority ; 


Whereas, This condition is clearly traceable to the 
fostering protection which has been accorded by our 
legislative bodies, both State and national, to the 
financial, mercantile, manufacturing, and transporta- 
tion interests, enabling them to accumulate an undue 
ig ge of the national wealth, and encouraging 

in the exercise of corrupting lobby influences 
lative system ; therefore,— 

That the preservation of our national life 
imperatively demands that every American voter 
should attend with care ‘to all p: nominations 
and elections, so as to insure the election of com- 
petent and honest men to all offices in the gift of the 


Pebeok 
ved, That the recent record of the old _politi- 
cal ee of this country is such as to forfeit the 
confidence and respect of the people, and that we 
are therefore absolved from all allegiance to them, 
and should act no longer with them. 
siahat oat a we we me prec Oeeee re- 
the salary-grab law, the repeal to retro- 

active in its action, and this without a restoration of 
the frankin rivilege. 

Resolved, it we do not ize any necessity 
that one officers should receive extravagant sala- 
ries. 5, 


on our | 


, to the end that they may conform to the de- 
mand of expensive and fashionable tastes, which in 
their very nature are nistic to ublican 
principles, and we demand the reduction of official 


Resolved, That we demand the immediate reform 
of abuses in the civil service, through which the 
patronage of the Government is dispensed as a re- 
ward for partisan service, rather than with regard to 
the public nevessities. 

, That we are in favor of iapring and 
perfecting the navigation of our Jakes and rivers, and 
Water connections, as soon as it can possibly be 


Fvesolved, That the right to exchange the products 
of labor is coexistent with the ies of ownership. 
We submit to all needful taxation for the support of 
government, but denounce all taxation levied for 
8 | classes. We hold that the existing duties on 

ng, lumber, salt, iron, and steel, are not only 

unnecessary to the successful prosecution of these 

but oppressive to labor, and tend to 

create monopolies, while at the same time they fur- 

nish a pretext for extortionate charges for railroad 
portation. 

Resolved, That we deprecate all further grants of 
public lands, or loans of the public and all 
national, State, or local subscriptions, in aid of cor- 
porations. 

Resolved, That we favor the repeal of our national 
should Supply « logabtendes sarrency directly hort 
should supply a ler currency 'y from 
the regan ; intercha ible for T, sibolwes bonds 
bearing the lowest possible rate of interest. 

Resolved, That we hold that our patent laws are 
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too often made to subserve the interest of monopo- 
lists, and should be lawfully revised and restricted, 

y , That the existing railroad legislation of 
this State should be sustained and enforced until 
thoroughly tested before the courts; that we oppose 
any legislation by Congress, under the plea of regu- 
lating commerce between the States, which shall 
deprive the eyo of their present controlling in- 
fluence oe tate legislation. 

, That the right of the Legislature to re. 
ulate and control the railroads of the State must be 


vindicated, established, and maintained, as an es-" 


sential attribute of State government, and that those 
holding the doctrine that railroad charters are con- 
tracts in the sense that they are not subject to legis- 
lative supervision and control, have not a just a 

reciation of the necessary powers and rights of a 

ee government, and we wi agree to no truce and 
will submit to no-compromise short of the complete 
vindication and reéstablishment of the supremacy 
of the State government in its rights, through its 
Legislature, to supervise and control the railroads of 
ie = in such manner as the public interest shall 

eman 

Resolved, That we bye oer hip a condemn the 

ice of our public officials in receiving free passes 

‘om stk! managers. 

Feesolved, ‘That we demand a reduction of all pub- 
lic expenditures, to the end taxation may be 
reduced to the lowest possible limit, 

# “hse inad} we ee he action id ous 
gislature ourning the re; session, there 
practically defeating the vovision of the constiie. 

tion providing for biennial sessions. 

Resolved, t since a large number of plough- 
manufacturers of the West have thrown down the 
gauntlet we take it up, and recommend to the farmers 
of this State to patronize none of said manufact- 
urers, until they will sell to us direct at wholesale 
rates, 


The adjournment of the Legislature took 
place mes in May, the measures passed being 
mostly of local importance. Thenew jury law 
contains the following important provision: 
“That it shall not be a cause of challenge that a 
juror has read in the newspapers an account 
of the commission of the crime with which 
the prisoner is charged, if such juror shall state 
on oath that he believes he can render an im- 


partial verdict according to the law and the: 


evidence; and provided, further, that in the 
trial of any criminal cause the fact that a per- 
son called as a juror has formed an opinion or 
impression, based upon rumor or upon news- 

aper statements (about the truth of which he 
a expressed no opinion), shall not disqualify 
him to serve as a juror in such cause if he 
shall, upon oath, state that he believes he can 
fairly and impartially render a verdict therein 
in accordance with the law and the evidenée, 
and the court shall be satisfied of the truth of 
such statement.” 

Governor Richard J.,Oglesby, who was in- 
augurated on the 138th of January, was a few 
days later elected to the United States Senate 
for the full term of six years from March 4, 
1878, succeeding Lyman Trumbull. Upon the 
resignation of Governor Oglesby, Lieutenant- 
Governor Beveridge succeeded to the Execu- 
tive chair. 

The final valuations of property, real and 

ersonal, as made by the State Board of 

qualization, are as follows: 
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Railroad property assessed in county 
boards, eq 


SoCPeeeeE ECC eC EOer erate 


Tangibi of railroads equalized 
by the Stare Board a 


SPrerr eter irer er te ir sy 


Property 
T Pp 
Capi 


h com 
stock 
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Illinois contains a groctes mil of rail- 
roads than any other State in the Union, In 
1872, 6,861 miles were reported by the Rail- 


iol ‘equipment, $355 NOL tale anil cee 
men > 
paid in, $140,196,004. . 


Mlinois, in 1878, as returned by the 


Board of Equalization, is shown in the follow- 
‘Total valuation for 1872. ing table. It will be observed that the Illinois 
Increase of valuation over that of 1872...  $828,684,267 Central (705 miles) does not appear: 
sen ite & Bea oy IM- | sUPERSTRUCTURE. i i ; 
= i 
NAME OF COMPANY. Main |[A40, Becond, asa ag}e.. 
Acres, Value. Teack. ‘Track. > e i 
Mile, | Miles, i er 
466 3 
aa |g | ? | feel eae 
6.524 | 3 boo 285,007 
12633 3 % eas soos 
981427 1 515,852 | 1,560,987 
$8,011 % it 128,120 ad 
546,822 | aT7 199 | 9,786'147 | 10,148,147 
se |e | 3 | dee] Cae 
954,328 454 128 1,583,759 | 5,728,641 
182,090 228 4 703.955 4 
ae | 8 | “3 | esl) ees 
11,688 rd 2 11,673 | 857/850 
81526 $8 8 64,767 | 859,218 
arene % : bry 62.572 
oo | | § | age] 
2678 4 4 79;380 | _ 213,610 
193/008 ie 3 462/804 Teerort 
14.972 rm 1 115,009 ‘Soa 800 
an eT Boe | gieaae 
3.016 Od ere 1g22 | 110/308 
7.861 6 i 70,413 | 153,986 
28/981 9g Pr 58 18,886 | _ 168,509 
114,088 146 23 679,441 | 1,802/448 
S727 SAM ache 315. | (268,575 
iioes | es | oat | dossan | raeiaee 
40:118 90 2 93,992 | 756,894 
16,400 14 11 82835 | 950/417 
126:742 252 20 557.725 | 2,146,982 
2.761 fh 13,195 | "151/858 
81,552 69 i6 291.725 | _ 898,174 
58,007 174 10 857445 
108,962 159 16 560.275 | 1: 
58.718 219 12 178,285 10 ae 
98/822 230 mw 999,810 | 2°69, 
: 281.956 857 aris 8,703/181 
& Decatur... (622,55 21,478 67 4 231.975 | 971 
Eatuperte, Biccmington & iicsleripp oie | | aeate a 3 | doreet| seen 
Waleataliann scien 1,611.77 81,169 ii 240,022 | 1,114,905 
Coal Valley Mining DOM PAV vadins shih bawsdnhsaeeban aad | + <scneashaoe 1 des 28,175 te 
blatant, devs ack Bad eae 64,783.49 | $3,145,173 | 5/704 863 | $15,892,015 [959,817,409 


The joint commission of the two branches 
of the Legislature, ate to revise the 
statutes so as to make them conform to the 
new constitution, made their report early in 
January, 1874. It was believed that this 
would be one of the chief matters before the 
adjourned session of the Legislature which 
assembled in that month. 

The various public institutions of the State 
are reported to be in a satisfactory condition. 
‘The Southern Normal University is nearly 


rogressed satisfactorily. e@ 
central buil will be finished about April 
1, 1874, and the south wing by the Ist of 
September ensuing. The foundation ofa A 
neat, and substantia) edifice for the Illinois 
Charitable Eye and Ear Infirmary has been 
laid in Chicago. The new building for the 
education of the blind is inclosed, and under 
contract to be finished by the 1st of August, 


_—_ 


eS 
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1874. The dining-hall for the Deaf and Dumb 
Institution is completed, and the foundations 
for the chapel and school-building are laid. 
Pursuant to an act approved May 7th, and in 
foree July 1st, the Board of Trustees of the 
Illinois Industrial University has been re- 
organized. The new building has been com- 
pleted and occupied, and the institution isin a 
condition. 

The present State government, which is en- 
tirely Republican, is as follows: Governor, 
John T. Beveridge; Secretary of State, George 
H. Harlow; Auditor, Charles E. Lippencott ; 
Treasurer, Edward Rutz ; Attorney-General, 
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The following is the bonded State debt, Jan- 
uary, 1874: : 


Interest bonds—inscribed stock, 1877....... 

Refunded stock................. 1876....... 
Refunded stock 1877... 
1879... 

$1,000 war bonds 18%. .....~ 

500 war bonds 18%... 057. 

100 war bonds 1879....... 


Besides the above, there are a few thousand 
dollars of bonds outstanding, which have been 
called in by the Governor’s proclamation to 


James K. Edsall. The political complexion of be paid off, but not yet surrendered. 
tha! haihlature is aa follows: I RITISH, & vast empire in Asia, 
ualing in extent the Continent of Europe, 
MEMBERS | Senate. | Howse, |Joint Balot, without Russia. The area and population 
Repablicans. a a of the administrative divisions, or distinct 
Semonate audi Uleraias....1° <1s 63 81 Reamer endes end oe under British rule, 
were, according to the latest official state- 
Republican majority wy #2 ments, as follows: 
- Average pop- 
PRESIDENCIRS AMD FHOVINOES UNDER THE ADMINISTRA Aiiote Rea Population Date of cam son 
21000 team | ie | Bk 
Governor-General of India. 16.960 2,231,565 1967 - 132 
"OTT 5.055.412 1872 187 
Governor of Madras. 141,746 81,811,142 1872 220 
Governor of Bomba: 532 14,042, 1872 10 
Li 231 66,856,859 1872 269 
Li 80,901 30,769,056 1872 380 
en ei 102,001 17,596,752 1872 173 
Ci 23,973 11,220,747 1869 465 
Cl Commissioner 84,162 9,066,088 1872 108 
Chief Commissioner of British Burmah....,......-.-++.++++ 664 2,562,323 1871-72 27 
950,919 191,307,070 201 


The native states of British India, though 
not constituting a part of the British domin- 
ion, are more or less under the control of the 
Anglo-Indian Government. Their area and 


population are as follows: 
NATIVE STATES UNDER Ares. | Population, 
Governor-General of 2944 27,716,352 
t-Governor of Bengal....| 79,156 | 2,139,565 
Lieutenant-Governor of Northwest 
FR tay eee pare has cass 77 ee 1,284,691 
Chief Commissioner of Central Prov- i) 
.. | 28,309] 1,095,275 
81,953 | 2,371, 
.-| 72,076 | 6,552,170 
Total native states...........+-- 646,147 | 46,245,888 
Education continues to make rapid ae gree 
in India. The number of Government aid- 


ed colleges and schools was 43,192, and the 
number of Le ws attending them 977,014. The 
gross expenditures from imperial and other 
sources amounted to more than £1,000,000 
sterling. 

The British-born population in India, ex- 
clusive of the army, amounted, according to 
a census taken June 15, 1871, to 64,061 per- 
sons. Of these, there were 38,946 of the male, 
and 25,115 of the female sex. The largest 
number, at the date of the census, was in the 


province of Lower Bengal, namely, 16,402; the 
next largest in the province of Bombay (10,921), 
and the Northwest Provinces (6,910). In the 
three capital cities of India, the number or 
British subjects was, in 1871, as follows: Oal- 
cutta, 8,320; Bombay, 4,796; Madras, 1,808, 
The occupations of the British-born subjects 
were as follows: 1. Professional class, includ- 
ing civil service, 14,822. 2. Domestic class, 
12,708. 8. Commercial class, 7,993. 4. Agri- 
cultural class, 614. 5. Industrial class, 2,595. 
6. Indefinite and non-productive class, includ- 
ing women and children, 25,829. 

The total revenue of India, during the finan- 
cial year ending March 81, 1872, reached the 
sum of £50,110,215, and the expenditures 
amounted to £46,986,038. The three most 
important sources of the public revenue are 
land (in 1872, £20,520,337); salt (£5,996,595) ; 
and opium (£9,253,859). The heaviest items 
among the expenditures are the army (£15,- 
000,000); interest on funded and unfunded 
debt (£5,400,000); allotment for provincial ser- 
vices (£4,800,000). The interest paid on the 
Indian debt during the year ending March 31, 
1872, amounted to £4,853,000, and the total 
debt for loans contracted up to that date was 
£105,491,000 (£66,500,000 in India, £38,991,- 
000 in England), 
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Enumerations to ascertain the religions of 
the inhabitants of India were taken in the 
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1872. The following table shows the results 
of those in all the provinces except Bombay 
and Madras: 


various provinces during the years 1867- 


The most notable fact appearing from a com- 
parison of these figures with former statements 
on the religious creeds of India is the unex- 
pectedly large number of Mohammedans. <Ac- 
cording to former statements, they numbered 
in all India only about 25,000,000, while now 
they are reported as numbering 35,900,000, 
exclusive of Madras, which has about 1,500,- 
000, and Bombay, where they are estimated at 
2,500,000. 

In the army estimates laid before Parlia- 
ment in the session of 1872, the strength of 
the British forces in India for the year 1873-74 
was given as follows: officers, 2,875 ; non-com- 
missioned officers, trumpeters, and drummers, 
4,669; rank and file, 55,880; total strength. 
62,977. The native forces in 1871 amounted. 
to 102,801. The total strength of the Indian 
army, in 1857, the year before the mutiny, 
consisted of 45,522 Europeans, and 282,224 
natives. 

The total value of the im and exports 
of the Indian Empire, inclu ing tr was 
as follows, in the year ending March 81, 1872: 


Imports. Exports, 
dans «++| £19,741,490 | £27,849,898 
1,439,656 | 2,807,136 
Tote idindestes idee. 242,657,559 | £64,661,989 
Rice and which are produced in all 
the provinces, head the list. of exports, Then 


come indigo, tea, and jute, from Calentta; 
opium from Calcutta and Bombay; coffee 
from Madras, 

The number of all vessels, including native 
craft, which entered the ports of India during 
the year ending March 31, 1872, was 21,209; 


peor) 4,072,916: the number of vessels 
= 1 oth ge 4,260,722. . 
pril 1, 1878, the aggregate deg 
railroad-lines — for public was 
5,478 miles; of lines in progress, 1,797 miles; 
of lines sanctioned, 316: total, 7,592. The 
Government of India, in 1869, decided on car- 
rying out all the new railway extensions by 
means of direct agency, that is, without the 
intervention of guaranteed companies, and 
1,330 miles of state railways were under con- 
struction in September, 1873. 

The number of post-oflices and rece’ 
houses on March 81, 1872, was 4,769; total 
revenue, £820,894; total expenditure, £657,- 
200; total number of letters and newspapers 
sent through the pee 84,562,000. 

The electric telegraph connects all the im- 
portant places in India. The length 
of the telegraph-lines was 15,102 miles; total 
receipts, £151,261; total expenditures, £129,- 
562; number of offices, 205. 

The present Viceroy and Governor-General 
of India, Lord Thomas George North- 
brook, assumed his powers in May, 1872. He 
was born in 1826; is the eldest son of the 
Right Hon, Sir Francis, first Baron North- 
brook (a brother of Hon. Thomas Baring); 
succeeded his father on September 6, 1866; 
was member of Parliament for Pennrhyn, 
1857-1866; a Lord of the A » 1857- 
1858 ; Under-Secretary for India, for War 
and Home Office, 1859-1866; Secretary to the 
Admiralty, 1866; Under-Secretary for War, 
1868-1872. : 

The growth of scientific and li socie- 
ties among the native communities of India is 
regarded as a very remarkable sign of progress 
and intellectual activity. There have always 
been societies in India in which Europeans and 
educated natives meet on common ground, and 
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such institutions continue to increase and flour- 
ish. The Bengal Asiatic Society was founded 
by Sir William Jones in 1784, as a centre to 
which individual inquirers might forward ma- 
terials, and from which they might derive as- 
sistance and advice; and the Madras Literary 
Society was formed in 1818. The Bombay 
branch of the Asiatic Society dates from 1804; 
its Journal was established in 1841, and the 
publication has been regularly kept up ever 
since at intervals of one or two years. The 
“Bombay Geographical Society dates from 1830, 
and its Journal contains many valuable pa- 
pers, chiefly from officers of the Indian Navy ; 
and the Medical and Physical Society, after lan- 
guishing for some years, has been revived, and 
a a large volume of “ Transactions” 
1871. In Calcutta, besides the venerable 
Asiatic Society, there are the Bethune Soci- 
ety, for the promotion of intercourse between 
European and native gentlemen; the Dalhousie 
Institute, for the literary and social improve- 
ment of all classes of the community; the Ben- 
gal Social Science Association ;.and others. In 
other parts of India there are several societies, 
such as the Rangoon Literary Society, with lect- 
ures and classes, established in 1857. But, in 
addition to these societies of European origin, 
there are now throughout India, and especially 
in Bengal, many associations, some of them 
literary or scientific, but others political, which 
were founded by, and are composed entirely 
of, natives. In Bengal, among many others, 
there are the People’s Association and the 
Radical League. The Lieutenant-Governor 
says: “If not very completely justifying the 
titles they assume, they are, nevertheless, an 
earnest of thi to come, and are, on the 
whole, much to be encouraged; some are al- 
ready interesting societies, with much reality 
and substance in them.” In Oude there are 
three Native Reform Olubs. In the Central 
Provinces the associations appear to be chiefly 
formed by school-masters, to afford opportuni- 
ties for self-improvement, but there are also 
native clubs. The information on this inter- 
esting subject from other parts of India is very 
incomplete, but it is clear that these native 
societies and institutions-are advancing with 
rapid growth, and springing into existence in 
directions. A scene, such as has not before 
been seen in any part of India, occurred in 
December, 1873, in Barahnagar. The mem- 
bers of the Working-Men’s Olub, a society 
which has been in existence there for the last 
four years, celebrated their anniversary with 
earnestness and enthusiasm. The party, head- 
ed by Babu Sasipada Banerjee, undertook an 
excursion to the Barrackpore Park by green 
boats, decorated with flowers and flags. But, 
while the number of societies which emanci- 
ate themselves from the old prejudices of the 
Frindoo religion is on the increase, facts are 
not wanting, on the other hand, which show 
that Hindooism continues to exercise an influ- 
ence eyen on men of the highest social stand- 
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ing. Thus it is reported from Calcutta that 
Baboo Kali Mohun Dass—a much respected 
pleader of the Calcutta High Court—has 
thought it worth while to pay ten thousand 
rupees to be readmitted to his caste, the priv- 
ileges of which he had forfeited for some rea- 
sons not stated. The. ceremony itself is said 
to have cost him half the sum mentioned, the 
remainder being dispensed in pious works. 

In December, 1873, the first representative 
popular election took place in India, fifteen 
municipal commissioners being chosen at Ber- 
hampore. The election was entirely success- 
ful. One-third of 5,569 rate-payers voted, in- 
cluding females. 

Toward the close of the year the province 
of Bengal was threatened by one of ‘hone ter- 
rible famines from which India has so severely 
suffered on many previous occasions, As in 
the fatal autumn of 1865, the September rice- 
harvest had been safely reaped, but the De- 
cember harvest (the great crop of the year) 
was burned down tothe ground for want of 
rain, The December harvest alone sufficed to 

lace Bengal beyond the reach of scarcity. 

he two subsidiary harvests—namely, the rice- 
crop, which is reaped in September, and the 
pulse, pease, and miscellaneous seed-cro 
may take the extreme edge off a famine, but 
are powerless to avert the most terrible suffer- 
ing among the poorer classes. This year the 
rain set in late and ceased early, and the Sep- 
tember rice-harvest was, on the whole, a light 
one. The districts chiefly affected are the high 
tracts of Behar and Western Bengal. Behar 
is amply furnished with means of communica- 
tion. A railway and the great river Ganges 
run through its midst, roads diverge on either 
side, and the isolation which rendered the ca- 
lamity so appalling in Orissa seven years ago 
is not to be feared here. The western dis- 
tricts—such as Hazaribagh—are more segre-. 
gated. But they have a means of supply via 
the Grand Trunk road which Orissa did not 
possess. In Behar, moreover, the spring crops 
play a much more important function in the 
food-supply of the people than they do in 
Orissa. It was generally acknowledged that 
the English authorities were acting with the 
most praiseworthy energy. Sir George Camp- 
bell, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, gave 
formal notice to the Viceroy that his proy- 
inces lay under the approaching shadow of 
this calamity. Lord Northbrook immediately 
telegraphed full authority to the Lieutenant- 
Governor to commence public works with a 
view of preventing the able-bodied population 
from sinking into pauperism by the gradual 
decline of their physical strength. Two great 
enterprises—the Soane Oanal, and the North- 
ern Bengal Railway, connecting Calcutta with 
Darjeeling—were to be pushed on at once, 
with such lesser local works as the officers in 
charge of the threatened district might deem 
needful. Thus the Government avoided the 
error made in 1865-66, when the public works 
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were delayed until the population was no long- 
er able to give a fair return of labor, and the 
only alternative was to feed the people — 
tously or to let them die of hunger. Under 
the present constitution a Lieutenant-Govern- 
or can only communicate with other heads of 

rovinces through the Government of India. 

he Viceroy, therefore, went to Calcutta, in 
order that, if the actual facts should warrant 
Sir George Campbell’s making state importa- 
tions from Burmah or the northwest, he 
might, with a day’s delay, obtain the neces- 
sary sanction from the Governor-General in 
council, 

INDIANA, The Legislature of Indiana was 
in. session from January 15th to March 10th. 
Among the important acts of the session were, 
one abolishing the Courts of Common Pleas 
and dividing the State into 38 circuits for 
ee ape eemrete, one remodeling the divorce 
aws, one amending the school laws, and one 
regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors. 
The causes of divorce under the new law are 
the following, and no other: 

1. Adultery, except as hereinbefore pro- 
vided, 

2. Impotency existing at the time of the 


ee 
8. Abandonment for two years. 

4, Oruel and inhuman treatment of either 
party by the other. 

5. Habitual drunkenness of either party, or 
the failure of the husband to make reasonable 
provision for the family. 

6. The failure of the husband to make rea- 
sonable provision for the family for a period of 
two years. 

7. The conviction, subsequent to the mar- 
riage, in any country, of either party, of an in- 
famous crime. 

Divorces cannot be granted for adultery in 
any of the following cases: 

1. When the offense has been committed 
with the connivance or consent of the party 
seeking the divorce. 

2. When the party seeking the divorce has 
voluntarily cohabited with the other with 
the knowledge of the fact, or has failed to file 
his or her petition for two years after he or 
she had discovered the same. 

8. When the party seeking the divorce has 
also been guilty of adultery undersuch ¢ireum- 
stances as would have entitled the opposite 
party, if innocent, to a decree. 

Divorces may be decreed by the Superior, 
Circuit, and Common Pleas Courts, on petition 
filed by any person who, at the time of the 
filing of such petition, is and shall have been 
a bona-fide resident of the State for the last 
two years previons to the filing of the same, 
and a bona-fide resident of the county at the 
time of and for at least six months immediate- 
ly preceding the filing of snch petition, which 
bona-fide residence shall be duly proved by 
such petitioner to the satisfaction of the court 
trying the same, by at least two witnesses who 
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are resident freeholders of the State, And the 


plaintiff shall, with his on, file with the 
clerk of the court an affidavit, subscribed and 
sworn to by himself, in w he shall state 


the length of time he has been a resident of 
the State; and s' particularly the place, 
town, city or township in which he has re- 
sided for the last two years past and stating 
his occupation, which shall be sworn to be- 
fore the clerk of the court in which said com- 
plaint is filed. ; 

The defendant must be summoned to appear 
and answer by a summons personally served 
upon him, if a resident of the era if 
not a resident, shall be notified of the pro- 
ceedings by publication for three consecutive 
weeks in a weekly newspaper in the county 
where the proceedings are instituted. No de- 
cree can be rendered on default without proof 
of a legal canse of divorce. 

The new liquor law provides that it shall be 
unlawful, under penalty of from $10 to $50 fine, 
or from ten to thirty days’ imprisonment, to 
sell, barter, or give away intoxicating liquors 
to be on the premises, without a per- 
mit from the county commissioner. Any per- 
son wishing to re such a t must file 


in the office of the county auditor a 
praying for such permit, and desi 
place where the liquor is to be sold, 


the 
tition to be signed by the applicant and He 
majority of the legal voters of the-ward, 
town, or township, wherein the liquor is to be 
sold. Before the permit can be issued, the 
applicant must also file a bond in the sum of 
$3,000, payable to the State, secured by at 
least two good freeholders, and conditioned 
for the payment of all fines and damages for 
which the applicant may be liable for vio- 
lations of the Jaw. It is made unlawful to 
sell, barter, or give intoxicating liquors to 
minors, or to persons intoxi or in the 
habit of becoming intoxicated; for every 
violation of this provision, the person so vio- 
lating is to be fined not less than $10 nor 
more than $50, or be imprisoned in the county 
jail not less than ten nor more than thirty 
days. Becoming intoxicated is also made un- 
lawful under a penalty of $5 fine for each of- 
fense. Any person causing the intoxication. 
in whole or in part, of any other person, shall 
be liable to any third person who may take 
care of the intoxicated person for a reasonable 
compensation for each day the intoxicated 
person is so taken care of. Every husband, 
wife, child, parent, guardian, employer, or 
other person, who may be injured in person, 
property, or means of support, by any intoxi- 
cated person, or in consequence of intoxica- 
tion, or, in the absence of these or their. fail- 
ure to claim their right, the township trustee, 
shall have a right of action st the person 
who, by selling, bart , or giving away 
liquor, may have caused such intoxication, and 
the person owning the premises on which the 
liquor was sold is made jointly liable with the 
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seller of the liquor, but execution is to be 
levied on the property of the former only 
when that of the latter is insufficient to satisfy 
the judgment. 

A case was very soon brought for violation 
of this law which was carried to the Supreme 
Court for the purpose of testing its validity. 
A decision was rendered in October, which 
sustained the validity of the act. The objec- 
tions made to the law were that it gave legis- 
‘lative power to the people, that it vested ad- 
ministrative power in the le, and that it 
was local and not general in its application. 
These were all overruled by the court. 

A Temperance Convention was held at In- 

on the 2d of April, at-which the 
following resolutions were adopted : 

An ion been 
foeaa te the Gite br the arcana ne of re- 
sisting or evading the Jaw enacted at tbe last session 
of the Legislature, the sale of intoxicat- 

liquors ; and— 

We, the men and women of Indiana, 
have npn past endured and peaceably submit- 
ted to reign of drunkenness, even in com- 
munities where dram-shops were 
regardless of an overwhelmin 
we all the while 

laboring to the 


forced upon us, 
opetally wadtina 
C) ly w 

attainment of a 


wn of the better day, 
js Ba —* <4 At = Br ca in the right a 
rection, we) e ent em ; 
and we hereby tender our thanks'to the Bensiorsand 
Representatives who, without d to pay affili- 
ation, carried the measure triump aE ugh the 
Legislature, and to his Excelleney the 
gave it his official sanction. 

Resoloed, That we do not ny See in that provision 
of the law which permits the keeping of'a tippling- 
house where a sakes 


vernor, who 


it an 


ment of the 

Resolved, That we accept the challenge of the liquor 
dealers to make this Grae 4 uestion an issue 
before the people at the nex! on; and we 
thank them for taking 
ment, and pledge them that, sinking all minor con- 


siderations, we will be glad to meet them at the 
polls on this issue alone. 

Resoloed, That, as the good effect of law d 
on its faithful execution, we now, and he 


ourselves to aid the proper authorities by all he 
means in our power the enforcement of this 
statute against all offenders, and we earnestly solicit 
the cod: of all the temperance o: tions 
in the week! united effort sustain vf Lee pes 
Resolved, We are greatly encourag ) 
borg d curees which this law has met Sexcuahans 
the State rien ieee men and women, without dis- 
tinction of poli parties or religious peculiarities, 

Resolved, That we invoke the aid of all law-abid- 
ing citizens in our efforts to defeat the machination 

a moneyed organization which seeks to sacrifice 
the public good to promote private interests, 

,, That we recommend a thorough organi- 
zation of all the friends of law and order in each 
county in the State, and a general codperation of 
these several o ns So as to secure unity and 
concert of action in the good work. 


The receipts of the State Treasury, for the 
fiscal year ending October 81st, amounted to 


the initiative in this move- Mining. 
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$4,300,653.02, including a lus of $755,- 
024.87. The various items Ppt as follows: : 


Balance on hand, November 1, 1872. $755,024 87 
General revenue. +» 438,191 14 
Me gmp eenrnte, revenue.. 1 993 30 
lege fand........0.05 16,123 06 
Saline fund.......... Sian 85 
-tax fund....... 389 14 
Surplus-revenue fund 726 50 
Public institutions. 190,603 59 
ENS ory Ma 1,524,545 22 


The disbursements of the year amounted to 
$4,115,457.55, and there was a balance on hand, 
at the close, of $185,175.47. The various items 
of the expenditures were the following: 


Ordinary expenditures... 984 
Office ee 13,619 02 
Benevolent institutions... 852,576 31 
RPS 10,963 42 
Saline fund........ 108 11 
Bank-tax fund.. 1,787 43 
Surplus-revenne fund (costs) 6 00 
Common-school 1,361,841 22 
General revenue........ 120,158 69 
Ref stituti 3 296,180 43 
Educational institutions... 87,410 38 
Industrial in eases dee 12,675 00 
Public indebtedness 1,198,442 87 
Military expenditures 1,626 60 
Legislative expenditures 278,373 T4 
Peaedeaws voevce ee piss 88,309 86 
Total amount audited. .......... $4;115,457 55 


Of the receipts, $610,159.09 consisted of 
transfers from the sinking fund. There were 
three unusual sources of expenditure: first, the 
redemption of the unsurrendered bonds of 
1836, in obedience to a decision of the courts; 
second, the reimbursement of over $90,000 of 
illegal taxes; and third, the payment of a large 
portion of the expenses of the Legislature of 
1871. There is a temporary loan of $710,000. 

There was a large number of railroad, man- 
ufacturing, mining, and other organizations 
formed during the year, the aggregate being 
as follows: 


ORGANIZATIONS. Number, Capital. 
$102,550,000 
bY 5,889,000 
14 3708500 
a] Sat 
40,000 
1,360,000 
Grand total.......s.s0see0 152 | $114,677,500 


The State Institution for the Deaf and Dumb 
at Indianapolis is in a flourishing condition. 
It can accommodate 280 pupils, and there 
were 278 in attendance on the 1st of Novem- 
ber. The number received during the year 
was 381, of whom 192 were boys and 139 girls. 
The institution has been in operation thirteen 
years, and the total number admitted in that 
time is 948, of whom 538 have been males and 
405 females. The number of families repre- 
sented is 796; families with one deaf mute, 
694; with two, 142; with three, 28; with 
four, 3; with five, 5; with six, 1. One pupil 
is the offspring of parents both of whom are 
deaf mutes, and five of parents one of whom in 
each case is deaf and dumb, while the other 
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can both hear and speak. Of the whole num- 
ber of pupils, 421 were born deaf, 483 became 
deaf from disease or accident, and 49 are re- 
corded as uncertain or unknown. The total 
receipts of the year were $93,512.81, the pay- 
ments $67,960.83. 

Inthe StateHospital for the Insane there were 
474 inmates on the 1st of November, 820 hay- 
ing been admitted and 814 discharged during 
the year. The total amount of resources for the 
year was $207,889.14, and the actual amount 
expended $155,470.33. 

In the State-prison there were, on the 15th 
of December, 868 convicts. The average 
number for the year was 354. The number 
discharged on account of the expiration of 
sentence was 103; pardoned by the Governor, 
24; pardoned by the President, 1; transferred 
to the House of Refuge, 4; escaped, 2; died, 
2; remanded for new trial, 6. The total re- 
ceipts of the prison for the year were $57,- 
465.28, of which $50,069.96 was for labor. 
The expenditures amounted to $49,743.86, 
leaving a surplus of $7,721.37. Of the whole 
number of convicts 265 could read and wri 
62 could read only, and 81 could neither 
nor write, The number of those who were of 
intemperate habits was 179. The total number 
born in the State was 75; born in the United 
States, 290; born in foreign countries, 78. 
The namber of whites was 821; blacks, 47. 

The House of Refuge contained 216 boys, 
the maximum age being sixteen ; 41 were under 
twelve years. The institution, which has been 
in successful operation six years, has a farm, a 
chair-factory, and a shoe-shop. The receipts 
for the year amounted to $56,598.96, of which 
$34,900 was appropriated from the State 
Treasury. The expenditures reached the same 
amount. 

The second annual meeting of the National 
Congress of Agriculture was held at Indianap- 
olis on May 28th. About 200 delegates were 
present from twenty-five States. During the 
previous year a union had been formed between 
the Southern Agricultural Congress and the 
National Agricultural Association of Nashville, 
Tenn., which was consummated by a joint 
meeting in St. Louis and the formation of the 
National Agricultural Congress. The second 
Congress assembled as above stated. Its 
general objects were thus alluded to by Gov- 
ernor Hendricks in his address of Rctaaaes 
“Tn your organization you represent all sec- 
tions of the country, and all the varieties of 
agricultural productions. While you may not 
be able to consider the modes su to 
promote an increase of the productions of the 
several sections, yet your attention cannot 
overlook the policies suggested to promote 
agricultural values and profits, by the promo- 
tion of convenient and reliable markets, the 
exchange of commodities between the sections, 
and the establishment of reasonable and just 
rates of pel y elevaie and the views you may 
express will be regarded as of the greatest in- 
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an ay im ee dette os 
ap nted on ** Transpo! “ ety 

anization,” “‘ Meteorology and Orop 3 
‘Horticulture and Entomology,” “ itu- 


ral Colleges,” “Public Lands,” “ Railway Sys- 


go 8 ete. 
The most important portion of the proceed- 
ings related to the subje transpo 
on which the committee made the following 
report: 

1, The cheap transportation of persons and 
{sie hadhnened Resennity, Our country is immense; 
its climate, productions, and wants, are very varied 
and diverse in its different er The eminent 
thinker, Dr. Draper, in his ‘* Civil Polity of Amer- 
ica,” has stated that he r cheap 
tion, even looking at it singly as a means of com- 

fz; izing, and un our peeeies 

as anatural necessity. Even more f possible, 
is the statement that the greatest of the masses 
of the people is to be subserved by furnishing all 
articles, whose production is local, but whose con- 


sumption is general and neces: at the lowest pos- 
sible cost of transportation, ight States in the 
Northwest. produced 800,000,000 bushels of cereals 


in 1862—eighty bushels Yor every man, Woman, or 
child of its at reyes and enough Properly dis- 
tributed, to feed the whole forty ons of 
tion; while the East had not enough to last 
her more than three months of the year; and the 
four Southeastern States of South Carolina, 
Alabama, and Florida, required 50,000,000 bush- 
els more grain than ae grew Pennsylvania has 
exhaustless mines of . Massachusetts, with her 
immense factories, has none. The Southern States 
have a soil eminently adapted to the production of 
cotton and sugar—articles sought and needed by all 
portions of the more Northern States, Missouri has 
immense mines of iron, which article is needed 
everywhere, The Pacific coast has her wines, her 
wheat, and her minerals, valuable to all. To fetch 
and carry these raw products, and the secondary 
products of their manufacture, from ore to 
consumer, at the lowest ssible cost, is the wor- 
thy and most desirable o of the day, It will 
remove an oppressive burden that now rests likean 
incubus upon the produ interests of the country, 
and give cheap food, cheap fuel, and cheap clothing 
to the people everywhere. 

2. In examining into this subject, we find that, in 
the first ple, oe resent avenues for freight trans- 

ortation are cient, or, at least, as now 
ized and operated, do not do their BP ies work. 
Our water-routes are obstructed by and rapids 
that are not overcome, by shoals and sand-bars that 
are not removed, and for months of the year are 
blockaded by ice or by low water. The railways, 
being used both for passenger and fpight transpor- 
tation, can ¢ only relatively small amounts of 
frolght, and both water and railway routes are block- 

by an insufficiency of warehouses, elevators, 

and other means of transferring freight at our princi- 
pal inland and seaboard cities. 

8. We find, moreover, that rates od by trans- 
 Saeaweted companies are exorbitant as com: with 
he necessary cost, and are very probibitory in their 
While Mr Joolult Gainey. snd Mr eR. Ferasos 

e Mr. Jos an . R. € 

have demonstrated that it is possible to carry a 
bushel of grain from St. Louis or Chicago to the 
seaboard by rail for six cents, we believe ten cents 
ed bushel is ample to do so. The statistics show 

at, during the last five years, the charge for such 
carriage has av d over thirty-one cents from 
Chicago, and over thirty-seven cents from St. Louis, 
or from three to five times the necessary cost. The 
rates by water, while considerably lower, are still 
much above necessary cost, and in the northern part 
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4 gh gee) Seah arp the winter sea- 
son. The charges ofelevators, and r warehouses, 
have at many points been also exorbitant and op- 
ressive. Thus, in seasons of plenty, the producer 
Knds the price of his products reduced below the 
cost of production, in seasons of scarcity the 
consumer must pay unwarrantable and unbearable 
= for the necessaries of life. Not only this, but 
much as the seaboard , except in cases of 
jucer’s at his — 
it 


and other grai in the 
Northwest, these evile to our special farming inter. 
ests threaten to be greatly aggravated and ini 


4. We may add that the unjust discriminations 


of railwa: rations have vated and 

i a ne i 
an u of competin, 

points, and depres per ach that o: hie 


points ; real estate is depreciated; manufactures and 
ture languish, the country even becomes 
ulated by reason of unjust discriminations. 

. In view of these facts, your committee believe 
that due encouragement should be given to the open- 
ing of new routes, and the improvement of the old 
ones, so as to furnish transportation at cheap rates 
between all parts of the republic. Among these, we 
would call attention to the following, which, from a 
peat + saps oe seem . ee aor less aor 

ity hip-Canal e waga ani 

Champlain route from the St Lawrence to 
New York, the Fox River Canal of Wisconsin, the 
James River and Kanawha Through Water Line, 
the Illinois and Michi Canal and Illinois River 
ioe yoo the Atlantic and Great Western Ca- 

; and the Mississippi and Appalachicola Canal, 
berms Sens Gulf coast. 

6. The Southern Pacific and Northern Pacific Rail- 
roads are already aided by grants of lands to aid in 
their construction, and, when completed, we believe 
they will be important means of ralie the press- 
ure of trans-continental transportation. The scheme 
of the Eastern and Western Transportation Com- 

'y also promises a valuable new through-route 
m the Northwest to the Atlantic. 

7. We call attention to and ask an investigation 
of the merits of the narrow: railways, as much 
cheaper in their construction barat pina than 
the existing railways; of freight- or railways 
adapted cm mag af to bere § transportation ; and of 
tram-railways laid upon the common highways of 
the country, which we believe can be done at a cost 
not exceeding that of ma ized roads, 

8. We recommend that efforts be made and perse- 
vered in, until all railway sree shall be sub- 
ject to the regulation of’ the General and State Gov- 
ernments, 80 as to insure the absolute and nal 
probibition and prevention of extortionate 
and unjust discriminations. 

9. We recommend that all men who believe the 
rights of the people should be protected from the 
extortions and discriminations of transportation mo- 
napoliess should unite in reforming the executive, 
judicial, and legislative departments of our Nation- 
al and State Governments, by excluding therefrom 
the es and servants of such monopolies. 

10. We finally, the practice of executive, 
Year, jive officers, in re favors 

m trans: Poors whose interests are 
more or less in conflict with those of the people, whom 
such officers are elected to serve. 

During the discussion on this report, which 
was finally ado Dr. Kyland T. Brown, of 
Indianapolis, who represented in the congress, 
by Set peg the Agricultural Department 
of Washington, thus spoke on the subject: 
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This is a very grave question—a question that at 
the present moment, perhaps, is exciting more inter- 
est than any peers question in this country, es- 
pecially the Northwest. The enormous crop last 
ear taught our farmers in the West an important 
esson. ‘That lesson is the difficulty of getti 
crops of grain into market. We cannot eat it; we 
have no means of consuming it; much of it would 
not bear transportation. Now we suppose in this re- 
gpa in the main the subject is very fairly stated, but 
am not so certain that the remedy will reach the 
disease. I have no doubt but that the diagnosis is 
well taken, but I am not so certain that the prescrip- 
tion that follows will save. We have not more than 
ten per cent. of the prairies in the West in cultiva- 
tion. When the other ninety per cent. comes into 
cultivation I want to ask the question, where are we 
going to get the means of transporting? The rail- 
road and your canals will not carry it. Looking at 
the great prairies between here and the middle of 
Nebraska, where ee acre shall produce for the 
market fifty bushels of corn or twenty-five bushels 
of wheat, it becomes an important question, how will 
we get this immense mountain of food over the 
mountains to the sea-coast? We must have a class 
of laborers consuming these products at home, and 
ship the finer products, We must divide our Western 
labor. We must consume a great portion of this 
crude product at home, and capital should be in- 
vested in manufactures. Whenever we invest our 
money in manufacturing establishments we will be 
masters of the situation. So long as we take our 
grain a thousand miles to feed the operatives of the 
workshops of the East, and bring back the manu- 
factured products, transportation will always be in 
demand, and the jaw of su ply and demand will al- 
ways make the transportation lines masters of the 
situation. We cannot expect to learn this lesson in 
a day, but we will ultimately doit. We have brought 
from twenty to thirty million dollars into Indiana in 
the form of manufactured capital within the last ten 
or fifteen years. When we havé enough operatives 
to eat our ucts, then we will be at home. We 
will find the railroads begging of us something to 
carry. Manufacturing is more profitable than farm- 
ing, but it will not be when go into it, as they 
have done into farming. 


Atlanta, Ga., was selected as the place for 
the next annual meeting. General W. H. Jack- 
son, of Nashville, Tenn., was elected president 
for the ensuing year, and the second Wednes- 
day of May, 1874, fixed for the next meeting. 

The following was also adopted as a sup- 
plemental report from the Committee on Trans- 
portation : : 

We, the farmers in National Congress, respectfully 
represent to the Senate and House of the Forty-third 
Congress that the want of the whole country, 
and especially the West and Northwest, is increased 
facilities for gra esd between the valleys of 
the Ohio and Mississippi and the Atlantic seaboard ; 
that in consequence of the rapidly-increasing prod- 
ucts of the West and the corresponding increase of 
its demand for the manufactures, merchandise, and 
other products of the East, the necessity to meet this 
want i daily becoming more imperative ; 

That to respond to this want the best interests of 
the cogntry demand continuous water-ways between 
the East and West as public highways, made free for 
the use of all on the same terms, and subject to only 
such tolls as may be necessary to keep the same in 


ee 
hat the central water-line through Virginia by the 
James River & Kanawha Canal, in connection with 
the proper improvement of the Ohio and Kanawha 
Rivers, is eminently of that character, and from its 
directness and central position across the very centre 
of our country from north to south, with every con- 
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nection with the entire 
¢ central basin, free 
Kost in winter and heat in summer, and from 


of na ion of the 
climatic este ons of 
ruption in time of war, with great Ln pee for 
freight, will furnish the cheapest, shortest, and most 
direst outlet from the Missesi i to the ocean ; 

That the character and feasibility of this inv 
ment has been thoroughly jevortiqutan. and 
by eminent engineers in the service of the State of 

irginia through a long series of years; that a sur- 
vey more recently on. under the direction of the 
General Government fully confirms the entire feasi- 
bility and eminent value of this work to the whole 
country ; and a bill is now before Congress by which 
it is asked that this work may be completed by the 
General Government, the States of Virginia and West 
x poe surrendering all own jurisdiction, 
an Cg igen the same; that in the completion 
of this work, by cheapening cost of transportation 
of heavy products between the East and West, by 
investing with value the products of the region 
through which it passes, there will be a saving and 
profit bg ane top shared in by the whole country 
greater than the entire cost of the work. 

This National Co s of the farmers of this en- 
tire country res’ ly request that the next Con- 
gress of the United States take into favorable con- 
sideration the bill now pending for the completion 
of this great central water-route. 


IOWA. The acponrtee session of the Iowa 
Legislature, which occupied most of the 
months of January and Feb this year, 
was mainly taken up by the consideration and 
adoption of the revised code of laws. The 
only other subject of importance that came 
before it was the case of Major Samuel E. 
Rankin, ex-Treasurer of the State and of the 
Agricultural College and Farm. Rumors of 
the defalcation of the ex-treasurer having got 
abroad, he sent a communication to the Senate 
acknowledging that he had used the funds of 
the college for his private purposes, but deny- 
ing that he intended to wrong that institution 
of a dollar of its money, and stating that he 
had assigned all his available property to 
secure the amount of his deficiency. His own 
statement of the way in which he came to use 
the college funds was as follows: “A few 
years ago, when times were good and money 
easy to obtain on loan, I invested my means 
in lands and other property, and in business, 
and borrowed money for the same purpose, 
and in some cases bought partly on time. 
Some of these investments did not prove 

fitable, and especially the business in which 

had invested the largest amount, but, as money 
‘was comparatively easy and I had no difficulty 
in procuring extension of time on my notes as 
they became due, I held on to my pro A 
believing that in a short time I pe a 
of it at a profit; but within the last six months 
times changed, business became doll, and mone 
scarce; those to whom I was indebted teed 
their money and required payment, and rely- 
ing in part upon promises made to me of 
money to borrow, and in part upon the belief 
that I could obtain the money by sale of mort- 
gree of my iss before it would be needed 
y the college, I used of their funds.” 

On the receipt of Major Rankin’s communi- 

cation, the following resolution was adopted : 


Whereas, 
Semmens ot the lowe Ageaeaes 
inter- with 8. E. Rankin, its late Treasurer, 
that institution 
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, Ina pita Yar veces vines Aad 


ment as State Treasurer, with the Auditor of 
leap ed on the Bd dey ct eames a ae o 
further appears purchased 
Mt ray nies sopemetnet he hod aeeayatiel taal 
t er D o! 
rot thal detey ema 


estate free from incumbrances at 
It further « that be counted to the Auditor 
of the State on New York and © 


urer, re it does not appear that prem npr m 

vested in any property to exten direo- 

Sieoceianadiona Tater seh 74 vse 

It further that the said 

capacity as © drew from 
sett 


Treasury on the of July, 1872, the sum of $38,- 
3800, aes pears oe lement with 


th College, 
pent inva defaulter for the sum of Mecogenr bord 


college, an investigation of all matters ing to 
his acts as Treasurer of the College ora Perte State. 
Therefore be abi ur 
committee appointed of three on the part of 
ag igre two on the of the Senate, to 

into all matters of 8. E. Rankin, its late treasurer, 
in connection with that institution, and 
quire into his acts as State Treasurer; and said com- 


preamble, and sw 
ters as seem to them best, 
mendations as they may deem proper, and they are 
hereby empowered to appoint a clerk, and send for 
persons and papers. 


amount abstracted 
then resorted to the State to meet 
drafts from the college, and used $36,000 in 
this way prior to July 6, 1872. On that date 
a requisition was e upon the State Treas- 
ury by the officers of the college for the sum of 
$38,500, which had been appropiate’ for the 
use of that institution by the A 
warrant to meet this requisition was paid, and 
the amount placed to the credit of the co’ 7 
There was then a balance of $7,000 in the 
Treasury due to the college, and this enabled 
the Treasurer to meet emands until De- 
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cember 1, 1872, when a draft for $3,000 was 
received and paid out of the State funds, this 
deficiency being afterward made up by Major 
Rankin. After that time there wasno evidence 
of ment or misappropriation of 
fonds. When the defalcation 6 known 
to the ge, trustees, they appointed a com- 
mittee to take steps to secure the institution, 
if ible, against loss. This committee set- 
tled with in, and took his obligation for 
the amount of the deficit, and an assignment 
of all his real and personal property, except 
household furniture. This was done under 
the advice of the Governor and Attorney- 
General. The follo is a copy of the obliga- 
tion taken by them at ement : 


$38, 301.46. December 14, 1872. 
Due on settlement to the Trustees of the Iowa 
State icultural Coll and Farm the sum of 
$38,301.46, with interest thereon at the rate of seven 
per cent. per annum from date until paid, the 
above amount being the balance in my i possesetcn as 
Treasurer of said institution at my. settlement made 
with said trustees this day. Payable at Des Moines, 

a. AMUEL E, RANKIN, 


In commenting on this case, the legislative 
committee said: ‘From all the facts devel- 
oped in this investigation, the committee feel 
compelled, however unpleasant the any ard 
be, to say that in their opinion, while Major 
Rankin has made himself, probably, criminally 
liable for an infraction of the law, yet the 
several Boards of Trustees who were intrusted 
by the ee to execute the laws in regard to 
the co are in a — measure morally 
responsible for the losses ee an 
should be so regarded by the Rene. e 
each and every member of the Board of Trus- 
tees in office at the time, and every officer of 
the coll should be held to some extent 
liable at the bar of public opinion for the em- 
barrassment caused and losses sustained by the 
defaleation of the late treasurer, yet we are 
constrained to say that some of them should be 
held to more rigid accountability than others. 
About midsummer, 1869, the then chief execu 
tive officer of the State, who was also ex-officio 
member of the Board of Trustees, had his sus- 
picions aroused, and opened a correspondence 
with the PS wary of the college, and secre- 
tary of the board, in regard to the official 
bonds of the officers. In this correspondence 
he received information which should have led 
him, as Governor of the State, and a member 
of the Board of Trustees, to act promptly and 
energetically; but he let the matter drop, and 
we hear no more of him in this connection 
until some time in December, 1872, when, at 
a meeting between a committee of the college 
Board and Major Rankin, he very innocently 
told them that the responsibility was theirs, 
and they must ‘shoulder it.’ The president 
of the college, although chief executive of the 
institution and its laws, seems to have paid 
but little or no attention to the warnings he 
had received from Governor Merrill.” 

The capital of the fourteen banks organized 
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under laws of the State, which made reports 
to the Anditor in July, amounted in the aggre- 
gate to $774,150, the + a to $1,898, 954.58. 

he report of the State Insurance Department, 
made on the 15th of May, covers the opera- 
tions of 1872. During that year the amount 
of premiums received by home fire-insurance 
companies was $362,026.15; the amount of 
losses paid, $90,016.95. The aggregate amount 
of expenditures was, $273,978.69; the aggre- 
ey income from all sources, $425,943.74. 

ifty companies, organized in other States, did 
more or less business in Iowa, receiving an 
aggregate of $1,029,102.94 in premiums, and 
paying $386,378.14 in losses. Only one life- 

surance company has been organized in the 
State, and this issued 282 new polices in 1872, 
and received $45,813.29 in premiums, covering 
insurances to the amount of $425,021. Forty- 
one life-insurance companies of other States 
did business in Iowa, receiving $1,037,622.34 
in premiums, and paying $231,531.09 in losses. 

© latest repo: school statistics are also 
for the year 1872. The principal items are as 
follows: members of wauraied: schools, 8,163; 
graded schools, 400; youths between five and 
twenty-one years of age, 474,350; males, 243,- 
522; females, 230,828; youths enrolled in the 
schools, 849,633; total average attendance, 
218,181; average time schools are taught, six 
months and fourteen hg ; number of teachers, 
15,193; males, 5,888; females, 9,305; average 
compensation of male teachers, $36 per month; 
average compensation of female teachers, 29.32 

r month; average cost of tuition per week 
‘or each pupil, $0.42; number of school-houses, 
errs total value of school-houses, $7,460,- 
881.19, 

The political agitation of the year was based 
mainly on the question of cheaper transporta- 
tion for the productions of the soil to the 
Eastern markets. Dissatisfaction had long 
prevailed among the farmers of the State on 
account of the great ae aise of shipping the 
results of their labors by railroads, and the 
censequent diminution of the prices obtained 
at home. This culminated in the organization 
of what were called ‘‘ granges” of the “ Order 
of the Patrons of Husbandry.” These were 
first formed in Iowa, and bgies pene spread 
throughout the Northwest, and to a smaller 
extent in some of the Eastern and Southern 
States. Their main reese was to resist what 
they regarded as the extortion of railroads, 
and to oppose ae parcial legislation and 
dishonesty in office. ey disclaimed any in- 
tention of constituting a political party, but 
endeavored to secure the election of men to 
the Legislature who would promote their in- 
terests and place restrictions upon railroads 
which would secure cheap transportation. The 
indirect effect of this organization was to force 
the political parties to take up the question of 
transportation and endeavor to conciliate the 
farmers. 

There was a State Convention of the Patrons 
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of Husbandry at Des Moines, in the latter part 
of January, continuing five days, at which the 
following constitution was adopted : 


Arriorz |. This G shall be known and dis- 
tinguished as the lowa State Grange of the Patrons 
of Husbandry. 

Axr. Il. The members of the State Grange shall 
be composed of Masters of subordinate Granges and 
their wives who are Matrons. P: 
wives who are Matrons are honorary 
shall be eligible to hold office, but not entitled to 


vote. 

Arr. II. The 1 ive and all other powers of 
the State Grange shall be vested in certain of its 
members, to be selected as follows: All members of 
the State Grange resident in each county shall meet 
on the first Tuesday in December, at such place as 
they may from time to time designate, and elect one 
of their members for the county at large, and one 
additional member for each eight Granges or fraction 
equal to five, provided that nothing in this act shall 
be construed to prevent Masters, Past Masters, and 
their wives who are Matrons, from attending the 
meetings of the State Grange and receiving the fifth 


degree, 

5 hey IV. This Grange shall hold annual 
meetings on the second Tuesday in December at 
such places as the Grange may from time to time de- 
termine, Special meetings may be rcameae the 
Master and Secretary by giving written notice to 
each subordinate Grange thirty 
by a vote of the Gra pet (ved 4 

Arr. V. Sixty members shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, but a less number 
may adjourn from qi! to day. 

Ant. VI. It shall be the duty of the Master to 
open and preside at all meetings of the Grange, and, 
in aes penegia with the Secretary, call s meet- 

of the Grange. 
nr. VII. The duties of the Lecturer shall be such 
= usually devolve upon that officer in a subordinate 
range. 

Ane. VIII. It shall be the duty of the Overseer to 
assist the Master in preserving order, and lie shall 
preside over the Grange in the absence of the Mas- 
ter. In case ofa year of the office of Master, he 
shall fill the same until the next annual meeting. 

Anr. IX. It shall be the duty of the Steward 
have charge of the inner gate, 

Arr. X. The Assistant Steward shall assist the 
Steward in the performance of his duties. 

Arr. XI. The Secretary shall keep an accurate 
rood of all proceedings of Ge Grenges nee out 

necessary returns to the 0) ; keep 
the account of the subordinate with the State 
Grange, and pay over quarterly to the 
moneys coming into his hands, and take a recei 
the same. He shall also keep a complete of 
the number and names of all the subordinate Gran- 
ges, and the names of Master and Secretary. 
on my It shall be o a of the agi ay fo 

¢ State Grange to receive all moneys, 

receipt for orgy to keep an prenth sania 
—, = pay them out on oe a Fd - Master 
of the ra counters e Secretary, 
with the conenh ot saa Grange. He shall render a 
full account of his office at each annual m , and 
deliver to his sueceessor in office all moneys, 
and papers, pertaining to his office, and he shall give 
bonds in a sufficient amount to secure the mony 
ay be placed in his hands, 

nt. XII, Itshall be the duty of the Gate-Keeper 


to see that the gates are propery fanaa a, 


days preceding, or 
vee zs 


Ant. XIV. All elections 
jority vote shall elect. 
nt. XV. All committees, unless otherwise or- 
dered, shall consist of three members, and shall be 
appointed as follows: two members by the Master, 
and one by the Overseer, 
Anr, XVI. At the regular annual meeting, a Com- 
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mittee on Finance shall be appointed, whose duty it 
shall be to audit all accounts previous to their 

id. To them shall be referred the reports of the 
Becretary and Treasurer for examination, 

Art. XVII. The Executive Committee shall con- 
sist of the Master, who shall be chairman, and 
members elected by ballot, who shall hold - 
fice for two years, three elected 
They shall have authority to act on al] matters of 
interest to the Order when the State G is not in 
session; shall provide for the welfare of the Order 
in business matters, and shall re their acts in 
detail to the State Grange on the day of the an- 


nual meeting. 

Arr. XVIII. The regular year of this and subor- 
dinate @ shall commence on the first day of 
Jan’ and end on the last day of December, in each 
year, and the fiscal year shall commence on the first 


7 of September and close on the last day of 


. XIX, The Secretary shall see that the quar- 
terly dues of subordinate @ 
paid, and, in case the dues 
b agh oars the delinquent Grange shall be 

e Master of the State G On receiving such 
notice it shall be the du the Master to warn the 
d uent Grange, and, if the dues are not forward- 
ed in days, it shall be the duty of the Master 
of the State Grange to advise the Master of the Na- 
tional Grange of such ely , and recommend 
the revocation of the charter of the delinquent Grange. 
A Grange whose has been thus revoked may 
petition the State Grange for reinstutement. 

Arr, XX. Any brother or sister who is inf good 
standing, and clear on the books of his or her Grange, 
shall be entitled to a withdrawal card cg the pay- 
ment of the sum of twenty-five cents. Persons 
bearing such cards may be admitted, without addi- 
tional fees, to membership in another subordinate 
Grange, but shall be subject to the same forms of 
Lest investigation, an pale ry — first 
plying for mem exce) at a 1m! vi 
Euallslect thems ‘ 

Arr. XXI. Persons making application for mem- 
bership in this Order, shall apply to the subordinate 
Grange nearest to them, unless and sufficient 
reine om for doing otherwise. a3 —_ carne 

range 8) uu of reasons, and, if thought 
shall consult re ean Dearest the ap licant, A 

Arr. XXII, There be appointed, by the Mes- 
ter of the State Grange, at least one fe tang in each 
county, where a proper person can be found who is 
a Master, or a re aster, =hom duty rg be to 
organize new on cation been 
side to poe! thon Saalting such cegunteation: 
they shall install officers of Granges when the same 
have been elected; shall be sient that no disorder 
shall obtain in the Srenaes under their jurisdiction, 

re’ 


and shall psn f any such disorder to the 
Master. Deputies shall receive, for organizing new 
Granges, their eyyesao | trav. expenses. The 
Deputies shall be fe ted for one year, but shall 
be subject to removal, for cuaoe, by the Master. No 
other Granges shall hereafter be organized sree 
those organized by pepere’ appointed as here 

specified, excepting only those organized by the 


aster of the State ma 

Ant, XXIII. It shall be lawful for subordinate 

Granges to form th ves into associations to be 

called Councils, for the purpose of facilitating the 

transaction of business, of buying, selling, and 
ng, and for such other purposes a8 may seem 


he good of the Order, ey shall be governed and 


the membership shall be decided by such laws as 
the Council may from time to time 1 , not con- 
flicting with the constitution of National and State 
Granges. They may elect a Business to act 
in concert with the Executive Com and it 


shall be their duty to inform the Master i the Btate 
range 0) ractised uties 
within thelr juxiediction, > ha 
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Aer. rere This a —— aad omega 
or revised any regular meeting 0 range 
a vets of two-thirds of the members present. a 
The Republican State Convention, which 
was held in Des Moines on the 25th of June, 
adopted the following resolutions : 


The Republicans of Iowa, in mass convention as- 


sembled,; make this declaration of principles: We 


id the Re print ag Aled litical organiza- 
na Ginnet toot American itadae Whe sre opposed £0 
very in all ita forma, who belicve that all, 

. entitled to the same and civil rights; who 


wherever born, or whatever their color, creed, con- 


or egy Sg ase the same before the law ; 
who believe in free schools, free opinion, and uni- 
versal education; who believe that American society 


ee eae ions Eth geee as on be raised to the 


hest possible of liberty, hones uri 
jg sath and that all oe Should 


view, and that no 
le which is not in- 
i purpose. lieving that the Re- 
publican party is still controlled by these Prarie, 
and that it is now, as it has been its beginning, 
of the best and purest political sen- 


expression of our devotion to ihe and our belief that 


ts; and while we do not wish that any 
injustice shall be done to the individual or corpora- 
tion who invests capital or industry in enterprises of 
this kind, we yet d that no franchise shall be 

which is prejudicial to the public interes 
or in which the rights and interests of the State 
the le are not carefully and fully ed, 

That the producing, commercial, and in- 
dustrial interests of the country should have the best 
and cheapest modes of transportation possible; and 
while actual invested in such means of transit, 
whether b; or otherwise, should be t- 
be oe it of reasonable remuneration, an a’ he 
tl management, excessive rates, ressive 
crimination panarren| localities, Kips De interests, 
should be corrected by law, and we demand congres- 
sional and legislative enactments that will control 
and the railroads of the country, and give 
to the people fair rates of transportation, and protect 
them against existing abuses. 
wed, That we heartily applaud the active 
menaes of the late ee — in fe’ : ae cere 
expos! soreness e have seen, wit! ‘oun 
tie Mtn the evelopments made thereb: Bi tore 
of political and official a gaa Rg e abuse of 
responsible positions by men of all political parties, 
to further personal ends, and we demand pure offi- 
cial conduct, and the ene of unf pub- 
lic men, who, havi: trayed the confidence freely 
extended to them, shall not be shielded from the 
dis of their acts by any partisanship of ours, 
and we denounce gll Crédit-Mobilier transactions, 
and all official misconduct of whatever form, 
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Resolved, That we believe that whenever a person 
holding any position of trust, given him by the peo- 
ple, is guilty of fraud or embezzlement, he should be 
convicted and punished under the criminal laws of 
our land, in addition to the recovery, from him or his 
bondsmen, of the amount so embezzled. 

ed, That the act of the majority of the mem~- 
bers of the last Congres, in passing what is known 
as the back-pay , by which they voted into their 
pockets thousands of dollars which did not belong to 
them, as well as the act of those who voted against 
the same, and yet received the money, is most fla- 
—< improper and infamous, and should secure 
the political condemnation of all who were party to 
it; and we demand that the provisions of the said 
act, by which the salaries were increased, shall be 
promptly and Sueoocsssonelly sepeeed. 

Resolved, That we sympathize with every move- 
ment to secure for agriculture and labor their due 
influence, interests, and rights, and the Republican 
party will be their ally in every just effort to attain 
that end. 

Resolwed, That we are desirous of political reform, 
and for honesty, economy, and purity, in all official 
administration; that to secure this is the duty of 
every citizen; that to this end every good man 
should feel bound to participate in politics, and, to 
make an end to bad men forcing their election by 
securing a party nomination, we declare it the dut; 
of every Republican to oppose the election of ab 
and incompetent candidate, whether he be a candi- 
date upon our own or upon any other ticket. 


The candidates to be named were for Gov- 
ernor, Lieutenant-Governor, Judge of the Su- 
preme Court, and Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. Governor Oyrus O, Carpenter, Judge 
Joseph M. Beck, and Superintendent Alonzo 
Abernethy, were renominated, and Joseph Dy- 
sart was named for Lieutenant-Governor. 

There was no action taken by the old Dem- 
ocratic party, but on the 13th of August the 
opponents of the Republicans met at Des Moines 
in what they called an “ Anti-Monopoly ” 
Convention. John G. Vale was nominated for 
Governor, Fred. O’ Donnell for Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor, Benton J. Hall for Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and D. W. Prindle for Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The following pream- 
ble and resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, Political parties are formed to meet pub- 
lice mergencies, and, when they have discharged the 
duties which called them into being, Ny’! may be- 
come the means of abuses as gross as those they 
were organized to reform. 

Whereas, Both the political ogden discharged 
the obligations assumed at their organization, and 
are no longer potential instruments for the reform 
of the abuses which have grown up in them, we 
deem it inconsistent to attempt to accomplish a po- 
litical reform by acting with and in such organiza- 
tions: therefore— 

Resolved, That we, in free convention, do declare, 
as a basis of our future action— i 

1. That all rations are subject to legislative 
control; that those created by Congress should be 
restricted and controlled by Congress, and that those 
under State laws should be subject to the control 

ively of the States creating them; that such 
Togislative control be in express abrogation of the 
theory of the inalienable nature of chartered rights ; 
and that it should be at all times so used to prevent 
moneyed corporations from becoming engines of op- 

ression. 

R Resolved, That the property of all orations 
should be assessed by the same officers, and be taxed 
at the same rate, as the property of individuals. 
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Resolved, That the Legislature of Iowa should fix 
a maximum rate of freight to be charged by the rail- 
roads of the State, leaving them free to compete 
below those rates, 

Resolved, That we favor such modification of our 
banking system as will extend its benefits to the 


whole ple, and thus destroy all monopoly now 
enjoyed by a favored few. 
£ésolved, That we demand such a revision of the 


pee tariff laws as shall give free salt, iron, lum- 
r, and cotton and woolen fabrics, and reduce the 
whole system to revenue basis only. 

That we will not knowingly nominate 
pes San eet bares) bt er nt 
seekers therefor, but will y seek for ourselves 
competent officers, as heretofore political leaders 
have sought office for themselves, and we will nom- 
inate only those known to be faithful, and in sym- 
pathy with these declarations, and will at the polls 
— any candidate known to be unfit or incom- 


Resolved, That we demand the re of the back- 
salary act and a return to the United States Treasury of 
all the money drawn by members of the last Congress. 
and members of the present Co: . We demand 
a repeal of the law increasing s: and the pass- 
ing of a law fixing a lower and more reasonable com- 
——— for public officers, believing, till the pub- 

¢ debt is paid, and the public burden lightened, 
the salaries of our public servants should more 

proportionate to the rewards of labor in private 


e. 

Feesolved, That we are opposed to all future grants 

of land to railroad or other Le erie and believe 

the public domain should be held sacred to actual 

settlers, and we are in favor of a law by which each 

honorably siscberked soldier may use his discharge 
en 


in Government land-office in payment of a one- 
fo section of publicland. ~ 

Resolved, That all public officers who betray their 
pl of trust are unworthy of renewed confidence, 


and those who criminally trifle with public funds 
should be punished as criminals. ess of their 
revious influence, or the politi importance of 
eir bondsmen, : 
Resolved, That we are in favor of a strict construc- 
tion of our constitution by our Supreme and other 
courts, and aro epee to the exercise of all doubt- 
ful powers by jud cial or other officers, 
ved in the corrupt Tam eel, 
Crédit-Mobilier fund, © salary swindle, 
official embezzlements, and hundreds of other com- 
| vacant oF ae — rene by which 
emocratic and republican eeialete , 
and aes holders have enriched “thamsairen, de- 
frauded the rata! and impoverished the peo 
we find the necessity of independent action and the 
importance of united effort, and cordialiy invite all 
men, of whatever calling, trade, or hp ming vay 
less of political views, to join in remo’ evils 
that 80 seriously affect us all. 


A mass convention of the friends of woman- 
suffrage was held at Des Moines on the 4th of 
March, at which the following resolutions 
were adopted among others: 


Resolved, That we deeply regret that the Four- 
teenth General Assembly refused to submit the 
question of woman-suffrage to a vote of the electors 
of the State; but that, undismayed by this unex- 
pected refusal, we will still labor in the earnest and 
confident hope that our legislators will, at an early 
day, grant to all, without distinction of sex, an 
voice in the formation of laws and the election of 


Tulers. 

Resolved, That the action of the adjourned session 
of the Fourteenth General Assembly in — 
from our code of laws all legal disabilities expre: 
therein to the rights of women, save that of suffrage, 
is a move in the right direction, and we feel it our 
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to express our high appreciation of their action 
in Gisrespecte 


That, the impression ha gone 
that the Iowa Woman-Suftrage Society indorses that 
phase of immo 


ral doctrine called free love, we dis- 

tinctly disavow the holding of any of free 

ee Pane utterly repudiate any sympathy with such 
08. 

Resolved, That we believe that the ballot in wom- 
wa in fa wit poker ia pont Lihue a fa- 
oe, yor 0 an — ; 
vor of peace ean and, oo believing, 
acectlned That we shectte wish wpedel grata 

we observe w 
tion the ee improvement in public sentiment con- 
cerning this movement, and the attitude of the promi- 
nent and most influential pays Soo of the State 
wenere aoe fay ull of whieh g ren ha of 
e cal near of w ve it “ respectful 
consideration.” et 


The election occurred on the 14th of Octo- 
ber, and resulted in the choice of the Repub- 
lican candidates. The whole number of yotes 
cast for Governor was 187,721, of which Car- 

ter received 105,148, and Vale 82,578, mak- 
hee the majorit; of the former 22,565. The 
majority of Beck over Hall, for Judge of the 
Supreme was 24,721; the majority of 
Abernethy over Prindle, for Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, was 28,718. The result of 
the election for members of the re 
was, that, of the 100 members of the House, 
51 were Republicans, and the remaining 49 
were made up of Democrats, Libesals it 


dents, anti-monopolists, ete. The 
ea 83 Republicans, finds 


ernigge and 13 
Democrats and anti-monopolists. is gives 
the Republicans a majority of 8 on joint ballot. 

The last fiscal period of two years closed on 
the 15th of November. In November, 1871, 
there was a balance on hand of $81,740.84; 
during the two years the receipts of the Treas- 
ury amounted to $2,129,577.51, and the dis- 
bursements to $2,180,100.69, leaving at the 
close a surplus of $81,217.66. The estimated 
receipts for the next two years are placed at 
$1,978,800, and the wt hig itures provided for 
by law amount to $1,474,000, lea $499,800 
to be supine for special ai ar he state- 
ment of taxation in the State for all ngs aoe 
in 1871 was $11,267,562.13, or about 3.23 per 
cent. of the valuation. In 1872 it was $10,- 
711,925.49, or 2.94 per cent. of the valua- 
tion. The amount of the permanent school 
fund is $3,294,742.88, an increase of $133,249.- 
82 since 1871. There have been ted 
during the past two years 48,817.08 acres of 
school lands, 2,820 acres of university lands, 
and 11,648.48 acres of swamp-lands. The se- 
lections of swamp-lands made in the several 
counties under the act of Oon of 1872 
amount to 865,770.46 acres. e additional 
tracts certified to the Burlington & Missouri 
River Railroad make the aggregate of all 
grants for internal improvement £-808,008.88 


acres, 

The twelfth State census of Iowa was taken 
in the spring, and shows a pemare of 1,251,- 
883, an increase, since the State census of 1869, 
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of 210,514. It appears that immigration into 
the cme here to the newer counties, is 
nearly by emigration out of it to 
Missouri. The total number of persons of 
school age in the State is vay hen increaae 
of 29,862 intwo years. The number of school 
districts has increased 932, The State Uni- 
versity still holds 7,840 acres of its land-grant, 
valued at $27,800. The income of the institu- 
tion for the two years ending June 3d was 
$122,041.29. ° The assets of the university are 
$232,221.50, of which $202,821.53 represent 
the working capital. The ses from June 
21, 1871, to October 1, 1873, were, $103,415.93, 
The Dental Association of the State is making 
a movement for the establishment of a chair 
of Dentistry in the university. 

The Agricultural College is in successful 
pe Pose and has already graduated two 
¢ It now holds 22,765 acres of unleased 
lands. The sum of $38,500 appropriated for 
the purpose of various improvements in the 
college was used A by the defalcation of the 
treasurer. The ege for the Blind is in a 
flourishing condition, and has 112 pupils. The 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb has 119 
students enrolled. A lawsuit against this in- 
stitution is ope in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, brought by the contractor who put 
up the building, for alleged extra work. The 
Soldiers’ Orphan Homes contain 508 children, 
of whom 256 are at Oedar Falls, 154 at Dav- 
enport, and 98 at Glenwood. The support of 
the homes for the year cost $146,050. The 
State Reform School has been located at Eldo- 
ra, where 440 acres were given to the State 
for the pw by the citizens of the place. 
Several bui have been erected, and there 
are already 145 boys in the school. The 
amount expended on the buildings is $45,000, 
and the same sum is asked for the purpose of 
completing the institution. The girls’ depart- 
ment remains on the farm originally leased 
near Salem in Lee County, and has eleven in- 
mates. The number of convicts at the peni- 
tentiary is 276. An additional penitentiary 
has been established at Anamara, where there 
are 25 prisoners. The Hospital for the Insane 
at Mount Pleasant contained, on the 1st of No- 
vember, 495 patients. Its cost for two years was 
$229,441.25. A new Insane Asylum has been 
established at Independence, which was opened 
on the ist of May. At the close of the year, 
178 patients had been admitted, of whom 26 
were discharged, leaving 152, The buildings 
of this institution are not wholly completed. 

Work on the new State Capitol at Des 
Moines is progressing moderately. Up to the 
end of this year $374,825.88 had been expended 
on it. Atthe end of the year there were 8,800 
miles of railroad Se ory in the State, being 
an addition of 469 miles in two years. 

Great hardship and destitution have been en- 
dured by the settlers in the northwestern coun- 
ties of the State, and the Governor in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature of 1874 recommended 
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the adoption of measures of relief. The rais- 
ing of brook-trout and fresh-water salmon has 
been successfully tried in Winneshiek, Olayton, 
and Jackson Counties. On the 17th of Novem- 
ber a company of militia was sent to Council 
Bluffs, by order of the Governor, to prevent.a 
prize-fight. It arrived on the scene of action 
after the fight was over. There is no law in 
the State prohibiting prize-fighting, and the 
civil authorities had no power to take action 
in this case. 

ITALY, a kingdom of Southern Europe, 
King, Victor Emmanuel II., born March 14, 
1820; succeeded to the throne of Sardinia, on 
the abdication of his father, March 23, 1849; 
Ltt pena 4 King of Italy, by vote of an Italian 

arliament, March 17, 1861; married, April 12, 
1842, to the Archduchess Adelaide of Austria ; 
widower January 20, 1855. Children of the 
xe. 1. Heir-apparent, Humbert, Prince of 

iedmont, born March 14, 1844; married, 
April 22, 1868, to Princess Margaretta of 
Genoa; eg ire! of the union is a son, Victor 
Emmannel, Prince of Naples, born November 
11, 1869. 2. Amadeo, Duke of Aosta, born 
May 380, 1845; King of Spain from December 
4, 1870, to February 11, 1878; married, May 
80, 1867, to Princess Maria della Cisterna, 
born August 9, 1847; offspring of the union, 
three sons: Emmanuel, Duke of yr oben 
1869; Victor, Duke of Turin, born 1870; Loui: 
born 1873. 8. Clotilde, born 1843, wife o 
Prince Napoleon Bonaparte. 4, Maria Pia, 
born 1847, wife of King Louis of Portugal. 

The new ministry, appointed in 1878, was 
composed of the following members: 1. Marco 
Minghetti, President of the Council of Minis- 
ters, and Minister of Finance; born at Bo- 
logna, September 8, 1818; captain in the army 
of Sardinia, 184854; deputy of Bologna to 
the Italian Parliament of 1860; Minister of the 
Interior, 1861-62; Minister of Finance, 1862- 
64; appointed Minister of Finance, and Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, July 10, 1873. 
2. Antonio Scialoja, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, born at Goduccio, Naples, October 1, 
1817; Professor of Political Economy at Tu- 
rin, 1845-48; Minister of Finance, 1866-’68 ; 
appointed Minister of Public Instruction, July 
10, 1873. 8. Commendatore Visconti- Venosta, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, born 1828; Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, 1866-67; appointed 
again, December 14, 1869, 4. Giuseppe Spa- 
venta, appointed, July 10, 1873. 5, Lienten- 
ant-General Ricotti-Magnani, Minister of War, 
appointed September 8, 11870, 6. Rear-Admi- 
Tal Pecoett di San-Bon, Minister of Marine, 
appointed September 26, 1878. 7. Giuseppe 
Finali, Minister of Commerce and Agriculture, 
appointed September 28, 1873. 8. Count Ge- 
ronima Oantelli, Minister of the Interior, ap- 

ointed July 10, 1873. 9. Pietro Vigliani, 
Minister of Justice and Ecclesiastical Affairs, 
appointed July 10, 1878. 

The Italian Parliament consists of two 

Chambers, the Senate and the Chamber of 
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Deputies. The Senate is composed of the 
princes of the royal family who are of age, 
and an unlimited number of members who are 
appointed by the King for life, In the session 
of 1872 the number of senatorswas 270. The 
members of the Chamber of Deputies are 
elected by a majority of all citizens who are 
twenty-five years of and pay taxes to the 
amount of 40 lire (1 lire=19.3 cents). For 


this pu the kingdom is divided into 508 
electoral colleges; the av number of 
inhabitants for every electoral college being 


52,955. The number of electors en- 
rolled on the poll-list in 1870 was 528,932, 
being 1.97 per cent. of the total population. 
The number of electors who took part in the 
election was 238,448, or 45.8 per cent. The 
successful candidates received an aggregate 
vote of 176,693 votes, being 348 votes for each 
successful candidate. No deputy can be re- 
turned to Parliament. unless at least one-third 
of the inscribed electors appear at the poll. 
President of the Italian Senate in 1873 was the 
Marchese Fardella di Torrearsa; Vice-Presi- 
dents, P. H. Vigliani, T. Count Mamiani, A. 
Scialoja, G. Count eat te Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of ae ey . Biancheri; 
Vice-Presidents, A. Mordini, J. Pisanelli, N. 
Ferracciu, F. Restelli. The presiding officers 
of the Senate are appoin by the King; 
those of the Chamber of Deputies are elec’ 
by that Chamber. 

The Council of States decides on conflicts 
between administrative authorities and courts, 
and on conflicts between the state and its 
creditors. President of the Council of State, 
L, des Ambrois de Revache, Minister of State, 
and senator; President of the Section of the 
Interior, T. Marchese Spinola; of the section 
of Justice and Worship, O. Mameli; of Fi- 
nances, G. Baron songs 

According to the fundamental statute, the 
Roman Catholic religion is the religion of the 
state; the other creeds are tolerated. There 
is a general freedom in the public exercise of 
any form of religion; and the civil and politi- 

rights of the citizen do not i the pro- 
fession of any religion. The dominions of 
the Pope having been incorporated with the 
kingdom of Italy, his prerogatives and the re- 
lation between church and state were regu- 
lated by the law of May 18, 1871. Cah 
son of the Pope is sacred and inviolable. The 
Italian Government renders to him the honors 
of a sovereign, and guarantees to him a yearly 
donation of 8,225,000 lire. Italy has 47 arch- 
bishoprics, 217 bishoprics, and 8 abbeys with 
episcopal jurisdiction. The number of Oatho- 
lic clergymen exceeds 100,000. All the con- 
vents were suppressed by a royal decree of 
July 7, 1866; to the province of Rome this 
law was extended in 1873, an exception bein 
only made with regard to the houses in whic’ 
the generals of religious orders resided. 

Elementary education is now made compul- 
sory, but the attendance atthe primary schools 
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is still far from being satisfactory. 


elementary schools; total,43,380; number 
of pupils was 1,745,467, instrac- 
tion was given, in 1870, in 852 (104 
royal), and 272 technical schools; for 


oo number ees was iors which 
were roy errara, amerino, 
and Urbino) provincial, be ——- 
at Rome) papal. The number of pro 
and students at the 17 royal universities was, 
in 1873, as follows: 


I 
i 


Z| seseeesesezeasaas 


The results of the census as regards the re- 
ligious professions of the inhabitants had not 
been published at the close of the year 1873. 
The number of Protestants was estimated at 
about 40,000, that of Israelites at 85,000, that 
of other creeds at 6,000, 

The financial accounts for the years 1871 
and 1 and the budget estimates for the 
year 1873, were as follows (value in lire— 
1 lire = 19.8 cts.); 


1871. 1872. 1878. 
Revenne...... 1,277,780,785 | 1,866.984,649 | 1,542,620,571 
Receipts. Meee 1 i0s;ba8 088 1306-008 600 115001001 3 
Deficit 84,282,751 | 70,885,769 | 283,019,199 


The actual disbursements have of late regu- 
larly exceeded the estimated deficits. In or- 
der to meet the alarming deficits, the Govern- 
ment in 1864 sold the state railways for a sum 
of 200,000,000 lire; in 1867 it levied the 
sum of 600,000,000 lire on ecclesiastical prop- 
erty; and in 1868 made over the state mo- 
nopoly on tobacco to a French company, in 
consideration of 180,000,000 lire; the remain- 
der was made up by loans. 

The total debt of the kingdom amounted in 
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January, 1873, to a nominal capital of 10,060,- 
000,000 lire, divided as follows: 


Rl eetestedapdied vckeako seseseeeees 267,519,809 
Conto correntes... ....---+-«+« nee 000, 
‘Notes of National Bank which are legal 
POMMCTB..0. 2. see crccvesecncsvsssosece 790,000,000 
ORAL... cpus cade seceses gts ob eared 10,060,000,000 


According to the new law, on the reorgani- 
zation of the , which was presented to 
the Chambers on December 20, 1872, the lia- 
bility to military service is made palin 
the exception formerly allowed being redu 
to an aton number, The annual - 
tingent w 100,000 men, of whom from 
75,000 to 80,000 will be taken for the first 
class, whose term of service is three years (for 
the cavalry five years). The remainder enter 
the class, into which the former enter 
atthe expiration of their active service. The 
time of service in the second class is nineteen 
years; in the second and first class together 
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twenty-two years. The actual strength of the 
army on March 31, 1873, was as follows: 


Men under Arms | Men on Unlimited) 
8 ite 
Povieeh rata, 2208 | Sem. | ana 
Total....... | 123,205 560,451 743,656 


The navy consisted on January 1, 1872, of 
the following classes of vessels: af: f 


NAVY, Number. | Guns, | Tons. we. 
Parad 22 201 | 5,884) 11,880 
Ore wee ewee > 

Wheelwteumers.....| 39 | "| Hal See 
Total men-of-war. 59 629 | 134,131 | 22,370 
ie nomen er 9 18 | 14,929] 2,186 
Wheel-steamers. . 8 6} 3,720} 1,090 
Total transports....... 17 24 | 18,649) 3,276 
Total navy.........-.. 76 | 658 | 152,780 | 25,646 


The following table exhibits the area and 

ulation of each province, the old historical 
Tivisions of the country, and the number ot 
circles, communes, and electoral colleges, 


1 , Percentage of 

Colleges. Ares. Population in 1871. | Increase of 

Population. 
13 1,952 683,361 5.8 
g | is| oe | 8 
19 4,068 972,986 33 
56 11,301 2,899,564 49 
18 1 716,759 10.2 
3 ier 127, 44 
16 2.056 843,812 9.4 
" 1,088 868,152 6.0 
10 1,644 456,023 5.0 
9 1,050 477,642 44 
7 632 00,595 54 
3 962 988,942 9.9 
18 1,155 1,009,794 6.5 
8 1,292 448,435 6.8 
2 1,262 111,241 4.9 
64 9,085 8,460,824" 6.1 
3 1,271 175,282 4.8 
6 955 364,430 19.6 
4 651 200,885 11.2 
6 94i 352,538 14.3 
9 2,515 481,586 9.8 
6 850 337 14.6 
6 1,061 867,437 16.1 
q 1,016 363,161 10.8 
76 795 a 9,060 2,642,807 12.9 
3 8 1 439,282 1.8 
3 6 4 Yo10 215/369 81 
40 4 719 234'090 43 
S| '| | ga | & 
48 4 ‘965 295.775 3.3 
21 4 742 221/115 5.5 
, 45 5 8i7 240, 4.6 
2 328 89 7,921 2,113,828 BA 
6 173 10 8,720 549,601 7A 
6 173 | 10 3,720 549,601 TA 
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NAMES OF PROVINCES, ETC.—( Continued.) 


NAMES OF PROVINCES AND LARGE DIVISIONS, Communes. | E'ectorsl | Area, | Population tn 1871, be 
Ascoli-Picen0.».+++++csseeeeeseees eecdsbbdinmenbe 809 
TBLB 6 oases escennecesnunstsececncssrecvensens 057 
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The commercial navy on January 1, 1873, was composed as follows: 


1. Long navigation... 10,951 om gual he 5 tags < 11,069 1,081,907 


2. Port and coast service..........0+++« 280 oate. 
G. Pishing-boats.... 2.06 .....cvnnccssecces ‘ 12,857 36,029 


_ tion, while Minghe' 


ITALY. 


The following table shows the commercial 
intercourse of Italy with those countries which 
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are chiefly interested in its commerce during the 
years 1871 and 1872: 


IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
COUNTRIES, 
1871, 1872. 1871. 1872. 
200,000 | — 327-000,000 300 1300 
000, R 44%, 

282'800-000 200,000. | ias'eon'onn | saacsen'on 
175,500,000 |  218,200000 |  196°300. 220'500'000 
521000; "200,000 |  156’900;000 | — 176'400'000 
49400;000 39,000,000 10'900°000 5,500,000 
(000:000 (000,000 15,300,000 | 10'300;000 
1900;000 65,800,000 29'300/000 | 26°600'000 
50,700,000 000 31/800;000 |  28°600°000 
32.0.0 27100000 5000 | 56,600,000 
veceres sees |f 29%100,000 |, 544800.000 | + 181,800,000 
968,700,000 | 1,06,400,000 | 1,085,500,000 | 1,288,300,000 


The aggregate: length 
tion, 1872, was Pd kilometres; the 


of railroads in opera- 


egraph-lines is 19,369 kilo- 
metres; the average le of wires, 55,191. 

On April 80th the mi offered its resig- 
nation in ence of a difference of opinion 
with the majority of the Chamber of Deputies 
on the erection of an arsenal for the seaport of 
Tarent. The Government demanded an ap- 
propriation of 6,500,000 lire, while the com- 
mittee of the Chamber demanded that 23,000,- 
000 should be expended forit.. As Ratazzi, the 
leader of the opposition, refused to form anew 
ministry, the prime-minister, Lanza, was pre- 
vailed upon to remain. 

One of the most interesting discussions in 
the Italian Parliament took place on the mo- 
tion to extend the law passed in 1866, for the 
suppression of convents in Italy, to the prov- 
ince and city of Rome, where thus far they had 
been allowed to exist. The bill proposed by 
the ministry desired to save from the general 
suppression those houses which served as the 


gate length of 


dences of the generals and heads of monas- 
tic orders. The Left, public opinion in Rome, 
and also part of the Right, opposed this excep- 


who is charged by his 
opponents with a wish to found a new Oatho- 
lic Conservative party, rigorously supported the 
ministerial plan, which he insisted was in 
accordance with Oavour’s principle of a free 
church in a free state. The Minister of For- 

Affairs referred to the fact that Italy, 
which had in its midst the grand institution of 
the Pontificate, had guaranteed to the Pope 
the exercise of his spiritual power, and that 
the offices of the generals of monastic orders 
were an important part of the hierarchical sys- 
tem. Prince Emmanuel Ruspoli, a deputy of 
Rome, demanded that all the vestiges of theo- 
cratic rule should be extinguished in Rome; 
he was proud of claiming the name of a popu- 
lar tribune in opposition to the pretorians of 
the Government. The violent debates in the 
Chamber of nig ee were followed on May 
11th by riots in Rome, whore large crowds of 
people cheered Prince Ruspoli, insulted Min- 
ghetti, and brought on bloody conflicts with 
the police. The Chamber finally adopted an 


amendment moved by Ricasoli, according to 
which 400,000 lire are annually to be paid to 
the Pope for the support of the generals of 
the orders. As long as the Papal See does 
not draw this sum, the Government shall 
place it at the disposal of the generals of the 
orders. On May 27th the Chamber of Depu- 
ties adopted the convent bill by 196 against 46 
votes; and on June 17th the Senate adopted 
it almost without debate, by 60 against 20 
votes. Although the superiors of the convents 
protested against the law as unconstitutional, 
its execution encountered no serious difficul- 
ties. The property was delivered into the 
hands of the Government, and the monks and 
nuns, in return, accepted their pensions. At 
the convent of the Roman Oollege, the rector 
read to the delegates of the committee a pro- 
test, drawn up by the Society of Jesus, declar- 
ing that the college was a papal institution, 

ing an international character. The 
rectors of the foreign collegés presented a col- 
lective protest. The delegates received these 
protests, and subsequently handed to each of 
the Jesuits a certificate for the income to be 
paid them. At the head convent ofthe Gesu, 
the rector also tendered a formal protest, as- 
serting the rights of the society over the prop- 
erty. The delegates here also handed to the 
Jesuits certificates of income. At the head 
house of the Franciscan Fathers, the delegates 
were very courteously received. The General 
of the Franciscans simply protested in brief 
terms according to ecclesiastical laws. The 
American and Portuguese consuls presented to 
the delegates a protest against the seizure of 
certain portions of this convent which belong 
to their respective nations. The delegates re- 
ceived the protest, and delivered the certifi- 
cates. Inthe other three convents protests 
were tendered by the rectors, and certificates 
of income were given by the delegates. The 
proceedings were carried out with scrupulous 
regularity. 

A new ministerial crisis arose when the 
Minister of Finance, Sella, on June 14th, Ale- 
manded that the Chamber should vote two 
bills on the increase of special taxes before 
disposing of the general budget. The Cham- 
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ber for a time hesitated, and on June 23d 
rejected a motion made by Donnas, Hie new 
leader of the Left, to adjourn the discussion 
of the ministerial bills. But, two days after, 
the minority was joined by the extreme Right 
under Minghetti, arid the request of the minis- 
ter ang “ar ministers ageie “ater their 
resignation, which was acce y the King. 
The leader of the Right, Minghetti, ace 

the task of forming a new ministry. An effort 
to form, conjointly with Depretis of the aa 
a coalition ministry, failed, whereupon sever 
members of the late ministry were prevailed 
upon to retain their seats in the new one. On 
July 10th the new ministry was sworn in. 

In the latter yet of September, King Victor 
Emmanuel paid a visit to the courts of Vienna 
and Berlin, arriving in the former city on 
September 17th, and in the latter on Septem- 
ber 2ist. In both places he met with an en- 
thusiastic reception. The visit to Berlin was 
looked upon as a political demonstration 
against France, which, by its open sympathy 
with the tendencies of the Catholic party in 
Italy and Germany, appeared to assume a 
threatening attitude. On his return, the King 
was received at all the railway-stations through 
which he passed with great enthusiasm, A 
great demonstration was made at Rome, in 
the Piazza Colonna. The German, Austri. 
and Italian national hymns were played, an 
were received with loud cheers, and frequently 
redemanded. 

The new session of the Italian Parliament 
was opened at Rome, on November 15th, by 
the King in person, The Princes Humbert 
and Amadeo and all the diplomatic body were 

resent. In the h from the throne, the 
King adverted to fact that, when opening 
the Parliament at Rome last session, he 
cially urged the necessity of devoting attention 
to the internal organization of the state, and 
he now expressed a hope that this work would 
be continued in the present session. The King 
continued; 


Italy has shown that Rome should become the 
capital of the kingdom without involving any dimi- 
nution of the independence of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff in. the excrcise of his spiritual functions, and in 
his relations to the Catholic world. But, while de- 
cided to respect both religious feelings and religious 
liberty, we shall not permit any violation of the laws 
and national institutions, 


Referring to foreign affairs, the King said: 


I rejoice to assure you that our relations with all 
the powers are upon an amicable footing, E80 
Rood relations have been confirmed by the visit which 

have paid to the Emperor of Austria and to the 
German Emperor. The proofs both of affection and 
sympathy which I received from these sovereigns 
and their people were addressed to Italy, which 
known how to conquer her rightful place among the 
nations, Austria and Italy have been led to the bat- 
tle-field, but, the cause of the long struggle being now 
dispelled, h forth there remai ut confidence 
in a common interest in the cei resulting 
from an assured friendship. This friendship is more 
dear to me, since it harmonizes with family affec- 
tions which a more elevated and imperious duty 


ITALY. 


had overpow: but could not extinguish in 
heart, eae see Germany have both vensitnaned 


themselves in the name of the le of nation- 
ality; they have both been able to liberal 
constitutions based upon a monarchy associated for 


centuries with the national sorrows as well as the 
national glories. The relations between the two Gov- 


er ts are in conformity with the pathies ex- 
isting between the two me and pbs a guarantee 
for the maintenance of peace. It is-our desire to 


in harmony with all nations, Nevertheless, I 
firmly guard the righte and dignity of the nation. ; 

The King then recommended to the con- 
sideration of Parliament certain bills which 
would be laid before it. He dwelt soa 
upon the pressing necessity OF pasa g for 
the finances of the country, gave notice 
of a bill for regulating the paper currency. In 
conclusion he said: ; 


and in the and union existing between the 
executive powers of the it will be possible to 


develop free institutions, to 
and the welfare of the 


land in which, amid past trials, we have ever held 
unshaken faith. Now as then 1 have confidence in 
the nation ; now as then the nation has confidence in 
its King. 

In consequence of the absence of a large 
number of deputies, the Chamber for ah 
days had no quorum. The indignation at th 
neglect, of parliamentary duty caused a motion 
to be made to declare vacant the seat of any 
deputy who, withont excuse, was absent for 
five consecutive days. The ber reélected 
Biancheri as President by 189 of 228 votes; as 
Vice-Presidents, Pisanelli, Restelli, and Pieroli, 
were elected, The foreign budget coming up 
for discussion, Signor Mancini,* in pro 
that the House should proceed to the order o 
the day, said that he was favorable to the prin- 
ciple of international arbitration, and expa- 
tiated on the great patriotism evinced by Eng- 
land and America in inaugurating an era of 
peaceful solutions of national differences. He 
urged the Italian Government, when occasion 
might arise, to pro arbitration, and intro- 
duce in the stipulations of its treaties a clause 
referring to arbitrators any question which 
might occur in the interpretation or execution 
of the treaty. Signor Boseelli, the reporter 
of the committee, warmly supported the mo- 
tion, which was also accepted by Signor Vis- 
conti-Venosta, The latter declared that Italy 
had always been ardently in favor of a peace 
policy. Signor Mancini’s motion was unani- 
monsly adopted, Replying to a sn Sig- 
nor Visconti-V enosta said the Italian Govern- 
ment entertained friendly sentiments toward 
Spain, and in the matter of recognition of the 
republic it would observe an attitude similar 
to that ad by the other powers, On No- 
vember 27th the prime-minister, Minghetti, ex- 

lained the financial condition of the country. 
be actual deficit of the year 1878 was an- 


* President of the newly-establiched Institute of Inter- 
national Law. (See Bexerom.) 


IVERSON, ALFRED. 


nounced to amount to 110,000,000 lire. On De- 
r ber 5th the prime-minister proposed a finan- 
cial reform which produced a great sensation 
in financial circles. Hitherto only the bank- 
notes of the National Bank have been legal 
tenders in the whole kingdom, while those of 
several other principal banks, as the Neapoli- 
tan, the Sicilian, the Roman, were legal ten- 
ders in their own district; hereafter the six 
rincipal banks of the kingdom, the National, 
eapolitan, Sicilian, Roman, Tuscan, National, 
and Tuscan Credit Bank, are to form an asso- 
ciation and will issue paper money to the 
amount ofonemilliard lire(900,000;000 at once), 
which will have a forced circulation through- 
out Italy. Among the bills introduced by the 
Goyernment is one for the enforcement of civil 
marriage. In 1866 the Italian Parliament made 
re; tion by the state officer essential to the 
validity of marriage ; but those who were con- 
tent with a po a by the priest, were under 
no further obligation to have the process of 
registration observed and the marriage legal- 
ized. The clergy, in Italy, so generally hostile 
to the Government, were left at liberty to con- 
tinue to act as sole persons authorized to cele- 
brate marriage, and this course they adopted 
to such an extent, exhorting the people to be 
content with the religious marriage, and not to 
‘register their marriages before the civil officer, 
that already 120,400 unregistered, and there- 
fore invalid, marriages are reported by the 
Government officers in various districts of 
Italy. The new bill proposes to remedy this 
state of things by requiring the civil marrtage 
to take place first. A priest who celebrates 


the religious bchiy i ‘ore the civil mar- 
riage is liable to a fine varying from 200 lire 
to 500 lire for the first offense, and for the 
second to imprisonment for four or six months. 
The parties, too, who get married by the priest 
before going to the registrar incur a fine of 100 
lire to 500 lire ; and to complete the legislation 
it is enacted that marriages hitherto unregis- 
tered under the old law may be made legiti- 
mate by registration within four months of the 
present bill. There is no fee charged for the 
civil marriage. : 

In October a question of great importance 
was decided gi Municipal Conncil of Rome, 
namely, the plan of the city proposed by the 


JAPAN, an empire in Eastern Asia. The 
appellation, by which the Emperor is general- 
ly known in foreign countries is the ancient 
title of Mikado, or the Venerable. Present Mi- 
kado, Mutsu Hito, born at Yeddo, September 22, 
1852 ; succeeded his father, Komei Tenno, 1867; 
married, December 28, 1868, to Princess Haru- 
ko, born April 17, 1850, daughter of Prince 
corny ¢ first child of the Emperor was 
born in 1878, but died soon after. There is 


JAPAN, 889 


Syndic and the Giunta, which is to be carried 
into execution within twenty-five years, The 
plan was unanimously approved in its sub- 
stance by the council. The sum required for 
the execution of such plan is 163,000,000 lire. 
It consists of a great many public works, 
streets to be opened, large lots of land to be 
built upon, and houses to be pulleddown. The 
Syndic declared that he would resign should the 
plan, after the discussion, be rejected. Rome 
is to be restored to its ancient splendor within 
twenty-five years at a cost of $25,000,000. 

Brigandage is still far from being rooted out, 
but continnes to infest many districts of South- 
ern Italy. In October a band of thieves was 
broken up close under Vesuvius. They had 
long been the torment of the neighborhood of 
Viola, Ottajano, and Kassa, carrying off cattle 
and a eal property insecure. 

IVERSON, Atrrep, a Georgian jurist and 
statesman, born in Burke County, Ga., De- 
cember 8, 1798; died at Macon, Ga., March 
ye Obtaining his early education in 

orgia, he entered Princeton College at the 
age of eighteen, and graduated there in 1820; 
studied law, was admitted to the bar and prac- 
tised his profession at Columbus, Ga. He soon 
took an interest in political matters, was three 
times a member of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State, and once a State Senator, 
He was twice elected Judge of the Superior 
Court of the Columbus Circuit, for terms of 
three and four years; was one of the electors 
at large in the presidential election of 1844; 
was elected to the Thirtieth Congress and 
served from 1847 to 1849; ‘served his second 
term as Judge from 1851 to 1855; in 1855 
was chosen U. 8. Senator, and just before the 
close of his term in 1861, after advocating dis- 
union on the floor of the Senate, withdrew 
and joined the Southern Confederacy. He 
raised a regiment for the Confederate army, 
of which he became colonel, and in Novem- 
ber, 1862, was commissioned brigadier-gen- 
eral. He enjoyed a high reputation in Georgia, 
as a man of ability and learning, and was one 
of the Southern candidates for the presidency 
in 1852. While in the Senate he was chair- 
man of the Committee on Claims, and a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Military Affairs and 
the Pacific Railroad. 


J 


no regular law of succession, and the throne 
generally devolves not on the son of the 
Mikado, but on the eldest or the most dis- 
tinguished member of the house. It is only 
necessary that the new Mikado seta to one 
of the four royal families: Katzura, Arisuga- 
wa, Fushimi, or Kannin. Of the house Kat- 
zara, only one scion, Princess Simiko, born 
1828, is still alive, To the house Arisugawa 
belong the Princes Takdnito (born 1812), and 
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Taruhito (born 1835); to the house Fushimi, 
Prince Sadanaru (born 1858); and to the house 
Kannin, Prince Yassu (born 1865). The min- 
istry consists of eight departments, namely: 
the Ministry of the Imperial Howes, of Foreign 
Affairs, War, Navy, Finances and the Interior, 
Justice, Public Instruction, and Ecclesiastical 
Affairs. At the side of the ministry stand 
the “Sain” or Senate, composed of about thirty 
Daimios, and the Shoin, or Council of State, 
of an unlimited number of members, and con- 
sulted by the Mikado at his pleasure.—A Par- 
liament was formed in 1869, with deputies se- 
lected by the provincial governments, but it was 
soon dissolved, its deliberations taking no ef- 
fect. The empire is divided into seventy-two 
Ken, or land districts, and three Fu, or residen- 
tial districts, namely: Yeddo (now officially 
called Tokei, ‘‘the Capital of the East”), Osaka, 
and Kioto. Atthe head of each of these seven- 
ty-five districts is a Prefect, whose powers and 
attributes are far more extensive than those 
of any similar functionary in Europe. There 
is, however, a limit to their judicial action, 
for they cannot carry into execution sentences 
involving banishment or death, until they have 
been confirmed by the Minister of Justice. 
The empire consists of the Japanese islands, 
the island of Yesso, part of the island Saghalien, 


art of Kuriles, and the Lieu Khieu islands. 
he area and population of the several divis- 
ions are as follows: 


83,110,608 _ 


Japan proper (or the Japanese Islands) is 
geographically divided into the three islands 
of Niphon, the central and most important ter- 
ritory; Kiusiu, “the nine provinces,” the South- 
western island ; and Shikoku, ‘ the fonr states,” 
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Japan has concluded treaties with the Unit- 
Argh aed Great Britain (1854) ; Rossia 
and the (1855) ; 859) ; 
Portugal (1860); Prussia and the ' 
ite Switzerland (1864) ; Italy (1866); and 

k (1867). Besides these states, Bel- 
gium, Austria, Peru, et oir and are 
also represented in Japan by diplomatic agents. 
By the treaties with the foreign powers, the 


Y¥ N Hiogo, 
Baka, Hakodadi, end the oty of Yeddo, were 


thrown open to foreigncommerce. The num- 


ber of foreigners in the treaty was, in 
1871, 1,586, namely, 782 E 229 
Americans, 164 Germans, 158 Frenchmen, 87 


Dutch, 166 of other nationalities, 
The budget estimates for the year 1878 are 
contained in a report of the Commissary-Gen- 
eral for the Administration of Finances to the 
President of the Council of State, dated June 
9, 1873. The revenue for 1873 is estimated at 
48,700,000 ryos (1 ryo $1.08), the expen- 
ditures at 46,500,000 ryos; surplus, 2,200,000 
ae The principal sources of revenue are 
the land-tax (40,000,000 ryos), and the tax on 
brandy, oil, sugar, and similar articles G18 
000). The principal items of public - 
tures are the ons and indemnifi of 
the deposed Daimios (12,600,000), and the bud- 
get of the Minister of War (8,000,000). Th 
public debt of Japan, in June, 1873, con 
of 140,700,000 ryos, embracing 26,700,000 
home debt; old foreign debt, 5,500,000; new 
foreign loan, contracted in 1873, 10,700,000 ; 
paper money in circulation, 98,100,000. 

e assets embrace a sum of 17,900,000 
ryos in the public exchequer, and a Joan made 
by the Government to the farmers, amounting 
to 21,000,000 Be and 100,000 kokus of rice 
a reser 300 Ibs.). i ey ais 

cco: to a work prepared by the Japan- 
ese Govenwens for the Exhibition of Vienna 
(“Notes sur 0 Empire du Japan et sur sa Parti- 
cipation a T tion universelle de Vienne, 
1878,” Yokohama, ag the ere and ex- 


the Southern island. The capital, Yeddo, or ports in 1871 were as follows (value expressed 
Tokei, had in 1872 a population of 780,821, Mexican dollars) : 
FOREIGN TRADE. COASTING-TRADE. 
PORTS, Goons. PRECIOUS METALS. Goons. PRECIOUS METALS, 
Imports. Exports. Imports, Exports. Imports, Exports, Imports, Exports. 
Wiens 753,000 : J 766,000 | 1,105,000 | 2,699,000 
Riorernc:| ange | Yama | Mina | tees | steam | dae | hares | 
Hiodadt:-:-| "som | “oem | “arene | cee | 26%. iaijom | “6000 
OMB cc ccnes | | acsenas 1.1. vacnsseuk tienda SReesc, i. ocssey (a) pease, A) Seeewen fe nmeene 
Palade Ee 5 17,745,000 | 19,185,000 | 2,125,000 | 6,871,000 | 2,476,000 | 1,962,000 | 8,851,000 _| 8,964,000 
The value of principal articles ofimports(ex- _ The principal articles of exports were as 
clusive of the port of Niegato) were in 1870 and follows : ; 
1871 as follows (value expressed in dollars): 
~ arrougs, sds, | 1982. 
eee | Sage 
+| 2000, 2, 
820,000 530,000 
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_ An imperial edict of December 28, 1872, 
establishes general liability to military service. 
The time of service is three years. ‘he stand- 
ing army in time of peace is 35,564 men. The 
execution of the edict has already begun, but 
has met in several districts with considerable 
opposition.—The navy was composed of nine- 
teen vessels (two iron-clads), of an aggregate 
of seventy guns, and 2,300 horse-power; it 

Was manned by 1,200 men. 
'_ The first railroad of Japan, from Yeddo to 
Yokohama, was opened in November, 1872 ; 
it has a length of eighteen miles, It was 
at once used so much that early in 1873 a 
double track had to be laid. A second rail- 
road, from Hiogo to Osaka, of about equal 
length, was to be opened in the course of the 
year 1874, 

The electric telegraph connects (since the be- 
inning of 1873) the towns of Nagasaki, Osaka, 
0, Kioto, Yokohama, and Yeddo, with each 
other, and with the continents of Asia and Eu- 
rope. The natives have, however, as yet not 
cient skill in telegraphing, and European 
and American merchants prefer to send their 
dispatches by vessel to Nagasaki, whence they 
are forwarded by the Danish Company (Great 

Northern Telegraph). 
« A general. post-office was established in 

February, 1873. 

The division of the year into fifty-two weeks 
has also been adopted; the days are named 


days of light, moon, fire, water, w metal, 
and earth, Sr 


The Japanese Government has continued 
throughout the year to introduce reformatory 
measures in all the department of public 
administration. The numerous mountebanks 
of the country were notified in December, 
1872, that they would be allowed only during 
three years more to exercise their trade; after 
that year they must engage in some useful oc- 
cupation.— Native merchants were authorized 
to construct. several new railroads and tele- 

—On January 1, 1873, the New Year 
was for the first time begun on the same day 
as in the Ohristian era, with the only differ- 
ence that the Japanese count their years from 
the accession to the throne of the first Mikado, 
the year 1873 being in the Japanese era 2523. 
Other reforms beginning in January, 1873, 
were the establishment of an official Govern- 
ment eh meee which has the name Nishin 
Shiyishi, and the publication of a Japanese 
Code: the officers were directed to dress in 
the European fashion. The Shoin, or Council 
of State, is to be enlarged into a hereditary 
Ohamber of the former Daimios, corresponding 
to the English House of Lords. Great efforts 
were made, both by the Government and by 
the communes, to promote the cause of in- 
struction. The former began the establish- 
ment of eight high-schools in different places. 
In Kioto a large hospital was opened under 
the direction of a German physician. On New- 
Year’s day the Emperor, in a solemn andience, 
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received the addresses of the diplomatic corps, 
and on January 10th the Emperor and the 
Empress, surrounded by the ladies of the 
court, received the American and Russian 
ambassadors, who presented their wives. 

Important arapran sai ents were begun in the 
port of Hiogo. The work will continue several 
years, and will require about $10,000,000. 

An order, comprising civil and military 
classes, was established to reward the Japanese 
who in any way may distinguish themselves. 
The medals bear the inscription ‘“ for merit,” 
or “for bravery.” 

On March 12th an embassy was sent to Chi- 
na, to obtain the ratification of the treaty con- 
cluded with that country. It took place on 
April 30th at Tsientsin. The ambassador then 
wentto Peking, where in common with the am- 
bassadors of other foreign powers he was re- 
ceived in the first audience given by the young 
Emperor to the foreign ministers. (See Cura,) 

he relations of Japan to foreign countries 
were on the whole of an amicable character. 
On the island of Saghalien, the northern half of 
which is occupied by the Russians while the 
southern part is claimed by the Japanese, fre- 
uent conflicts occurred between Japanese set- 
p89 and Russian soldiers. The Russians 
opened diplomatic negotiations for obtaining 
possession of the entire island. 

Difficulties with Corea, which refused to pay 
the usual sum, led in October to a ministerial 
crisis. Public opinion was clamorons for a 
declaration of war; but the-ministers were de- 
cidedly opposed to it, and offered their resig- 
nation. After some hesitation, the Emperor 
concluded to retain the ministry, and give up 
the expedition. 

Owing to the remonstrances of the foreign 
Governments, Japan, during the year 1873, put 
an end to the persecution of the native Chris- 
tians. The edict against the Christians was 
officially suppressed throughout the empire. 
In January 84 native Christians of Nagasaki, 
who had been exiled to the province of Kanga, 
were pardoned and sent back to their homes. © 
In April 1,938 other Christians returned from 
their exile in the remotest provinces of the 
empire to their homes in the neighborhood of 
Nagasaki. In several places the edict of toler- 
ation caused profound dissatisfaction, especially 
in the rural districts, in some of which the 
Government had to suppress insurrectionary 
attempts. 

An edict, issued on January 22d, allowed 
the Buddhist priestesses and nuns to marry, 
and abolished the prohibition to eat meat. 
The same directions had been given in favor 
of the Buddhist priests several months ago. 
Both the Buddhist priests and those of the 
Shinto religion were deprived by imperial 
edicts of the salaries which they had formerly 
received from the state; they are henceforth 
to be supported by voluntary contributions. 
The Japanese newspapers were often ridicul- 
ing both creeds and religion in general. 
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The consular reports to the English Govern- 
ment call attention to the difficulties which be- 
set the progress of commerce in Japan. Sir 
H. Parkes points out the potent and injurious 
influence exercised on foreign commerce by 
the Japanese. guilds, These commercial cor- 
porations are allied with the Japanese Govern- 
ment, and extend over the whole country, 
Their proceedings are shrouded in secrecy, but 
the effects of their action are evident. The 
influence of these corporations is said to be in- 
creasing from day to day, constituting a power 
which the foreign houses must necessarily take 
into consideration. Strange to say, some of 
the foreign houses afford aid to these guilds in 
the shape of capital. The guilds also issue pa- 
hg money without limit, being authorized to 

o so by the Government, and this paper 
money is accepted in payment for imports, It 
is true that ero ta is soon cashed; but the 
guilds, nevertheless, have the benefit of a cer- 
tain amount of floating — through the ex- 
istence of this currency. The capital 
by the guilds is furnished to some extent by 
the Government, as also partly by the Japan- 
ese, supplemented—as already observed—by a 
few foreign merchants. These guilds, or cor- 
porations, have grown rapidly since commer- 
cial relations with foreigners became of impor- 
tance, and, in consequence of this system, the 
trade of Yokohama has become a gigantic 
monopoly in the hands of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. This is altogether contrary to the 
letter and spirit of the treaties negotiated by 
foreign powers some time back. h of the 
sige ee then negotiating with Japan provided 

the treaty a special article, establishing the 
right of its own subjects, as also of the Japan- 
ese merchants, to enter into trading relations 
without any official interference. But by 
means of these guilds the J: ese have alto- 
gether evaded the effect of this article in the 
treaties. The vice of the old official system 
continues, and the completeness of the organ- 
ization, together with its recognized power, 
enables it to control—or rather to coerce— 
the trade of the country. The central body at 
Yokohama operates through the corporation 
of the provinces, so as to ‘arrest, weaken, or 
strengthen” the demand for exports and im- 
ports. The institution at Yokohama “fixes 
the price at which its affiliated societies may 
sell their products, or buy those of the foreign- 
ers.” These societies know that all decrees of 
the directors are sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment, and that it is amatter of serious peril to 
resist them. Hence, under the present rule ot 
the Mikado, as formerly under the régime of 
the Daimios, the sales of the products of the 
empire are in the hands of the sovereign or 
his delegates. 

Toward the close of the year the Japanese 
Government was believed to prepare for ob- 
taining redress for the inhumanity exhibited 
by the Formosans toward the crews of cer- 
tain Japanese crafts which have at various 
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times been compelled to put into one of the 
sent baring oaipelaletel aaa 
vernment ig re 
ity upon this score, the Imperial Government 
has opened communication with the Formo- 
san authorities, whose tone, however, hardly 
favors the idea of an amicable settlement. 
In July a serious revolt occurred in the proy- 
ince of oka (in South Japan), o toa 
misunderstanding between Sty cmee or Goy- 
ernment officers and the farmers. ‘The farm- 
ers rose ina body to the number of from 15,- 
000 to 20,000, according to other accounts 50,- 
000, armed with long bamboos, which they 
pointed with iron, and used as spears. Some 
also had guns. They commenced destroying 
all the Government oe they could lay 
their hands upon. ey appear to have be- 
gun at Kokure, or north part of the ‘ 
cutting down all the telegraph-poles, and de- 
stroying the wires and insulators for the entire 
] of the province. On their road they 
pulled down or fired every Government. offi- 
cer’s house, killing the officer if he did not 
make his escape, At Fukuoka they set fire to 
the town in two places, totally destroying the 
Yaski where the telegraph-oflice is situated, 
breaking every thing in the a including 
windows and doors, the roof and flooring not. 
croaning their vengeance. The rebels 
all the official papers and destroyed all the 
spare stores, After the officers had time to 
muster, they brought a 80-lb. into play on 
the rebels, and, after killing about 180 with a 
few rounds of the remainder retreated 
for the time. They next paid their visit to 
every shop in the town of Fukuoka and the 
suburbs where Eu goods or stores were 
sold, breaking and destroying every thing in 
the place. This riot continued for about six 
days, when two regiments of foot (Satsuma 
men) arrived and gave the rebels a warm re- 
ception, killing about 200; the remainder then 
retreated into the surrounding mountains. 
JUDD, G. P., M. D., an eminent statesman 
and councillor of the kingdom of Hawaii, born 
in Paris, Oneida County, N. Y., April 28, 18038; 
died in’ Honolulu, Sandwich Islands, July. 19, 
1873. We have been unable to ascertain wheth- 
er Dr. Judd was a graduate of any or 
where he obtained his medica) education, but 
late in 1827 he received the appointment of mis- 
sionary physician from the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and ar- 
rived in Honolulu in company with Messrs. 
Olark, Andrews, Green, and Gulick, and their 
wives, in March, 1828. In 1840 he aecompa- 
nied Commodore Wilkes in his exploring tour 
through the islands. In 1842 he resigned his 
connection with the mission, and, at the invita- 
tion of Kamehameha III., accepted the position 
of recorder and interpreter to the Government, 
an office somewhat similar to that of poe oaee 
to the King. When Lord George Paulet 
possession of the islands in 1848, Dr. Judd was 
appointed one of the joint commission to rep- 
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resent the King, but soon resigned his office 
when he found the commission bent on abro- 
gating the salutary laws ing licentious- 
ness and crime, which had lately been estab- 
lished. When Admiral Thomas restored the 
sovereignty to Kamehameha ILL, July 31, 1843, 
Dr. Judd was invited by the King to organize 
a ministry, which he did by selecting R. O. 
Wyllie to be Minister of Foreign Affairs, him- 
self Minister of the Interior, and John Ricord 


Attorney-General. This was the first cabinet 


the Hawaiian Government ever had. In the 
following year, 1844 or 1845, the cabinet was 
in to four ministers, and he took the 
rtfolio of the Finance Department, which he 
eld till 1853. In 1849 he accompanied the 
then Princes Liholiho and Lot Kamehameha to 
Europe to make new treaties, and to endeavor 
to settle the difficulty which occurred with 
France in that year. The ten years during 
which he held office were probably the stormiest 
decade in the modern. political history of Ha- 
waii, and it required a man of the firmness of 
Dr. Judd to steer the frail ship of state, which 
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had been launched on astormysea. To histact 
and wisdom, aided by his associates, Wyllie, 
Richards, Lee, Ricord, and Andrews, were the 
Hawaiian people indebted for the admirable 
system of constitutional government then estab- 
lished, and which has secured peace and quiet 
to them for over thirty years. When he en- 
tered the service of the King and organized for 
him a government, he found him encumbered 
with a load of debt, paying exorbitant inter- 

est. By a system of prudent economy and 

rigid circumspection he paid off these debts, 

and established for the Hawaiian Government 

an enviable financial reputation, which it has 

preserved to this day. To him, more than to 

any other man, living or dead, belongs what-- 
ever honor is due for its present national credit, 

as well as for many of the substantial improve- 

ments in the city of Honolulu. But it was as 

a citizen and a warm friend of the Hawaiians 

that his influence for good was most deeply 

felt. Among the older natives, who knew him 

best, he was looked up to as a faithful coun- 

selor, and loved as a father. 
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KALBFLEISOH, Marty, a manufacturer 
and political leader in Brooklyn, N. Y., three 
times mayor of the city ; member of Congress 
from Second District, New York, 1863 to 1865 ; 
born in Flushing, Holland, February 8, 1804; 
died in Brooklyn, February 12,1873. When 
very young he was sent to one of the excellent 
schools of his native city, and prosecuted his 
studies till he had received a very thorough 
education. At the age of eighteen, finding 
few ies for business in Flashing, he 
determined to seck his fortune elsewhere, and, 
with that end in view, took passage in the 
American vessel Ellen Donglass, for Padang, 
on the coast of Sumatra. He arrived safely at 
his destination, but found cholera raging fear- 
fully, and, as the captain of his vessel thought 
it unsafe to remain, Kalbfleisch decided not to 
run any risk himself. He went, accordingly, 
with the American captain to Antwerp, and 
then, at the request of the latter, proceeded to 
France, where they d in commercial 
operations for four years, At Havre the young 
man married, and soon after determined to 
emi to America. In 1826 he sailed for 
the United States, and settled in Harlem. For 
several years he was obliged to work under 
great disadvan’ having only a few ac- 
quaintances, but he finally accumulated enough 
to enable him to engage in the selling of paints 
in asmall way. He started an extensive color 
establishment at Harlem in 1835, but high 
prices made it for his interest to remove his 
factory to Norwalk, Conn. Unfortunately, on 
the eve of ultimate success, his establishment 
was burned to the ground. Disgusted by the 
turn affairs had taken, Mr. Kalbfleisch returned 


to New York, and settled at Greenpoint, L. I., 
in 1842. His family was large, and, there 
being no school in the vicinity where his chil- 
dren could be educated, he immediately applied 
himself to the task of supplying the want. He 
procured the use of a dilapidated school-house 
near Bushwick Church, and the services of a 
teacher; and, afterward, through his efforts 
a new house was built by the authorities, an 

a school district permanently established. 
Meanwhile, the chemical manufactory which 
he had established needed enlargement on ac- 
count of increased business, and he removed 
it to amore desirable site in Brooklyn. Al- 
though Mr. Kalbfleisch had always been inter- 
ested in politics, it was not until 1851 that he 
became a candidate for office, being elected 
supervisor of the old town of Bushwick, and 
holding the position until the consolidation of 
the cities of Williamsburgh and Brooklyn. 
He was appointed one of the commissioners to 
draw up a charter for the consolidation of the 
two cities in 1858, acting as president of the 
board. In the following year he was a candi- 
date for Mayor of Brooklyn, and was defeated 
by George Hall. In 1855 he was elected al- 
derman of the Eighteenth Ward of that city, 
and served in that capacity until May, 1861, 
when he was again placed at the head of the 
city ticket, and this time elected. | While 
mayor, he was chosen, in 1862, as representa- 
tive in Congress from his district. He was 
reélected to the office of chief magistrate of 
Brooklyn in 1867, and, by virtue of his office, 
was a member of various commissions and 
trustee of several institutions, besides being a 
director in two banks, and president of the 
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Prospect Park Fair Ground Association, In 
1869 he was again elected mayor of the city, 
and, two years afterward, when deserted by 
his party, he headed an independent ticket, 
but the late mayor, 8. S. Powell, defeated 
both him and the Republican candidate. Mr. 
Kalbfleisch retired from. business in 1868, leay- 
ing three of his sons to carry on the establish- 
ment under the name of Martin Kalbfleisch’s 
Sons, After the expiration of his term of 
office, he had lived in ease and retirement at 
his private residence, one of the finest in Brook- 
lyn. Mr. Kalbfleisch was a man of culture 
and scholarly taste, and an excellent linguist, 
speaking four languages fluently. 

KANSAS. While the people of Kansas 
were stil] aroused in consequence of the recent 
exposure of the corruption that bad been prac- 
tised in the senatorial elections of 1867 and 1871 
(see Anwvat OycLopzpia for 1872), and while 
a committee of Congress was investigating 
these charges in Washington, a more outra- 
geous case of bribery in the senatorial election 
of 1873 was alleged to have been committed 
and exposed, producing not only great excite- 
ment in Kansas, but a sensation throughout 
the United States. 

On the 29th of January the Legislature was 
in joint convention to elect a United States 
Senator to succeed 8. OC. Pomeroy, whose term 
of office was about to expire. The most prom- 
inent rival candidates were Mr. Pomeroy and 
Jobn J. Ingalls. As the time for the election 
approached, the public interest manifested in 
the matter became all-absorbing, owing, in a 
large measure, to the exposures in relation to 
the previous elections, Consequently, when 
the two branches of the Legislature were as- 
sembled in joint convention, the hall was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. After the 
candidates had been nominated and the ballot- 
ing was about to begin, Colonel A. M. York, 
the Senator from Montgomery County, arose 
and made a most startling disclosure, to the 
effect that he had had several interviews with 
Mr. Pomeroy, in which that gentleman had 
bargained to purchase his vote for $8,000, and 
had actually paid $7,000 of that amount, The 
remarkable sensation caused by this announce- 
ment was made still more impressive when 
Colonel York passed to the presiding officer 
the $7,000 in greenbacks which he had re- 
ceived from Mr. Pomeroy. The facts relating 
to this transaction are given in the speech 
there made by Senator York : 

Before I place in nomination the name of any man, 
Ihave a short explanation to make, and as it con- 
cerns all here present, and is of great importance to 
the State of Kansas, present and future, I desire the 
close attention of the members of the convention to 
what I have to aay. Two weeks ago yesterday, I 
came to Tope, an avowed and earnest anti-Pome- 
roy man. I thought that in his defeat lay the re- 
generation of the State and party, ond cheerfully and 
enthusiastically I allied myself with the anti-Pome- 
roy element in the Legislature. Grave charges had 
been made against Senator Pomery in connection 
with a certain well-known letter to W. W. Rosa. 
These charges had assumed a serious form ina meet- 
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of the anti-Pomeroy caucus a few foe fe ages 
when a man by the name of Clark exhibited $2,000, 
in twenty one-hundred-dollar bills, declaring that he 
had received the same from Mr. yee 
& confession to the effect that he the 
letter and the signature thereto, I had no evidence 
as tothe truth of these ¢ but Mr. Pomercy’s 
name having been associat ith so many ramors 
of a similar nature, that made me give those reports 
credence, though I had no desire to condemn Mr, 
Pomeroy without a hearing. When I came here I 
had been waited upon at various times by ‘ 
of Mr, Pomeroy, who plied me with arguments in 
favor of his preéminent fitness for the position, and 
attestations of his inn of the charges brought 
against him. Iwas asked several times to have an 
interview with Mr. Pomeroy, and finally consented 
if this interview could take place in the presence of 
a third party. Mr. Pomeroy assented to the pres- 
ence of one or any number of my friends. Accord- 
ingly, on Friday last, I waited on Mr. Pomeroy, and 
there, in the presence of Captain Peck and two 
others, we had a brief conversation, Aftera general 
talk about his prospects and other matters 
the campaign, I put to him the question direct: * Did 
you or did you not write the letter signed with your 


name and di to W. W. Ross, and having refer- 
ence to certain profits in Indian st” Inreply he 
handed to me affidavit of J. B. Stewart, and one 


signed by _several-citizens of Lawrence, and asked 
me to read them and say whether 1 thought he was 
the'author of the letter. I replied: ‘* Mr. Pomeroy, 
— have not said whether or not you did write that 
‘oss letter,” and he answered, ‘I did not write the 
letter.” I then said to him: “Mr, Pomeroy, you 
are the most infamous scoundrel that ever w 
the earth, or the worst-defamed man that ever 
stepped on Kansas soil.” The interview ended, and 
as <uppeene all relations between Mr. Pomeroy and 
myself. Buta day or two afterward I was im 
tuned to accord to Mr, Pomeroy a private interview. 
At this time it became apparent to several of the 
anti-Pomeroy members that illicit and criminal 
means were being employed to secure Mr. Pomeroy’s 
reélection, and it became us, as far as it lay in our 
power, to circumvent the employment of them. I 
consulted with the tried and truest friends of this 
movement, Messrs. ee Wilson, Jackson, and 
others, as to the course I should | omg and upon 
their advice I acted. I visited Mr. Pomeroy’s rooms, 
in the dark and secret recesses of the Tefft House, 
upon Monday night, and at that interview my vote 
was bargained for a consideration of $8,000, $2,000 
of which was to be paid to me upon that ev , 
$5,000 the next afternoon, and a promise of the ri 
ditional $1,000 when my vote had been cast in his 
favor. Il now in the presence of this honorable body 
hand over the amount PAY 000 just as I received it, 
and ask that it be coun! by e secretary. [The 
enon advanced and placed upon the chief clerk’s 
osk two pone of money—one open, and amount- 
ing to $2,000, and a brown paper parcel, tied with 
twine, which, upon examination, was found to con- 
tain 85,000 in greenbacks of large eres IR . 
I know that there are many here who may feel dis 
posed to impugn my motives in this matter, who 
may decry the manner of my apy the deep 
and damning rascality which has eaten like a plague 
spot into the fair fame of this glorious young State, I 
am conscious that, standing here as I do, a self-con- 
vieted bribe-taker, I take upon myself vicario 
the odium that has made the name of Kansas ani 
of Kansas politics a hiss and a by-word throughout 
the land. I do not undertake the defense of my act 
any further than it may convey with it its own justi- 
fication, From every part of the State comes a de- 
mand, thunder-toned and unanimons, the hon- 
est masses, whose will has been so long disregarded 
and overslaughed by the corrupt use of money, by 
individuals and corporations, that we make a final 
and irrevocable end of corruptionists. In this mat- 
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ter, I have had the unpleasant and unenviable sensa- 
tion of handling the pitch that defileth, but my feel- 
ings were secondary to the common weal. In fact, 
they were not taken into the account. Ina solemn 
exigency and forlorn hope of this character, I con- 
‘sider it any man’s highest honor, in however ques- 
Semele a guise his service comes, to man the fasene, 
a cause needed its atoning victim, I w 
gladly offer myself as a sacrifice. 

L promised, in consideration of $8,000 in hand paid, 
to vote for Samuel C. Pomeroy, and I here and now 
redeem that pledge, by voting for him for a term in 

, not exceeding twenty years. 


o concluding his remarks, Senator York 
said ; 


I demand, Mr. President and as that the 
actions of Samuel C. Pomeroy in this contest be 
thoroughly exami that the corruption mone 
that lies upon the table be the instrument of retri- 
bution in prosecuting that investigation. I farther 
demand that this iy give to-day such an expres- 
sion of their sentiment in this matter that the 
rege of our glorious young commonwealth 
may be proclaimed throughout the land, and that 
Kansas may stand erect and free among the States 
of the Unio: among the purest, and honored 
throughout the world. The statements I have made, 
gentlemen, are but partial andincomplete. The hour 
or two that I ed in the den of infamy in the 
‘Tefft House let in upon my mind such a flood of en- 
lightenment as to the detestable practices of the 
nsas politician that I have no words in which to 
express the knowledge that I gained of the depth 
of degradation that a Le republican government 
has reached. The disclosures there made implicate 
some of the most prominent and respectable men 
in Kansas. I learned from Mr. Pomeroy’s lips that 
his spies and emissaries were working in our cau- 
cuses to sell us out. These disclosures I will not 
now make. They are sufficient to satisfy me that 
the most conscienceless and infamous betrayer ofa 
solemn oer le gene in him by the will of the 
uel O, Pome: 


le is Sami roy. I have been actuated 
y no motive personal or vindictive in my action 
here to-day. have not made the fight on Mr. 


aa Mr. Ingalls’s interest, or in Mr. Lowe’s 
or Mr. vey’s interest, but in behalf of the out- 
raged and long-s' people of this common- 
wealth, and in the furtheranca of the solemn oath 
I took when I entered these halls as a represent- 
ative of the le. As to the truth of what I have 
stated, I stand in the presence of this august and 
honorable body of ntatives of the sovereignty 
of the people, and before the Almighty Ruler of the 
universe, and solemnly declare and that every 
“eae I have spoken is God’s truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 


The delivery of this speech was followed b: 
ascene rarely witn in a legislative hall. 
A ballot was at once taken, which resulted in 
the election of Mr. Ingalls, not a single vote 
being cast for Mr. Pomeroy. During the same 
day Senator Pomeroy was arrested on a charge 
of bribery, and gave $5,000 bonds for his 
future appearance for examination. He was 
og a ey tacky under pare a. 

e action against him was pending at the 
close of the year. Oolonel York was also ar- 
rested, at the instance of one of Mr. Pomeroy’s 
friends, for receiving a bribe, but the charge 
was soon abandoned. On the same evening 
an immense meeting was held in Topeka, at 
which the following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, By this meeting that the hearty thanks 
of the people of Kansas are due to Colonel A. M. 
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York, the distinguished Senator from Montgomery 
County, for his courageous and self-sacrificing course 
in exposing to the Legislature the nefarious system 
of corruption which has so long disgraced our State. 
We regard his action as patriotic in the highest de- 
gree, as requiring the rarest order of moral courage. 
and as not only justified but tapersously demanded 
by the exigencies of the case. His cause is ours, and 
we will stand by him and protect him to the end, 


On the second day after this remarkable 
occurrence, Mr. Pomeroy addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor of the Atchison 


Champion; 
Torrxa, January 31, 1873. 
Dear Sir: When you left Topeka, I told you I 
would employ my first leisure in detailing to you, 
for the public, the precise nature of the malicious 
conspiracy organized for my defeat, but since the 
pe es to this conspiracy have summoned me before 
e court, to answer to their charges, this is to say 
that, before the judicial tribunal, I, too, am desirous 
and anxious to he Se and have « full investigation 
and a verdict rendered. I only ask a suspension of 
public judgment until a fair errr ean be had in 
the courts, That verdict will decide who has com- 
mitted crime, and the measure of the guilt. 
Very truly yours, 8. C. POMEROY. 


The extraordinary letter referred to in the 
speech above given was as follows: 


[Strict] contenant s 
ASHINGTON, D. C., July 22d. 

W. W. Ross—My pear Sm: Have you yet recom- 
mended any one to sell goods to the Pottawatomies ? 
If not, I have a plan. Mr. J. R. Tappan, of New 
York, will take hold and furnish a splendid lot of 
foods, rovided he gets the license to sell exclusive- 
ly on the reserve at St. Mary’s Mission. 

You can give the Indians an order for goods on 
this store, and these orders are accepted when the 
annuities are paid. This proceeding is recognized 
here at the Department por is all right. 

I send inclosed the form of a letter for you to send 
back to me to give Mr. Dole, but I don’t deliver it 
until Mr. Tappan and Edward Clark, of Lawrence— 
now figuring here in Indian matters, and who have 
an agreement with each other about goods—I say, I 
don’t deliver your recommendation until I have exe- 
cuted to me a contract to have one-fourth of all the 
ee 4 paid to W. #. Gaylord, as my share, and one- 

‘ourth of all profits paid to Mr.—— (name him to 

me), for your share. You and I, through our two 
friends, are to have one-half the profits, and Tappan 
and Clark the other half, and Tappan to do all the 
business, and we to have nothing to do, only to take 
our share of its at each payment. 

Now, if you will fix it up at that end of the line, T 
will see the writings are all executed right to this 
end, and we will be all right. Name the man to rep- 
resent you, with Mr, Gaylord, who represents me. 

You will see from this letter what kind of a rec- 
ommendation to give Mr. Tappan, But don’t fail 
to send it to me, as they must come to terms before 
they get the license. Tappan is a grand fellow. It’s 
allright, Let me hear from you at once. 

Truly, : 8. C. POMEROY. 

P. S.—I find upon reflection that you must send 
these papers through Colonel Branch, at St. Joe. So 
I will make the contract_for myself and you at once, 
and you return the ication and recommendation 
to Dole through Colonel Branch. 

Truly, 8. C. P. 


On the 4th of February, resolutions were 
passed by the Legislature providing for an in- 
vestigation of charges of bribery in the late 
senatorial election, memorializing the U. 8S. 
Senate to investigate the case of Senator Pom- 


eroy, and requesting that gentleman to resign 
his office. Investigating committees were ap- 
pointed both in Topeka and Washington, and 
at once entered upon their duties. Before the 
committee ea by the Legislature, evi- 
dence was adduced to show that attempts at 
bribery had been made in other instances than 
that of Senator York. 

The Legislature adjourned on the 6th of 
March, the House having previously passed 
the following resolution: . 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this House that 
Senator 8, C. Pomeroy used corrupt means in the 
endeavor to secure his reélection, and that he is un- 
poly the confidence and respect of the people of 

sas. 


On the 19th of February, Senator Pomeroy 
appeared in his seat in the Senate, and in offer- 
ing a resolution providing for the appointment 
of a special committee of five, to investigate 
the charges made against him, said: 

Senators as individuals, as well as the country, 
have had their attention called, through the press, to 
the late senatorial election in Kansas, and have had 
some information of the conspiracy there planned, 

lotted, and executed, for the purpuse of accomplish- 
ing my defeat. Upon the subject-matter of that act 
of villainy, unparalleled in wickedness, my lips have 
heretofore been silent for want of a proper place and 
carbs A to speak; I now propose to break this 
silence in your presence. Sir, in presence of my 
fellow-Senators, and before the country, I publicly 
deny the truth of each and every ¢' of bribe: 
and corruption made by the chief instigator of this 
conspiracy, or by whomsoever made. I deny each 
and every statement imputing to me any act incon- 
sistent with moral rectitude or correct conduct, and 
declare all such statements to be totally false. And 
I further specifically deny that 1 ever entered into 
any contract or agreement, directly or indirectly, with 
any man, member of the Kansas Legislature or not, 
for a vote in my favor, or that I ever, directly or 
indirectly, paid ‘any individual one dollar, or any 
other sum, for his vote for me in the State sena- 
torial election, 


The committee, having been promptly ap- 
pointed, proceeded at once to examine the 
principal witnesses in the matter. Mr. Pome- 
roy submitted a statement, denying that he 
ever made any attempt, or commissioned any 
one to do so in his behalf, to influence improp- 
erly the vote of any member of the Legisla- 
ture. He explained the remarkable interview 
with York as follows: 


And now, as to the charge of this Mr. York and 
his associate conspirators, I will say, the true: facts 
have already been stated by witnesses and the trans- 
action already stated to be purely a business one, 
having no relation to his vote, which, on several oc- 
casions, I had learned of his pledging tome, About 
the last of the week the Tuesday set for the 
first ballot, T. B. Eldridge, M. W. Reynolds, Mr. 
De Long, and others, all from his county, assured 
me, with more or less positiveness, of York’s sup- 
port; but some days before I learned that, I had, 
after much deliberation, agreed to aid Mr, B. Pa 
and his associates to start a national bank at Inde- 

denee. Mr. Page had a private bank, and, hav- 
satisfied myself of his ability, capacity, and fit- 
ness for the management of euch an institution, I 
agreed to furnish him with money sufficient, when 
met with his own £265,000, to make a sum sufficient 
to purchase thirty United States bonds of the de- 
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nomination of $1,000 each. page. and was 
anxious to procure the money he left Topeka, 
but I told him it was inconvenient for me to furnish 
over €2,000 then, but 1 would give it soon, and he 
might. depend upon it, and make his rents, 
accordingly. At this time I met at the Teflt House 
W.H. Borland, of the Second National Bank of Leay- 
enworth, who oe ante“ of me if I should not want 
some currency before leaving ae as he thought 
from appearances that my hotel-bills would be large. 
At first I told him no» Next day I met him, and 
said I should like to get $5,000 at forty or sixty days. 

cal heasgue® to help a friend to organize a national 
bank, and he would refund it as soon as he got his 
currency from the Government. He then brought 
me a package said to contain $5,000, which I never 
opened or counted, and gave a note or receipt for it 


at the time, and I put the same in my valise. On 
Monday ni, the 27th, Mr. York came to ey 
to see me, having sent word several times he 


would do so, and at once n to report what had 
been going on at the anti-Pomeroy caucus, and I 
heard him through. Before leaving, he spoke of the 
favor I had ted bis friend, and said Pi 
requested him to get the money and forward it to 
him at Inde ence, and that he (York) would leave 
it soon after election for him. I told him J was not 
prep: at that time to furnish it, annnnen I had 
promiges it to Page before I left the city, I assured 
im of my ¢onfidence, and told him I could furnish 


furnish $5,000 more the next ay. ites — ee 
m five to eig 


om Borland, and neither gave my note to Borland 
nor took a note from him; but, during that day, I 
had seen Mr, King, at one time in com ith 
him, and asked him to see Page before he left the 
city, and inform him of the transaction; but both 
these gentlemen returned, saying they were unable 
to find Page, and I rested in the belief that the trans- 
action was a right, until I heard the misstatements 
of the facts by York on the floor of the joint conven- 
tion. I then denounced it as a conspiracy and plot, 
and told my counsel here, Judge Horton, the wale 
Feet and within a few days left Kansas for Wash- 
in mn. 
On the 8d of March, the last day of Pome- 
roy’s senatorial term, a majority of the com- 
mittee reported that. neither the charges in 
relation to bribing Senator Simpson, of the 
Kansas Legislature, nor those preferred by 
Colonel York, were sustained by evidence. 
Senator Thurman, however, was of opinion 
that in both instances the charges were con- 
clusively proved. 
While this investigation into the charges 
referred against Mr. Pomeroy was proceed- 
ng, another committee of the Senate was in- 
vestigating similar charges of bribery against 
the other Kansas Senator, Alexander Caldwell 
(see Axnvat Oycrop£pt for 1872); but, dur- 
ing the pendency of these proceedings, that 

entleman resigned his seat in the Senate. 

e committee of the Senate subsequently re~ 
ported that Mr. Caldwell was not entitled to 
a seat in that ye th 

On the 26th of March a State Convention of 
farmers was held in Topeka, and was attended 
by about two hundred delegates, representing 
all sections of the State. The convention con- 
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tinued in session two days, and adopted the 
following resolutions: 

Whereas, culture in its various departments is 
the basis of all material ty ; and whereas, 
the burdens and impositions under which it lies 
have become intolerable, therefore the farmers of 
Kansas, in convention assembled, do put forth this 
declaration of their desires and purposes, and state— 

1, Farmers desire to unite in the form of clubs 
unions, or stock associations, for the purpose of 
sho that they cun come together and codperate 
like folks, for a common ; and for the 
moral Foch have upon themselves and the 


rest of man 

2. T associaton for the purpose of con- 
trolling the of their products through their 
own boards of trade, or their own appointed agents, 


profit. 

8. They desire to unite for the purpose of getting 
their supplies at with a reasonable per cent. 
added, to eas collecting and distributing, and 
tnd "Phey desire to codperate for the purpose of 

to ‘or the e of se- 
curing * velnation in freights, end beneking the 
blockade between different parts of the country, by 
P crye by legislative enactments, and by means 
of the courts. 


5. They desire tax reform, the abolition of sine- 
cure offices, the reduction of salaries, rigid economy 
in public expenditures, and the repeal of our present 
iniquitous tax penalties. 

6. They desire home manufactures ; so that mone 
paid for implements may be kept in the State, an 
our populations increased by industrious operatives, 
engaged in creating wealth, rather than in specula- 


nm. 
7. They desire that the balance of our public do- 
main should be kept forever sacred to actual settle- 
ment, and in no contingency be allowed to fall into 
the hands of railroad monopolies and land-sharks. 
Resolved, That is the great want of 
the producing classes at the 


resent time, and we 
recommend every farmer in State to become a 


member of some farmers’ club, grange of the Patrons 
of i ecivegy or other local organization. 

Resolved, hat the taxes assessed and charged 
upon the people, both by national, State, and local 
governments, are oppressive, unjust, and sums 


of money are collected, far beyond the of an 
economical administration of Fi ddads gnper 
Resolved, That we respectfully request our Senators 


and members of to vote for and secure an 
amendment to the tariff laws of the United States, 
so that salt and lumber shall be placed on the free 
list, and that there should be made a material reduc- 
tion in the duty on iron, and that such articles as do 
pod ney the cost of collection be also placed on the 


That we earnestly request the Legislature 
of our State at its next session to enact a law regu- 
lating freights and fares on our railroads, upon a 
basis of justice, and that we further request our 
members of Congress to urge the favorable action of 
that body, where the full power exists beyond all 
doubt, to the same end, and, if need be, to construct 
national highways at the expense of the Govern- 


ment. 

Resolved, That the act passed by the last Legisla- 
ture, exempting bonds, notes, mortgages, and 
ments from taxation, is unjust, oppressive, and a 
vapeur violation of our State constitution, and we 
call upon all assessors and the county boards to see 
that said securities are taxed at their fair value. 

Resolved, That the co of Mp —— 
bonds is pernicious in its effect, and will inevital IY 
bring bankruptey and ruin non the le, ani 
we therefore are opposed to all laws wing the 
issuance of such bonds. 
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Feesolved, That giving banks a monopoly of the 
nation’s currency, thereby compelling the people to 
pay them such interest therefor as they may choose 
to impose, seven-tenths of which interest we believe 
is collected from the farmers, is but little less than 
legalized robbery of the agricultural classes. 

wed, That, for the thorough and speedy ac- 
complishment. of all this, we pledge each other to 
ignore all political preferences and prejudices that 
have swayed us hitherto, to our hurt, and support 
only such men for office as are known to be true 
to our interests, and in whose integrity and honesty 
we have the most implicit confidence. 


The permanent State organization was es- 
tablished by the convention, to be known as 
the “‘ Farmers’ Coéperative Association of the 
State of Kansas,” and having a president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and board of 
directors. 

The object of the Association was declared 
to be the collection of statistics relative to the 
products of the State, their amount, cost, and 
value; to assist the farmers in securing just 
compensation for their labor; to codperate 
with similar organizations in other States in 
procuring cheap transportation, and remuner- 
ative prices for surplus products, and to act gen- 
erally in the interest of the producing class. 

The State Grange assembled in Lawrence, 
July 81st. Among the resolutions adopted 
was one demanding either that farming prop- 
erty be taxed as railroad property is, upon 
the basis of its income, or that railroad prop- 
erty be taxed upon the basis of value, inde- 
pendent of income. 

The following amendment to the constitution 
of Kansas, having been submitted to a popu- 
lar vote in accordance with the action of the 
cs rage at its last session, was ratified by a 
m ae f of 3,051 votes, 82,240 votes being cast 
for, and 29,189 against the amendment : 

That section two, article two, of the constitution 
of the State of Kansas be amended as follows: The 
number of representatives and senators shall be reg- 
ulated by law, but shall never exceed one hundred 
and twenty-five representatives and forty senators. 
From and after the adoption of theamendment the 
House of Representatives shall admit one member 
from each county in which at least two hundred and 
fifty legal votes were cast at the next preceding gen- 
eral election; and each organized county in which 
less than two hundred legal votes were cast at the 
next preceding general election shall be attached to 
and constitute a part of the representative district of 
the county lying next adjacent to it on the east. 


The new Normal School building at Empo- 
ria was formally opened in the latter part of 
March. 

On the 26th of November, Robert Crozier 
was appointed by Governor Osborn to fill the 
vacancy in the United States Senate made by 
the resignation, on the 24th of March, of Sen- 
ator Caldwell. Mr. Crozier established the 
Leavenworth Times in 1857, and was a mem- 
ber of the Free State Territorial Council in 
that year. Upon the resignation of Chief-Jus- 
tice Ewing in 1862 he was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Robinson to fill the vacancy. Since 
then he has mingled but little in politics. 

According to the Auditor’s Report, the total 
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debt of Kansas is $18,379,775, viz.: State, 
$701,745; municipal, $10,749,445; school, 
$1,928,585. The receipts into the Treasury 
during the fiscal year 1873 for the general rey- 
enue fund were $744,857, and the expenses of 
the government $446,376. There has also been 
raed in Png bonnie et: of Mnipa ts out- 
standing at the beginning of the fiscal year u 
ward of $200,000, leaving a balance in the 
Treasury belonging to this fund of $86,001. 
“For the first time since the organization of 
the State,” says Governor Osborn, “the year 
has cl with no warrants outstanding, and 
a balance in the Treasury.” 

A very small proportion of the tax which 
the people are annually called upon to pay is 
for State purposes, The levy to supply the 
general revenue bond in 1873 was four mills on 
the dollar, 

The following statement given in the Audi- 
tor’s Report shows the length of each railroad 
in the State and the value per mile as fixed by 


the Railroad Assessors: 
Number of | Assessed 

NAME OF ROAD. Miles | Valve per | Tyisl Arecured 

operated. Mile. 
Kaneas Pacific......... 476,550 900 745 
Tarnow th Lawrence 381,100 bi ras 
WEBTON,. «500005 : 5,300 
Missouri River, Fort 
& Gulf......... 158,886 7,222 1,147,474 
Afsants BG ne | 496.100 | 8,000 | 9,400,800 
rt ihales 7 * 

EMBin ces cevsignctes 252,980 4,700 1,189,006 
Kaneas Central........ 55,270 8,000 1 
Junction City & Fort 
Central Brauch....-”.; 100,000 S000 400,000 
Leavenworth, Atchison : 

& Northwestern..... 21,155 7,250 1 
St, Joseph & Denver. 187,600 4,700 647,143 
issouri River......... 22,244 8,000 177,952 
St. Lonis, Lawrence & 
Denver, le} 80,600 8,500 107,100’ 
St. Lonis, Lawrence &| 99,250 | 4,000 197,000 
VOT... ccccwccceses 
Doniphan & Wathena.| 15,500 8,000 40,500 
A nu & Nebraska., 4,779 182,619 
Dotals, »-010d.0005%0 2,062,598 $11,704,154 


The Anditor says that the total assessed val- 
ue above Si is too large, some of the roads 
running through unorganized counties where 
no tax is levied or collected. He states the 
correct assessment at $9,676,819. 

Daring 1873 five new counties were organ- 
ized, viz.: Ford, Barbour, Harper, Ness, and 
Comanche, 

The various public institutions of the State 
are reported to be in a satisfactory condition, 
under the law passed by the last Legislature 
providing for the reorgunization of the various 
public institutions, with the exception of the 
penitentiary, new Boards of Regents and Trus- 
tees were appointed in Ape ‘ 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
reports 4,004 school districts, an increase dur- 
ing the year of 585; 121,690 persons enrolled 
in the public schools, an increase of 15,027; 
8,133 school-houses, an increase of 696; value 
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of school-houses, $3,408,956, an increase of 
$563,693. The interest-bearing securities 
belonging to the permanent school fund 
now amount to $1,003,688; $244,586 of this 
rc ongieae has been added to this fund during 

e year. 

The total assessment of real and personal 
property in 1873 was returned at $125,684,162. 
“This sum,” says the Auditor, “is not very 
much in excess of the value of the railroads in 
Kansas, as fixed by railroad authority. It 
proheliy Boe about one-third of the actual 
value @ property of the State. Our laws 
require the assessment of real and 
property ‘at its true value in money,’ but 
these laws are evaded. Some counties that 
are growing in wealth and population return 
each year a smaller assessment-roll. This in- 
ustice to other counties and to the State at 
large has become so glaring that vital changes 
in our assessment and taxation laws are imper- 
me tie pierce at in Ji 

mi to the Legislature in January, 
1874, Governor Osborn recommends the call. 
ing of a Constitutional Convention, and the 
providing for a geological and topographical 
survey of the State; he also favors biennial 
sessions of the Legis] and the election of 
United States Senators by the people. 

KEELER, Ratrn, an American author and 
man of letters, born in Western Oh‘o, in Au- 


gust, 1840; lost, and probably murdered, by 


eing thrown overboard, from a steamer ply- 
ing between Santiago de Cuba and Batabano, 
Cuba, on the night of December 16, 1878. His 
life, though brief, had been singularly eventful. 
His father was an Ohio farmer, and both his 
ferent died before he was eight years old, 

e was sent to Buffalo, to the care of an uncle, 
to be edneated, but was treated so badly that 
after two or three years he ran away and be- 
came cabin-boy on board a lake steamer, and, 
after five or six trips on different pea: became 
a train-boy on the Michigan Southern id, 
and, when tired of this, joined one strolling 
of minstrels after another, finally becoming con- 
nected with what was called the “ Floating 
Palace,” a large steamboat fitted up for show 
and theatrical purposes, on which he traversed 
most of the Southern and Western rivers. In_ 
this sort of life he continued from the age of 
twelve to fourteen or fifteen. Passing Cape 
Girardeau one day, in the “ Floating Palace,” 
he saw the boys of Bt. Vincent’s College, at that 
old French town, out on the lawn at play, and 
at once determined to become a student there, 
He was obliged to go to Galveston first to ful- 
fill an rye gory but as soon as possible 
returned, with bat $35 in his pocket, to Cape 
Girardeau, where he was kindly received, and 
remained for sixteen months, acquiring a 
perfect mastery of French, and considerable 
classical education, Leaving there he went 
to Toledo, Ohio, where he was for a time a 
clerk in the post-office. He then entered an 
advanced class in Kenyon College, Gambier, 
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Ohio, and remained there nearly two years, 
supporting himself most frugally. He then 
obtained some employment by which he saved 
$181, and determined to go to Europe. He 
went to New York as a cattle-drover, took a 
Sin of oop to London, viewed the World’s 
Fair of 1862, then in progress, went to Paris and 
saw Parisian life, until he had but about $80 left, 
when he took the railway train for Heidelberg, 
became a student in the Karl Rupert Univer- 
sity, made pedestrian tours as a German stu- 
dent Italy, Tyrol, Switzerland, Bel- 
gium, and ce, eking out his nty re- 
sources by correspondence with New York, 
London, and Edinburgh periodicals. He re- 
mained at Heidelberg till he had received his 
diploma, then down the Rhine, passing 
Belgium and Holland, and finally, 
an obscure garret in the Quartier Latin, 
in Paris, where meeting George Alfred Town- 
send, he was advised to write for some English 
and, his article being accepted and 
paid for, he went to Florence and lived on the 
proceeds all winter. He had sent another 
article to the London magazine, which was 
rejected, but he had forwarded it to an Edin- 
burgh magazine, from which he had heard noth- 
i? some months. His resources bein 
exhausted he went to Leghorn and persuad 
an American captain to take him to Boston on 
credit, his money being $50. On his 
arrival he found a letter forwarded to him 
containing a draft on London for the article 
sent to Edinburgh, which enabled him to pay 
for his passage and go on to Toledo, from which 
place he had been absent about twenty-eight 
months, and at an expense of a little more 
than $300. He next went to California, where 
he ren two or three years teaching foreign- 
ers English, and writing for the California 
journals; then returned to New York as cor- 
respondent for the Alta California. While 
in this position he began to write for the 
Atlantic Monthly, to which he contributed 
his “Three Years a Negro Minstrel,” and a 
“Tour of Europe for $181.” He was also 
in lecturing to some extent for this 
and subsequent years. In 1869 he wrote re- 
views, and revised proof-sheets on that maga- 
zine, and in January, 1870, he became with Mr. 
Waud artist-editor of Hvery Saturday. This 
work continued until that paper ceased to be 
an illustrated journal, and the descriptive arti- 
cles were ie here a nl character. His 
engagement ha closed, he went again to 
Europe, reported the proceedings of the High 
Court of Arbitration, and devoted some mont 
to travel. On his return, Mr. Keeler, besides 
preparing a work for the press, engaged in 
general literary work, writing for the Atlantic, 
and being a special correspondent for several 
papers. The Tribune had engaged him as cor- 
respondent at Kelley’s Island in the summer 
of 1873, and special correspondent in pe ee] in 
November, 1873, and it was while engaged in 
this duty that he came to his untimely end. 
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Aside from his magazine articles, Mr. Keeler 
had published three volumes, “Gloverson and 
his Silent Partner,” published in 1868, and 
written in California; ‘‘ Vagabond Adven- 
tures,” a sort of autobiography, 1872; and a 
translation. of George Sand’s “Marquis de Vil- 
lemer,” 1873. He was at work before his 
death on a biography of John Brown—Ossa- 
watomie Brown. 

KEENE, Lavra, a well-known actress and 
theatrical manager, born in England in 1830; 
died in Montclair, N. J., November 6, 1878. 
She was of humble parentage, and compelled 
through her childhood to earn her own living. 
Her eighteenth year found her a bar-maid in a 
public-house contiguous to a theatre, where 
she subsequently obtained employment as a 
ballet-girl, and from step to step made her 
way upward in her profession. Through the 
advice of a friend, she began a course of study 
and improved so rapidly that she was em- 
ployed by Madame Vestris, afterward Mrs. 
Charles Matthews, who was then managing a 
London theatre. She was there in 1852 when 
Mr. Wallack engaged her to come to this 
country as leading actress in his new theatre 
near the corner of Broome Street and Broad- 
way, where she acted Albina Mandeville, in 
the play of “ The Will.” Her. success was im- 
mediate and decided. She subsequently went 
on a starring tour through the States, also 
visiting Oalifornia and Australia. Returning 
to New York in 1855, Miss Keene opened the 
Metropolitan Theatre, afterward called the 
Winter Garden, styling it ‘“‘ The Varieties.” 
The following season it was purchased by Wil- 
liam E. Burton, when she secured the Olympic, 
and openedit in 1856 as Laura Keene’s Theatre, 
with the play “‘ As you Like it.” This house 
she continued to direct for four or tive years 
with variable success, and it was during this 
period that “ Our American Cousin” was pro- 
duced, and Mr. Sothern’s fortunate hit of 
“Lord Dundreary” was made. Another 
great success was ‘‘ The Seven Sisters,” which 
ran 169 nights. This play was the first of the 
great runsin this city, and the precursor of the 
“Black Crook.” She continued to manage 
the theatre until the season of 1863-64, when, 
the theatre property being in litigation, it 
by some means came into the possession of 
Mr. John Duff, who assumed, with Mrs. John 
Wood, the management of it. It then became 
known as the Olympic Theatre. Miss Keene 
then, after a brief visit to Europe, began a 
starring tour, She organized a company and 
appeared principally in the Southern States, 
In April, 1865, she appeared at Washington, 
and it was while witnessing her performance 
of Florence Trenchard, inthe comedy of “ Our 
American Cousin,” that President Lincoln was 
assassinated. While managing her last New 
York theatre she married Mr. John Lutz, her 
business manager, and from that time her 
popularity began to wane. After his death 
she announced her retirement from the stage. 
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Establishing herself in New York, she began 
the publication of a Fine-Art Journal, which, 
however, did not meet with distinguished sue- 
cess. She conducted it, nevertheless, for some 
time. Though she bad announced her retire- 
ment from the stage, the fascinations of the 
foot-lights were too strong for her, and she re- 
turned to her art, but it was for a brief period. 
Consumption, which had seized upon her a 
long time before, had made such inroads upon 
her constitution, that her strength was not equal 
to the work. As an actress Miss Keene ex- 
celled in comedy; she was sympathetic in her 
expression, and in the parts she assumed rare- 
ly failed to enlist the sympathies of her audi- 
ence. 

KENNEDY, Jouy A., a prominent official 
of New York City, collector of assessments, 
and, for ten years, Superintendent of Poli 
born in Baltimore, Md., August 9, 1803; di 
in New York City, June 20, 1878. His fa- 
ther was from the north of Ireland, and had 
been for many years a teacher in Baltimore. 
He received a good education, and came to 
New York while still a young man, In that 
city he established with his brother a store for 
the sale of painters’ supplies, and, though not 
very successful in mercantile pursuits, he en- 
tered with great zeal into politics, and was an 
active member of the Tammany Society. In 
1849 he was appointed a Commissioner of Emi- 
gration, and, immediately upon assuming his 
official duties, he made war upon the hordes 
of swindlers who had long preyed upon the 
immigrants, who, in those days, made the trans- 
atlantic voyage almost exclusively in sailing- 
vessels. In 1854 he was elected a member of 
the Common Council on the Free-Soil ticket, 
having become identified with that party after 
the division between the “Barnburners” and 
the “Hunkers.” Subsequently, he was ap- 
pointed superintendent of Castle Garden, 
when the city acquired that historic place for 
the reception ofimmigrants. He served in this 
capacity during several years, and meanwhile 
continued energetically his efforts for the 

rotection of immigrants against swindlers. 

n 1858 he was one of twelve supervisors 
elected on a general ticket under the charter 
of 1857. Serving in this position during 1858 
and 1859, he resigned in 1860 to become Sn- 
perintendent of the Metropolitan Police, in 
place of Amos Pillsbury, and he was the third 
and last superintendent of that body, which 
was superseded by the present Municipal Po- 
lice. Assuming the duties of his new and im- 
portant position, on June 1, 1860, he became 
very conspicuous by reason of his combative- 
ness and strong self-will. During the draft 
riots he was severely beaten by a mob, while 
he was protecting the office of the provost- 
marshal, at Third Avenne and Forty-sixth 
Street, on the morning of July 14, 1863. He 
had marched to the office of the provost-mar- 
shal at the head of a body of officers, and 
while stationing his men, he became separated 
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from them, and found himself suddenly sur- 
rounded by infuriated rioters, who dragged 
him into a vacant lot and beat and kicked him 
most peel. Before he could be rescued by 
his officers, he had been so badly injured that 
he was utterly incapacitated for active duty 
for several months, during which Thomas O, 
Acton, then president of the Board of Police 
Oommissioners, assumed the duties of 
superintendent. During his maltreatment by 
the mob, Superintendent Kennedy received a 
severe lacerated wound of the leg, which crip- 
pled him permanently, and, never ‘healing, 
was a constant source of pain and discomfort. 
Upon returning to duty he was appointed Pro- 
vost-Marshal of New York City, as well as 
superintendent of police, and he continued to 
serve in this double capacity during the civil 
war. Among the liquor-dealers he acquired 
many bitter enemies through his zealous ef- 
forts to enforce the Metropolitan Excise Law 
in its most restrictive provisions. While thus 
engaged, he was served with a remarkably 
large number of injunctions restraining him 
from interference with liquor-dealers who had 
failed to comply with the law as construed 
by himself and the commissioners of excise. 
In 1867, however, the Court of Appeals hay- 
ing declared the excise law constitutional, he 
continued its enforcement with renewed rigor, 
and, it is said, could seldom be wenruies upon 
to listen to complaints of any kind made b 
liquor-dealers against officers of the Metropoli- 
tan Police. He was, however, a strict disci- 
plinarian, though he was always ready to sus- 
tain his officers with all his power against 


injusitce. His strong self-will and persistency 
in interpreting criminal laws according to his 
own ideas involved him in many disputes 


with judges and police justices, but, with the 
we influence wielded by him, he almost 
nvariably succeeded in overcoming all ob- 
staclesto his plans. Upon the repeal of the 
Metropolitan Police Law, he resigned his posi- 
tion on April 11, 1870, after having served for 
ten years, and was succeeded, on the 16th of 
the same month, by John Jourdan, deceased, 
who was the first superintendent of the present 
Municipal Police. Upon his retirement from 
the Police Department, ex - Superintendent 
Kennedy was chosen president of the Avenue 
© Railroad Company, and remained in that 
position for about two years, when he was 
pointed collector of assessments, in which ca- 
pacity he served till his death. His death— 
from heart-disease—was believed to have been 
indirectly the result of the terrible injuries he 
received from the mob ten years before. 

KENTUCKY, The session of the Legisla- 
ture of Kentucky which began in December, 
1872, continued, after a recess for the Christ- 
mas holidays, until the 22d of April. It was 
greatly prolonged by the consideration of the 
code of revised statutes which had been sub- 
mitted by the commissioners appointed for 
that purpose. It was ultimately adopted. 
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The question of removing the State capital 
to Louisville was agitated, and majority and 
minority reports were made on the subject by 
members of a special committee to which it 
was referred, but no action was taken. 

On the 22d of January, Willis B. Macher 
was elected to the United States Senate, to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by the death of Hon. 
Garrett Davis, by a vote of 104 to 18 for R. 
T. Baker, on a joint ballot of the two Houses, 

The election of Representatives to Co: 
in 1875, and thereafter, was fixed to be held on 
the first Monday in August. 

A movement looking to the calling of a con- 
vention for the revision of the constitution 
was inaugurated, but met with little encour- 
agement, and was abandoned. A resolution 
was also offered, but never acted upon, direct- 
ing an inquiry into the expediency of the State 
assuming the business of fire, marine, and life 
insurance for her citizens, 

The question of providing greater accommo- 
dations for the insane occupied considerable 
attention and resulted in the passage of an 
act providing for a third and fourth lunatic 
phn The third asylum is to be a new in- 

tution, the location of which is to be deter- 
mined by commissioners. Buildings already 
in existence at the capital were designated for 
the use of the fourth, and orders were given 
in September by the Governor for the transfer 
to these of such insane ee ee as were con- 
fined in the jails of the State, 

An act was passed during the session pro- 
viding for a geological and mineralogical survey 


of the State. It required the Governor to ap- 
point a State with two assistants “to 
commence carry on, with as much expe- 


dition and dispatch as may be consistent with 
minuteness and accuracy, a thorough geologi- 
eal, mineralogical, and chemical survey of this 
State, with a view to determine the order and 
comparative magnitude of the several strata 
or geological formations of this State, and to 
discover and examine all beds or deposits of 
ore, coal, flora, and such other mineral sub- 
stances as may be useful or valuable, and to 
analyze the same, and to perform such other 
duties as may be necessary to make a full and 
complete geological, mineralogical, and chemi- 
cal survey of this State.” The geologist and 
his assistants are required to make thorough 
exploration in each county of the State be- 
ginning with the mineral regions, and on the 
Ist of a ber of coors ain to make a re- 
port of the p of said survey, accom- 
panied with a maps, drawings, and speci- 
mens, as may be necessary and proper to ex- 
emplify and elucidate the same, to the Gov- 
ernor, who shall lay such report before the 
General Assembly.” 

The following resolutions received the ap- 
proval of the Senate by a vote of 21 to 9: 


Whereas, The recent Congress of the United States 


passed an act increasing the salary of the President 
of the United States to the cain of fifty thousand 
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dollars per annum, and that of the members of Con- 
gress to seven thousand five hundred dollars; and 
said act, being retrospective in its operations, pro- 
vides for the payment of said increased 5; to 
members of Congress for the whole term then about 
to expire, thereby taking out of the Treasury of the 
United a and appropealing to their own use, 
in violation of good faith, and contrary to the prin- 
ciples of justice and equity, five thousand do 
each: therefore,— 

Resolved by the General A of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky, That the action of the Congress 
of the United States, in enacting said law, is a fla- 
grant violation of the will of the people, as repeat- 
edly expressed by them in conventions and through: 
the public press, the people being unalterably in 
favor of retrenchment and reform, and against such 
reckless and needless expenditure of the public 
money, 

Resolved, That the conduct of the members of 
Congress who voted for and sanctioned the passage 
of said act is meee ae in the highest degree, 
and meets with unqualified disapproval and con- 
demnation of this General Assembly, and should be 
rebuked by every patriot in the land, irrespective of 


Pa Dolved, That we commend the course of the 
members of the Senate and House of Representatives 
wae cy to vote for or sanction such iniquitous 
ation, 
ved, That we condemn, in unmeasured terms 
extrav: ce and reckless legislation, whether it 
occurs in the State or national Government, and 
recommend that those who peceripete therein should - 
be held to strict accountability, m 
The following “act to amend the revenue 
laws,” which was passed, sets forth pretty 
clearly the financial condition of the State, and 
its virtual freedom from indebtedness: 


Whereas, The Anditor’s Hy ok} shows that the 
total redeemable bonded indebtedness of the State, 
on the 10th day of October, 1872, was only $966,394, 
of which sum $639,394 is either due, or is falling 
due, during the year 1873, including the $200,000 o 
8 per cent. bonds, which are redeemable on the 13th 
day of deasengg! £ 1873, at the pleasure of the State ; 
and whereas, the same report shows that, at the 
same date, there was in the Treasury to the credit of 
the Sinking Fund, and loaned to banks on short 
time the sum of $1,691,991.80, with which to pay 
said bonded indebtedness of $966,000,304; and 
whereas, it appears from the report of the Auditor 
that the present resources of the revenue proper are 
not udequate to pay the necessary current expenses 
of the State; now, for the purpose of increasing 
said resources, and at the same time providing 
amply and securely for the payment of the entire re- 
ty bonded indebtedness of the State set forth 
above— 

Szorton 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, That the Com- 
missioners of the Sinking Fund are authorized and 
directed to invest so much of the means at their 
command, and under their control, in five- twenty 
gold-bearing interest bonds of the United States, as 
may be amply and fully sufficient to redeem the 
whole amount of the redeemable bonded indebted- 
ness of the State, with the interest thereon, not ex- 
ceeding $1,000,000 in amount, and not less than 
$350,000 ; which said bonds, when purchased, shall 
be held by said commissioners solely and exclusively 
for the purpose for which they are directed to be 
purchased; and they shall not be sold or otherwise 
used or disposed of than herein provided. Thesaid 
commissioners may, however, in their discretion. 
for purposes of safety and convenience, deposit said 
bonds in any one of the chartered banks of this 
State, or in the Bank of America im the city of New 
York. 
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Sxo. 2, That it shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund, when they have pred 
complied with and executed the first section of 


col 
time, into the Revenue Department, except the five 
conte on each $100 of the taxable property of the 
State now collected by law for Sinking-Fund pur- 
poses, This last amount shall continue to be paid 
into the Treasury to the credit of the pee d 
as now required by law, and shall be kept as a 
sacred fand to pay the accruing interest on the 
school-debt, 


An act was passed providing that “if any 
person or persons shall, by means of violence 
to person, family, or property, prevent, hinder, 
control, or intimidate, or shall by such means 
attempt to prevent, hinder, control, or in- 
timidate any person from exercising or in ex- 
ercising the right of suffrage to whom such 
right is secured by law, or shall on account of 
any vote that a voter may give at any election 
‘in this Commonwealth, use any violence to 
such voter’s person, family, or property, he or 
they shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and on 
conviction thereof be fined not less than $100, 
or imprisoned not less than one month, nor 
more than one year, or both so fined and im- 
prisoned, at the discretion of the jury.” 

Perhaps the most important act of the ses- 
sion was one for the suppression of lawlessness. 
The Governor had urged upon the Legislature 
the necessity of taking some action in this 
matter, and public meetings had been held in 
Franklin County and elsewhere, demanding 
that something be done. At one of these 
meetings the following resolutions were adopt- 
ed, showing the condition of things in and 
about Franklin County, and the spirit dis- 
played by the better portion of the citizens: 

Whereas, A spirit of outlawry has been rife in 
this and several adjoining counties for many months, 
manifesting itself in numerous and bloody deeds o: 
violence, which have created a sense of general in- 
security among peaceable and law-abiding citizens, 
brought the administration of law into Leen A 
entailed heavy losses upon almost every material in- 
terest of the county, and cast great reproach upon 
the community and State: therefore, we, a yo 

rtion of the law-respecting and determined to be 

w-supporting citizens, of Franklin County, in public 
meeting assembled, do hereby express our utter de- 
testation of all such brutal acts, and their cowardly 
perpetrations ; and— 

1, Resolved, That these and all similar patenges 
upon law, individuals, and society, must and shall at 
once cease in this county, at least, and to that end 
we hereby pledge ourselves, individually and col- 
lectively, both in our means, and, if necessary, in 
our persons, for their suppression. 

2. We call upon all officers of the law, city, 
county, and State, for the exercise of increased vigi- 
lance for the discovery and arrest of such offenders, 
and greater determination in the execution of the 
laws against outlawry and crime of every character, 
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promising them the active cod ion of all good 

citizens 4 their efforts to maintain law and order in 

that 4 VP ctslatas in session is respect- 
3. the ure now 

fully, but seraestiy] requested to prom 7 


enact 

into haw o - for oe ae velyoe o * 
ecesaary crime the Commonwei to the 
H of Repr tatives by ‘the iy gepted to the 


tee of that body, and again referred to the Commit- 
tee on Revised Biatutes with an additional section, 
investing the Governor with increased discretionary 
powers lor enforcing the provisions of said act, as 
also all other penal and criminal laws of the State, 
whenever in his judgment the exercise of such 
powers becomes necessary, . 


The act passed provides for the punishment 
by severe penalties of any person who shall 
“send, circulate, exhibit, or put up any threat- 
ening notice or letter, signed with such per- 
son’s own or another’s name, or anonymous- 
ly;” also any two or more persons who shall 
“confederate, or band themselves Bees eo 
for the purpose of intimidating, al ing, or 
disturbing any person or persons, or to do any 
unlawful act;” or any two or more persons 
who shall “unlawfully confederate, or band 
together, and go forth armed and disguised.” 
Special punishment is provided where any in- 
jury shall result to person or property by 
reason of any of these cabinet aate: The 
Governor is empowered to offer rewards from 
$100 to $500 for the apprehension and convic- 
ee of caeaeen - nae 

vernor Leslie, in his message to the Legis- 
lature in December, declared that lawlessness 
still prevailed in certain quarters, and recom- 
mended that “the law shall provide that if in 
any county or district where this character of 
disorders shall prevail it shall be found that 
the people, either from complicity or sympath 
with the wrong-doers, or from culpable indif. 
ference and disregard of their duty as citizens, 
shall make no earnest effort to detect and bring 
the perpetrators of crime in their midst to just 
punishment, then shall the Executive be em- 
powered, without waiting for an application 
from the local authorities, to appoint a com- 
missioner of inquiry, who, after being duly 
commissioned, and having taken an oath forthe 
faithfal ah awe g A of his duties, shall pro- 
ceed to the county, district or neighborhood, 
where the disorder Unto and hold an ex- 
amining court, for the purposes of inquiring 
into the alleged offenses and ty ee arrest 
of the guilty parties. And, that he may be 
fully protected while engaged in the discharge 
of his duties, as well as to secure the execution 
of his orders, he should be furnished with a 
sufficient guard of select men, vested with con- 
stabulary power, to be appointed and placed 
under his control by the Governor, with 
authority to increase the number should he 
deem it necessary. He should be invested, to 
the extent of his commission, with the same 
power and jurisdiction possessed by any other 
court of inquiry in the State, and also with 
the inquisitorial powers of a grand-jury. He 
should be empowered to direct and cause to 
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be arrested and brought before him all per- 
sons suspected of offenses to which his juris- 
diction extends, hear the evidence in the case, 
and if, in his judgment, the proof establishes 
the guilt of any of the parties charged, or is 
sufficiently strong that a trial should be had 
in the Cireuit Court, he shall commit ie 
or hold to bail such guilty parties for trial in 
the Circuit Court of the county.” 

There was a convention of the Démocratic 
party at Frankfort, on the 1st of May, the main 
purpose of which — to have ore — 
a reorganization of the y machinery, 
to set forth the teed ney which it acts, 
The resolutions were as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Union was formed by 
and is composed of coequal sov States, and its 
Government no: d powers, 


possesses none but delegate 
all other pare not prohibited to the States eta 
reserved by the several States respectively, and 
attempts to exercise any power in violation of these 
fundamental principles are subversive of the Consti- 
tution, in direct conflict with the rights of the State, 
and destructive of the interests of the people. 

That while we earnestly maintain that 
the Fi - Arar mg oe sedulously — 
tained exercise of ev wer dele- 
gated to ivin the Constitution, earefuly tnd stri 
as the established means of securing jus- 
tice and among the several States, the 
chosen medium of communication between them and 
other nations, and to perfect means of defense 

foreign aggression, we hold it to be essential 
to the preservation of the liberties of the citizen 
thet sighted penton abel Be. mrstnesined in al 
r ignity, an ity, as the most com- 
potent end Mettable sdinintorrstoxd of their own do- 
mestie concerns, and the surest bulwarks against 
anti-republican tendencies, Bane a 

That every ati on the of the 
Federal Racuemetinaens power not delegated 
to it in the Constitution, or to exercise a delegated 
toh in a manner not therein prescribed, is an act 


usurpation the instant and 
aaanae of a 


on 
tion of our Federal system and the consolidation of 
all power in a cen despotism; and as a most 
alarming instance in point, we denounce, as we feel 
that all good men should everywhere, the atrocious 
conduct of present Administration toward the 
sovere Louisiana. 

That the only power delegated to Con- 
gress to ‘arose laws upon the people consists in the 
right to collect revenue, for the purpose of paying 
the current expenses of the Government, and for the 
payment of the Federal debt; and all other duties 
imposed for the purpose of protecting one class of 
labor at the expense of another, are in violation of 
the Federal compact, and subversive of the rights 
oF Ped? That justice to the people Il as the 

the as well as 

dictates of common honesty demands the most rigid 
economy in the administration of both the State 
and the Federal Government, the speedy and the 


impartial a ment of all abuses of public trust 
of whatever obaranter or description, h before 
the established tribunal of justice and the bar 


of popular judgment ; that a zealous care of the elee- 
tive franchise recognized by the founders of our 
Government as the exclusive property of the several 
States, and the palladium of their independence, is 
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essential to the perpetuity of our republican institu- 
tions in the preservation of civil liberty itself re- 
wires at all times and under all circumstances the 
a ree subordination of the military to the civil 
autho! . 

Ftesolved, Referring to the spirit of generosi 
sympathy *which the Deeaeeaay has iifosint? bem 
hibited to our citizens of foreign birth as a guaran- 
tee of our sincerity, we will in the future, as we have 
always done in the past, extend a cordial and hospi- 
table welcome to the honest, industriou: intelligent 

t, not only to the rich fields of enterprise 
present in our State, but to a just participation in our 
rights as freemen, 

Leesolved, That the Democracy of Kentucky, for- 
getting all past political differences, and looking to 
the best interests of the whole country, cordially in- 
Vite all who are opposed to corruption and consolida- 
tion to codperate with them. 

There were no important elections in the 
State this year. The islature reassembled 
on the 2d of December, but no measures of 
importance had received its sanction before 
the close of the year. 

KHIVA, one of the khanates of Independent 
Toorkistan, attracted in 1878 the attention of 
the civilized world by the war bettyeen its 
ruler and Russia. . It. was, bounded, before the 
war with Russia, north by the Sea of Aral and 
Russia, east by Russia aud Bokhara, south by 
the territory of the Toorkomans, many tribes 
of which are nominally tributary to the Khan, 
Its frontier in the south and the west is en- 
tirely undefined, and the estimates of the area 
therefore widely differ, according to the greater 
or smaller extent of the Toorkoman territory 
which is included in the. dominions of the 
Khan. While formerly as many as 150,000 
square miles were set. down for Khiva, recent 
qarerechen give to it no more than 54,000, 

e population was estimated by Balbi at 
800,000, by Fraser at 1,500,000, by Abbott at 
2,600,000, while Vambéry gives no estimate. 
According to Russian accounts, the lists of 
population found in the archives of the kha- 
nate, showed the settled population to live’in 
60,000 homes, and to amount to about 300,000 
persons, The nomad population lived in about 
12,000 kiditkas (tents of Khirgeez), and 20,000 
tents of Karapalkacs; in all, about 120,000 
eet giving an aggregate population of the 

hanate of about 460,000. Deducting the popu- 
lation of the territory ceded to Russia, the ag- 
gregate population of the khanate after the 
war is believed not to exceed 280,000 persons. 
The chief portion of the country is an oasis, 
on both sides of the Amu Darya, having a length 
of about 230 miles, and an area of only about 
2,100 square miles. It is made fertile and in- 
habitable by a number of canals proceeding 
from the Amu. As far as the country is irri- 
gated by canals, it produces corn, rice, silk, 
cotton, fruit, wine, and melons. The nomads 
in the steppe breed cattle, excellent horses, and 
many camels, The bulk of the native popula- 
tion consists of Tadjiks, here called Sarts, who 
constitute the laboring class, while the Usbeks 
are the dominant race. In the towns many 
Jews are found; in the steppes, Toorkomans, 
Kirgheez, and Karakalpacs. With the excep- 
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tion of the Jews, they are all Soonnite Mo- 
hammedans, and therefore enemies of the 
Shiite Persians, of whom as many as 40,000 
were held as slaves, the city of Khiva being 
the great slave-mart of Independent artary. 
Shawls and other fabrics for expert are woven 
by the women. Caravans annually convey 
agricultural uce, silk, cotton, etc., to Oren- 
burg, and Cabool, to be exchanged 
for Russian and Western s. The Khan is 
despotic; his title is Taksir-Khan; he receives 
two tomans of tax annually from each family, 
thereby a revenue of over $1,250,000 per 
annum, in addition to the profits of traffic in 
slaves, and imports on caravans. His standing 
army numbers from 15,000 to 30,000 horse- 
men. The capital, Khiva, is situated on a canal 
connected with the Amu, on a cultivated plain, 
and has some mosques and several Moham- 
medan schools, one founded in 1842 by Me- 
hemmed Emir Khan, with accommodations for 
260 students. It is surrounded by walls, and 
has a cidatel, in which the Khan resides. Its 

pulation is from 13,000 to 20,000. The most 
important of the other places are, New Ur- 
gentsh, 23 miles northeast of Khiva, with about 
20,000 inhabitants, the chief seat of the in- 
dustry; and Hasarasp, 46 miles east of Khiva, 
celebrated for its cloths. Old Urgentsh, the 
former capital of the khanate, is now a village, 
with but few remains of its former splendor. 
The present Khan of Khiva, Seid Mehemmed 
Rakhim, is only twenty-six years old, and is 
the tenth of his dynasty. 

As the negotiations between the Khan and 
the Russian Government* led to no definite 
result, the preparations for a decisive cam- 
paign were, in the first months of the year 
1878, completed as rapidly as possible. The 
expedition consisted of about 15,000 men, and 
was placed under the supreme command of 
General Kaufmann, the Governor-General of 
Russian Toorkistan. It advanced against Khiva 
in three different directions: an Orenburg 
corps from the north, a Caucasian corps from 
the Capsian Sea in the west, and a Toorkistan 
corps from the east, each corps numbering 
about 5,000 men. 

The Orenburg corps, which was commanded 
by General Werewkin, left Orenburg, Orsk, 
and Uralsk, in the middle of February, and in 
the beginning of April concentrated at Em- 
binsk, the military at the upper Emba, a 
river falling into the northern part of the 
Caspian Sea. Marching southward from Fort 
Embinsk, it arrived on April 18th (new style 
80th) at Issen Tohagyl, a place situated at 
the southern extremity of the Great Barszuki 
Desert, on the Tchernicher Bay (northwestern 
bank of the Sea of Aral. Here it halted for 
several days. It was supplied with provisions 
for eighty days. 

The Cancasian corps consisted of a division 
starting from Krasnowodsk, under Colonel 


* See Auunsoan Annvat Crciorapia for 1872, article 
Rossa. 
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Markosov, who in 1872 had explored the coun- 
try between the Caspian Sea and Khiva; and 
a second one, under Colonel Lamakin, which 
started from the peninsula of Mangyshlak. 
Colonel Markosov had several encounters with 
the Teke-Toork whose territory he had 
to cross, and advanced through 
dried-up channel of the Amu Darya (Oxus 
over Buurudgi as far as Igdy, from where he 
was to march over Dudur to Ismyshyr, which 
is only ag Ainge (one verst=0.66 mile) dis- 
tant from Khiva, In Igdy he found that the 
terrible heat and the waterless, sandy deserts 
would place insurmountable obstacles in his 
way, and he therefore returned to the 

Sea. The division of Colonel Lamakin was~ 
more successful. It left Kinderli Bay on April 
14th (26th), reached on April 19th (May 1st) 
Bish-akty, where a redoubt was erected and a 
garrison of two companies of infantry sta- 
tioned, and on May Ist (18th) arrived at Ilte- 
idshe. From there it was to have marched to 
Aibugir, at the southern extremity of the bay 
of the same name (a southern, dried-up elon- 
gation of the Sea of Aral), but orders were 
received by General Werewkin to form a june- 
tion with him at Urgu, at the northern ex- 
tremity of the Bay of Aibugir. Before they 
reached Urgu, they learned that General We- 
rewkin had advanced from that place along 
the canal of Djana-Djap upon Khungrad in 
Khiva, where a part of the Khivan army was 
stationed. Colonel Lamakin therefore fi ed 
in foreed marches the route taken by General 
Werewkin. The latter occupied Kh don 
May 20th, routed the Khivans, and advanced 
upon Khodjeili and New Urgentsh. At a small 
distance from the Amu Darya a dense forest 
extends from Khungrad to Khodjeili. Here 
the Khivans on the and again on the 
26th, made several attacks upon detached 
portions of the Orenburg division; but ms 
time they were speedily routed. On May 26 
the connection between the troops of Colonel 
Lamakin and General Werewkin was com- 
pletely established. On May 27th Khodjeili 
was occupied without any further resistance 
on the part of the Khivan troops, who fell 
back to Khiva. After resting two days, the 
Russians advanced against the towns of Mangyt 
and Kintjak. The advance upon Mangyt was 
desperately disputed by the Khivan ca > 
but without result, The town was occu 

and, as the inhabitants showed a hostile dis- 
position, partly destroyed. The winter quar- 
ters of the Toorkoman Gomuts near Mangyt 
were burned down by order of General Werew- 
kin. During the march to Kitai, which was 
made on the next day, the had again to 
repulse several attacks of the Khivan cavalry, 
which numbered about 10,000 men, but the 
inhabitants of Kitai, Iangi-laba, Gurlen, and 
Kjatan, sent deputations to declare their sub- 
mission, The failure of the Khivans to gain 
the least advantage over the Russians made a 
profound impression upon the Toorkomanian 
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Jomuts, part of whom began to disperse. Dur- 
ing the following days the Russians marched 

th Kjatan and Kosh-Kupyra upon the 
capital, Khiva. The Khivans, and the Toor- 
komanni who had remained with them, at- 
tempted on June 8th another bold surprise; 
but it failed like the preceding ones. On June 
9th the Russians arrived at the capital, where 
the greatest lawlessness and disorder pre- 
vailed, as the Khan had fled. General Werew- 
kin ordered the city to be bombarded, when 
soon after he learned that the commander-in- 
chief, General Kaufmann, had likewise reached 
Khiva. He was directed by the latter to stop 
the bombardment as soon as the guns on the 
walls of the city would cease firing. 

The Toorkistan corps, consisting of about 
5,000 men, and commanded by Major-General 
Golovatshoy, had started in the beginning of 
March in two columns. The one had been 
concentrated at Kasalinsk, on the Sir Darja; 
it marched under the command of Colonel 
Golor, and rhe my by the Grand-duke 
Nicholas Constantinovitch, up the Sir Darja 
to Perovski, and from there in a southwesterly 
direction, along the banks of the Djang Darja 
to Irkibai. Here they erected a fort and then 
advanced in a southeasterly direction to effect 
a junction with the other Toorkistan division. 
The latter marched from Tashkend, Khodjend, 
and Ura-Tiibe to Djisak on the river Kly, 
where the whole of the division was assembled 
on March 25th. From there it marched 
through the desert of Kisilkum, to the well 
Arystan - bel - Kuduk, when the commander- 
in-chief, General Kaufmann commanded to 
halt for a few days, in order to await the ar- 
rival of the column of Kasalinsk. In the 
latter ere an ambassador of the Khan of 
Khiva had, in the mean while, arrived with the 
Russian captives. He was requested by Gen- 
eral Kaufmann to come to his headquarters. 
When the Tashkend column arrived at Temir 
Kobuk, at the entrance of the desert of Kisil 
Kam, 127 versts of Djisak, ambassadors of the 
Khan of Bokhara appeared, in order to assure 
the Russians that their ruler would assist 
them as much as was in his power. Special 
envoys of the Khans of Bokhara and Khokand 
joined the headquarters of General Kaufmann 
and accompanied him during the whole ex- 
pedition. In consequence of the information 
received in Arystan-bel-Kuduk, the route of 
the march was changed, and the army advanced 
to Khala-ata. The new route was found to 
be not only more convenient, but also much 
shorter. On April 24th (May 6th) the union of 
the two armies took place at Khala-ata.. On 
May 6th they started for Us-atshag, on the 
right bank of the Amu Darya, where they ar- 
rived on May 284d, after having routed on the 
day before a Khivan army on the Lake Sardaba- 
Kul. They then marched down the Amu as far 
as Theik-aryk, where the Khivan troops, who 
had been dispersed at the Lake Sardaba-Kal, 
had occupied a fortified position and fired upon 
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the Russians. Their fire was soon silenced, and 
on May 30th the Amu was crossed by the Rus-: 
sians. On June 4th they occupied Hasar-asp. 
Here an enyoy of the Khan of Khiva ap, P 
to offer peace, and ask the Russians to arrest 
their advance. This was declined by General 
Kaufmann, who, without delay, advanced upon 
Khiva, which he reached on the 9th, simul- 
taneously with the united Orenburg and Cau- 
casian corps under General Werewkin. 

On June 10th the Khivans began to reopen 
their fire upon the Orenburg and Caucasian 
troops. General Werewkin who on the day 
before had been wounded, therefore, gave 
orders to commence hostilities, and soon after 
captured the walls and the gates, At the 
same time the Toorkistan troops advanced 
against the eastern part of the town, when 
the highest dignitaries of the town appeared 
before General Kaufinann and offered uncon- 
ditional submission. At two o’clock in the 
afternoon, parts of the Toorkistan, Orenburg, 
and Caucasian troops, with flying banners, en- 
tered the city, and, on the open place before 
the palace of the Khan, General Kaufmann 
congratulated the troops upon their heroic 
conduct, and the iguana success of the expedi- 
tion. In a few days, quiet and order were 
completely restored, and the people returned 
to their customary avocations. To the Khan 
Seid Mehemmed Rakhim, who, with the heads 
of the war-party, had fled to the Jomuts, Gen- 
eral Kaufmann addressed a letter, asking him 
to return. On the following evening, the 
young prince appeared in the headquarters of 
the Governor of Toorkistan, who received him 
with all the honors due to his rank. 

The Toorkoman tribes who had aided the 
Khan, and had in all about 30,000 inen in arms, 
were ordered to pay a part of the war indem- 
nification, and, when they refused to comply, 
an expedition was undertaken against them in 
July, which was entirely successful. The native 

opulation of Khiva, which had often suffered 
Nae the rapacity of the Toorkomans, appeared 
to be well satisfied with the result of the ex- 
pedition. The Orenburg and Caucasian troops 
were then ordered to return. 

On July 25th the Khan of Khiva published 
a manifesto, setting at liberty all slaves in the 
khanate, and abolishing slavery forever. 

In August a treaty of peace was concluded 
between the Khan and General von Kaufmann. 
The treaty sets out the frontier between the 
Russian and Khivese territories as follows: 
From Kukertli to the point where the most 
westerly branch of the Amu Darya leaves the 
main stream, that river is to form the frontier. 
Farther down the frontier runs along the most 
westerly branch of the river to the shore of 
Sea of Aral, then proceeds along the shore to 
the Promontory of Urgu, and from the latter 
point follows the slope of the Ust-Urt plateau 
along the so-called ancient bed of the Amu. 
All the land on the right bank of the Amu, 
with all inhabitants, both sedentary and no- 
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madic, are ceded by the Khan to Russia, 
In the event of the Emperor of Russia sur- 
rendering a portion of this territory on the 
right bank of the Amu to the Khan of Bok- 
hara, the Khan of Khiva will acknowledge the 
latter sovereign as the legitimate proprietor of 
the districts thus ceded. Russian vessels are 
to have the exclusive right of free navigation 
on the Amu. The Rnssians are, besides, to 
have the right to construct any harbors, piers, 
factories, and storehouses, on the left bank of 
the Amu, where they may also establish farms 
and carry on The manifesto pub- 
lished on July 25th by Seid Mehemmed Rakhim 
Bahadur Khan, setting at liberty all slaves in 
the khanate, and abolishing forever slav 
and the traffic in human beings, remains in 
force, the Khan’s government expressly en- 
g with all its might to compel the strict 

‘and conscientious fulfillment of the provisions 
as eee of 2,200,000 rubles is 

posed upon the van government to cover 
the expenses of the Russian exchequer in the 
last war. Considering, however, the scarcity 
of ready money in the khanate, and more 
especially in the coffers of the government— 
considering also the difficulty the government 
would have in paying the fine within a brief 
period—the government is allowed the option 
to pay the sum exact in installments, with 
5 per cent. interest upon the remainder. In 
the first two years the Khivan government 
is to pay 100,000 rubles annually; in the 
second two years, 125,000 rubles. annually; 
in the third two years, 175,000 rubles an- 
nually; in the year 1881—that is nine years 
hence — 200,000 rubles; and every suc- 
ceeding year, till the final liquidation of the 
debt, 200,000 rubles at the very least. To 
facilitate mee er of the first installment, 
the Khan be allowed to levy this year’s 
taxes ov the inhabitants of the right bank of 
the Amu. After the payment of 200,000 ru- 
bles on November 18, 1892, there will still -be 
a remainder of 70,054 rubles to be settled by 
the payment of 73,557 rubles on November 
13, 18938. Should the Khan’s government 
wish to shorten the term of payment, it will 
enjoy the right of making the annual install- 
=~ nad than fixed. “ 

e an Government subsequently gave 

the ceded to the Khan of Bokhara. 

The Toorkoman tribes, in the latter months 
of the year, continued to harass both the Khan 
of Khiva and the Russians. On Setember 24th 
800 Cossacks were dispatched from Fort Petro 
Alexandrovitch inst the Tekinsens, and on 
the 26th, after a march of 200 versts, 
they overtook the Tekinsens and completely 
annihilated them, only eight of the tribe sne- 
ceeding in recrossing the Amn Darya. - 

KNIGHT, Onantes, a celebrated lish 
author and publisher, born at Windsor, be 
1791; died at Addleston, Surrey, March 9, 
1873. His father was a bookseller, and the 
son early went into partnership with him, 
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estab in 1811 the Windsor and Eton 
Express, which he continued to edit until 1827, 
at the same time pub! Knight's Quar- 


literary career. Among these were 4 
Mackin’ Sydney Smith, and Sir Henry 
Holland. In connection with Mr. Locker, 
Commissioner of Greenwich Hospital, he ed- 
ited the Plain lishman, in 1820, and in 
1822 removed to Pall Mall, East London, where 
he published several ‘opens works, among 
w were Milton’s “ Christian Doctrine,” in 
Latin and English, edited by Dr. Summer, Bish- 
op of Winchester, and Horace Walpole’s * 
ters to Lord Hertford,” In 1827 he became the 
editor ee of several of the works 
of the U: Knowledge Society, the “ British 
emma e “ Oompanion to the Almanac,” and 
the “Library of Entertaining Knowledge.” 
tall ir Rooyen 
e Ww @ con- 
tinued for eleven years; and in 18388 that of 
the “ Penny Cyclopedia,” a work in the course 
of which £40,000 were e ded by him for 
original contributions. ving to 
“ inst aes ch ag ae 8 of the 
uty. work, tho largely 
involved severe jiary loss. This led to 
his publication of two pamphlets, “The 
gles of a Book against Excessive Taxation 
and “The Case of the Authors as 8 
“8 debe tras +e From ae to ar phe 
a‘ istory oi * Pic- 
torial Bible,” and a “ Pictorial oa 


ak ” 
‘The public are greatly indebted to Mr. Knight 


for his assistance in obtaining the removal 
of the oppressive duty on paper. Another 
of his books, “ Once we a Time,” pub- 
lished in 1853, consists of a collection of pa- 
pers, many of which were contributions to 
various ae and “ Knowledge is Pow- 
er,” published in 1855, is a reissue, with large 
additions, of two small yolumes—“ Results of 
Machinery,” and “ Rights of Industry,” which 
had a large cireulation at a time when a spirit 
hostile to scientific and to the proper 
union of capital and labor, was too common 
among the producing classes. This indefat- 
igable author also edited the “English Cyclo- 
a ai = 7 for of Enolend engaged on 
is ‘‘ Popular History o: and,” completed 
in 1862, Repeated editions of both have since 
been issned. His “ Passages of a Working Life 
during Half a Century,” 8 vols., published re- 
porns ene and ee, ach 
auto phy, referring mostly to literary an 
political characters who had been associated 
with him, more or less, through life, Mr. 
Knight also compiled “ Half Hours with the 
Best Authors,” 1847-48, “ Half Hours of Eng- 
lish History,” 1853, and, in 1866, “Half Hours 
with the Best Letter-Writers.” His services 
- rk jest agai a ie ; +i his 
eclining years by an ann’ on of $1,000 
from the civil list. : 
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LA BORDE, Maxnmntray, M. D., LL. D., an 
eminent physician and scholar of South Caro- 
lina, born at Edgefield, 8. O., in 1804; died in 
Columbia, 5. 0., November 6, 1873. He was 
of French extraction, his father having been a 
mate of P Steeteld, “a eprate a early 
training at Edgefield, an uated - from 
South Carolina College, Columbia, in 1820. 
He gave his attention at first to the study of 
law, but, after being admitted to the bar, com- 
menced the study of medicine, and uated 
M. D. from the South Oarolina Medical Col- 
lege in 1826. He practised his profession in 
his native parish for thirteen years, being sev- 
eral times during that period a representative 
of Edgefield District in the State Legislature, 
and in 183638 editor of the Edgefield Adver- 
tiser. In 1838 he was elected Secretary of 
State. In 1842 he was chosen Professor of 
Logic and Belles-Lettres in South Carolina Col- 
lege, and in 1845 transferred to the chair of 
Metaphysics. His lectures and teachings on 
this subject were so able as to attract great 
attention. In 1855 Prof. La Borde published a 
work on physiology, which is used as atext-book 
in Southern colleges and literary institution 
and is much esteemed. In 1859 he published 
a “ History of the ees of South Carolina, 
with Sketches of its Presidents and Professors,” 
a work on which he had been long engaged. 
He was also a frequent contributor to the 
Southern Quarterly Review, and other literary 


and scientific periodicals. He retained his 
yy his death. 
LANDSEER, Sir Evwry, R. A., an eminent 


English painter, born in London, in 1802; died 
in that city, October 1, 1873. He was the 
youngest son of the late John Landseer, 
A. R. A., one of the most eminent engravers of 
his time. When Edwin was a child, his father 
was in the habit of taking him out to Hamp- 
stead Heath, to accustom him to sketch ani- 
mals from life. He became a student of the 
Academy in 1816, and,the same ric exhibited 
some res gh and sketches, which attracted 
attention, and gave great promise of future ex- 
cellence. In 1819, his “Dogs Fighting” was 
exhibited, and brought him very favorably be- 
fore the public. His “Dogs of St. Gothard,” 
painted the same year, was very p ir. For 
more than forty years, every London exhibi- 
tion witnessed his success. His greatest tri- 
umphs were won in the painting of dogs, deer, 
and lions, though his horses and cattle were in 
some res’ equal to those of any animal- 
painter of modern times. He was never suc- 
cessful in painting the human face, though his 
great power in his pictures of animals lay in 
the humanity that he infused into their every 
look and act. Oritics have indeed complained 
that he made his brutes too human—that they 


were really only men and women in animal 
guise—caricatures of beasts, which had. the 
human nature but slightly veiled in the animal 
shape and form. Be this as it may, his ani- 
mals, which in form and posture, in excellent 
drawing, good color, and admirably-rendered 
texture of hide, or wool, or plumage, equal 
to those of any other animal-painter of mod- 
ern times, differ from all others in the high- 
er character of their expression. As one 
critic puts it, “his animals think, reason, and 
talk; those of others only act instinctively.” 
In his later years, Sir Edwin attempted large 
drawings in chalk, which were very popular; 
he also essayed his hand in sculpture, the 
“Stag at Bay,” and the four lions in bronze, 
for the Nelson column in Trafalgar Square, 
ter modeled by him. Itis generally admit- 
ted, however, that these attempts in the sculp- 
tor’s art were failures. In the latter’ years of 
his life, he had done little to maintain his great 
reputation; the hand before so skillful seemed 
to have lost its cunning, and he will be re- 
membered rather by the wonderful pictures 
of his prime than by those of his old age. We 
have not room to mention all even of his most 
celebrated pictures; but the Sheepshanks col- 
lection in the South Kensington Orystal Pal- 
ace has “A Highland Breakfast; ‘* The Dro- 
ver’s Departure;” “The. and the Shad- 
ow;” ‘A Fireside Party; “There’s no 
Place like Home;” “The Two Dogs;”. ‘The 
Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner” (a picture 
to which Ruskin has paid a most eloquent 
tribute of admiration); ““A Jack in Office;” 
‘Tethered Rams;” ‘‘Sancho Panza and Dap- 
ple;” ‘The Angler’s Guard;” “Suspense; ” 
“Comical Dogs;” ‘Young Roebuck and 
Rough Hounds;” “The LEagle’s Nest;” 
‘War; ” and “ Peace.” Among those not in 
this collection, ‘Bolton Abbey in the Olden 
Time;” “ Titania;”’ “ Laying down the Law; ” 
“The Return from Deer-Stalking;” ‘The 
Tllicit Whiskey-Still;” ‘Highland Music;” 
“The Stag at Bay;” ‘The Random Shot; ” 
“Night;” ‘Morning;” ‘The Ohildren of 
the Mist;” ‘Saved;” “Highland Nurses; ” 
“ Deer-Stalking;” and “Flood in the High- 
lands,” are the most famous. The last two 
were chalk-drawings, and were very popular, 
as were also “ Doubtful Crumbs;” ‘A Kind 
Steer;” ‘“ Windsor Park;” ‘ Squirrels crack- 
ing Nuts; ” and “Man proposes, but God dis- 
poses.” Sir Edwin was elected Royal Acade- 
mician in 1827, and knighted in 1850, He 
was elected president of th® Royal Academy in 
1866, but refused to accept the honor. Nearly 
all his pictures have been engraved, some of 
them by his father, and others by his brother 
Thomas, He himself produced many etchings 
which rank among the best of their kind. 
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LEAVITT, Rev. Josnva, D.D., an Ameri- 
can journalist and author, born in H 
F lin County, Mass., September, 1784; di 
in New York City, January 16, 1878. He re- 
ceived his early education in Franklin County, 
and graduated from Yale College in 1814. He 
then taught awhile, after which he studied 
law in Northampton, Mass., and opened an 
office in Putney, Vt. Soon afterward he went 
to New Haven and entered the Theological 
. Finishing his course, he settled in 
Stratford, Conn., where he remained in a very 
ministry for four years. In 1819, 
while a student of law in Heath, Mr. Leavitt 
organized one of the first Sabbath-schools in 
Western Massachusetts, embracing not only 
the children, but the entire congregation, all 
of whom were arranged in classes for religious 
study. An earnest revival resulted, and the 
school grew into one of the strongest churches 
in the region. He early became interested in 
the improvement of the public schools. Be- 
fore he entered the Theological Seminary, he 
repared a new reading-book, called ‘Easy 
ms in Reading,” which met with an ex- 
tensive sale. To this, he subsequently added 
other books, to furnish a complete course of 
readers; but these, though possessing much 
merit, encountered more competition than the 
“Easy Lessons,” and were not as ie em 
Mr. Leavitt, through his writings in the press 
and in other ways, aided materially to elevate 
the character of the schools of the town and 
State. He was among the first to perceive the 
evils of intemperance, and exe: all his in- 
fluence against it, and when the American 
Temperance was formed he became its 
first secretary, and was one of its traveling 
agents, spent several months in lecturing in 
New Haven, Northampton, in many places de- 
livering the first temperance lecture the people 
there had ever heard. In 1828 he came to 
New York City as secretary of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society and editor of the 
Sailor's Magazine, and had ever since been en- 
freed in editorial work. The society, under 
is management, became popular and useful. 
He established chapels in Canton, the Sand- 
wich Islands, Havre, New Orleans, and other 
domestic and foreign ports. At this time, too, 
he aided in starting the first city temperance 
society, and became its first secretary. Per- 
ceiving early the advantage of having a com- 
bined hymn and tune book for use in revival 
and social meetings, nothing of the kind then 
existing, he, in company with an excellent 
oung musician, prepared one, which was pub- 
lished under the name of “The Christian 
eo This has always been considered one 
the best of its kind. He became, in 1881, 
editor and proprietor of the Hrangelist, which 
had been started a year before, during which 
time he had frequently assisted in its editorial 
work. Under his energetic management. bis 
— soon became one of the most powerful 
the land; it was the organ of the more lib- 
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eral religious movements, and was outspoken 
on the subjects of temperance and slavery. It 
early became noted for doctrinal discussions, 
in which poeta! was com — “ ome 
possessing a keen argumentative a 
perfect mastery of the contested points in the- 
ology. Mr. Leavitt bore a conspicuous 
in the early antislavery conflict, his serv 
going back to his Stratford pastorate, when lie 
wrote ably on the subject in the Christian 
tator, and other periodicals. His denun- 
ciation of slave during the time of the ex- 
citement attending the formation of the first 
abolition societies and the robbery of the mails 
at Charleston cost his paper its circulation in 
the South and a ] rtion in the North, 
and wellnigh Pies its suspension. To 
bring up its cireulation again he undertook the 
difficult feat of reporting in full Finney’s re- 
vival lectures, which, though not a short-hand 
reporter, he accomplished so successfully that 
lis subscribers came back by hundreds, till his 
list reached 12,000. These reports were after- 
ward published in book-form, and sold largely 
here, and to the extent of 100,000 copies in 
poivon —— ere: financial pasa 1 
compelled him, while erecting a new 
to sell out the Evangelist. In 1883 he aided 
organizing the New York Antislavery Society, 
and in — he pres: his a time to the 
cause, as editor of the New York Emancipator, 
which John ©, Calhoun said was more dan- 
gerous to Southern interests than any thing 
else in the country. At this time troubles 
arose in the society, and, the old committee 
and officers having been turned out, the Zman- 
cipator was transferred to the Young Men’s 
Antislavery Society, by which it was con- 
ducted for a year, then transferred again to 
Mr. Leavitt, who moved it to Boston. Mr. 
Leavitt early argued that the antislavery move- 
ment must become a political power, though 
in this he was mora ene y many lead- 
ing abolitionists. In the convention which 
met at Albany in 1840, and organized the Lib- 
eral party, Mr. Leavitt took a prominent part, 
and afterward earnestly supported its meas- 
ures in the Emancipator. He was also chair- 
man of the National Committee from 1844 to 
1847. In the latter year, perceiving the neces- 
sity of nominating a strong man for the presi- 
dency, he secured the adhesion of John P. Hale 
to the party, and aided in placing him at the 
head of the ticket. In 1848 Mr. Leavitt be- 
came office-editor of the Jndependent, which 
had just been started by three Con tional 
merchants, and was connected editorially with 
it until his death. On reaching the age of 
seventy, however, he relinquished the active 
duties of managing editor, and took # post of 
less labor, and during the last few years his 
waning health had prevented his performin 
much work, Dr. Leavitt had also been canaded 
for some time in preparing a history of the anti- 
slavery conflict, for which he was peculiarly 
fitted. This work his death leaves in a very 
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unfinished state, and it is doubtful if any one 
else can complete it. Mr. Leavitt was also a 
most earnest and powerful speaker, and to 
his speeches in the antislavery cause, of which 
he made many, are attributed largely the 
pb of the movement. In 1855 Wabash 
liege conferred on him the honorary degree 
of D.D. Dr. Leavitt's dence with 
Cobden, and his ‘Memoir on Wheat,” setting 
forth the unlimited capacity of our Western 
territory for the growth and exportation of 
wheat, were very instrumental in procuring 
the repeal of the English corn laws. During 
his visit to Europe he also became much inter- 
ested in Sir Rowland Hill’s system of cheap 
postage, which he advocated for adoption in 
this country, both through the newspapers and 
founded th Cheap P Soci rat Bort rm 
oun 6 ostage ety 0 ston, 
and in 1848~49 he labored in Washington in 
its behalf, for the establishment of a two-cent 
system. During several years pest, Dr. Leavitt 
had devoted much time to the study of the 
subject of free trade, of which he was an ear- 
nest advocate. In 1869 he received a gold 
medal from the Cobden Society of England 
for an essay on our commercial relations with 
Great Britain, in which he took an advanced 
position in favor of free trade. Tall and com- 
manding in figure, and striking in countenance, 
Dr. Leavitt’s ap’ was most imposing. 
In manner he was kind and gentle, and in 
thought and e: on most pure and chaste. 

LEROY DE § - ARNAUD, Louis 
Aporpae, a French senator, jurist, and cabinet 
officer, brother of the late hal de Saint- 
Arnand, born at Paris, in 1802; died in that 
city, June 21, 1878. He was educated in one 
of the lyceums of Paris, studied law and was 
admitted to the bar of the Court Royal in 1825. 
He had attained, in twenty-six ‘years of active 
practice, a high reputation as an advoca 
when the connection of his brother, afterw 
Marshal de Saint-Arnaud, with the coup d'état 
in 1851, brought him into unexpected promi- 
nence. He was appointed, the same year, 
Mayor of the Twelfth Arrondissement of 
Paris, and in January, 1852, called by a decree 
of the Prince-President into the Council of 
State, in the-Section of Finance. On the 26th 
of December, 1857, he was created a Senator 
of France, and subsequently elected a member 
of the Council-General of the Gironde, He 
had been an officer of the Legion of Honor since 
1852, and commander in that order since 1859. 
In 1855 he collected and published, in two vol- 
umes 8yo, the private correspondence of his 
brother, under the title of “ Letters of Marshal 
de Saint-Arnand.” 

LIEBIG, Baron Justus von, Ph. D., an emi- 
nent chemist and scientist, born in Darmstadt, 
Germany, May 12, 1808; died in Munich, April 
18, 1873. His early education was obtained in 
the um of his native town. After 
spending ten months in an apothecary’s estab- 
lishment at Heppenheim, he entered, in 1819, the 
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University of Bonn, and subsequently received 
a medical diploma at Er When in 
his nineteenth year he was enabled, by the as- 
sistance of the Grand-duke of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, to visit Paris, where he devoted two 
years to the study of chemistry. In 1824 he 
read before the French Institute a paper on the 
chemical composition of fulminates (or, to be 
more exact, on fulminic acid), which attracted 
the attention of Humboldt, and by his influ- 
ence Liebig was appointed Adjunct Professor 
of Chemistry at Giessen. In 1826 he was 
made professor in the university, and soon’ 
established a laboratory for teaching practical 
chemistry, the first of the kind in Germany. 
Drs. Hofman, Will, and Fresenius, were his 
assistants in this laboratory, which became a 
resort for students from all parts of the world. 
In 1832 Liebig with his colleague Wéhler estab- 
lished the Annalen der Pharmacie, to which he 
continued for many years to contribute valua- 
ble papers. In 1888 he visited England, where 
he read a paper at a meeting of the British 
Association, and was requested: by that body 
to draw ri two reports—one on isomeric bod- 
ies, the other on organic chemistry. The re- 
sponse was made in 1840, in a work entitled 
“ Chemistry in its Application to Agriculture 
and Physiology,’ wherein he developed the 
fundamental principles of chemistry and the 
laws of organic chemistry in particular in their 
plication to agriculture and physiology; to 
the causes of fermentation, decay, and putrefac- 
tion; to the vinous and acetic fermentations, 
and to nitrification, He treated also of the con- 
version of woody fibre into coal; the nature 
of poisons, contagions and miasms, and the 
causes of their action on the living organism. 
To this work soon succeeded a volume of “ Fa- 
miliar Letters on Chemistry in its relation to 
Commerce, Physiology, and Agriculture,” 
wherein the same investigations were con- 
tinued. The effects of these letters in Ger- 
many, as stated by Liebig in his preface to the 
English edition of 1848, was “ to lead to the 
establishment of new professorships in the 
Universities of Gottingen and Wurzburg, for 
the express — of facilitating the applica- 
tion of chemical truths to the practical arts of 
life, and of following up the new line of in- 
vestigation and research—the bearing of chem- 
istry upon physiology, medicine, and agricult- 
ure—which may be said to be only just begun.” 
In June, 1842, Liebig presented to the British 
Association a second report in response to their 
request in 1838. This was entitled ‘‘ Animal 
Chemistry, or Chemistry in its Application to 
Physiology and Pathology,” a work which, 
among other good results, led to a better ap- 
preciation of the nature and proper application 
of medicines and food. This particular subject 
continued to occupy his attention, and the re- 
sults of his further investigations were embod- 
ied in two works, “The Motions of the Juices 
in the Animal Body,” and “ Researches on the 
Chemistry of Food.” These works, which 
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roved of great practical utility, were followed 
by other important contributions to chemical 
knowledge, including a “ Dictionary of Chemis- 
try,” 5 vols., which he compiled with the as- 
sistance of Wohler, 1887~"51, and a supplement 
to the same, 1850-’52 ; “‘ Manual of Pharmacy,” 
1839; ‘Manual for the Analysis of Organic 
Substances,” 1838; ‘‘A Oritical Examination 
of the processes and results of the Analysis of 
Organized Bodies,” 1838; “Treatise on Or- 
ganic Chemistry,” 8 vols., 1841-44; Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Ohemistry, 1848; “ Let- 
ters on Modern Agriculture,” published in 
1859; ‘“New Letters on Chemistry,” 1852; 
and The Natural Laws of Agriculture,” 1864. 
Of late years his name had been widely used, 
though possibly without his fall sanction, in 
connection with different forms of “ Beef Ex- 
tract or Essence of Meat.” He had given great 
attention to the question of utilizing sewage, 
and had written considerably on the subject, 
Many honors were conferred upon Liebig by 
learned societies, public institutions, and indi- 
yiduals. He was an officer of the ion of 
Honor, a Foreign Associate of the French 
Academy of Science, a Oorresponding Fellow 
of the Royal Society and of the Chemical So- 
ciety, etc. He was created a baron in 1845. 
and professorships were offered him in several 
Great cities ; and he was appointed successor to 

elin at Heidelberg in 1850, but he declined, 

and remained at Giessen until 1852, when he 
accepted the professorship of Chemistry at Mu- 
nich and the presidency of the chemical labor- 
atory. In 1860 he was appointed President ot 
the Academy of Sciences of Munich as success- 
or of Thiersch. He will justly rank as one of 
the great benefactors of the age, both for the 
practical knowledge he diffused as well as for 
the impulse he gave to scientific research. 

LITERATURE AND LITERARY PROG- 
RESS, 1873. Commercially considered, the 
year was not a p rous season for litera- 
ture. A diminished demand might be expected 
to limit the supply. Newspapers are almost 
a necessary of life, and es are among 
the inexpensive luxuries; but books—Bibles, 
books of devotion, and schoo -books, excepted 
—are among the things most easily dispensed 
with, when expenses must be cut down. Dar- 
ing the earlier months the trade was compara- 
tively dull, with intervals of —e activity ; 
and the year ended under the cloud of finan- 
cial revalsion, under which the circulation of 
subscription-books was almost suspended, the 
trade languished, and some intended publica- 
tions were postponed to a more convenient 
season; and yet, according to the of 
the Librarian of Congress, the number of pub- 
lications, entered for copyright was 15,352, an 
increase of about ten per cent, on the entries 
of the preceding year. This includes not word 
books and Mis-heere but maps, prints, arti- 
cles in periodicals, ete., and the agropate 
gives no clew to the proportions-of eac 
still less are we able from these reports to 
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distinguish between “books that are books” 
and “ things in books’ clothing.” Nor shall we 
attempt in this review a rigid classification. 
While rendering due honor to the more notice- 
able works in higher departments of literature, 
it is of some interest to exhibit with consider- 


able, though not exhaustive detail, the product 
of the craft of book-m ttempts as well 
as successes—books that for their uses, as 


well as works that are their own excuse for 


Scrence anp Puitosopny.—The public in- 
terest in science, both in its princi and in 
its applications, is seen in the fact that every 
reputable periodical, designed for general cir- 
culation, devotes more or less space to this 
class of subjects; and as the contents of maga- 
zines are to an increasing extent republished 
in book-form, every year sees the issue of a 
number of such works as “‘ The Year-Book of 
Nature and Science,” by Dr. J. CO. Draper; 
Annual Record of Science and Industry,’ 
by Spencer F. Baird; ‘The Science Record,” 
by A. E. Beech; and others that may have 
escaped our notice. Some of these are very 
so and ane mee of ae 

entific progress of the p! year. 8 
like indication is made by such popular serial 

ublications as ‘‘The International Scientific 

eries,” and ‘ Half-Hours with Modern Sci- 
entists,” more particularly referred to in 
another p 0 canine the rey 
magazine, e Po ence Monthly, 
in which science is popularized, but not by 
means of a superficial treatment. A book like 
“Elements of Physical Manipulation,” by E. 
©. Pickering, designed to help the amateur in 
vestigator in the use of apparatus and the 
making of experiments, sup the existence 
in considerable numbers of the class of 
sons for whom it was written. Of contribu- 
tions to science s' mention is deserved by 
Prof, Josiah P. Oooke’s “‘ Chemical Physics, 
and * Prehistoric Races of the United States,” 
by J. W. Foster. The philologist and the 
classical scholar unite in lamenting the loss of 
such a man as the late Prof. James Hadley, 
LL. D., of Yale, whose “Essays, Philological 
and Critical,” are valuable both for their in- 
trinsic worth and for what they reveal of the 
character of the author. ‘The Story of the 
Earth and Man,” by J. W. Dawson, LL. D., 
is a popular exposition of the geological his- 


tory of the earth, and against applying 
to the origin of man the doctrine of evolution, 
An elaborate and earnest, almost passionate, 
argument against that doctrine is contained in 
the second volume of the Rev. Dr. E. F. Burr’s 
“Pater Mandi.” A more dispassionate dis- 
cnssion, and more satisfactory to the lover of 
science and religion, is found in the volume 
entitled ‘ Religion and Science: a Series of 
Sunday Lectures on * * * the Truths revealed 
in Nature and Scripture,” by Joseph Le Conte, 
ae of Geology in the University of Cali- 
orn 
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In Philosophy, Metaphysical and Moral, 
some important works have been published. 
Prof. Charles P. Krauth’s edition of Berke- 
ley’s “ Principles of Human Knowledge” is a 
remarkably good piece of editorial work, fur- 
nishing the student of the ideal theory a helpful 
introduction to it and a guide to an in’ ent 

; investigation. The second volume of f, 
Morris's Translation of Ueberweg’s pags! of 
Philosophy,” with the supplement on “Eng- 
lish and American phage yell by President 
Porter, of Yale College, on “Italian Phil- 


osophy,” by Prof, Vincenzo Botta, completes fF, 


a work of great value, which was much needed. 
A book of very modest pretensions, but of 
marked originality and suggestiveness, is “ An 
Outline haan ot Man,” by Mark Hopkins, D. 
D., at : ¢ oneal Bako gy 
scure, @ style, though condensed, is luci 
and i The method of ition is 
novel; the lectures, of which the book is a 
revised a fi were successfully illustrated by 
the use of the black-board, an «& ient for 
elucidating abstract topics which is made to 
some extent available in their printed form. 
The system of philosophy presented is original 
in its structure, comprising a view of man in 
his relations to the physical universe and to 
the animal creation, and in his own complex 
being. “Moral Philosophy,” by A. P. Pea- 
body, D. D., LL. D., is intended for an ele- 
mentary text-book, but is so superior to most 
books of pene ies the more oer 
treatise whi author partly i i 
be expected with pleasure. ‘“ Christian. Eth- 
ics,”’ by Dr, Adolf Wuttke, translated from the 
German by Jobe. P. Lacroix, with an Introduc- 
tion by W. F. Warren, D. D., professor in 
Boston University, is at a far remove from 
light reading, and cannot be pronounced a 
model translation; but is worthy of examina- 
tion. The titles which follow represent dif- 
ferent de ents of research and specula- 
tion, nearly or more remotely connected with 
the general subject under notice : 


Key to the Birds of North America. By Elliot 
Cowes, M.D., U.S. A. 

Foundations of Mathematical Science. By Charles 
Davies, LL. D. 

The Nature and Utility of Mathematics. By the 


same. 
A Contribution to the Hi of the Fresh-Water 
jlo of North America. By Horatio OC. Wood, Jr., 


re of the- Origin of Species. By B. G. 
erris, 
Reptiles and Birds: a Popular Account of their 
Various Orders, with a Description of the Habits and 
of the most interesting. From the French. 
Parker Gillmore, and illustrated, 
of Florida; containing Original De- 
red and 


scriptions of ard of Two Hun te 
ri ith Not By 


Species, w otes their Habits, ete. 6 
J. Mayiard With Five Plates drawn and colored 
from Nature. Helen 8. Farley. 
Elements o osophy. comprisin gf 
or General Metaphysics. Rev. W. H. Hill, 8. J. 
Modern Magic. Prof. Schele de Vere. 


Human Science. Prof. 0. 8. Fowler. 
The Unity of Natural Phenomena. A Popular 
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Introduction to the Study of the Forces of Nature. 
From the French of M. Emile Sargey. With an Intro- 
Leisg9 oe Notes by Thomas Freeman Moses, A. 


na Camaies — eye agent Tt ren ate all 
8, their Mutual Relations, and the Theo: eir 
“7 By Daniel.Kirkwood, LL, D, « 
¢ Spiritual Delusion ; its Methods, Teachings, 

and Effects. The Philosophy and Phenomena criti- 
cally examined. By Dyer D. Lum. 

Inductive Inquiriesin Philosophy, Ethics, and Eth- 
nology. By A. H. Dana. 

Prehistoric Man—Darwinism and Deity—The 
Mound-Builders. Three Essays read before the 
Cincinnati Literary Club. By Hon. Manning F. 


‘orce. 
Present Status of Social Science. A Review, His- 
torical and Critical, of the Progress of Thought in 
Social Philosophy. By Robert 8. Hamilton. 

An Introduction to the Study of Practical Histol- 
ogy. For Beginners in Microscopy. By James Ty- 


son, M.D. 
Phwdo; or, The Immortality of the Soul, by Plato. 
Translated by C, S. Stanford. 

Our Common Insects, A Popular Account of the 
more Common Insects of our Country, embracing 
chapters on Bees and their Parasites, Moths, Flies, 
Mosquitoes, Beetles, etc. Profusely illustrated. By 
A.S8. Packard, Jr. 

Notes of a Metailurgical Joumey in Enrope. With 
Twenty-two Illustrations. By John A, Church, En- 
gineer of Mines. 

The Birds of North America. Drawn and de- 
scribed by Theodore Jasper, M.D. In 86 monthly 
Parts, PartsI.-V. 

Recent Exemplifications of False Philosophy. By 
Fitz Edward Hall., M, A. 


Porrry.—The author who is probably rec- 
ognized as our most representative poet, Mr. 
longilew. by the publication of his “ After- 
math” reminds us that he feels himself to be 
nearing the end of a career that has been an 
honor to his country, and a blessing to the 
world. The consciousness imparts a character 
to some of these poems which makes them 
appeal to the reader’s profound sympathies. 

r. William D. Howells, whose reputation as a 
writer of graceful prose has risen rapidly, has 
given us a volume of poems in which the grace 
of expression is in keeping with the subtle 
suggestiveness of his thought. In Will Carle- 
ton’s “Farm Ballads,” homely sense and 

athos have quaint expression. Joachin Mil- 
Ter’s “ Songs from Sun-Lands” have the merits 
and defects of the ‘Songs from the Sierras,” 
with which he first claimed the attention of 
the public—his exuberant fancy, his delight in 
all forms of natural beauty, and a rich, wild 
melody, haying the power to charm us into 
momentary oblivion of his alternate negli- 
gences and perversities. There is not the 
proof of growth that was hoped for by his ad- 
mirers, ‘Songs from the Southern Seas, and 
other Poems,” by John Boyle O’Reilly, a new 
candidate for poetic honors, shows a strong 
vein of original power in certain directions, 
but with obvious limitations. Realistic, weird, 
strongly assailing the sensibility, there is a de- 
ficiency of the artistic in style and of the hu- 
morous in feeling. ‘The Last Poems of Alice 
and Phebe Cary,” edited by Mary Olemmer 
Ames, is a too close gleaning of a not very 
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abundant harvest. The best ms of the 
sisters Cary are well worthy of preservation, 


but they are not of sufficient excellence to bear 
being loaded down with many specimens of 
their inferior workmanship, “ a Pas- 
toral of Norway,” by Bayard Taylor, is a 
poem marked by felicity of invention, fidel- 
ity of local colo and a tone of genuine 
and deep feeling. Of republications and col- 
lected works, ‘“‘The Poems of Edmund 0, 
Stedman” is a title which startles us with 
the unthought-of maturity of poetic standing 
which is implied in the issue of his “ works. 
It is to be hoped that this publication is not a 
hint of a completing of his tasks as a t, 
“ Poems, by Charles Fenno Hoffman,” have 

leasant associations for those who remember 
his early popularity, but they will have little 
charm, it is to be feared, for a later genera- 
tion. A considerable number of new aspirants 
for poetic honors have appeared : 


Poems of Henry Timrod. WithMemoirs, Edited 
by Paul H. Hayne. 
een of Sophocles, Translated by J. G. 

rinklé, 

The Stabat Mater, and other Hymns, Translated 
by John D. Van Buren. 

Clarence. A Drama. By Denton J. Snyder. 

The Temple Rebuilt. A Poem of Christian Faith. 
By Frederic R. Abbe. 

he Year. A Collection of Poems, By D. C. 


Coeraethy. 
y Clara A! 


Poems. 

Queen Loo, and Othe Pots. By Gay Nara- 
more. 

Leisure Moments. Poems. By H. Helen Nunez. 

The Mouth of Gold: Dramatic Scenes from the 
Life of Chrysostom. By Edwin Johnson. 

Poems. By William J. Allinson. 
* Carmina Princtonia. Martin Dennis, F. B. Colton, 
J. H. Dalles, Students’ Committee, 
pommnins Yalensia, By J. O, Heald and 8. T. 

utton, 

The Knightly Heart, and Other Poems. By James 
Freeman Coleman. 

Out of Sweet Solitude. Poems, By Eleanor C. 
Donelly. 

Faire-Mount. A Poem. By Henry Peterson. 

Honey and Gall. Poems, By Francis 8. Saltus. 

Violet Lee, and Other Poems. By Mrs. 8. L. 
Oberholtner, 

Sounds from Secret Chambers, By Laura C. Red- 
den (Howard Glyndon), 

A n Lawyer in Jerusalem. By W. W. Story. 

The Morning Star; or, Wayside Musings, and 
Other Poems. By Rev. William Newton, 

Bianca Capello. A Tragedy in Five Acts. By 
Elizabeth ©. Kinney. 

Religious Poems, By the author of “Stepping 
Tleavenward."’ 

The Irish on the Prairies, and Other Poems, By 
Thomas Ambrose Butler. 

Old-Time Pictures and Sheaves of Rhyme. By 
Benj. F. Taylor, 

Asleep in the Sanctum, and Other Poems, By 
oy A. monies F * 

ome Scenes. Divine Songs, and Other Poems. 

By the Rev, C. E. Furman, A. M, 

New Songs for Little People, By Mrs. Mary E. 
Anderson. 

The Harvest-Moon, and Other Poems. By G. Nel- 
son Brigham. 


piemny Leaver. Poems. By Mrs. D. M, Jordan. 
Ra Christmas-Tree, and other Poems. By F. M. 
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5 — Harper, and Other Poems, By Mary 
« Wines. 

The Y and Other Poems, 
rag eee a 


Essays Anp Orrticism.—Mr. Bryant’s “Ora- 
tions and Addresses” have the charm of an en- 
gaging style, a fortunate selection of subjects, 
and the interest which the author’s personality, 
communicates to all his utterances, whether in 
chink = Lecl patenn We are at any time glad to 

ear what he has to say, and when he speaks 
of men who were his contemporaries in the 
culture of letters and of art, of Cooper, Hal- 
leck, Cole the painter, Gulian ©. Verplanck, 
and of matters that concern the higher inter-— 
ests of society, the author and the subjects are 
appropriate to each other. Oolonel T. W. Hig- 
ginson, whoso happily illustrates the “culture 
‘or which he pl in his volume of essays en- 
titled “Oldport Days,” has proved himself a 
master in different styles of composition—the 
essay, the tale, and (by his translations from 
Petrarch) “the accomplishment of verse”— 
verse steeped in poetic sensibility, if not in- 
stinct with poetic genius. “The Rising Faith,” 
by the Rev. ©. A. Bartol, D.D., exhibits an 
Emersonian brilliancy of style, an unexpected- 
ness of thought, the courage to say startling 
things without qualifying or excusing them, 
that keep the reader alert. opinions are 
what are called “ advanced,” and his uncom- 
promising utterance would not seem, at first 
view, the best method of commending them 


to favor. But boldness is sometimes the best 
polis . “Among the Isles of Shoals,” by Ce- 
ia T r, is a volume that makes the reader 


not only see, but almost to feel the scenes de- 
scribed. Itis a production that only a long fa- 
miliarity with the islands could have inspired. 
The lady who writes under the pseudonym 
of “Gail Hamilton,” wields a trenchant pen. 
“Twelve Miles from a Lemon,” Sydney Smith’s 
humorous description of the remoteness of his 
Yorkshire parsonage, is adopted by her as the 
title to a collection of essays on “country liv- 
ing,” woman's rights and duties, and various 
other matters and things, on all of which she 
discourses with a degree of wit, shrewdness, 
sound common-sense, knowledge of and sym- 
pathy with human nature, not often so richly 
combined. She is sometimes amusingly and 
unwarrantably dogmatic, too often irreverent, 
but never dull. “ Geisorae rs 2 fal by Charles 
Warren Stoddard, are too volatile, aimless, oo 
poseless, to serve “for profit or delight.” C 
author has attractive qualities, but his book 
disappoints. ‘Woman in American Society,” 
by Abby Goold Woolson, treats a hackneyed 
subject with much freshness of thought and 
excellent sense. Under the title “The Liberal 
Education of Women; the Demand and the 
Method,” Prof. James Orton, of Vassar Ool- 
lege, has collected a series of p by er 
and American writers, dise the su 

from different and opposite its of view. 
Some of these discussions are of marked abil- 
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ity, and all are valuable as contributions to the 
investigation of a subject on which the public 
attention is turned with increasing solicitude. 
The same subject, viewed from the stand-point 
of physiology, is ably treated in Dr. Edward 
H. Olarke’s “Sex in Education.” Mr. H. H. 
Furness’s new Variorum Shakespeare, a work 
which puts him at the head of contemporary 
students of the great dramatist, is continued 
¥ the publication of “Macbeth.” The Rev. 
enry N. Hudson has published a third series 
of the plays for schools and families, with such 
selections and revisions as adapt them to free 
use. The process of selection and expurgation 
is conducted by him with great delicacy and 
tact, under the influence of a profound rever- 
ence for the poet. “I go a Fishing,” by Wil- 
liam ©. Prime, like Walton’s “Complete An- 
gler,” has an interest quite md from its pisca- 
tory attributes. From a richly-cultured and 
widely-discursive mind, and a varied experi- 
ence of life, the author converses with the 
reader—or, what is to the same p with 
interlocutors who Be ee for the reader’s help 
—on literary and religious, classic and roman- 
po ye pe and foreign themes, always fresh 
always interesting. Some of the follow- 
ing deserve notice, but must be passed with a 
bare mention: 


Essays and Sketches. By B. Wood. 
Outlines of Men, Women, and Things. By Mary 
Clemmer Ames. 


Abont Men and Things; or, Papers from my Stud 
Table-Drawer. B C.8. Henry, D.D. a “i 
Kate Fiel: 


Hap-Hazard. 
y and Profit in my Garden. By Rev. E. P. Roe. 


Pla 

The Ways of Women in their Physical, Moral, and 
Inte! Relations. By a Medical Man. 

Womanhood: its Sanctities and Fidelities. By 
Isabella Beecher Hooker. : 

Reviews and Essays on Art, Literature, and Sci- 
ence. By Almira Lincoln ps. 

Thoughts on Life and Character. By 8. P. Herron. 


History.—In this department of literature 
less has been produced of special note than 
usual. The historical works of William H. 
Prescott, which have, since his decease, ap- 
parently retired from the conspicuous place 
they had held unchallenged in the public at- 
tention, are coming forward for a renewed 
recognition of their great merits. Under the 
competent editorial supervision of Mr. John 
Foster Kirk, a new edition, with the author’s 
last corrections, is in course of publication. 
The “History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,” and “The History of the Conquest 
of Mexico,” have appeared. ‘The Reforma- 
tion,” by George P. Fisher, D. D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in Yale College, is a 
work which clothes, in an eminently readable 
style, the results of extensive research pur- 
sued under the guidance of a singularly im- 
partial judgment. ‘The Treaty of Washing- 
ton; its Negotiation, Execution, and the Dis- 
eussions relating thereto,” by Caleb Cushing, 
preserves important materials for hi » With 
sids to a correct appreciation of them; but Mr. 
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Cushing was an advocate at Geneva, not an 
arbitrator, and his book has more of the foren- 
sic than of the judicial quality. The ‘ Memo- 
rial Address on the Life and Character and 
Public Services of William H. Seward,” by the 
Hon, Charles Francis Adams, is also a valua- 
ble contribution to the materials of history; 
and it has been the means, through the con- 
troversies occasioned by some passages in it, 
of calling out still other important disclusures 
of facts connected with the administration of 
the Government during the period of Mr. Sew- 
ard’s most important services to the nation. 
A new edition has been issued of ‘The Na- 
poleon Dynasty, by the Berkeley Men,” with 
an avowal of the authorship by O. Edwards 
Lester, and evidence that the work had the 
cordially expressed yop of the late 
Emperor Napoleon Ill. How much of its 
former popularity arose from the mystery of 
the authorship, how much from the sympathy 
with the Napoleonic superstition that has been 
more or less widely diffused in this country, 
and how much from the real merits of the 
book, it might not be easy to determine. The 
subject is of less interest to the public at this 
time. Mr. John 8,0. Abbott has added to his - 
other works on the Bonaparte family, a ‘‘ His- 
tory of Napoleon III.” A “History of Am- 
herst College during the First Half-Century,” 
by W.S. Tyler, has value not only to the gradu- 
ates and patrons of the college, but to all who 
are not indifferent to the interests of higher 
education. 

Antislavery 4 before the Year 1800. 
Read before the Cincinnati Literary Club, by Wil- 
liam Frederick Poole. Towhich is appended a Fac~- 
simile Reprint of Dr. George Buchanan’s Oration 
on the Moral and Political Evil of Slavery, delivered 
at a Public Meeting of the Maryland Society for the 
Abolition of Slavery, Baltimore, July 4, 1791. 

The Bonaparte-Patterson Marriage in 1803, and 
the Secret Correspondence on the Subject, never 
before made public. By W. T. R. Saffell. 

Antiquities of the Southern Indians. By Charles 
C, Jones, Jr. 

Memorials of the Massachusetts Society of the 
Cincinnati. Being a History of the Society from its 
Institution in 1783, by the Officers of the Army of 
the Revolution. Containing Proceedings and ee 
rapbies of its Members. lected and edited by 
Francis 8. Drake. 

A History of Georgia, from its First Discovery by 
Europeans, to the Adoption of the Present Constitu- 
tion in MDCCCXVIII. By Rev. William Bacon 
Stevens, M. D. 

The Great Riots of New York—1712-1878. By J. 


T. Headley. 

Old New-England Traits. ed Goomne Lunt. 

A Brief History of Texas. By D. W. C. Baker. 

History of Virginia. By Mary Tucker Magill. | 

An Historical Account of the Expedition against 
Sandusky, under Colonel William Crawford, in 1782; 
with Biographical Sketches, Pcrsonal Reminiscences, 
and Descriptions of Interesting Localities, ete. By 
C. W. Butterfield. 

Narrative of the Mission to Russia, in 1866, of the 
Hon, Gustavus Vasa Fox, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. From the Journals and Notes of J. F. Lou- 
bat. Edited by John D, Champlin. With Ilustra- 
tions. 

The Isle of Shoals. An Historical Sketch. By 
John Scribner Jenness. 
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Memoirs of a land Volunteer. War with 
Mexico, in the Years 1846-48, By John R. Kealey. 
Jerusalem, Ancient and Modern. By Rey. 


P. Warren. 

Our Naval School and Naval Officers: A Glance 
atthe Condition of the French Navy prior to the 
late co-German War. ‘Translated from the 
pes te Crisenoy, by Commander Rk. W. 

le, U. 8. N. 

Norwich Memorial. The Annals of Norwich, 

New London County. oe in the Great Re- 
By Malcom M. G. 


bellion of 1861-65. m. Dana. 

Plymouth Church ag A History of this 
Chureh, from 1847-1878. Portraits, Ulustra- 
tions, ani . 

The Early and Later History of Petroleum, with 
Authentic Facts in to its Development in 
Western oe the Oil-Fields of Europe and 
America, ete. By J. F. Henry. 


Brocrarny.—Of works under this head few 
can be named of a high order of merit. The 
“Life of Samuel J. May” is the record of a 
life memorable for goodness, so executed as 
truly to commemorate it. “Thoreau, the 
Poet-Naturalist,” by William Ellery 
is nearly as eccentric in style as its subject was 
in his style of character and life. Each may 
have a small circle of admirers. ‘Threading 
my Way,” is the appropriate title given by 
Robert Dale Owen to the first in ent of 
an autobiography which will prove, if com- 
pleted after this manner, ecadinats pleasant 
and instructive, not only in respect of the 
many points of interest of his own life, but of 
the many persons worth hearing about, of 
whom he has a store of entertaining anecdote, 
“ Biographical Sketches of Graduates of the 
Academical Department of Harvard Univer- 
sity in Cambri Mass.,” by John nm 
Sibley, A. M., Librarian, of which one volume 
is issued, is a needed work, executed with 
care and good judgment, The “ Life and Oor- 
respondence of Samuel ‘a ws D. D., Mis- 
sionary of the Church of England in Connect- 
icut, and First President of *s Coll 
New York,” by E. Edwards ey, D.D., 
throws light on colonial history from another 
point of view than that from which most his- 
tories of New England have been written. 
“The Life of John Warren, M.D., Surgeon- 
General during the War of the Revolution, 
first Professor of Anatomy and oe in 
Harvard College,” etc., by Edward Warren, 
M.D., is a biography having an historical as 
well as personal interest. The following have 


also appeared : 
Life of Horace Greeley. By L. D. Tagore: 
emoir of Rev. Nathaniel Colver, D.D. With 
ures, Plans of Sermons, etc. By Rey. J. A. 
Smith, B.D. 
Thorvaldsen. His Life and Works. By Eugene 
on, by Mrs. Luyster. 
The Life of Emma Willard. ‘By John Lord, LL.D. 
. Fanny Fern. A Memorial Volume, By James 
‘arton. 
Life and Works of Lessing. From the German of 
Adolf Stahr. By KE. P. Evans, 
Mementoes of Edward Payson, D.D. Embracing 
a Sketch of his Life and Churacter, and Selections 
from his Works. By Rev. Edwin L. James. With 
an Introduction, by W. B. Sprague, D. D., LL. D. 
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The Life of the Most Rev. M. J. § 
D. D. Apeetiahen of Baltimore, by ee 


din ie from the Deep; or, Twenty Years’ Life 
B P. Btrickland 


on iy . 4 
The Life of Ambler. In the , 
oa Bi aga a 


Fi 
Heiiaes 
EER 
. fe 

Rene 

g 

Bi 

F 

? 


of Demetrius Augustine Gallitzen, Prince and 
y Sarah BM. Brewnscs, With an Introduc- 
. A. Brownson, e 
of Franz Schubert. 


ge ebies 
te 


ton, relative to Two Journeys to the Ohio 

in 1788 and ’89. With Biographical Sketch by Rev. 
Ri Edes, of Bolton, and ve 
Notes by William M. Darlington, of 


0.) 

Memoir of Joseph White, sh his Connection 
with the Tntrodastion a: Use of Anthonelte Goal, 
san Ippon, and the Doppreeios of some of the Ca- 

an 


of Pennsylvania. By 
on. 


Louis, Mauritius, has given us one admirable 

island, and promises another. 
The present work is enti “Sub-Tropical 
Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx,” 
and as the fruit of those rambles presents us 
with descriptions and dra of a — 
number of specimens in natu atiay df A 
Pike is a Ma mage lover of Nature, which he 
des hand an oak ood te re knows 
what questions to an us interrogates 
Nature to good purpose. Our consular service 
has not many men, it is to be feared, who 
are able to reflect like honor upon the nation, 
Bayard Taylor has traveled afar, but in “The 
Lake Region of Oentral Africa; ” his work is 
that of a compiler, and that work he has very 
well done. “The Atlantic to the Pacific: 
what to see and how to see It,” by John 
Erastus Lester, with nearly the brevity of a 
guide-book, has the agreeableness of a well- 
written book of travels. ‘“ Palmetto Leaves: 
Sketches of Southern Scenery, Life, and 
Character,” by Mrs, Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
written from her winter home in Florida, are 
rather slight in texture, but have the unmis- 
takable impress of her genius. ‘ Paradise in 
the Pacific: a Book of Travel, Adventure, and 
Facts, in the Sandwich Islands,” by William R. 
Bliss, is pleasantly written, and tells mach on 
the inhabitants of the Hawaiian Kingdom, 
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their character and modes of living, their civil 
institutions, their resources and Hrvepeeta. 
But while the author makes an agreeable im- 
pression of himself, he cannot be said to take 
ored view of the Sandwich Islands. 
Mention should be made of “‘ The Egyptian 
Sketch - Book,” from the practised pen of 
Charles Godfrey Leland; and of “ Under the 
Mizzen-mast,” an enlarged edition of his very 
readable “ Voyage round the World, by Dr. 
Nehemiah Adams ”—and these following: 
New Life in New Lands. Notes of Travel. By 


Grace Greenwood. 
. By an Actual Settler. With 


an Introduction, b; B. 1, 
ct’ in Ireland, Scotland, Italy, 
and Sicily. By Edward W. Dawson. 
Siam. ! v. George B, Bacon. With Map and 


numerous 
Florida and South Carolina as Health Resorts. By 
W. W. Morland, M..D. 
Coal Regions of North America. By James Mac- 


Appletons’ Guide-Book. Illustrated. 
over Oregon and Washington. By Mrs. 

Frances Fuller Victor. 

Zell’s Descriptive Hand-Atlas of the World. By 
Bartholemew Von Steinvebr, 

Catskill Mountains. By Charles Rockwell. 

American Sza-side Resorts. By C. L. Morton. 

New England: a Hand-book for Travellers, with 
the Mh eg and Northern Borders, from New York 


to . 
The Arctic Regions, by Sea and Land. By Epes 
Sargen' 
Lake George. A Book of To-Day. By 8.R. Stod- 
sare. Ticonderoga, Past and Present. ‘‘ Mixed.” 
y the same. 
The undeveloped West; or, Five Years in the 
erritories, By J. H. Beadle. ’ 

Antiquities of the Orient unveiled; containing a 
Citi the ith thes f ae prey 
t T ose of Forty of the mo; 
Ascii eed Ges of te art, nang 

ineve 
trated. By M. Wolcott edding. 
The Alhambra and the Kremlin, The North and 
Site of Ei By Samuel Ireneus Prime, 


urope. Where and how we 
during a Seventeen 


Months’ Tour. By Elizabeth Peake. 
Europe, viewed through American Spectacles. By 
C. ©. Fulton, Editor of the Baltimore American. 


Turotocy anv Reticion.—The aggregate 
number of works in this department of writing 
was not proportionally less than in p 
years. It exceeds any other, partly because 
more persons suppose themselves able to treat 
religious topics and questions successfully than 
venture on any other, and partly because there 
are more persons set apart, and to some extent 
trained, to be teachers of religion, than there 
are of any other professional calling ; and from 
teaching in the — to teaching through the 
press, the transition, in this land and y aes 
natural and easy. But the past year saw fewer 
— of acca yore than ers pm eon 
the press, 1e pa 6g theologie: 
science or of practical religion. Some works, 
heretofore noted as in progress, have been con- 
tinued. The fifth volume of McClintock & 
Strong’s “ Biblical, Theological and Ecclesiasti- 
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cal Cyclopedia” has appeared. Lange’s ‘‘Bibli- 
cal Commentary,” translated and annotated un- 
der the editorial supervision of Dr. Schaff, is a 
preaching completion, and when completed will 

evidence of the success with which biblical 
scholarship is cultivated in the United States. 
A second series of Mr. Beecher’s “ Lectures 
on Preaching” met with more general favor 
than the first. It is not likely that he will be 
able to communicate the secret of his power, 
but what he does express is very stimulating 
and suggestive. The commentaries of Dr. 
Henry Cowles on several books of the Old 
Testament have met with very general appro- 
bation, for giving the solid results without the 
parade of learning, and for the modesty, good 
sense, and candor, shown in his treatment of 
controverted points. He has now published a 
work on the Pentateuch, not in the form of 
a detailed exposition, but of a series of essays 
on the most important topics suggested by 
the books under consideration. ‘‘ Absolute 
nek grt by the late Rev. Thomas O. Upham, 
D.D., D., a under the disadyan- 
tages of posthumous publication. It is an 
attempt to show that Christianity 7s the abso- 
lute religion—that its most important truths 
coincide with the necessary truths testified to 
by our religious nature. “Thoughts on the 
Lp asf by Dr. Howard Crosby, Chancel- 
lor of the University of New York, is a small 
book packed with thought. ‘The Argument 
of the Book of Job unfolded,” by the Rev. 
William Henry Green, D. D., professor in the 
Princeton Theological Seminary, gives in mod- 
erate compass the results of much fruitful study, 
“The Women of the Arabs,” by H. H. Jessup, 
seventeen years a missionary in Syria, is an 
effective account of the degradation of women 
in the East, and of the means successfully em- 
pines for their elevation. It is a singularly 
nteresting book. ‘The Way, the Truth, and 
the Life: Lectures to Educated Hindoos, de- 
livered on his Late Visit to India,” by the Rev. 
Julius H. Seelye, Professor in Amherst Col- 
lege, is a remarkable production of a remark- 
able occasion. The following is a pretty full, 
but not an exhaustive statement of the religious 
publications of the year: 


Sisterhoods and Deaconesses at Home and Abroad. 
By the Rev. H. ©. Potter. 

Alone with Jesus. By J. C. Lanphier. 

A Complete Harmony of Daniel and the Apoca- 
lypse. By Rev. J. Litch. 

Phin to Think of. By Rev, H. A. Sawtelle. 

The Land of Shadowing Wings; or, The Empire 
of the Sea. 

The New Life ntikny A and Other Discourses. 
hag ag H. Nadal, D. D. Edited by Rev. H. A, 

uy » Ae 

Bteps to a Living Faith. Being Letters to an In- 
different Believer, A Tract for Parish Use. By the 
Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, D. D. 

Lectures on Theological Encyclopedia and Meth- 
odology. By John McClintock, D.D., LL.D. Ed- 
ited by John T, Short, B. D. 

The Parting Words of Adolphe Monod to his 
Friends and the Church, Translated from the fifth 
Paris edition, 
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Sacramental Sabbaths, By the author of ‘*The 


High Mountain A ee Pass Tnel: 


ne Thousand Gems, Strik 
dents, and Illustrations, from T. 
Larrabee. 


D.D. Edited of w. 

Sermons. By Henry Ward Beecher, Seventh and 
Eighth Series. 

The Historic of the Bible. By Edwin Cone 
Bissell, A.M. With an Introduction by Roswell D. 
Hitchcock, D. D. 


The Communion Table. The Approach, the Ser- 
the pect. By Rev. James R. Boyd, D. D. 

The Cup and the Cross; or, The Baptism of Cal- 
vary “* One Baptism.” The Ground and the Key to 
S other Bible Baptisms. By James W. Dale, 


Ga 
Tides and Tendencies of Religious Thought. By 
J. .L. Dudley. 
Methodism Forty Years Agoand Now. By Rey. 
Newell Culver. 
The Ministry We Need. By Seth Sweetser, 
Dd 


aestions of the Day. By John Hall, D. D, 
ho shall Publish the Glad Tidings? By Mrs. 

. E. Boardman, 

Through the Eye to the Heart; or uy melden gy | 
in the Sunday-School. v. W. F. Crafts. 

The pera, oo og commemorative of the 
Completion of the Life and Works of John Knox, 
of the Huguenot Martyrs of France, and the Estab- 
lishment of reo in England, etc. 

The Voice of God, a Complete His' of 
the Holy Bible, including the Occurrences of Four 
Hundred Yi from the Last of the Prophets to 
the Birth of Christ, with a Life of our Sa’ and 
His Apostles. Compiled from various Sources. By 


Alfred Nevin. 
on St. Paul’s Epistle to 


AS stive Commen 
the ye ea With Oritieal and Homiletie Notes. 


John the . D. 
Responsive Worship. By W. 1. Budington, D. 
Winning Souls. Sketches and Incidents durin 

Forty Years of Pastoral Work. By Rev. 8S. B. Hate 


liday. 
othe Sabbath made for Man. By Dr. William N. 
Gone Before: Being a Manual for the Bereaved. 
By Henry Soha: 
—— Gospel of Salvation. By Dr, T. W. 
nts. 
A Household Li 3 or Order of Daily Prayer. 
turey D iy Prayer. 


By Rev. C. 8. Henry, D. D. 
¢ Life of Trust: being a Narrative of the Lord's 


Wayland. New edition, with 
the we 54 continued to the Present Time. 

Sacred Eloquence; or, The Theory and Practice 
of Preaching. By Rev. ‘Thomas J. Colter. 

Word for the Day. Being Coincidences culled 
from the Calender. By J. A. Upjohn. 
p The ee Pulpit. Sermons. By C. 8. Rob- 
inson, D. D. 

Nature’s Testimony to Nature’s God. Four Ser- 
mons preached in the Church of the Nativity, Phil- 
a 5 by the Rev. William Newton, 

Bow in the Cloud; or, Covenant Mercy for 
the Afflicted. Edited by Rev, 'W. B. Stevens. 
Cotholiclty, Protestantism, and Infidelity. By 
Rev. F. X. Wen 4 

Manual of Instruction in the Catholio. Religion. 
By the same. 

Apostetenl and Infallible Authority of the Pope. 
By the same. 


seregtice and eae ay of Virginia ste, A 
al Discourse, 24 J. L. M. Curry, LL. D. 
The Broad Chureh. By Jacob Edson. 
Supposed Emendations of the Authorized Version 
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of the Old Testament. By Elias Missionary 
of the A. B. C. F. M. at Con 
Ecclesia. The Church: its Polity and 4 
Short Sermons on Consecration and Kindred Su 
jects. By A. C. bee D. 
Outlines of Christian Theology. By L, T. Town- 


send, D, D. 
Tre Risen Life in Christ Jesus; sometimes called 
Pim Higher Christian Lite.” By Edmund K. 
n. 
The Y Communicant’s Manual of Devotion, 
By Rey. E. Greenwald, D. D. 
Mind and Heart in Religion; S ste and 


Christianity. A Heart’s Ex a Popular 
Research into the True of the Bible. By 
Abraham Jaeger. 


Review Exercises for Sunday-School. Their Value 


and Methods, By Rev. H. 
The Reformed Mennonite Church, By Daniel 
the Rt. Rev. 


Musser, 
Apollos ; or, The Way of God. 
ae Coxe, D. D., Bishop of Western New 
Leaves from the Tree of Life. By Richard New- 
Bible Marvel-Workers. By Allen A.M. 
1 Rhetoric. “For the Use Sioneaea and 
o— Speakers. George Winifred Hervey, 


the Ashes; Reminiscences of Nine- 


Sparks am 
bor in the Philad: aanee'er 


teen Years of 
ee F. C. Pierson. With 


Dr. Bell. 
nee in Religion, By James Freeman 
Household Worship. By a Layman. 
The Sunday at Boas: by the Right Rev. Wil- 
liam Bacon Stevens, D. D. ® ; 
ve Work in the Church of Christ. By 


Rev. P. B. Morgan. 
The Golden City. By Rev. B. F. Barrett. 


pd Rev. M. R. : 
anism, as opposed to Trin 
Heathenism, rather than of 8: ‘u 
Commen’ on the Old Testament. Vol. iii.: 
Joshua to IT. uel. By D. Steele, D. D., and M. 


. Perry, A. M. 
ited foe Women iting the Wena ar 
nten r Women livin: e . 
Landriot, Archbishop of Rheims, ‘Translated from 
the French, by Helena M. Lyons. 

Recognition of the Creator in Daily Life. 

The Influence of Christianity on Civilization. By 
® the Spiritual Kingdom, An Exposition of the 
e sition o 
First Eleven Chapters of the Book of Revelation. 
By the Rev. James B. Ramsay, D.D. With an In- 
on by the Rev. © Hodge, D. D., 


A Comment the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
By George Sankin, D. ne 


A Commentary on Proverbs, With a New Trans- 


lation, and with some of the inal E itions re- 
t Classified tise ohn 3 


examined in a By John Miller, of 
PPublic: Worship, Partly. Responsive. _Desigme 
ic Wors! ve, 
for any Christian ‘Congregation, With an Introdue- 
tion by Rev, Daniel March, D. D. 
Bible Chart of Geneal and Chronology, from 
the Creation to a. p. 100, By OC, 8. Halsey. 


Everybody's Providence. By Rebecea Perley 


Lectures on the Truth of the Christian Religion 
delivered before the Students of the University o 
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Michigan. By Rev. B. F. Cocker, D. D., Professor 
of Mental and Moral Philoso hy.? Na, 
i has A Confession. 


Authorized Transla- 


ae ‘apers. By T. Stork, 
Thoughts for the Old Year and the New. 
John Hall, D. D. By 


The Work of the Spirit ; or Doctrinal and Practi- 
cal Meditations on the Nature and Work of the Holy 
Ghost. By Rev. Samuel Cutler. 

Fiotioy.—Next to religious books, works 
of fiction are the most numerous class. The 
a reality and the mimic life of “ airy 
nothings” are the closest competitors for 

ular favor. The im tion and reprint 

of English novels furnishes a large part of the 
supply needed to meet the popular demand; 
but, as will be seen, the writers of fiction, of 
very unequal degrees of merit, to be sure, are 
not few a American writers. But no 
work of the highest class can be named among 
the publications of the year. Some first 
works, of y writers, such as give promise 
things a the future, deserve mention. 
“Bressant,” by Julian Hawthorne, had on the 
whole a fla’ reception. It was accepted 
as evidence that the author inherits with the 
blood a measure of the genius of his father— 
the keen and yet visionary eye, seeing all that 
is, and with it much more that is not visible, 
except to a shaping imagination, the tendency 
to weird conceptions, and to indulgence in 
hovering on the border line of the extra- 


natural, a predilection to the abnormal in 
character. It is open to and has encountered 
severe criticism. e future fortune of Mr. 


Hawthorne as a writer will be looked for with 
more than ordinary interest. General Lew 
Wallace has rised the world by a romance 
founded on the conquest of Mexico, entitled 
“The Fair God.” It has received very 9 
and almost unanimous ere in England. 
this country, while it has no lack of readers 
and admi; we presume, the leading organs 
of pariodion! criticism have been far less 
nnanimous than contemporary English review- 
ers, and the disparaging estimates of it are 
very decided in tone. It is either lauded in 
the highest terms, or treated as of no value. 
“Brave H ” by a writer who assumes 
the name of ‘Robertson Gray,” if not a first 
attempt, has unmistakable signs of imm 

in this style of art. But it has also sn 
signs of power as will cause the next produc- 
tion of the author to be looked for with raised 
expectations. ‘ A Ohance Acquaintance,” by 
W. D. Howells, shows his peculiar genius at its 
best. His penetrating but not unkindly in- 
sight into human nature, especially of the 
American variety and the species Bostonian, 
and his power of producing striking effects by 
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the most common materials, with his inde- 
pendence of the conventional types of fiction 
and their artificial requirements, give a delight- 
ful freshness to his creations, The Rey. ‘Ed. 
ward Everett Hale has given the world a 
novel, “Ups and Downs,” and a shorter tale 
for Christmas, entitled, “‘ In His Name.” Both 
are stories with morals not disguised, yet not 
obtrusive. In neither is the author at his 
best, but the last comes the nearest to it than- 
any of the intermediate terms of the series. It 
is a finely-conceived and well-told story, and 
the impression it leaves is altogether good. 

“Love in the Nineteenth Century,” by Har- 
riet W. Preston, does not demonstrate that 
love in this century differs essentially from 
love in any preceding century, or even, which 
is perhaps what was more distinctly in view, 

that the lover of this century is a new “ devel- 
opment.” The lovers in her story are very 
well drawn, and the book is or should bea 
success, ‘‘ Work,” by Mrs. L. M. Alcott, 

made a favorable impression, but its merits, 

though indisputable, are not such as to raise 
the author’s already high and deserved reputa- 
tion, “ Arthur Bonnicastle,” by Dr. J. G. 
Holland, if it depended for its appreciation on 
its purely literary merits, would not receive 
very high praise. But the moral tone and 
evident purpose of the author count much in 
his favor with a large portion of the public, 

among whom he may be said to have already 
secured an immense number not merely of 

admirers but of warm friends, ‘The Wetherel 
Affair,” by J. W. ee ag 8 indicates larger 
and more matured power than his previous 
works, Some volumes of collected short 
stories deserve higher praise than can be given 
to many of the more ambitious attempts. Such 

are ‘‘Marjorie Daw, and Other People,” by 

T. B, Aldrich, a unique and brilliant collec- 

tion; “ Mrs. Skaggs’s Husbands, and Other 
Sketches,” by Bret Harte, in which the author 

comes back to the scenes and themes of his 

earliest literary triumphs; and “Saxe Holm’s 

Stories,” productions of marked originality 

and power. ‘ Oxley,” by a writer under the 

name of “Lyndon,” performs with striking 

success the difficult feat of bringing up her 

heroine from a childhood with abundant faults 

requiring correction, to become a representative 

of noble womanhood, besides playing off against 

her numerous characters that are also deli- 

cately discriminated from her and from each 

other. “The Mystery of Metropolisville,” by 

Edward Eggleston, like other works by this 

popular author, though not very artistic in 

structure, is very entertaining. ‘ Her Majesty 

the Queen,” by J. Esten Cooke; ‘The Rose 

of Disentis,” a translation from Zschokke, and 

the first of a series of his works proposed to be 

ublished; and “A Vagabond Heroine,” by 

Mrs, Annie Edwards, are novels of more than 

average merit. The following titles represent 

gradations of merit and demerit, which we 

will not attempt to measure: 
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eee ree) or, One Hundred Years Ago, By 
= tirood. A Novel. By Rebecca Ruter 


wa is Love An American Story. By One Who 
Expiation. A Novel. By Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr. 
ieien ihe BY Mary D nt Chellis, 
va dg * By Mavs win 


Provost. 


hia A Home. "A New Ber Novel, By Mrs. 


Greeno 
Six Nights with = Washi 8, and other 
Temperance Tales, T. 8S. Arthur, 
Six in All, By Virgin F. Townsend, 
Clifford Troup. By Mrs. Maria J. Westmoreland. 
Keansth my King. B By Miss Sallie A. Brock, of 


nia. 
On the Eve. By Ivan Turgenof. 
ogee unset Mountain. By Mrs, A. E. 


Porte 
The “Marble Preacher. By Mrs. H. Steele Clark. 
Unele Anthony. 1 . Cummings. 
A Twofold Life. ce from the German 
“axe Burt Ridgely von Hillern. 
A Tale “) Stine Ohio. 
The Mys Mytselous uses, iss Eliza A, Dupuy. 
we Grips an vot Ti Tide or Juvenile Benevo- 


i Gitttord. Troe t trowp. A "a Goal Story. By Maria andthe most Recent and th 


Jourdan Westmoreland. 
Lakeville; or, Substance and Shadow. By Mary 


ventures of Kwe 


the Chinese Girl. By M 
— Elm ; or, Life 4 MS. 


the West. By Mrs. 


inson, 
The Mystery of Orcival. By Emile Gaberian. 
From the French. 


The Widow ara By the same. 
the World. By Jeanette R. Hadermann. 
Good Stories, From * Old and New.” 
Artiste. By Maria M. ys 
Lord Hope’s Choice, a oD gt eos a 
rad * lek, By Miss 
he Refused Him. By ertat a 
olive; Yor: ae Yer at the Nest. By Mrs. C. A. 


The © Adopted Son of the Princess, By Rev. E. 


Ounce By Mrs. M. J. R. Hamilton, of 

A Yeas From the German of 

Carl Detlef. By M.S 

ian Met by Chanoe. A Society Novel. By 
ve 


‘A Brown-Stone Front. A raed of New York and 
n. 


Adolf Belot. | By James Furbish, 

Under the Surface, By Emma M. Conne'! 

__.Romain Kalbris, his Adventures on Sea and Shore. 
from the French of Hector Malot. By 
“Mrs, Julia MoNair Wright. 

Driven from the Path, A Novel. 

The Cross of Berny. A Novel pes: jointly by 
Mmes. Emile de Girardin, a hile Gautier, 
-Jules Pandeau, and M ‘Trane from the 
French by Florence Fond 

. wyone eiss, An Autobiography. By George H. 


Soareh after a Lost Heart, A Novel. By Leslie 

Velisheod eri Bondage. By M Anns. 
le an rs. > 

Miriam Monfort. A Novel. Bi he halle’ of 
oe re Household of Bouverie.”’ 
nd. ance Woman. A Novel. me Mary Agnes 

What’ ean She Do! By the author of “ Barriers 
Burned Away.” 

A Good Match, By Amelia Perrier, 

A Great Lady. A Romance, From 


the German 
of Von Dewale, 
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His ‘Vow. A Novel. By Mrs. Caroline 


Weird Corn 
The Outlaw i ae fer ar, Adventures th the 
South. a he Emerson 


Old Fort Du uesne or, Captain J: the Scout. 
An Historical ah Caciete, Jaak, ae Sie By Cbarles 


ht. 

Userut Arts.—The line which divides works 
of science from treatises on the arts is not al- 
ways easy to be drawn, the science of our time 
being made in so many ways to minister to the 
common wants of man. We note the following 
works of a technological character : 

Silver and Gold. An Account gt ae and 


with 
Ww. 


some soooent of the rang 
Soa ose EH New Des in 
“os rehitecture, as applied to. the Wants 
of the West. AVithon ‘orest P: on 
the Great Plains, B. y HL. cm Cleveland. 

A on the of Bridges and 
By Samuel H. Shreve, © 


Locomotive. By He: 5 
A Practical Treatise * the ie ot Paper 
in all its Branches. By Carl Hoffmann. 
The House-keeper ms Health-keeper. By Catha- 
tine E. Beecher. 

Formulas and ie Sabian for Architects and Engineers 
in calculating the rb per and Capacity of Structures 
of Iron and Ties ym C.E. MMlus- 
trated Pe} a ta de- 
signed an: 

An Outline of Ship uit 4 heoretical and Prac- 
Sant ith Numerous Plates. By Theodore D, Wil- 


Plain ahaa gen for i the Art of 
on the Wing. old ¢ Gantkeear: ae 
Chimne for Bisopla laces, Furnaces, and Steam- 


Boilers, re, Arms » Ce 
Steam-Boiler ag Wiliam I Colburn, 
The Perfect Horse. Hi. H. Murray. 
With an Introduction wen W. Beecher, and a 


Sgn; on Agriculture and the Horse, by George 
plustrated Book of Domestic Poultry. By Martin 


Workshop Appliances: including Desoriptions of 
the hay oh Measuring Snaheeecerihn, ¢ Hand- 
sotiog 7 is, Lathes, Drilling, Planing, “A er 

hine Tools used by Engineers. By. C. B. P. 
Shelley, (. E. 


Law.—Of works in general or international 
jurisprudence, special mention should be made 
of the et i 90 of the Second Book of Mr. 
David Dudley Field’s proposed “ Code of Inter- 
national Law,” which treats of war. While 
the adoption of this code by the civilized world 
is not to be hoped for, it will undoubtedly take 
a high place among American contributions to 
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the improvement of the law of nations. An- 
other book, preserving the record of a meino- 
rable international discussion, is ‘The Argu- 
ment at Geneva: a Complete Collection of the 
Forensic Discussions on the Part of the United 
States and Great Britain, before the Tribunal 
of Arbitration, under the Treaty of Washing- 
ton, as published by Authority of the Govern- 
ment.” A work for general students, but of 
value also to the law-student, is an “ Introduc- 
tion to Roman Law, in twelve Academical Lect- 
ures,” by James Hadley, LL. D., with an Intro- 
duction by Theodore D, Woolsey, D. D., LL. D. 
The extent and precision of Frof, Hadley’s 
learning, and the felicity of his expositions, are 
favorably exhibited in this volume. Less thor- 
ough in treatment, but very effective in style, 
is “Church and State in the United States,” 
written by the Rey. Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., 
LL. D., for the info on of German states- 
men and scholars, Of law-books, strictly so 
called, excluding the volumes of reported de- 
cisions, the following are noted: 


The Law of Statutory Crimes. By Joel Prentiss 
op. 
The Law of Attachments. By Charles D. Drake, 


D. 
ot Ses Cases decided in the Courts of America, 
Great britain, and Ireland. Edited by Charles Allen. 
‘<a on the Law of Injunctions. By J.L. 
Practical Treatise on the Law of Municipal 
Bonds. By W. N. Coler. 
A Treatise on the Law of Judgments, By A. C. 


an. 
The Chan Jurisdiction and Practice, according 
to Statutes and Decisiong in the State of Nlinois, from 
the Earliest Period to 1873. By Edward Judson Hill. 

A Treatise on the Law of Personal Property. By 
James Schouler. 

Leading and Select Cases on the Law of Trusts, 
with Extended Abstracts of other Important E lish 
and American Cases, illustrating the Various Princi- 
me pertaining to this Important Branch of the Law. 

Numerous Notes and References, and a Full Re- 

rt of the Great Case of the Covington & Lexington 

Railroad Company vs. R. B. Bowler’s Heirs and Oth- 
ers. . By Peter Zinn. 

Dictionary of Overruled Cases. By Melville M. 
Bigelow. 


Meptorse.—A few works in this department, 
not including reprints and new editions, claim 
notice: 

Mental Pathology. By Isaac Ray, M. D. 

Dental Caries and its Causes. An Investigation 
into the Influence of Fungi on the Destruction of the 
Teeth. By Drs. Leber and Rottenstein. With Illus- 
trations. Translated by Thomas H. Chandler, D. 
M. D., Professor in Harvard University. 

Manual of Chemical ae as applied to the 
Examination of Medicinal Chemicals. A Guide for 
the Determination of their Identity and Quality, and 
for the Detention of Impurities and Adulte: 8. 
By Frederick Hoffman, Ph. D. 

Handbook of Medical Electricity. By Herbert 
Tibbitts, M. D. 

The Passions in their Relations to Health and Dis- 
ease. By Dr. X. Bourgeois. Translated from the 
French by Howard F. Damon, A. M. 

Consumption, and its Treatment in all its Forms, 
By Dr. Corl Both. 

Mineral Springs of North America. Howto Reach 
and How to Use Them. By J. J. Moorman, M.D. 

A Treatise on Diseases of the Tongue. With a 


Fe ey aa or 
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Number of Lithographic and. other Ilustrations, 

By W. Fricolic Clarke, M. D. q 
Pharmaceutical Lexicon, A Dictionary of Phar- 

maceutical Science. By Dr. H. V. Swerengan, 
Contributions to Practical Surgery. y George 


MR ser M. Bt or 

igestion an 8) in. omplete lana- 

tion of the Physio fxs Re the Digestive pis eer 

with the Symptoms and Treatment of Dyepephis and 
y : 


other eee of the Digestive Organs. 


Trall, M.D. 
The Cholera; its History, Cause, Symptoms, and 
Treatment, By Seth Pancoast, M. b.? : , 

Chemical eg ani Paar Medical and Sur- 
gical. By Allan McLane Hamilton, M. D. 

The Cerebral Conyolutions of Man, represented 
according to Original Observations, especial] upon 
their Development in the Fetus. Intended for the 
Use of Physicians. By Alexander Ecker, Professor 

Anatomy, ete., in the University at Freiburg, 
Baden, Translated by Robert T. Edes, M. D. 

Victims of Ignorance ; or, The Perils of Early Life. 
A Treatise on the Diseases and Deformities of Chil. 
dren. By Serres 8. Stebbins, M. D. 

alignant Cholera. By Alfred Still, 


A Report on the Cerebral Affections of Infancy, 
ete. By Edward Copeman, M. D. 

The Proper Treatment of Children, Medical or 
Medicinal. Being the Annual Discourse before the 
ener tentte Medical Society, By C. E, Bucking- 

am, M. D. 

Diseases of the Ear, including the Necessary Anat- 
spy the Organs, By A. D, Wilhams, M. D., of 

. Louis. 


Text -Booxs. — The complaint has been 
made, with too much foundation in fact, that 
the production and introduction of school- 
books was a business in which success had very 
little relation to the merits of the books them- 
selves. But, whether through the effect of 
criticism, or as a consequence of a gradual 
raising of the standard of teachers’ qualifica- 
tions, creating a demand for a better style of 
text-books, or from whatever cause, it is cer- 
tain that a decided improvement in them is to 
be noticed. Among those recently published, 
mention should be made of Prof. Arnold Guy- 
ot’s ‘Physical Geography,” and of such ele- 
mentary geographical works as “Our World,” 
by Mary [. Hall ; and “ First Steps in Geogra- 

hy,” by Theodore 8. Fay; “English of the 

ourteenth Century, illustratéd by Notes Gram- 
matical and Etymological, on Chaucer's Pro- 
logue and Kniglit’s Tale,” by Prof. S. H. Car- 
penter; the Rev. Dr. A. O. Kendrick’s “‘ Com- 
plete Edition of Xenophon’s Anabasis, embra- 
cing a Full Vocabulary and Kiepert’s Revised 
Map of the Route of the Ten Thousand; ” the 
classical text-books of Messrs. J. H. & W. F, 
Allen and J. B, Greenough—“ Select Orations 
of Cicero,” Cicero “De Senectute,” and 
“Shorter Course of Latin Prose, consisting of 
Selections from Cesar, Ourtius, Nepos, and 
Sallust (Jugurtha), with Notes;” Cicero’s 
“Tusculan Questions, with Notes,” by Prof. 
Thomas Chase; ‘A Lexicon to Xenophon’s 
Anabasis,” by Alpheus Crosby; “A School 
Manual of English Etymology,” by Epes Sar- 
gent; and “A Second Book of Botany,” by 
Eliza A. Youmans. These and some others 
that might be specified, represent the ad- 
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vance that has been made, especially in books 
for the use of the higher schools. The fol- 
lowing more indiscriminate list will still be 
found to include a considerable number of mer- 
itorious works: 

A Short Co in Literature, English and Ameri- 
can. By John 8. Hart, LL. D. i 

Logical apie tot By E. G. Folsom. 

Blanks for Book-keeping. By E. G. Folsom. 

Examinations of the Demonstrations of Davies's 


— 3 Charles Davies, LL. D. 
ourteen Weeks in Physiology. By J. D. Steele. 
A Manual of Gesture; embracing a plete Sys- 
tem of Notation, together with the Principles of In- 
terpretati and Selections for Practice. With 
nearly One Hundred By A. M. Bacon. 
The New System of Sword Exercise for the Army 
and Militia of the United States. Prepared by Order 
of the War De; ent. By Captain Matthew J, 
O'Rourke. With Fifty-six Illustrations, mostly taken 
from Ph hs. 


Text-Book of Physiol: General, 8 , and 
Practical. By John Hughes Bennett ib. 

M. T. Cicero De Officiis. By Prof. E. P. Crowell. 

Word Primer; A Beginner’s Book in Oral and 
Written Spelling. By Wm. Swinton. 

Dialogues and Dramas for Public and Private Ex- 
hibitions. By Prof. Lewis B. Munro. 

Progressive ns in Drawing, with Familiar 
Instructions, designed for Schools. Fourteen Num- 
bers. By Benjamin H. Cos. 


Inventive iy ne Synthetic Series. Manual for 
bee By Prof. Hermann Krisi. Also Draw- 


‘ables of Latin Suffixes and a List of Prefixes. 
With Illustrative Examples. By Amos M. Currier. 
Manual of American Ideas. Designed asa Text- 
Book for Schools and Colleges. ©, T, Hopkins. 
mt ges Course in Free-Hand Geometrical 
. For 


3. With pters on 
Lettering and Geometrical Symbolism. By 8, Ed- 
ward W: 


arren. 
ie caine xy 8 B: hg 3 — A.M. 
urse oO! osophy. m racing Logic, 
Metapbysies, and Ethics, Dosighed oa Text-Book 
for the Use of Schools, . 
A Grammar of the Latin Language. By George 


K. Bartholomew. 
of the Classics.—Cmsar’s Com- 
mentaries on the Gallic War; accompanied with a 
Latin Ordo, and illustrated with English Notes Ex- 
rae and Critical, By C. A. 
French Pronunciation. By E. 8. Joynes. 
Ps of English Grammar, By Andrew J. 


Forage i 
of Rev. 8. es. M.A. 

Analytical Geometry, By William @.’ Peck, LL. D. 
New Calculus. B: 


Algebra. By D. B. Hagar. 
By Prof. Edward Olney. 
hocles, Edited by R. CG. Jobb, 
Revised, Additions, by R. H. Mather, 
i nae in a. Se 

4 em . B ©, Croley, Ph. D. 

n tat 

tion. By William Oxford,” “4 Representa 
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Oxford’s Senior Speaker. ny the same. 
The School Stage: A New Collection of Juvenile 
— Plays for School and Home. By W. H. Ven- 


le. 
New Normal Mental Arithmetic. By Prof. E. 
Brooks. 


Select Orations of Cicero. With Explanat 
Notes, for the Use of Schools. By Albert Hark. 
ness, 


L. D. 

Cicero's Select Orations. With a Latin Ordo and 
Notes, By ©, A. 

Teacher's Manual of Free-Hand Drawing and De- 
signing. By Walter Smith. 

"A Manual of Practical Military B 
ocderay, and ‘or agiiee Treepe. iieetraned 

my,and for 

193 Woodeuts and Five Lithogrphed Plates, 

a nO. i. 


C st. ; 
El Course of Civil a, 
D-H. Mahan. A new, revised edition, ed 
Plates, Edited by Prof. 


and Navigation. With a eae ry A 
Treatise on mometry and Mensuration. By. : 


Selections from Classic Authors: 
Curtius, Ovid, Cicero DeSenectute and De Amicitia, 
With Notes and a V / Y Big 
ner, Head Master, A. M. Gay and A, H. Buch, Mas- 
ters, in the Boston Latin School. 

The Speller. By Prof, B. F. 
Tweed. 


The Galvanometer and its Uses. A Manual for 
operon and Students, with Illustrations. By C. 

. Haskins, : 

The Shortest Road to German. By F. L. 0. Roch- 
rig, Professor in Cornell University. 

A Practical Course with the French 


ayy ey LL. D., and H. M. Monsanto, A. M, 
A Latin Gradual, to pesempass: the Author’s Lat- 
in Grammar. By &, R. Bartholomew. : 


i Givaiaars “A” Cickyetiode Medias ‘a 
n Grammar: ous ual for 
Schools and Colleges. By easy M. bo LL.D., 
Professor in the College of Charleston, 8. C. 
Youth’s Book on the Mind. Emb: the Out- 
lines of the Intellect, the Senstbilities. the Will. 
Introductory to the oa, of Mental Philosophy. 
By os earl. With Questions, by J. N. Mur- 


dock, D. D. 
Elementary German Reader. By Prof. James H. 
WMtannal of Eloonth Embracing the Philosoph 
anual ‘ocution. e 
of Elocution, By C. P. Bronson, M.D. Edite by 
Mrs, Laura M. Bronson, 
An Elementary French Grammar. By J. G. Keetels. 
Elements of Lopalinn. By James Mill Pierce, 
Professor of Mathematics in Harvard University. 
Lessons. An Introductory Grammar 
ition for Intermediate and Grammar 
M4 en tele ige “3%, 
in Botany. Mrs. A 
Questions on the Histor; and Geography oe 
De jamal oe px “era 8 and Acad ad 
apted for Students ng for Harvard Co 
By J. F. Tufts, i bagi z 
A Course in Descriptive Geometry. For the Use 
of Colleges and Scientific Schools. With an Appen- 
dix, containing Stereoscopic Views of the Bolutions 


pace of the Principal Problems. By William 
Watson, Ph. D., A. A. 8, ; 


Juventtxy Booxs.—When we turn from 
school-books to books of moral instruction, 
and of entertainment for the young, it may be 
said also of these, that an improvement in 


and Com 
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their character is perceptible. There are not 
wanting, in the multitude that issue from the 
press, those, and too many of them, that have 
no higher use than to amuse for the time, leay- 
ing behind them nothing valuable in the mem- 
ory or in the effect produced, But the in- 
creasing number of books having a higher aim, 
and that show conscientious work, raises the 
average of the whole class. The old favorites 
continue to write, and with undiminished ac- 
ceptableness. J.T. Trowbridge follows up his 
“Jack Hazard ” series with “ Doing His Best,” 
with the promise of more of the same kind. 
Mrs. A. M. Diaz continues her inimitable 
“William Henry ” series with “Lucy Maria.” 
Those who had been captivated with ‘“ What 
Katy aay Daa pre to welcome warmly 
“ What Did at School.” Miss Alcott con- 
tinues to demonstrate the immense capacity 
of “ Aunt Jo’s Scrap-Bag,” a third sample of 
its contents being produced, with the title 
“Oupid and Chow-chow,” and other stories. 
Mrs. Whitney’s “Other Girls” will make as 
many friends as their predecessors, Mr. J. 8. 
O. Abbott’s “ Pioneers and Patriots” series has 
been growing. We have “De Soto, the Dis- 
coverer of the Mississippi,” “Peter Stuyve- 
sant, and the Early Settlement of New York,” 
and “Christopher Carson, commonly called 
Kit Karson.” “Northern Lights; Tales from 
the Swedish and Finnish,” translated by Selma 


Borg and Marie A. Brown, deserves a place Bo: 


next to the volumes of Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. ‘Oliver Optic” has shown his usual fer- 
tility, and ©. A. hens, in his ‘Camping 
Out. Cate? makes friends with a multitude 
of boys. second part of Gail Hamilton’s 
“Ohild Life” fully sustains the impression of 
the first.» Two books, both of great merit, 
have nearly coincident titles: “ Bec’s Bed- 
time, and other Stories,” by Mrs. 8. O. Hal- 
lowell, and “Bedtime Stories,” by Louise 
Chandler Moulton. “ Matt’s Follies,” by Mary 
N. Prescott, almost deserve a harsher name 
and severer dealing than the volume so en- 
titled metes ont; and “‘ Trotty’s Wedding Tour, 
and Story-book,” make amusement of matters 
that are no jest; the “ Other Stories” of each 
volume are excellent. “Santa Claus Land,” 
Ps M. Douglas, realizes skillfully the 
of the children’s saint. “Black Dia- 
monds, or, The Curiosities of Coal,” by the 
Rey. Sidney Dyer, imparts information in an 
engaging way. And Mr. Henry M. Stanley, 
whose discovery of Livingstone furnished ma- 
terial for an extensive work of travel, has util- 
ized his observations in a tale of exciting ad- 
venture for boys, entitled “‘ My Kalulu, Prince, 
King, and Slave,” in which African wars and 
the slave-trade are forcibly depicted. With- 
out further discrimination, we add the follow- 
ing titles: 
Marcus Blair, a Story of the Earlier Times, By 


Caleb E. Wright. 


John Godsoe’s Le; . By Elijah Kellogg. 
The Turning of the Tide;-or, Heute Bich and 
his Patient. By the same, 
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A Stout Heart; or, The Student from over the 
Sea. By the same. 

Broken Fetters. By the author of ‘ Evening 
Rest.” 

Kitty Kent’s Troubles. By Julia A. Eastman. 

Inlets and Outlets. By Rev. C. A. Smith, D. D, 

Jessie’s Work; or, Faithfulness in Little Things. 
A Story for Girls. By Mary E, Shipley. 

Story of the Nile. Travels and Adventures in 
Arabia and Abyssinia. 

Eyes and Ears Abroad; or, What a Pastor Saw 
and Heard for His Sunday-School Children. By 
Rev. Wilbur F. Paddock, D. D. c 

Youth’s Illuminated Bible History ; or, Half Hours 
in Bible Lands. With nearly 100 Engravings on 


Wood, and 48 Illuminated Pictures. By Rev. P. C. 
Headley, 2 vols. 6 
Jessie’s Work; or, Faithfulness in Little Things. 
By Mary E. Shipley. 
Aunt Elsie’s Posts. By Jane D. Cliaplin. 
Ps and Trust; or, The Story of a Bouna Boy. 
By Horatio ae Jr. 
ittle Grandfather. 


cara May, 
aeets Abroad. By C. C. J. Dyer. 
Winnifred; or, After Many Days. By Lucy Ellen 


Guernsey. 

Uncle Joe’s Story. By Madame R. Bolle. 
lated from the French. 

Drawing for Little Folks; or, First Lessons for 
the Nursery. With Instructions. 

The Fisherman’s Daughter. By Hendrick Con- 
science. (Translated.) 

The Amulet. By the same. 

a a Pin! An Instructive Moral Story. By J. 
ze ° mrsap tty rmaine. Translated from the French 

"Little Karin. By Madame Marie Sophie Schwartz. 
Translated from the Original Manuscript by Selma 
nels Cou age Btpy Rev, Daniel Wi 
mel’s = v. Daniel Wise. 

Golden Lines. 4 

Rhoda’s Education; or, Too Much of a Good 
Thing. By Lucy Ellen Guernscy. 

A airfield ; or, The Trrumph of Faith. By 


C. F, Higginson. 

Work, Play, and Profit; or, Gardening for Young 
Folks, eee in a Story for Boys and Girls. By 
Anna M. Hyde. 

Eighty Years Ashore and Afloat; or, Adventures 
of Uncle Jethro. By E. C, Cornell. 

The Record of a Happy Life. Being Memorials of 
Franklin Whitall Smith, a Student of Princeton Col- 
lege. By his Mother. 
mati! or, The Story of a Child’s Life. By Mrs, 


Trans- 


y 
Bray. 
Grandma Crosby’s Household. By Ella Farman. 
Wonders near Home. 


African Adventure and Adventurers, Edited by 
Rev. G. T. Day, D.D. 
ag Felix, A Book for Boys. By Charles 
ruce. 


Helen Egerton; or, For Conscience’ Sake. By 
Maria Cezinski. 

Home Picture-Book. 80 Illustrations. 

Old Merry’s Travels on the Continent. 

Peter’s ——— Story. 

My Mates and I. 
pe Girl’s Book; or, Occupation for Play 

ours, € 

The Son of the Organ-Grinder. By Mme. Marie 
Sophie Schwartz. Translated from the Swedish, by 
the same. 

Shoshie, the Hindoo Zenana Teacher. By Mrs. 
Harriette G. Brittan. 

Little Wavie, the Foundling of pra 

Claribel; or, Rest at Last. By Lucy Ellen Guern- 


had Green-Satin and her Maid Rosette; or, The 

True History of Jean Paul and his Little White 

— Translated from the French of Martineau des 
esnez, 
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How Marjorie Watched, By Miss Washington. 
Young ihe. By Mrs, A. Mather. 
Millie Lee. By Mrs. A. E. Porter, 
oe: Mother. By the author of ‘Little Rosy's 
ravels,” 
Our Western Home. A Story from Life, By the 
author of * mane oy ea Store.” 
Little Camp; ete Bogie, Hill, By the author of 
“The Wide, 
Good Work. ‘By Mary Dwinell Chellis. 
St. Augustine’s Ladder, By Annette L. Noble. 
The Yoke and the Burden. By Clare Kennett. 
The Three Judges. By arren, D. D, 
Nix's Offering. By the author of ‘ Grace Court- 


as a his win Friends. A Book for Little 
Children. garet T. Canby. 
The Mask Bite B By Rev. J. L. Pratt. 
Stories about Nellie. By Mrs. 8, E. Davies, 6 
or 108 Illustrations. 
Gypsy in New York. By Josephine Pollard. 
t and his Chum ; 30% he Friendly Rivals. By 


the Rev. D. Wise, D. 
Giles’s Minority. By Eleanor Grace O'Reilly. 
Right at Last, By Mrs. Harriet M. Davidson. 
An Office of Devotion for Use in Schools. Com- 
piled and edited by Bishop. Coxe, 


Alice Porter. By the author of “High Mountain 
fo as or, The Crown of Duty. By Aman- 


da M. Do’ 

Seven His ate Talks about Ki Queens, 
and Barbarians, ‘By thar NI ay M. dy 

Miss Whistedom, = 

Little Marjery. gis E. aa 

h $ or, poe "Sees ina ae Nest. A 
Christmas Story. By Florence Montgom 

antes the Evergreens ; or, a Night wit with t. Nich- 
olas. By Rev. George C. Lorimer. 

Bound to Rise; of how Harry Walton Rose in the 
World. B Horatio r, Jr. 
soon a Gran er about American History. 

y N.S. 

Miscrttaneovs. Of books on the fine arts, 
and illustrated -books, there was less than 
the usual supply. Not a few of the works 
enumerated under the head of science, ow 
ete., are illustrated, some of them very finel y- 
An ‘exquisite book in e cg articular of boo 
making is Shakespea dsummer-Night’s 
Dream,” with itererione by Alfred Freder- 
icks. The artist was most successful in the 
work that might have seemed most difficult 
—depictin: — fairy scenes—so as to give visi- 
ble expression to sentiments so ethereal as no 
pling but Shakespeare’s have the magic to 
sugget. The following list includes a few 
works on art, on artists, and books artistically 
illustrated : 


Painters, Sculptors Esher ¥ ers = 
their Works. ete in y Clara. Erakin : 
vite Bre AU aege pron 

ec él] Brothers n 
by G. H, iodge, A. M., M:D. 
Witt ith Ilustrations by Hammat Billings. 
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Eafe to the Present Time, 8. Spooner, 
Al edition, with sii Rope iy 


* Quien of of American Society. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet. 
The Hay Fever Tamara in Twenty-four Draw- 
ings. s 
PR tmetee, ans two, Sehoo-houses 
Photogra Ned fro fro o aagtial B Drevinge. With 
i m 
numerous tatrstions, showing Details, etc, By 
Frederick Clarke Withers. 
Child Life in Prose. Edited by J. G, Whittier, 
Profusel pig Fo 


Bal. for Little Folk. By Alice and Pharbe 
Cary. Lilustrated. 
me le People of Go, and what the Poets have 


of them. With an O: J @ 
Whittier Edited by Ae a A reeie Wisk 
Tllustrations r federy ericks, : 
ag Fields and Mansions of Middlesex —_ 


A. Drake. With T Full 
Hetotype Iustrations, and Thirty-eight ‘Woods 


"The Proud foe Macbride. By John G. Saxe. 
Tustrated b; 


tus pie 
The Court is By J well. Silhouette Ilus- 
trations by Winslow Hover 
Diamonds and Precious Stones. By Paul Dieula- 


fait. 

Grammar of Painting and E . By Charles 
Blane. ‘Translated by Kate Newell Doggett. 

In this connection should be named books 
intended for presentation, in which the orna- 
mentation consists in perfection of typography 
and binding. Such are “Heaven Songs 
comprising the Best Poems of All Ages on 
Better Land,” edited by Henry OC. Fish, D. D., 
and “Songs of the. Sonl, gathered from Many 
Lands and Ages,” by 8. "Trenwus Prime, D. D. 
rare eee in ee owes Pager a 
their extern: e sport of ang’ may be 
said to be on the border between the fine and 
the useful arts. “The Fishing Tourist, An- 
gen s Guide, and Reference Book,” by Charles 

allock, is at least written with the enthusi- 
asm of the artist, combined with the pains- 
taking exactness of an economist. 

One of those books, which one counts among 
literary labor-saving. devices, is furnished in 
for New Dictionary of Poetic Quotations, cov- 

the Entire Fi Field of British and Ameri- 
‘oetry, from the Time of Chaucer to the 
Presdak Day, with a Variety of Useful In- 
dexes,” by 8. Austin Allibone, L.L.D. A 
work with information enough to make an ex- 
= manual, he it oe well-d and 
is * rotestion apse re,” by 
pe Bird. The titles following represent 
an pode unclassified variety : 
The Home: Where i Should Be, and What to Put 


inIt. By F. R. Stoo 
ww Law in Nature. By Captain II. M. Lazelle, 


The Early Coins of mee and the Laws Rov. U.S 


erning their Issue. Comprising also De 

the Washington Pie ‘ee nglo-Ame: nto 
kens, many Pieces of Unknown Origin, of the ee. 
teenth an apenas Centuries, and the First P 


terns of the United States a By § ee oe ‘%. 
Crosby. Part I. Illustrated by the 
cons. 

A Biographical Hi of the Fi 


A of Eminent ‘aint- 
Architects, from the 


Memoirs of the Lives an 
ors, Engravers, Sculptors, and 


Thee Case of Ireland stated in Bo, Bani Mr. Froude. 
-# the Aah RA T. H. Burke, O. 
liam, commonly called Modern 
8 itaaltent with New Theories of Light, Heat, 
pay rt and Sound. 
Law Students and Lawyers. The Philosop phy of 
Political Parties, and Neg 2 Subjects. eri 
ures delivered before the Law Department of How- 
ard University. By A. G. Riddle. 
A Genealogical and ss Chart of the 
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containing a His of Racin, 
also a Histo of Gambling 


.) 

the Cloak of Leyte B; 
What Woman Should Know, 

about Women, By Mrs, E. B. é 
Moth ‘alks with Young House-keepers. By 

Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher. 


met Now Benbis System. By Lysander S 

ew 1 le Sander ner. 
The on of All Railroads through the 
State-Ownership of One. By Charles Francis ' 


dr. 
Memorial of Horace Greeley, with Portrait and 


Illustrations, 
Educationin Japan. A Series of Letters addressed 
Prominent Americans to Arinori Mori, Japanese 


A Handbook of Trees, Shrubs, and Herba- 
ceous Plants. .. . With Cultural Details, etc., based 
on the French work of Decaisne and Naudin. By 
Pt wpe With an Introduction by Edward 

i Tr. 

An Essay toward an Indian Bibliography. B: 
Thomas W. Field. pire iey 4 

A Series of Letters to a Young Married Couple. 
By Julia C. R. Dorr. 

The Hereafter. A Scientific, Phenomenal, and 
Biblical Demonstration of a Future Life. By Daniel 

Which: Spiritualism or 5 pew! ? AFriendly 
Correspondence between Moses Hull, Spiritualist, 
and W. F. Parker, Christian. - 

Quiddities of an Alaskan Trip. By W. H. Bell, 
Ca . §., 0. S.A. 

e Sportsman’s Club in the Saddle. By 
Castlemon. The first of “The Sportsman’s Clu! 


we Thousand and One Mistakes corrected. By 
Good Morals and Gentle Manners. By Alex. M. 


Ww, 
Art: Pictures from the Poets. From the 
Brush of Louis A. Roberts; and Sport, in Brief 
Chapters from the Quill of Ikabod Izax. 
Behind the Scenes in Washington; being an Ac- 
eount of the Crédit Mobilier Investigation, Rings, 
Political Intrigues, ete. By Edward Winslow Mar- 


tin. 
The Irish Race. By Rev. Aug. J. Thébaud, 8. J. 
True Success in Life. By Ray Palmer, D. D. 
Men and Memories of San Francisco in the Spring 
of 50, By T. A. and B, A, Patton. 
Political Portraits. By an Eminent Journalist. 
Years in a Maryland Kitchen. By Mrs, B.C. 
Howard. ’ 
The Virginia Housewife, or Methodical Cook. By 
Mrs. Mary Randolph. 
On Hare’s Plan of Proportional Representation. 
a Yale Graduate. 
‘arriage—As It Is and as itShould Be. By J. 0. 
Thinkers and Thinking. By J. E. Garretson, 


M.D. 

Hand-Book of 5? Synonyms, and Proverbs 
and Phrases, from the Latin, French, Spanish, and 
Italian Languages, with Tables of Weights and Meas- 


The Spider and th Fly; or, Tricks, T. d 
e Fly; or, Tric raps, an 
Pitfalls of City Life. is pi 

The Amateur Journalist’s Companion. By Frank 


Cropper. 
te Cove and Vicinity. By Henry C. Leonard. 
Sketches of Irish Soldiers in Every Land. By 
Colonel James E. McGee, 
The Young Housewife’s Counselor and Friend. 
Mrs. Mary Mason. 
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Sparkles from Saratoga. By popbie Sparkle, 

Ele ban ore Cook-Book, compiled by the Ladies 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Dayton, O. 

My Satchel and 1; or, Literature on Foot. By 
Tkabod Izak. 


Six Months under the Red Cross, with the French 
Army. re George Halstead Bryland, M. D. 

Ocean’s Story ; or, Triumphs of Thirty Centuries. 
By F. B. Goodrich and E. Howland. 

The Bazar-Book of Health. 

American Railroad Manual, for the United States 
and the Dominion. Containing Full Particulars of 
the Mileage, Capital Stock, Bonded Debt, Equip- 
ments, Earnings, hee Pye and other Statistics of 

g 8 as now built, and in Process of Construc- 
tion. Compiled and edited by Edward Vernon. 

The Dew of Youth. Lectures to Young Men and 
Young Women. By the Right Rev. Thomas M. 
Clark, D. D., Bishop of Rhode Island. 

At Our Best. By Sumner Ellis, 

The Salary Grab. A Complete History of the 
Great Congressional Theft of $1,250,000. ith the 
Yeas and Nays in both Houses, a Sketch of the De- 
bates, and a Review of the Apologies. By W. 8. 
Robinson. 

Polities and Mysteries of Life Insurance. By 
Elizur Wright, Late Insurance Commissioner of 
Massachusetts. 

Course of English Reading. By J. A. Spencer. 

The Best Reading. New edition, with Additions. 

Put to the Test. By Charles Chamberlain, Jr. 

yy and Law under Federative Government, 
By Britton A. Hill. 

Mission of the North American People, Geologi- 
cal, Social, and Political. By William Gilpin, late 
CSfonopolies and the People. By D. ©. Cloud 

on e. By D. C. Clow 
Mavnetine Towa. ‘ity g 

Irish Emigration to the United States: What it 
has been, and what it is. Facts and Reflections, 
especially addressed to Irish People pee thee) to 
my from their Native Land: and to those liv- 
ing in the Large Cities of Great Britain and of the 
United States. By the Rev, Stephen Byrne, 0.8, D. 

The Alchemy of Happiness, By Mohammed Al 
Ghazzali, the Mohammedan Philosopher. Trans- 
lated from the Turkish by Henry A. Holmes, Libra- 
rian of the [New York] State Library. 

Education Abroad, and other Papers. By Birdsey 
Grant No , LL. D. 

‘Technical Education; What it is, and what Amer- 
ican Schools should Teach. An Essay based on an 
Examination of Methods and Results of Technical 
Education in Europe, as shown by Official Reports. 
By Charles B. Stetson. 

Singular Surnames. Collected by the Late Edward 
D. Ingraham. Edited by William Duane. 

The Prostrate State; or, South Carolina under 
Negro Government. By James 8. Pike. ‘ 

Ten-Minute Talks on All Sorts of Topies, By Elihu 
Burritt. Withan Dale hg of the Author, 

Our Currency. What it is, and what it should be. 
By John G. Drew. 

What to Wear. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

Memories of Many Men and of Some Women, 
being Personal Recollections of Emperors, Kings, 
Queens, Prin Presidents, Statesmen, Authors 
and Artists, at Home and Abroad, during the Last 
Thirty Years. By Maunsell B. Field. _ 

What Shall We Do whic, or, Social Amuse- 
ments for Evening Parties. By Leger D. Mayne. 

Reprints.—Many republications of English 
books are not reprints, From various causes 
the manufacture of cheap books in England is 
carried on not only for England but for the 
United States and the colonies. In mention- 
ing some of the more important English works 
republished here, we make no attempt to dis- 
tinguish the mode of reproduction, more espe- 
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cially as the causes of the present state of 
things may be presumed to be only temporary, 
In fiction, scarcely any thing worthy of note 
appears on the other side which is not at once 
laid before American readers. The post- 
humously published novel of Lord Lytton, 
“Kenelm Chillingly,” Fargeon’s “London's 
Heart,” and “Golden Grain,” F, W. Robert- 
son's tales, especially “ Little Kate Kirby,” Miss 
Thackeray’s masterpiece, ‘Old Kensington,” 
“Johannes Olaf” (a translation from the Ger- 
man), “ Hero Carthew,’’ by Louisa Parr (a very 
fresh creation), are among the more important. 
The visit of Wilkie Collins to this country 
naturally gave an impetus to the sale of his 
novels, Two or more editions were s 
nearly at the same time; one of them under 
his own sanction, and dedicated to the Ameri- 
can people. Rhoda Broughton has her ad- 
mirers in this country. Her last is entitled 
“Nancy.” Mention should be made of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s “ May;” of “Galama, or, The Beg- 
ars,"’ by De Liefde (translated); of ‘‘ The Fair 
on,” pS soe McCarthy ; of ‘‘ Madeleine,” 
by Julia Kav: h, and of translations from 
Turgenef, Cherbulier, Freytag, and other Ger- 
man authors. The standard British enon 
Scott, Dickens, etc., continue to be publish 
in all shapes. The “ Pickwick Papers” have 
been illustrated by our American caricaturist, 
Tiperhape the @ largel 
erhaps the department most y rep- 
resented among us by h authors is that 
of Science and ey ne Such works as Her- 
bert Spencer’s “ Psychology” and “ Study of 
Social Science;” Tyndall’s “ Lectures on 
Light;” Bagehot’s “English Constitution,” 
‘Lombard Street,” and “Physics and Poli- 
ties; Deschanel’s “Natural Philosophy ;” 
Helmholtz’s “ Popular Science Lectures; " the 
“ Oritiques and Addresses” of Huxley; Bain’s 
“The Body and Mind; ” Figuier’s “‘ The Ocean 
World,” and “Reptiles and Birds;” Wm. 
Thompson's *‘ The Depth of the Sea; ” Hooker's 
“General System of Descriptive Botany;” 
Lyell’s “ Antiquity of Man,” 4th edition; and 
R. A. Proctor’s “ Half-Hours with the Tele- 
scope,” and “ The Moon.” 
Poetry, the most noticeable works were 
Browning’s “‘ Red Ootton Nighteap Country,” 
and the anonymous but remarkable “ White 
Rose and Red.” In Biography, several works 
of unusual importance came to us; the auto- 
biographies of John Stuart Mill and of Mrs. 
Somerville; a second volume of Forster's Life 
of Dickens; “The Story of Goethe’s Life,” by 
G. H. Lewes; “The Oxford Methodists,” by 
Tyerman; Hare’s “ Records of a Quiet Life;” 
Lord Houghton’s “ Monographs, Personal and 
Social; "’ Morley’s “Rousseau,” and Thomas 
Hughes's charming “Memoir of a Brother.” 
Of Essays, a notable volume is “Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity,” by James Fitzjames 
Stephen, The “ Enigmas of Life,” and “ Liter- 
ary and Social Jadgments,” by W. R. Greg, 
have won the attention of thoughtful readers. 
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“The Intellectual Life,” by Philip Gilbert Ha- 
merton, has been well received. 

In Theology, the sensation was 
made by Dr. Matthew's “ Literature and Dog- 
ma.” A volume of Essays on the Revision of 
the Authorized Version of the New Testament 
by Prof. Lightfoot, Archbishop Trench and 
Bishop Ellicott, has been issued, with an Intro- 
duction by Dr. Schaff. Other works of inter- 
est are, Dean Stanley’s “Sermons and Travels 
in the East ;’’ Prof. G. Rawlinson’s “ Histori- 
cal Ilastrations of the Old Testament; ” Dean 
Howson, on “ The Character of St. Paul; ” the 
successive volumes of “The Speaker’s Com- 
mentary; ” the Rev. J. R. F. Eaton’s Bam 
Lectures, on “‘ The Permanence of Chri - 
ty; ” the Boyle Lectures on “‘ Moral Difficulties 
of the Bible,” by the Rev. J. A. Hessey, D. 0, 
L.; the volume of the Christian Evidence So- 
ciety’s Lectures, entitled “Faith and Free 
Thought,” with an Introduction by the late 
Bishop Wilberforce, and “ Sermons on Eccle- 
siastical Subjects,” by Henry Edward Manning, 
Archbishop of Westminster. 

Under the head of Travels, appeared “ The 
Land of Moab,” by Canon Tristram; an ad- 
mirable view of China, entitled “The For- 
eigner in Far Cathay,” by W. H. Medhurst; 
“Old Rome and New Italy,” by Castelar; 
Taine’s “Tour through the Pyrences;” H. 
Blackburn’s pleasant volumes, ‘ Normandy 
Picturesque,” and “ Artists and Arabs;” and 
a sumptuous volume, “Japan and the Japan- 
ese,” by Aimé Humbert, Envoy E 
of the Swiss Confederation, translated from 
the French by Miss Cashel Hoey, with numer- 
ous illustrations. A work of more than ordi- 
nary interest is “ French Home Life,” a volume 
of essays reprinted from Blackwood's Maga- 
zine. 


The series of “ Ancient Classics for English 
Readers ” is continued, and it would be pos- 
sible, if it were worth while, to make a long 
list of miscellaneous and juvenile works which, 
in the absence of any Jaw of copyright for the 
benefit of foreign authors, are reproduced here 
in endless succession. But it is believed that 
an increasing proportion of the reading of 
ae a the ev aalion of American 
authors, who, in turn, are fin every 
more readers in the mother-country. This 
frowing ropeway of interest in each other's 

iterature is a bond of peace between the best 
minds of the two nations, and so, it may be 
mere between the nations themselves. 
TERATURE, Continent, tx 1873. The 
movements in Continental literature in 1873 
will be seen by the following extracts from 
the correspondence of the London Atheneum: 

Beterum.—This country, which al- 
most by a miracle the calamities of the co- 
German War, now understands better than 
ever the value of her national independence. 
An important publication, which 
early in 1873, proves her confidence the 
present, and her faith in the fature. Tho 
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“ Patria Belgica,” published under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Van Bemmel, is a great national 
encyclopedia; the articles have been written 
by distinguished professors of the different sub- 
jects. The history of ium is there retraced 
from the beginning, and her actual situation is 
shown, physically and materially, politically 
i socially, mo: « Bolginne Ph * The 
rst portion, enti! que Physique 
(the last numbers of which have just appeared), 
treats of the questions which relate to the 
' elimate, to the animals, plants, and the rural 
economy of the country. The “ Patria Bel- 
gica” is not only a work well calculated to 
strengthen national feeling in Belgium, but 
foreigners also will find in ita work 
of reference. 

In the domain of literature properly so 
called, we must draw attention to several 
well-written works, such as “ Morsures Fémi- 
nies,” by Emile renee g an author of realistic 
novels, who is full o} af oy ; “Contes 
Flamands et Wallons,” by Cam. onnier ; 
“Romans et Nouvelles,” by Caroline Graviére ; 
and some graceful sketches of life and manners 
in Brussels, that F yagines from the pen of M. 


H. Pergameni. The works of Auguste Hock, 
who isa charming story-teller, contain a curi- 
ous study of popular beliefs and superstitions, 


a picture of old Liége, and the history of a 
family through several generations. 

Dramatic literature has produced the com- 
edies in verse and prose of Romberg and of 
Delmotte; “L’Ec! ” by Stoumon, and 
“Les Terrears de M. Duplessis,” by Hen- 
se Sag the witty author of the Vaudeville 
— Trois ” which had such suc- 
cess in Paris andin Brussels. “La Mére de 
Rubens ” must also be mentioned; it is a prize 
drama by Charles Potvin, the best living poet 
of our French literature. This same author 
has written an original book, entitled ‘La 
Corruption Littéraire en France,” in which 
he analyzes the decline of French manners as 
shown by its contemporary literature, and he 
passes judgment upon French writers, great 
and small, with remarkable clearness and firm- 
ness. Alfred Michiels continues the publica- 
tion of the new edition, ‘of his ‘‘ Histoire de la 
Peinture Flamande,” a most attractive work, 
which unites imagination with erudition. 

In history the year 1873 has furnished a 
handsome contingent of works. Théodore 
Juste has published a book on “ Guillaume le 
Taciturne,” remarkable for careful study of 
authorities, and for well-weighed and saga- 
cious conclusions. The same bistorian has 
written an interesting biography of ‘ Lord 
Palmerston,” who Juste rightly p among 
the founders and sincere friends of Belgium. 
Le Régne de Marie Thérése dans les Pays- 
Bas Antrichiens,” by Ch. Piot, is a conscien- 
tious work. F. Hénanx has given a third edi- 
tion of his excellent “ Histoire du Pays de 
Liége,” that curious episcopal principality, 
which existed up to the close of the last cen- 
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tury, and was so noted for its frequent popular 
tumults and its popular liberties. In a small 
work, entitled Etude sur les Origines Féo- 
dales,” P. A. F. Gérard sustains, with much 
talent and learning, his favorite paradox, 
according to which the origin of feudal- 
ism must be sought for in Roman institutions 
rather than in the organization of the German 
conquerors. E. Reusens, professor in the 
Catholic University at Louvain, has published 
his Eléments d’Archéologie Chrétienne.” In 
this work he traces the history of religious 
architecture, of ecclesiastical furniture and 
sacred iconography (images and pictures), from 
the catacombs of Rome, to the period of the 
Renaissance. Among works on history, we 
may include two political pamphlets, one of 
them ‘Le Prince de Bismarck et l’Entrevue 
des trois Empereurs,” by A. Deschamps, Min- 
ister of State, and one of the heads of the 
old Conservative party. The other pamphlet, 
“Le Parti Clérical en Belgique,” is by Emile 
de Laveleye, who has also published an elabo- 
rate treatise, entitled ‘‘ Des Causes Actuelles de 
la Guerre en Europe et de l’Arbitrage Inter- 
national.” 

In the domain of philosophical science, we 
must give the first place to ‘Enseignement et 
Philosophie,” by G. Tiberghien, professor at 
the University of Brussels. A small, unpre- 
tending, but very curious work is the ‘ Notice 
sur les Installations des Charbonages du Haz- 
ard,” by Léon d’Andrimont, who is one of the 
most devoted of Belgians to all the institu- 
tions which have for theiraim the elevation 
of working-men. It contains most interesting 
details about the vast Hétel-Louise, where 
two hundred men lodge, belonging to the Col- 
liery of Le Hazard at Micheroux (Liége). 

hree volumes of travels deserve to be 
mentioned: they are “Sahara et Laponie,” by 
Goblet d’Alviella, who possesses descriptive 
power, and has made the most of the effective 
contrast offered by the two countries which he 
has explored; ‘“* Voyages aux Montagnes ro- 
cheuses,” by the Flemish Jesuit, De Smet, who 
gives an account of his residence in the midst 
of the Indian tribes of Oregon (U.§8.); and 
‘Voyage de Bruxelles en Mongolie,” pub- 
lished in the name of the Catholic Mission- 
ary Congregation of Scheutveld, Brussels. 

In juristic literature, we must notice the 
“Commentaire législatif et doctrinal sur les 
titres du Code relatifs 4 Ja lettre de change, et 
au billet 4 ordre,” by Ernest Waelbroeck. 
But especially we must call attention to the 
second volume of the “ Ancien Droit Belgique; 
ou, Précis analytique des Lois et Coutumes ob- 
servées avant le Oode civil,” by the late 
Eugéne Defacqz. It is in truth a master- 
piece of historical erudition and judicial per- 
spicuity. Thelearned Prof. Laurant continues 
to publish his volumes of civil law, which will 
probably be the most profound and precise 
philosophical treatise on French law that has 
ever appeared, 
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Hendrik Conscience, the fertile novelist, 
continues to charm the Flemish public, In 
this branch of literature, we must not omit 
the latest works of Mistress Courtmans, and of 
Alb. Van den Abelle, Van der Ornyssen, 

Jan Boucherij, and V. de Veen» It must be 
owned, however, that no romance of trans- 
cendant merit has appeared in 1873. 

The firm of Brockhaus, of Leipsic, have be- 
gun to publish a “ Nederlandsche Bibliotheek,” 
as a continuation of the pect literary col- 
lections of Europe, which have been already 
issued by this house. This enterprise is placed 
under the intelligent direction of the philologist 
Heremans, professor at the University of 
Ghent, and of the poet Emanuel Hiel. The 
two oldest and most important annuals, the 
“Jaarboekje” (“Annual of Poetry and 
Prose’’), edited for the last forty years by the 
venerable poet Rens, and the ‘ Studenten- 
Almanak ” (“‘ Almanac for Flemish and Datch 
Students”), which is edited by the students 
of the University of Ghent, have this year both 
thoroughly kept up their old reputation. 

In the domain of literary history, there is 
an oe Essay by Max Rooses, upon the 
Niebelungen and the song of the Edda. The 
book called “ De Zuid-nederlandsche schrijvers 
van het tijdstip der fransche overheersching,” 
by J, O. Devigne, is a very curious picture of 
Flemish literature during the period of the 
union of Belgium with France (1794-1814). 

The “ Willems-Fonds,” of Ghent, has this 
year issued an excellent Annual (‘ Jaarboek ") 
and has boa to publish the select works o 
Jan Frans Willems, the founder of the society, 
who is justly considered as the father of the 
Flemish movement. He was the first who in- 
pr ak gre a courageous protest inst the 
violent fancy of the Flemings for the French 
language after 1830; he was then a learned 
man and had distinguished himself in liter- 
ature; his writings throw a new light upon the 
intellectual movement in Flanders at the period 
of the erection of Belgium into a kingdom. 

Several Flemish works of great importance 
in an historical point of view have appeared 
in 1873, Ferd. van der Haeghen, the learned 


librarian of the University of Ghent, has tai 


printed the second volume of the nnpublished 
chronicle of Marcus van Vaernewijck, “Van 
die beroerlicke tijden in die Nederlanden, 
1566-1568." The author of it was contem- 
porary with the religious troubles of the six- 
teenth centary in Flanders, and he bel to 
the Catholic party. In this chronicle he re- 
lates the effect produced by the excesses of the 
Iconoclasts, and traces a startling picture of 
the severities of the Catholic reaction. His 
impartiality, his frank simplicity, and his 
geniality, render his chronicle an invaluable 
document. Another publication, scarcely less 
important, is the first volume of the financial 
accounts of the city of Ghent daring the ad- 
ministration of Jacques van Artevelde, “Ro- 
keningen der stad Gent.—Tijdvak van Jacob 
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van Artevelde, 1836-1849.” This edition is pub- 
lished under the auspices of the old Literary 
Society of Ghent devoted to Netherland His- 
tory and Literature, which is named “ De taal 
is gansch het volk” (The Speech is 
People”). This publication is directed by 
four eminently learned men, P. 
Nap. de Pauw, Max R and Julius Vuyl- 
The last- or has written a 


plays learning and independence of thought. 
Daweincs Ths books to be mention 


tween the two parties, the peasants and the 
‘national.liberals,” “Th 


Grundtvig Church party, especial excitement 


of Luther’s catechism. In 
this Foreigners wanting information should 
consult a recent important German publica- 
tion, by A. Strodtmann, “ Intellectual Life in 
Denmark: Art, Literature, Politics, Journal- 
ism; ’78,”’ which is, in spite of some mistakes, 
and hyperbolical praise of works of literature 
and art, the most instructive and 
work by any foreigner on Danish affairs. In 
the predominating “northern,” “ Scandina- 
vian,” “ national ” tendencies, a partial ch: 
seems bape 3 place. A reaction appears to 
already setting in against the present Norwe- 
gian school of poetry, which was first brought 
vogue en really little adapted to Dan- 
ish taste) by Copenhagen critics (CL. Petersen, 
ete.), and which had previously been unpopu- 


lar even in Norway. The spell has been bro- 
ken by Bjdrnson lf, who has exasperated 
the Copenhagen public by telling it unpala- 


ps political Bees, and: prety work, 
‘Em r and Galilean, tho eagerly 
bou ht and of a piece with others of his, cer- 
y is read with general feelings of p- 
pointment, 
pe can this year boast of only one nota- 
ble production—a lyrical drama, a very 
oung poet, of German extraction, E. vy. der 
ke, “ Bertran de Born,” excelling in pol- 
ished elegance and theatrical effect, and not 
devoid of genuine poetic force, although the 
number of noblé and chivalrous traits “Ah ae 
haps a little unmeasured. In novels, O- 
doxy is gaining ground, but cannot avoid 
snobbishness, H. F. Ewald (best known 
through the respectable but heavy “histori- 
cal”? novel, “The Scottish Lady of brat 9 
has issued a story, ‘‘ Agatha,” which is a sol- 
emn warning to all the young ladies of Den- 
mark against marrying any ker, en- 
forced by the sad story of Agatha, 
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The chief literary achievement of the year 
is G, Brandes’s “ Great Currents of Literature 
in the Nineteenth Century,” Second part, ‘On 
the Romantic School in Germany.” The 
schoo] is not treated in a flattering way, yet 
this volume, like the first, has in Germany 
found the most friendly reception. The 
humous concluding volume of Overskou’s 
“ History of the Danish Royal Stage” has be- 
gun to appear. 

The second and last volume of posthumous 
memoirs by Orla Lehmann is, like the first, 
light and readable, vain and flippant—not of 
so much value to the historian as the disclos- 
ures of H. J. A. Raasloff (‘‘My Policy’), 
which ought to be consulted by students of 
the sad story of the blundering policy pursued 
by Denmark in modern times. The historical 
works of Hansen, Vaupell, Rérdam, Schmidt, 
etc. (Athen., Nos. 2253, 2805, 2351), are heing 
continued. O. Reeder, in his “German an 
Northern Nations,” tries to establish our “‘na- 
tional ” theory of a peculiar personal intensity 
and of a peculiar personal relation to God, in 
the character of the northern nations ; but I 
wish the learned author had first proved that 
there exists a common “northern” national 
character—that the Danes do not differ in 
character from the Swedes and even from the 
Norwegians as much as from almost any other 
European nation. 

Franor.—There has been no of falling 
off in the different departments of French lit- 
erature, The history of the ancient world has 
been abundantly illustrated during the past 
year by French savants, not only through the 
medium of monographs and special histories, 
but also with the help of topographical re- 
searches and explorations. Let us mention, 
among other works of that kind, MM. Le Bas 
and Waddington’s ‘* Voyage Archéologique en 
Grtce et en Asie Mineure,” and M. Perrot’s 
“ Archeological Exploration of Galatia and 
Bithynia, Cappadocia and Pontus,” In these 
costly. and magnificent volumes graphic art has 
been profusely employed to elucidate the text, 
and the latest results of the excavations, con- 
ducted by accomplished antiqnarians, are sat- 
isfactorily described. The philological produc- 
tions which have appeared during the present 
year do not amount to much, nor do they in- 
clude any thing of transcendent merit. The 
fourth volume of M. Bréal’s translation of 
Bopp’s “ Comparative Grammar,” together with 
the index, which adds so materially to its use- 
fulness, should not be forgotten; it treats, 
however, of only the Indo-Enfopean 
and therefore it leaves unnoticed a consider- 
able portion of the philological ground. 

The list of historical productions I have to 
enumerate is rather a poor one, nor can I men- 
tion any work equaling in value M. Geo 
Picot’s “ Histoire des Généraux;” His- 
torical science has lost one of its most distin- 
guished representatives in M. Jal, whose pa- 
tient researches contributed so much to our ac- 
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quaintance with the annals of the French navy, 
and who, in his “ Dictionnaire d’Histoire et de 
Géographie,” has rectified so many popular 
errors. Thelast work published by this gen- 
tleman, ‘‘ The Biography of Du Quesne,” forms 
part of a series which the author was not 
spared to finish, and, while professing to be 
nothing else but a monograph, it describes, as 
a matter of fact, an important part of Colbert’s 
administration. If you would see what can 
be done to rehabilitate in public opinion per- 
sons whose fair name has been for centuries 
stained by calumny, read M. de Barthélemy’s 
“Life of Charlotte de la Trémoille, Princess 
of Condé; ” if you want to admire the spirit 
of impartiality which should be the distinguish- 
ry Paw yl of all historians, turn to M. Guizot’s 
“ Vies de Quatre Grands Chrétiens Frangais.” 
Among historical works of a general character, 
let me mention also the amusing and instruc- 
tive compilation to which M. Challamel has giv- 
en the title of “‘ Mémoires du Peuple Frangais ;” 
here we have less the results than the materials 
from which these results are derived; it is a | 
vast quarry full of stones, to be afterward 
hewn and shaped by some competent artist. 
The sixth and last volume of the ‘ Corre- 
spondence of Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, 
and Madame Elizabeth,” published by M. 
Feuillet de Conches, is composed chiefly of 
documents which had already appeared in 
print. The memoirs of General Grouchy, and 
those of Count de Ségur, both treat spe- 
cially of the empire, and are of unequal inter- 
est. The former of these works is particular- 
ly designed to justify the general’s conduct at 
Waterloo, M. de Ségur’s voluminous work 
includes a new and revised edition of that 
“prose epic,” as M. Vinet called it, the ‘His- 
toire de Ra oléon et de la Grand Armée pen- 
dant |’Année 1812.” M. de Vielcastel’s con- 
scientiously written but dull “History of the 
Restoration ” has reached its fifteenth volume, 
and brings us to the Greek insurrection of 
1826; then comes M. Taxile Delord’s “ His- 
toire du Second Empire,” followed by a host 
of volumes, pamphlets, state papers, atlases, 
etc., on the events of the years.1870-71._ The 
International Society had already begun its 
operations at the period when M. Delord 
closes his fourth volume, and the Mexican 
Expedition was shedding an ominons gloom 
over France. But the catastrophe could not 
long be put off, and disasters ensued such as 
the country had never witnessed before. Ev- 
ery political personage who had a share in all 
these events is now anxious to explain what 
that share really was; M. Glais-Bizoin apolo- 
gue for the dictatorship of M. Gambetta; 

enerals Vinoy and De Wimpffen propound 
their views on the reorganization of the 
army; M. Duvergier de Hauranne sounds the 

wan of a Conservative republic; while M. 

aquet eulogizes Radicalism, and M. Eugene 
Pelletan endeavors to show that writers and 
politicians on the royalist side are persons 
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about whom we should say, as Boileau did of 
ore in the case of Corneille’s Agésilas, “ hé- 
/” M. Dauban, the indefatigable fureteur 
of historical documents, gives us, from well- 
authenticated pieces, the history of the Paris 
Commune, and brings to light thelower strata 
of French society, the famous couches sociales 
immortalized by M. Gambetta. M. Villemain’s 
“ History of Pope Gregory VII.” would have 
created some sensation forty years ago, when 
its publication was first announced ; it reads 
now merely as a piece of fine writing. I 
shall only mention here the cheap duodecimo 
edition of Saint-Simon’s “Memoirs.” It is 
intended, I suppose, as a popular work for 
general readers, and as a foretaste of the more 
scholarly one which Messrs. Hachette an- 
nounce in their collection of “les Grands 
rivains de la France.” M. Victor Palmé 
proceeds slowly with his magnificent reprint 
of the Benedictine “ Recueil des Historiens,” 
and he has issued, moreover, the first two vol- 


umes of anew edition of the “Gallia Chris- con 


tiana.” Works like these are always sure to 
obtain much success, especially when they 
have the benefit of a thorough revision by 
such savants as M. Léopold Delisle. I have 
also seen with unfeigned pleasure the Ville- 
hardouin and the Joinville, edited by M. Nata- 
lis de Wailly. These two splended. octavos, 
copiously annotated, illustrated with maj 
woodcu b eue cay and indices, form part o: 
a series of French medieval chefs-d’euvre pub- 
lished by Messrs. Didot, under the editorship 
of M. Léon Gautier, the enthusiastic annota- 
tor of the “ Chanson de Roland.” I shall con- 
clude my notice of historical works by men- 
tioning briefly the remarkable book which M. 
Perrens has published on the progress of dem- 
ocratic ideas in France during the middle 

In the sphere of moral and metaphysical 
science the outcome of the present year has 
been singularly feeble, and the list of books 
worth noticing includes a very small number 
of really valuable productions. If the exeel- 
lent but too concise little text-book of M. 
Hartsen (‘‘ Principes de Psychologie ”) deserves 
to be taken into serious account, it is because 
it places itself at the stand-point of revealed 
religion. Father Lesceur occupies the same 
vantage-ground, and challenges the philo- 
sophes to show that their exertions have ever 

ven the right solution of the problem of 

piness. The great battle-field on which 

the = of Positivism place themselves 
is, naturally enough, physical science, the ori- 
ie of species, and the doctrine of evolution. 

he most deplorable feature in the whole con- 
troversy is the fact that, if questions connected 
with these sciences are discussed by a priest, 
it is always assumed on the other side that 
the discussion must necessarily be the result 
of parti pris, and be completely prejudiced. 
Against so extraordinary an assertion, M. de 
Valroger protests very strongly in new 
work on the “Genesis of Species,” and, the 
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better:to remove every ground of complaint, 
he allows in-all instances the savants whom he 
criticises a speak ce themselves, The differ- 
ent essays here collected appeared originally, 
if I am not much mistaken, in the “Revue des 
Questions Historiques,” a periodical of decided- 
ly Ultramontanist sympathies, but which has 
nevertheless done a deal for ge 8 
ress of historical es. The new editions 
of M. Joly’s excellent book on “Instinct,” and 
of M. ea Bouillier’s “Le Principe 
Vital et l’Ame Pensante ” must not be forgot- 
ten here, because they have both received 
considerable augmentations, and are really im- 
portant contributions to metaphysical litera- 
ture. M. Bouillier, as your readers may, per- 
remember, is an animist ; I mean that 
he looks upon the soul as the seat of the ac- 
tivity which pervades our whole frame. M. 
Littré’s series of review and newspaper articles, 
published together in a thick volume, give him 
an opportunity of explaining his theory on the 
catenation of sciences and their interde- 
Lereecpgee de girs was male so sean’ 
ple , never was the programme o: 
the new school made so clear and so harmoni- 
ous. M. Littré then selects from the cyelo- 
ag of human knowledge a special branch— 
istory—and tells us what the teaching of that 
science should be ; examining, by way of illus- 
tration, the “Histoire des Langues Sémi- 
tiques” of M. Renan, and M. Frangois Lenor- 
mant’s “ Manuel d'Histoire Ancienne.” 

I know of few works so interesting as a 
bi hy, when it is well done, and when 
the subject of it really deserves to be remem- 
bered as a public character. M. de Godefroy 
Mesnil @ in describing the works, the 
virtues, and the industry of a whole family 
during three centuries, has earned fresh title 
to the gratitude of all those readers who love 
and appreciate true merit. The Godefroys, 
whose labors he analyzes, were his ancestors; 
as magistrates, historians, lawyers, and archi- 
ol they enjoyed European reputation, 
and they transmitted down from father to son, 
for the space of three hundred years, those 
traditions of vey and high principles 
which were formerly the heirloom of the old 
French dourgoisie. e interest belonging to 
the biography of the notorious Fouché is of 
a totally different kind, but it is not the less 
real, and Count de Martel has contrived to 
bring together, in this new work, a number of 
curious particulars, not only on the commis- 
sioner of the Revolutionary Government, but 
also on the Reign of Terror. It is well known 
that the theories of our modern communists 
are far from ng the merit even of 
originality ; they were held by Gracchus Ba- 
beuf, and Fouché indorsed them when he said 
that “les richesses ne sont entre les mains des 
individus qu’un dépdt dont la nation a le 
droit de d r.”” GOount de Martel promises 
us a second volume on him who a ard 
paraded about the title of Duo d’Otrante at 
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the Palace of the Tuileries, and shared with 
Talleyrand both the favor and ultimately the 
one of Bonaparte. 

in de Sainct-Gelays, one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the Pleiad, deserved 
the honors of a new edition, although his 
poetry seems to me rather spoilt by the concetti 
which at a later period disfigured the composi- 
tion of Voiture and Sarrasin. MM. R. Dezei- 
meris, Th. Beaulieu, and Blanchemain, have 
joined together their learning, their taste, and 
their acquaintance with the sixteenth century. 
for the purpose of Ere this edition, an 
they have given it in the “ Bibliothéque Elzé- 
virienne.” The notes left by La Monnoye are 
made good use of at their proper places, and 
three modern commentators leave no 
unexplained which can enable us to understand 
better the political and literary history of the 
sixteenth century. Melin de Sainct-Gelays be- 
longed to the earlier part of the Reformation 
era, and represented chiefly its political side. 
With oe ee d’Aubigné we have to consider 
principally the political and religious aspect 
of that busy era. Recent editors may be named 
to whose zeal we are indebted for reprints of 
some of D’Aubigné’s principal works; thus, 
M..Ludovic Lalarme has given us the memoirs 
and the “ Tragiques,” while “Les Aventures 
du Baron de Foneste” was pe ores by M. 
Prosper Mérimée, but no one had yet thought 
of giving an edition of the Huguenot leader’s 
complete works, and yet they are well worth 
the trouble which a competent annotator might 
be inclined to bestow upon them. <A writer 
whom M. Th. Lavallée describes as une des 
gloires littéraires de la France, and of whose 
productions M. Michelet says that they are une 
euvre cupitale de la langue, should appear 
before the public in a proper guise, not 
merely in the costume of two centuries ago. 
So have thought MM. Réaume and De Caus- 
sade ; these gentlemen’s first volume comprises 
D’Anbigné’s correspondence chiefly of an iné- 
= character, and arranged in eight different 

es. 

There can scarcely be a French novel con- 
eeivable, of course, which does not derive its 
interest from a love-intrigue between a mar- 
ried woman and some gay Lothario. MM. Zola 
and Belot go farther still, and manage to be so 
revolting that, compared with ‘Le Ventre de 
Paris” and “La Femme de Feu,” even M. 
Théophile Gautier’s tales are decency itself. 
We have, it is trne, M. Jules Sandean’s “Jean 
de Thommeray,” MM. Erckmann-Chatrian’s 
“Deux Fréres,” and half a dozen others, but 
these are mere exceptions. The ‘“ Enchante- 
ments de Prudence,” written by a certain 
Madame de Saman, and eulogized in a Preface 
by Madame George Sand, are a curious in- 
stance of that mixture of high-flown philoso- 
phy and passion which rendered “ Indiana,” 
“ Valentine,” and ‘‘ Jacques,” so popular forty 
years ago. 

Germany.—In 1871 there were published 
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in Germany not less than 10,669 works alto- 
gether. In 1872, the number rose to 11,127, 
and probably 1873 will show a further in- 
crease. Whether the quality of German pub- 
lications continues to improve as the quantity 
to increase, is a point there would be some 
difficulty in deciding. 

To Belles-Lettres there belonged about 950 
works in 1871, in the following year 998; and 
in these numbers are included, especially as 
regards plays and novels, an exceedingly large 
number of translations from the French and 
the English. Lyrical poetry is the portion of 
imaginative literature that is most free from 
foreign influences, but it is also the portion in 
which noteworthy productions have this year 
been fewest. The most original, one such as 
is possible only in Germany, the land of home 
and family life, proceeds from a dead man, and 
is dedicated to dead people. It is the collec- 
tion, now first published, of ‘‘ Kindertodten- 
lieder,” four hundred and twenty-eight in 
number, by the late Friedrich Rickert. At 
home in the literature of the whole world, and 
in his own home the ideal of a German father, 
he composed this volume in memory of two of 
his darlings snatched away at an early age— 
his little daughter Louise (died December 31 
1833), and the ‘beautiful boy ” Ernst (died 
January 16, 1884). Upon the whole, the col- 
lection is a fresh proof that the atmosphere of 
the whole of waded life in Germany is per- 
vaded by a poetical spirit, such as in other 
countries is pretty well confined to the honey- 
moon. The Buddhistic view of life has found 
a gloomy and imposing expression in the 
poems, recently collected, of Dranmor (Ferdi- 
nand Schmidt, of Paris). A Byronic tone is 
visible in him as of others; but he has this 
advantage, that he is no mere esthetic mask. 
The Austrian nobility that already counts 
among its members several poets, such men as 
Anastasius Grin (Count Auersperg) and Fr. 
Halm (Baron Minch), and ladies like the 
Countess Wickenburg and Madame M, y. 
Eschenbach (the Baroness Ebner), has, this 
year, furnished in the persons of the husband 
of Countess Wickenburg, Count Albert Wick- 
enburg, and the Baroness Sephine Knorr, a 
reénforcement to the army of German lyrists, 
which both in point of matter and in point of 
form can claim a respectable place. Count 
Albert’s translations, especially from the verses 
of the English Radicals, which are little known 
in Germany, are like the imitation of Dray- 
ton’s “‘ Nymphidia,” which he and his wife 
published together last year, remarkable for 
fidelity and skill. 

Neither among plays for the boards nor plays 
for the closet can this year boast of any striking 
production. It would almost seem as if our 
dramatic literature were falling off in quality 
as the rewards offered for its encouragement 
are getting more numerous, There are at pres- 
ent in Germany two great prizes for plays, that 
instituted in honor of Schiller at Berlin, and 
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that founded in memory of Grill at 
Vienna. The former may be won by a work 
designed only for the closet: in accordance 
with the sound theory of Grillparzer, that a 
play is intended to be seen not the latter 
can at present be gained only bya piece which 
has met with permanent success on the Ger- 
man stage, Still, our theatre produces nothing 
but Offenbach’s burlesques, and scores of highly 
iinmoral, if highly effective, Parisian comedies. 
Already on several occasions tle Schiller prize 
has not been awarded. In accordance with 
the stipulations made at its foundation, the 
Grillparzer prize must always be awarded ; 
but the judges, among whom are Dingelstedt 
and Laube of Vienna and Dr. Hettner of Dres- 
den, will have difficulty in coming to a decision 
that shall not be open to objection. 

The terrible gaps which death has during 
the last few years caused in the ranks of Ger- 
man dramatists remain. The places of Grill- 
parzer, Hebbell, Halm, and Otto nog are 
not yet ocenpied. The “ creat tn Studies” 
of the last-mentioned, published posthumously 
more than twelve months ago, shows, in spite 
of the unfair harshness they display toward 
Schiller, the high standard that the writer put 
before himself. Of seven plays which he fin- 
ished, but two, “The Hereditary Forester ” 
and “The Maccabees,” have seen the foot- 
lights. The former t 'y, With its powerful 
dialogue, and its rugged hero, who seems as if 
carved out of oak, bas secured a permanent 
place on the German stage. Of thirteen other 
pieces, there exist in some cases sketches of the 
plots, in others entire p: worked out. 


Among them are a“ Tiberius hus” and a 
“ Wallenstein,” which the author wished to set 
against Schiller’s. 


Four-fifths of the comedies presented on the 
German stage are of French origin, and yet 
the comedies of a single German writer, Rode 
rick Benedix, who died in the present year, 
now that they are published in a collected 
form, fill twenty volumes. His Rhenish fel- 
low-countryman Mh es | Miller, of Kénigs- 
winter, whose death has occurred in 1873, 
composed comedies, one of which, a sketch in 
one act, “She has found her Heart,” is re- 
markable for freshness of tone and a naive 
plot; another, the political economy, “ Above 
the Parties,” obtained the second prize at the 
Vienna competition. A new accession to the 
list of those who write for the stage is Paul 
Lindan, the witty author of “ Letters of a Ger- 
man Kleinstidter” and “Literary Indiscre- 
tions.” A one-act comedy of his, “On a 
Diplomatic Mission,” obtained the second of 
the prizes offered this year by the management 
of the Vienna Stadt Theatre. The most suc- 
ceasfal piece, however, has been an entertain- 
ing and well-constracted piece by Wilbrandt, 
whom I have already mentioned, called “The 
Painters.” It is in the style of “The Journal- 
ista,” by Freytag, which is not unreasonably re- 
garded as the best of recent German comedies. 
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The most original romance of the * 
Gustav Freytag’s “Ingo and I * is, as 
Friederich Spielhagen pointed out in the lect- 
ure he delivered in Berlin on the function of 
the novel, hardly to be called a novel. The 
first part, at all events, Aenean ed 
rhythmical prose. ‘The Germania” of Taci- 
tus, Homer, and thé “ Lay of the Nibel ? 
are in equal measure responsible for it. 
work which is dedicated to the Orown-princess 
of Germany, the Princess Royal of England, is 
— to a asin es of the ancient 

rman race of princes, whose present repre- 
sentatives the throne of the German 
Empire. While the author undertakes to de- 
pict the romantic destinies of the family at 


Pp 

The whole work, so different from F g's 
former productions, may, in its way, be called 
classical, and attests the fine cultivation which 
has enabled the natural powers of this writer, 
who is ever swayed by “tendencies,” to reach 
such a pitch of perfection. The second part, 
“Ingraban,” contains the history of a descend- 
ant of the hero of the first part. Ingraban is 
described as living in Thuringia in the days of 
the apostle of Germany, the pe ert - 
fried (Boniface), and as being killed, together 
with the saint, by the heathen Frisians. This 
second story is in isolated points equal to the 
first, but it is far from possessing the same 
artistic finish. ; 

The scene of Freytag’s novel is laid among 
the oaks of Tacitus. The actors in Spielhagen’s 
last tale, ‘ Ultimo,” tread the slippery pave- 
ment of the Exchange. The whole action is 
confined to the events of little more than 
twenty-four hours, the situations and charac- 
ters are full of power, and the ending, although 
quite justifiable and unforced, is a surprise. 

Another ex-member of the Munich Round 
Tuble of King Max, Fr. Bodenstedt, the author 
of “ Mirza-Schaffy,” has also made his début as 
a novelist this year. His “Ohiteau in the 
Ashwood” is directed the Ultramon- 
tane movement in Germany ; but, in the midst 
of political and philosophical disquisitions, 
which are spun out to far too t len 
the portraits of many notabilities of the artistic 
and learned worlds at Munich peep out. The 
last novel of the former member of the Frank- 
fort Parliament, Moritz Hartmann, which he left 
incomplete at his death, has been finished by 
his friend and fellow-countryman, Leopold 
Kompert, known by his “‘ Tales of the Ghetto.” 
It is called ‘The Mother’s Memorial,” and 
forms the first, properly the ninth, volume of 
the collected works of the deceased.  Hart- 
mann, a Bohemian German, once called “der 
schonste Mann der Paulskirche,” belonged to 
that young Austria whose inflammatory verses 
announced the revolution that was brewing 
in the very midst of Metternich’s “ Polizei- 
staat.” The publication of his collected works 
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will recall to the memory of the world of 
readers many gems of imaginative writing. 

I should fill several columns were I merely 
to give the titles of the almost unlimited num- 
ber of novels of all sorts, However, a small 
| rrmen gr study called ‘ Marianne,” by 

erdinand yon Saar, an author who writes too 
little, deserves notice for masterly analysis of 
character and classical simplicity of style. It 
is a solitary pearl in the flood of fiction. 

My notice of the biographical literature of 
the year, which has been unusually large, may 
properly be placedhere. As written by a band 
of Berlin savants, there is, to be sure, little that 
is romantic about the career of Alexander yon 
Humboldt, even in a little youthful love-affair, 
to which only a cautious allusion is made. 
There is all the more in the life of the late— 
he is at last really dead—Prince Pickler- 
Muskan, which the well-known Ludmilla As- 
sing has written without the slightest discre- 
tion. The two travelers form a curious con- 
trast. 

The relations between Humboldt and the 
Prussian court, and especially the late Fried- 
rich Wilhelm IV., have, as everybody knows, 
been inconsiderately revealed by Varnhagen’s 
Diaries. The compilers of his biography throw 
but scanty light on them. On the contrary, 
there could hardly be a more beautiful monu- 
ment to the memory of the gifted but misun- 
derstood monarch than the ‘Selections from 
the Correspondence of Friedrich Wilhelm IV. 
and the Chevalier Bunsen,” edited by the vet- 
eran Leopold Ranke The friendship between 
the then absolute ruler of a great kingdom and 
the is savant who was his servant and 
subject, might rightly be called unprecedented. 
After a ecco of these intimate and 
confidential letters, it would be unjust to doubt 
that the King had a high idea of his duty as a 
Protestant ruler of Church and State. Bun- 
sen, whose independence is brought out into 

prominence by the hasty outbursts of the 
g, strove vainly to combat his master's dis- 
like to a constitution, and, at last, he himself 
fell under the suspicion of “‘ Liberalism.” 

Among the other letters that have been given 
to the world this year, the most noticeable 
are the “Selections from Goethe’s Letters on 
Scientific Subjects,” published by Prof. Bra- 
tranek, under the directions of Goethe’s heirs, 
and the “Life and Letters of the Painter Wil- 
helm Tischbein,” who also had to do with the 
Weimar circle, and are edited by Fr. von Alten. 
It is well known that Goethe was a precursor 
of Mr. Darwin ; but the reader will learn with 
surprise from his letters to Goethe and the 
Duchess Amalie of Wiemar that Tischbein 
made use of his stay at Naples to study the 
descent of marine animals, and that his results 
eame curiously near the modern theory of 
Natural Selection. The literary remains of 
Fr. Forster, edited by H. Kletke, is one 
interesting from the youthful recollections. 
contained in it of the mother of the poet 
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Theodor Koerner, Minna Koerner (née Stock), 
of Goethe’s visits when a student at Leipsic 
to her father’s house, and Schiller’s stayin her 
own hotse at Dresden. 

Of the biographies which form a contribu- 
tion to political history, Helfert’s “ Life of the 
Empress Maria Luise,” the widow of Napo- 
leon, is most remarkable from the novelty of 
its authorities, and, for an Austrian statesman, 
impartial handling, The change of affairs in 
Austria has had this beneficial effect: that the 
documents relating to modern history, which 
in Metternich’s time were jealously guarded, 
are now thrown open without hinderance to 
inspection. The publication of the letters of 
the imperial house preserved in the archives, 
begun by Arneth, the distinguished historian 
of Maria Theresa, has been followed up by 
the edition of the co mdence of the two 
Emperors, Joseph II. an es ap with the 
Chancellor Kaunitz, superintended by A. Beer. 

Of histories, properly so called, those of the 
last war are naturally most sought after by 
the public. We must be satisfied if the tri- 
umphs of historical learning and historical art, 
like the collected issue of Ranke’s works that 
is slowly advancing toward completion, and 
the “History of the City of Romie,” by Ferdi- 
nand Gregorovius, which has at last been fin- 
ished, attract the attention of a small but not 
the worst part of the world of readers. The 
latter book is no more remarkable for the co- 
piousness of its matter than the charm of its 
manner. Among books relating to the war, 
the still unfinished work of the Prussian Gen- 
eral Staff deserves the first place for correct- 
ness and objectivity, but certainly not for 
style. The defense of Metz is related in a 
book by Firks, small, but full of information. 
The behavior of the Prussian Guards from 
Metz to Paris is the subject of a somewhat 
highly-colored narrative by Rudolf Lindau, 
who writes as an eye-witness, and was present 
at the headquarters. 

To the history of civilization belongs the 
attempt at a ‘‘ History of the Origin of Man- 
kind” by Otto Caspari, which the author, un- 
like Mr. Tylor, seeks to base on the science of 
Racial Psychology, founded in Germany by 
Steinthal and Lazarus. Sketches of modern 
civilization are contained in the “Pictures 
from the Intellectual Life of Our Day,” by 
Julian Schmidt. Akin to these, half sketches 
of civilization, half books of travel, are the 
gene pages of Julius Rodenberg, “From 

gland,” which have already found an Eng- 
lish translator, and the same writer’s ‘ Vaca- 
tion Journeys through German and Bohemian 
Towns.” 

The number of philosophical works which 
of late years has grown small, rose from 158 
in 1871, to 180 in 1872. It is to Hartmann’s 
“Philosophy of the Unknown” that we owe 
this essential service. Of works of considera- 
ble extent and independent scientific impor- 
tance, I may mention the “Investigations in 
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the Field of Philosophy,” by Baumann; the 
“Theory of Perception,” by Drosbach; and 
Spir’s book on the theory of knowing, 
«Thought and Reality.” The last is based w 
an eclectic view. e Nestor of living Ger- 
man “Professors of Philosophy,” the J. 
H. Fichte, the son of the celebrated o ator 
of Subjective Idealism, and himself the founder 
of a theistic school, to which Ulrici, Carritre, 
Wirth, and others belong, combats in his most 
recent publication, “ A Theistic View of the 
Universe,” at once the atheism of Schopen- 
hauer’s school and the pantheism of Hegel. 
He has also brought out the second volume of 
his psychology, and maintains in both books 
his realistic theosophic theory; while in the 
“Theory of the Notion of Space,” O, Stumpf, 
a pupil of Lotze, adopts an senpirina) basis, 
and has paid some attention to English 1 Pay 
chologists. The masterly work of E. 
treats, in a classical style, of the “ History of 
Modern German Philosophy since the Time of 
Leibnitz.” In esthetic, I may mention the 
“Oritical History of Aésthetic,” by Schasler, 
now finished; the sixth part of the “Oritical 
Studies,” by Vischer pére, and the interesting 
monograph ‘On the Sense of Sight,” by Vis- 
cher jils, All three are Hegelian in tone, and 
directed against the Herbartian school. 

It is a sign of the times that of all branches 
of literature, theology alone last year showed a 
decrease (from 1,862 works to 1,234)? Should 
it show an increase in 1873, it be due to 
its foes rather than its friends, The “New 
Faith ” of Stranss has called the adherents of 
the “Old Faith,” rationalists, and believers in 
the supernatural to arms, just as his “ Life of 
Jesus” did nearly forty years ago. Of the 
writers against Strauss, whose name is legion, 
I can only mention here Huber, Froschammer, 
J. B. Meyer, Zeising, and Nietsche. All 
Strauss’s friends have turned his foes, but his 
foes have not become his friends. His former 
comrades of the Hegelian school cannot par- 
dem him for having gone over to the Material- 

ts. 

Greror.—In spite of the Laurium dispute, 
the year has been fertile in literary produc- 
tions. In modern Greek try especially, 
“The Galatea,” of M. Basilides, deserves par- 
ticular attention, because the author shows, in 
a spirit wholly Greek, the triumph of fraternal 
affection over the lover’s passion; and because 
in this point his “Galatea” differs from the 
“ Bride” of Schiller, the *‘ Adelaide de Gues- 
clin” of Voltaire, and the “ Francesca da Ri- 
mini” of Silvio Pellico. The Poem of Prof. 
Antoniades, descriptive of the Armatoles, who 
in every respect resembled the Caterans of the 
Highlands of Reotland paints admirably the 
life and manners of those intrepid warriors, 
and their bloody struggles against Ali Pasha 
of Janina. 

In prose I have this year to mention the ad- 
mirable translation of ‘“Thueydides,” and of 
the “Iliad” and “ Odyssey,” Bs M. Scalides, 
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the excellent treatise by Prof. Venizelos on 
the private life of the creeks, sactent and 
modern, the studies on Neo-H mythol- 
ogy, of M. Politis. In the philosophical sci- 
ences I shall confine myself to menticning, 
with the warmest praise, the “ Researches 
Conjectures i lossius and ’ 
nes,” of M. Renieris, Governor of the N; 

Bank. The learned author, after throwing 
much light upon the influence nay cath 
Greek ideas on Roman society, devotes h 

more particularly to proving the influence 
which the doctrines of Blossius and Diophanes 
had upon the Greeks and their project of re- 


form. 
M. Paul Lambros has brought ont an impor- 
tant treatise on the coinage of the kingdom of 
rus under the Franks. In the last century 
only two coins of this kingdom were known. 
Now, M. Lambros describes 312, of which he 
ae pentaned 28, preseneing ° great variety 
of types, shields, escutcheons, horse’ 
traits, etc. In the same pablioatlon "tease 
bros gives the names of the various pieces used 
in Cyprus, their weights and current values, 
and he corrects the mistakes both of De Mas 
Latrie and of all preceding writers on the nu- 
mismatics of the kingdom of Cyprus. 

In theology only two works deserve men- 
tion: the publication by the Rev. Agathange- 
los of a manuscript containing the “ 
Theology” of B oy E. Boulgaris, and an 
ecclesiastical history bY the learned professor 
at the university, M. Kyriakés. The first of 
these books is certainly not abreast of the day; 
yet it merits attention from its vast erudition, 
and clearly proves that the Greeks, during 
their long servitude, were by no means unac- 
quainted with the labors of the learned men 
ofthe West. The second work, which is based 
with great care on the best German works, 
especially those of Gieseler, Hase, and Kurtz, 
i" a el p Soon a the hi re ot the 

as dwelt y upon the history of the 
Eastern Church from the fall of Constantino- 
ple to 1870, The author's final conclusion is 
that Nercsicusag 4 is the only religion with 
which progress is ible. 

Hottanp.—All ches of literature have 
been well represented in Holland in 1878; and 
the incre: activity in Belles-Lettres forms, 
in particular, a contrast to the state of matters 
prevailing in former years, As usual, Theology 
E. F. Kruyff has written 


takes a high 

a history on o-Oatholicism; while Dr. E. 
J, Lorgion has an ecclesiastical history 
of the Netherlands; and the first volume of an 


historical sketch of the “System of Religious 
Instruction in Holland in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries ” has been brought out 
by Chr. Sepp. J. G. de Hoop Scheffer’s “ His- 
tory of the Reformation in the Netherlands 
down to the Year 1531” is a most remarkable 
book. Besides these, the address delivered by 
Dr. ©. P, Tiele on assuming the professorship 
at the Seminary of the Remonstrants at Ley- 
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den is worth reading. The subject is “The 
Position of the Religious Ideas of Primitive 
Peoples in the Universal History of Religion.” 

“Camera Obscura” of N. Beets remains 
the. hit among modern Dutch novels. 
Of those of this year I may mention “F 
Thousand Pounds,” by A. R. Donker; ‘Dutch 
Ladies and Gentlemen,” by Dr. J. T. Ten Brink, 
a collection of five tales; ‘ Gederailleerd,” by 
Ger. Keller, a story announced long ago, and 
at length published; and an anonymous novel, 
_ if novel it can be called, dealing with the Dutch 
Old Catholics in the time of Peter Codde, and 
called ‘Rome against Utrecht.” The favorite 
novelist J. J. Cremer, has brought out another 
novel, ‘‘ Hanna de Freule.” Among poems I 
may mention, besides new editions of De Ge- 
pop ntgrlipsnrne 
man, 3” and * ias, 
a hi voce Bery paced heroic in hexameters, 
by C. Vosmaer. 

Not less industriously investigated is the 
history of Art. Besides monographs by <A. 
Verhuell on Cornelius Troost, and by O. G. 
Schneevoght upon engravings after Rubens, I 
ba, sar the beautiful work of O. Vosmaer 
on Hals, which is adorned with etchings 
by Prof. Will. Unger, of Vienna. An histori- 
cal sketch of Painting in the Netherlands from 
the fourteenth to the eighteenth century, by 
Dr. J. van Viloten, although trustworthy, is 
intended mainly for popular reading. 

The history of their native country has ever 
been an object of interest to the Dutch, and 
this year no less than three new general his- 
tories of Holland, by J. A. Wynne, P. H. Wit- 
kamp, and J. de Bosch Kemper, respectively, 
have appeared. As yet only the history of 
the since 1880 is treated of in the work 
of the last-named author. To that time be- 
long the interesting letters of the late minis- 
ter, J. R. Thorbecke, to the head of the ortho- 
dox party in Holland, M. Groen van Prins- 
terer. Exceedingly valuable for Dutch history 
is the edition of the medieval “ Keuren” of 
Poppa by H. G. Hamaker. Christian Sepp’s 
“ ical 


@ an important contribu- 
tion to the history of the eighteenth century, 
especially as regards the government of the 
towns at that time. Dr. P. L. Miller writes 
in German; still there is a great deal that is 
most valuable in its bearing on the history of 
the Low Oonntries during the seventeenth 
century, in his book on “ William the Third 
of Orange, and George Frederick of Waldeck,” 
which contains a number of letters of those 
remarkable men, and other documents which 
are now printed for the first time. 

The East Indian Archipelago attracts every 
day more attention in the mother-country. 
Besides a handsome volume with numerous 
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illustrations, and with letter-press by William 
Ritter, I may mention a hical, ethno- 
graphical, and historical description, which is 
appearing in parts, of the island of Java and 
its inhabitants, by Prof. P. J. Veth, President 
of the Geographical Society that was estab- 
lished lately ; and especially a splendid work 
by Dr. O. Leemans, on the Remains and An- 
tiquities of Béro-Boedoer. The Government 
pays the cost of this book, which contains 393 
hographs, and is highly important for the 
penta of Javanese Art, as well as its arche- 
ology. 
Huneary.—In the list of original scientific 
| xcerepces there are only a few works which 
ly deserve our attention. Among these is 
Dr. W. Frankel’s A hazai és kilfdldi iskol4- 
zis a XVI. Szdzadban” (“The Hungarian 
and Foreign Schools in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury’), really careful compilation from data 
found in the archives of H ry andof the 
neighboring countries. Dr, Frankel, in his 
present book, has given us a laudable proof 
of his religious tolerance, for, as he is a Cath- 
olic priest, one would have scarcely expected 
to find him bestowing such great care upon 
the Protestant schools of Hungary, where out 
of 156 Latin schools, 128 in the latter part of 
the sixteenth century belonged to the Protest- 
ants, nine to the Unitarians, and the rest to the 
Catholics. The second book I have to speak 
of is Mr. Paul Hunfalvi’s study of the Konda 
Vogul language, consisting this time of the 
edition of ‘The Vogul Translation of the Gos- 
1 of St. Mark,” accompanied by a grammat- 
cal sketch and a vocabulary. Researches in 
this southern branch of the map language, 
which is fast disappearing, are highly interest- 
ing to the students of comparative philology, 
for besides augmenting the links of affinity 
between the Magyar and other Ugrian lan- 
guages, they will greatly contribute to lift the 
veil of ethnographical uncertainty which 
hovers over the question of the mutual relation 
between the Ugrian and Turco-Tartar Jan- 
guages. Further, there is Dr, Goldziher’s 
“A Nemzetiségi Kérdés az Araboknél” (“‘ The 
Question of Nationality with the Arabs”), in 
which our young but gifted Orientalist treats 
of the famous anti-Arab national movement of 
the Mobammedans, known under the name of 
Shu’ubiyya. The = ae A of Dr. Goldziher, 
whois now absent from Hungary upon a sci- 
entific tour in Syria, is the #tudy of the Arab 
grammarians; and the edition of “Ibn Sid- 
dik,” which he is now preparing, will form a 
precious contribution té our knowledge of the 
Arab language. As last, but not least, I. ma: 
mention M. Stephen Toldy’s ‘A Jezsuii 
Magyarorszigon es egyebutt” (“The Jesuits 
iit Fadi gary and Abroad”’), which has come 
out while I am writing these lines, and 
which, to judge from a single perusal, is full of 
valuable information relating to the a a 
this order in Hungary. If I add to the above 
sundry learned dissertations upon historical 
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and linguistic topics, such as Mr. Alexander 
Szil vis % Lontath Yeameana ” a monograph 
of Macyarhzdi's, and some minor contributions 
of the philological paper, the Nyelvor, we may 
fairly consider the list of the original and scien- 
tific publications of the year complete. 
Original works of fiction are extremely few, 
and the best among them are: “ Déli Babok 
hose” (“The Hero of the Fata ho a 
versified romance, to which the udy 
Tarsasig awarded a prize, and which is in 
many respects well worth the curiosity with 
which it was looked forward to, and the favor 
with which it was received by the public. If 
the tendency visible in the novels of M. Jékai 
were worthy of his wonderful descriptive 
powers, he certainly would deserve to be rank- 
ed with Dickens, or the best French novelists. 
M. J. Vajda’s versified novel, “A szerelem 
hése ” (“The Hero of Love”), likewise deserves 
honorable mention as a good specimen of lyric 


ee conclusion, allow me to say a few words 
upon our Dramatic Literature. Our ts 
resentatives in this field are, Messrs. i 
Téth, A. Bérezik, Eugen Rakossy, whose new- 
est composition, ‘A krakéi bardtok” (‘The 
Oracovian Friars”), was well received, and by 
whom the Hungarian literature was enriched 
last year with two volumes of dramatic wor 
and the greatest of them all, M. Srigligeti, 0 
whose compositions “Struensee” has 
brought in the last year upon the stage of the 
National Theatre as. his hundredth piece. 
Iraty.—In one single year we have lost 
Manzoni and Guerrazzi, Giannone and Dall’ 
Ongaro, Lambruschini and Bianchetti, Rat- 
tazzi and Casati, Donati and Mariani, Maggi 
and Promis, Zuccagni-Orlandini, Francois Ros- 
si, Dom. Mauro, David Chiossone, Charles A. 
Valle. What an obituary! A deal of 
our contemporary literature has this year been 
devoted to rendering honor to the names of 
the illustrious departed. Those who were re- 
moved from us in the years that are passed 
have also been much in our thoughts; the 
Count de Cavour and Maxime d’Azeglio are 
the chief of these. Among the numerous 
translations which have appeared this year of 
French, English, Spanish, German, and Rus- 
sian novels, I must mention as peculiarly suc- 
cessful a translation in blank verse of Chatean- 
briand’s “ Martyrs,’ by Ferd. Santini; also, 
“the poems of Hesiod, by Lorenzo Pozzuolo, of 
Lombardy; the “Georgics” of Virgil, by Fr. 
Combi, of Trieste; the ‘ Dialogues ” of Plato, 
by M. Ferrai, —— at the University of 
‘Padua. The Rev. Matté has attempted to 
translate the “Inferno,” of Dante, into Latin, 
and has performed the difficult task well. M. 
Charles Valenziani,of Rome, has just published 
a Japanese text, with a corresponding transla- 
tion in Italian, which is much thought of by 
Sinologues ; the name of the text in the origi- 
nal is, “Kan Kan-Wan Rai” (“The Path of 
Filial Piety’): it is a moral treatise of ab- 
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sorbing interest. M. Amari, 

historian and Arabic scholar, has recently 

published a new series of Arabic texts con- 

Srsee fea mad of the middle ages of the 

Republic of Genoa, under the title of “ Nuovi 

Ricordi Arabici.” 
For readers who have not much 


poured this last yaar: The first is 


which have 
by that celebrated and nove Giulio 
Carcano, of Milan; the second is by M. Victor 


of Turin ; the third is by i aggre 
y t 


nuary, at Pisa, a volume 
most of which have not 


£ELP, i Spock.” Of all th id H 

of “I Promessi Y e terary 
habitués of Manzoni’s house, only two (so far 
as I am aware) reside at Milan, two illustrious 
authors, M. C. Cant, the historian and author 
of “ Margherita Pusterla,” and Giulio Carcanor 
the author of the ‘ Angiola Maria.” If two, 
men like these were intrusted with the task 
of coll the wri and dence 


tings correspon 
been of Manzoni, the world might feel satisfied that 


no wrong would accrue to the fame and repu- 
tation of Manzoni. ; 

Guerrazzi has left behind him a voluminous 
romance, entitled ‘Ii Secolo che Muore;” and 
also a book of autobiographical memoirs. The 
romance is at this moment in the course of 

mblication at Milan; but as to the memoirs, 

think it will be some time before we see 
any thing of them. The nephew and adopted 
son and heir of Guerrazzi has nominated a 
committee at orn, to superintend the pub- 
lication of the whole of Guerrazzi’s unpub- 
lished wri The death of the Abate - 
bruschini, and that of Giannone, have 
been noticed. Lambruaschini lived very 
on his estate of Sancerbone, not far from Fi- 
gline ; he was buried in his own country-honse ; 
the Professors Giuliani,Gelli,and Rigutini,deliv- 
ered orations over his grave; since then no one 
has said an dir about him, Nevertheless, 
Lambruschini had done in his time great ser- 
vice to the cause of education. The publisher, 
Carrara, of Milan, under the title “ Delle 
Virta e dei Vizio,” has printed a moral and 

thumous treatise written by the Abate 
mbruschini; butI regret to say that it does 

not add to the reputation of the eminent advo- 
cate of education. 

Giannone died in the most complete loneli- 
ness. I had the melancholy sfaction of 
being with him in his last moments. He has 
left nothing behind unpublished which is 
worth printing. The life ofno ot has ever 
been more pure than that of Giannone. The 
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author of “L’Esule” died a believer in God 
and in a republic. 

The death of Dall’ Ongaro has caused a great 
sensation in Italy. He was killed by persecu- 
tion. He was fessor of Dramatic Litera- 
ture in Florence ; every that could bedone 
to thwart him was done. He was appointed 
professor at Naples; he was quite satisfied ; 
the students loved him and followed him; an 
abrupt ministerial decree ordered him back to 
. Florence. This was a blow he could not bear, 
and he died before he could start on the jour- 
ney. A comic journal and official jealousies 
WSerttl wArta,” by Dall” Ongaro, was est 

‘ y ‘0, was col- 
lected by his friend the critic, Joseph Mongeri; 
and was published at Milan, by Hopli; it was 
prefaced by a carefully-written biographical 
sketch; it i only one inexact state- 
ment, concerning the last moments of the 
me M. eri a “ MeL ome of 

aro was e when he died, when the 
fact is he expired in the arms of his sister, a 
and heroic woman, on whom the Italian 
ernment, as a mark of gratitude for all the 
services rendered by Dall’ to literature, 
to art, and to the cause of independence and 
liberty, has ventured to bestow the sum of 300 
francs, not as an annuity, but once for all. 
Dall’ was a freethinker. 

The critic and elegant Venetian littérateur, 
a Blanchetti, has also died in solitude, 
but it was by his own choice. In proportion 
as he wasa man of the world in his glorious 
youth, he became a misanthrope in his later 
years. He had been a member of the Senate 
since the year 1866, but he had ceased to take 


any share litics. He died indifferent 
about every , and his death has been re- 
eeived with indifference. Blanchetti’s chief 


work is a book upon the “ Scrittore Italiano.” 

I must mention three volumes of biog- 
raphies, which, under the title of “ Ilustri Ita- 
liani,” has been published by the historian 
Cant, at Milan Brigoa, publisher). In this 
work we find literary monographs. 

Prof. G. 8. Perosino, of Turin, has made a 
contribution to Italian literature, in a volume 
of unpublished letters of Ugo Foscolo. These 
letters are mostly addressed to members of his 
own family; that is to say, especially to the 
mother and to the sister of the poet. They 
are real gems, which deserve to be translated 
into ae language, for it would be well that 
people of all tongues should read words so 
gentle, so tender, so simple and affectionate, 
as are in these letters from a son to his moth- 
er, from a brother to a brother, and from a 
brother to his sister. 

I must mention, as one of the most interest- 
ing publications of the year, a volume, printed 
at Wovens by Le Monnier, under the modest 
title of “ Studii di Litteratura e d’Arte di Tullo 
Massarani.” Massarani has one of those | 
sympathetic Lombard natures which both pos- 
sesses and can communicate political life. <A 
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Feo M. N. Marselli, a staff-officer of 
the Italian army, has, under the title of “Le 
Fasi del Pensiero Storico,” given us a sort of 
philosophy of history; the author has not yet 
quite attained to calm thought, but he ap- 
proaches to it. Another Neopolitan, M. Vil- 
lari, gives us a study upon education in relation 
with the social question. A Genoese, Count. 
L. Campo Fregaso, has published an important 
work in support of the “ Primato Italiano sul 
Meditterraneo.” M. Pertile, Professor at the 
University of Padua, is about to bring out a 
learned and interesting work, “Storia del Di- 
ritto Privato Italiano.” The eminent political 
economist of Venice, G. ag hy under the 
title of “La Statistica e le Scienze Morali” 
(published by Le Monnier, at Florence), has 
written a work filled with facts and important 
observations. M. Tullio Martello gives us a 
“Storia del Internazionale,” written with 
much knowledge; together with this work the 
reader may consult the three volumes of “Stra- 
gi di Parigi,” which is in reality a history of 
the Paris Commune, Y gerry by B. E. Mai- 
neri at Milan; the title of it is somewhat star- 
tling. The Marquis Carlo Alfieri, in a large 
volume entitled “ L’Italia Liberale,” discusses, 
with much earnestness, the aspect of the reli- 
gious question in Italy. I regret that I cannot 
equally recommend the indiscreet work by 
General La Marmora, which is called “ Un 
Pe pitt di Luce sugli Eventi Politici e Militari 
ell’ Anno 1866.” 

In the matter of historical publications, I 
must mention with honor the “ Chronistoria 
della Indipendenza Italiana,” by ©. Canti 
(Turin, Unione Tip. edit., 8 vols). Also the 
“Statuti del Comune di Padova,” edited at 
Padua by a committee; the ‘ Cronache e Sta- 
tuti della Citta di Viterbo,” published with 
much care by Prof. Ciampi, of Rome; a “Sto- . 
ria delle Arti Belle,” for the young, by Paolo 
Tedeschi (Milan, Carrara) ; the “Storia della 
Filosofia rispetto alla Conoscenza di Dio da 
Talete fino, ai Giorni Nostri,” by the Prof. 
Rom. Bobba (Lecce); ‘La Filosofia della Sto- 
ria nei Pensatori Italiani (Vico, Romagnosi, 
Balbo, Campanella), by B. Fontana (Imola 
Galeati); “I Gesuiti e la Republica di Vene- 
zia,” by Prof. Joseph Capelletti (Venice). 

Among publications which are purely liter- 
ary, I must give the first place to the magnifi- 
cent new edition of the *‘ Vita Nuova” of 
Dante, under the superintendence of the 
learned Prof. Alex. d’Ancona (published by 
Nistri). This edition,'which contains all the 
various readings of the different MSS., is the 
finest specimen of typography which has ap- 

eared in Italy this year. The publisher, 

igo, of Leghorn, seems, however, inclined to 
set up a rivalry with his neighbors of Pisa. A 
volume which has all the interest which at- 
taches to the works which come from his 
ress, is called ‘‘ Dante e i Novellatori secondo 
ja Tradizione,” by J. Papanti. M. Sforza, of 
Lucca, has just published an extremely well- 
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written memoir upon “Dante e i Pisani” 
La ges! e publisher Paravia, at 

urin, has printed, for the use of schools, a 
“Dizionario, Storico, Geografico, e Universale, 
della Divina Commedia,” by Dom. Bocci. 
Barbera, the publisher in Florente, has issued 
a second edition of Cmsar Loria’s work, 
“L'Italia nella Divina Commedia,” While 
Kat - of Dante, our official interpreter of 

e “Divina Commedia,” the Prof. J. B. Giu- 
liani, equally well known by his researches 
upon the language spoken in Tuscany as by 

studies upon Dante, has published the third 
edition, derably en! of his delightful 
work, “ Moralita e Poesia del Vivente Linguag- 
gio della Toscana.” In this work there is to 
found all the poetry of the popular tongue. 

The literary event of the year, as regards 
romances, is the appearance of a charming 
novel written by Salvatore Farina, pub- 
lished at Milan under the title of “Il Tesoro 
di Donnina.” I can recommend it to all Eng- 
lish readers who understand Italian. 

M. Gheradi del T the well-known Tus- 
can dramatic author, has this year won a 
triumph with a new play called “ Vita Nuova.” 
A great theatrical success has also been ob- 
tained by the new play of M, Paul Ferrari, 
“Tl Ridicolo.” 

M. Pitré has furnished a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of popular literature in 
Italy by his ‘‘ Fiabe Siciliane.” Also M. Dom. 
Bernoni, of Venice, by his “ nde, Canti, 
Fiabe Veneziane;”’ M. Ferraro by his “ Giuo- 
chi Monferrini,” and_his ‘‘ Nuovi Canti Popo- 
lari del Monferrato; ” M. Grion by the publi- 
cation ofthe popular romance of the Middle 
Ages, “T Nobili Fatti di Alessandro Magno.” 

at Italy Jives and is making progress 
was evident at the Exhibition of Vienna to 
whoever would take the trouble to glance over 
the mass of publications which the Italian Gov- 
ernment, with happy forethought, had prepared 
to illustrate all our pense’ institutions (acade- 
mies, archives, museums, libraries, etc.), Some 
of these illustrations are, in fact, entire works; 
such is that which M. Gotti, the Director of 
the Florentine Galleries, has compiled upon 
ie pretons and unique collections confided 
to his ch ; such also are the works which 
Messrs, Toderini and Cecchetti have prepared 
upon the Venetian Archives, M. Trinchera on 
the Neapolitan Archives, M. Odorici on the 
Library of Parma, etc. Besides official publi- 
cations, I must specially mention a handsome 
volume which M. Albert Errera, the distin- 
guished Venetian political economist, has writ- 
ten ( pobaenes by her) for the Exhibition 
at Vienna, under the title of “ L’Italia Indus- 
triale con Particolare Riguardo all’ Adriatico 
Superiore.” M. Errera is the true historian 
of oar contemporary industrial undertakings; 
and he has not only the rare merit of Gealving 
them and describing them with much ability, 
bat he also makes valuable suggestions for 
their further activity and extension. 
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Norway.—Among works in national his- 
tory and philology which have appeared dur- 
ing 1873, I may mention two of 


“Norske Bygdesagn” (“Tales and Traditions 
of Norway Wf by L. Daae, Librarian to the Uni- 
versity of Christiania. 0. BU: has 
completed his edition of “Kon sur,” 
Potola SOgur,” being lives of the Apostles 
* Postola A ves eA ‘ 
in Old Norse, published from Icelandic manu- 
scripts. The publication of the edition of * Nor- 
roéne Skrifter af sagnhistorick Indhold” (Her- 
varar Saga ok Heidreks”) has been continued by 
Prof. 4 Bugge. An ney ny of the Roy- 
al Archives and a graduate of the university, 
J. E. Sars, eldest son of our well-known zoolo- 
gical iny tor, the late Dr, M. Sars, has 
edited the volume of “U. over den 
Norske Historie” (“ View of the History of 
Norway”). The volume now published goes’ 
down to the introduction of Christianity ‘by 
St. Olaf, and will be followed by two more 
volumes. Of another important work upon 
the history of Norway commenced in 1866, 
“No Sern Ret,” by T. H. Aschehoug, 
ap of the University and a member 
of the Storthing, the volume has ap- 
peared. It contains a series of commentaries 
on the constitutional laws of Norway. The 
Lapp traveler mentioned in my article of last 
year, J. A. Friis, whose work upon Finmark 
and Lapland has now been translated into 
Swedish, and partly into scene ae summer 
accompanied our during his tour along 
the northern coasts of Norway to the Russian 
frontier, and is now engaged in describing the 
voyage in a work enriched with numerous 
ere and ethnographical illustrations. 

wo more books, containing valuable infor- 
mation about these interesting, but still little 
known, parts of our country, have recently 
been issued by Th. Bang, an officer of the 
Royal hical Survey, and by A. W. 
Bran, a functionary who has for many years 
lived among the Tapp population of those re- 
mote districts. LEilert Sundt has aes a 
an interesting book upon “ Haslivet i Norge” 
(“ Home-Life in Norway”), in addition to for- 
mer publications upon the same subject. 

Among works upon philology which have 
appeared during the last year, I have to no- 
tice “Den antike Stat og Solons Forfatning,” 
by P. O. Schjott, a Professor of Greek Philology 
at the university, er with an edition of 
Plautus’s “ Mostell a,” by the learned schol- 
ar, Prof. Dh Bagge, accompanied by a metri- 
cal translation into Norwegian by Fr. Gjertsen, 
the translator of “ Faust.” 

Writers on natural science have, as usual, 
made many important contributions to our 
periodicals and transactions of learned socie- 
ties. Separately published works of consid- 
erable value an’ <a in this branch of 
literature are: Dr. F. Schtibeler’s work, “ Die 
Pflanzenwelt Norwegens,” and Axel Blytt's 
“Flora Norvegica,” the latter being a volumi- 
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nous description of the whole vegetable world 
of Norway. Useful hand-books of botany, 
chemistry, and ornithology, have been pub- 
lished by H. L. Sorenssen, G. Schult, and 
Leonard Steineger. A large biographical and 
literary dictionary of our men of science has 
been collected and edited by Dr. F. Kier, un- 
der the title of “ Norges Leger i det 19% Aar- 
hundrede.” e 
Henrik Ibsen has edited a voluminous 
dramatic , entitled “ Keiser og Galilmer, 
istorick, Drama,” The appearance 
of this important poem has been long expect- 
ed by the public, whose anticipations may be 
jndged from the fact that four thousand cop- 
were sold in less than eight days. Nonew 
work by Bjornstjerne Bjérnson, who some 
months ago started for a second visit to South- 
ern Italy and Rome, has appeared during this 
 bresh except a terre edition of his “ Brudes- 
ten” (“The Wedding Ring”), with wood- 
cuts from original Senet by Ad. Tidemand, 
the famous ter. e people’s edition of 
Bjornson’s “ Tales of Norwegian Peasant Life,” 
consisting of ten thousand copies, published at 
Christmas-time, last year, has been exhausted 
already, and a second impression will be com- 
pleted within the year. Jonas Lie, who is still 
resident in Rome, has published a rather volumi- 
nous tale of national life, “Tremasteren Frem- 
tiden eller Liv nordpaa,” which has’ strength- 
ened his reputation as a highly-gifted novelist. 
From Mr. A. Manch’s pen we haye got a se- 
lected collection of lis lyrics, written and pub- 
lished during the last thirty years; and of 
the collection of ‘‘ Norske Folke-Eventyr,” by 
Asbjérnsen and Moe, known to English read- 
ers from Mr. Dasent’s translation, a new fifth 
impression has just left the press. 
orTuGAL.—It is never difficult to choose 
from among the books published during the 
hac in Portugal those that are worth men- 


8. Talio da Vilhena has just published the 
~ Historicas da Peninsula Iberica,” a lit- 
tle work which shows a landable ambition. 

“Po and Socialism, a Constitutional 
ion of Portuguese Society,” is the 
latest and the most imp’ t of the political 
publications of §, Oliveira Martins, author 
of the “Th of Socialism.” A thoughtful 
writer, S. s devotes himself to the study 
of the social questions which agitate Rurope, 
and applies the results of his labors to his na- 
tive country. He believes that socialism would 
prove a blessing to Portugal, and his high char- 
acter forbids us to doubt. his sincerity. The 
style of his book is excellent. 

8. T. B has just brought out an histori- 
cal and critical study on Camoens, and another 
on “Amadis de Gaule, and the Origin and 
History of the Romances of Chivalry.” In 
spite of the defects of this laborious writer, his 
two volumes are well worth reading. 

Onr greatest writer, S. Herculano, the illus- 
trious historian of Portugal, is printing his 
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miscellaneous works—Opusculos. They are 
publications of by-gone days, some of them 
political and economical, some of them upon 
Cae of morals or general literature, 

ighly successful at the time they first aj 
peared, they ought not to be judged from the 
stand-point of 1873, as our critics are doing. 
Long out of print and sought after, these 
brochures are of importance, both for the liter- 
ary biography of their author and for the his- 
tory of the ideas of the time in which they 
were brought out (1836-57), and on this 
ground alone, independently of their literary 
merits, they will always be read with interest. 
Your readers are aware that 8. Herculano has 
not finished his ‘‘ History of Portugal.” The 
fourth volume stopped at the death of King 
Alfonso III. (a. p. 1297). The author now 
announces the publication of some historical 
fragments, materials for the fifth volume of 
the work. | 

Roussta.—Some of the Russian journals are 
doing a very useful thing in the way of liter- 
ary statistics, by publishing not only the num- 
ber of their subscriptions, but the residences 
of the subscribers, and thus enabling us to 
learn something of the comparative enlighten- 
ment and the tendencies of inhabitants of va- 
rious districts. Ihave passed through whole 
provinces of Russia where the chief newspa- 
per taken was the St. Petersburg Gazette, 
through others where rarely any thing could 
be found except the Son of the Fatherland. 
The Messenger of Europe, by far the best 
monthly journal, for the present year issued 
6,958 copies of each number, of which 181 
were sent abroad. The Russian Past, an his- 
torical monthly, has constantly increased ‘in 
circulation since it started. In 1870 its circu- 
lation was 2,600 copies; in 1871, 8,500; in 
1872, 4,252; and in the present year 4,920 
copies. The comparatively great subscription- 
list of this journal, as well as of the Russian 
Archives and the numerous publications of the 
various historical societies, are proofs of the 
increase of a taste for history. On the 6th 
of December, at the unveiling of the statue 
of Catherine II., a decree of the Emperor 
was issued to the Cesarevitch, as President 
of the Russian Historical Society, thanking 
him for his services, and authorizing the so- 
ciety to add to its name the title “Imperial.” 
On the same day the society publis ed the 
eleventh and twelfth volumes of its “‘ Proceed- 
ings,” the former containing letters of Peter 
the Great, and the latter containing the first 

art of the dispatches from the British am- 
bias lts during the reign of Catherine II., 
from 1762 to 1769, The dispatches are print- 
ed in both English*and Russian, and as pict- 
ures of court-life and court-intrigue, they are 
of the highest interest. It is easy, however, 
to see that the ambassadors knew nothing of 
Russia outside of the court circle. Kosto- 
marof writes history that can be read with 
pleasure, and we welcome his new book “ Rus- 
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sian History in the Lives of its Chief Actors,” 
as a great boon. Prof. Kostomarof's pen is 
never idle, and during the year, besides other 
things, he has also published an excellent mon- 
ograph on the “Traditions of the Earliest 
Russian Chronicle.” The “ History of the Re- 
union of the West-Russian Uniates in Old 
Times,” by the well-known archeologist 
Koyalovite chiefly from unpublished manu- 
scripts; the monograph of D. Y, Samokvasof 
on “ Ancient Russian Cities,” an attempt to in- 
vestigate the origin of the Russian “town,” in 
which the author’s zeal for his subject seems 
to outrun his discretion; the studies on the 
“Posen Poles in 1848,” and on Galicia, pub- 
lished in the European Messenger, and the yal- 
uable ‘Russian Genealogies,” destined to fill 
in part the omissions in the imperfect work of 
Prince Dolgoruky. 

Turning from history to law, we find what 
is, perhaps, the capital book of the year, and 
which should speedily. find a French or Ger- 
man translator, ‘‘ Consuls and Consular Juris- 
diction in the East,” by F. Martens, Professor 
of International Law in the University of St. 
Petersburg. It is an historical treatise on the 
origin and history of the consular institution, 
and the powers which by custom and treaty 
have been given to consuls in the East. Mr, 
Martens criticises the judicial reforms in Tur- 
key and Egypt, and endeavors to answer the 
question as to what should be the necessary 
powers of a consul in the East at present. 

. Znamensky, in a thick book published at 
Kazan, on “ The Parish Clergy in Russia since 
the Reform of Peter,” shows the gradual de- 
cline of the system of leaving the election of 
the clergy to the parish, and treats of the rad- 
ical reforms of the last years, which go back 
nearly to the first principles of Russian church 
government. 

In general literature the year just past has 
been poorer than any for along time. None 
of the great writers have published any thing— 
at least, worthy of himself—and we have had 
only the productions of authors of the second 
or third class, and of some new men whose 
rank in literature is yet to be determined. 
The preference is, perhaps, to be given to 
Soltykof, who writes under the pseudonym of 


“Hin the d 
n the drama, we have this year two play 
by Ostrofsky “Late Love” and ch Snowhesd os 
the latter a dull piece of bad verse, more like 
a ballet programme than a serious play. Palm 
has published a play of some merit, called 
“The Old Gentleman;” Averkief, a new his- 
torical drama in verse, “Temnii and She- 
makha,” which lacks the freshness of his 
rs a \ dasa and Pisemsky, a play, called 
Of popular poetry, we have a large install- 
ment in the “ Gangs Ballads,” collected by the 
late Prof, Hilferding, who unfortunately died 
in the midst of his labors. The book of Pypin, 
“Characteristics of Literary Opinions of the 
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Present Century in Russia,” has now appeared 
pig gsi go had es ato — 
eure for the Huropean a secon 
warning, and to cause the ‘Retion of its au- 
thor to the Academy to be canceled, Itisa 
most interesting and remarkable book. 

Political literature is increasing in Russia. 
The “ National Question in History and Liter- 
ature,” by A. Gradofsky, may be taken as an 
exposition of the views of the Slavonophiles. 
But the most noteworthy book on political 
subjects is the “ War and Revolution,” by the 
Academician Bezobrazof, which is not only a 
study of the French Revolution, but a true 
treatise on contemporary politics. : 

Two or three volumes of the new Russian 
Encyclopedia have been issued; but the arti- 
cles on Russian subjects are not so good as 
they should be. We cannot help looking with 
more anxiety for the “ Dictionary of Russian 
Contemporaries,” by Suvorin, which is already 
announced as in the press. 

In the literature of travel we have the first 
volume of the travels in Toorkistan and Cen- 
ae td ‘Sean B Arebin: and Todia 
of travel in it, : and In 
by Skalkovsky; and the eatertalion sto 
“ A Russian Workman on an American - 
tation.” Colonel Yenuecot ee Secretary of 
the Geographical Society, published, in 
one volume, his lectures before the Staff Acad- 
emy and his articles in the Military Review 
“On the Russian Boundaries in Asia.” It is 
furnished with maps, and is important not only 
for geography, but more so for the history of 
Russian advance in Asia. 

Russian literature has this year suffered a 
loss in Fedor Ivanovitch Tutchef, a graceful 
and pleasing poet, and a warm friend of litera- 
ture. He wrote little, but that little is good. 
He died in July, at the age of seventy. His 
early life was passed abroad in the diplomatic 
service, and since 1857 he was at the head of 
the foreign censorship. 

Srrvia axp Oroatta—In the literature 
of the South-Slavonians I remark the fol- 
lowing original productions: The fourth vol- 
ume of “Starine,” an archeological publica- 
tion, and vols. xxi.—xxiv. of the scientific 
organ of the South-Slavonian Academy, the 
chief contributors to which are Dr. 
ae Danic’ic’ “pers pase ipl and Poon 

poetry I note, among others, ‘ Pjesme 
i Besjede ” (‘Songs and Tales”) by Paulino- 
vic’: the old Croatian poets, particularly those 
of the sixteenth century, edited and explained 
by Dr. Danio'ie’; “ Wreath of Serbro-Oroa- 
tian Songs,” by Lazar Kostic’, the same 
writer who has translated several dramatic 
works of Shakespeare. Finally, as authors of 
dramatic poetry, we may mention “The Rene- 
pan by Kaukulyevio’, and “The Fall of 
ovogorod,” by Matiya Ban. The best nov- 
els of the year are “ Golden Whip,” “ Salt and 
Bread,” and “Pobratim,” all by Dr. Viadan 
Gyorgyevic’. 
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Tn law, Dr. Bogisic’, now professor at Odes- 
sa, has brought out an interesting and learn- 
ed work, entitled ‘“‘ The Civil Laws of the Sla- 
vonians,” and Dr. A. Simunic’ “ Pravda” 
(“Justice”). It would be indeed difficult to 
enumerate all minor publications in the vari- 
ous branches of science with which the Servian 
and Croatian literature has been enriched dur- 
ing the pastyear. In pbilology, Dr. Danic’ic’, 
known as the best South-Slavonian philologer 
next to the famous Dr. Miklosic’, has pro- 
duced a whole series of valuable papers on cer- 
er matical forms of the South Slavo- 

me Wee 

Spars.— Works of a scientific character very 
scarce in past years, though mostly translated 
from other languages, are becoming yearly 
more numerous; and those written by Span- 
iards abound in original observations, giving a 
good idea of the gradual improvement in such 
matters. The er part are destined for 
text-books in schools and universities. More 
than one hundred have bce in the current 
year, and many are excellent. The first volume 
of an “Ensayo sobre la Historia de la Pro- 
priedad Territorial en Espafia,” by Don Fran- 
cisco Cardenas, has been published. “ Princi- 
fame del Arte de la Colonizacion,” by Marcanaz, 
another book very interesting for Spaniards 
especially. “Estudios Penitenciarios,”’ by 
Armengol, is a useful and well-written book, 
on a subject shamefully neglected in Spain. 
; wera secta Ghins as Hee rtant ana on 
subjects, Giner y eron’s “ ego- 
menos;” and “ Lecciones de Economia Poli- 
tica,” whose author, Somalo, follows the most 
approved theories on this science and attacks 

socialism. 

Historical works have been rather numerous 
this year, and some are of undoubted merit. 
“ Mexico desde 1808 4 1867,” four vols., by 
Arrangoiz, is important; for the author was 
present at some of the most stirring of the 
scenes which he describes. Sefior La Fuente’s 
“Historia Ecclesiastica de Espafia,” six vols., 
is worthy of notice. This second edition he 
has greatly enlarged and enriched with most 
valuable information. ‘ La Edad Media com- 
parada con los Tiempos Modernos,” by Fer- 
nandez, Bishop of Havana, is also interesting, 
though greatly inferior to works on the same 
subject published in other countries. ‘ Pa- 
trologia,” by Yus, an historical criticism of 
the works of the Holy Fathers, is worthy of 
mention. As a contrast to the Bishop of Ha- 
vana’s book, I may notice Pi Margall’s “ Estu- 
dios sobre la Edad Media ”—a small volume, 
written, no doubt, by this politician before the 
middle ages were as generally known as they 
are at the present day. 

Not unlike Arrangoiz’s book on the contem- 
porary history of Mexico are the “ Memorias 

oliticas,” which the late Marques de Mira- 
flores wrote to illustrate the reign of Isa- 
bella II. and have just been published by 
his heirs. The Conde de Toreno also has 
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oo the first volume of his father’s po- 
itical speeches, including those he made at 
the Cortes of Oadiz in 1812. Toreno was 
considered one of the first orators of the pres- 
ent century, and one of the most remarkable 
men of his day. 

Among the historical works referring to 
Spanish topography, the following are worthy 
of notice; Bravo’s “ Recuerdos de la Villa de 
Laredo ;” ‘‘Paseos por Cordova,” by Ramiro; 
‘“‘Fastos Ilerdenses,” by Roca; “Historia de 
Malaga,” by Guillen; “ Historia de Ronda,” 
by Rivera; a volume of biographies of “Ca- 
narios Celebres,” by Milliares; and ‘ Con- 
quenses Jilustres,” by Fermin Caballero, in 
which last the lives are given of several dis- 
tinguished persons born in that locality (Cuen- 
ca). Romero’s ‘ Apuntes Historicos sobre el 
Archivo de Simancas,” with a prologue by 
Escudero de Ja Pefia, is a useful book for those 
who wish to have an idea of the immense stores 
of original papers preserved in the archives of 
Simancas, one of the most important in En- 
rope. 

The public is already acquainted with the 
“Museo Espafiol de Antiguedades,” edited by 
Rada y Delgado. The letter-press in this 
work is written by the most competent Spanish 
authors, and illustrated with fine colored en- 
grevings of the best art-objects existing at the 
Madrid Archeological Museum, hitherto un- 
known 

The various literary societies and private 
clubs engaged in the publication of rare and 
curious books have not been inactive. I may 
mention the ‘Coleccion de Documentos Inedi- 
tos para la Historia de Espana;” ‘ Biblioteca 
de Rivadeneyra;” ‘ Bibliofilos Espafioles ;” 
“ Bibliofilos Andaluces ;” “ Coleccion de Libros 
Raros y Curiosos;” and “ Libros de Antafio.” 

Two works have appeared within a very 
short interval, almost on the same subject, 
both of interest, and written by politicians, 
friends and professors at the same university, 
though of completely opposed political opin- 
ions. were composed in exile. One of 
these volumes is entitled “Roma,” by Don 
Severo Catalina, and the other, ‘* Recuerdos de 
Italia,” by Emilio Castelar. Castelar has also 
published his ‘ Discurses Politicos,” from 1871 
to 1873; a “Vida de Lord Byron;” and new 
editions of his other works. Still more opposed 
to Castelar in political views was his friend 
and relation Aparisi y Guijarro, who died last 
year. His relatives have published two volumes 
of his works, containing “ Biografia, Pensa- 
mientos, Poesias y Discursos.” 

Several volumes of poems have appeared 
this year. A friend of Espronceda’s has pub- 
lished some of that poet’s inedited or less 
known poets, under the title of “‘ Paginas Olvi- 
dadas ;” the same has been done with the works 
of another poet, Enrique Gil. Campoamor 
has brought out a new edition of his “ Drama 
Universal,” and added a second part to his 
“Pequefios Poemas.” Another poet writing 
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under the pseudonym of ing, has issued 
a volume, ‘‘ Mugeras del Ev 0,” of reli- 


ous , full of inspiration, simplicity, and 
a og in which the author does his best 
to oppose the revolutionary ideas of the pres- 
ent day. 

Dramatic literature, so popular in Spain, 
counts as usual a great many additions. In- 
deed, they are extremely numerous, although 
few can be said to have met with success in 
the present year. 

Spanish novels continue to be infinitely less 
numerous than those of other countries. Yet 
the historical novels of Galdés are interestin 
and worthy of notice: his “ ar”? an 
“La Oorte de Oarlos IV.” give an excellent 
idea of the period which they describe. Sefiora 
Ooronado’s “ Jarilla,” Sefora Sinue’s “ Una 
Hija del Siglo and several more by Blasco, 
Guerrero, Moya, and others, are not without 
interest. 

Books of travels are not common in Spain. 
Mentaberry, however, has written “ Viage a 
Oriente de Madrid a Constantina,” an interest- 
ing volume. “De Madrid al Vesubio,” y 
Lasa, and “ Viage al Rededor de una Cartera,” 
are both entertaining productions, 

Like books of travels, books of an entertain- 
ing kind expensively got up are extremely 
scarce in Spain; the only one which can be 
mentioned this year is ‘Las Mugueres Es- 
pee, a description of the characteristic 
emale types of the different provinces. The 
text is written by the best authors, and the 
book is handsomely illustrated. 

Sweven.—The new system of “people 
schools,” dating from 1842, the self-govern- 
ment of communities from 1862, and 
the new form of political tation dating 
from 1865, have contributed to elevate the in- 
tellectual level of the people, and the literary 
consequences appear in a continually-increasing 
demand for books and journals. In this re- 
spect it may, perhaps, be worth noticing that 
the thin population of Sweden (amoun to 
little more than four millions) already supports 
a periodical literature of not less than 240 
weekly and daily spepets) one of which, the 
Swedish Weekly (Svenska Veckobladet), pub- 
lishes 50,000 copies of each number (one for 
every eighty inhabitants); that during the 
last ten years more than fifteen million copies 
of religions books, tracts, and papers have 
been spread among the people; and that in 
1878 alone the stock of printing-presses has 
nearly doubled. 

Among the literary productions of this year, 
the most important, from several points of 
view, is undoubtedly the last translation. of 
the New Testament, issued by the “ Royal 
Bible Commission,” which, established by or- 
der of Gustavus ITl., has this year arrived 
at the respectable age of a full century. 
The many previous translations have never 
been accepted, nor has this last essay sno- 
ceeded in gaining the necessary majority in 
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our “Kyrkomdte,” but the ae 
down in it have met with a perachetion, 
at least, as regards the critical treatment 
the text. They involve an entire rejection of 
the authorized version, “ The Bi 
XIL,” based upon codices of the 
and fifteenth centuries, the acce of the 
Sinaitic, Vatican, and Alexan codices as 
standard authorities, and a strict attention to 
the researches of endorf and others on 
ys field of page an “7 nf 
ext to a! mn, of paramount 
eall attention to a most, “3°~ 


school, whose author, the late Prof. Bos- 
trém (1866), in the course of lod pe Sgn 
lectures, delineated and developed most 

urely idealistic system that has appeared. 
Phe volume, in which Mr. Nybleus explains 
the system of his master, is worthy of 

Though the religious movements in Noeteat 
are both strong and deep, yet the theo 
literature is rather poor. A popular and high- 
ly-esteemed writer is Mr. Vikner, whose “ Tan- 
kar och frigor infor Menniskones Son” is 
peentiany attractive from the union of candor, 

faith, al dipectian) + A. decided = 
tionalist, Mr. Rydberg, has brought out a 

tle study on the genealogy of the: Patriarchs 
in Genesis.” Among the theological literature 
jong romp be reckoned the Ff fabeate- es of 

e curate Beckman, ‘ Forsdk till Svensk 
<iihaperi cfanpdisensibuaiedaie 

© part of our at great- 
est need of a scientific treatment, the period 
after 1809, has now, in Mr. Hellstenins, found a 
diligent and impartial inyestigator, whose re- 
searches, principally founded upon the papers 
and memoirsof Colonel Se aide-de-camp 
to King Charles XIV., have in the last volume 
of «Minnen ur Sevriges Nyaste  Historia,’* 
reached the year 1828, | 

Our political literature is chiefly devoted to 
questions of internal government, and its most 
prominent work is a study on “ The Swedish 

‘arliament” (“Den Svenka Riksdagen’),. by 
Prof. Rydin. 

The Nestor of Swedish botanists, E. Fries, 
has issued the seventh and eighth parts of his 
great illustrated work, ‘Icones Selectx hy 
nomycetum nondum delineatorum.” the 
valuable work, “The Geological Research of. 
Sweden,” edited by the Geological Office, the 
forty-eighth and forty-ninth leaves, have ap- 

eared, accompanied by explanatory texts. 
; bananioan i learned weak of ven tr 
* Remarks on Synonyms of European Spiders, 
is throughout written in English. . A publica- 
tion that, assur: will be received with some 
interest is “ Caroli Linnwi Flora Dalecarlica,” 
edited by Mr, Abhrling, after the author's 
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manuscript. Prof. Sven Nilsson has once 

in a new edition of *The Age of Bronze” 
( Bronsildern” asserted his theory of Phani- 
cian colonists having settled in Scandinavia. 
The following works also deserve attention: 
“Bronsaldern i Sverige,” by Montelius; “The 
Prehistoric Peoples in Europe,” first part, 
by Hildebrand ; and a sumptuous, illustrated 
work, “ Engravings from the “ Historical Mu- 

” by B. Hildeb oe em to the 
. State, and his son, H. Hildebrand. 

In his “ Notes of a Painter” (“En Milares 
Anteckni »), Egron Lundgren has com- 
bined the keen eye of an artist for all that 
is pi ue in landscapes, men, and fash- 
‘ions, with the witty and — language 
of a clever writer. In lyrical poetry and 
native dramatic works the harvest of the year 
is uncommonly poor. As for novels, it is 
not to be denied that the numerous volumes 
of Claud Gerard (a pseudonym) and Mrs. 
Schwartz enjoy a great popularity, and are 
constantly asked for in ulating libraries ; 
but the crities justly class them as weak imita- 
tions of ill-chosen models, 

LITERATURE, Eneuisn, rx 1873. In Eng- 
land, as in tlhiis country, while the inp year 
was a period of considerable activity in publi- 
cation, few works of marked importance ap- 

These are so promptly reproduced 
ere—often, indeed, simultaneously issued in 
both countries—that little need be added to the 
account given in the preceding article under 
the sw le Reprints. ; 

According to the statement of the Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, the books and pamphlets 
published during the year numbered 3,463, in- 
cluding American importations and excluding 
new editions. The pamphlets were extremely 
few, only 170, that kind of publication having 
been killed by the newspaper; and the works 
of fiction stand foremost, 831. Next comes 
theology, with 770 works; and next 588 books 
of art, or books so illustrated as to be’ books 
of art. After these follow histories, books of 
poetry, and 283 works of travel, geography, or 

hical research. 

In Theology and Philosophy, the book that 
excited the largest amount of criticism and 


discussion was undoubtedly Dr. Matthew Ar- 
nold’s “Literature and a.” A’ work 
quite as radically op to the generally re- 


ceived opinions—published later in the year, 
and as yet not much discussed—is “ Problems 
of Life and Mind, First Series: The Founda- 
tions of a C * by George H. Lewes. The 
remarkable volume (referred to in the ey 
ing article), “Liberty, Equality, and ter- 
nity,” by James Fitzjames Stephen, has been 
followed by a series of papers equally bold and 
unsparing, entitled “Besays on Freethinking, 


and Plain Spenking, by Leslie Stephen. 
“Essays by William Godwin” is a publication 
that was perhaps due to the memory of the 
author from those who are the heirs of his 
anti-Christian philosophy and zeal, but as to 
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most people, of whatever religious belief, it is 
an anachronism, Prof, Max Miller's “Lect- 
ures on the Science of Religion,” issued here 
in an imperfect form, have been published, 
with other papers, by the author. The third 
volume of “Religious Thought in England, 
from the Reformation to the End of the Last 
Century,” by John Hunt, completes a work 
of great interest and value. “The Cambridge 
Paragraph Bible,” edited by Prof. F. H. Scriv- 
ener, is a learned and useful contribution to 
the literature of the Authorized Version. Dr. 
Samuel Davidson has: published an essay “On 
a Fresh Revision of the English Old Testa- 
ment;”? the Rev. James Martineau, some 
Studies in Christianity ;” and the Rev. F. 
W. Farrer, a series of sermons, entitled “The 
Silence and the Voices of God.” ‘The Rev. T. 
R. Birks, in his ‘First Principles of Moral 
Science,” it is generally felt, has left for him- 
self abundant room for progress in the science. 
“Hegel’s Logic,” translated by W. Wallace, 
and Kant’s “Theory of Ethics,” translated by 
T. K. Abbott, need only to be mentioned as 
new versions of well-known works. 

In the department of Science, particularly of 
popularized science, little is published abroad 
that is not speedily naturalized in America. 
But a few noticeable books that have not, so 
far as we have observed, been republished 
here, may be enumerated. ‘A History of the 
Mathematical Theories of Attraction, and the 
Figure of the Earth, from the Time of New- 
ton to that of Laplace,” by J. Todhunter, 
M.A.; “Essays in Political Economy, Theo- 
retical and Applied,” by J. E. Cairnes, and 
“Oobden and-Modern Political Opinion,” by 
Prof. Thorold Rogers; “ Comparative Politics,” 
by Edward A. Freeman; Sir John Lubbock’s 
“Origin and Transformations of Insects;” St. 
George Mivart’s “‘Man and Apes;” Frank 
Buckland’s “Familiar History of British Fish- 
es;” “English Gypsies, and their Language,” 
by Charles G. Leland; and “Records of the 
Rocks,” by W. 8. Symonds—represent differ- 
ent fields of investigation, and different styles 
of exposition. ‘ 

In History, we notice, “India, on the Eve 
of the British Conquest,” by Sidney Owen, a 
work valuable for itself, and useful as an intro- 
duction to the history of British India; “A 
History of Crime in England, illustrating the 
Changes of the Laws, and the Ns ip of Oiy- 
jlization: Vol. I., to Henry VII.,” by Luke 
Owen Petre; “The Huguenots in France,” by 
Samuel Smiles; “ History of the Church of 
France,” by the Rev. W. H. Jervis; “‘ History 
of Jamaica,” by W. J. Gardner; and “My 
Diary in the Last Great War,” by W. H. Rus- 
sell, The third volume of Masson’s “ Life of 
Milton,” that enormous wrappage of history- 
of-England around the life of the poet, is made 
up of alternate layers of history, biography, 
and criticism. The “Life and Correspondence 
of Sir John Burgoyne,” of the “ First Earl of 
Minto,” of Lloyd, “ First Lord Kenyon,” of 
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“ Admiral Sir Edward Codrington,” and of 
“ Thomas, First Lord Denman,” are also biog- 
raphies that have an historical interest and 


value. Among works more strictly ihe red 
cal are the “Lite of Bishop John Coleridge 
Pattison,” by Charlotte M. Yonge, a large por- 


trait of a man deserving to be long remem- 
bered; Dean Alford’s ‘‘ Life, Journal, and Let- 
ters; Dean Mansel’s “ Letters, Lectures, and 
Reviews;” the “Personal Life of George 
Grote,” by his widow; the Hagges ve 
of Dr. Thomas Guthrie; ‘Erasmus, his Life 
and Character,” by R. B. Drummond; the 
“Life and Letters of James David Forbes, 
F.L.S.,” by J. ©. Sharp, P. G. Tait, and A. 
Adams; “Angelique Arnauld,” by Frances 
Martin; and “ Plutarch: his Life, his Lives, 
and his Morals,” by Archbishop Trench. A 
work of special value as a literary biography, 
is “ Archibald Constable and his Literary Cor- 
respondents.” 

ooks of travel are among the most likely 
to be reprinted here; to the list of such, that 
has been already given, are to be added some 
works of descriptive and picturesque tourists; 
“The Pilgrimage of the Tiber from its Month 
to its Source,” by W. Davies; ‘*The Hartz 
Mountains, a Tour in the Fog Country,” by 
Henry Blackburn; ‘“ Word Sketches in the 
Sweet South,” by Mary Catharine Jackson; 
“Station Amusements in New Zealand,” by 
Lady Barker; and a work of some hi- 
cal importance, “The Threshold of the Un- 
known Region,” by Clements B. Markha 
©. B., a careful mapping out of accomplishe 
results in arctic exploration, showing thus 
what remains to be attemp A memorial 
of the African slave-trade, which it is hoped 
will ere long be only an evil memory, is * Dhow- 
Ohasing,” by Captain G. L. Sullivan, R. N. 

In Fiction, the books of the year, almost the 
only ones that rose above the general level of 
the unexce ne » and the Riga 
novel, were ytton’s posthumons publi- 
cations, “ Kenelm Chillingly ” and “ The Paris- 
ians,” and that fresh and unconventional crea- 
tion, “A Princess of Thule,” by William 
Black. In number, works of fiction exceeded 
any other class, and it would be unjust not to 
say that in this immense flow of story the un- 
exceptionable and the pleasing constitute a 
very considerable proportion of the whole. 
Mr. Fargeon, like Dickens, throws a kindly 
light on the poverty of the metropolis, but he 
is at a far remove from Dickens. There is no 
acknowledged master-magician. 

In literary and art criticism, and other 
miscellaneous writings, should be mentioned 
“Biographical and Oritical Essays,” by A. 
Hayward, Q.0.; “Studies in the ry of 
the Renaissance,” by W. H. Pater; “The 
French Humorists, from the Twelfth to the 
Nineteenth Century,” by Walter Besart; 
“Prose Idyls, Old and New,” by Charles 
pingeley: “ Leonardo da Vinci and his Works,” 
by Mrs. P. Heaton, and Mr. 0. Black; “The 
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Minor Works of George Grote;” ‘The Friend- 
ship of Books, and other Essays,” by the late 
Rev. Frederick Denison Marice, edited by 
Thomas Hughes; ‘‘Chapters on Animals,” by 
P. G. Hamerton ; and Dr, W. Lubke’s “ History 
of Sculpture,” translated by F. E. Bunntt. 
The publication of cheap editions of standard 
authors has become an active branch of busi- 
ness in England. America was once noted for 
cheap books, while the mention of an English 
edition at once suggested costliness. But the 
case is now reversed. In England a copy of 
Shakespeare’s works, complete, and not ille- 
gibly printed, can be had for a shilling, Milton 
for sixpence, and re pa Wordsworth, B 
equally cheap; the Waverley Novels at t! 
bene apiece. The works of Gibbon, Hume, 
allam, and others, have been similarly re- 
duced in price, and as fast as copyrights expire 
the best ks of our own time wi proneay 
be added to the list and placed within 
of the million. One effect of the cheap manu- 
facture of books in England is that importa- 
tion is in many cases more profitable than re- 


printing. 

LIVINGSTONE, Rey. Dav, M. D., D.D., a 
Scottish clergyman, physician, and missionary 
to Southern and Central Africa, the most fear- 
less and indefatigable explorer of modern 
times, born at Blantyre, Lanarkshire, Scotland, 
in 1817 (some authorities say 1815), and re- 

orted to have died from fever and 
in Lobisa, about midway between Lakes 

weolo and Nyassa, in abont latitude 10° 50’ 
south, and longitude 80° east from Greenwich 
et ge father, who had removed 
in boyhood from Ulva, one of the Hebrides, 
to Blantyre, and worked for a time in the 
cotton-mills there, subsequently established 
himself as a tea-trader in Hamilton, a suburb 
of Glasgow, but never succeeded in acquiring 
wealth. At the age of ten years, young Liv- 
ingstone was employed as a piecerin a cotton- 
factory, and continued in this and other hard 
work in the factory till he was twenty-one 

ears of age. An eyening school furnished 

im with the opportunity of acquiring some 
knowledge of Latin and Greek; and finally, 
after attending a course of medicine at the 
Glasgow University, and the theological lect- 
ures of Dr. Wardlaw, Professor of Theology 
to the Scotch Independent College, he offered 
himself to the London Missionary Society, by 
whom he was ordained as a medical missionary 
in 1840. He intended that China should be the 
field of his labors, but, owing to the Opium 
War, it was deemed inexpedient for him to 
go there, and accordingly he was desi 

for the African mission — an event which 
determined the future course of his life. 
In the summer of 1840, after a toy. of 
three months, he landed at Port Natal, in South 
Africa, and promptly repaired to Kuruman, 
where the veteran African missionary, Dr. 
Moffatt, had founded a station, Here he 
met the lady—a daughter of Dr. Moffatt— 
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who four years later became his wife. After 
studying for two years the language and cus- 
toms of the Bakwains he removed in 1843 to 
Mabosta, where he founded a missionary sta- 
tion, and during the next six years labored in 
his calling there and at Kolobeng, a station 
about ‘fifty miles farther north. June, 
1849, in company with Oswell and Murray, 
two English gentlemen, Dr. Livingstone start- 
ed on his first exploring expedition into the 
interior, and in August reached Lake Ngami 
by crossing the Bakalihari Desert, which had 
for along time presented insuperable obsta- 
cles to persons approaching in that direction. 
The party returned to Kolobeng in October, 
and in the sueceeding year Livingstone made 
another journey to the lake, but was prevent- 
ed by the prevalence of fever, and of the tsetse 
G apc of fly very troublesome to cattle), 
proceeding to the northward of it. In 
1851, in company with Mr. Oswell, he again 
started for the north, and, proceeding in a 
more easterly direction, reached the great river 
‘Zambesi, flowing throngh the centre of Africa. 
In April, 1852, he accompanied his wife and 
children to Cape Town, and, having witnessed 
their departure for England, returned to 
Kuruman with the intention of selecting a lo- 
cality for a new station, which should be free 
from the annoyance of the Boers—a degraded 
class of white settlers—who regarded with 
disfavor his efforts to civilize the natives, and 
his attempts to suppress slavery. While at 
this place he learned that the Boers had car- 
ried their hostility so far as to plunder his 
house, and devastate the missionary settle- 
ment he had formed. Being now free from 
pastoral cares, he departed on his most im- 
portant northern tour, and in May, 1853, 
reached Linyanti, the principal town of the 
Makololo tribe, where he was kindly received 
by the Chief Sekeletu, and the entire Soa 
Departing thence in November, he pro- 
ceeded up the Leeambye River and its affin- 
ent, the Toske, to Lake Dilolo, and thence with 
considerable difficulty and peril by way of 
the Congo River to Angola, at the capital of 
which country, Loanda, on the western coast 
of Africa, he arrived May 31, 1854, and was 
hospitably received by the Portuguese author- 
ities stationed there. Leaving Loanda in the 
ensuing September, he reached Linyanti in 
September, 1855, and thence proceeded down 
the Leeambye and Zambesi Rivers, which he 
found to be identical, to Quillimane on the In- 
dian Ocean, whicli he reached May 20, 1856. 
He then took ship for Englund, where he ar- 
rived December 12th of the same year. Dur- 
ing his sixteen years’ absence, Livingstone had 
twice crossed the African Continent from the 
shores of the Indian Ocean to those of the At- 
lantic, and lored a vast tract of coun 
hitherto unvisited by Europeans. The simu 
tude of his labors and the great results at- 
tained during this period were thus alluded 
to by Sir R. Murchison at a meeting of the 
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Royal Congres hical Society, held in 1856, 
and at which Livingstone was present. ‘“ We 
are met together,” said that distinguished ge- 
ographer, “for the purpose of welcoming Dr. 
Livingstone on his return home from South 
Africa after an absence of sixteen years, dur- 
ing which, while endeavoring to spread the 
blessings of Christianity through lands never 
before trodden by the foot of any European, he 
has made geographical discoveries of incalcula- 
ble importance. Inall his various journeys Dr. 
Livingstone has traveled over no less than eley- 
en thousand miles of African territory ; and he 
has come back to England as the pioneer of 
sound and useful knowledge; for by his astro- 
nomical observations he has determined the 
sites of numerous places, hills, rivers, and 
lakes, nearly all of which have been hitherto 
unknown, while he has seized upon every op- 
portunity of describing the physical features, 
climatology, and geographical structure of the 
countries which he has explored, and has 
pointed out many new sources of commerce as 
yet unknown to the scope and enterprise of 
the British merchant.” 

The reception accorded to the great trav- 
eler at this time was very cordial. His frank, 
simple, and manly character made him a great 
favorite with the people, who were agreeably 
surprised to find a man in a commercial age 
rival in devotion and self-sacrifice the great 
explorers and navigators of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In 1857 he published his “ Missionary 
Travels and Researches in South Africa,” a 
work of great interest and value, forming an 
enduring record of his remarkable journey, 
republished in the United States by Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers. In 1858 he returned 
again to Africa, having been appointed British 
consul at Quillimane, and soon after his arri- 
yal there departed on another expedition. 
Sailing up the Zambesi, he attained Lake Ny- 
assa, where he made further explorations. 
His wife, who had ye him in many 
of his perilous journeys, died of fever at Shu- 
panga April 27, 1862, and the expedition re- 
turned the year falow tig, Dr. Livingstone 
arrived in England in July, 1864,.and after 

iving interesting particulars respecting his 

iscoveries, and pablishing a book descriptive 
of his recent travels, he left his native land 
for the last time in 1865, with the view of con- 
tinuing his explorations in the interior of 
Africa. He arrived in Bombay in 1866, and 
thence sailed for Zanzibar, whence he started 
for the interior by way of the river Rovuma, 
which flows into the Indian Ocean at Mikin- 
dany, about five degrees south of Zanzibar. 
In the month of April, 1867, Livingstone dis- 
covered Lake Liemba, south of Tanganyika, 
and going westward thence found Lake Moero 
on the 8th of September. In December, 1867, 
he was at Cazembe’s town. After an ineffect- 
ual attempt to cross the lake to Ujiji, he re- 
turned to Cazembe’s in Febru; or March, 
1868, and then went south of Lake Bange- 
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weolo. He afterward reached Ujiji, on Lake 
Tanganyika, and from that point, in May, 
1869, he sent the last letter received from him 


until communications were brought peony A 
Mr. Stanley, of the Herald Expedition. e 
inception and success of that enterprise are 


still fresh in the public mind, and may be 
briefly stated. Observing that the civilized 
wot was greatly concerned the 


fate of Livingstone, Mr. James Gordon Ben- specti 


nett, editor of the Herald, determined to send 
ont an expedition at his own exp for the 
urpose of discovering the lost traveler. Se- 
Toot ng Mr. Stanley of the Herald staff as the 
leader in this enterprise, he instructed him to 
roceed to Africa, and, regardless of expense, 
find Livingstone, whom he felt was still alive. 
Mr. Stanley in due time reached Zanzibar, 
and, after a tedious journey through the Afri- 
can wilds, met Livingstone at Ujiji in Novem- 
ber, 1871. The journalist remained with him 
about four months, ascending the Lake Tan- 
ganyika, to its northern extremity, and was 
subsequently accompanied by Dr. Livingstone, 
on his retary Journey as far as Unyanyembe. 
In August, 1872, Mr. Stanley reached London, 
and the world was soon gratified with abun- 
dant details of the explorer’s labors during the 
years when most people supposed he was 
dead. During the last five or six years of his 
life, it appears, from these accounts, that Dr. 
Livingstone ascertained that Lake 8S gg hr] 
is not one of the sources of the 8, 
discovered five lakes west, southwest, and 
south of Tanganyika. These sheets of water, 
so far as he was able to trace, are connected 
by the branches of a river, which he names 
the Lualuba, or in its farthest extension (to 
Lake Bangweolo), the Luapula. These 
branches he believed to be connected either 
through the Albert Nyanza or by some more 
direct communication with the sources of the 
Nile; yet there was a possibility from their 
distance west of Tanganyika, and what was 
known of the country still farther west, that 
they might be the sources of the Congo or 
Zaire. To settle this point, Dr. Livi tC) 
deemed it necessary to pass to the westward 
of all these lakes, and ascertain whether the 
streams which formed their outlets flowed 
north, or west and southwest. It is supposed 
that he had accomplished this tedious and 
difficult journey, and was on his way back to 
Lake Nyassa and the coast, when he encoun- 
tered the extensive marshes through which he 
was obliged to wade for days, and whose 
bi pS Rey cost him his life, 
_ LOUISIANA. The year opened gloomily 
in Louisiana. An act passed in the extra ses- 
sion by what is known as the “ Pinchback 
Legislature,” was promulgated on the 5th of 
January. [ts aim was “to suppress riotous 
and unlawful assemblies, and to define the 
daties of officers of the State in regard thereto, 
and to punish officers and others for neglect 


or refusal to discharge and perform duties im- bo 
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ed upon them by law.” This was speedily 
lowed by another act authorizing the calling 
out of an armed militia for that 
On the 8d of January a mass assem- 
bled to “‘express opposition to the ‘* Pinch- 
ee nt tee mei ‘ Mo- 
nery ’ government an Legislature ected on 
the 4th of November, 1872. ' 
A body selected by this mass meeting irre- 
ve of party, from among the most con- 


cuous citizens, prominent men of business, 
an largest tax-payers, called the ‘‘ Committee 
of Two Hundred,” subsequently issued an ad- 
dress to the people containing the ety 
statement of their views, and of the results 
the mission which had been confided to them: 


We have laid before the President of the United 
States an im and truthful hi of the ex- 
traordinary events which have transpired within the 
State of Louisiana, resulting in the overthrow of the 
re lene eg by the people and the tempora- 
My installing men who were not in any manner 
ected thereto. * * * We confidently anticipate 
that Congress will promptly appoint a committee to 
Leer Puree tes ohne ce 
in view © gross an le wro! 
have been i we cannot doubt that 
such a committee must admit and report to Co: 
the necessity of comin and complete relief, age 
not allow ourselves to of such relief at 


hands of Co: Republican has 
ty A There do aise if the 


Fetes orci al eeciaal ce pean eae 
ustice overwhelms ersonal or san 
aresions. We are im redsed with the belief that the 
universal — sentiment of the United States will 
int to me present aetals as Liane vee 
uting such an emergency, we are disposed 
encourage in our le a spirit of trust and confi- 
dence in es virtue and tates of the national Gov- 
ernment, which wi t sateguard against 
rash and desperate conduct. 
If that trust should prove to be misplaced, and the 
we . tion whi ae taken place gies 
to unre we we e 
Piet aeet 4 ABat in the mean time ii bohowves 
our people to pursue a line of conduct which shall 
ension of every ay or apology. 


rion a ths body see acl oe 
our con: nm a 
ture now in session at the Me anics’ Institute, does 
not and never did com: a quorum of mem 
elected by the people; that it has no other claim to 
ne over, or obedience from, the peepiey than 
such as it desires from the aupposed hey ey on of 
the national Executive; and we feel justified by the 
oe end action of the _— naa Bs 
nm as merely pro 
on subject to the future action of the Con- 
United States, to which tribunal the 
has submitted us for relief, 
equally convinced that the body which re as- 
sembled at Lyceum Hall in that city did comprise a 

orum of lawfully-elected members of the State 
Assembly, and that, but for the refusal of the na- 
tional Exeoutive to recognize it as such, aah Eos 
would encounter no lags) obstacle to the exercise 
rye = fon 4 kt ~ ean 

e accepting t tuation as an 

advising a prob eehinsbaibs from all proceedings 
calculated to provoke a collision with “the powers 
that be,” there are certain duties imposed the 
Constitution in the most imperative terms, which no 


We are 


dy claiming or intending to claim recognition as 
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the lawful General Assembly of the State, can omit 
without abdicating its claim to be so considered 


they will receive, the moral support, not 
PP the citizens of the State, but of eve ht-. 
“é citizen of the States ta 


tizen 

reside, In view, therefore, of the approachin, 
tasting of tha General Aisemibhy, AGwaboot to take 
place— 


As an offset to this report, an Executive 
address signed by Acting-Governor P. B. S. 
Pinchback (colored, Republican), was issued 
on the 3d of January. After reviewing the 
political situation and the circumstances at- 
tending the counting of votes, it proceeds to 
say: 

Not content with all these 
law as cbashapedk 


st Ameri- 

fonked leaders of 
the majesty of the 
by an honest and in- 


and of free assemblage of the le. They ma 
i thestberta as the auth 
hts ; not only 
wherein they 
may deem them derelict, but even to denounce them 


for real or nary ; but when any class 
of ene eee an Sadeternaie mined and oo ed ge 
official status propose to meet organize a law- 
t and ners executive Pr: 
@ presence 
existing established authori- 
ties, such es are revolutionists, and guilty of 
treason the State, and are disturbers of the 
public peace, and must be dealt with as such. 
Iam prepared, as the acting Executive of Lou 

to permit, without let or hinderance, a faction of her 
citizens to indulge themselves as fully as the largest 
liberty may require, and the financial em- 
ent and social disquiet incident thereto 
must belong to yor but oe al are jw a 

comes Faeroe and suggests aud prompts v 
tions of the law, and obstructions ood antagonisms 
to the auth of the State in the exercise of its 
timate fun , it cannot for a moment be either 
ignored or overlooked, but must be met and i i 

It is my duty as Executive not only 


quell mobs and insurrecti but to prevent, by the 
prompt and execution of the law, the in- 


ception of such riotous and disturbed conditions, I 
do not that such a state of things shall be 
in: in the State of Louisiana as will make it 
n for the national authorities to mar- 
tial law therein and take possession thereof, however 
much this deplorable issue may be sought and de- 
sired by the ill-advised, short-sighted, and self- 
seeking men who are laboring to that end. 

The Governor-elect, as returned by the a 
in session at the State-House, will, on the pro- 


vided for in the constitution, be inaugurated, and 
the Legislature recognized by the President will meet 
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and perform its legitimate functions, but no -pre- 
tended Governor shall be inau and_no pre- 
ppt teow me cena SA (mers ete a pon 
¢ public peace. Parties participating in cither case 
are public wrong-doers, iad Shel be irene dealt 
with as such. ‘Ihe whole force of the State shall be 
used for this purpose, and all necessary national aid 
will be invoked to codperate with and sustain the 
same. I have every confidence that the General As- 
sembly now in session, sustained and aided by the 
suggestions and the moral influence of the commu- 
nity, will make wise and adequate laws; and I shall 
cheerfully codperate with them in furthering the 
ublic weal, but no good end can be accomplished by 
isorder and revolution, while the commercial, finan- 
cial, and industrial interests of the State will be se- 
riously affected thereby. No citizen will sanc- 
tion them, and under the obligation of my oath of 
office I am determind they shall not prevail. 


On January 7th, the day appointed for the 
assembling of the Legislature, the rival bodies 
were each inaugurated. There was a general 
closing up of places of business, and the entire 
pe. ulation assisted at the inauguration of the 

cEnery Legislature. By command of Gen- 
eral Emory, the United States troops were 
stationed in readiness to preserve order, The 
general determination expressed was that, if 
the meeting of the Legislature was interfered 
with as menaced in the proclamation of Act- 
ing-Governor Pinchback, the citizens would 
form and defend their representatives against 
any force except the military of the United 
States. No effort having been made to carry 
the proclamation into effect, after the adjourn- 
ment of the Legislature, the crowd dispersed. 

On the 10th of January a number of Sena- 
tors transferred themselves from the Pinch- 
back or Kellogg (as it was subsequently known) 
to the McEnery Legislature. At the same time 
they issued the following address to the peo- 
ple of Louisiana: 


We deem it our ee er the present anomalous 
condition of affairs to place, before our constituents 
and the country, the reasons that actuate us in the 
course of conduct we have determined to pursue. 
We are Republicans, and believe in a republican 
form of government. *We have acted with the na- 
tional Republican party, but we cannot. sanction the 
course that has been pursued in this State by the 
custom-honse portion of our party, and by the Pinch- 
back government; and we believe that no right- 
thinking person or class, no matter of what political 
shade or conviction, can sustain them in the gross 
violation of the rights of the people, and their reck- 
less ahd intolerant course. 

The organization of the Senate and House we con- 
sider as revolutionary. Senators notoriously elected 
have been we and those whom they defeated 

ut in their places. Members of the Legislature re- 

rned by both boards have been ignored, and their 
places filled by defeated candidates. * * * Th 
question, ‘‘ Who constitute the legislative board?” 
is subordinate to the uestion, ‘* What are the re- 
turns?” Returning officers may count in or count 
out persons, with or without returns, but the returns 
will ghowe for ae coated & * The Betiate hav- 
ing been ille organ y the revolutionary 
and violent usurpations of P. B. 8. Pinchback, who 
was not the President of the Senate or amember of it, 
and who called up apd swore in as Senators persons 
who were notoriously defeated, against and in con- 
tempt of the protests of a large majority ot the Sena- 
tors holding over, and who alone had the right to 
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ize the Senate; and in the face of the rule es- 
tablished two years before in the organization of the 
Senate, on the motion of said Pinchback, himself 
then a Senator; and, considering the public good 
and the interest of our constituents, we have with- 
drawn from fie bade wie which we have been act- 
ing, aad wh r take our seats in the Senate 
: ch we believe truly represents the people of the 

tate. 

On the 14th of January, William P. Kellogg 
was i Governor at the Mechanics 
Institute. The same day and hour the oath 
of office was administered to John McEnery at 
Lafayette Square. There was complete cessa- 
tion of business. The people thronged the 
vicinity of Lafayette Square. The metropoli- 
tan police were under arms. The artillery 
was comet and ready for action at their 
place of rendezvous. United States troops 
were drawn a? on some of the principal 
streets, Tho grave and ‘intense Z 
was manifi by the assemblage, the day 
passed without any outbreak. 

On the 14th of January, Con took cog- 
nizance of the Lousiana case. In the House, 
it was moved that a joint select committee be 
appointed to investigate the election. After 
an animated discussion, it was resolved that 
the President’s message on this subject be re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, with in- 
structions to report if the case required con- 
gressional action. 

In the Senate, Mr. Morton offered a resolu- 
tion “that the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections be instructed to inquire and report to 
the Senate whether there is any existing State 
government in Louisiana, and how and by 
whom it is constituted.” (See Congress, U. 8.) 

Mr. Saulsbury offered an amendment direct- 
ing the committee, if it found nol govern- 
ment existing in Louisiana, to inquire when it 


ceased, and whether any Federal officer, execu-? 


tive or judicial, had any thing to do with the 
overthrow of the legal government. 

The amendment was lost, and Mr. Morton’s 
resolution was then adop 

The two boards of election returned for Lon- 
isiana arrived in Washington on January 26th. 
Witnesses were summoned, and the committee 
proceeded to take voluminous testimony, cov- 
ering more than a thousand pages of printed 
matter. On the 20th of February the result 
was laid before Congress, The following is a 
rhiotata of the majority report of the commit- 


It premises that Messrs. McMillen and Ray 
each Meccan credentials as Senators-elect, 
signed respectively by McEnery, and Kellogg, 
Seorturyar B by me different claimants as 

re of State, and each purporting to be 
sealed with the great seal of the Btate of Lon- 
isiana, It then cites the election law in force 
in that State. Section 57 of this law requires 
“that should any of the returning doe 
named therein be a candidate for any office at 
any election, he shall be disqualifiad to act as 
returning officer for that election, and a ma- 
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ority of the remaining returning-oflicers shall 
ee ble citizen to act as re- 


= 5 raed in place of the one so disquali- 


This act is in conflict with the constitution 
of the State in various particulars. The con- 
stitution provides that returns of elections of 
all members of the Legislature shall be made to 
the Secretary of State, and that the returns of 
every election for Governor and Lieutenant- 
Governor shall be sealed up and transmitted to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
next to be holden, and that the General As- 
sembly shall meet in the House of Representa- 
tives and count the votes for Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor. The act provides that 
returns shall be made to the governor, and 
that the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, See- 
retary of saat coke Leech Sie ©, Ander- 
son, or a majority of them, returning- 
officers for all elections. Under this law, an 
election was held on the 4th of November, 
1872. On the 13th of November the return- 
ing board consisted of Warmoth, Pinchback, 
Herron, Lynch, and Anderson. Governor War- 
moth resolved to reconstruct this board. The 
office of ster! of State was in dispute. 
Bovee was elected in 1868, Upon pretense of 
Angee 1671. Warmed: supeaied Bote Hal 

u 1871, Warmo 
spueiees Herron. Judge Emerso of the 
ighth District Court, decided that Warmoth 
had a right to Bovee, and fill the va- 
apes sal a dome of pa biag ove of the 

i re, vee’s ap to the Supreme 
Court was dismissed, which left the decree of 
the inferior court in force. At his own re- 
quest, the impeachment of Bovee was carried 
over to the next session. In M 1872, 
Bovee brought a second suit against Herron. 
Judge Dibble decided that the commission of 
Herron, though legal, had expired, and Bovee 
was entitled to the office. An appeal from 
this decision was made to the Supreme Court, 
bs affirmed it on the 2d of December, 
1872. 

In the mean time Warmoth had appointed 
Wharton Secretary of State in the place of 
Herron, removing him on the grounds—l. 
That his commission had expired, and the Gov- 
ernor had a right to fill vacancies; and, 2. 
that Herron was a defaulter in a former office, 
and ineligible to any office while thus in de- 
fault. Wharton performed the duties of the 
office until the decision of the Supreme Court 
in favor of Bovee about December 2, 1872. 

Governor Warmoth, apprehensive that the 
Eighth District Court, under this decision, 
would install Bovee, removed Dibble, and com- 
missioned Elmore as judge of said court, 
Judge Elmore refused to execute said mandate 
and writ in favor of Bovee, for which the Su- 
preme Conrt fined and imprisoned him; which 
sentence Governor Warmoth remitted by ar 
don. Thongh prematurely commission ig 
Warmoth, it is admitted by all parties that El- 
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more was in fact elected over Dibble by about 
9,000 majority. 

The returning board met on the 13th of 
November. Before the adjourned meeting on 
the next day, Warmoth had removed Herron. 
Wharton had qualified as Secretary of Stat 
and as member of the board. Pinchback an 
- Anderson, having been candidates, were dis- 
qualified to serve. There is a conflict of testi- 
mony with regard to the filling of these vacan- 
cies. Governor Warmoth, Wharton, Cooley, 
. Bragdon, Sheridan, and others, swear that 
Hatch and Da Ponte were elected; Lynch 
and Herron testify to the election of Long- 
street and Hawkins. This difference gave rise 
to two boards, known as the Warmoth Board, 
and Lynch Board. These boards Lit to 
the court for sanction. Judge Dibble, presid- 
ing, granted an injunction in both cases. It 
most be borne in mind that this judge was 
holding over in office until his successor should 
be commissioned. So long as these injunc- 
tions remained in force, so long must he retain 
Office for lack of a legal commission for his o 
ponent Elmore, who had been undoubtedly 
elected. On the 19th of November, Dibble 
decided in favor of the Lynch Board. On the 
20th, Warmoth signed and promulgated an act 
passed by the previous Legislature altering the 
constitution of the returning board. Under 
this act he claimed the right of appointing the 
new board, during the vacation of the Legisla- 
ture. At the same time, he issued a proclama- 
tion convening the Legislature on the 9th of 
December. It is admitted by all parties that 
only the Legislature elected on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1872, was authorized to meet under 
this proclamation. 

Governor Ly ara the assistance of 
Judge Elmore, havin himself of the two 
previous filled the appointments in the 
new board, commonly called the De Feriet 
Board, created by the act of November 20th. 

“We come now to the saddest chapter,” 
says the report, “in this melancholy business, 
the interference of Federal anthority with the 
affairs of the State of Louisiana.” After cit- 
ing the fifteenth amendment, and the act of 
Congress of May 81, 1870 (16 statutes at large 
140), the report goes on to say that, under this 
act, a contest between two citizens of the same 
State in regard to any State office chnnot be 
waged in any Federal court, except the con- 
testant has been defeated “by reason of the 
denial of the right to vote on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

On the 16th of November, 1872, William P. 
Kellogg filed his bill on the equity side of this 
court against the Warmoth board, and McEn- 
ery and the publishers of the official journal 
of the State. It is at least questionable 
whether this bill presented a case within the 
jurisdiction of the Federal court. Though it 
alleges in the first part that persons had been 
sealed registration and the right to vote on 
account of race and color, at the time this 
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bill was filed, this wrong was completed, and 
it was not in the power of the court to undo 
it. In the subsequent part of the bill the 
pleader ignores the fact of race or color as an 
element of jurisdiction. ; 

Again, it can hardly be claimed at the time 
this bill was filed that Kellogg had been de- 
prived of his office of Governor. It states his 
pA alga that the board would declare the 

ection of McEnery, and thus embarrass him 
in the enforcement of his right to the office. 
On the other hand, it may reasonably be 
claimed that if Warmoth should destroy the 
returns, Kellogg could not establish the fact 
that he had been defeated because citizens had 
not been allowed to vote on account of race 
or color. It was never before pretended that 
such a question as the right of these contend- 
ing boards could be settled by suit in equity, 
and this bill gave no warrant for the subse- 
quent extraordinary proceedings. The utmost 
which the court had authority to do, was to 
restrain the destruction of the returns and 
documents. They were State records, and the 
Federal court had no right to take possession 
of them. The bill only asked that copies 
should be filed. 

Warmoth, by the act approved November 
20th, having abolished all other boards, the 
De Feriet oard, on December 4th, declared 
McEnery elected Governor; Penn, Lieutenant- 
Governor; Armistead, Secretary of State; 
Ogden, Attorney-General; Tusher, Superin- 
tendent of Education, and the members of the 

islature. Governor Warmoth issued his 
order proclaiming the result. Governor War- 
moth was apparently master of the situation, 
but Judge Durell took a different view of the 
case, 


Judge Durell “ out of court, at his house, late at 
night, December 5th, without application by any 
party, made the following order, which is without 
Paral el, and it is hoped will remain so, in judicial 
Proceedings 

Circuit Court of the United States, Fifth Circuit, 
and District of Louisiana, in equity, No. 6830. Wil- 
liam P. Kellogg vs. H. C, Warmoth et als, Whereas 
Henry C. Warmoth one of the respondents herein, 
has, in violation of the restraining order herein, 
issued the following proclamation and returns of 
certain persons claiming to be a board of returning 
officers all in violation and contempt of said restrain- 
ing order, as follows: [Here the proclamation of 
December 4th is cited.] 

Now, therefore, in order to prevent the further 
obstruction of the proceedings in this cause, and 
further, to prevent a violation of the orders of this 
court, to the imminent danger of disturbing the pub- 
lic peace, it is hereby ordered that the marshal of 
the United States for the District of Louisiana shall 
forthwith tuke possession of the building known as 
the Mechanics’ Institute, and occupied as the State- 
House for the assembling of the Legislature therein, 
in the city of New Orleans, and hold the same sub- 
ject to the further order of this court, and mean- 
while to prevent all unlawful assemblage therein un- 
der the guise or pretext of authority claimed by vir- 
tue of pretended canvass and returns made by said 
pretended returning-officers, in contempt and viola-» 
tion of said restraining order; but the marshal is 
directed to allow the ingress and egress to and from 
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the public offices in said building of persons entitled 
to the same. 
(Signed) FE, H. DURELL. 

Tt is impossible to conceive of a more irregular, 
illegal, and in every way inexcusable act on the purt 
of a judge. Conceding the power of the court to 
make such an order, the judge out of court, had no 
more authority to make it than had the marshal. It 
has not even the form of judicial process. It was 
not sealed, nor was it signed by the clerk, and had 
no more legal effect than an order issued by any pri- 
vate citizen. * * * The De Feriet Board, therefore, 
had color of official existence. Their canvass was 
completed, and the result promulgated under color 
of State law, and it is clear that this gave the Federal 
Court no more right to seize the State-House than to 
seize the Capitol. 

The marshal, on receiving this ween order, 
called for a detachment of United States troops to 
act as a comitatus, seized the State-House at 2 
4. u., of December 6th, and held it for weeks. 

Afterward on the same day, Judge Durell 
made an order granting the injunction as 
prayed for in the Kellogg bill, and delivered 
an opinion. This opinion materially misstates 
the allegations of the bill. He seems to admit 
the validity of the act of November 20th, but 
determines that it shall not take effect at an 
inconveniently early day. The judge also de- 
clares that about four thousand affidavits sus- 
tain the averments of the bill: 

Your committee bave examined many of the af- 
fidavits, and it is admitted that none of them contain 
the statement that right of registration or right of 
voting was denied on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, * * * Viewed in ‘any 
light in which your committee can consider them, 
the orders and injunctions made and granted by 
Judge Durell in that cause are most pepeepanetbits 
erroneous in point of law and are wholy void for 


want of jurisdiction, and your committee must ex-' 


press their sorrow and humiliation that a judge of 
the United States should have pr ded in such 
t disregard of his duty, and have so far over- 
stepped the limits of Federal jurisdiction. * * * 
On the 6th of December, 1872, the Lynch Board— 
Bovee, [vee was then acting as Secretary of State in 
place of Herron), Lynch, Longstreet, and Hawkins 
—pretended to have canvassed the returns of the 
election, and certified to the Secretary of State that 
Kellogg had been elected Governor; Antoine, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor; Clinton, Anditor; Field, Attorney- 
General; Brown, Superintendant of Edueation ; and 
Deslondes, Secretary of State; and also certified a 
list of persons whom they had determined to be 
elected to the Legislature. There is nothing in all 
the comedy of blunders and frauds under considera- 
tion more indefensible than the pretended canvass 
of this board. * * * No person can examine the tes- 
timony ever so cursorily without seeing that this 
pretended canvass had no semblance of integrity. 

The report then attacks the claim that ade- 
cision of the Supreme Court has determined 
the Lynch Board to be the legal one, on these 
grounds: 

1, That fraud vitiates every thing, and that no 
court upon the testimony before the committee could 
hold that canvass valid, 2 The judgment of the 
Supreme Court is void because it is without jurisdic- 
tion, 8. Bat for the interference of Judge Durell in 
the matter of this State election, a matter wholly 
beyond his jurisdiction, the McEnery government 
would to-day have been the de facto government of 
the State. Judge Durell interposed the army of the 
United States between the people of Louisiana and 
the only government which has the semblance of 


' who had been elected to the 
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mqerity, and the result of this has been to estab- 
lish the Kellogg government, so far as that State has 
now any government. For the United Stutes to in- 
terfere Ya a State election, and by the employment 
of troops set up a Governor and 1 j 
a shadow of right, and then to refuse to redress the. 
wrong, upon the und that to t relief would 
be interfering with the rights of the State, is a prop- 
osition difficult to utter with a grave countenance, 
Besides, it is impossible to determine to what extent 
the Supreme Court may have been influenced in ren- 
dering this decision by the fact that the K: 
government, the creation of the Lynch 
already been established, and the expectation 

would be sustained by Federal authority. * * * 
It is the opinion of your committee that but for the’ 

ustifiable interference of Judge Durell, w 
orders were executed by the United States troops, 
the canvass made by the De Feriet Board and pro- 
mulgated by the Governor, declaring McEnery to 
have been elected Governor, etc., and also declaring 
b uiesced in by th nye pe a 

een n the c. t vern-) 
sueb aanan have spketad tae “upon the Sarees 
of the sovereign power of the State. But the pro- 
ceedings of Judge Durell, and the a | Neebed 
him by United States woes resulted in establishing 
the authority de facto of ellogg and his associates 
in State offices, and the persons declared by the 
Lynch Board to be elected to the Legislature. We 
have already seen that the proceedings of that board 
cannot be sustained without rain Sng. all the 
principles of law applicable to the subject, and ignor- 
ing the distinction between good faith and ( 
Your committee are therefore led to the conclusion 
that, if the election held in November, 1872, be 
not absolutely void for frauds committed therein, 
McEnery and his associates in State offices and the’ 
persons certified as members of the Legislature by 
the De Feriet Board, ought to be shar try as the 
legal government of the State. Considering all the 
facts established before your committee, there seems 
no escape from the alternative that McEnery must 
be re d by Congress, or Congress must pro- 
vide for a reélection. 

The report then says that it is impossible to. 
affirm that Louisiana has any government at 
present. The McEnery government approach- 
es more nearly a government de jure, the Kel- 
logg government a government de facto, The 
pret is not a judicial one, and cannot be 

ecided by the courts. Itis Saray and must 
be decided by Congress. blic opinion in 
Louisiana is about equally divided between the 
two governments. If Federal support were 
withdrawn, Kellogg’s government would be im- 
mediately supplanted. Business is interrupted, 
confidence is destroyed. Should pega ad- 
journ without making provision for this 
one of ttvo things must result: there will be 
collision and bloodshed between the two 
ties, or the President must support the Ke 
government by United States troops. he 
committee therefore recommend the passage 
of a bill to insure an honest réelection under 
the authority of the United States. 

This bill was lost, and the State of Louisiana 
was left in what the congressional committee 
describe as “a melancholy condition,” sub- 
stantially a state of anarchy. Although many 
of the facts stated in this pepeee have already 
been mentioned in the previous volume, they 
are here repeated as presented by the high au- 
thority of a committee of Congress. : 
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In view of the deleterious effects of the un- 
settled political condition, various unavailing 
efforts at compromise were initi in Louis- 
iana. On the 15th of February Governor Mc- 
Enery issued a proclamation forbidding pay- 
ment of taxes to collectors appointed by Kel- 
logg. On the 27th he issued a proclamation 
enrolling the State militia. 

On the 1st of March a mass meeting assem- 
bled in ee nae and resolutions 
‘supporting the McEnery government, asking 
the withdrawal of Federal nm from the 
government, or else that the State be 


placed under martial law ing a new re- 
construction by the Po oe oreo ame 


On the 6th of March a body of armed police 
took possession of the Odd-Fellows’ Hall, and 
having arrested the members of the McEnery 
Legislature in session there, placed them be- 
tween files of sharp-shooters and marched them 
as prisoners to the guard-house. 

ring the day Governor McEnery wrote to 
Cdcnel Rainey, commanding the Department 
of the Gulf, to inquire “whether or not the 
action of the metropolitan police force of this 
city in the seizure of the Odd-Fellows Hall 
this morning and the armed prevention by 
said force of the assembly of the Legislature of 
this State in said hall, meet with your counte- 
nance and approval, and whether or not the 
United States forces under your command will 
support the armed tion of that build- 
ing.” In reply, Colonel Emory says: 

I have to state that the seizure of said building by 
the metropolitan poles was without my Reavers’, 


and made without conference with me. In regar 
to any expression of opinion as to the having no 
authority in the hater I must ly decline 


to make . 
In we te that of your letter which asks 


pees mead ai ‘* will support this armed occu- 
gee ofthat building,” I have the honor to inclose 
you the copy of a telegram received last night, 
from which you will see that it is made my duty to 
prevent = violent interference with the State gov- 
ernment of Louisiana. Previous ij ions have 
directed me to recognize the government of the State 
g i? to be that represented by the Hon, W. 
. Kellogg. 
If the act referred to by hee in your letter is the 
act of Governor Kellogg and of the government of 


the State of Louisiana represented by him, and an: 
violence is used to interfere with Soon. I shall moet 
assuredly consider it my duty, under my ns, 


to use the whole force of the United States at my dis- 
posal to prevent such violent interference. 

An address to the people of Louisiana was 
then issued by Governor McEnery and the 
Legislature, wherein, after recapitulating the 
facts already cited and the conclusions an- 
nounced by the congressional committee, they 

VoL, xu1.—29 A 
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state in respect to the de facto government, 
that— 

We have further to record the mortifying fact as 
declared by the report of the committee of the Uni- 
ted States Senate that such government is main- 
tained and its authority enforced by the aid of the 
military | Gag of the United States, 

It has n even intimated, that the government 
de jure does not command the support and approval 
of the poole of the State, because this government 
is unwilling to defy and unable to overcome the pow- 
er of the United States. Because of this unwilling- 
ness and inability, the ee arty falsehood is pro- 
claimed that the people of Louisiana voluntarily sub- 
mit to and acquiesce in this usurpation, If we resist 
the Executive of the United States, which with arms 
defends this usurpation, we are rebels ; if we do not 
resist it, we submit to and acknowledge its authority 
and power. * * * We appeal to our brethren in the 
other States for their sympathy and support of a po- 
sition which they are all interested in maintaining 
thus vindicating a cardinal principle of our olitical 
system. We have no other i: or means of defense 

nst the wrongs done us, We canonly assert our 
ts, refuse submission to usurpation, and abide the 
judgment of the American people in our case, 

The Kellogg Legislature having passed an 
act for the enforcement of the collection of 
taxes under speedy and severe penalties, the 
“People’s League” for resistance to tax-col- 
lection was largely recruited. Governor Kel- 
logg issued a pre er against non-tax-pay- 
ers, stating that the unpaid State taxes amount- 
ed to $2,3831,821.60, and urging the citizens to 
hee payment, to avoid extreme measures. 

e warned all citizens against taking part in 
any association or conspiracy having for its 
object resistance, passive or otherwise, to the 
collection of taxes, The ‘Committee of Two 
Hundred ” issued an address to the people, re- 
viewing the political position, the majority and 
minority reports on the testimony elicited by 
the congressional committee, and the deplo- 
rable condition of the State. They advert to 
the friendly manner in which their previous 
“ Address to the People of the United States” 
was received by the press, and the interest 
manifested in the subject by the people of the 
United States, and recommended “the preser- 
vation of a temperate, moderate, and sedate 
deportment on the part of our people, so that 
we may show to the world that the inherent 
force and strength of our population is equal 
to the occasion of maintaining ourselves in the 
presence of an ignominious government, im- 

by usurpation, violence, and fraud, ac- 
cording to the report of a committee over 
whom we had no influence or control, and in 
which we had no representation.” ' 

Among the acts passed by the Kellogg Le- 
gislature was one “to aon the civil rights of 
citizens,” requiring all common carriers, inn- 
keepers, and managers of places of public 
amusement, ete., to afford equal and impartial 
accommodation to citizens without regard to 
race or color; and providing seyere fines, for- 
feitures, and imprisonment, for those guilty of 
the misdemeanor of making such distinctions. 

Another act, which excited much comment, 
was that authorizing the muster of the metro- 
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politan police force as part of the militia of 
the State, to be called the Metropolitan Bri- 
gade, and allowing the commander-in-chief 
to send them to perform military duty in any 
part of the State. 

In Grant Parish there had been much dis- 
satisfaction among the negroes. The Lynch 
Board made no returns of parish officers elect- 
ed in this outlying arish. Kellogg had either 
made, or they anticipated that he would make, 
eee age of persons elected under the 

armoth count. Judge Rutland, a Repub- 
lican, was exceedingly unpopular amo’ em, 
being suspected of having counseled such 
appointments, Predatory bands of colored 
men rode about the h, threatening murder 
and outrage, and firing into houses. They 
sacked the residence of Judge Rutland, fore’ 


his family to cross the river for er an 
throwing the coffin containing the d body 
of his d into the highway. They kill 


two colored men who would not join them, 
robbed women of valuables, picketed the 
country and held on of the town of 
Colfax from April 1st to April 18th. 

Sheriff Nash, appointed, but not commis- 
sioned by Kellogg, arrived with a posse of one 
hundred ant pn ae Redan og ate 
negroes, about t! un strong, thoug' 
deserted in this pearen by their white and 
some of their colored ers, were well armed 
and provisioned, and had fortified the court- 
house with breast-works. When summoned 
to surrender, they refused. The sheriff’s party 
having taken the intrenchments, the rioters 
fled for refuge to the court-house and displayed 
a flag of truce. Two of the attacking party, 
sent forward to parley, were shot, one of them 
after being dragged inside of the building. 
The court-house was immediately fired by the 
assailants, and as they attempted to gd 
many of these misguided negroes paid 
penalty of their rashness with their lives, 

On the 18th of April, General Emo 
plied to Washington for more explicit 
tions thus: 


Requisitions by the United States marshal in the 
execution of judicial process have been recei in 
ere rena Thars othe A ob ea 

an ve orde’ to Monroe an 

ee, La,, to act as 4 pons semliaiee to the 
noe wd 2 the Governor of the om has made 

uisitions for cove in various 
Palen of the Gtater trating the fasbilite of the loa 
authorities to keep the peace. It will therefore be 
seen how important it is that [should have the right 
views of the instructions of the 5th. 
ply thas meee es of this date ae wan to im- 

t was expected to act only ont pegeeasion 
ort the United States Marshal in oxcoulion of judicial 
process. As the order of the 5th of March now 
stands it is very comprehensive, and it is on that, no 
— Governor Ke eee bases his requisition. 

(Signed) W. H, EMORY, Col. Comd’g. 


General McDowell telegraphed on April 18th 
that Colonel Emory ordered troops to Grant 
Parish, but all steamboats refused to take them, 
averring that it would destroy their trade. He 


ap- 


sup 
of 
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“The Governor states that the local au- 

ties are utterly unable to keep the g 
The United States troops, however, 
Colfax on the 23d, but order had been restored. 
In St. Mary’s Parish the 


The inhabitants of the parish of St, Martin’s 
held a public meeting and bound themselves 
to resist the collection ta as 
tax-collectors. To enforce the collection 
these taxes the eRe free Police Brigade, 
armed with rifles an field-pieces, 
was sent to St. Martin’s. The citizens of that 


onel De Blane and the sentient The 
citizens, fully organized, returned their 
homes, They stated that, ‘ while they bowed 
ee ecteerh aa etieoy nen ae ine 
ey were. 
peigte suvb:thebithepughowsiLenislanias 
official of the Kellogg government could ex- 


tort submission from the le save at the 
int of the bayonet, in of United 
tates soldiers.” 


Subsequently the President of the United 


States issued a proclamation requiring the 
people of Louisiana to di to their re- 
ve homes, and cease opposing the 


ellogg government. 

pr gree 3 onto sa then Niagra an ad- 
dress to the people, counseling them to abstain 
from futile helstzale to the power of the 
Federal Government, and, without yielding 
their rights, or giving countenance to usurpa- 
tion, to await the action of Congress to re- 
dress their wrongs. 

In response to a call from the “State Com- 
mittee of Seventy,” an election was held for 
a convention of the people. It assembled in 
New Orleans, on the 24th of November. It 
claimed to re! t the conservative element 
of the State, and that its object was “not to 
maintain the interests of any individual, but 
the right of the State to be governed by the 
officers duly elected under its constitation.” 
Having considered the political situation, ex- 
oréaeel the non-acquiescence of the ny 
under the ge Ph ig pee asserted 
fairness of the tion, de measures to 
ameliorate the deplorable condition of the 
State, laid their grievances before the people 
of the Union, and appointed a committee to 
present their ap for relief to Congress, 
the convention adjourned. 

An assemb for a similar purpose was 
held by the Kel oog party. But, on the 13th 
of December, the Louisiana case was argued 
before the congressional Committee on Elec- 
tions and Privileges. No decision was at- 
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tained, and the further consideration of it by 
Congress was postponed until after the recess 
in December. 
On December 25th a board of Examiners 
ea by Governor Kellogg to investigate 
@ State debt, reported the following facts: 


The amendment of the constitution pro- 
mulgated the 15th of December, 1870, limits 
the debt to $25,000,000. The State obliga- 
tions and contingent liabilities then amounted 
to $42,000,000 ; co ently, in the opinion 
of the board, all liabilities created since then 
are null and void. 

The following items they consider to be either 
unconstitutional, or to have lapsed, or that from 
other cuuses payment will never be exacted: 


Post limitation conti $8,087,500 
Prior limitation 13,003,000 
Bonds loaned Citizens 4,297,333 
Bonds loaned 531,447 
Bonds subscribed to New 

‘Texas Railroad ,000 
Due Free School Fund... 1,611,500 
Tulted States deposit... SE Acsct diver east 479,914 

Deducting this amount from the d total 


of liabilities, leaves $23,000,000 of indebted- 
ness, bearing an annual interest of about $1,- 
500,000. Owing to gross larities a large 
portion of these claims are of doubtful legality, 
and should be tested in the courts. Even 
after the above eliminations, the State can 
neither pay the debt nor meet the annual in- 
terest. e board recommended partial re- 
reducing the debt to $12,000,000 as 

a measure which would give relief to the State, 
satisfy its creditors, and assure a return of 

rity, by remo overgrown taxation. 
¢ assessment for the year 1874 makes the 
total taxable property, city of New Orleans 
assessment, $135,894,850; and the total tax- 
able property, State of Louisiana assessment, 
653. 


The report of the Mayor of New Orleans to 
the city council, of March 25th, says: ‘* Prop- 
erty in this city now pays a State tax of $2.15, 
and a city tax of $2.75, on each one hundr 
dollars of assessed valuation, besides bearing 
the weight of nearly a million dollars in licenses, 
aasenved A $100,000,000, but. well known fo 

at 000, nt w own to 
be over-estimated.” “ 

The commercial and financial condition was 
much affected by the political troubles. The 

commercial need in this State is the 

ing of the bar at the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Among the various projects for 
the attainment of this object the most 
favored by the commercial public is that recom- 
mended 4 Major Howell, U. 8. Engineers, 
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called the Fort St, Philip Canal, which promises 
to secure a depth of thirty feet, with an esti- 
mated outlay of $6,000,000. 

The cotton-crop was greater than that of 
any year since the war, except 1870-71. 
The cotton-bales received in New Orleans dur- 


Increase on previous year. 

Sugar-crop of 187273 (108,520 hhds.)........ 
Decrease on previous year (19,441 hhds.)... 
Sugar-crop for 


LUSHINGTON, Rt. Hon. Stepney, D.O.L., 
an eminent English quriet, born in London, 
January 14, 1782; died there, January 21, 
1873. He was the second son of Sir Stephen 
Lushington, Bart., and was educated at Eton 
and Oxford, graduating M. A. from All Souls’ 
College in 1806, B. C. L. in 1807, and D, O. L. 
in 1808. He was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1806, was admitted an advocate at 
Doctors’ Commons in 1808, was appointed 
Judge of the Consistory Court in 1828, and 
Judge of the High Court of Admiralty in 1838, 
He represented Winchelsea, Yarmouth, the 
Tower Hamlets, etc., in Parliament. from 1820 
till his retirement from political life in 1841, 
in consequence of the passage of the act dis- 
Femi gs 3 the Judge of the Admiralty Court 

olding a seat in the House of Commons, 
He retired from his judgeship on account of 
ill-health in July, 1867, but retained the clear- 
ness of his intellect and the full possession of 
his faculties to the close of his life. His rare 
ability and sound judgment as a counselor 
were often tested in the early part of his ca- 
reer. He was consulted by Lady Byron in 
1816, in reference to her separation from her 
husband. After a thorough examination of 
the case, he emphatically advised the separa- 
tion; but, in the fifty-seven years that fol- 
lowed, he could never be prevailed upon to 
state what were his reasons for the advic 
and the secret, though often agitated, di 
with him. As ajudge, Dr, Lushington’s de- 
cisions were held in high esteem. ° 

LUTHERANS. Owing to the continuing 
influx of immigration from Germany and the 
Scandinavian countries, the Lutheran Church 
in the United States increases with great ra- 
pidity. The following table shows the number 
of congregations and communicants at: differ- 
ent periods : 


The following are the statistics of the differ- 
ent organizations of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, as given in Kurtz’s Lutheran Alma- 
nac for 1874: 
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SYNODS. 


1. Disrnrot Synops ry Tue Genera Synop or THE Unirep States or 
AMERICA, 


Il, Distnict Syxops my tHE GeneRrat Counct or America. 


2 weenynexseneeeaeeeee 


Sezei2 Glersea- 8| cu¥enekiz 5 easearsereseteseeues 


650 
10:800 
ia 
4,991 
4,000 
iS 
1,336 
700 
106,517 
1, New York Ministerium W 22,200 
2. Synod of Pennsylvania 173 65,582 
8. Pittsburg Synod (Pennsylvania) 55 10,784 
4. English Dis! Synod of Ohio. . 24 4 
5. Briat of ee, Ee ostbesBeneitbes u ian 
& Synod of Texas os a§ 
OE DORM, vend ntecnead Phen her ters cone 
@. Bymod Of Canada 055i k wiin sea wiade slabs lecteen web bbe eden cotesecess 20 5,000 
OGM s « wsistce up alps tons cada hs chdehegs ied do ahes + UR EDR Le Vieves Ubeay eee 439 147,070 
24 3.454 
e 2,244 
9 980 
1 908 
98 12,419 
1, Joint de of Missouri, etc, (four districts). . 503 93,422 
2. Joint Synod of Ohio (five districts)........... 155 82,719 
8. Synod of Mlinois..............-...0.- 33 oat 
4. Synod of Wisconsin............... 64 1 
Gs yng OF MIBNGAD Ey os: oso eck svin 0 ss savesepieovocvesias 25 5,500 
6. Synod for the Norwegian Lutheran Church in America. 93 37,000 
Total .......... WET epRhe hope ssc vagarbamed¥asvss «s -ubscanplensebpeovers 873 14% 202,285 
Orner Syxops. - 
1. of I ( nad 
gmat scene me | m) ame 
8, Holston Synod (Tennessee)... 10 26 2,600 
4.8 of North Caroling, ..........6.sessenseeers 21 36 ety 
5. ical Lutheran Synod in America 20 3 41 
6. io Synod, Grabau’s (New York)... .......... ll 14 1,200 
i Baffalo Synod, No. 2.2... ...ccceeeeees Oe 9 2 1,800 
Concordia Synod AVARGIRIOD 5 « isis chet Veeco buthens +> orp sin an ak 4 23 111 
ig ey ny Ke tee Oa 
11. Norwegian-Danish Augustana Synod (Northwest)............. piiviee 18 40 5,400 
ORR ecnc anc ccscscecdicacecchauDUMEReehdrabearrapcteecete ccese beasties 261 645 50,8 
Grand total, 51 Synods.......... fn eT aa 2.432 4.346 528,639 
Kurtz’s Lutheran Almanac gives lists of fif- 1. Genera Synop.—The General Synod 


teen theological seminaries, sixteen colleges, 
eleven general benevolent institutions, seven- 
teen academies, eight female seminaries, and 
twenty-seven eleemosynary institutions, con- 
D with or under the care of the Luther- 
ans. The list of periodicals comprise fourteen 
English, twenty-two German, four Norwegian, 
five Swedish, and one Danish publications. 
Of these, nine are weekly, eight semi-monthly, 
twenty-four monthly, and four yearly. 


met at Canton, Ohio, June 11th, The Rev. 
William Baum, D. D., of York, Pa., was chosen 
president. The Board of Foreign Missions re- 

orted on the condition of the mission-fields in 

ndia and Africa. eden Sem of the Indian 
mission for the two p ing years had been 
$27,419.60; the estimate for the ensuing year 
called for $17,800. The missionary force con- 
sisted of four ordained ministers, one female 
missionary, and fifty-one native assistants. The 
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expense of the African mission for two years 
had been $2,668.08. It had employed a force 
of five ordained ministers, and two female mis- 

‘sionaries. Two more missionaries had sailed 
to reénforce it. The mission-school contained 
thirty-nine children. The establishment of a 
mission in Japan was under consideration. The 
Synod directed that the number of missionaries 
abroad be increased as fast as suitable candid- 
ates offered, and were promised support. 

Fifty missions were under the care of the 

' Board of Home Missions. They were estab- 
lished at points scattered over the country 
from New York to Oregon. They included 
sixty-three congregations, 3,133 members, fifty- 
six Sunday-schools, with 4,486 scholars, and 
thirty-two houses of worship. The net in- 
crease in memberships during the year was 
1,106. The missions had raised and paid for 
benevolent and local objects the amount of 
$68,786.78. The board asked for an appro- 
Eee of $35,000 for the ensuing two years. 

e Synod undertook to raise the sum of $50,- 
000 for this work, with the view of enabling 
the board to give a better support to the pres- 
ent missions in the large cities, and establish 
new missions in other cities, 

The Board of Church Extension had received 
many applications for help, but their work 
had limited and crippled by the diversion 
of funds, intended to be devoted to this, to 
other purposes. Under the operation of the 
plan of “systematic benevolence,” adopted at 
a previous meeting of the General Synod, the 
churches had contributed $28,084.58. This 
was regarded as showing that the financial 
condition of the various enterprises included 
in the plan would be greatly improved if faith- 
fally carried out. 

It was represented, with regard to the work 
among German Lutherans in the United States, 
that sixty ministers were preaching to congre- 
gations exclusively German, twenty to congre- 
gations partly English and partly German, and 
that there were nearly 10,000 German com- 
municants connected with the General Synod. 
The Synod recognized the great importance of 
the work among these people, resolved that 
their periodical should te continued, and di- 
rected that a sum equal at least to the amount 
contributed by German congregations should 
be expended in the German work. A Board 
of German Missions was constituted. The 
Scandinavian paper had become self-sustain- 
ing. The Synod authorized a mission-school 
to be established at Keokuk, Iowa, for the 
academical and theological instruction of 
Scandinavian students, who are not able to 
prosecute their studies at any of the other 
seminaries. An increased attendance at the 
theological seminaries over that of any period 
in the past was noticed, and an increased pa- 
tronage of the literature published by the 
Chureh. An increase in the ratio of benevo- 
lent contributions had also taken place within 
the preceding two years. 
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The Committee on Ecclesiastical Correspond- 
ence were instructed; upon their own request, 
to communicate with the other Evangelical Lu- 
theran general bodies in the United States, 
and to invite an interchange of correspondence, 
and of fraternal greeting with the General 
Synod, by an interchange of delegates. 

The following declaration was adopted, as 
expressing the opinion of the General Synod 
on the validity of Roman Catholic baptism: 

1, The Lutheran Church has never denied the 
beer § of the baptism of the Roman Catholic 

_2. The Lutheran Church does not sanction a repe- 
tition of sacraments. 

3. Much may depend on the circumstances under 
which baptism is administered, and so much is due 
to the conscientious convictions of parties concerned, 
that individual cases must be left to the discretion 
of the individual minister and the person applying. 

The Synod resolved to make the Publication 
Society a Board of Publication, to be controlled 
by the General Synod, and to borrow $20,000 

‘or it. 

II. Gxnerat Covnom.—The seventh con- 
vention of the General Council of the Evan- 

elical Lutheran Church in America met at 

rie, Pa., October 10th. The Rev. Prof. C. 
P. Krauth, D. D., was chosen President. The 
report of the Committee on Foreign Missions 
represented the work under their charge as 
being in a healthy condition. The contribu- 
tions from the different synods for missionary 
gh owes had amounted in all to $4,089.74. 

e expenditures for the year had been $8,- 
879.24. An approximate estimate of the wants 
for the ensuing year was presented. It called 
for $3,560. e mission is in the Jelugu dis- 
trict of India. It had connected with it in. 
1871 two missionaries and three hundred and 
twenty converts. A new mission-field had 
been opened, among the Kois and .Reddies in- 
habiting the hills on the upper waters of the 
Godavery, under circumstances which prom- 
ised great success. The results had failed to 
fulfill the first expectations. The Immigrant 
Mission at Castle Garden in New York City, 
under the charge of the Rev. Robert Neumann, 
had been of great advantage to the immigrants. 
Tt had secured the codperation of influential 
men in the city, and the missionary had re- 
ceived special privileges in the prosecution of 
his work from the New York State and the 
General Government. A house had been fitted 
up opposite Castle Garden, at the expense of 
abont $30,000, as a temporary home for immi- 
grants, and a place for taking care of their 
sick. Religious services were held in it daily. 
Progress was reported in the work on the two 
editions of Luther’s Small Catechism, the 
Church Book, and the Sunday-school Book. 
The smaller edition of the Small Catechism, 
and the Sunday-school Book, had been com- 
pleted during the year. The Council enga ed 
regularly during its services in doctrinal dis- 
enssions. The special topic considered was 
“ Luther’s Theses on Justification.” 
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A letter was presented from the Rev. Henry 
N. Pohlmann, chairman of the Committee of 
the General Lutheran Synod on Ecclesiastical 
Correspondence, stating that his committee 
had been instructed by the Synod ‘‘to com- 
municate with other Evangelical. Lutheran 
bodies in the United States, inviting inter- 
change of correspondence, and fraternal greet- 

with the General Synod, * exchange of 
delegates,” and offering a formal invitation to 
the General Council to participate in such 
interchange. The letter stated that some of 


the district synods, in connection with the. 


General Council, had already such corre- 

spondence; “as the Maryland synod with the 
ennsylyanian, and the New York and New 

wien Synod with the New York Ministe- 
um, 


A reply to this communication was adopted 
by the General Council, with directions that it 
be sent to the General Synod, and to “all 
other bodies in the United States Jaying claim 
to the Lutheran name.” In this reply, the 
propriety of establishing closer relations be- 
tween the various Lutheran bodies, and the 
best methods of bringing about that object, 
were discussed at length. After expr a 
strong hope for the eventual union of the Lu- 
theran bodies, this paper suggested that an 
interchange of delegates was not adapted to 
bring it about, because, it recites, “as it seems 
to be understood and acknowledged on both 
sides, the two bodies, as such, do not sustain 
the same relation to the confession of the 
Church whose name both bear, and the separa- 
tion that has taken place is the result of this 
difference of opinion and conviction. An ex- 
. change of delegates would therefore be a mere 
matter of form and politeness, and would in- 
volve not only an evasion and ignoring of the 
important. points on which we differ, but a 
formal and distinct recognition by each body, 
of the position of the other, while in reality 
each body at heart condemns the position of 
the other.” The belief was, however, ex- 
pressed that the time had come to take 
some are toward bringing about a better un- 
derstanding among all who bear the common 
name, which might lead toan ultimate union, 
but that this should be effected, “not by the 

lite and formal exchange of delegates, but 

y a candid and fraternal comparison of views, 
so that all may clearly ascertain the points of 
difference, and by God’s grace be bronght to 


r unity of spirit.” For this purpose, the 
Besos Council recommended that a collo- 
quinm be held at some time and place to be 
hereafter determined, “in which all Lutherans 
who accept the unaltered Augsburg Confession 
may compare views in regard to that Con- 
fession; that this colloquium should be sim- 
ply for the comparison of views, and that those 
who take part in it should not be looked upon 
as binding themselves, or the synods to which 
they might belong; and that it should be held 
from time to time, as often as might be agreed 
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upon. All Lutheran bodies which unreserv- 

ly accept the unaltered A: ‘Confession 
were invited to join in ts 
for holding the colloquium. of 
seven ministers and seven laymen was appoint- 
ed to represent the General Council in making 
such arrangements. 

Ill. Sovrnern Generat Synop, — The 
(Southern) General Synod in North America 
met at Salem, Va., May 22d. The Synods of 
South Carolina, Virginia, Southwest 
and Georgia, were represented by fifteen a 
eal and fourteen lay delegates. The Rey. J. 
F. Campbell was elected president. | 
were presented show the number of 
churches within the bounds of this body to be 
145; of ministers, 91; of communicants, 11,765. 
Three literary institutions are sustained by its 
pleas Roanoke College, with 160 students; 

ew College, with 100 students; and the 
Stanton adhe Aucesainer with twenty-four 
students. There is also a theological se 


at Lexington, 8.0. It was ished in 1830, 
It had a small but valuable li , and had 
been attended during the year by six students. 


The Synod of South Carolina had proposed to 
support one professor, so soon as the other 
synods interested in the institution should 
provide for another, The Synod of Georgia 
was contemplating the establishment of a clas- 
sical academy of a e, The retiring 
president, the Rey. . 8. A, Repass, 
sented a report in which he eonnaeedal ie 
creased effort in the work of home missions, 
with especial. reference to the increasing ex- 
tent of German and Scandinavian 
to the South, called attention to the neglect 
of iesign missions by the General Brnow and 
urged the endowment and provision of the 
needed buildings for the theological seminary. 
IV. Synopioan Conrerence. The Synodi- 
eran rey ae 
ayne, Ind., . The Synods of Misso 
Ohi Wisoo Tilin a 


bus, O., was chosen president. A resolution 
was adopted in favor of seeking the establish- 
ment of German papers, to be edited as reli- 
gious papers, in the large cities. The 
Emigrant Mission, previously sustained by the 
Missouri Synod, was made the common work 
of the whole Conference. The following theses 
bia adopted in definition of church fellow- 
ship: 

Thesis 1, The only internal bond of fellowship be- 


tween the individual Lutheran congregations enone 
various peoples and bppanes is true, baer + 10) 
saving faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, which em- 
braces and holds fast with him and in him also his 
most holy and merits, 

Thesis 2, The only external bond of fellowship 
hebroshs; ef peploen satveres ons 
amo’ @ various es and tongues © un- 
altered Augsburg Confession, 

Thesis 8. Because the unaltered A Confes- 
sion, which is as well historically parti in its 


origin as it is ecumenical in its doctrinal contents, 
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in all its aie oo pets we the and a 
tiv negative 
the consciences of’ all Taherane whether as ind! 
congregations, or eccles: e8, are 
bound by it. ‘ ? 
Thesis 4. ingly, no cé i 
siastical body is o: ox Lutheran that 
receive the words of this 


Confession, as they 

teach the truth and as they reject errors, 
An explanatory remark was ap ed to 
thesis 2, to the effect that “the adoption of 


the other symbols is not absolutely necessary 
for Lutheran fellowship, so far as it is not 
denied that they stand in harmony with the 
aneree Confession in the same pure faith.” 

An informal conference was held during 
the summer at Canton, O., between members 
of the General Synod and the General Con- 
ference, to discuss the points of difference be- 
tween the two bodies, and to seek some way 
of a better understanding between them. It 
was not attended with any favorable results, 
The Zei (ft, a journal in sympathy with 
the General in reviewing the move- 
ment for union, remarked that it had devel- 
oped the following points: 

1, That im doctrinal differences caused the 
gd of the General peed, at bel: ayne. 
the General Council, as 4 body, stands, dicen] 
less, upon an entirely different doctrinal basis from 
the General Synod. 

8. That these real doctrinal differences, or. the 
principles of both bodies, ought to be made thor- 
ee among all the pastors and congrega- 

0! country. 

4. That the points which in ity divide the 

General Couneil from the Genenal Sened can now be 


in a more calm and appropriate manner 


discussed 

than they could immediately after the separation, 

ears ago, 

5. the 4 existing differences in doo- 
must be mly and honestly 

both sides before the division 


On the 9th of October, a ens confer- 
ence was held in the city of New York be- 
tween a number of ministers connected with 
the German Synod in the United States, and 
the German delegates to the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance who weré connected with 
the Lutheran Church. A leading object of 
discussion was as to the method in which the 
wants of the German congregations in the 
United States could best be met. It was agreed 
by all the German representatives that the 
need of pastors at home (in Germany) was so 
greet that none could well be spared for work 
ewe so in = of oe wy 
responsi resting upon the German Ohure 
to care for its scattered members, and of the 
fact that the English-speaking Churches in the 
United States were not equal to the work of 
reaching the Germans, they were willing to 
undertake to do all that was possible to supply 
the peculiar deficiency which existed here. 
They agreed, therefore, that a number of young, 
unmarried ministers should be sent over, who 
should remain, laboring for fixed salaries, for 
from three to five years, and that teachers and 
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colporteurs should be furnished from the Wi- 
chern’s Institute, to meet the remote wants in 
this country. The German delegates suggested 
that the American Lutherans secure a good 
German professor, and place him in one of 
their institutions; and that they endow one or 
two scholarships in a German university, the 
incumbents of which should be expected to 
elevate themselves to the German work in the 
United States. 

LYTTON, Right Hon. Sir Epwarp Grorce 
Eartz Lyrron Burwer, Baron, D. C. L., an 
English novelist, poet, dramatist, statesman, 
and historian, one of the most prolific of mod- 
ern writers, born at Haydon Hall, Norfolk, in 
May, 1805; died at Knebworth, Herts, January 
18, 1873. He was the youngest son of the 
late General Bulwer and Elizabeth Barbara 
Lytton, his wife. He was educated at home 
by his mother, and afterward in private school 
whence he passed first to Trinity College, an 
subsequently to Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where 
he took the Chancellor’s Prize Medal for his 
English poem on “Sculpture.” During the 
long vacation he made pedestrian excursions 
over England and Scotland, and the year after 
he left college he traveled on horseback through 
a great part of France. He graduated B. A. 
in 1826 and M. A. in 1885, and at’a later pe- 
riod Oxford, and in 1864 Cambridge, conferred 
on him the honorary degree of D.C. L. His 
strong literary bias displayed itself in early 
life, and he first appeared in print in 1820, 
when only fifteen years of age, as the author 
of “Ismael,” an Oriental tale. His next pub- 
lished work, in 1825, was the prize poem on 
“Senlpture,” already metion In the fol- 
lowing year he printed, at Paris, exclusively 
for private circulation, fifty copies of “‘ Weeds 
and Wild-Flowers,” a small collection of po- 
ems and of maxims or aphorisms, which has 
never been published in the editions of his col- 
lected works. For the next forty years he 
produced, with remarkable i path but with 
a due regard to consistency of plot and high 
literary excellence, twenty-two novels, of 
which the following are the titles and dates: 
“ Palklund,” 1827; ‘Pelham, or the Adven- 
tures of a Gentleman,” 1828; “The Dis- 
owned,” 1829; ‘Devereux,’ 1829; “Paul 
Clifford,” 1880; ‘Eugene Aram,” 1832; 
“ Godolphin,” 1838; ‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine,” 
1884; ‘The Last Days of Pompeii,” 1834; 
“ Rienzi,” 18385; “Ernest Maltravers,” 1837; 
* Alice, or the Mysteries,” 1837; ‘Leila, or 
the Siege of Granada,” 1888; “Night and 
Morning,” 1841; “Zanoni,” 1842; “The Last 
of the Barons,” 1848; “Lucretia,” 1846; 
“ Harold,” 1848; ‘The Caxtons,” 1850; “ y 
Novel,” 1853; ‘ What will He do with It?” 
1857; and “ A Strange Story,” 1862. During 
the same period he published, in addition to 
the two poems already mentioned, the follow- 
ing volumes of poems: ‘‘The Siamese Twins,” 
1831; ‘“‘Eva and other Poems,” 1842; ‘“ Po- 
ems and Ballads translated from. Schiller,” 
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1844; “The New Timon,” 1846; “King Ar- 
thor,” 1848; rewritten and revised, 1870; 
“The Lost Tales of Miletus,” 1866; “The 
Odes of Horace, translated, with an Essay on 
the Genius of Horace,” 1869, Commencing 
with 1836, Lord Lytton also wrote the follow- 
ing dramas: “The Duchesse de la Valliére,” 
1836; “The Sea-Oaptain,” 1887; ‘“*The Lady 
of Lyons,” 1838; ‘“ Richelieu,” 1888; ** Crom- 
well,” 1842; “ Money,” 1848;.“ Not so Bad 
as we Seem,” 1852; ‘‘ Walpole, or Every Man 
has his Price,” 1869. ‘The Parisians,” his 
latest novel, was published humonsly in 
1873. Lord Lytton entered the House of 
Commons, as Edward Lytton Bulwer, in 1831, 
as a Liberal, and remained in it ten years, 
being made a baronet in 1838. He was out 
of Parliament from 1841 to 1852, though 
twice a candidate, but in 1852 was returned 
for Herts as a Conservative and follower of 
Lord Derby; was in the cabinet as Sec 
of State for the Oolonies in 1858-59, and re- 
mained a member of the House till his eleva- 
tion to the peerage in 1866. He was always 
regarded in the House as one of its ablest 
orators, and rarely addressed it without at- 
tracting and retaining its attention. While 
thus active in political matters, he wrote the 
following political and historical works, besides 
ah me and addresses: “England and the 
nglish,” 1833; “The Orisis,” 1885; “ Athens, 
its Rise and Fall,” 1887, a most elaborate and 
interesting work, of which, however, only two 
volumes were published; ‘Letters to John 
Bull, Esq.,” 1851; “‘ Oaxtoniana,” two volumes, 
1863. Besides these forty-five works, most of 
them in several volames, Lord Lytton was a 
frequent and valued contributor to the leadi 
magazines and reviews. Having conceiv 
the notion of a journal which should combine 
scientific information with politics and general 
literature, he, in conjunction with Sir David 
Brewster, and Dr, Lardner, commenced a peri- 
odical in the early part of 1841, founded upon 
this design, entitled the Monthly Chronicle ; 
but it was too scientific to suit the public taste 
of the day, and, after a few months’ existence, 
its projector retired from it, dissatisfied with 
the resalt. During his connection with this 
organ, he contributed to its political section a 
remarkable “ Historical Review of the State of 
England and Europe at the Accession of Queen 
Victoria,” on which M. Guizot bestowed the 
highest commendation. In addition to the 
works already mentioned, we may name as 
among the most noted of his letters, reviews, 
essays, and addresses, his “ Confessions of a 
Water-Patient,” addressed to W. Harrison 
Ainsworth, in 1845; his biographical sketch 
of Laman Blanchard, prefixed to his “Essays,” 
in 1846; “Inaugural Address to the Associ- 
ated Societies of the University of Edinburgh,” 
delivered on the occasion of his being elected 
first honorary president, and printed in 1854; 
many valuable critical articles and essays in 
the Quarterly, Edinburgh, and Westminster 
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Reviews ; and his remarkable treatise, in the 
Foreign Quarterly Review, on “ The Reign of 
Terror and the French Revol ld 
Lytton was twice elected Lord Rector of Glas- 
gow University, an honor never bestowed on 
any other Englishmarl, and only upon one 
Scotchman, the poet, Thomas Campbell. The 
general critical opinions of Lord Lytton’s lit- 
erary work will be widely different; but next, 
perhaps, to Dickens, he has been the most 
groeealty Teed writer of modern times. 

essrs, Routledge pid him £20,000=$100,000 
for the privilege of issuing a cheap edition of 
his works of fiction. It must be admitted that 
as a noyelist he outgrew mer of his test: 
faults, There is no smell of Newgate fi “The 
Caxtons;” and it is a great deal to say of any 
writer who has written so much, that his last 
works were, beyond all comparison, his best. 
Born of the British aristocracy, he was proud 
of his literary work, sought from preference 
the society of literary men, and had ever a 
helping hand for those who needed his assist- 
ance. This, indeed, is one of the most credit- 
able features of his character. He was from 
the first greatly interested in the establishment 
of a Guild of Literature and Art; he gave a 
portion of his estate upon which a retreat for 
decayed authors might be erected; and he 
wrote a comedy which was acted for the bene- 
fit of the society. He hungered, if we may 
use the expression, for Fepoler appreciation, 
and he says in the preface to the cheap 
edition of his works: ‘“ With the people, in 
the larger sense of the word, I have al 
associated my objects as an author; and in the 
hands of that people I now place these evi- 
dences of the sympathy which exists between 
all who recognize in labor the true dignity of 
life.” “To struggle, and to struggle upward, 
is the law which connects the destinies of the 
multitude with the aspirations of the scholar. 
All who think are codperative with all who 
toil.” These are noble words, and many other 
passages of alike tenor might be cited from 
the works of “the author ot Pelham.” 

The domestic life of Lord Lytton, it is well 
known, was an unhappy one. He married, in 
1827, Miss Wheeler, an Irishwoman of good 
family, and after several years he was separated 
from her. The disunion attracted a good deal 
of attention, especially as the lady saw fit to 
make the public her confidant, and.to write a 
number of novels, now quite forgotten, for the 
purpose of sati her husband and his fam- 
ily, She tormented him upon all possible oc- 
casions; published pamphlets about him; an 
when he was to address his constituents 
Hertford, she appeared at the hustings, and 
then undertook to address the voters upon the 
subject of her wrongs. Of this ill-assorted 
marriage two children were born—the first, a 
daughter, who died in youth; and Edward 
Robert, who succeeds to the title and estates, 
and who, as “Owen Meredith,” has won a 
good reputation as a writer of poetry. 
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MAOREADY, Wiit1am Cnartes, an Eng- 
lish tragedian, born in London, March 3, 1793; 
died at. his residence in Weston-Super-Mare, 
England, April 29, 1878. He was the son of 
an actor, who, desiring a different profession 
for his son, and wishing to give him a thorough 

' education, sent him apes ig At the age of 
sixteen, when nearly y for Oxford, his 
father’s affairs became so deeply embarrassed, 
that the son was compelled to abandon his 
collegiate — and turn his talents to the 
stage. first appearance was made at 
Birmingham, June 10, 1810, in the character 

of Romeo,in which he was successful, and un- 
til 1814 he remained with his father’s com- 
pany as a leading actor and stage director, per- 
forming with applause at many of the chief 
provincial towns. During the two following 
years he visited Ireland and Scotland, increas- 
ing his reputation, which was thought sufficient 
to warrant him in making his appearance on 
the London stage, and accordingly he appeared 
at Covent Garden in September, 1816, as 

Orestes, in “The Distressed Mother,” where 

he won great applause, not only from the pub- 
lic, but from Edmund Kean and other promi- 
nent actors. He had, nevertheless, a hard bat- 
tle to fight for many years, owing to the jeal- 
ousy of some of the profession. In 1819 he 

je a decided hit as Richard III. His Vir- 
ginius, Mirandola, and Rob Roy, were pro- 
nounced masterly personations, and after his 
snecess in the first, he speedily took high rank 
among Shak actors. On removing 
from Covent Garden to Drury Lane, he be- 
eame the original representative of the heroes 
in Sheridan Knowles’s “ Caius Gracchus,” and 

“William Tell.” In 1826 Mr. Macready made 

his first visit to America, appearing, on the 
2d of October of that year, at the Park Thea- 
tre, New York, as Virginius, and subse- 


quently as William Tell. The next year he 
was in London, and, at Drury Lane, he 


is said to have attained one of the greatest suc- 
cesses ever conquered in acting, by his im- 
personation of Macheth. A little later he 
played in Paris, and there also he found a liberal 
pares admiration. In October, 1830, acting at 
ry Lane, he added Lord Byron’s “‘ Werner” 

to his repertory, and in this he has not only 
never been equaled, but has never been ap- 
hed. In 1886 he acted at the Haymar- 

et, a8 Melantius, in an adaptation of “The 
Maid’s Tragedy,” by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
made by himself, and entitled “The Bridal.” 
In October, 1837, he took the management of 
Covent Garden, holding it two seasons, and in- 
creasing the attraction by the most gorgeous 
stage pageantry that had ever been seen, The 
opening piece was “A Winter’s Tale;” this 
was followed by ‘The Lady of Lyons,” “ Wom- 
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an’s Wit,” by Sheridan Knowles, and Byron’s 
“The Two Foscari.” The following season 
“Richelieu,” one of his best personations, was 
acted. His Shakespearean revivals are counted 
the best that ever graced the stage. On leav- 
ing Covent Garden, he appeared at the Hay- 
market again, and also at Drury Lane, in 1840, 
as Macbeth, as Ruthven, in a tragedy called 
“Mary Stuart,” and as S/wlock in the “ Mer- 
chant of Venice.” He revisited the United 
States in 1848-44, and again in 1849, on 
which occasion a riot took place at the As- 
tor Place Opera-House. Returning finally to 
England, he gave a series of farewell perform- 
ances in all the prominent theatrical cities 
of the kingdom ; and then, at the Haymarket 
theatre, after one comprehensive round of 
his great characters, took a last benefit, acted 
for the last time, and said farewell to the stage 
and the public. His final appearance was 
made in “Macbeth ;” and one who saw the 
performance states that the tragedian could 
never have acted better than he.did on this 
touching occasion. The latter portion of his 
life was occupied chiefly with schemes for the 
education of the poorer classes. 

MAINE. The legislation of most general 
interest accomplished by the Legislature which 
wasin session the early part of the year, con- 
sists of acts to promote immigration, and facil- 
itate the settlement of the “‘ public lands,” ‘in 
aid of free high-schools,” amending the stat- 
utes relating to normal schools, and “‘ respect- 
ing insurance and insurance companies.” 

The first-named act provides for the estab- 
lishment of a State Board of Immigration, 
consisting of the Governor, Secretary of State, 
and Land Agent. The board is required to ap- 
Sd a Commissioner of Immigration, whose 

uties are defined in the third section as fol- 
lows: 

It shall be the duty of said commissioner to exer- 
cise a general care and oversight over all immigrants 
coming to Maine; to give them all needful informa- 
tion, to assist them in settling upon public lands of 
the Btate, or obtaining employment within its bor- 
ders, and to have vee charge of the colony at New 
Sweden, to the end that its development and pros- 
soa may be promoted in every way consistent with 

w; and the compensation and entire expenses of 
said commission shall not exceed the sum of one 
thousand dollars, And it shall be the duty of said 

ent, resident in New Sweden, to have special 
charge of the State storehouse, stores, tools, and all 
other State property there, to receive and disburse 
all State supphes, and keep proper accounts and 
vouchers therefor; and the compensation of said 
agent shall not exceed the sum of A 


The board is authorized to expend for pro- 
visions, tools, seeds, and other necessary aid 
to be furnished the colonies, and for which 
payment may be taken in labor on the roads, 
and other public works, an amount not ex- 
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ceeding $4,000, and for schogls $200. The du- 
ties of the board are described as follows by 
the fifth section: 

The board aforesaid may cause all ts ar- 
riving under the provisions of this act to be settled 
on any of the public lands of the not otherwise 
appropriated, and assign to man over twen- 
ty-one years of age, certificate from the land 
agent, alot of one hun acres of land; and the 
land agent shall, at the expiration of five years from 
the date of said assignment, grant each of the per- 
sons aforesaid, or his heirs at law, a deed of warranty 
or other valid title of the lot pore Sad him; pro- 
vided, each of said persons has lished his resi- 
dence on the lot assigned him, has built a comfort- 
able house thereon, oe ie cleared not less than fif- 
teen acres of land wit! the time aforesaid, ten of 
which shall be laid down to ; and all said 
sons shall be exempt from State taxation until Jan- 
ne ao | in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hun and seventy-six. 

The amended law relating to normal schools 
places these institutions “under the direction 
of a board of seven trustees, five of whom shall 
be appointed by the Governor, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Council, for a 
term of not more than three years, under one 
appointment.” The Governor and Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools are made ex officio 
members of the board. It is provided that the 
Board of Trustees “shall have charge of the 
general interest of the State normal schools; 
shall see that the affairs of the same are con- 
ducted as required by law and by such by-laws 
as the board may adopt; employ teachers and 
lecturers for the’same; and annually on the 
first day of December lay before the Governor 
and Council, for the information of the Legis- 
lature a financial statement, furnishing an accu- 
rate detailed account of the receipts and ex- 
penditures for the school-year | rg as 

The object of the act in aid of free high- 
schools is explained in the first section : 

When any town shall have established and main- 
tained a free high-school as provided by this act, for 
at least ten weeks in any one year, such town on 
complying with the conditions herein set forth, shall 
be entitled to receive from. the State one-' the 
amount actually expended for instruction in said 
school ; not, however, exceeding five hundred dollars 
from the State to any one town: Provided, That no 
town shall be entitled to such State aid unless the 
Roe perp and expenditure for such school on the 
part of said town, has been exclusive of the amounts 
required by law to be aeeced for common-school 

. Such State aid shall be paid from the 

tate Treasury, on and ufter the first of Decem- 

ber of each year, upon certification by Governor 
and Council as provided by section eight. , 


Any town may establish and maintain not 
exceeding two free high-schools, and may di- 
vide the State aid between them; or two or 
more adjoining towns may unite in establish- 
ing and maintaining a free high-school, which 
shall receive the same State aid as if main- 
tained by one town. 

One of the sections of the act relating to 
ores and insurance companies provides 
that— 


No foreign insurance company shall be admitted 
to do business in this State, unless it has a bona 
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id-up, unim if a stock 
cr ph rentips hun 6 eet Holla well me 
ed in or secured by real estate, bonds, stock, or se- 


curities other than names alone, or, if a mutual com- 
pany, cash assets to the amount aforesaid. And no 
sti ons or conditions shall deprive the courts 
of this State of juriadione nm of actions against such 
companies, nor limit the time of them 
to a period of less than two years from the the 
cause of action accrues, 


A State Temperance Convention was held 
in A on the 16th of January, and was 
attended by representatives of every phase of 
the temperance sentiment. In the 
prohibitory law, all considered it an excellent 
one. and no amendment of its essential features 


was . It was also the general opin- 
ion that the sheriff enforcement act had proved 
effective, and afforded all the machinery for 
the enforcement of prohibition that d be 
desired. The elevation of public sentiment 


was required in each county to bees oh 
necessary to secure the election of 
sheriffs and county attorneys, and to support 
them in the impartial discharge of their duties. 
The convention continued in session during 
two days, and was presided over by Governor 
Perham. The address of the convention to 
the people of Maine was read by Neal Dow. 

The resolutions adopted were as follows: 


1, Resolved, That in reviewing the results of the 
past year in the cause of temperance in’ 
we have'abundant cause for co and hope, an 
while we feel a di of the steady and 

Tmanent advancement Ww! has placed our State 

its eminent position as a | mene of the 
power and beneficence of both prohibition and 
persuasion, we do not forget the untiring activity 
and en angy 3 vigilance required to sustain it in that 

on. 

2, Resolved, That we hail with unbounded pleas- 
ure the new and vigorous allies of our 
Temperance Reform Clubs of Maine—which within 
the past year have sprung into existence ready armed 
for noble and efficient service, which has been nobly 
rendered, the savior of hundreds from a drunkard’s 
doom, and the efficient ae ofa sound temper- 
ance sentiment among the poopie. 

3. That it is the duty ofall temperance men 
to aid and encourage the Reform Clubs in the 
moral work of reforming the inebriate, in which 


they have been so successfull: engaged du: the 
past year, and that it is their Jat eo albus libs 
erally of means to keep reformed temperance 
lecturers in the field, to preach the gospel of temper- 
ance from every hill-top and every valley in the old 
Pine-tree State. 

4. Resolved, That we enter upon a new with 
renewed faith in the principles of legal prohibition of 
the sale of intoxicating liquors; that we believe it to 
be the pledge of our most permanent success, the 
one nye of the public, and the protector of moral 
reform. 

5. Resolved, That, believing that the sale and use 
of intoxicating liquors is by far the most prolific 
source of pauperism, wretchedness, and crime, in the 
land, that intemperance furnishes a large ntage 
of the idiocy, insanity, and other frightful maladies 
among the se 2p that it fosters every species of 
viee, and tends continually to nullify and render 
abortive all efforts for the moral elevation of society ; 
that the legal prohibition of the sale of «Sy aciy pat| 
liquors in the several States is greatly hindered, 
often prevented, by reason of the immense impor- 
tations into, and’ manufacturing throughout the 
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country; that the practical effect of the sanction 
of our Government to such importation and man- 
ufacture, at the price of the revenue arising there- 
from, is to entourage and sustain the trattie in the 
States; we therefore believe that it is the duty of 
Congress to enact measures to restrict such impor- 
tation and manufacture to the quantity required only 
for medical, chemical, and scientific ® 

6. ‘That we view with-wingled satisfac- 
tion and delight the harmony ing between all 
temperance organizations in the State, and among all 
friends of the cause, which we will aim to foster as 
an element of immense power, and most hopeful 
Oe assloed, That in making proposed modifica- 
tions in the prohibitory law, so far as they relate to 
cider, we deem it pape that the legislation shall 
be so framed as to abolish cider-tippling, as experi- 
ence shows that cider-ti shops are injurious in 
their influence, and almost always serve as a cover 
for the sale of s beverages; and we believe 
bees pare sac extent is desired and will re- 
ceive the support of the people of Maine. 

The wor of the prohibitory lawin Maine 
is thus stated by Governor Dingley in his mes- 
sage to the Legislature of 1874: 

Where pre renbeory laws have been well en- 
forced, few deny that they have accomplished 
great good. In more than ‘0 of the State, 
Sepectally in the rural portions, where forty years 
since in’ uors were as freely and com- 

cle of merchandise, public sen- 
such an enforcement of these 
laws, that there are now in these districts few open 
bars; and even secret sales are so much reduced 
as to make drunkenness in the rural towns compara- 
tively rare. The exceptions to this state of things 
are mainly in some of the cities and larger villages, 
where public sentiment on this question is usually 
not so well sustained as in towns more remote from 
the tide of immigration. But even in these | cere] 
our prohibitory on has always been enforced 
to some extent, and not infrequently with much thor- 
guano ; and has never been without that important 
in ence for good which all laws in moral directions 
exert. 

The question of extending to women 
atttacted no little attention in the early part 
ofthe year. The matter was brought before 
the Legislature in the form of “legislative 
hearings.” Early in February a State Conven- 
tion for the formation of a woman’s suffrage 
association assembled in Augusta, and passed 
resolutions claiming the right of suffrage for 
the women of Maine, ‘and the power to exer- 
cise that right u the same terms by which 
it is ads. se men;” appealing to the 
Legislature for an amendment to the constitu- 
tion securing the right of suffrage to citizens 
without distinction of sex; and declaring: 

That this led itself, here and now 
member to soe, & an oth the work we have to- 
day undertaken, with unabated and undeviatin, 
fdelit , until the women of the State of Maine sh 
have the ballot, in as sure possession as do the men 
of this State, 


The Democratic State Convention assembled 
in Portland, August 12th, and was attended 
by 477 delegates. Joseph Titcomb, of Kenne- 
bunk, was chosen as the candidate for Goy- 
ernor. The following resolutions, which were 
unanimously adopted, are substantially the 
same as those adopted by the Ohio Democratic 


monly sold as any 
timent has 
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Convention, which was held in Columbu 
duly 30, 1878: nie : v4 


_tesolved, That the Democratic party seeks to re- 
vive no dead issues, but stands by its principles, 
which are suited to all times and circumstances ; sup- 
ports the Federal Government in all constitution 
authority, and regards at this day, as Jefferson did 
in his Ys the true province of a republican Gov- 
ernment to be the protection of rights and not of in- 
terests ; supports the Federal Government and con- 
stitutional authority, and defends the reserved rights 
of the State and people, and opposes the centra 


. tion that would impair or destroy them. In order to 


preserve and maintain these zig 


os ts, it insists upon a 
strict construction of the F 


ral Constitution. It 
resists all attempts of one department of the Govern- 
ment to usurp or destroy the constitutional rights or 
independence of other departments, as the Executive 
and lative De ents, under the rule, -has 
done in cuseingy g the honest opinions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, by increasing 
their numbers, and the appointment of new judges, 
who are subservient to the Executive and slative 


It opposes all interference with private affairs, or 
the business of men, not required by the public 
safety, as is odiously illustrated in the enactment of 
the exis bankrupt law of the United States, and 
advocates the st_individual liberty consistent 
with mbhe oe er. It Dareras Je the capacity. of the 
people for self-government, and opposes rope 
Ruslifications as conditions to the Miehts of sutras 
or Fe een to hold office; it favors a liberal law for 
the natu ion of foreigners ; it insists upon equal 
and exact justice to all men; it opposes all monopo- 
lies, and denies that it is within the province of the 
Government to legislate for the benefit of particular 
classes at the expense and to the detriment of the 
rest of the community. It therefore opposes the 
system by which a large portion of the PAKS meal 

wealth of the co’ is exempted from taxation, 
and demands that constitutional means be used to 
sary, this injustice. It insists that the tariff laws 
should be formed with a view to revenue, and not to 
tax the community for the benefit of particular in- 
dustries, and holds that the nearer approximation 
that can be made to universal free trade the greater 
will be the advantage of the Federal Government to 
the people of Maine. 

It recognizes the evils of an irredeemable currency, 
and insists on the substitution of a banking system 
that shall not cost the people a higher percentage 
to create a bier a in a few hands, to loan at the’ 
own prices to the industrial masses, than any other 

ople pay for money loans wherewith to unfold 

heir enterprises and compensate the labors of the 
nation. It recognizes the evils of an irredeemable 
currency, but insists that in the return to specie pay- 
ments care must be taken not to seriously disturb 
the business of the country or bax baa injure the 
debtor class. It appreciates the benefit conferred 
by railroads, but opposes all unjust combinations of 
companies to prevent competition, and thus 
enhance the cost of transportation; and is opposed 
to all legislation be them or any corporations 
beyond the jurisdiction of the people through their 
Legislatures. It oses all laws that give capital 
any advantages over labor. 

tt requires honesty and economy in every depart- 
ment of the Government, Federal or State, and con- 
demns corruption, whoever may be the guilty par- 
a 33 : in Bid Met nature, od as a néeaey 
result of its ciples, a of progress, and sup- 
ports all meesunis pred aie improvement that are 
sanctioned by justice and commended by sound prac- 
tical wisdom. ; : 

Resolved, That the wealth of the country is the 

roduct of its labor, and the best use of capital is 
Phat which gives employment and liberal wages to 
the producing classes. Hence every just measure 
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that tends to protect them from oppression, and to 
improve their condition, and diguily their calling, 
deserves and receives our parent. : 

Resolved, That although always constituting a 
large majority of the American People, the agricult- 
urists have never demanded of \the Government, 
State or Federal, any special privil y 
infested the halls of Congress or the slature with 
lobbies and rings, but on the contrary have suftered 
under discriminating and unjust laws until * for- 
bearance has ceased to be a virtue.” We hereby 

ledge our sincere and honest offorts to obtain for 
Prem a redress of their grievances, and equal and ex- 
act justice. 

ved, That the public lands should be sacredly 
reserved for actual settlers, who will dwell upon and 
cultivate them; and forthe payment of the public 
debt; and that we will continue to denounce and op- 
pose all further donations of them, ; 

Resolved, That the greatest danger to free institu- 
tions is the wide-spreading corruption that threatens 
the utter destruction of public virtue. When Credit 
Mobilier frauds pass unpunished, when those in 
them are elevated to high official position, when seats 
in the Federal Senate are purchased, when vast sums 
of money are comely employed in party elections, 
when an army of office-holders, with the sanction of 
the Government, use their official influence to con- 
trol elections, when the bribery of custom-house 
officers is the established usage, when rings of plun- 
dorers are the receivers of money appropriated for 
public uses, when official defaleations are of such fre- 

uent occurrence as to excite attention, when presi- 

ential patrons are saved from punishment, when 
Credit Mobilier and salary-grabbing Congressmen re- 
ceive appointments, and when congressional inves- 
tigations are generally whitewashing affairs, it is 
not strange that men begin to lose confidence in free 
institutions, and that the fall of the great republic is 
looked for throughout the civilized world. 

To remedy these evils we insist that the receipts 
and expenditures of the Government shall be dimin- 
ished; that its patronage shall be curtailed, and all 
useless offices abolished ; that it shall cease to usurp 
functions to which it has no title; that official mis- 
conduct, fraud, and corruption in elections, shall be 
rigorously unished, and that public virtue shall be 
upheld, and the want of it condemned, by the united 


voice of the people. 

Resolved, That we condemn without reserve the 
late action of Congress in granting additional sal: 
as unjust and unjustifiable, and demand its immedi- 
ate and unconditional repeal; and we denounce every 
member of Congress, whether Republican or Demo- 
crat, who supported the law, or received and retained 
money poe. thereby, and we especially denounce 
the conduct of President Grant in using the influence 
of his high position for its pas and whose offi- 
eial signature made it a Jaw; and also unqualifiedly 
condemn the action of the Republican nary of our 
State in paying for political party-work, and enrich- 
ing party-leaders, i raising the salary of public 
officers, and especially in raising that of the pres- 
ent Warden of our State-prison to $4,000, more than 
three times the salary of any former warden, and more 
than the salary of any other warden of any prison in 
New England, and more than that of the Chief-Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Judicial Court of our State. ~ 

Resolved, That the act of the President in setting 
wp, by the bayonet, a government in Louisiana not 
chosen by her people, and having no title whatever 


; have never 


to rule over them, was a flagrant violation of her 
rights, and of the Federal Constitution, and a union 
of the purse and sword in the hands of the same 
man, revolting to the spirit of our Lay ttre and 
dangerous alike to public and individual liberty. 

Resolved, That all attempts made to introduce into 
our American system of schools for the masses, the 
Prussian system of compulsory education, should 
command the serious investigation of our people, 
and the careful vigilance of our Legislature, 
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Resolved, That eve of the Government, be- 
ing in the hands of oR ublican party, they are 
justly responsible for the evils and wrongs in bogie 
jon and administration of which the country com- 
lain, including the seduction of Democratic mem- 
rs of Congress to the corrupt schemes of the Re- 
publican party to rob the people of their money. 
Resolved, That under the time-honored Demoeratio 
banner, with this declaration of principles on its 
folds, we engage in the conflict, and we earnestly 
appeal to the patriotic men of every class, without 
re ~ to party —S past diffe ag to unite 
with us on terms of perfect equality, in the struggle 
to rescue the Government from the hands of distion- 
est men, and redeem it from the flood of corruption 
which threatens its ruin. 


The Repulican State Convention, cones 
1,246 delegates, met in Bangor on the 19th 
June, and after nominating Nelson Dingley, Jr., 
for the office of Governor, adopted the follow: 
ing platform of principles: 
Resolved, As the principles of the Republican 

ty, heretofore dipteased fa its ate in perl 
to State and national affairs, it is declared that events 
have proved that their practical enforcement is es- 
sential to the welfare of the State and nation, and 
the maintenance of the interests, rights, and liberties 


of fet ag 

, That in view of the fact that the Repub- 
lican party has so met the vital issues of the past 
twelve years as to secure the support of a vast pre- 
ponderance of the patriotism and intelligence of the 
nation, it has fairly won of itself the right to the title 
of being the true reform party of the country, 

Resolved, That the Republicans of Maine demand 
at the hands of those they have chosen to conduct 
the affairs of the nation and State rigid economy, to 
the end that taxes may be reduced as rapidly as is 
consistent with good government. 

Resolved, That this convention protests the 
granting of another acre of the public domain to rail- 
road or other corporations, and we further declare 
against any grant of the national credit for a national 
eatvee tags in the building of canals or railroads, 

elieving that the direct tendency of that policy is 
toward prodigality and corruption, 

Resolved, That we heartily applaud the active 
measure of the late Congress in ferreting out and ex- 
posing corruption, and we have seen with profound 
regret in the disclosures made thereby evidence of 
political and official corruption, and the abuse of re- 
sponsible positions by men of all political parties, 
and we demand pure official conduct and the punish- 
ment of unfaithful men, who, having betrayed the 
confidence freely extended to them, shall not be 
shielded from the disgrace of their acts by ~ arti- 
sanship of ours, and we denounce all Credit Mobilier 
transactions, whatever be their power. 

Resolved, That the Republicans of Maine denounce 
the recent action of Congress known as the yee 

b, increasing the salaries of its members, ani 
especially its retroactive feature, by which near 
$5,000 were voted to each member for services al- 
ready paid, as a gross violation of the pledges of the 
last national Convention, and demand the imme- 
diate and unconditional repeal of an act so disgrace- 
ful to Congress and odious to the people. 

Resolved, That the practiee of loading the appro- 
priation bills essential to the support of the Govern- 
ment with objectionable legislation in the shape of 
amendments toward the close of the session; is a 
prolific source of abuse, and a fraud upon the people, 
and its reform is urgently demanded. 

lved, That we recognize as a growing evil that 
should be uprooted the increase of private legisla- 
tion, both in the Legislatures of the States and in 
the national Congress, consuming the time that 
should be given to purely public interests, building 
up thereby overgrown corporations and monopolies, 
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and giving rise to lobbies which tend to bring into 
: je both natioual and State Legislatures. 

‘ved, That the thanks of the people of Maine 
are due Hon. Sidney Perham for the fidelity and 
ability with which he has filled the Executive chair 
for the last three years; and further 

That this convention presents to the peo- 
ple serra ape Nelson Dingley, ae a swollaasn of 
unspo re aati, guis’ S services 
in the public affairs of our State, and capable of fill- 
ing the Executive chair with the wisdom and ability 

by the first office in the State. 


Mr. Dingley, who became the successful can- 

i and is, therefore, the present Govern- 
or of Maine, was born in Durham, Andros- 
coggin County, in 1832. He uated at Dart- 
mouth: ey in 1855, and was admitted to 
the bar the following year. He entered, how- 
ever, the profession of journalism the same 
year at pop iaom, Giteeduintly became the 
proprietor of the Lewiston Journal, and has 
since continued as its editor. Soon after en- 
tering upon his professional career, Mr. Ding- 
ley was elected to the State Legislature, and 
was subsequently returned six times, In 1863 
and 1864 he was elected Speaker of the Lower 
House. He isan earnest friend of education, 
and has labored zealously to promote the in- 

rial interests of the State. 

At the election held in September, the total 
number of votes cast was 80,580, of which Mr. 
Dingley received 45,674, Mr. Titcomb, 82,816, 
and Mr. Williams, the Reform candidate, 2,090. 
The present State government is entirely Re- 
publican, and_is composed as follows: Gov- 
ernor, Nelson Dingley, Jr. ; Secretary of State, 
George G. Stacey; Treasurer, William Cald- 
well; Land Agent, Parker B. Burleigh ; At- 
torney-General. H. M. Plaisted; Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools, Warren Johnson. 
gn composition of the Legislature is as fol- 

S$: 


PARTIES. | Senate. | House. |Joint Ballot. 
Demoorste?-r2002002020 * ‘a 'S 
Independent...2.0.0000005003} 7 8 8 

Republican majority... 29 | 85 85 
The receipts of the State Treasury during 


the year en ing December 81, 1878, including 
$379,762.08 on hand December 81, 1872, were 
$1,798,884.45, and the expenditures during the 
same period $1,362,453.77, leaving a balance 
of $436,430.68 in the Treasury at the close of 
the year, most of which will be needed to 
meet obligations of the State that will mature 
at an early date. Of the receipts, $131,293 
was the tax on savings-banks, $3,666 interest 
on deposits, $2,180 duty on commissions, $1,- 
111 balance paid into the State Treasury by 
the Insurance Commissioner, $986 license fees 
from hawkers and peddlers, and nearly all the 
remainder, reaching about $1,250,000, was from 
direct taxation. Of the expenditures, $4380,- 
566 was on account of interest, and $214,708 
on account of sinking fund and principal of 
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public debt; and about $40,000 for pensions 
of soldiers and aid to soldiers’ orphans, making 
a direct expenditure of about $685,274 arising 
from the late war. The sum of $374,978 was 
also paid from the State Treasury to towns for 
common. school purposes, and reduced muni- 
cipal taxation to that extent. This left about 
$800,000 as the expenditures for general State 
purposes, 

hat portion of the public debt which fell 
due in 1873 and was presented to the Treasury, 
amounting to $49,000, has been paid; and the 
sinking fund, for the redemption of the debt 
as it become due, has been increased dur- 
ing the year to $1,255,746. After deducting 
the sinking fund, the State debt on the 1st of 
January, 1874, was $5,882,654, a reduction of 
$284,499 yoda the past year, and of $2,366,- 
746, or more than one-fourth since the close 
of the war. At the present rate of accumula- 
tion of the sinking fund, according to Goy- 
ernor Dingley, the State debt will be met as 
it matures and entirely extinguished in 1889. 
The same official suggests that ‘as the sinking 
fund invested in the United States and State 
securities is already over $1,225,000, and is 
constantly increasing, whether some additional 
provision for its oversight and security would 
not be advisable.” . 

Up to the present time almost the only re- 
source of the State to meet both ordinary and 
extraordinary expenditures has been direct 
taxation. In 1878 the State tax was five 
mills on the dollar, but it is the opinion of the 
State Treasurer that the tax for 1874 may be 
reduced to four and a half mills, provided the 
Legislature shall make no unusual appropria- 
tions. The Governor suggests the expediency 
of devising some meitiod: other than direct 
taxation to secure a part of the revenue re- 
quired for State expenditures, so that there 
may be a still farther reduction in the rate of 
taxation. 

The character and efficiency of the public 
schools of the State have been materially im- 

roved by the increase in school-money aris- 
ing from the State mill-tax and the tax on say- 
ings-banks; the improvement in methods of 
teaching growing largely out of the work of 
the normal schools, and the marked influence 
of the free high-school system above described. 
The success of this system has surpassed the 
utmost expectations of its warmest friends. 
From the 1st of March to the end of the year, 
150 free high-schools in 188 different cities, 
towns, and plantations, representing every 
county in the State, have been maintained from 
one to three terms each. These schools have 
been supported by municipal appropriations to 
the amount of $83,523, and State aid to the 
amount of $29,134, and have been attended 
by 10,286 pupils. 

The system has proved especially successful 
in sparsely-settled districts and small towns. 

The aggregate expenditures for public schools 
during the past school-year amounted to 
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$1,000,596 exclusive of the amount oe 
for school-buildings and free high-schools, Of 
this sum $625,618 were directly contributed 
by towns, and $374,978 by the State. 

“Tfto this sum,” says Governor Dingley, 
“should be added the annual expenditures for 
school-buil 
schools, and ege of iculture and Me- 
chanie Arts, and the public and private ex- 
penditures for those academies, seminaries, 
and higher institutions of learning which sup- 
plement our educational system and confer 
such lasting benefits on the State, there can 
be little doubt that the amount would reach a 
million and a half dollars.” 

The earnings of the convicts of the State- 
prison during the year ending November 30, 
1873, defrayed the expenses of the institution 
during that period and yielded to the State a 
net profit of $2,084. The trustees of the Re- 
form School ask for an appropriation of $20,- 
000 to make such changes in the building as 
will enable them to separate the boys com- 
ae for offenses of Siedite ar 
ing the year 593 persons, including 274 females, 
were under treatment in the Insane Hospital. 
Of the patients in the hospital at the close of 
the year, 51 were supported by the State, 299 
were receiving State aid of $1.50 per week, 
and 61 were supported by their friends at the 
rate of $3.75 or $7.00 per week; according to 
accommodations. Since the opening of the 
hospital in October, 1840, 4,215 patients have 
been admitted, of whom 3,804 have been dis- 
charged; 1,709 recovered ; 734improved ; 614 
unimproved, and 747 have died. Two of the 
three commissioners of a proposed new In- 
sane Hospital, eee by the last Legisla- 
ture have repo’ in favor of erecting on the 

resent hospital-grounds in Augusta a new 
ospital at an estimated cost of $150,000, and 
with accommodations for 100 patients. 

During the year the State has expended 
about $14,000 in educating 55 deaf and dumb, 
and 11 blind beneficiaries. The cost of sup- 
Porting insane State paupers has reached the 
sum of $3,500, and of paupers in unincorpo- 
rated places, $6,000. 

The enterprise of founding a Swedish colony 
in Aroostook, which was begun in 1870,is re- 
ported to have become successful. The spot 
selected was called New Sweden, where in 
1870, 50 Swedes, aided by the State, sett] 
and where the colonists now number 600, an 
occupy an area of 20,000 acres of land. In 
September, 1873, all State aid to the Swedes 
ceased, since which time the colony has been 
self-sustaining. There are at present no 
American ci and consequently no muni- 
cipal organization in New Sweden, and there 
can be none for two years, at the expiration of 
which time 188 Swedes, who have already 
taken the necessary preliminary steps, will be- 
come American citizens. A school is main- 
tained, in which the chief study is the English 
language. The Commissioner of Immigration 
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is of opinion that the colony will prosper, and 

will attract a still 

Sweden. He recommends that the care of the 

ag roperty in New Sweden be transferred 

Saw d Agent, and that the act establish- 
C) 


Commissioner of Immigration be re- 


The number of savings-banks in Maine is 
fifty-six, with deposits amounting to $29,556,- 
523. e whole number of depositors was 
91,398, who had on deposit an ay: of $323. 
The assets of the bank, as com with the 
preceding year, were as follows: 


ASSETS. 1872. 1878. 
Invested in U.S. bonds.....| $1,268,701 
sr eGiate of Maine bends. | *suvon Gol“ sritaes 


The total length of railroads in the State is 


given ye Railroad Commissioners at 900 
miles. No nef prety been opened for 
passenger-tra l ® year, ex ; 
the Boston and Maine extension to Ponbande 
The Somerset road from West Waterville has 
been opened for freight thirteen miles, to the 
north side of the river at Norridgew: The 
Lewiston & Auburn branch is near] ed. 
The Bucksport & Bangor R. well 
under way, and will be completed during 1874. 
It isto connect with the European & North 
American road at B: r. 

The last few years have witnessed a won- 
derful expansion in the manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and mining industries of the State. In 
the manufacture of cotton there has 
been an increase since 1870 in the capital in- 
vested of $2,542,315, or more than dR 
cent.; the increase of product has exceeded 
five per cent., and of operatives twelve per 
cent, The total number of cotton-factories 
in the States is 27, which produced during 1878 
goods to the amount of $12,427,670, Five new 
companies are about to go into operation. 
Boots and shoes are produced by 112 estab- 
lishments, with a capital of $1,863,964. Since 
1870 there has been an increase of over 180 
per cent. in the value of the annual produe- 
tion. The chief centres of this industry are 
Auburn, Portland, and Bangor, There are 
sixty-one establishments for tanning and cur- 
rying leather, with a total capital of $1,529,- 
880, and an annual production valued at 
$3,187,300. Returns from 329saw-mills show 
a total capital of $4,005,000 invested in the 
lumber interest, with an annual production of 
$5,184,445. The total number of lumber-mills 
in the State is 1,109, of which the annual 
production is estimated at $10,000,000, Twen- 
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ty-four ice establishments during the year cut 
and packed 801,000 tons of ice, valued at 
$522,000. In the fishing industry 861 vessels 
are employed, the total value of the product 
ex $800,000. The value of the manu- 
factures of wool during the past year was 
$7,000,000; leather, $4,000,000; paper, $3,- 
000,000; flour and grist-mill products, $2,225,- 
000; iron, cast and forged, $2,500,000; ma- 
chinery, $2,500,000 ; edge-tools, nearly $750,- 
000; oil-cloths, $1,500,000; bricks, $500,- 
000; fertilizers, nearly $80,000; menhaden 
and kerosene oils, $500,000; canned products 
of the soil and sea, $1,750,000; granite quar- 
ried, $4,500,000 ; lime, $1,800,000. 

One of the most encouraging signs of pros- 
perity was the great revival in shi “building, 
which developed itself in 1873. ring the 
year there were built 276 vessels, with an ag- 

eee of 89,817 tons, and valued at 

500,000, This was more than doublethe ton- 

nage of 1872, and nearly as large as that of any 
one of nod.) rous years before the war. 

The value of the agricultural produc- 
tions for 1878 is nearly $57,000,000; manu- 
factured and industrial products, $96,000,000, 
an increase of 22 per cent. within three y 
making the total value of the agricultural an 
mechanical productions, $152,750,798. The 
total wealth of the State, valued oh a cash 


basis, is $242,808, 688, an increase since 1870 of 
$17,985,828. 


MALLORY, Sreruen R., a Southern po- 
litical leader, former U.S. Senator, born in 
Nassau, N.B., in 1810; died at Pensacola, 
Fla., November 16, 1873. He was the son of 
a sea-captain of Bridge Conn., who died 
s sorts ee} at Key West with La mo 
the widow and son, remaining, opened a hote 
there. He was educated in New York and 
Connecticut, and returning to Key West, 
studied law, and was admitted to the bar of 
Florida in 1833. He became County Judge 
for Monroe County, and Judge of Probate, and 
also received from President Jackson the ap- 
erred of inspector of customs at Key 

est. In 1845 he was appointed by President 
Polk to the lucrative office of collector of that 
port. He was a delegate to the Nutional Con- 
vention in 1850, and the following year was 
elected to the U. S. Senate by the Florida 
Legislature, and reélected in 1857, serving 
until the secession of his State in Jan) 7 
1861, when he was formally expelled. He 
was an active agent in promoting secession, 
having been one of the Southern Senators 
who held a secret consultation at Washington 
for the purpose of organizing a confederacy. 
During the civil war he held the post of 
Secretary of the Confederate Navy, in which 
his duties were almost nominal. At the close 
of hostilities he was arrested and held as a 
prisoner of State until March, 1866, when he 
was released on parole. 1867 he was 
pardoned by President Johnson, and since that 
time had lived mostly in retirement. 
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MANZONI, Count Atessanpro, an Italian 
poet and novelist, born at Milan, March 8, 
1784; died in Rome, May 22, 1873. He has 
by some writers been confounded with the 
radical Republican leader, Count Manzoni of 
Florence, who was in 1849 associated in a 
triumvirate with Guerrazzi and Montanelli in 
that city; but the two were not even near 
kinsmen. Count Alexander Manzoni’s father, 
though a count, was not educated, but his 
mother was a daughter of the famous publicist 

ia, whose treatise on “ Pains and Punish- 
ments” excited so much attention, and his 
eee came largely under his influence. 

e was educated at Milan and Pavia, and 
while he had imbibed from his grandfather the 
Voltairean philosophy, the poetic side of his 
nature put him in sympathy with Alfieri, 
Monti, and Foscolo. In 1805 he went ‘with 
his mother to Paris; the name of Beccaria in- 
troduced him to the society of the younger 

hilosophers of the Voltairean school, such as 

olney, Garat, Tracy, and Fauriel. His first 
poem, produced in 1806, under these influences, 
was in blank verse, and inspired by the sudden 
death of a friend. It was entitled “ In morte di 
Carlo Imbonati.” A beautiful passage in this 
seems to have been the motto and watchword 
of his subsequent life. It was that beginning, 
“Non far tregua coi vili; il santo vero,” ete. 
It may be thus translated, ‘‘ To make no com- 
pact with meanness; never to betray the sacred 
truth; and never to utter a word which shall 
encourage vice, or which shall ridicule virtue.” 
He returned to Milan in 1807, and married the 
next year Louisa Henrietta Blondel, the daugh- 
ter of a Genevese banker. In 1809 appeared 
his mythologic poem, ‘‘ Urania.” It was at 
this time that he met with that spiritual change 
which transformed him into a new being. 
Through the instructions of his grandfather, 
and the philosophical teachings of his Parisian 
friends, he had grown up from boyhood an 
infidel, perhaps an atheist; but his wife had 
become a devout convert to Catholicism, and 
he was drawn to the same faith by the feeling 
of the absolute need of his soul for a faith in 
which it could rest. He signalized his con- 
version by the publication, in 1810, of a col- 
lection of lyric pieces of the most lofty and 
fervent character on the Nativity, the Passion, 
the Resurrection, and Ascension of our Lord. 
For ten years Manzoni published nothing 
more; pre fs his pe me verre: 
tragedy, ‘il Conte di Carmagnola,” which drew 
from Goethe and Schiller the highest com- 
mendations, though severely criticised in some 

uarters. He replied to his critics in a digni- 
fled letter written in French, ‘“‘ Upon the Unity 
of Time and Place in Composition.” In 1828, 
he published a second tragedy, ‘‘ Adelchi,” of 
great merit and beauty, into which he had in- 
troduced very freely (as indeed he had done to 
some extent in his previous tragedy) the an- 
cient choruses. Between the two, he had 
published an ode on the death of Napoleon, 
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entitled “The Fifth of May,” in which he 
eulogized somewhat extravagantly the French 
Emperor. But the work by which Manzoni 
will be best known was his romance “ J Pro- 
messi Sposi” (The Betrothed), published in 1827. 
This novel, under the guise of a village love- 
story, gives a complete and beautiful picture of 
Italian life in the seventeenth century. In the 
rfection of its portraiture, the vividness of 
ts creations, and the exquisite beauty and 
chasteness of its style, no fiction of Continental 
Europe compares with this charming story. 
It has been translated into every sangunae of 
Europe, and is as popular to day as when first 
ater To an illustrated edition of it pub- 
hed in 1842, the author added “ The History 
of the Infamous Colonna,” in which, like his 
grandfather, he discussed some of the highest 
questions of social economy and criminal law. 
After the success of this great work was estab- 
lished, Manzoni never attempted any thing 
more in the way of fiction. A most tender 
husband and father, he refused for nearly thirty 
yetm to be drawn away from the delights of 
ome, the society of those dear to him, and his 
favorite studies. Neither political station, 
peace nor war, fame nor glory, had any attrac- 
tions for him.’ But during this period he was 
visited with severe afflictions; two wives and 
all his children (four in number) were succes- 
sively taken from him by death—and in 1856, 
at the age of seventy-two, he was left alone, 
In 1860 he was appointed a Senator of the 
kingdom of Italy. He had not in his latter 
ears written any thing except an “ Essay on 
oad Points in the History of the Lombards,” 
but in 1884 he had been roused by what he 
deemed an unjust imputation on the moral 
influence of the Catholic Church, in Sismondi’s 
“Ttalian Republics,” to defend it in a tract 
entitled “Observations on Catholic Morals.” 
So pure was his diction, and so thorough his 
mastery of the best forms of Italian speech, 
that when eighty-four years of his age he was 
appointed, with the assistance of Signor Roger 
Bongui, to report on the best means of establish- 
ing a unity of language in the new kingdom of 
Italy, taking the Florentine dialect as a basis, 
MARRIAGE-LICENSES. The laws in 
force in the several States and Territories of 
the United States, in relation to births and mar- 
riages, have been collected by the State De- 
artment at Washington, and present the fol- 
owing results : 
Alabama.—There must be a license to 
from the Judge of Probate; certificate of the 
marriage returned to him and recorded in his 
office. No registry of births. 
Arkansas.—No license; but the 
solemnizing must return a certificate to the 
clerk of the court for the county, who shall 
record it. No registry of births. 
California,.—No license required; but per- 
sons solemnizing must keep a record and trans- 
mit it to the county recorder, who shall re- 
cord it. No registry of births. 
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Connecticut.—License must be had from 
the town clerk; certificate returned to town 
registrar, and by him recorded. No registry 
5s amine 

woare.—A m. must 
or bans published in church. Persons lve 
nizing must keep a record, and once a year 
transmit copy to recorder of county, who 
records it. No registry of births. 

Florida.—License for marriage to be issued 
by clerk of county; certificate of, returned 
» ig and he records it. No registry of 

rt 

Georgia.—License for marriage issued 
ordinary of*the county; certificate return 
to him, and he records it, No registry of 
births. 

IUinois—Bans must be published two 
weeks in church, or license obtained from 
county clerk; in either case certificate to be 
returned to eat f party solemnizing, and by 
the clerk recorded. No registry of births. 

Indiana.—No license required ; but certifi- 
cate of, must be returned to county clerk, and 
by him recorded. No registry of births. 

Towa.-—License must be had from the co 
clerk, and party solemnizing must return cer- 
tificate to clerk, who records it. No registry 
of births. 

Kansas.—No license is required ; but certifi- 
cate to be returned to the county clerk by 
the person solemnizing, and to be recorded by 
the clerk. No registry of births. 

Kentucky.—There must be alicense, or pub- 
lication notice, filed in clerk’s office ; certifi- 
cate to be returned to the registrar of births, 
deaths, and marriages, who is to record it. 
While there is a haya in this State a mode 
of registering births, as there is no provision 
requiring persons to report birth, the law is, 
to a great extent, a dead letter. 

Louisiana.—The parish judge issues a license 
and the certificate is returned to that officer, 
and he records it. No He yt of births. 

Maine—The town clerk issues license, or 
publication of bans in church; the party 
solemnizing the marriage keeps record, and 
makes return to the town clerk within a 
year; clerk records it. No ay ants of births. 

Maryland.—The clerk of Orphans’ Court 
issues license; the certificate is returned to 
him, and he records it. No registry of births. 

Massachusetts.— Parties intending to marry 
must file notice with the clerk, after which he 
issues license; and certificate is returned to 
the town yg who records it. Inhabit- 
ants of this State going out of the State to 
marry, in order to evade law, marriage de- 
clared void. No registry of births. 

Michigan,.—License issued b bape nS clerk, 
and certificate returned to him; rk re-: 
cordsit. No ry of births. 

Minnesota.—No license; but the minister 
or magistrate who performs ceremony must 
examine one of the parties, on oath, as to 
whether the proposed marriage is such as the 
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‘religious or town 
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law allows; certificate of oath and marriage 
returned to the county clerk for record. No 
registry of births. 

Missouri.—License by cler! 
returned to him for record. 
births. 


and certificate 
0 registry of 

Mississippi.—License issued by Registrar of 
Orphans’ Court, and certificate returned to 
him for record. No ~ of births. 

New Hampshire.—The intention to marry 
must be published at three meetings, either 
; certificate of 
town clerk of such publication is the license ; 
it is returned tohim and recorded. No regis- 
try of births. 

New Jersey.—No license is required; but 
certificate of marriage to be returned to town 


clerk, and by him recorded. No regis of 
births. ¥ 


New York.—No license is required; but 
certificate of marriage must be returned to the 
arp of births, marriages, and Geaths ; pro- 

ision is also made for the return of all births, 
but not generally enforced. 

North Carolina.—License to be issued by 


prea ja . ad and the Me ves re- 
turned to clerk, who records it. © regi 
of births. om inte 


Nebraska.—Tudge of Probate issues license, 
and certificate is returned to that officer, and 
he records it. No registry of births. 

Nevada,—No license required ; certificate 
returned to county clerk, who records it. 


No of births. 
Ovo. Bans may be published in church, or 


alicense from clerk of county court, to whom, 
in either case, certificate is returned for rec- 
ord. No of births. 

Oregon.—No license is required; but cer- 
tificates returned for record to recorder of the 
county court. No registry of births. 

Pennsyloania.—No license required; but 
the person solemnizing the marriage must keep 
record. No registry of births. 

Rhode Island.—No license required; but 
return must be made by person solemnizing 
jae: to town clerk for record. No regis- 
try of births. 

South Carolina.—License from the clerk of 
the county court, and return made to him for 
record. No of births. 

Tennessee —License from clerk of county 
court, and return of certificate to him for rec- 
ord. No registry of births. 

Texas.—License from clerk of Probate Court, 
and return of certificate to him for record. No 
registry of births. 

Vermont.—Publication in either church or 
town meeting; certificate returned to town 
elerk for record. No registry of births. 

Virginia.—License from the county court, 
and return of certificate to the court for record. 
No registry of births. 

West Virginia.—License from clerk of the 
county court; certificate returned to that 
officer for record. No registry of births. 
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Wisconsin.—P ersons solemnizing to examine 
one of the parties on oath ; to make certificate 
and return the same to the county clerk for 
record. 

Colorado.—No marriage-license ired ; 
but certificate to be returned by the naar sol- 
emnizing to the clerk of the county for record. 
No registry of births. In this Territory if a 
married man dies without a will or issue, all 
his property, real and personal, goes to his 
widow. 

Dakota.—No marriage-license required, and 
no record kept. Judges, justices of the peace, 
and ministers of the gospel, may solemnize. 
No registry of births. 

Idaho.—No license required; but party 
solemnizing must, within three months, re- 
turn certificate of, to county recorder for 
record, No registry of births. 

Utah.—No license required, and no registry 
of either marriages or births. 

We .—No license required; but cer- 
tificate to be returned by the party solemniz- 
ing to the county recorder for record. No 
registry of births. ; 

New Mexico.—No license required, and no 
registry of marriages or births. 

the several States and Territories penal- 
ties are imposed by the statutes for a failure 
to comply with the requirements as to license 
or return of the certificate—in some cases 
against the parties to the contract, in other 
cases against the party solemnizing the mar- 
riage, and in some instances against all par- 
ties; but in none of the States or Territories 
is the marriage null and void because of a 
pre grace: with the requirements of the 
statute. 

MARYLAND. The report of the Oon- 
troller of the Treasury Department for the 
year ended September 30, 1878, shows that 
the total receipts from all sources during the 
year were $2,482,677.48, which, added to the 
balance at the end of the fiscal year 1872, viz., 
$339,171.10, make the total amount in the 
Treasury during the fiscal year 1878, $2,771,- 
848.58; $301,125 was derived from the issue 
of the Maryland loan authorizéd by act of 
1872, chapter 366; $65,082.50 was realized 
from the sale of $65,000 of Maryland Defense 
Loan, issued to reimburse the Treasury for 
bounties formerly paid in excess of receipts 
from the county funds. This latter sum was 
paid to the Southern Maryland Railroad Com- 
pany, in pursuance of the act of 1868, chapter 
454, The receipts from ordinary sources were 
but $1,814,348.96, which is less than the rev- 
enue from ordinary sources during the year 
1872 by the sum of $62,020.48. The receipts 
have fallen below the estimates, because a 
number of the railroad companies, coal com- 
panies, and national banks, are still resisting 
the taxes imposed by law. A large item has 
been lost to the Treasury in the failure of the 
last Legislature to impose a license upon 
sample traders. The revenue from this source 
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in 1871 amounted to $44,253, but the law im- 
posing the license being defective, because in- 
operative, and the bill framed to cover the 
defect failing to be passed, that item of rev- 
enue has been lost to the State for the past 
two years. 

The total disbursements amounted to $2,- 
287,038, being less than the total expenditures 
for 1872 by the sum of $63,615.70. Among 
the disbursements were $453,296 expended in 
the redemption of the debts of the State, and 
$152,500 devoted to the payment of the State's 
subscription to the stock of railroad companies 
in Charles and St. Mary’s Counties, under the 
act of 1868; leaving $1,681,242 as the expen- 
ditures for ordinary p The balance 
in the Treasury at the end of the fiscal year 
was $484,810. 

The egate debts of the State for which 
interest has to be provided, on September 30, 
1873, were $10,741,215. The State holds in 

roductive assets $4,522,043 ; leaving the State 
vebt over and above its assets, estimated as 
productive, $6,219,172. 

To meet this surplus of debts, however, 
there are: unproductive assets amounting to 
$21,608,694.51. 

It is expected that the indebtedness of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Coal Company to the 
State, accounting the original investments and 
accrued interest, and comma, 8 $20,136,- 
253.97, will, before many years, be transferred 
from the schedule of unproductive assets to 
that of interest-paying securities, and thus 
there will be furnished a fund from which 
ample means will be obtained to retire the 
public debt, and leave a large balance over and 
above all the liabilities of the State. This 
anticipation is supported by the marked in- 
crease of the revenues of the company during 
the past year. The revenue that accrued 
from all sources from June 1, 1872, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1873, was $817,652. The net revenue 
during this period was $450,397, while that for 
the period from June 1, 1870, to November 
80, 1871, was $410,437, showing an increase 
in favor of 1878 of $89,960. The amount paid 
on account of the company from June 1, 1872, 
to November 30, 1873, was $415,620. 

Under the decision of the Court of Appeals, 
the surplus revenues are to be used, first, to 
pay the repair bonds, and then to pay the 
overdue coupons on the preferred construction 
bonds; after the overdue interest has been 
liquidated, the accrued interest on these bonds 
must be paid; then $5,000 per year to the 
holders of the bonds issued to the ereditors 
of the Potomac Company; then the sinking 
fund for the | mabye of the principal of the 
preferred bonds, as prescribed by the 5th sec- 
tion of the act of 1844. : 

And after the above payments shall have 
been made, the entire surplus revenue shall 
be applied to the discharge of the principal 
and interest of the liens and claims of the 
State of Maryland. 
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All of the repair bonds, inclading overdue 
and accruing interest, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $482,968.38, have been paid the 

nds destroyed. 

Of the preferred constraction bonds issued 
under the act of 1844, the principal is $1,- 
699,500; the whole amount app: on 
account of overdue coupons on the bonds 
since December, 1871, was $584,850; of which 
amount, as heretofore the present 
management has appropriated $407,880; and 
there yet remains due and unpaid the interest 
from July 1, 1858, amounting to, including 
cou due to Jannary 1, 1874, $ 585, 

Should the revenues of the Company 
continue to justify the retirement of the over- 
due coupons, in the same manner as at — 
it will take, as the above ong show, 
about eight years to pay off the overdue inter- 
est on these pref construction bonds, and” 
put the State in condition to receive some in- 
piri on its large investments in this valuable 
work, 

In accordance with the law passed by the 
Legislature at its last session, there has been 
established in the office of the Controller a 
bureau known as the Insurance Department, 
and an Insurance Commissioner has been ap- 
pointed. The last report of the commissioner 
gives full tabular statements of the condition 
and standing of the various insurance com- 
panies doing business in the State. It also 
shows that the increase of the revenue from 
licenses from foreign insurance companies for 
1872 over that of 1871 was $20,617.78, and for 
the year 1873 over 1872 $17,970.89, showing 
an increase of $38,588.67 for the two years. 

The report of the State Board of Education 
shows an increase in the number of schools, 
teachers, and pupils, over that of the preced- 
ing year. The Governor refers to the im- 
portance of normal training, and recommends 
the appointment of a board composed of the 
Governor, the Attorney-General, and the prin- 
cipal of the State Normal School, to select a 
site on which to “erect a building suitable for 
the purposes of the school and worthy of the 
liberality of the State.” At present the school 
is held in a rented building. The ‘ Maryland 
Agricultural recto, 5 to which has been 
transferred the land-scrip granted by the act 
of Congress of July 2, 1862, for the establish- 
ment of colleges for the promotion of agricult- 
ure and the mechanic arts, is satisfactorily 
peennine its part in the cause of education. 
t is eggs to lay at the college a founda- 
tion for a colony of English farm-hands, by 
engaging some pioneers in the work w the 
farm, and thus establishing a nucleus for such 
immigrants to cluster around, and then to dis- 
tribute them among the farmers of the State. 
“It is plain,” says Governor Whyte, ‘that a 
new system of agriculture must be ad in 
Maryland. It is hardly possible for our ers 
to grow grain in competition with the agri- 
culturiste of the West, and it will be far more 
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judicious to turn our lands to other and more 
remunerative culture. This will require skilled 
labor, in the production of fruits and garden- 
stuff, for which our soil is i prin adapted. 
A similar colony of Swedes has been succéss- 
fully established in the State of Maine, and, 
considering the immense volume of English 
immigration promised the coming spring, it 
will be madness to lose the opportunity of 
turning some of it to our doors. I earnestly 


_press this matter et bes ‘attention, and rec- 
be 


ommend that some granted to the trus- 
tees of the college in furthering their laudable 
undertaking.” 

The appropriation by the Legislature at its 
last session of $50,000 for the establishment 
of schools for colored children has resulted 
beneficially in some quarters, but there is 
reason to believe that in other sections it has 
not been judiciously applied. An investigation 
into this subject is deemed desirable by the 
Executive. An important adjunct to the gen- 
eral system of schools for colored children is 
afforded by the colored normal school which 
is progressing very satisfactorily. 

1873 the Maryland penitentiary, for the 
first time in its history, became self-sustaining, 
the earnings for the year ending November 3d 
having exceeded the expenditures by $5,638. 
The number of persons confined in the city 
and county jails, supported at the public ex- 

nse and contributing nothing by way of 

abor in return, being in many instances idlers 

who commit or offenses for the very pur- 
pose of securing lodgings and pot igh in the 
jails, has recently increased to such an extent 
that the Governor suggests the propriety of 
establishing a house of correction for such 
prisoners, and also for the younger convicts 
who are now sentenced to the penitentiary. 

During the last two years the death-penalty 
has been carried into effect in seven instances, 
and two prisoners at the end of the year were 
under sentence awaiting execution. The Gov- 
ernor urges that “some provision should be 
made for the execution of felons which would 
prevent the indecent and shocking scenes which 
are so often attendant on these occasions,” 

The receipts on account of the Oyster Fund 
for the past fiscal year amounted to $65,490.- 
55, and the expenditures to $24,770.75, show- 
ing an excess of receipts of $40,719.80. The 
total receipts during 1878 exceeded those of 
1872 by $14,708.28. The laws controlling this 
interest do not seem to produce satisfactory 
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results; hence the Governor commends the 
entire subject to the prompt consideration of 
the Legislature, ‘‘as the troubles arising be- 
tween the clashing interests now engaged in 
the oyster-business may. culminate at some 
time in serious difficulty.” He says: ‘No in- 
genuity can devise a law which will be ac- 
ceptable to the diverse interests engaged in 
the oyster-trade. Certain it is, however, that 
no satisfaction, nor any approach to it, can be 
attained until material changes are made in 
the present ‘Oyster law,’ as it is commonly 
termed. It would be better to repeal absolute- 
ly the act of 1870, chapter 364, and remit the 
whole subject to the counties, as prior to 
1867, unless the boats of the police force are 
increased in number. If the present system 
of a general oyster police is continued, guard- 
boats should be placed in every locality where 
dredging is prohibited, and those places thus 
practically closed.” 

The importance of increasing the number of ° 
fish in the bay and rivers of the State is gen- 
erally admitted. Experienced pisciculturists 
have designated Maryland as a “celestial land 
for fishermen,” and it is their opinion that 
shad, herring, and rock, can be increased, by a 
little effort, to unlimited quantities. 

The successful introduction of the black bass 
into the Potomac is an incentive to prompt 
and effective action toward the increase of this 
food in other rivers of the State.. 

The attention of the Legislature is earnestly 
directed to what is regarded as one of the most 
objectionable features of the present constitu- 
tion, viz., the section of the article copied from 
the constitution of 1864, relating to a uniform 
registration of all the voters in the State. It is 
the opinion of the State officers that such a sys- 
tem tends to furnish the machinery for fraud 
more perfectly than any which could be devised, 
and that the purity of the ballot-box can be far 
better preserved by the entire repeal of this 
system, and by a division of the present elec- 
tion districts and wards into a larger number 
of voting-precincts, and by providing judges 
and inspectors of election who could subject 
the voter to full and close inquiry on the day 
of election. 

The annual report of the President of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, dated October 1, 
1873, shows the receipts, expenses, and net 
earnings of that pada eae and its various 
branches for the preceding year to have been 
as follows: 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROADS. 


Main stem, including the Winchester & Potomac, the Wash- 
ington & Strasburg B h 


Connty, and the Winchest 
and the ern Branch Road 


igke te Fier wear ee aannad Guinea’ 
ee! t burg more TOME wee eee 
Newark Somerset & Straitsville Railroad....... 


Fee eee w ener eenneane 


Earnings. Expenses. Net Earnings. 
ie 843 78 813,882 15 938.961 68 
$ ao iat 66 a 62 “ 282,380 04 
948,411 27 831,257 64 117,158 68 
1,045,447 62 975.447 13 70,000 49 
006 12 686,555 46 90,450 66 
47,364 79 46,654 61 710 18 
a 185,826 30 126,494 03 58,832 27 
..+| $15,695,541 54 | $10,187,052 64 $5,558,488 90 
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The revenues of the main stem and different 
branches were as follows: 


MARYLAND. 


and destined to have an im 
upon the commercial status of 


78 road is about meri stati finan. Th 


extends from Lower Canton the east- 


mt os ern and northeastern sections of Baltimore, 


burg & & Baltim: ‘siveus 47,364 79 
Rf a tine Bali Railroad, 180398 80 


Total for 187B.........s.00ssseeseenees $15,605,541 54 
otal for 1878.........s.seeeeccceeeeee "18,626,077 81 
FROTOROS: cnccny actos sha jeannions shee > $2,068,864 23 23 


The liabilities of the com: pany were reduced 
during the year $453,500 by the payment of 
the remainder of the second mort bonds 
of the Northwestern Virginia ad OCom- 
any (now the Parkersburg fecoah Railroad 
Fobenes’ which were guaranteed by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, and 
which matured January 1, 1878. The o “3 
sum was $1,000,000. é liabilities also 
the following increase, viz. : 
Preferred stock, second series, 6 per cent. 


pacer ODE LIOR MTNIGE 5 $15,100 00 

Sterling loan, redeemable in 1902, £1,700,000 
GW OER BOIL, 50. 0kinss secssiee..nenaeedl 8,228,000 00 
A A I aS AS a er $8,243,100 00 


The surplus fund of the company, which 

represents capital derived from earnings in 
vested in the various branch and connecting 
roads, and the great improvements which 
have been press! constructed on the 
main lin which is not represented by 
stock esa now amounts to $29,034,403. 
In the autumn of 1872, £700,000, and in Au- 

1873, £1,000,000, were negotiated i in Lon- 

on on satisfactory terms. The Metropolitan 

Branch road, from Point of Rocks to Wash- 

ington, forty-two miles, was opened for traflic 
on the 25th of May. 

The decision of the Superior Court of Balti- 
more, holding that the company were bound 
to pay the dividends on the State’s preferred pros 
stock in gold instead of currency, which the 
State contended it was entitled to receive up 


to January 1, 1870, has been reversed by the 4¢ 


Court of Ap The amount of the judg- 
pate entered in favor of the State 
y was $281,489.39 in gold, with inter- 
bi m March 1, 1872. The Court of A 
peals declared, in its inion, that “the six 
per cent. gnaranteed dividend was and is pay- 
able by the company in money generally, and 
not in gold specifically.” 

In the suit by the State against the same 
company, for the recovery of the one-fifth of 
the receipts from perenne Sate the Court 
of Ap having decided in favor of the State, 


judgment was duly entered in the Superior port. 


Court of Baltimore City on December 1, 1871, 
for $351,290.18, with interest from that date. 
Since then this case has been taken, by writ 
of error, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, where it was pending at the close of 
as “a 

, on witnessed the completion of the 
Uaios ailroad, a work of great magnitude, 


tthe defian 


and connects with the railroads passing through 
the city. The cost of the entire work was 
$2,500,000. The Great Union Tunnel cost 
$1,500,000; it is five-eighths of a mile long, 
is excavated from fifty to seventy feet deep, 
and is double-arched. By means of the Union 
Railroad and its various branches, coal can 
now be brought direct to deep water for Fate 
ment, and cars loaded with 

West can be emptied into elevators, The 
Western Maryland Railroad was also com- 
plee during the year, thus affording new 

ilities for an immense coal-traffic. 

The Democratic State Convention, for the 
nomination of a candidate for State Controller, 
and one for Olerk of the Court of Ap was 
held in Baltimore, August 12th. Levi N. Wool- 
ford, of Som was nominated for the for- 
mer tion, and James 8, Franklin, of An- 
napolis, was renominated for the latter. The 
following resolutions were adopted: 


That the Democratic Cénservative party 
of Maryland, in convention assem! reaffirm its 
Pan to long-established principles of the Democ- 


d he mnsti- 
pred authority of ft i up ars The loa Ms but 
insists upon a strict bay ag tigtgone of the Federal Con- 


pov gi meres 5a en te wed nee! of the re- 
serv. ts of the States and le; it — 
centralization as the most ins insidtous and dangero = 
enemy of popular right, and will continue to Se re 
it in every aia in which it may appear 5 it eile 
in the capacity of the wd ence fasten se Rh nag 
pool gen em ag wy nae justice to all nd ike 
opposed panes an rev every 
means in its r, special Iisa Tor for the 
benefit of ps cular interests which may ed gga 
robe cial to the many, and is pledged A 
beneficent and judicious F egislation, 
of the whole people. 
That the general departments of our Gov- 
ernment, legislative, suchas and executive, are in- 
nt in their several species under the Consti- 
tution, and any attempt 


by any one of them to usurp 
authority is destructive of fe of f 


errerenes. ht, bbe in 
ce of the one should 


gerous to civi: 
Resolved, That our tariff laws, sat 

forced by the Republican Dery re 

and injurious to The 

their revision with Suu view he dean 

not to tax the community 

interests. 


Resolved, That 
derived from the po 
measure tending 
mote the tending to imp of the labo 
receive ae and will 


and Sieerithinating i laws sent Sep the agricultural “ 


inert of the country have suffered, wad oa Lovely we eed 
pledge the best efforts of the party oe for them 
ress of their grievance: ual justice, 
Resolved, That still adhe e 
serving the public lands for ooal ath 
improve and till them, we deceeleal all 
lands by the be eae ye to inco' 
as an unscrupulous and dangerous waste of ths pe oabe 


rove nt aad 
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lie property, fully deserving the condemnation of all 
just and patriotic citizens. 

Resolved, That the late action of Congress, in en- 
acting a law for the increase of their own, and the 
salaries of other officers of the Government, is, in 
view of the depressed condition of the laboring tax- 
pa ers of the ee: pos whom the burden mostly 
falls, utterly unjustifiable, and its immediate and un- 
conditional repeal should be demanded by the people. 

Resolved, That as the D yal rosperity, and perpe- 


a pd the State would depend upon the virtue and 
intelligence of its people, we pledge our party to a 
liberal provision for the ext and improv t 


of the free-school system already auspiciously inan- 
rated by the Democratic Conservative party in this 


tate. 

Fesolved, That we recommend, and shall expect, 
the most rigid economy in every department of the 
State government, and we pledge our party toa 
careful scrutiny of official conduct, and the prompt 
and vigorous punishment of all official delinquencies. 

Stesolved, That, in presenting our platform of prin- 
ciples. and placing thereon candidates whose past 
record is an earnest of devotion to the time-hon- 
ored principles herein announced, we feel confident 
of the sympathy and support of all honest, patriotic 
citizens without regard to past differences, and we 
ask all who agree with us to unite in maintaining the 
honest integrity and dignity of our beloved State. 


The Republican State Convention assembled 
on the 12th of September in Baltimore, and 
adopted resolutions of adherence to the Re- 
publican principles; indorsing the administra- 
tion of President Grant, and expressing un- 
shaken confidence in his sterling integrity; 
favoring State and municipal reform; demand- 
ing of the incoming Legislature the passage 
of laws for equal taxation upon corporations 
and others; and favoring the extension of free 
schools. The last resolution was as follows: 
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Resolwed,—That we are anxious that the recent 
events and Prejudices of the past should be buried, 
and will welcome as the greatest public blessing a 
return of that good feeling which will enable the 
people of this State to judge of the measures, policy 
and candidates of political parties according to their 
merits alone. 

Hon. Henry H. Goldsborough was nominated 
for Controller, and John H. Price for Clerk 
of the Court of Appeals. 

The general State election for the choice of 
a Controller and a Olerk of the Court of Ap- 
peals, also for members of the State Senate 
and House of Delegates, was held November 
4th. The total number of votes cast for Con- 
troller was 139,319, of which Mr. Woolford 
received 79,651, and Mr. Goldsborough 59,668. 
The present State government is entirely 
Democratic, and comprises William Pinkney 
Whyte, Governor; R. 0. Hollyday,-Secretary 
of State; Levi Woolford, Controller; John 
W. Davis Treasurer; William R. Hayward, 
Land Commissioner. The Legislature is com- 
posed of the following members : 


PARTIES, Senate, | House. | Joint Ballot. 
Democrats......5.00..sceeenes 23 57 80 
Republicans... ..........0++0« 3 28 81 

Democratic majority..... 20 29 49 


Baltimore.—The municipal election in this 
city in 1878 resulted in the choice of Joshua 
Vansant, Democrat, as mayor, by a majority 
of 10,100 in a total vote of 35,402, over the 
Republican candidate, Mr. Carson. The City 
Council consists of nineteen Democrats and 


CITY OF BALTIMORE, FROM FEDERAL HILL. 


were $7,889,948, and the total disbursements 
$7,724,535. Both the receipts and disburse- 
ments include extraordinary items, and do not 
indicate either the revenue proper or the cur- 
rent expenses of the city government. The 


one Reformer in the first branch, and ten 
Democrats in the second branch. 

According to the report of Mayor Vansant, 
the receipts into the City Treasury of Balti- 
more for the year ending October 81, 1878, 
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funded debt of the city on the 81st of October, 
1873, was $27,108,925, being an increase of 
$1,144,500 over that of the corresponding date 
of the previous year. The guaranteed debt of 
the city was $2,648,500, —_ 81, 1872, and 
$1,995,000 October 31, 1873, ree, a de- 
crease during the year of $653,500. The ag- 
gregate funded and guaranteed debt, therefore, 
was on the 3lst of October, 1873, $29,103,925. 
In this total are included the loan to the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company, the Water 
and Park stock, the guaranteed debts of the 
York & Cumberland and the Union Railroad 
Companies, all of which regularly pay to the 
city the interest on the loans, stocks, and guar- 
antees. These amount to $11,172,566. The 
city, therefore, has to provide only for the pay- 
ment of interest on $17,931,359. 

As against this aggregate funded and guar- 
anteed debt, the city has securities, available 
assets, etc., amounting to $27,252,514, 

According to the report of the Oity Regis- 
trar, the floating debt of the city is $875,415, 
which is an increase since October 31, 1872, of 
$264,884, This has been caused by an increase 
of the expenses in several of the departments 
of the city government, by making appropri- 
ations of money not embraced in the tax levy, 
and by over-estimates in the matter of collec- 
tions upon the tax levy. ; 

While it is apparent, says the Mayor, that the ex- 
penses of theclty have ee inoreased, and that a 
necessity for fundi ng its debts exists, it is agreeable 
to know that important ends have been accomplished 
by the expenditures, and that “ there is something to 
show” therefor. The extension and improvement 
of Patterson Park; the wonmwer bn and the improv- 
ing of all the public squares ; the erection of school- 
houses and of station-houses; the making within a 
period of two years a ship-channel which it was sup- 
pom would require five times that measure of time 

> complete the extension of the water-works over 
tiie beautiful and fast-improving 
tion of the city ; the introduction of a new supply of 
water from the Gunpowder River that will, with the 
present sup pie 5 Jones’s Falls, be ample for a 
population o ,000 ; and the aid extended for the 
construction of a railroad through the fertile Vailey 
of Virginia, which, with its important connections, 
will bring to our doors the treasures of a rich soil, 
are measures that will prove beneficial to the city in 
every res are indleations of its B igh ne and 
gratifying tothe people of our goodly city. It is the 
waste of the means of the eerie that produces dis- 
content, not the proper application of such means. 

The construction of the new City Hall has 
been ng satisfactorily, and it is be- 
lieved that the building will be ready for oc- 
cupaney by the Ist of November, 1874. Its 
estimated cost is $2,500,000, and when com- 
pleted it will be in the opinion of many one of 
the most magnificent structures of the kind in 
the United States. 

The Corn and Flour Exchange reported the 
receipts of flour and grain during the year as 
follows: Flour, 1,312,612 bbls.; wheat, 2,810,- 
917 bushels; corn, 8,330,449 bnshels; rye, 
100,519 bushels; oats, 1,255,072 bushels. 

Baltimore is celebrated for its oyster and 
fruit packing trade. Within ten years the trade 


northwestern seo- 
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fiky Gres cngaged to tke eaten oP kel 
rms en of w 
peer oe cen Datta ier Ved to the 
packing of raw oysters. e year 
about 20,000,000 fs 2 of fruit and spestatles 
were packed, of which about one-third were 
eaches and the balance other varieties of 
it, berries, and vegetables. About 3,000,000 
bushels of oysters were steamed and hermetic- 
ally sealed. The season for mare seal- 
ing oysters commences about the Ist of Octo- 
ber, and continues until about the 1st of April. 
The packing of raw oysters is the 
branch of the business. The twenty firms en- 
gaged in this department packed during the 
year about 5,000,000 bushels of oysters. 

During pe Baltimore Faees i" Soh 
nary losses by fire. Amo e public buildings 
destroyed were the Hollida "Beret Theatre, 
the Museum building, the Church of the As- 
cension, the First English Lutheran and Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Churches, all of which, with 
one exception, were old and familiar land- 
marks. Several planing-mills and other 
manufactories were also destroyed. The year 
also witnessed the most serious conflagration 
that ever visited Baltimore; it occurred in 
July and involved the destruction of two 
churches, St. Alphonsus Hall, and about one 
hundred owenaie 

MASSACHUSETTS. The Legislature which 
had assembled early in January continued in 
session till June 12th, 170 days, the longest 
session ever held in the State, except those of 
1869 and 1870. During this time there were 
passed 885 acts and 71 resolves. Two matters 
which attracted general attention in the early 
days of the session were the election of e 
8. Boutwell as United States Senator, to fill the 
vacancy occasioned by the election of Henry 
Wilson to the vice-presidency; and the re- ~ 
fusal of the two Houses to rescind the resolu- 
tion by the extra session of 1872, cen- 
suring Charles Sumner for his action in rela- 
tion to flags of army regiments and the army 
register, 

George Sewall Boutwell was born in Brook- 
line, Mass., January 28, 1818, and at the age 
of eighteen the study of law. He entered 
political life in 1840, as an advocate of the 
election of Van Buren to the presidency, and 
between 1842 and 1851 he was seven times 
elected as a Democratic member from Groton 
to the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 
In 1851, by a coalition of Democrats and Free- 
Soilers he waselected Governor, and was re- 
elected to the same office in the following 
year. After the repeal of the Missouri Oom- 
promise in 1854 he left the Democratic party, 
and subsequently helped to organize the Re- 
poe party, with which he has since acted. 

n 1868 he became a member of Congress, and 
was twice retlected to that office. He was 
appointed Secretary of the United States’ 
Treasury in March 1869, and resigned that 
office after his election to the Senate. 


i 
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The question of consolidating several lines 
of railroads in the Commonwealth and vesting 
the control of the Hoosac Tunnel in the State, 
in order to constitute an unbroken through- 
line from Boston beyond the limits of the 
State, received a great deal of attention, both 
in and out of the Legislature. The legislation, 
howeyer, on this subject was confined to the 
passage of a Dill giving the Governor and 
Council power to expend $200,000 in com- 
pleting the tunnel and its approaches, and 


_ also containing a clause prohibiting the con- 


solidation of the Lowell and Fitchburg Rail- 
roads. The bill allowing the Eastern and the 
Boston & Maine Railroads to unite failed in 
the House, after having passed the Senate. 

The general railroad legislation consisted of 
a law concerning accidents, authorizing the 
commissioners to investigate their causes, and 
requiring notice of accidents to be given to 
them within twenty-four hours after the occur- 
rence of such accidents. The general railroad 
law was amended by providing that corpora- 
tions formed under it may reduce their capital 
under certain restrictions, and change the gauge 
of their road to narrow gauge. Accounts of rail- 
road and street railroad corporations are re- 

ired to be closed on the 30th of September. 

tate directors of railroads are to make an 
annual report to the Legislature, with sugges- 
tions as tg management, etc., and no member 
of the Legislature, and no person owning 
stock, shall, during the term for which he is 
chosen, be eligible to the office of State 
director. 

An act doing away with the power of cities 
and towns to legalize the sale of malt liquors 
was passed early in the session, and went into 
effect in May. “It brings the prohibitory 
law,” says one of the leading journals of the 
State, “ back to where it was in 1867, the only 
drawback, in the opinion of the friends of the 
statute, being the still-existing provision that 

thecaries may sel]. A bill to do away with 
this failed by a small majority in a thin House, 
and there was no attempt to reconsider, from 
which it is inferred that an impression pre- 
vailed that the matter had been pushed far 
enough for this year.” 

A new State-prison was ordered by the 
Legislature. and an Insane Asylum for the 
eastern portion of the State. An additional 
judge of the Supreme Court was provided for. 

e criminal code was so amended as to re- 
quire that when a person indicted for murder 
or manslaughter is acquitted on the ground of 
insanity the court shall order such person to 
one of the State lunatic hospitals for life. He 
may, however, be discharged by the Governor 
and Council when the former is satisfied, upon 
a hearing of the matter, that it may be done 
withont injury to others, 

A law was passed providing that. bank 
shares shall be taxed where located, the bank 
being held responsible for their collection. 

The political campaign of 1873, in Massa- 
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chusetts, was one of unusual interest, having 
been not only attended with a high degree of 
excitement in the Commonwealth, but attract- 
ing general attention throughout the country 
at large. The chief feature of the contest was 
the determined efforts of General B. F. Butler 
and his friends to secure the Republican nom- 
ination for Governor for that gentleman at 
the Worcester Convention. General Butler 
personally conducted the canvass on his side, 
having early entered the field and made speech- 
es in various parts of the State. His action 
encountered a most. bitter opposition from 
many of the leading members of the Repub- 
lican party, and a large majority of the most 
influential journals in the State. By these a 
general complaint was made, that the Admin- 
istration patronage and influence in the State 
were used in favor of General Butler, and 
there was a decided remonstrance not only in 
the speeches and the editorials of the cam- 
paign, but also in the resolutions of the con- 
vention against Federal interference in State 
politics. The contest was rendered still more 
remarkable by the fact that this was the 
second attempt of General Butler to gain pos- 
session of the gubernatorial chair, he having 
been defeated in his first determined effort in 
1871. In the present campaign the contest 
lay between Governor Washburn and General 
Butler, and resulted, as is shown farther on, 
in the success of the former. A significant 
feature of the campaign was the movement of 
the Labor Reformers who held a State Conven- 
tion in Lowell, on the 5th of August, which 
was presided over by Judge Robert Cowley, of 
that city. In the language of that gentleman, 
the object of the movement “is not to seek to 
create any new party; it is not to nominate a 
State ticket in opposition to the two political 
arties which now exist; but it is to make our 
ssues on the Senators and Representatives, and 
to goad both the existing parties to furthering 
our distinctive measures, to take counsel to- 
gether on the best means to be used for fur- 
thering the enactment of the Ten-hours Law, 
and such other measures of State and nation- 
al legislation as are necessary fur the improve- 
ment of the condition of the people. We meet 
at a most favorable time; for within a few 
months the greatest manufacturing city in 
America has advanced half-way from the rule 
of eleven hours a day to the rule of ten. Law- 
rence has followed the lead of Fall River. The 
Pacific Mills have gone .even further. The 
Atlantic Mills, under the management of that 
large-hearted and clear-headed superintendent, 
Hon. William Gray, have long been run on 
the ten-hours plan. Lowell, which has lately 
fallen so far behind Fall River that she has not 
now one-half the number of spindles and looms 
which Fall River has—Lowell, too, has ad- 
vanced some steps toward the system which 
we desire.” . 
No nominations were, therefore, made. A 
resolution, however, was unanimously adopt- 
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ed in favor of supporting General Butler, and 
after the appointment of a State Committee of 
Labor Reform, the principles of the party were 
set forth in the following resolutions, which 
were adopted: \ 


Whereas, to the shame and disgrace of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, and to the civilization 
of the nineteenth century, tens of thousands of wom- 
en and children are sosopeiied by their poverty to 
work among dangerous belting and machinery, in 
overheated and badly-ventilated rooms, eleven, 
twelve, and even fourteen hours per day, while in 
England for more than a quarter of a century the ten- 
hour system has been in operation, and where no 
child works more than five hours in any one day; 


an: — 

Whereas, the Republican and Democratic parties 
through their conventions, their leading men, an 
newspapers, have constantly and systematically ig- 
nored, neglected, or sneered at, the claim of the fac- 
toy operatives of Massachusetts for a ten-hour law ; 
an — 


: 


Whereas, this measure is founded upon the wisest 
principles of a true political economy as well as upon 
the claims of justice and humanity—its operation not 
only tending to the improvement of the people 
through better sanitary conditions, but acting as 
such measures always have and will, upon the causes 
that apni wages—the purchasing power of —. 
will be increased, and a better home market thus 
opened for the varied products of our industry; and 

Whereas, for the past twenty-five years hundreds 
of petitions have been presented to the General 
Court asking for effective legislation upon the subject 
without avail: therefore— 

Resolved, That we, the factory operatives and their 
friends in convention assembled, postponing all 
other issues, do pledge ourselves— 

1. To vote for no candidate for Governor, and no 
candidate for Senator or Representative, who does 
not stand pledged by his past acts, and free and ex- 

licit avowal of his purposes to vote for, and aid by 
his voice and influence, a good and efficient ten-hour 


We 

2. To do our utmost to defeat or cause to be de- 
feated the nomination or election of those Senators 
and Representatives who voted against the desired 
legislation ; and we especially mark the Hon. Martin 
Griffin, of Boston, chairman of the Labor Committee, 
the Hon. Charles P. Stickney, of Fall River, an 
Hon. N. W. Harmon, of Lawrence, who by their in- 
fluence, treachery, and double-dealing, defeated the 
bill, as unworthy the support or vote of any work- 
ing-man, and we hereby call upon the working-men 
of all parties to remember them aud their colleagu 
the Hon. James Brown, of Bristol, Isaac H, Coe, o 
New Bedford, Robert A. Fuller, of Cambridge, New- 
ell Giles, of Essex, William H. Learned, of Boston, 
Timothy F. Packard, of Hampden, George A. Tor- 
rey, of Worcester, and Carroll D, Wright, of Read- 
ing, as enemies and traitors to our cause. 

. To return to the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives those men, and those only, whose voice 
votes, and influence, have been given in behalf of 
favorable labor legislation. 

4. To carry out these pepo, we call upon the 
working-men to organize ten-hour leagues and Jabor- 
clubs in every city and town in the Commonwealth, 
and to cause to be circulated copies of the ten-hour 
bill, and the position of the several candidates upon 
this question. 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor, Wm. 
B. Washburn, in carefully ignoring the ten-hour 
question, and in yielding to the demands of the cot- 
ton lords, banking capitalists, tenement-house own- 
ers ; the removal of the officers of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of Labor; and the subsequent appointment 
of a Senator who voted against the ten-hour bill, 
deserves the unqualified censure of all those inter- 
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ested in the measure, and of impartial labor investi- 
jon. 

Oeleel, That the thanks of this convention are 

due to the Hon. William Gray, Hon. Charles Cowley, 

and Hon. H. K. Oliver, for their long-continued ad- 

vocacy of our cause, and their gratuitous services 

before pee Maher. committee, ‘d ‘ 

Reso t we regurd the recen' change nade 
by Governor Washburn in the Bureau of Labor, after 
his proposition to lift this department to a “thigher 
level,” a8 a swindle upon labor investigations 
most atrocious and oifensive 
nomination by the Republican 
ference of the Democratic o 

ainst labor, we shall as additional evidence 
that we have nothing whatever to hope from either 
of these ob agrenere they have pr apn} 
by the capitalists as completely as the and 
Democratic organizations were controlled by fouth- 
ern chattel slavery. 

1. That a bill for a ten-hour law be drawn up, such 
as the intelligent factory-operatives desire to have 
passed; that said bill be printed and 
throughout the State, so that if possible every adult 
person in the State shall know what it is; thata 

ilance committee of from one to five in each ci 
and town in the State be appointed, whose duty it 
shall be, pews ts get.an able and friendly lawyer to 


draw up said bill, and to see that it is satisfactory to 
the (ppc aforesaid. 

2. To collect funds to pay the nses of the ten- 
hour campaign of 1873, and to see said ten-hour 
bill is thoroughly circulated. 


8. To fill vacancies, and to make sure that there is 
one person at least in every city and town in the State 
who is friendly tothe movement, and who will faith- 
fully attend to this business. ; 

4. That the chairman and executive of the Vigi- 
lance Committee shall, by letter or in person, place a 
copy of said ten-hour bill before every candidate for 
any State office, of whatever party, with the follow- 
ing question, “ Will you, if elected, sign Sg 8 
port as may be appropriate) this bill, should it 
re by the Massachusetts Legislature?” and pub- 

ish the result throughout the State. Ifno candidate 
for Governor should answer in the affirmative this 
committee, or the executive committee, if one is ap- 
pointed, should be instructed to call a State Conven- 
tion to nominate an independent Labor ticket for 
State officers. 

5. That the chairman of each city and town commit- 
tee place said law before vers endian for State 
Senator and Representative, with the follo ques- 
tion, ** Will you, if elected, support and vote for this 
bill, without alteration or amendment?” and pub- 
lish the result in all the local papers. If in any city 
or town any one or more of the candidates for those 
respective offices, or each and all of the tickets, fail to 
give an affirmative answer within a reasonable time, 

et the committee see to it that independent nomina- 
— are made, tickets printed and circulated at the 
8. 


If in any case nominations are likely to. be de- 
layed till too late for the action above suggested, let 
independent nominations be made, tickets. printed, 
ete., taking care that persons be selected as candi- 
dates, if practicable, from any of the es in the 
field, in preference tastrictly Labor men, 80 as to in- 
duce the other parties to nominate and elect the same 
men. 


The Democratic State Convention assembled 
in Worcester, September 8d, and was organ- 
ized with John K. Tarbox, of Lawrence, as 
president, The State ticket was compl 
by the nomination of Mayor William Gaston, 
of Boston, for Governor; William L. Smith, of 
Springfield. for Lieutenant-Governor ; Benja- 
min F, Mills, of Williamstown, for Secretary 


"diminished. 
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of State; Nathan Olark, of Lynn, for Treasurer; 
Waldo Colburn, of Dedham, for Attorney- 
General; and C. Osgood Morse, of Newbury- 
port, for Auditor. 

The first part of the resolutions were the 
same as those ado) by the Maine and Ohio 
Democracy (see ). The others were as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the length of the legislative ses- 
sions, the “number of State officers, secenputioen of 
etna | and the burdens of the people have in- 

are , and ought to be at once 


Ltesolved, That the ceful, partial, and corrupt 
execution of the liquor law brings all law into con- 
tempt, and calls for the indignant condemnation of 
every citizen who believes in the impartial adminis- 
tration of justice. 

jolved, ‘That intervention by the Federal Admin- 
istration in State polities for the benefit of its favor- 
ites and the advancement of its intrigues, notorionsly 
felt in this Commonwealth, is hostile to freedom and 
purity of elections, an insult to the popular intelli- 

, and merits the indignant reprobation of the 
Soople ous of their rights and liberties. 

That we invite the codperation and wel- 
come to full fellowship in political action of all patri- 
otie citizens who agree with us in these principles 
and are willing to unite to establish their beneficent 
rule in the government of State and nation. 

Resolved, That the limitation of the hours of labor 


for minors in manufacturing establishments to ten 


, That we present, as our candidate for 
Governor, William Gaston, of Boston, and we call 
to support him at 

vate lifeand 


preme Executive with to himself, and with the 
entire approbation of the Commonwealth, 


The assembling of the Republican Conven- 
tion took place in Worcester, on the 10th of 
September, and probably caused more excite- 
ment in the State and attracted more attention 
out of it than any other convention ever held 
in Massachusetts. One thousand one hundred 
and five delegates, representing every county 
in the Commonwealth, answered to the call 
of their names upon the assembling of the con- 
vention. Most conspicuous among these was 
General Butler himself, who had been elected 
a delegate from Gloucester, that he might in 

the movements of his followers 
on the floor of the convention. The conven- 
tion having been called to order by George B. 
Loring, of Salem, chairman of the Republican 
State Central Committee, a permanent organi- 
zation was effected by the selection of ex-Gov- 
ernor A. H. Bullock as presiding officer. 

Most of the day was spent in a stormy de- 
bate occasioned by a resolution offered by 
General Butler, debarring a delegate, named 
Green, from taking part in the proceedings 
of the convention, for having publicly declared 
that he would not be bound by the action of 
the convention in ease General Butler was 
nominated. In this discussion, in which Gen- 
eral Butler and his opponent, Congressman 
George F, Hoar, took a leading part, the most 


impressive speech was made by the Rey. James 
Freeman Olarke, a delegate from West Rox- 
bury, who boldly asserted the right of every 
delegate to vote as he chose at the election, 
regardless of the action of the convention. 
He claimed that the action of the convention 
was not binding on any delegate, and declared 
that ‘‘a bolt is always in order.” The pro- 
longed discussion on this resolution resulted in 
a very decided vote adverse to General Butler, 
which was regarded as a test of his strength in 
the convention; still the final issue was re- 
garded as doubtful, each party claiming it as 
favorable to themselves. At this point the 
convention took a recess and reassembled in 
the evening, when the action of General But- 
ler surprised his adherents and amazed his op- 
ponents. Immediately after the opening of 
the evening session that gentleman took the 
platform and made a short speech withdraw- 
ing from the contest. His reasons for this un- 
expected course, which caused great surprise 
throughout the country, were given in the fol- 
lowing words: 


Mr. Presment: The test vote already taken in 
the convention showed me that there is already in 
the hall a majority of delegates in favor of the nomi- 
nation of Governor Washburn. Having verified that 
with satisfaction to myself and friends, so far as I 
know, I do not desire to prolong any contest upon 
that question by parliamentary or other tactics. 
Having announced my purpose to bow to the will of 
the convention, as expressed, which I hold to be 
the first condition of party feal , having first tested 
the will of the convention in this behalf, I do not 
propose, and I desire every friend of mine in the 
convention to agree to it, to make no further oppo- 
sition to the nomination of Governor Washburn by 
his friends in any manner they haere by acclama- 
tion, by ballot, or otherwise, and I desire that no 
friend of mine will vote for me, because I don’t want 
the semblance of a contest where I make no control 
whatever. Weare in a Republican Convention, and 
although many bitternesses which I hoped would 
have beati avoided have been evoked in the con- 
test, I should trust that there is no occasion—cer- 
tainly there is not on my part—to keep them 
up as between Republicans, and let it be on their 
heads, and not on mine, if they bring trouble into 
the Republican party. And further, I desire, in 
order that the delegates may ina large degree return 
to their homes at night, to save further votes upon 
the question of Governor, that his friends may nom- 
inate him in any way they please, without opposi- 
tion from my friends, if they choose to take my ad- 
vise and listen to my wishes. And for this reason I 
don’t wish, and I will not: be the means of splitting 
the Republican p if L know myself (tremendous 
applause); and another thing, having taken part in 
the proceedings of this convention, I am. bound by 
its action, as every honest man ought to be. But 
hereafter, if in the course of human events anybody 
chooses to vote for me forGovernor, or for any other 
office (laughter and applause), I propose to take one 
of two courses—either to go into the convention of 
the Republican party or the party Tam in, submit 
my claim, and to take the vote of the convention, or 
stand out, if I see cause, and run independently of 
the action of any convention. (Applause.) From 
that Iam precluded as having come into this con- 
vention, and I think every well-judging mind will 
agree with me that I should be so precluded. I trust 
our friends will remain to see to it not to take part 
in this contest, but to see to it that the ordinary or- 
ganization be properly completed, 
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As soon as the delegates had recovered from 


especial. 
the surprise caused by this action of General Pern 


Butler, Governor Washburn was renominated 
by acclamation, and the remainder of the 
State ticket was made up as follows: Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, Thomas Talbot, of Billerica; 
Attorney-General, Charles R. Train, of Boston ; 
Secretary of State, Oliver Warner, of North- 
amptom; Auditor, Charles Endicott, of Can- 
ton; and Treasurer, Charles Adams, Jr., of 
North Brookfield. The following platform 
was then adopted: 


Resolved, That the Republicans of Massachusetts 
emphati disapprove of and condemn the action 
of those members of the last Congress, Republicans 
and Democrats, who availed themselves of the oc- 
casion of an increase of the salary of the President, 
and of the Judges of the Supreme Court, and of the 
members of the cabinet, supposed to be just and 
necessary for the future, to secure to themselves a 
disproportionate and extravagant compensation for 
past as well as future services. 

Resolved, That while we recognize the full right of 
every citizen to express and act upon his convictions 
upon all questions of public interest, no person 
holding public office has the right to seek to influ- 
ence the action of his subordinates by exciting their 
fear of loss of place if their opinions and 
shall differ from his own, and we call upon the 
President further to remove all public officers who 
have improperly interfered with the independence of 
the Republicans of Massachusetts in the management 
of their local concerns, whenever the fact is proved 
to their satisfaction. 

Resolved, That the adoption of a policy which 
shall so reduce freights on railroads that the raw 
material, food, and coal of the West and South shall 
be secayee 2 at the least possible cost for the manu- 
factures of New England interesting the whole coun- 
try is vital to the industries of Massachusetts; that 
the power vested rene Constitution in Congress to 
regulate commerce between the States includes juris- 
diction over this great subject, and that we call 
upon Congress and our State Legislature to so exer- 
cise all their powers over railroads and all such mo- 


nopolies. 

Resolved, That every great achievement for personal 
liberty, for the preservation of the Union, for educa- 
tion, for the elevation of labor, for the elevation of 
woman, for the extension of suffrage, which has 
been accomplished in this country for a generation, 
has been due to the Republican party; that while 
none of these great causes has any thing to hope for 
in the future from any other source, while every 
new truth, every claim founded on justice 
the future, as in the past, find its earliest converts, 
its most generous recognition, its strongest advo- 
eates and its first victories among the Republicans of 
Massachusetts ; and that pressing duty of the day is 
to secure honesty and purity, the right of the enon 

ably to assemble and take counsel on pu 

matters and select their ~ say free from violence, 
intimidation, and fraud ; the right to hold cancuses 
and conventions without pela cheated and bullied, 
and we therefore call upon all honest Republicans, 
however they may differ on other questions, or how- 
soever they may have advanced in their reception 
of new ideas, to unite in purging the Commonwealth 
and the nation of violence, treachery, and eorrup- 
tion. : ‘ ; 
Resolved, That we demand such legislation on the 
hours of labor as will secure the ten-hour system for 
women and minors employed in the factories of Mas- 
sachusetts, 

Resolved, That the Republican party is the y of 
temperance, order, and Jaw; that it favors the hon- 
est and impartial execution in good faith of all laws, 
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those for the suppression crime, intem- 
Saeed disorder ; that the and de- 
tails of such laws must be such as le shail 


decide through their representatives ¢ to the 
two branches of the lature, when so de- 
termined, should be obeyed by all law- 


‘ “by all 
abiding citizens, until repealed by the same author- 


Resolved, That the Republicans of Massachusetts 
look with pride upon the Republican administration 
af the Commonwealth, and in their eandi- 
date for Governor, William B, ashburn, the same 


ualities of good sei fidelity, and u 
e same watchfulness for the public interest. 
care for the public welfare which he has so 
ously exhibited as one of our representatives 


Congress, and we commend him and his associates 
upon the ticket this day nominated to the hearty 
support of the good people of the Commonwealth, 


A supplementary resolution was adopted, 
rovidi chat hereafter all m in cities 
‘or the election of delegates to the State Con- 

vention shall be held by wards; that no dele- 


to the State Convention; 
that any ten Republican voters may demand 
the use of the check-list; and, if after such 
demand, the list is not used, delegates so cho- 
sen shall be refused seats in the hall of the 
convention by the committee. 

The election resulted in the success of the 
entire Republican ticket. The total vote was 
132,388, of which Governor Washburn re- 
ceived 72,183; William Gaston, 59,360; and 
790 were scattering. The cal composi- 
tion of the Legislature is as follows: 


PARTIES. Senate, | House, {Joint Ballot. 
Republicans ..........++++045 25 165 180 
WORS al). 6 sde Wsind acinus il 65 6 
Independents......... neues 4 10 4 
Republican majority 10 90 9 


On the temperance question 10 in the Sen- 
ate are pronounced prohibitionists, 11 declare 
for license, and the views of the remainder are 
indicated as unknown; in the House, 70 are 
avowed prohibitionists ; 79 favor license, and 
the views of the remaining 51 are not known. 

William B, Washburn was born in Winchen- 
don, January $1, 1820, and graduated at Yale 
College in 1844, After leaving college he 
devoted himself fo manufactures, and entered 
public life in 1850, when he was elected to 
the State Senate from Orange. He became a 
member of the Republican party upon its or- 
ganization in 1856, was elected to oe 
1862, and was returned biennially until 1871, 
when he was chosen Governor of the State. 
He was reélected in 1872, and has now been 
chosen for the third time, 

In the Third Congressional District an elec- 
tion was held to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of William Whiting. Henry L. Pierce, 
Republican, the Mayor of Boston, was elected 
by a majority of 5,805 over all o ents, he 
having received 6,856 votes, while 788 were 
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cast for Benjamin ‘Dean, and 212 for Charles 
G. Greene. « 

Massachusetts has successfully maintained 
her financial credit and prosperity notwith- 
standing the monetary and commercial depres- 
sion of the year. Maturing indebtedness has 
been liquidated without recourse to taxation, 
temporary loan, or draft upon the ordinary 
revenues. During the year the Troy & 
Greenfield Railroad and Hoosac Tunnel loan 
was necessarily increased by further issues of 
scrip, amounting to nearly $1,200,000;. but 
the extinguishment of other maturing liabili- 
ties leaves the net increase of the funded debt 
less than $800,000. The amount and charac- 
ter of the State debt are exhibited in the fol- 
lowing statement : 


ee eeeeenee 


Renew ee eeeeeees Beene 


Present funded debt. 
Classification of outstanding liabilities : 
Railroad loans............+..+0+++ $14,501, 
13,226,188 
750,000 
SRE Sip is a ae $28,477,804 


Installments of the funded debt, amounting 
to $544,000, will mature during the present 
year, viz.: Of the Union Fund loan, $300,000 ; 
State-House Enlargement loan, $100,000; 
Almshouse loan, $50,000; and the Taunton 
Lunatic Hospital loan, $94,000. All these are 
paimle from their several sinking funds, the 

three being the only outstanding install- 
ments of the loans they represent. With the 
exception of floating liabilities, consisting 
y of sums due and uncalled for, the 
whole of comparatively small aggregate and 
fully provided for, the State has now no debt 
whose liquidation is not contemplated by es- 
tablished sinking funds and their large and in- 
creasing accumulations. . 

The ordinary revenues for 1874 are esti- 
mated at $2,536,000, and there is about $1,387,- 
000 cash in the Treasury applicable on the 
same account. It is estimated that the ordi- 
nary expenses of the year will reach nearly or 
quite $5,245,000. To meet the apparent deficit 
in resources for the payment of estimated ex- 

enses, it is thought that a State tax of from 
F1,500,000 to $2,000,000 will be required. 

In addition to the funds that must be pro- 
vided for ordinary expenses and the comple- 
tion of the Hoosac Tunnel under the Shanly 
contract, an appropriation will be required for 
work upon the Troy & Greenfield Railroad, to 
place it in readiness for the traffic of the tun- 
nel, and there will be a demand upon the 
Treasury for money to carry out the contract 
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for the improvement of the South - Boston 
Flats. Other public improvements to be pro- 
vided for are the new State-prison, the new 
Insane hospitals at Danvers and Worcester, 
and extensive additions to that at Taunton. 

The debts of the different cities of the com- 
monwealth, together with the increase during 
the year, are shown in the following statement : 
The net increase of the debt in Boston proper 
is $4,950,567; but the debts of Charlestown, 
Brighton, and West Roxbury, carry the total 
to $8,751,780. Charlestown had a sinking 
fund of $176,000, but Brighton and West 
Roxbury had made no provision of this kind. 
The debt of Newton is about the same as last 
year. 


January 1, 1874. Increase, 
$28,938,990 | $8,751,780 
. 2,697,246 686,509 
1,583,499 653,779 
2,605,613 73,699 
867, 530,900 
1,937,500 218,876 
809,354 136,000 
1,785, 277,803, 
421,000 waaaes 
1,016,500 112,000 
432,988 8,180 
1,423,650 950 
887,363 466 
650,775 151.184 
257,700 140,855 
827,750 | sce eeerse 
819 15,788 
496,878 23,178 


There has been a remarkable increase in 
the value of the property of Massachusetts 
during the past two years. In 1872 the in- 
crease in the entire taxable property of the 
State amounted to the unparalleled sum of 
$224,000,000; while-in 1878 the increase over 
the previous year amounted to $71,000,000. 
The valuation of the entire taxable property 
of the State for three years is shown in the 


following statement: 
1871. M 
Real and personal estate........+..++++5 $1,406,673,258 00 
Savings-banks deposits............+.-.. 163,704,077 54 
Corporations, exclusive of real estate : 
ONd MACHINETY...... seer seereeeeseeee 101,208,665 00 
Dotthas ccd msetenasais iodttsa secy + $4,761,591,000 54 
1872. 
Real and personal estate............+-.++ $1,696,599,969 00 
Savings-banks deposits...........02-0++ 184,797,813 92 
Corporations......-.ecssereeerssees cove 104,757,278 03 
Potalvasaccectiavs i vseesssvoaavad $1,986,154,560 95 
1878. 
Real and personal estate............++++ $1,'763,429,990 00 
Savings-banks deposits....,.... «.-+-+» 203,062,156 52 
Corporations... .ceccesseccceseceeeeeeees 90,938,561 00 
Total. cscs eces Gober ests Ue devs dav $2,057,430,707 52 


In 1872 the gain in the valuation of real and 
personal pb aye 2 amounted to $199,921,711, 
or very nearly $200,000,000 in twelve months. 
In 1873 the increase was $66,830,021. The 
following table gives the total valuation of the 
real and personal property of the Common- 
wealth, with the gain and loss by counties: 
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COUNTIES. 1872. 1878. Loos and Gain, 
Barnstabl 15,269,520 «$314,052 
Berkshire. Smart os ens Peete 
Bristol..... 96.960,718 | 108,007,086 |Gain.,11,046,368 
Dukes..... 8,391,777 8,874,734 |Loss......17,088 

ae 155,165,056 564.494 \Gain...4,399,438 

Franklin. 15,871,556 | 16,483,081 |Gain.....611,475 
Hampden 65,008,915 70,677,755 |Gain,. .5,668,40 
Hampshire. 27,735,536 27,109,732 |Loss ... 625,804 
Middlesex..| 295,879,158 400,562 'Guin. .28,521,404 
Nantucket 2,211,157 Gain .. ..153,125 
Norfolk. 112,028,618 | 112,191,837 |Gain ....168,219 
Eiymout ny Een Wa. sbemaer 
Worcester..| 13110221996 | 187,629,086. |Gain...,6,606,093 
Total......|$1,696,599,909 |$1,763,429,990 

In 1873 the growth was ly checked by 


the Boston fire. The valuation of personal 
property, as returned by the assessors of cities 
and towns, was also materially affected by a 
change in the method of crummy, Be bank- 
tax, which operates throughout the State to 
reduce the valuation of personal property. 
The purchase of bank stocks by sayings in- 
stitutions has taken this class of property 
from the taxable values of the municipalities 
of the State. Thirty-seven per cent. of capi- 
tal stock of Boston banks is held by savings 
institutions, insurance companies, and chari- 
table societies, and is exempt from local taxa- 
tion. The city of Boston lost upward of 
$7,000,000 by this change from its list of per- 
sonal property. 

These two causes, however, are not sufficient 
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to explain the phenomenal in value 
shown during the past two years. , Boston 
Journal, after showing that the increase of 
wealth and population have been mainly con- 
fined to the more populous centres of the 
Commonwealth, adds that this fact “ presents 
to politicians and social statisticians very im- 
portant problems which have important wood 
ings upon the future of Massachusetts, Should 
this state of affairs continue, it must at no dis- 
tant day work a political revolution in Mas- 


sachusetts, while many social questions will 
be seriously affected by the change which the 
above figures indicate. A State controlled by 


the residents of large cities and large towns, 
living in compact bodies, will be a very dif- 
ferent commonwealth from one where ‘the 
hardy yeomanry’ are sufficiently numerous to 
be taken into account, when politicians lay 
out a campaign, or legislators meet to make 
laws. The necessity already exists for a con- 
vention to revise the constitution of Massachu- 
setts, which is older than two-thirds of the 
cities, and, as compared with the cones? 
constitutions adopted by several States, is a 
very poor bit of work. It was adapted to the 
tageogectl era, not to the days of railroads 
and the magnetic telegraph.” 

In the following statement are shown the 
grand total of personal and real estate in the 
cities of the State, together with the taxation 
for 1872 and 1873: 


PERSONAL AND REAL. TAXATION, 

CITIES. - 
1872. 1878. Gato, | Rate, 1972, | Rate, fsa] TH! MY | nereane, 
724,300 | $698,831,400 | $11,107,100| 1170 | 1280 021, $899, 
55,248,350 621421,215 in | i200 | 1380 baat ¥24 tty 

294 47,416,246 | 91574952 | 1210 | 18 00 635,451 | 179,071 
2421550 47,294,834 1740 | 1740 833,217 | 93,861 
83.611,150 87,440:820 | 3,829,670 | 1800 | 16 00 609/296 | 157/100 
942°1 35,289,682 317,562 | 1540 | 15 20 654,502 |... 
ee | Baa | see) BB | eS | seat) ie 
2345.97 27,988,772 one 16 60 8 40 531,925 S18 
said 25,984,050 | 1:727:198 | 13.50 | 14 50 884.089 | 49,774 
698 35,240,004 | 1,446,306 | 1720 | 16 20 420,449 44 
768,698 22:006,217 |  1;242'524 80 | 16 00 267,253 | 95,187 
16,207,343 17,631,955 924,612 | 1600 | 17.50 818,641 | 41,640 
16,277,220 16,755,684 478,464 | 1850 | 1500 261,821 | 39,183 
11,656;102 12°361,859 705,257 | 1580 | 1660 gao'oi9 | 98/192 
10,234,890 10,412,290 177,900 | 1740 | 9000 220,077 | 83,395 
Tountid Tria520 885,006) 3) 0 | 2000 161,352 | 2.900 
7,312,650 7,572)540 950,800 | 1870 | 2040 159,420 | 16,090 
$1,138,520,019 | $1,197,366,067 | $59,040,677 $17,204,195 | $2,181,514 


From the above it will be seen that in all 
the cities, except Charlestown, Somerville, and 
New Bedford, the rate of taxation has in- 
creased, and in every city, except Charlestown, 
there has been an increase in the tax levy. 

The various educational, reformatory, chari- 
table, and penal institutions of the State are 
reported to be in a prosperous condition. The 
new Normal School building at Worcester has 
been completed, and was ready for occupancy 
early in 1874. An additional boarding-house 
at Bridgewater, and a large dormitory at 


Westfield, were built during the year to meet 
the necessities of the institutions at those 
pa The Agricultural College and the 

echnical Institutes of the State are crowded 
with pupils, and seem to be filling their special 
mission in a most satisfactory manner. The 
commission under the act of the Legislature 
of 1878 to provide for the building of a new 
State prison, after examining fifty-eight dif- 
ferent sites, selected one in the western part 
of Concord, which has been approved by the 
Executive Council. The site embraces about 
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100 acres near the junction of the Boston & 
Fitchburg, Lowell & Mansfield, and Nashua & 
Acton Rruilroads. 

A railway side-track will be laid to any part 
of the premises without expense to the State, 
upon which freight can be run from either of 

@ railroads before mentioned. It was ori- 
gimally thought desirable to locate the prison 
within ten or twelve miles of Boston, while 
the Concord site is about eighteen miles dis- 
_ tant. This fact alone prevented its selection 
at once upon the first examination. But after 
many months of careful study and unwearied 
search, and on full consultation with the of- 
ficers of the prison and other persons conver- 
sant with the wants of such an institution, it 
was found to possess in so marked a degree all 
the other os requisites, and seemed 
so greatly preferable to any other available 
tract, that the commission and the Council 
finally and unanimously determined to secure 
it, and the initiatory steps to obtain a satisfac- 
tory plan for the buildings were at once taken. 

For opog OE exp the Massachusetts State 
prison has been.a source of considerable rev- 
enue to the public Treasury; and it is thought 
that with more spacious and convenient work- 
shops, and better facilities for motive power, 
the institution will become still more profit- 
able, while its reformatory power will be 
greatly ed with the increased facilities 
for the ¢! cation of prisoners. The receipts 
during the year ending September 30, 1873, 
were $152,712.65; expenses, $129,285.27; ex- 
cess in favor of the prison, $23,427.88. The 
whole number of convicts October 1, 1872, 


was 562; received, 174; discharged (including © 


nine deaths and one escape), 150; remaining 
September 80, 1873, 586. 

he site selected for the new Hospital for 
the Insane is situated about two miles from 
the village of Danvers, five from Salem, and 
seventeen from Boston. The selection em- 
braces about 200 acres, on an elevated plateau, 
and a considerable part of it is in a high state 
of cultivation. It is expected that operations 
on the buildings will be begun early in the 


spring. 

The prohibitory question was kept promi- 
nently before the public during the year by 
the numerous seizures made by the State po- 
lice. According to the report of the Police 
Commissioners, the number of places in Boston 
where liquor was sold was 2,952 in 1871, 2,768 
in 1872, and 2,427 in 1878, showing a reduc- 
tion of 525, and a reduction of ten per cent. 
in the cases of drunkenness and disorderly 
persons since the appointment of the commis- 
sioners. The work of the department in the 
State for the year has resulted in 8,136 liquor 
prosecutions, and 4,265 prosecutions for gen- 
eral offenses; 5,545 liquor seizures, and 105 
gaming seizures; fines paid, $145,027.47; costs 

aid, $62,643.21; fees turned over to the State 

reasury, $18,849.20; bribe-money turned 
over to Surgeon-General, $270; stolen proper- 
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ty recovered, $29,298.10; sales of furniture 
from gaming -houses, $219.76; proceeds of 
sales of vessels delivered to State Agent, $10,- 
932.14; proceeds of sales of liquor, $18,071.14; 
estimated value of liquors on hand, $50,000; 
in hands of Agent, $3,000; aggregate, $333,- 
811.02; number sentenced to houses of cor- 
rection for violation of liquor law, 521; com- 
mitted, 272; details for musters, picnics, etc., 
212; days of detail service, 1,080; distilled 
liquors seized, 40,269 gallons; malt liquors 
seized, 91,629 gallons; returned by order of 
the courts, 3,198 gallons; total expense of the 
department, $149,974.66. The total force of 
the department comprises a chief, four clerks, 
seven detectives, and eighty-eight men besides, 
or one officer to four cities and towns; forty- 
eight of these are located in the cities. There 
is one officer to about every 17,000 of the pop- 
ulation of the State. There is a constant de- 
mand for more officers, and the commissioners 
believe that the welfare of the Commonwealth 
requires the increase of the force to 200 men, 
which they recommend, and state that with 
that number the whole expense to the State 
would not be over $300,000. 

The question of prohibition is treated at 
length by Governor Washburn in his annual 
me to the Legislature of 1874. He ad- 
inits that the law has been “but a partial suc- 
cess in some of our larger cities,” and adds 
that “vehement and vituperative censure and 
condemnation, not only by laymen, but also 
by ministers of the gospel of peace, have been 
heaped upon the chief constable, the police 
commissioners, and the Executive, because the 
law is not thoroughly enforced in this city.” 

In Boston there seems to be a formidable 
opposition to the prohibitory law. Here, as 
in other large cities, a special State police force 
has been organized by the Legislature for the 
purpose of executing the law. In discussing 
this question in his message to the Common 
Council of Boston, Mayor Cobb takes the 
ground that ‘‘there can be no substantial and 

ermanent relief but in a change of legislation.” 

e declares in favor of a license law. 

The negotiations long in progress concerning 
the improvement of the South-Boston flats 
were concluded during the year. By the 
terms of an agreement, signed by the Common- 
wealth, the Boston & Albany Railroad Com- 
pany, the Boston Wharf Company, and the 
city of Boston, the completion of this vast 
enterprise will have an important influence 
upon the fature growth and commercial pros- 
perity of Boston. 

It embraces in its ultimate scope a valuable 
domain of the Commonwealth bordering on the 
main channel of Boston Harbor, between seven 
and eight hundred acres in extent, along the 
line of whose frontage the freights of a vast 
inland and maritime commerce may easily be 
exchanged. It will greatly improve and en- 
large the harbor by increasing the area of its 
deep water, and will, in time, undoubtedly 
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prove a source of much revenue to the Com- 
monwealth. For an account of the comple- 
tion of the Hoosac Tunnel, see Hoosac Tunnet, 

Boston.—One of the most important events in 
the history of Boston during the year was the 
election held October 7th, which determined 
the annexation to Boston of Charlestown, 
Brighton, and West Roxbury, to take effect 
January 1, 1874. This seems to be only a step 
in the commendable policy adopted by Boston 
some years since of extending her municipal 
jurisdiction over the suburban cities and 
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towns, thus greatly enlarging her area and in- 
creasing her wealth and population. The 
original limits of Boston embraced but 690 
acres; 1,700 acres were acquired by the addi- 
tion of South and East Boston, and by filling 
the surrounding flats; 2,100 by the annexation 
of Roxbury; 4,800 by the annexation of Dor- 
chester; and 880 by — flats in other places ; 
making the entire area of the city previous to 


the annexation of 1878, 10,170 acres. In 1860, 
the population of Boston was 177,840; in 187 
250,526, the city ranking seventh in the Unite 
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States. Roxbury was annexed in 1867, and 
now constitutes the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth wards, containing, according to the 
census of 1870, 34,772 inhabitants. Dorches- 
ter was annexed in 1869, and now forms the 
sixteenth ward, with (in 1870) 12,259. By the 
annexation of 1873, the population of Boston 
has been increased to 292,489, according to 
the census returns of 1870, and there is little 
doubt but that its present population is consid- 
erably greater; the area is increased to up- 
ward of 19,000 acres and the valuation to 
$765,470,651. The particulars of this increased 
area are given in the following statement : 


Taxable Area | Population, | Valuation, 
in Acres, 1870, 1873, 
Boston 9588 | 250,596 $31,400 
* Charlestown... 520 28,823 | 34,942,120 
Brighton...... ée 2,370 4,957 14,548,581 
West Roxbury....... 66274 8 22,148,600 
Total.....iseceeee | 19,1003 | 292,489 | $765,470,051 


Elections were held on the same day, Octo- 
ber 7th, in each of the cities and towns inter- 
ested. In Boston the vote was light, but 


* Valuation Charlestown, 1872. 


largely in favor of annexation. Of the other 
places voting, only Brookline refused annexa- 
tion,. The vote of Boston was: For Charles- 
town, 5,960 yes, 1,868 no; Brookline, 6,205 
yes, 1,516 no; West Roxbury, 6,110 yes, 1,633 
no; Brighton, 5,629 yes, 2,188 no. The vote 
of Brighton was 1,622 yes, 128 no; West Rox- 
bury, 720 yes, 618 no; Charlestown, 2,240 yes, 
1,947 no; Brookline, 299 yes, 706 no. 

The city is connected with Boston by the 
Charles River Bridge, 1,503 feet long, and the 
Warren Bridge, 1,390 feet long. The annexa- 
tion of Charlestown brings Bunker Hill within 
the limits of Boston, gives access to a supply 
of water which will be sufficient for the next 
eight or ten years, and brings the Navy-Yard 
and both sides of the Charles River, and all 
Bostor Harbor, within city jurisdiction. The 
freight stations of the Boston & Lowell, 
Maine, Fitchburg and Eastern Railroads, are 
also brought within the limits of the city prop- 
er, and many difficulties incident to the con- 
signing of vessels to the Charlestown side of 
the river are avoided. By gaining control of 
Brighton, the city gets authority over its cattle- 
markets, and obtains one of the finest places 
for suburban residencesin Massachusetts, The 
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streets of the town are wide and well laid out, 
and are considered better than those of any 
other town in New England. West Roxbury, 
like the other two axis named, is in excellent 
condition financially, and is one of the wealth- 
iest towns in the State. This, too, is largely 
settled by Boston merchants. Before the an- 
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nexation, Boston had sixteen wards. West 
Roxbury becomes ward seventeen; Brighton, 
ward nineteen; and three. wards of Charles- 
town become respectively wards twenty, twen- 
ty-one, and twenty-two. The Board of Alder- 
men of the city will not be increased in num- 
ber, but each new ward wili be entitled to the 
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election of two members to the Common Coun 
cil, which will thus be increased to seventy- 
four members, each present ward of the city 
being entitled to four. 

The provisions of the act of union did not 
take effect until January 1, 1874, except so far 
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as they related to the election of municipal 

and ward officers, The new wards elected 

their ward officers and school committee men, 

and voted for municipal officers in Boston at 

the city election in December, under the same 

warrant and regulations that apply in the old 

wards of Boston; but for all other purposes 

the tenure and duties of the local officers re- 

mained unchanged for the full terms for which , 
they were chosen. 

All of the places annexed are connected 
with Boston with lines of horse railroads, and 
all have excellent school and library facilities. 
Charlestown is at present the seat of the Mas- 
sachusetts State-prison, and is largely engaged 
in the ice-trade. It is thought that the policy 
of extending the municipal limits of Boston 
will not end here, and that efforts will be made 
to incorporate other suburban cities and towns. 

On the 80th of May an extensive conflagra- 
tion occurred on Washington and Essex Streets, 
which entirely destroyed many valuable build- 
ings, prominent among which was the Globe 
Theatre. The total loss was estimated at 
$8,000,000, on which, however, there was a 
<3 insurance. 

erebuilding of the burned district of 1872 
was promptly begun, care being taken to 
widen and remodel the streets. There were, 
in the burned section, thirty-one streets, five 
squares, eight places, and one court. In re- 
building it, seventeen streets have been wid- 
ened, four extended, and a large square lias been 
laid out, at a total cost to the city of about 
$5,000,000. Twostreets have been made forty, 
two forty-five, five fifty, six sixty, and one one 
hundred feet wide. The general plan of the 
streets has been but slightly changed, with the 


* exception of the extensions of Franklin, Arch, 


Pearl, and Oliver Streets, but the widenings 
will facilitate travel in the highest degree. 

In November, the total number of buildings 
erected or in process of construction, was 365, 
of which 125 were completed and 240 in prog- 
ress of erection. The buildings are mostly 
four stories high; many of them cover more 
ground than those they replace, and comprise 
splendid structures, in which all modorn im- 
provements have been introduced. The mod- 
ern Gothic appears to be the favorite style of 
architecture, and a majority of the structures 
of any pretension are of this order, though 
many buildings of great beauty are in other 
styles. About three-fourths of the new build- 
ings have flat roofs, and the remaining one- 
fourth are Mansard, there being few pitch 
roofs. : 

In this section of the city, will be found, as 
before the fire, the great markets for wool, 
boot and shoe leather, and cotton cloths, from 
the great mills of Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine. 

The municipal election held in December re- 
sulted in the choice of Samuel O. Cobb, a mer- 
chant of Boston, as mayor. 

The total funded and unfunded debt of the 
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city of Boston, December 31, 1878, compared 
with the debt at the close of 1872, as set forth 
in the message of Mayor Cobb, is shown in 
the following exhibit: 


DEBT. Dec. 81, 1813, Dec, 31, 187%, 


$25,527,203 45| $29,718,077 91 


ne senecevrenseseecers 3,961,379 dl 4,020,781 12 
| 


$39,488,672 i $33,739,459 03 


Pee, Kako i be Lees as eee MBELE $5,749,213 69 


The means on hand December 81, 1873, for 
the payment of this debt of $39,488,672.72, 
compared with those of 1872, were as fol- 
lows: t 


MEANS. Dec, 81, 1878 | Dec, 81, 1872. 
Funds in the hands of the 
Board of Commissioners 
of the Sinking Funds..... 
Public Land and other bonds) 
in the hands of the City 
Treasurer pledged for the 
payment of the debt...... 


$13,213,494 17, $12,328,800 63 


* 1,187,401 15 


$14,350,895 32 
Increase of means during the municipal 
year 1873 


The gross debt, December 81, 1873, was... | $39,488,672 72 
The means on hand for the payment of the 
same, December 81, 1878, were......-... 14,950,805 82 


Net debt December 31, 1873, was...... | $25,137,777 40 


1,223,948 70 
$13,552,249 33 


$798,645 99 


The net debt of the city, December 81, 
1872, was $20,187,209.70, which shows that 


-s 


years; the appropriations for the ordinary ex- 
penses in 1873-74 amounted, in round num- 
bers, to $8,600,000 against $1,900,000 in 1853- 
54, twenty years ago. 

MASSIMO, Prince Came Vioror, the 
chief of the princely honse of Massimo, one of 
the oldest and noblest in Rome, born at Rome 
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there was an increase of the net debt amount- 
ing to $4,950,567.70 during the year 1873, 
while the gross debt was increased, in the 
same year, $5,749,213.69, 

The following statement shows the increase 
to the debt this day (January 5th) by the an- 
nexation of Charlestown, West Roxbury, and 
Brighton : 
Charlestown 


B 
Wist Roxbary nes -n9eneess cena lbhehecnane 
To my add the debt of the city as given 


We have the total gross debt of the consol- 
idated city of Boston, at this date...... $43,466,804 18 
Less redemption means: Ki 


City of Boston..... .... $14,350,895 32 
City of Charlestown.... Tee 49 
14,527,818 $1 
Net debt of the consolidated city of Bos- : 
BE RNS MALS. viyne<s cys aconosepeeyeu $28,938,990 87 


The Auditor of Accounts classifies the gross 
debt of the consolidated city as follows: 


GROSS DEBT. Dee. S1, 1873, | Dec. 31, 1872, 
debt proper.........-+. 48 29 
Cg ek = pda es: 
we SS ea Sire Sna's00 00 
Roxbury loans es a- 
WATT 589,050 630,700 00 
De ester loans (outstand- 152,500 00 167,500 00 
Charlestown debt. wt] Q,74T181 4B]... .secceeeees 
Brighton debt..... "705,450 00)... ¥ 
West Roxbury debt. 525,000 00)........--ee« e 
Otel sss. sssevess soe $43,466,904 18] $33,739,459 03 


The annual municipal expenses of Boston 
have greatly increased during the past few 


—— 


Angust 15, 1808; died in that city, May 12, 
1873. It was said that he claimed descent 
from Quintus Fabius Maximus, the ‘Oune- 
tator” of the Panic Wars, rhaps the most 
ancient pedigree, outside of the Jewish to 
be found in the world. He sueceeded his 
father, Prince Camille Maximilian, in the pos- 
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session of the ae of Arsoli in May, 
1840. He had been all his life the most stren- 
uous adherent and champion of the temporal 
power of the Papacy in tle Roman States, and 
until that power was overthrown was Post- 
master-general for the Pontifical States. He 
was cheered in his last moments by ‘the 
Pontifical blessing.” As a proof of his ad- 
herence to the old state of things, it is stated 
on good authority that from the time when 
King Victor Emmanuel’s troops entered Rome 


_ he had kept the gates of his palace closed, and 


steadily refused either to retire from the Holy 
City or to have any thing to say to the new- 
comers. i 

MAURY, Marruew Fonrarse, LL.D., an 
American hy apher, physicist, and author, 
born in Spottsylvania County, Va., January 
14, 1806; died in Lexington, Va., February i, 
1878. When a child of four years old, his father 
removed with his family to a farm near Frank- 
lin, Tenn. Here the opportunities for early 
education were meagre, being only those af- 
forded by the “Old Fields” schools of that 
time, but in his sixteenth year young Maury 
entered Harpeth Academy, then under the 
charge of Rev. James H. Otey, afterward Prot- 
estant Episcopal Bishop of Tennessee. Here 
his progress in his studies was rapid. In 1825 he 
received a midshipman’s warrant and entered 
the U. 8. Navy. There was then no naval 
academy, and most of the education the mid- 
shipmen received was from the chaplains, as 
many of the higher officers, though brave and 
gallant men, had not much reputation for 
scholarship. Under these circumstances many 
of the midshipmen gave very little attention 
to study. Maury was, however, one of the few 
who were bound to master their profession, 
and every leisure moment on shipboard was 
ee to ee He eam a ae 

owledge navigation, under very gre 
difficulties. At the ont twenty-five he had 
attained the rank of passed midshipman, and 
Was appointed master to the sloop-of-war Fal- 
mouth, then ordered to the Pacific. The low 
barometer off Cape Horn, and the curious phe- 
nomena attending it, excited his attention, and 
he Aeanntidate’ the results of his observa- 
tions to the American Journal of Science, his 
first scientific paper. On his return to the 
United States in 1834 he published a treatise 
on navigation, which years after became the 
text-book of the U. 8. Navy—a bold under- 
taking for a passed midshipman who had been 
but nine years in the navy. In 1837, after 
twelve years of service, he was promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant, and soon after had the 
misfortune to fracture his right leg at the knee 
joint, and became a cripple for life. Being 
thus prevented from active sea-duty, he was 
obliged to content himself with such shore- 
duty as he could perform, and he turned at 
once to his pen. A series of papers on naval 
reform, and other topics of national interest, 
over the signature of “Harry Bluff,” mostly 

vou, xm1.—31 A 
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published in the Southern Literary Messenger, 
soon called attention to him by their boldness 
and their thoroughly practical character, and 
led to the abolition of the old Board of Navy 
Commissioners, the organization of the pres- 
ent Bureau system, and the establishment of 
the Naval Academy. At his instance, and in 
consequence of his earnest advocacy, a navy- 
yard was established at Memphis, a series of 
observations on the quantity of water, and the’ 
velocity of the current of the Mississippi near 
the surface and the bottom, were taken, and 
river-gauges established at different points. 
He also advocated with strong arguments the 
enlargement of the Illinois & Michigan Canal 
into a ship-canal, and the improvement of the 
overflowed lands of the Mississippi on a uni- 
form system. We are indebted to him also for 
the warehousing system, so beneficial to our 
commercial interests. In 1842 Lieutenant Mau- 
ry was appointed Superintendent of the Depot 
for Oharts and Instruments at Washington, 
which was afterward developed into the Na- 
tional Observatory and Hydrographical De- 
partment of the United States. Here, by ex- 
amination of the old log-books stored for fifty 
years in the Navy Department, he began the 
preparation of those wind and current charts 
and sailing-directions which were to make his 
name so famous. The first completed was one 
relative to the voyage between the United 
States and Rio Janeiro. It was some time be- 
fore any captain could be induced to try this 
chart, but when once tried it was found to ex- 
pedite the voyage so much that it was in great 
demand. He then drew up the form of a log 
containing columns for such facts as would be 
useful in carrying on this work, and furnished 
the blanks to the masters of vessels bound to 
foreign ports, and they were invited to join 
him in collecting data for making other charts. 
A great enthusiasm was thus aroused and he 
hal ample returns from zealous and compe- 
tent observers in all parts of the world. The 
information thus gathered was reduced to a 
system and utilized. The value of this system 
being now fully demonstrated, Lieutenant 
Maury was authorized by the U. 8. Govern- 
ment to solicit the codperation of European 
powers in the establishment of a general sys- 
tem of meteorological research at sea. Copies 
of the charts and sailing-directions were fur- 
nished without charge to the public vessels of 
all countries, and were also distributed gratui- 
tously to the masters of merchant-vessels, on 
condition that each one thus furnished should 
keep a record in the prescribed form, and at 
the end of the voyage forward it to Washing- 
ton, or to Admiral Fitzroy’s office in London. 
He also called the Maritime Conference held 
at Brussels in 1853, in which the United States 
and nearly all the European Governinents were 
represented, and which led to the establish- 
ment of offices to codperate in the system of 
research by all of them. He then proceeded 
to complete his “Wind and Current Charts 
* 
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and Sailing Directions.” It has been com- 
puted by competent authorities that these 
charts have been the means of saving many 
millions of dollars annually to the commercial 
nations of the world. During the preparation 
of these charts he collected the material for 
his great work, “The Physical Geography of 
the Sea,” published in 1855. While some of 
the details of this work were found to be er- 
roneous, and were afterward corrected by the 
author, it was a grand contribution to hydro- 
graphical science, and received the highest en- 
comiums from scientists in all countries. The 
influence of its author was felt in our naval 
affairs, and to his suggestions it was due that 
we were saved from making those premature 
and costly experiments in armored ships in 
which the European nations sunk such im- 
mense sums, He also predicted the change 
which has since taken place in substituting a 
few large guns for a great number of smaller 
ones, and in increasing the number of small 
vessels armed with two, four, or six large 
rifled guns. To his counsels is due also, in part, 
the substitution of open batteries and earth- 
works for casemated forts, The investigation 
of the phenomena of storms at sea had led 
him, as it did William O. Redfield, indepen- 
dently, and perhaps a little earlier, to look for- 
ward to the utilization of the telegraph in 
communicating the intelligence of coming 
storms, and though others have laid claim to 
the honor, it seems to be susceptible of proof, 
that these two were, in a higher sense, than 
any other men of this century, the fathers of 
our present invaluable signal-service system. 
The subject of deep-sea soundings had at- 
tracted his attention as early as 1848, and 
these soundings afterward made so thoroughly 
by Lieutenant Brooks, at his suggestion, led to 
the discovery of the telegraphic plateau, and 
the snecessful laying of the Atlantic cables. 
He was consulted and greatly honored by for- 
eign governments, and received from them the 
decorations of their orders of merit. It was 
while thus in the zenith of his fame and use- 
fulness, and perhaps a little elated by the extra- 
ordinary, though worthily won, honors which 
had come upon one whose attainments had 
been made under such difficulties, that the 
late civil war burst upon the nation. The one 
unwise step of his life, which marred some- 
what the lustre of a career otherwise un- 
tarnished, was his abandonment of the obser- 
vatory, and his going over to the Confederacy. 
His name and his knowledge were of some 
service to the Oonfederate cause, but, soon 
wearied of the strife, he went to Europe 
1862 and remained there till 1868, spending a 
portion of his time in Russia, where he pre- 
pared some text-books for the imperial princes, 
-and a portion in England, engaged in literary 
and scientific labors. In 1868 he was elected 
“to the chair of Physics in the Virginia Military 
Institate at pec, eT In 1871 he was chosen 
rPresident of the University of Alabama, ‘bat 
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after some hesitation declined the position. 
During his professorship at Lexington he com- 
pleted the preparation of a series of hi- 
eal text-books, comprising * First in 
phy,” “‘The World we live in,” ** Man- 
ual of Geography,” and “ Physical 
hy.” He had also made PrP rey 
n a series of wall-maps, and a te of 
“Practical Astronomy.” These were pub- 
lished in New York and Baltimore. 
McoGUFFEY, Wimuam H., D. D., LL, D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman, college president 
and professor, and author of numerous school 
text-books, born in Wash’ County, Pa., 
in 1800; died in Charlottesville, Va., May 
1873. While he was a child his father remov: 
to Trumbull County, Ohio, then a wilderness, 
and built. a log-cabin in the woods. The bo: 
worked hard on the backwoods farm, but dili- 
gently employed in study all the time which 
he could save from out-door toil. He read 
all the books that he could borrow, and re- 
ome a sever anon te heal ak — a 
ergyman. At eighteen he began the 
of Latin with borrowed books, bie: noel 
eral miles to recite to his ministerial friend. 
His father was too poor to help him, and he 
supported himself as a teacher until he could 
be fitted for college. He graduated at Wash- 
ington College, Pa., in 1825, under the presi- 
dency of Andrew Wylie, D. D. Immediately 
after graduation, so good was the reputation 
of the young collegiate, that he was appointed 
Professor of Ancient Languages in Miami Uni- 
versity, and in 1882 was transferred to the 
chair of Moral Philosophy in the same institu- 
tion. In the meantime (1829), he was called 
to the Presbyterian ministry, and preached 
during the remainder of his life, though he 
rarely had any pastoral charge. In 1886 he 
was elected President of the Cincinnati Col- 
lege, remaining in that position until 1839. It 
was while he was occupying this position that 
he commenced the preparation of his series of 
Eclectic Readers and pre: which, though 
repeatedly revised and their number increased, 
have held their place in the popular estima- 
tion beyond almost any series in the country. 
In 1889 he accepted the presidency of the 
Ohio University at Athens, where he remained 
until 1845, when he assumed the duties of Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy and Political 
Economy in the University of Virginia. He 
remained in connection with that institution 
until his death, sista zealously and ably 
until disease interrupted his labors. 
MoILVAINE, Rt. Rev. Cartes Prrrir, 


in D.D., LL. D., D.0.L., Bishop of the Protestant 


Episcopal Diocese of Ohio, born at Burlington, 
N. J., January 18, 1798; died at Florence, Ita- 
ly, March 12, 1878. He was a son of the late 
Hon. Joseph Mellvaine, United States Senator 
from New Jersey 1828-1826. The son u- 
ated from Princeton College in 1816, and after 
a course of theological study was itted to 
deacon’s orders July 4, 1820, by Bishop White, 


' fessor of the Evidences of Rev 
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and two years later having labored in Christ 
Church, pee sh Md, received priest’s 
orders from Bishop Kemp of Maryland. 
From 1825 to 1827 he was Professor of Ethics 
and Chaplain in the United States Military 
Academy at West Point. In the latter year 
he was called to the rectorate of St. Ann’s 
Church, Brooklyn, where he remained till 
1832, when he was elected Bishop of the 
Diocese of Ohio, and was consec October 
31, 1832. In 1831 he had been 24 Peeper Pro- 

ed Religion 
and Sacred Antiquities in the University of the 
City of New York. As Bishop of the Diocese 
of Ohio, Bishop Mellvaine sustained the re- 
lation of Chancellor to Kenyon College and 
President of the Theological Seminary at Gam- 
bier, Ohio, and gave such instruction to both 
on the evidences of Christianity as his other 
onerous duties permitted. In his position as 
bishop he won.the esteem and respect of all 
denominations of Christians, and exerted a 
wide and powerful influence for good over 
the Episcopal Church in the United States. 
In 1853 he received the degree of D. 0. L. 
from the University of Oxford, and in 1858 
that of LL. D. from the University of Cain- 
bridge. During the late civil war he was 
an active and efficient member of the Sanitary 
and Christian Commissions, and visited Eng- 
land to explain the position of the United 
States Government on the questions then at 
issue. He was present also at the Pan-Angli- 
can Council, and at the time of his death had 
been for many months in ah os in the hope 
of benefit to his health. Bishop Mellvaine 
was an able and forcible writer. His ublished 
works were: “ Lectures on the Evidences of 
Christianity,” 1832 (these were delivered 
before the University of New York); “ Ox- 
ford Divinity compared with that of the Roman 
and Anglican Churches,” 1841; “ The Holy 
Catholic Church,” 1844; “ The Sinner’s Justi- 
fication before God,” 1851; “No Priest, no 
Altar, no Sacrifice but Christ ;” “‘ Valedictory 
Offering : Five Sermons,” 1858 ; “A Word in 
Season to Candidates for Confirmation ;” ‘The 
Doctrines of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
as to Confirmation ;” “Chief Danger of the 
Church ;” “‘ The Truth and the Life,” a series 
of Twenty-two Discourses, 1850 ; “ Directions 
to Inquiring Souls.” Bishop McIlvaine had 
also enited * Select Family and Parish Ser- 
mons, 2 vols., 1839; “Memoir of the Rev. 
Henry W. Fox ;” and “ Memoir of the Rev. 
Charles Simeon.” 

MELINE, Colonel James F., an American 
soldier and author, born in Sackett’s Harbor, 
N. Y., about 1813; died in Brooklyn, N. Y., Au- 
gust 14,1878. His father was an officer in the 
United States Army, and he had strong tastes 
for a military life. He graduated from Mount 
St. Mary’s College, at Emmetsburg, and after- 
ward studied law, and was admitted to the 
bar. He was for some years engaged in the 
banking business in Cincinnati, where he was 
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for a time connected with the Catholic Tele- 
graph. For a short period before the break- 
ing out of the civil war he was French consul 
in Cincinnati; but early in the war he entered 
the army, and served on General Pope’s staff. 
In 1865-66 he made the Rocky-Mountain trip, 
the events of which he recorded in the volume 
entitled “Two Thousand Miles on Horse- 
back.” He was afterward employed by the 
Government in connection with the Freed- 
men’s Bureau in Georgia, during which time 
he was a correspondent of the Tribune. His 
latter years had been devoted entirely to lit- 
erature, and he had been a regular contributor 
to the Catholic World, in which his vindica- 
cation of Mary Queen of Scots, in answer to 
Mr. Froude, first appeared. This was after- 
ward published in a volume. He wrote also 
for the Galazy, and the Nation, and was the 
author of a “Life of Sixtus V.,” and many 
other smaller works, At the time of his death 
he was completing a series of articles on Sa- 
vonarola, three of which have been published. 
In the early part of the summer Colonel Me- 
line visited the Springs in West: Virginia, in 
company with Mr. Strother (Porte Crayon), 
but deriving no benefit physically (he was 
suffering from disease of the heart), he re- 
turned after a short visit, and, by the advice 
of physicians went to Saratoga. He remained 
aan ‘only a few days, and then went home 
to die. 

MEREDITH, Wiitam Morris, LL. D., an 
eminent statesman and cabinet officer, born in 
Philadelphia, June 8, 1799; died in that city, 
August 17, 1878. He graduated early, and 
with distinction from the University of Penn- 
sylvania, studied law, and enteent upon the 
practice of his profession about 1820. From 
1824 to 1828 he represented his native city in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, and from 1884 to 
1849 was President of the Select Council of 
Philadelphia. In 1837 he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the convention for amending the consti- 
tution of the State. On the inauguration of 
President Taylor in 1849, Mr. Meredith was 
nominated by him Secretary of the Treasury, 
which position he held till the death of the 
President in 1850. In 1861 he became Attor- 
ney-General of his State, and filled that office 
until 1867. He was a member of and presided 
over the recent Constitutional Convention in 
Pennsylvania, and from his experience in pub- 
lie affairs was one of the most valuable mem- 
bers of that body. As a lawyer, Mr. Meredith 
occupied for many years the foremost rank in 
his native State, and ‘was constantly engaged 
in important cases, both in the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania. and that of the United States. 
As an able and ready legal debater, he had 
few equals and scarcely any superiors in this 
country. 

METHODISTS. I. Mersopist Episcopan 
Cuvron.—The following is a summary of the 
statistics of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States for 1878: 
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The number of local preachers was 12,261. 
NUMBERS IN SOCIETY. —_ Number of Sunday-schools, 18,031; of vem 
and teachers, 197,180; of scholars, 1,318,603. 
The number of adult baptisms during the year 
q was 56,163; of baptisms of chil 58,287. 
aan — of or pr fie value 
the same, $66,33 ; num ‘ ° 
stan ages, 4,6774; probable valu $5,042,504. The 
7,428 contributions of the churches an iday- 
sy Schools during the year, for benevolent 
20. Siam Stuintante” $166,973.16, “tar the AMiedoaes 
i 156,272.16; for 
ay nat Society, 672,950.54 ; for the Woman's For- 
82,244 34,795 eign ionary Society, 588.19; for 
inane 17%) Church extension, $83,704.45; for the Tract 
15,782 17318 Society, $21,259.95; for the Sunday-school 
— ya Union, $22,052.89; for the Freedmen’s Aid 
one 10100 Society, $29,217.18; for education, $45,294.91. 
93,723 36,419 The receipts of the Missionary Society for 
118s] 9.088) aa's09 the year ending November 1, 1873, were 
6,642 1,871] 8.513 $680,836.64, showing an increase over the 
PAST Ae Fey receipts of the previous year of $19,780.04. 
793 5st} 11350 The General Missionary Committee met on 
nae es set the 11th of November, and made the follow- — 
15.083 8791, 18874 ig appropriations: 
Sra), Lass) aaa $10,500 00 
R700) 2.08 ot 09 
11,223, 2 . 200 00 
ies bs : aes 
a6.44s) 8 * 4.200 00 
Son 38,000 00 
ni aoe 
95,159 28,680 Total for foreign missions........ $337,199 90 
pea Hy 56 mer Il. Domestic Missions : 
sh? 381499 5.557) 44,056 1, To foreign populations in the United o 
New York Waat....00.. 85,985) 4,058) 0.an8 vn ON OD 
North Carolina.......... a1's18 247401 2 831,500 00 
pepe Site 23 Total for domestic missions... . $411,950 00 
8,876 ~ 4.716 IIL, Mrssrons rx Tererronres or U. §,, to 
21,591 550| 23,141 be administered as foreiyn missions, 11,000 00 
8,459 an = IV. MisceLLaANEoOUs APPROPRIATIONS...... + 88,000 00 
wr 25) 5,274 ONE denna coda ORs pate: bn Mod + $843,149 90 
bi oun oe The following is an exhibit of the condition 
17,828} 2,019) 19,847 of the foreign missions of the Methodist Epis- 
a9) 19%"! 49° copal Church, as given in the annual report 
a $4 9} 26,023 for 1873: 
— * 36 " 2,000 100 
ii, 2 17 106i | “6d 
60 6,642 1,871 
1 | soot | Bet 
bows 48 2,108 1,541 
Wonters New ark MN le tenes 
West Virginia..... 2 so50 ays 
West Wisconein . 3 i5 40 
; 5 41 8 
56 3 Reis 39 
mee: ear Total.:s.50rsedne ..! 200 14,683 | 5,835 
The number of assistant missionaries was 
jos ievoiitassat, 435; of teachers, 817; of churches, 115; of 
arsonages, 61; of day-schools, 182; of pupils 
-ieaas| 6886 n the same, 7,406; of Sunday-schools, 348; 


of pupils in the same, 21,242; amount of mis- 


-_ 
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sionary collections, $4,181.41; amount of col- 
lections for church expenses, $40,960.77. 
There were connected with the domestic 
missions among foreign populations in the 
United States (including the Indian, Welsh, 
German, Scandinavian, and Chinese popula- 
tions), 265 missionaries, 13,391 members, 3,376 
probationers, 183 local preachers, 209 churches, 
and 122 parsonages. The amount of $10,- 
886.96 was contributed for missionary pur- 
poses in these missions; in the Territories 


‘were three missionaries, two helpers, and 


130 probationers. Twenty-two hundred and 
seventy missionaries were employed in the 
American domestic missions. The total num- 
ber of missionaries and assistants was 3,170. 
The receipts of the Woman’s Foreign Mis- 
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sionary Society for the year ending in May, 
1878, were $54,920.32, It numbered 1,397 
auxiliaries, and 38,452 members, It had six 
missionaries in India, and six in China. The 
missionaries in India were stationed at Luck- 
now, Bareilly, and Moradabad. One hundred 
and fifty girls were supported at the orphanage 
in Bareilly, and a hospital building had been 
built at the same place. Zenana-work was 
sustained at twenty-four stations. The mis- 
sions in China were at Foochow, Peking, and 
Kiu-Kiang. Schools were supported in these 
three cities, 

Il. Mernopist Eriscopat Cuvron Sourn.— 
The following are the statistics of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South, as reported in 
March, 1878 : 


Traveling Local White Colored Indian | Total Ministers 
Preachers. | Preachers. Members. Members. | Members, | and Members, 
L 168 102 23.095 103 sees 23,471 
2. 159 174 43,279 599 deve 220 
8. 46 93 11,403 21 weve 11,566 
4. 129 275 33,993 168 120 691 
5. 138 202 48,192 esos 49,105 
6. 137 127 36,041 653 wee 36,966 
t me | | fae] ™ | cs | ae 
9. 35 80 6,939 oo 4, 
10. 117 228 26,082 252 sees 26,694 
ii. 113 821 27,621 50 28,111 
12. 6 % 11,127 92 11,279 
2. 111 163 17,982 69 18,337 
4. 128 213 25,081 ee 25,434 
15. 113 285, 28,254 siels 28,660 
16. 174 307 88,591 53 89,131 
17. 98 100 19,181 122 19,510 
18. 118 195 28,510 70 
19. 4 95 9,984 Sse 10,130 
20. 7% 15. 13,432 26 13,664 
21. 114 125 22,578 40 sees 22,861 
22. 52 22 2,747 es vee 2/822 
23. 20 82 172 454 4,590 5,821 
24. 48 131 10,795 22 ovee 10,998 
2. 48 107 9,413 13 Weve 9,582 
26. 68 176 15,084 ees wees 15,283 
27. 9 166 1 eee 14,830 
28, 48 102 9,110 deve 9,263 
29. 52 7 6, osee 6,218 
wD. 3 177 11,425 oreo 11,679 
31. 82 38 3, eves 635 
ze $| 8} ae) 8) =) ae 
3, soo 
aA. 13 14 1,048 oes wree 1,075 
35. 53 66 5,671 ee woes 5,791 
nna wed 9 oes save 9 
9 seo DL. geecee oes tees 9 
8,013 5,134 637,526 8,557 4,710 654,159 
2,858 4,944 600, 7,841 4,433 621,184 
155 190 36,617 | ..... 2% 82,975 
sess Sa tr”. apes ed ees 


The number of superannuated preachers was 
219; number of baptisms, 62,139; number of 
Sunday-schools, 6,900; of teachers, 45,998 ; 
of scholars, 312,759. Amount of collections 
for “conference claimants,” $65,262.44; col- 
lections for missions, $94,139.95. 

The apparent decrease in the number of 
colored members is accounted for by the fact 
that they have left this connection to join the 
Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in Amer- 
iea, which was organized under the direction of 
the General Conference of the Church South, 

The Board of Missions met at Nashville, 
Tenn., May 8th. It laid assessments upon the 


Conference with a view of raising $250,000, 
of which $100,000 should be contributed to 
the board to be administered by it, and $150,- 
000 be left under the control of the General 
Conference boards. ‘Che following el nse 
tions were made for the work directly under 
the control of the board: ; 
Ca aw ee asi seveeeess $7,000 


Contingent.....-s.erecereesees 8,000 
MeOXi00....... 00 csecrsescrcccvsnsescoe. ve ser 21,000 
Key West (a mission among the Cubans) 500 
For the German work, .....+0.--+ereeeees +s» 6,850 
Indian Mission Conference.... ++» 18,000 


For work on the Pacific coast, in the Territories, 
and in West Virginia, Florida, and Illinois.... 24,400 
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The remainder of the $100,000 called for 
was to be reserved for new work, to be en- 
tered upon when the means are provided. 
The formation of Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies was recommended. 

‘A scheme for building up a grand Central 
University has been under consideration for 
several months among the ministers and mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
It was greatly advanced early in 1873, by 
the bounty of Mr. Oornelius Vanderbilt, of 
New York, who gave to the Board of Trust 
of the proposed university the sum of 
$500,000 for the purchase of ground and 
erection of buildin upon certain con- 
ditions, one of which was that the institu- 
tion should be placed at Nashville, Tenn. The 
Board of Trust promptly accepted the gi 
with the conditions attached. At a meeting 
held in May, the board pledged itself, so soon 
as it should have a sufficient amount of funds, 
to set apart $200,000 as a fund for the support 
at the university of young preachers and the 
sons of traveling preachers of the codperating 
conferences. The grounds for the university 
have been bought, and building has been be- 
gun upon it. The faculty were to be elected, 
and classes opened in January, 1874. 

III. Cororep Meruopist Eprscopar Onvron. 
—The Colored Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America was organized, in pursuance of a rec- 
ommendation of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, onthe 15th 
of December, 1870. It was designed at the 
time that the colored members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church South should be sepa- 
rated from that body and attached to the col- 
ored church, and that the latter should have 
entire control of the work with the colored 
membership. The first General Conference of 
the Colored, Methodist Episcopal Church made 
it a rule that membership should be confined 
to the colored race. 

At the General Conference in 1873, Bishop 
Miles presented an address, in which he gave 
the number of conferences which had been 
organized to that time as fourteen. The num- 
ber of traveling preachers was stated to be 
635 ; of local Fa 583; and of mem- 
bers, 67,888, 
members from the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South must have gone on quite actively, in 
connection with the growth of the Oolored 
Charch, will readily yt el from the fact that 
the reports of the Church South for 1872 
showed an aggregate of only 8,557 colored 
members against 7,841 in 1871, and 19,686 in 
1869. 

The first General Conference in 1870, elected 
two bishops for the Colored Methodists. One 
of these, Bisho 
months afterw. The other bishop, W. H. 
Miles, found the episcopal work too extensive 
for him to carry on withont. help, and called 
an extra session of the General Conference to 
elect new bishops. The Conference met at 


hat the separation of colored ™ 


Vanderhorst, died a few also 
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Augusta, Ga., on the 19th of and elec- 
ted as bishops Joseph A. Beebe, L. H. Halsey, 
= Isaac de laycetn oun mana for the 
rovement of Sunday: the organi- 
on of missio en and for the 
establishment of an institution of learning. 
Bishop Miles has bought for the latter 
grounds in sepemtion bes. at a cost of $8, 
and has called upon the friends of the Church 
for $50,000, with which to carry out plans for 


pena 

IV. ConerecationaL Mernopist Onvron. 
—tThe first of the Con onal Methodist 
churches was organized in Monroe County, 
Georgia, in 1852. The connection numbers now 
about one hundred and twenty ministers and 
ten thousand members, most of whom are in 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Texas. It 
has been described as “ Arminian in doctrine, 
Methodist in usage, and Congregational in 
government,”” The fundamental articles of its 
constitution are as follows: 


1. This Church shall be called the Congregational 
Methodist Church, and all the churches in her con- 


nection shall be congregational in their system of 


worship. 
2. Christ only is the head of the Church, and the 
Word of God is the only rule of faith and conduct, 
8. A Christian Church is a society of believers in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and is of Divine institution. 
4. No person who loves God, and obeys the Gos- 
oe Christ, ought to be deprived of Church-mem- 

rs 


5. Every man has an inalienable right to private 
judgment in matters of ion, and all an 
equal right to express their opinion in an. am pone 
will not violate the laws of God or fiers ts of man, 

6. Church trials shall be condu on 1 
principles only, and no minister or member 8 
excommunicated, except for iomory ps 
Lae sage doctrines, or the neglect of duties en- 
joined by the Word of God. 

7. ys pees. =A sane oe offices and — 
are 0 ne ntment, and regularly ordain 
ministers in the’ Church oe ef 

8. All power necessary in the formation of rules 


and regulations of government and discipline is in- 
herent in the ministers and members of the Church, 
but so much of that power may be del from 
time to time by representation, as the may 


udge necessary and proper. 
.. picid erie hee thie ¥ right to make and slap 
such rules an regulations only as are n 
proper, and which shall acco: with the Holy Scrip- 
res in the maintenance of the great system of 
practical Christianity, 
10, Itis the duty of all the ministers of Sib gone} 
to be faithful in the discharge of their mi 
and pastoral duties ; and also of the members to 
esteem them highly for their work’s sake, and to 
render them a righteous compensation for their 


labors. ; 
11. No person shall be received into the Church 
without the consent of a majority of the members 


resent. 

Pr13. The Church shall have the right to elect her 
own officers annually, which an elder. 
church leader, deacon, steward, and secretary ; and 
to convene her membership at pleasure, for 
the — of transacting her own business, and 
such , when convened, shall be denominated the 

Church Conference. 
Other conferences, of superior and appellate 
jurisdiction, are the District, State, and Gen- 
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eral Conferences. The District Conference is 
composed of pig ats duly elected and au- 
thorized by the churches in the district ;” 
the State Conference of delegates similarly 
accredited by the districts within the bounds 
of the State; and the General Conference of 
delegates elected and authorized by the State 
Conferences. The last body has jurisdiction 
over the general affairs of the Church. Its 
powers are carefully restricted under the op- 
eration of eight general rules. The District 
and State Conferences meet every year; the 
General Conference every four years. In elect- 
ing se oe to the conferences, no distinction 
is made between ministers and laymen. 

The General Conference met at Mount Jef- 
ferson, Ala., May 8, 1873. The Rev. J. J. N. 
Huddelston, of Misissi was reélected presi- 
dent. Twenty-four delegates were present; 
but little business was transacted. Provision 
was made for the publishing interests of the 


Church. 

The Congregational Methodist, ——- at 
Opelika, is the organ of this Church. 

V. Free Mernopist Cuvrcx.—The number 
of ministers connected with the Free Meth- 
odist Church is ninety; the number of mem- 
bers is estimated at 6,000. The Church was in- 
corporated under the name and style of “the 
Free Methodist General Conference of North 
America” by an act of the Legislature of the 
State of New York, passed April 80, 1873. 

VI. Arrican Mernopist Episcopat Cuvron. 
—tThe British Methodist Episcopal Church is 
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an organization for British America affiliated 
with the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the United States. It was formed in Chat- 
ham, Ontario, in 1856, It has a flourish- 
ing Conference in Canada. It has one bishop, 
Willis Nazrey. In 1872 Bishop Nazrey visited 
Nova Scotia, and there collected the African 
Methodists and organized them. He then 
visited British Guiana, and, as a result of his 
efforts, the British Guiana Conference of the 
British Methodist Episcopal Church met at 
Georgetown, April 8,1878. Reports were re- 
ceived at this meeting from five circuits, tive 
stations, and three out-stations. 

The Rey. J. G. Stewart, corresponding sec- 
retary of the Missionary Society of the Af- 
rican Methodist Episcopal Church, visited 
Hayti during 1878 in the interest of the work 
of his society. He found there a congregation 
of one hundred members still in existence at 
Port au Prince. 

VII. Mernopisr Episcopan Cxnurcn In 
Oanapva.—The numbers of members attached 
to this Church were reported at the sessions 
of the Conferences in 1873 as follows : Niagara 
Conference, 7,946 ; Ontario Conference, 6,380; 
Bay Quinte Conference, 7,492: total, 21,818. 
The increase from 1872 was 489. The num- 
ber of traveling preachers in the three confer- 
ences was 225; of local preachers, 209. 

VIII. Wxstryan Connzction.—The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the statistics of the 
Wesleyan Connection in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, the colonies, ete. : 


CONFERENCES. Members. | On Trial. Ministers, | On ‘Trial, | S#Pername- 

Great Britain... 4 bp GdeEls 8a ea esteics Ade kas dynos Koes 848,580 20,844 1,292 211 212 
Treland and Irish missions 19,977 "pad 136 2, 28 

Foreign jons. 73,591 7,384 103 8* 
French Conference. 1,867 88 26 4 2 
ralavian Conference. 59,819 ~ 6,867 278 79 26 
Canada Conference 66,985 8,699 464 125 86 
Conference of Eastern British America. 15,934 2,231 86 60 20 
Wot ais oases vis ode ewucavies csancosverns once’ 586,753 41,707 2,514 609 B77 


The Conference of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Connection met at Newcastle-on-Tyne, and 
was formally opened July 30th. The Rev. 
George T. Perks was elected president, and 
the Rey. Gervase Smith secretary. Deputa- 
tions were present from the Conferences of 
Canada and of Eastern British America, and 
offered a report of the action which had been 
taken by their respective conferences for sepa- 
ration from the parent body and union under 
a new and independent organization. The 
Conference sanctioned the action of the two 
provincial conferences by the adoption of a 
minute, the principal points of which are as 
follows : 

1, This Conference formally rescinds the Articles 
of Union which now subsist between the Connec- 
tion in Great Britain and the Conferences of Canada 
and Eastern British America respectively, and gives 


to those Conferences the right to conclude such ar- 
rangements for their own consolidation into one 


body, and for their entering into terms of union 
with other Methodist bodies, as shall be in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of Methodism contained in 
Mr. Wesley’s first four volumes of ‘‘ Sermons,” and 
his “‘ Notes on the New Testament,” and with a 
system of discipline which, while adapted to the 
altered circumstances of Canadian Methodism, shall 
preserve the fundamental principles of a connec- 
tional form of Church government. 

2. This Conference also confers upon the two Con- 
ferences now existing, and through them, and by 
such arrangements as they shall agree to, upon the 
Connection to be consolidated in the Dominion of 
Canada, all such rights and interests as it may now 
possess by mises of the existing Articles of Union, 
or by virtue of any deeds or instruments relating to 
any trust-property secured for the benefit of either 
of the present Conferences. 

8. This Conference further directs that the offi- 
cial seal of the Conference be affixed to any, docu- 
ment which may be necessary for declaring its full 
concurrence in any application which the Canada 
Conference, or the Conference of Eastern British 


* Exclusive of missionaries in Ireland. 
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America, may see fit to make either to the Parlia- 
ment of the said Dominion, or to any provincial 
Legislative Assembly within the same, or to any 
Parliament or is Assembly outside the 
bounds of the said Dominion, but comprised within 
the bounds of either of the Conferenees aforesaid, for 
such powers a8 may be necessary to the vesting 
of the whole or any part of the trust - property 
now held for the use of either of the said Confer- 
ences, or of any ministers, trustees, or others in 
connection with either of the same, in such man- 
ner and upon such terms as shall secure the same 
to uses and upon trusts in connection with the 
proposed united Conference, similar, as nearly as 
may be, to those for which they are now secu 


A fourth resolation tenders the best wishes 
of the Conference to “ the two bodies named,” 
and expresses the hope that intercourse will 
be continued between itself and them. 

The preceding Conference had aypoinied a 
committee to sit during the year, and consider 
the subject of lay delegation. They were: 
1. To obtain | advice whether the provi- 
pe of the ds deed would ae are to 

e part in the proceedings of the ‘er- 
ence; 2. If this is allowable, to consider un- 
der what regulations they should be admitted; 
8. If it is not allowable, to prepare a plan for 
the better regulation of the committees of re- 
view. The committee reported that they had 
no recommendation to offer regarding the first 
and second points, but that they had agreed to 
recommend the appointment of a mixed com- 
mittee to consider how far the constitution of 
the committees of review might be improved. 
Their recommendation was adopted. 

The following resolution was adopted on the 
subject of national education : 


The Conference, while receiving and adopting the 
report of the committee to whom the whole question 
of primary education was referred, expresses its re- 
gret that the essential parts of the recommenda- 
tion of the committee have not been adopted b 
the Government in their measure for the amen 
ment of the Klementary Education Act of 1870, and 
the Conference hereby records its deliberate con- 
viction that in justice to the interests of national 
education, in the liberal sense, and to the different 
religious denominations of the country, school 

must be established everywhere, and an un- 
denominational school placed within le dis- 
tance of every family. 


i ids | be received from ihe Vigilenes 
jury an ury, representing the oe) 
Committee vain Se at the Conference of 
Oburchmen and Nonconforinists of July 10th, 
inviting the Wesleyan body to give its help 
in the endeavor to rouse the public mind 
to some common action to counteract the 
danger to the Protestant faith arising from the 
advance of ritualism and the p ce of the 
confessional. The following resolution was 
adopted, to be inserted in the minutes, a copy 
of it to be sent to Lord Ebury as chairman 
of the Vigilance Committee, but with the res- 
ervation that it should not commit the Con- 
ference to any particular party in the Church 
of England: 


Having considered the resolution of the Man- 
chester Distriet Committee, calling its attention to 
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the danger to which scriptural Christianity and na- 
tional freedom are exposed by the pretensions and 
movements of Popery in Great Britain and else- 
where, and more es) by th 
our own country of Popish 
Romish Church; and considering 
cently a very considerable number of 
the Church by law established has pu moved 
with a view to procure } on 
confessional as a national 
ence feels map ate d ~ 
extreme gravity of such facts, not only one 
section of the English people, but also for the na- 
tion at large. It is persuaded that the time has 
now come when those who value the doctrines of 
the Reformation, or the institutions, whether reli- 
gious or national, to which they have given birth, 
are loudly called upon, both as citizens and 
bers of churches, to take all possible means for the 
diffusion of scriptural truth and the repression of 
Romish principles, and also to unite with all Protes- 
tants in prom such measures as 
revent 
m being or indirectly employed to far- 
ther movements calculated to disoredtt 


ry in England that Reformed Faith, the rejection or 
suppression of which in other countries of 

has been followed by political aenenitey and 
disorder, as is witnessed at the present day in the 
greater part of such countries, 


The Conference directed that a fraternal 
letter be sent to the General Conference of the 
Methodist gree Church, South (United 
States), which is to meet in 1874, A commit- 
tee was appointed to prepare the letter. 

The following is a summary of the opera- 
tions of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, as 
reported at the anniversary in May, 1878: 


1. In nominally Christian countries—embracing 
England, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, §) and more rece Po 
and Ital ; 101 ministers were oer , and there 
were 7,126 church-members and 6,778 scholars in 
the mission-schools. The missions in America, in- 
gg Hp Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
ward Island, Newfoundland, and the Bermu 
will be incorporated with the Canadian Method: 
Connection. In connection with the Methodist 
missions in Canada, and the Eastern provinces of 
North America, to the Indians, and other destitute 
pesple, there were 899 missionaries em who 

under their care 82,740 church - mem! and 
82,766 scholars in the 

2. In the West Indies, including Jamaica, the 
Windward and Leeward Islands, the Bahamas, 
British Guiana, Honduras, and Hayti, 97 missiona- 
ries were employed, and there were 44,788 church- 
members, and 28,038 scholars in the mission-schools, 

8. In Western Africa—including the river Gam- 
bia, Sierra Leone, and the Gold Coast Districts— 
there were 21 missionaries, 8,976 church-members, 
and 5,829 scholars in the mission-schools. These 
missions had been involved in difficulty and danger 
by the Ashantee War, 

4. In Southern Aiton --- lotinten eae of 
Good Hope, Grahamstown, Quee i the 
Bechuana Districts, Natal, and the Transvaal Repub- 


on-schools. 


ee in 
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tirely supported by the volun contributions of 
oe - The a nference has — 
ertaken @ management, and toa large extent 

of the Australasian missions. 


and lon—enibracing the Caleu 
Madras, Tamil, and gree Distri anager 
75 missionaries, 2,976 church members, and 13,897 
rg eo the roo g a ie loyed, 
3 hina, eleven missionaries are em 
and there are 178 church-members, and 380 chil 
in the mission-schools. 
GENERAL SUMMARY. 
Central, or principal stations..................... 847 
other DIRCEB... veeccse sees 64’ 
rs and in watcnten ber 
its, as catechists and teachers..... 4,783 
Unpaid agents as Sunday-school teachers, etc... 24,303 
and church-members «+». 170,360 
On trial for church-membership... 
Scholars in the mission-schools... - 


The fiftieth annual conference of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church in Canada met at 
London, June 4th. The most important busi- 
ness brought before it was the consideration 
of the reports of the committees on the basis 
of union with the Methodist New Connection 
and with the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
of Eastern British America. Plans of union 


with both bodies were finally adopted. It 
was that the name of the united body 
should be, “The United Methodist Church of 


Canada;” or, if it should hereafter be found 
expedient to modify the name—that is, in case 
of a more general organic union of the Meth- 
odist Churches—it should be called “The Meth- 
odist Church of Canada.” A General Confer- 
ence was provided for, to meet once in four 
Years, and to have power to make laws and 
regulations for the whole Church, subject to 
certain L seal pia rts to eg the 
preservation ie itinerant system, the gen- 
eral rules, and the rights and privileges of 
ministers, which restrictions were carefully 
defined and bed. The General Confer- 


. ence is to be composed of ministers and lay- 


men in equal numbers, in the proportion of 
one minister and one layman for every eight 
tnembers of each annual conference, with ad- 
ditional representation for each fraction of 
three-fi 8, provided the whole number of 
delegates does not exceed two hundred and 
twenty, and provided also the president of 
each conference shall be one of those selected. 
The ministerial members are to be elected by 
ballot. The lay members are to be elected by 
the lay members of the district meetings; the 
number to be elected to be determined accord- 
ing to the number of church-members in the 
district as compared with the whole number 
of members within the bounds of the annual 
conference. The annual conferences are to be 
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composed of ministers only who shall have 
traveled four years, and have been received 
into full connection. They shall transact all 
business appertaining to the circuits, stations, 
or missions within their bounds, and their de- 
cisions shall be final on all questions of minis- 
terial character. The district meetings shall 
be composed of all ministers and preachers on 
trial within the district and an equal number 
of laymen, who (the laymen) shall have the 
right of taking part in all proceedings except 
the examination of ministerial character, Tt 
was provided that, “in the event of union be- 
tween the Wesleyan Conference and the Meth- 
odist New Connection Conference in Canad 


dren it is understood that the United Church sha 


constitute a distinct community, connected 
with the Wesleyan Methodist and New Con- 
nection Churches in England only by frater- 
nal ties.” In order to provide some recognized 
head of the body during the interval between 
one General Conference and another, a special 
committee was constituted, to consist of not 
less than twelve persons, of equal numbers of 
ministers and laymen, whose duty it should be, 
“from one session of the General Conference 
to another, to watch over and guard all the 
rights and privileges of our Church throughout 
the Dominion; to promote, as far as possible, 
the recommendations of the General Confer- 
ence, and devise such means as shall be deemed 
needful for the interests and welfare of the 
Church, and which may require immediate ac- 
tion; but such committee shall have no legis-° 
lative power, and shall not interfere with the 
duties of the annual conference, nor with the 
duties of any officer of the church.” The 
terms for the incorporation of the Wesleyan 
Conference of Eastern British America in the 
same General Conference with that of Canada 
were embodied in a paper called “the Plan of 
Federal Union.” It provided for the division 
of the Eastern Conference into three annual 
conferences, and was made to conform, in oth- 
er respects, with the plan of union with the 
New Connection Conference. The plans were 
adopted, to be laid before the quarterly meet- 
ings to be held in November, for their action. 
It was understood with reference to the “Plan 
of Federal Union,” that the constitution there- 
by formed should be recognized as the consti- 
tution of the Wesleyan Church in Canada, 
whether any other bodies should come into 
the Union or not. Under the operation of the 
two plans of union, the Church in Ontario and 
Quebec will be divided into three conferences, 
to be called the Toronto, London, and Mont- 
real Conferences. Nova Scotia and Bermuda 
will constitute the Nova Scotia Conference; 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island, 
the New Brunswick‘and Prince Edward Island 
Conference ; and Newfoundland, Labrador, and 
the islands contiguous, the Newfoundland Oon- 
ference. The scheme of union was also ap- 
proved by the Conference of Eastern British 
America. 
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As the fiftieth anniversary of the first meet- 
ing of a Methodist Conference in Canada would 
come within the ensuing year, and it would 
also be the fiftieth year since the ome: 
tion of the Missionary Society, the Conference 
determined to celebrate it as a jubilee year. 
Suitable religious exercises were directed to 
be held in October, when a free offering was to 
be solicited from the people, to be appropri- 
ated to the superannuated ministers’ fund, the 
theological institutions at Coburg and Mont- 
real, and the Missionary Society. 

The returns of the votes of the quarterly 
meetings on the various questions submitted 
to them under the plan of union, so far as they 
were reported, showed the following results: 

1. On union with the Conference of Eastern Brit- 
ish America, 358 quarterly meetings voted yea, 2 a 

2. On union with the New Connection Church, 
yeas 348, nays 12. 

8. On the acceptance of Jay representation in the 
General Conference, instead of the power before 
sessed by the quarterly meetings relative to legisla- 
tion, yeas 331, nays 29. 

4, On a proposed change in the constitution of the 
quarterly meetings as specified in the plan of union, 
yeas 330, nays 30. 

5. On the acceptance of lay representation in the 
General Conference ee greoyrereecie, to be chosen by 
laymen only) instead of the power before possessed 
over certain acts of r aeuti by the querterly meet- 
ings, yeas 298, nays 63, 

The Australasian Oonference met at Sydney 
in February, It perfected the plan which had 
been ayer at the preceding meeting for 
annual 
nual conferences were created; those of New 
South Wales and Queensland, with the South 
Sea Missions; Victoria and Tasmania; South 
and Western Australia; and New Zealand. 
The General Conference will meet every three 
years. The principle that there should be lay 
representation in the Conference was 
by a nearly unanimous vote, and a committee 
was appointed to consider the subject, and 
report at the annual conferences, Provision 
was also made to secure the attendance of lay- 
men at the financial district meetings, so that 
they may act with the ministers in vo for 
representatives on the stationing committee. 
An application was received from the Ton- 
gans to be erected into a distinct church. It 
was shown that the Friendly Islands had, 
during the year, contributed £9,000 for vari- 
ous religious purposes. According to the sta- 
tistical reports there were connected with the 
Conference, 861 ministers, European and na- 
tive ; 2,948 churches and other preaching- 
places; 66,686 members, including those on 
trial; 3,261 local preachers; 5,821 class-lead- 
ers; $18,856 attendants on public worship; 
112,387 Sabbath-scholars, aa 104,158 day- 
scholars. There were also four colleges and a 
provisional theological college. 

IX. Mernopist New Oonneotion,— The 
number of members reported to the Confer- 
ence of 1878 was $1,161, showing an increase 
from the previous year of 191, The increase 


and General Conferences. Four an-' 


ed address of the 
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in the amount raised for connectional funds was 
£217. The seventy-seventh annual Conference 
met at Hull, June 11th. A telegram was re- 
ceived from the Canadian Conf stating 
that the terms of union with the Wesleyan 
Conference had been accepted, subject to the 
sanction of the quarterly m and that a 
deputation would visit the next ce in 
England. The weight of opinion in the Con- 
ference seemed averse to the consummation 
of the scheme of union, as it was believed to 
involve an unfair compromise of the chief dis- 
tinctive feature of New Connection Method- 
ism. A deputation was appointod to visit 
Canada, and represent the views of the Con- 
ference on the question; further, the subject 
was left in the care of the missionary com-. 
mittee for the year. 

The following statistics of the home missions 
were presented: chapels, 283; missi 
109; local preachers, 225; members, 9,791; 
probationers, 512; Sunday-school teachers, 
1,654 ; Sunday-school scho 18,104, The 
sum received for home and colonial missions 
was £5,087. 

The Conference of the Methodist New Con- 
nection in Canada met at Dunnville, June 4th; 
the greater part of the session was occupied 
with the discussion of the plan of union with 
the Wesleyan Conference, The plan was ap- 

roved by the unanimous vote of the Con- 


‘erence. 

Much irritation was afterward excited among 
the Connection in Oanada, by the proceed- 
ings of persons supposed to represent the 
enon body in England, in the endeavor to 

efeat the proposed Union. A paper was cir- 
culated among the churches containing the 
resolutions of the English Conference and 
committee Hepnpoatcry: of the Union, and the 
English Missionary Secretary, 
the design of all which was thought to be to 
influence the members to vote against union. 
On the 20th of October, the Executive Oom- 
mittee in Canada issued a circular declaring 
these movements to be in direct violation of a 
distinct agreement made between representa- 
tives of the English Conference and the Ca- 
nadian Union Committee, that there should be 
no agitation of the Union question while it 
was pending; but that the decision of the 
whole matter should be left to the unbiased 
judgment of the quarterly meetings to be held 
in November. 

The voting in the quarterly meetings result- 
ed in fifty-six cireuits declaring in favor of un- 
ion and nineteen against it, 

X. Priorrve Mernovists.—The following 
is a summary of the statistics of the Primitive 
Methodist Connection in Great Britain, the 
colonies, and the mission stations, for 1878: 
Members, 16,658 ; decrease from the poeeang 
year, 806; traveling preachers, 1,005; loc 
preachers, 14,751; leaders, 9,997; connection- 
al chapels, 8,797; other laces of desc) 
2,555 ; Sunday-schools, 8,506; Sunday-schoo 
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teachers, 48,973 ; Sunday-school scholars, 296,- 
— day-schools, 44; scholars in the same, 
4,317. 

The fifty-fourth Conference met in London, 
June 11th. The Rey. 8. Autliff was elected 
president. The Missionary Committee re- 
ported the year’s contributions greater than 
ever before. The gross amount was £32,257, 
11s. 1d. The missions were generally in good 
condition. Additional missionaries were need- 
ed for the colonies and Africa. The reports 
of the statistical committee showed a decrease 
of 806 in the number of members from the 
previous year. 

The report of the Primitive Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society, which was made April 29th, 
shows that the society had in the United 
Kingdom 64 missions, 11 circuit missions, 
and 126 missionaries; in Canada, 38 missions, 
and 46 missionaries; in New Zealand, 6 sta- 


tions and 7 missionaries; in New South Wales p: 


and Queensland, 22 missions and 22 mission- 
aries; in Victoria and Tasm 12 missions 
and 12 missionaries; in South Australia, 
6 missions and 7 missionaries; in Africa, 4sta- 
tions and 6 missionaries: in all, 150 missions 
and 226 missionaries. The sum of £32,257 
had been expended during the year in the 


support and enlargement of missionary opera- 
ons 


The following are the statistics of the Prim 
itive Methodist Connection in Canada; Num- 
ber of ministers, 91; local preachers, 270; 
class-leaders, 269; connectional churches, 
196; other preaching-places, 121; parsonages, 
81; value of chure prope > $218,037 ; 
church debts, $25,190; day-schools, 136; 
teachers, 1,170; scholars, 8,260; church-mem- 
bers in Sunday-schools, 6,609. The reports 
show a decrease of 238 members. 

The following are the statistics of the 
Primitive Methodist Churches in the United 
States, as reported at the two Conferences in 
May, 1878: 

astern District, Conference held at Ply- 
mouth, Pa., May 14th to 19th: Circuits, 16; 
members st sie 909; probationers, 214), 
1,123; traveling preachers, 10; local preach- 
ers, 89; class - leaders, 64; churches, 17; 
other preaching-places, 24; Sunday-schools, 
26; teachers, 360; scholars, 1,918; mission- 
~ 4 poplars $371, 64. 

estern District, Conference held at New 
Di Wis., May 22d to 27th: Circuits and 
missions, 19; members (approved, 1,632, pro- 
bationers, 110), 1,742; traveling preachers, 
18; local preachers, 102; class-leaders, 93 ; 
churches, 86; other preaching-places, 42; 
Sunday-schools, 42; teachers, 463; scho 
2,495. Oontributions for missions, $1,418.58; 
for the superannuated preachers’ fund, $161.90. 

Total members in the two Conferences, 2,865; 
traveling preachers, 28; local preachers, 191. 

XI. Usirep Mernopist Free Cnvrones.— 
The following are the statistics of this de- 
nomination, as presented at the Conference of 
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1873 : Ministers, 829; supernumeraries, 24; 
local preachers, 3,374; leaders, 4,809; mem- 
bers, 66,566; members on trial, 4,861 ; chapels, 
1,803; preaching-rooms, 277 ; Sunday-schools, 
1,218; teachers, 24,152; scholars, 160,087; 
er Beer ree nd teachers, 180; scholars, 11,- 
148; chapels registered, 978 ; chapels settled 
on the connectional deed, 835. The reports 
of the home circuits showed a decrease of 676 
members, while those of the foreign circuits 
showed an increase of 835 members. Thus 
there appeared a net decrease of 8341 members. 

A communication was received from the 
Vigilance Committee appointed at the con- 
ference of Churchmen and Nonconformists 
which had recently been held, asking the as- 
sembly to aid the committee in their efforts 

ainst ritualism and the confession. The res- 
olutions adopted by the assembly in reply to 
this communication expressed regret at the 

rogress of ‘“anti-Protestant teachings and 
practices in the Established Church ;” advised 
ministers and members to codperate with all 
true Protestants in efforts to disseminate in- 
formation among the people on the points of 
difference between Protestantism and Roman 
Catholicism; expressed the belief that ‘ Ro- 
manizing doctrines and practices,” so far as 
Protestants are concerned, were almost exclu- 
sively confined to the Established Church, and 
that the privileges of this Church were used by 
“a e and rapidly-increasing section of the 
clergy,” to the subversion of the Protestant 
faith; and declared that it saw in these facts 
additional evidences of the desirability of dis- 
establishing the Church. 

XII. Brsrz Curistrans.—The fifty-sixth an- 
nual conference of the Bible Christian Connec- 
tion met at Landport, Portsmouth Circuit, July 
80th. The Conference was composed of sixt; 
ministers and ten lay delegates. The Rev. i 
B. Vanstone was elected | ipa The sta- 
tistical reports showed the numbers, ete., in 
the Connection to be as follows: Itinerant 
preachers, 259; local preachers, 1,727; chaps 
els, 870; other preaching-places, 202; mem- 
bers, 25,815; on trial, 612; teachers in schools, 
9,411; scholars, 48,678. The number of mem- 
bers had decreased 894. The receipts of the 
Missionary Society for the year were £6,253, 
or £300 more than those of the preceding year, 
and considerably more than those of any pre- 
vious year. The amounts contributed for the 
support of the ministry were about £250 moro 
than those of any previous year. 

The Oanadian Oonference of the Bible 
Christian denomination was held at Lindsay. 
The Rev. E. Roberts was chosen president. A 
small increase was reported in the number of 
members. 

XIII. Westryan Rerorm Union.—The an- 
nual delegate meeting of the Wesleyan Reform 
Union in England was held at Bakewell, com- 
mencing August 19th. It was ordered that a 
friendly letter be sent to those circuits which 
had reported a decrease in membership, urg- 
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ing them to increased efforts for usefulness. 
The relation of Sunday-schools to the Union 
was discussed. 

XIV. Prourtve Westryan Meruopist Con- 
neotion.—The churches of this body are 
in Ireland. The body originated in a sepa- 
ration from the Wesleyan Methodist Church, 
which took place in 1816, on a question of the 
administration of the sacraments. The primi- 
tive Wesleyans hold that while the Methodist 
organization is competent to rovide for other 
functions, only ministers of Episcopal ordina- 
tion are qualitied to administer the sacraments. 
Consequently, they have received the com- 
munion from the Church of England. The 
Conference met in Dublin, in July. The sub- 
ject of union with the Irish Methodist Oon- 
ference occupied a considerable share of atten- 
tion. A representative committee was ap- 

ointed to meet a minister and a layman who 
had already been designated by the Wesleyans 
as their committee, and arrange a basis of 
satisfactory union. The action of the Oon- 
ference on this subject was unanimous. 

MEXICO (Repfst1ca Mexroana), an inde- 
pendent state of North America, extending 
trom latitude 15° to 32° 42’ north, and from 
longitude 86° 30’ to 116° 50’ west. It is bound- 
ed north by the United States; east by the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean Sea, and Brit- 


83,707 
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Lower California (ter’y) 21,645 
Federal District........ 275,996 | Méjico. 

PORE saviveskades 9,176,052 
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The geographer already mentioned gives 
8,743,614 as the total population of the re- 
polis, distributed according to races as fol- 
ows: 1,750,000 pure-blooded Indians; 2,331,- 


all 000 whites; and 4,662,000 mestizoes. 


Wappus estimates the population at about 
8,000,000 in 1861, thus far agreeing with Sr. 
Garcia y Cubas; but his estimate of the num- 
ber of Indians and mestizoes—4,800,000 of the 
former, and 1,190,000 of the latter—is proba- 
ed Bae press! from the truth; inasmuch as the 
mixed race is, by all authorities, admitted to 
be by far the more numerous of the two. 

The following is a list of the Mexican cities 
having more than 20,000 inhabitants: 

CITIES, 


The President of the republic is Sefior Don 
Sebastian Lerdo de Tejada (elected November 
2, 1872); Minister of the Interior, Gomez del 
Palacio; Minister of Justice and Public In- 
struction, José Diaz Covarrubias (Director) ; 
Minister of Finance, Francisco Mejia; Min 
ter of War and Marine, General Ignacio Mejia; 
Minister of Public Works, Blas Balcércel. 

The President of the Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice is General Porfirio Diaz. The present 
Archbishop of Mexico is P. A. de Labastida; 
Archbishop of Michoacan, Dr. Arciga; and of 
Guadalajara, Dr. P. Loza. Mexican minister 
ploulpatantians to the United States, Sr. Don 

gnacio Mariscal; consul-general at New York, 
Sr. Don N, Navarro. 

The national income and expenditure for the 
fiscal years 1871 and 1872 are given as follows: 
INCOME, 

Custom-honse receipts.............s0eeeees $9,076,709 74 
Revenue of Department of Federal District 1,741,622 91 
Paper stam 734 M 
perhc 
ane DEUDOINY +++ =» > soy cave naapncar cies Too ae 18 


Ae eee eee eee a eee eeteenene 


Legislative power. ry 

Judicial 175, 

Foreign 

Ministry of the Interio: 1,359, 
Ministry of Justice. ... 557,105 12 

Ministry of Finance. .. « 2,557, 
Mintetry of Publte Works... : 1,719:418 76 

in of Public Works..... . 1,719) 
Bundrice oe edveccombnowbaduccten + 4,622,409 52 
Totals .ccesisscvvedscvavevbovtcavee $18,846,109 21 


of see. 
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By comparing the sums of the foregoing 
tables, it will be seen that there was a surplus 
of $679,141.76 in the year referred to. 

The estimated expenditure for the following 
year was $23,018,822.76. The President of the 
naked has a of $30,000 per annum. 

is no official report of the amount of 
the national debt. In the item Ministry of 
Finance, in above table of expenditure, is in- 
cluded the sum of $375,188.27 for amortization 
of the home debt. The loans contracted by 
‘the imperial government are repudiated by 
the present, as they were by the Juarez ad- 
ministration. 

The army, on oe 1872, com- 
prised 1,650 officers grades, 21,689 men 
and 7,284 horses and mules. é 

About two-thirds of the foreign commerce 
is carried on with the United States. The 
staple articles of e are silver and copper 
ores, cochineal, in and other dye-stuffs 
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and dye-woods; Sisal-hemp, ixtle, mahogany, 
ete.; and the imports consist of cotton, linen, 
woolen, and silk fabrics; iron, wrought and 
unwrought ; machinery, hardware, proyvis- 
ions, ete. 

The total value of the imports for the year 
1870 amounted to $23,478,000; and that of 
the exports $23,135,000, of which latter sum 
$17,210,000 represented precious metals, 

The exports to Great Britain for the five 
years from 1868 to 1872 inclusive, amounted 
to: 1868, $1,753,320; 1869, $1,752,850; 1870, 
$1,499,065 ; 1871, 1,986,620; 1872, $2,217,620, 

The value of the imports from the samo 
country during the same period reached : 1868, 
$4,242,940 ; 1869, $3,158,620; 1870, $4,554,- 
410; 1871, $5,345,065 ; 1872, $4,215,930. 

The shipping movement in the principal 
ports of the republic for the year ending 
August 31, 1872, was, as shown in the sub- 
joined table : 


VESSELS ENTERED. VESSELS CLEARED, 
Foreign. Coasting. Foreign, Coasting. 

Matamoras (up to July) 13 21 8 19 
PND alk RUC eod dines cobag'sidccloocssccaacedceacs sae = « g < 
Tuspan . Eicon oss ot escapee PORN oe 0 “ 7 43 

MRO aie MoWUGUN Yast iconic) sdcloscercceedonccer vac 182 318 195 299° 
oes Wgp en E Aes Pete ie8 ace tunis ne vivccdhedsaeos 16 130 22 108 
Coatzacoaicos ¢ (ap to July 58 20 bi 18 
MACMIDRERUMNOUN angi asa ene tech icc ccesenscevs sinesceBdseosds 53 97 45 89 
Isladel Carmen (ap to July)... 104 298 109 289 
Caan pdeeseesghescesaess 24 317 18 330 
¢ ae st ssdie 8 26 3 Q7 
Progreso Vang to June i ” x] 122 
io Te 5. i i a “5 
er ee - . o = 
tall ie eee ae eat 
Mazatlan (January, May, and June) it 60 3 02 
27 123 29 122 
gnaymes b(up to Suly)......-.+-+- 3 tig = tig 
Altata Laney mp Sei eseswass ~ Fo : 3 3 i 
AMER AgdgESG Asi acdsc ensued isdsh Gacab + ocngeresies 794 1,960 804 1,910 


The number of passengers arrived (by sea) 
in the republic in the same year was 5,740; 
and 5,095 left it. 

The railway from Vera Cruz to the city of 
Mexico was completed in the last days of 
1872; and on New-Year’s Day, 1873, the first 
through-train descended from the latter to the 
former city, carrying President Lerdo de Tejada, 
the United States minister, and other a ger 
of distinction, who’ were invited to take ab 
in the ceremony of inauguration. The whole 
length of the tine is 263} miles, and the total 
cost of construction was $27,000,000. The 
fare from terminns to terminns is: first class, 
$16.00; second class, $12.50; and third class, 
$7.25. Some sixty miles of this line pass 
through the mountain-region, forming the as- 
cent, by a series of terraces, from the coast to 
the great Mexican table-land, the mean eleva- 
tion of which, on the eastern border, is 7,400 


* The shipping-trade of this was transferred to 
Progreso in October, 1872. a 


feet above the sea. This portion of the road 
(with an average grade of 123 feet per mile), 
now winding along the flank of some lofty 
mountain, at times on the very verge of an 
abyss, now threading lengthy tunnels, or inter- 
sected by bridges thrown at giddy eminences 
over deep ravines, gives the traveler an oppor- 
tunity of surveying some of the most pictu- 
resque and grand scenery on the North Amer- 
ican Continent. ; 

From Apizaco, 864 miles east of Mexico, ex- 
tends a branch line to the city of Puebla, dis- 
tant 29} miles; and a line direct from Vera 
Oruz to Puebla is in process of construction, 
and trains running over a distance of seven 
miles. Three short railways lead from the 
city of Mexico to different places in the vicin- 
ity, the aggregate length being somewhat less 
than 20 miles. 

The telegraph-lines enumerated in the an- 
nexed table were in operation at the end of 
1872: 
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LINES BELONGING TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


Mexico to Querétaro.. ......+sesescenesseseeree 
ao. to San Luis via San 
Luis to Matamoras ovéa Saltill 


MEXICO. 


Don Celso Acevedo, to whose zeal 


“and able teaching the advanced state of learn- 


ing in the capital is in no small measure due. 
There are also some forty private schools in 
the city of Mexico. 

In the city of Mérida there are about a score 
of public schools; pigs te, in each of the 
five wards,and some dozen central schools. 
All the other towns in Yucatan have a pro- 
portionate number; the State government ex- 


se pends $19,000 annually in the cause of public 


150.39 made by the several m 


Zz 
Salvatierra to Maravatio, and to 


Morelia , «os cias bose seen ce ccrsscvscenscusesces 180.00 
Jalacingo to Tampico, via Ozuluama... 452, 
Vera Craz to Minatitlan 404.96 


PRIVATE LINES, 


Leon to San Blas, via Guadalajara.............. 820.00 
San Juan de los to Aguas Calientes....... 90.00 
Guadalajara to Manzanillo........ 870.00 
Mexico to Tol Nba «+. 67.40 
Mexico to Vera Cruz.........00..sssecsecesvese 411.54 
Mexico to Vera Cruz, via Ometusco, Huamantla, 
TRIBPA, CC. ob bocce csc ccesibuvisvesocn cde cose 581.29 
Apizaco to Puebla, via Tlaxcala (branch) . . 51.95 
otla to Ameca 20.00 
113.13 
89.38 
Coate 8.38 
Huamantia to Cafiada................ 99.51 
Mexico to Vera Cruz (railway line).. 415.00 
Puebla to Apizaco (branch)..........0+sseeeee0s 45.00 


IN PROCESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


San Luis to Tampico 


Minatitlan to Ca 


we teenee 


Pablic instruction is in a prosperous condi- 
tion in Mexico; the number of schools is on 
the increase; and the liberality of the central 
and of the different State governments in 
their appropriations for the development of 
the system is most praiseworthy. 

In the city of Mexico there are the follow- 
ing institutes supported by the General Gov- 
ernment: The Escaela a the courses 
of which comprise the modern languages, his- 
tory, mathematics, chemistry, physics, ethics, 
ete.; the Schools of Jospcalintns Agricult- 
ure, Medicine, Engineering, Fine Arts and 
Trades, and a School for Deaf-Mutes; besides 
a high-school for females, seven primary 
schools, three of which are for females; and 
a night school for adults of both sexes. 

The Lancasterian Society has likewise a 
number of primary and grammar-schools un- 
der its jurisdiction, as also a normal school ; 
there are numerous schools sustained by the 
Church ; and a considerable number of mani- 
cipal schools supported at the expense of the 
municipal authorities, Among the private 
eJucational establishments the Ateneo, of Sr. 


o lector of customs was inves 


ction; and liberal outlays are loam 

ew 
schools are being founded in every part of the 
republic, 

Commerce at Matamoras was seriously in- 
jured owing to an order issued by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury directing the collection of 
4j¢5 per cent., in adddition to the 144 per 
cent. import duty already in force, 
being no district judge in that place, the col- 
; pursuant to 
the treasury regulations, with alinost unlimited 
power to seize, emb and exercise magis- 
terial functions generally; and his abuse of 
authority gave rise to grave complaints on the 
part of the commercial community. On the 
20th of January the store and pro of an 
American citizen were seized under the et 
tense of collecting back import dues, which 
had been previously abolished, but were after- 
ward instituted by the Mexican Government. 
An immediate effect of such onerous im 
duties was the introduction of large quantities 
ot smuggled to the detriment of honest 
merchants, who were compelled to sell at ru- 


inous prices, in order to be able to com’ 
620.00 with the smugglers. Indignation meetin 


were held at Monterey with a view to 
suppression of the contraband trade. At 
oras, & meeting of the merchants was 
held, January 13th, and a solemn protest entered 
inst the arbitrary measures of the collector 
of the port, in the exaction of an illegal duty, 
which they regarded as a forced loan. 

A large number of miners in Hidalgo were 
out of employment; and the works at Real 
del Monte—the principal mineral region in the 
republic—had been suspended. 

On the 10th of Feb: , Mr, Nelson, the 
Psa later visi os praspoes Lerdo 

or the purpose of pr g¢ the congratula- 
tions of President Grant on the election of 
Sr. Lerdo to the presideney. 

The latter expressed the hope that the 
friendly relations between the two countries 
should remain unchanged forever. 

The British Government addressed a note to 
the Mexican Government demanding d 
for raids made by Mexican citizens on Bri 
Honduras. In reply, Mr. Lerdo’s government 
refused to consider the claim for damages; but 
offered to use its best endeavors to prevent in 
future the recurrence of the depredations, 
expressing at the same time the hope that the 
threat contained in the British note (of invad- 


a Apa 
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ing the territory of the republic in case the 
compensation demanded should not be grant- 
ed) might not be carried out, and declaring 
that the republic had at all times discharged 
its lawful obligations. 

The Roman Catholic clergy were loud in 
their protestations against the new law grant- 
ing freedom of public worship to all religious 
sects; but the Government issued an order to 
the effect that the law should be fully ob- 
served. Under the protecting influence of 


- this law, Protestantism is rapidly spreading in 


various parts of the country. ‘ 

A remarkable phenomenon, in the shape of 
a quicksilver shower, was witnessed in the 
town of San Ignacio, State of Sinaloa. A 
thick shower of minute drops of mercury coy- 
ered the plants; and samples were collected 
and preserved for scientific examination. 

At the close of the year 1872 the entire 
country was at peace; but some complica- 
tions, arising out of the depredations on the 
Rio Grande, exercised for a time an unfavor- 
able influence upon industry and commerce. 

A commission was appointed to examine 
into the affairs on the Texas frontier, and the 
following circular was issued for distribution 
among the Mexican’and American citizens on 
either side of the river: 


The Executive of the nation, empowered by the 
law of September 30th, has appointed the subserib- 
ers as a commission a eanniie fate the facts rela- 
tive to the s complained of by citizens of the 
United States, and also such as the latter have 
caused to Mexican citizens in the States of Tamau- 
lipas, Nuevo Leon, and Coahuila, by depredations of 
Indians, by robbery of cattle or other attacks upon 
persons or property therefore the commission will 
receive all complaints which may be presented un- 
der the following rules: 

First. Persons who have suffered in the territory 
of Mexico since February 2, 1848, any attack upon 
their persons or property, provided it has its 
origin in invasions or incursions of individuals com- 
ing from the territory of the United States, or of in- 
dividuals who at the time of committing the act 
resided in the territory of Mexico, and found pro- 
tection afterward in the territory of the United 
States, may present their claims before this com- 


Second. The presentations of complaints will be 
made in writing on paper of the fifth seal, obtain- 
able ctrcbopt secretary of the meni or =a 
verbal @ personal appearance of the party in- 
terested before is commisaicn, 

‘ © In either case the following shall be set 


1. The name and surname of the complainer or 
complainers, his or their domicil at the time in 
which the event or events took place which 
the complaint, his or their present domicil, his or 
their national ity, the exact or approximate date of 
the said events, the precise or approximate places 
or place where the same events took place, a brief 
history of the fact and its circumstances, without 
any opinion being expressed in regard to them, and 
whether any claim has or has not been presented 
before the mixed commission at Washington. 

2, The kind, quantity, quality, and value of the 
property robbed or lost from any of the causes 
mentioned in rule first. If the complaint arises from 
any attack upon the person, the equivalent in an 
exact amount of money should be expressed. 

8. The names and surnames of those who have 


done the injury, if known, and the place of their 
residence when the facts occurred which gave rise to 
the complaint. If these circumstances are not 
known, then the reason or reasons should be ex- 
pressed for believing that the injury has been oc- 
casioned by persons residing in the United States, 
or by persons, who, residing in the Mexican terri- 
tory, have met with protection in the United States. 

4, If the property robbed has been carried into 
the territory of the United States the circumstances 
of the act will be set forth, as far as known, by those 
complaining. It should also be shown if they have 

e any demand or any claim, or sought any kind 
of aid from any authority of the United States for 
the purpose of recovering that property ; if the ob- 
jects robbed were restored, the difficulties which 
may have been realized in securing their restoration, 
or the reasons which may have been announced by 
the authorities for not doing so. 

5. Should the property robbed, in the territory of 
Mexico have been carried into the United States 
and converted into objects of commerce, the name 
and surname of the person or persons who ac- 
eae, the amount or price at which they acquired 
them, the place or Pes: where the purchasers took 
them, and such other facts as may be known by 
those complaining. 

6. Should those persons accused of the acts which 

ve rise to the complaint have found protection in 
the United States, the kind of protection which was 
extended shall be declared and shown—by whom, 
if the persons who protected said accused were au- 
thorities when such protection was given, or, if they 
had been before or were afterward, stating the pub- 
lic office or offices which they may have filled at any 
time in the United States, 

Fourth. Persons complaining may present their 

roofs, either in writing at the time of presenting 
their complaint, or at any time thereafter, or verbally 


a personal appearance, 
ane Should the pee be in the form of docu- 


ments, they should be presented before the com- 
mission, or it should be communicated to the com- 
mission in what archive or archives said documents 
may be found, in order that the commission may 
ask such copies or testimonials as may be thought 


necessary. 

Sizth. Should the proofs proceed from witnesses, 
the complainant should present them before the 
commission ; it would be better with a written in- 
terrogatory, or, at least, a verbal explanation to the 
commission of the points which he proposes to tes- 
tify to, so that the witnesses mo e interrogated 
upon them. The witnesses should number at least 
three upon each one. , t 

Seventh, Should any witness not desire to appear, 
the complainant may inform the commission in or- 
der that it may issue a formal summons to compel 
the witness to appear. 3 

Eighth, Heirs or representatives of persons who 
have suffered damages named in rule first, have, 
under the laws, the right to present their complaint. 

NOTES. ’ 
. This commission having for its object to make 
a Losateth inquiry, the rule of its conduct will be 
the most complete impartiality ; and being ided 
by the princi Tes of the strictest justice it invites 
ersons residing in the: territory of the United 
Btates, or individuals who have property there, and 
who believe themselves entitled to complain of rob- 
beries or depredations committed by bands organ- 
ized in the territory of Mexico, to present th eir 
complaints before the commission with the required 
5. . : 

ye residing in the territory of Mexico are 
requested to give their aid to the commission in 
eedar that it may possess all the facilities necessary 
to fill its mission, and provide measures to remedy 
the evils said to have been committed on both fron- 

tiers, and prevent them in the future. 
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The office of the commission will be open aes 4 
day, except feast-days, from ten in the morning 

four in the afternoon, in the house situated on the 
corner of Morelas and Sixth Streets, known as “ the 


New House of Pedro José de la 


EMILIO VELASOY, 
ANTONIO GARCIA CARRILLO, 
AGUSTIN SILICEO. 

Maramonos, November 21, 1872. 


Sefior Don José Maria Iglesias was elected 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, an office 
equivalent to that of Vice-President, inasmuch 
as, on the demise of the President of the Re- 

ublic, the latter is succeeded by the Chief- 
ustice. 

Disturbances occurred in Yucatan, caused 
by the result of the State elections; and a 
large number of persons were killed. 

‘he most important topic of the time was 
the insurrectionary movements of the Indians 
of Tepic, under one Lozada. The first battle 
between the insurgents and the national troops, 
commanded by Generals Corona and Flores, 
was fought on January 28th at Mohonera near 
Guadalajara, Lozada’s men numbering upward 
of 6,000. The rebels were routed, with heavy 
loss, and were divided into separate bands; 
one of which, 2,000 strong, attempted to take 

ssession of Mazatlan; but these in turn were 

efeated near the town of Rosario by a few 
hundred men under Colonel Altimirano. The 
loss sustained by the Government troops at 
Mohonera was little short of 400. 

Immediately after the victory of Altimirano, 
the President of the Republic issued a decree 
for the closing of the port of San Blas, and 
authorizing General Ceballos to equip a war- 
vessel to cruise in the vicinity and prevent 
blockade-running. Oeballos was likewise in- 
structed to interfere with the dispatch of any 
nd lies from San Blas to the insurgents at 

epic. 

e inhabitants of Mitlan, in the State of 
Oajaca, had risen, in March, displaced the 
Government authorities, and appointed in their 
place officers of their own choice. 

The remains of an ancient temple, supposed 
to have been erected centuries before the dis- 
covery of Mexico, have been found in the 
mountains of San Juan in the State of Chiapas; 
and in the vicinity of the temple have been 
dug up three stone statues representing Ana- 
huac dignitaries. 

About the middle of March the epizootic 
made its appearance at the capital, and soon 
became alarmingly  pehomcy attacking fowls 
as well as horses and cattle; large numbers of 
afflicted animals were killed and burned in 
several localities, in order to check the spread 
of the distemper. The lack of facilities for 
transportation in consequence of the malady 
caused an enhancement in the price of the 
necessaries of life in the city of Mexico, and 
elsewhere, Although of short duration, its 
effects were very violent and frequently fatal, 
especially among horses, 

Lhe United States Government received a 
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flattering mark of cordiality a 
given by President Lerdo to the Ame 
minister and of legation, 
Thomas H. Nelson, and Porter O, Bliss, on the 
eve of the departure of the former, in whose 
stead John W. Foster had been appointed 
minister. Julius A. Skilton, Esq,, the Amer- 
ican consul-general at Mexico City, and 
distinguished American citizens were present 
at the entertainment. 

The anniversary of American independence 
was cordially celebrated by the Mexican Goy- 
ernment; flags were flying on all the, public 
edifices; and the newspapers of the capi 
were unanimous in the expression of friendly 
sentiments. 


= 


cent. per pound on goods im 
* Free Belt,” 

This decision was based on the sports 
of the new tariff, and was made on the protest 
of Matamoros merchants against the exactions 
of this duty by the custom-honse offi 
had persisted in collecting it, alth the 
former tariff, under which it was previously 
imposed had been repealed. The effect of the 
decision will be to extend the privilege under 
the “Free Belt,” and is applicable throughout 
the whole region. 

Lozada, the Tepic rebel chieftain, was cap- 
tured, and shot in August. 

The loss of several lives, and destruction of 
a large quantity of property in Guanajuato, 
were caused by the ores of a water-spout, 
and the consequent inundation of the city. 

Yellow fever was unusually prevalent and 
fatal at Vera Cruz during the summer; there 
were also numerous cases of cholera there 
and rears he republic; — ons small- 
pox commit i ravages aca. 

In March, General Alatorre was appointed 
Governor of Yucatan. 

On the occasion of the opening of the Na- 
tional Congress on April 1st, President Lerdo 
iy wey an address, which was responded to 

y Sefior Don Francisco Gomez Palacio, presi- 
dent of that body for the month then current. 

Among other subjects for deliberation in 
ponerent was that of railways from the capital 
to the Pacific coast, on one hand, and to the 
northern frontier of the republic on the other. 
Two American companies, represented by the 
same agents as during the K vigiseee: year * 
sued for concessions, one of the companies— 
ae reprensubed by Generals Kencarena 

% 3 ep ag a narrow-gauge line; 
while the other, by Mr. Plumb, urged the 
superiority of the broad-gauge. Neither, how- 
ever, was su , owing, perhaps, more to 
an indisposition on the pas of the Govern- 
ment and the majority of the influential mem- 


* See Annvan Crc.oraspta for 1872. 
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bers of Congress to encourage the naturaliza- 
tion of American enterprises in the republic. 
Toward the end of the year a concession was 
granted to a Mexican company for the con- 
struction of the railway to the Pacific; but, 
as the project could scarcely be carried out 
under auspices exclusively national, it is sur- 
mised that the privilege will eventually be 
transferred to one or other of the two com- 
panies above mentioned. During the session 
of Congress in April and May, the act author- 


' izing State governors to permit religious 


manifestations in Yong: was repealed. 

The late President of the Republic, Benito 
a was declared by Congress Cenemérito 
(well-deserving) in a high degree, and his 
name has been inscribed in letters of gold in 
the halls of Congress; the anniversaries of his 
birth and death are to be appropriately cele- 
brated; and a like honor has been decreed to 
Father Hidalgo who took so active a part in 
e  einebaiamaas of the war of independence in 

The Executive was authorized to appropri- 
ate $50,000 to the erection of a monument to 
the memory of Juarez; the children of the lat- 
ter are to have a pension of $3,000 each per 
annum; and a premium of $2,000 was offered 
for the best biography of him, to be presented 
within six months from May Ist. 

The appropriation bills were the subject of 
animated discussions; and one presented by 
the Committee of Ways and Means retrench- 
ing several millions from the Government esti- 
mate, elicited an energetic debate in favor of 
the latter. 

A new tariff was proposed by a committee 
of financiers appointed therefor by the Presi- 
dent, and a subsidy of $5,000 per kilometre was 
fonated for a railway forty kilometres in 
length, intended to connect the Vera Oruz 
railway with the celebrated mining district 
of Pachuca. 

Certain reform laws, issued by President 
Juarez at Vera Ornz, in 1859 and 1860, ef- 
feecting the nationalization of Church property, 
and the separation of Church and State in the 

blic, were converted into amendments of 
the Federal Constitution: 

Messrs. José Maria Iglesias, newly elected 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme fg José 
M. Lozano, and Manuel Castatieda y Najera, 
asssociate justices, took their oaths of office, 
May 17th. The first session of Congress ter- 
minated on the 3lst of May. The President 
deliyered a speech on that occasion, in which 
he referred with great earnestness to the 

nestions of public instruction, railways,and the 
elections, shortly to take place, of members for 
the seventh constitutional Congress. 

The elections were held on July 18th, and 
were more peaceable, and attended by less 
disorder, than in former years. Charges of 
undue interference of the army and the admin- 
istration were less numerous and less serious 
than usual, and the majority of the members 
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returned were supporters of the present Goy- 
ernment. 

_ The national Congress assembled in prelim- 
inary session on the 1st of September; but 
the formal opening of the session did not take 
place until the 16th of the same month. Here 
follow the more important subjects, and the 
speech delivered by President Lerdo on the 
latter date : 

Crrizen Deputies: The installation of the seventh 
constitutional Congress is an event doubly au- 
minors for the Mexican people. Besides the bene- 

its justly expected from the patriotism and the wis- 
dom of Congress, it sees in the legal assemblage of 
its representatives a new and satisfactory proof that 
constitutional order is now firmly consolidated in 


the republic, 
Receive, then, citizen deputies, my very sincere 
congratulation, because you enter upon your high 


functions under the most favorable cireumstances 
with the assurance of a fortunate present, and cheered 
by the confident hope of a still happier future. 

When the present Executive was called to office 
by law, he made a formal and spontaneous manifesto, 
which he renewed with pleasure on being soon after 
favored by a popular election, to the effect that the 
constant rule of his conduct will ever be the faithful 
observance of the Constitution and of the laws of re- 
form, which have opened a new era for our country, 
regenerating it with the principles of modern civiliza- 
tion, In conformity with his Erenies and his duty, 
the Executive has placed a check upon’some advances 
hostile to the laws of reform, which will soon be so 
justly invested with constitutional sanction, 

Sage) order is maintained throughout the States 
free from threatened disturbances, ozone a legal 

uestion, which has excited between the State au- 
thorities of Coahuila differences much to be re- 

tted. Although this has given occasion to a call 
or Federal aid, the Executive has thus far judged 
oa to refrain from imparting such aid, as well 
use in his opinion the occasion foreseen by the 
fundamental code has not arisen, as because he con- 
siders his neutrality entirely in accordance with our 
federative system, and even regards the matter in 
dispute as a question of State constitutional law. 
which, it is to be desired, may receive a prom and 
pacific solution through the action of the local 
wers. 

Our relations with the friendly powers preserve 
the same spirit of reciprocal good-will and cordiality 
as heretofore. The Republic of Colombia has ap- 
pointed a new consul-generalin Mexico. By virtue 
of the resignation of the former representative of 
the United States, a new minister plenipent 
has arrived, who, like his predecessor, has given 
renewed proofs of the sentiments of frien hip 
fortunately existing between the two republics. 

The Presidents of Bolivia, Guatemala and Uruguay. 
having communicated their elevation to the chief 
magistracy of their respective countries, the Execu- 
tive has replied with the esteem and cordiality due to 
the governments and people of those republics, 

The American Government, desiring to celebrate 
the centennial of the independence of the United 
States of America, has projected for the year 1876 a 
great exposition of arts, manufactures, and products 
of the soil and mines, to which it has invited the 
people and the Government. of Mexico. This invita- 
tion has been accepted with satisfaction and de- 
served esteem by the Executive, who will endeavor 
to have Mexico worthily represented in the brilliant 
competition at eseaeenits relying, as he does, 
upon the support, which, he doubts not, will be 
given him by Congress, in all those measures which 
require legislative action. . 

he ratification of the convention of November 27, 
1872, which renewed that of July 4, 1868, having 
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been duly exchanged, the commissioner and the 

agent of Mexico in the Mixed Claims Commission 

a now in Washington discharging their important 
jaties, 

The commission of investigation appointed for the 
frontier of the Rio Bravo has not been able to termi- 
nate its labors, in spite of its assiduous efforts. Con- 
sequently, its period of duration has been extended, 
in accordance with the congressional decree, and by 
virtue of the same, a commission of investigation 
has been appointed for the frontiers of Chihuahua 
and Sonora, 

The elements which have grown up during the 
protracted anomalous condition of Tepic afford 
sufficient reasons for still maintaining there a mili- 
oy government ; but as this ought not to be in- 
definitely prolonged, it may now be a proper time 
for the representatives of the nation to examine and 
decide the principal question concerning the separa- 
tion which that district has solicited, or its rein- 
corporation with the State of Jalisco. An end would 
thus be put to the agitation maintained for so many 
years in that district, and Congress having made 
the decision which its wisdom may dictate, the con- 
dition of Tepic would be definitely fixed, to the 
great benefit of the general peace of the republic. 

The proper commission has just concluded the 
draft of a code of criminal procedure, which will be 
promptly examined, in order that, by virtue of the 
authorization of Congress, it may soon receive the 
character of law, to the profit of a very important 
branch of the administration of justice. 

The Executive believes it his duty to recommend 
to the enlightened consideration of Congress the 
pending project concerning the basis of a reform 
of the system of public instruction, since, if this 
could be acted upon during the present period of 
sessions, this important improvement might be 
established in time for the coming scholastic year. 

It is u to reec d the pending 
railroud projects ; their utility is so great and so 
well recognized, as also the anxiety of Mexican so- 
ciety for the realization of these enterprises, destined 
to produce the most abundant fruits of prosperity. 
The projected railroads will quickly foment our agri- 
culture in the interior, and there will be obtained, 
ata later day, the advantage of Blecing the 
republic in ‘immediate relations with the United 
States and with Europe, giving also to Mexico the 
means of communication with Asia. 

Among the pending bills those relating to a dimi- 
nution of the cost of freight upon the railroad from 
Mexico to Vera Cruz, and to the prompt. completion 
of the Jalapa Railroad, deserve special attention. 
‘Both these improvements willimpart new life to rich 
and fertile regions, and will develop upon a grand 
‘ecale the exportation of our tropical productions. 

The Executive having been authorized to amend 
“the tariff, intrusted its study to a commission 
whose intelligent members have worthily executed 
«their task. he examination of several points on 
which advice was tendered by various custom-houses 
has delayed the publication of the new tariff, since 

“the Executive desires do proceed with the greatest 
pradence to the advantage both of commerce and 
cof the Treasury. 

The collection of the revenue and the payment of 
“the public expenditure have been effected with the 
greatest regularity. aay me the outlay oo- 
casioned by the campaign of Tepic, the civil and mil- 
itary lists love been punctually paid, as well as the 
ordinary expenses of the administration, 

Of the loan contracted in August of last year 
seven-eighths of the principal have been paid, as well 
as the interest which has become dune. That loan 
freed our society from a new contribution, which 
‘would otherwise have been indispensable on account 
of the scarcity of resources resulting from the civil 
war, not then fully ended. The good-will displayed 
-on that occasion by the subscribers to the loan was 
worthy of esteem, and it was but just to attend with 
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the romptitude to the payment of princi 
and ienesch as “a demanded by good faith and be 
credit of ne public odie. od 

Being reua of the immense advan 

roduced by ioe phic communication, care 

m taken not only to preserve the existing lines. 

but to continue those commenced, and to construct 
other new ones. That of Tabasco, soon to extend 
to Yucatan, is nearly finished, as will shortly be 
those from Acapulco to Chilpaneingo, and San 
Luis to Tampico. A sum of money has been sent 
abroad sufficient to purchase the wire and ap) 
for six hundred leagues more of telegraph. With 
these the extent of the lines belo: to the Gov- 
ernment will soon reach 7,500 kilometres, thus prov- 
ing the lively desire of the Government to esta 
in all the States of the coger this means of com- 
munication, so fruitful in benefits for society. 

Through the just interest of facilitatin every 
way our communication, especially with the distant 
States which have hitherto not enjoyed them, it was 
provided that the Post-Office Department furnish a 
poceee subsidy for the establishment of a line of dil- 
igences between the cities of Durango and Chihua- 
hua. The contracting company has offered that be- 
fore the end of the present month that line will be 
oe ana by which there will be established, for 
the first time, a regular service of coaches between 
those two cities. 


casions losses to the Treasury and to honest com- 
merce, ig fromsect to purchase four coas' 
vessels, two for the Gulf of Mexico and two for the 
Pacific. Smuggling will thus be prevented in great 
part, and also the danger of new commotions in 
some of our ports. The Executive has already pro- 
vided a part of the sum necessary for the purchase of 
the said four vessels, but the amount fixed in the act 
of appropriation being insufficient, a pro for 
that purpose will be immediately submi to Con- 
gress, prompt action upon which is commended to 
your ntion. 

Provision has been made for the ent of the 
sums due to the lessees of the mints of Guanajuato, 
Zacatecas, and San Luis, according to the terms of 
their respective contracts, Had these payments not 
been effected before the end of the isa triple inter- 
est would then have become due. It is, besides, ad- 
van! us that these mints should remain under the 
immediate charge of the Government, 

A million dollars has been appropriated for the 
above object, and for the payment of the loan, the 
purchase of telegraph-material, and an advance on 
the purchase of coas rd vessels ; and that with- 
out any failure to defray the ordinary expenses of the 
administration. 

These facts will prove to you, citizen deputies, 
the zeal of the Executive in striving after all possble 
improvements. Although there are grave difficulties 
to surmount, the administration endeavors to 
with regularity ; and if, as we should hope from the 
patriotism and good sense of the Mexicans, peace 
continues to shed its inestimable blessings upon our 
society, we ony indulge in the well-founded hope 
that the republic, after so many ces, will 0} 
tain the most complete prosperity. «A 


In October the Jesuits were ordered to leave 
the country by the earliest opportunity, the 
choice being given them of American, Eng- 
lish, or French packets. ies 

Among the important acts of the second 
session of Congress are the following: 

The separation of Church and State; Con- 
gress cannot make laws establishing or pro- 
hibiting any religion. 

Matrimony is to be henceforth a civil con- 
tract, 
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Religious institutions cannot possess prop- 


‘simple promise to speak the truth, and to 
comply with obligations contracted, under pen- 
alties in case of violation, is substituted for the 


poms oath. 
© one is compelled to render services of 
any kind without just and equitable compen- 
Le 

ontracts infringing upon personal liberty, 
whether in matters of work, education, or re- 


ligious vows, are illegal; consequently monas- 


tic orders are not allowed by law, nor is their 
establishment itted, under any pretext, or 
by any denomination whatever. 

0 DE Tesapa, Sr. Don Sepasttay, Pres- 
ident of the Republic of Mexico, was born at 
Jalapa, State of Vera Cruz, on the 25th of 
April, 1825. He studied Latin, philosophy 
and theology, in Puebla, and afterward entered 
the College of Ildefonso, in Mexico City, where 
he received his diploma of lawyer in 1851. 
The following year he was appointed rector of 
that institution, at the early age of twenty- 
seven. In December, 1855, he became magis- 
trate of the Supreme Court of Justice, shortly 
after the suppression of the special tribunals 
by virtue of the Juarez law, and held that post 
until the middle of 1857. During that inter- 
yal he aided his brother Miguel, then Minister 
of Finance, in the decision of important ques- 
tions requiring superior diplomatic skill, and 
affording him an opportunity to display the 
brilliant parts which have never failed to se- 
cure for him the admiration and applause of 
friends and enemies throughout his political 
career. 

Called by President Comonfort to the port- 


folio of Foreign Affairs, he entered upon his p 


duties on June 4, 1857; but resigned the 


* office on the 15th of September following, in 


time to escape sharing in the downfall of the 
administration, an issue which, if Comonfort 
had given ear to the timely premonitions of 


_ Br. Lerdo, might easily have been prevented. 


The reactionary party, who, as the enemies 
of the Constitution of 1857 (which they still 
refuse to accept), had been mainly instru- 
mental in the overthrow of Comonfort, now 
elected to the presidency General Zuloaga, who 
had sedulously defended, and ultimately pro- 
claimed, the “Plan of Tacubaya.” But Sr. 
Lerdo, to whom the reactionary principles 
have ever been repugnant, retired from public 
life, to devote his attention anew to Ildefonso, 
and the exercise of his profession as a lawyer. 
After the reéstablishment of the constitutional 
government, he was elected member of the 
Congress which commenced in May, 1861, and 
lasted until September 25, 1862, during which 
period he was three times President of the 
Chamber; and he likewise formed a part of 
the Congress of October of the latter year, 
and of May, 1863. Having removed to San 
Luis Potosi with the national Government, 
which was compelled to abandon the capital 
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by the advancing French army, he was ap- 
pointed Minister of Justice September 15, 1863, 
and nine days afterward Minister of Forei 
Relations, which post he held uninterruptedly 
until January 17, 1871, and in which he served 
the republican cause wlth the utmost zeal and 

atriotism, contributing to the preservation of 

exican nationality, and the final defeat of the 
imperialists. When the United States Goy- 
ernment interceded in behalf of the Emperor 
Maximilian, he declared loudly and steadfastly 
against the interference of a foreign power 
with the internal administration of the coun- 
try, and went so far as to say that the pardon 
of the ill-fated Archduke might prove last- 
ingly pretension: to the republic. 

Sr. Lerdo was one of the chief advisers of 
Juarez in the reorganization of the Govern- 
ment after the return of the latter to the capi- 
tal and the author of several wise reforms. 

In 1867 he was, by a large majority of votes 
elected President of the Supreme Court of 
Justice, a post equivalent to that of Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Republic ; and, accordingly, on the 
decease of Juarez, in July, 1872, he succeeded 
the latter in the Executive chair, in which he 
was confirmed by the national voice in Novem- 
ber of the same year. , 

Of easy and unassuming manners, and pro- 
found diplomatic ability; often eloquent, and 
always brilliant and persuasive in the tribune ; 
a faithful and constant defender of the Consti- 
tution, without a single instance of vacillation 
through his whole political career as minister, 
deputy, chief of the cabinet, or President of 
the Republic; and, above all, the sincere friend 
of popular education, as the surest foundation 
of enduring national prosperity—such is the 
resent ruler of the Mexican people. 

MICHIGAN, Among the most important 
acts of legislation was one for the appointment 
of a commission to propose a revision of the 
constitution. The commission was to consist 
of eighteen members, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. Two were appointed from each con- 
gressional district, and they convened at Lan- 
sing, August 27th, and chose Sullivan M, Outch- 
eon president, and Henry 8. Olubb secretary. 
On the 1st of December they reported to the 
Governor the amended constitution proposed 
by them. The changes proposed are not very 
radical. The most important are the follow- 
ing: 1. Prohibiting the Legislature from pass- 
ing local or special laws in any of the following 
cases: divorcing parties; changing names of 
persons or places; regulating the practice of 
courts, or the jurisdiction and duties of justices 
and constables; providing for change of name; 

roviding for election of supervisors ; summon- 
ing and impaneling grand or petit jurors; reg- 
ulating interest; authorizing sales, leases, or 
mortgages on behalf of persons under disabili- 
ty, or religious corporations or societies ; char- 
tering or licensing ferries or toll-bridges; re- 
mitting fines, penalties, or forfeitures; changing 
the fees of olatens changing the laws of de- 
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scent; granting special bse 65 to individ- 
uals or corporations ; nt any named 
person of age; extending time for collection 
of taxes, or relieving assessors or collectors 
from performance of duty; punishing crimes 
or misdemeanors; adopting by any person of 
another as his child or heir; vacating or alter- 
ing roads, streets, etc., alley or public Sarma 
or building or repairing bridges, or ining 
swamps ; exempting property from taxation. 
All these subjects to be provided for by gener- 
allaw. 2. Forbidding expenditures for schools 
under private or denominational control. 3. In- 
creasing the judges.of the Supreme Court to 
five, and giving them power to establish a code 
of civil procedure, 4. Leaving the amount of 
salaries of executive and judicial officers to be 
fixed by the Legislature. 5. Forbidding mu- 
pao corporations to give aid by money or 
credit to railroads, or any person, private cor- 
poration, or association (which, however, the 
courts hold cannot be done under the present 
constitution). 6. Requiring cities and villages 
to be incorporated only under general laws. 
7. Forbidding the State to aid, by gift, or 
pledge of its credit, any person or corporation, 
or to subscribe, or to be interested in, the 
stock of any corporation, or to assume the in- 
debtedness of any municipality. 8. Providing 
for an annual tax of two hundred dollars on 
every person en aged in the sale of intoxicat- 
ing drinks, and forbidding the sale to juniors, 
persons under guardianship, insane and idiotic 
persons, paupers, and common drunkards. The 
proposed instrument is to be submitted for ap- 
proval to a special session of the Legislature, 
and if approved, must then be referred to the 
people for adoption. The Legislature also 
passed an act for the appointment of a Board 
of Fish Commissioners, to establish a State 
fish-breeding establishment for the artificial 
propagation and cultivation of white-fish, and 
such other fish as they may select, and to su- 
pervise generally the contre, interest. Goy- 
ernor Bagley, with George Olark and George 
H. Jerome, constitute the board. The Legisla- 
ture also provided for a commissioner of rail- 
roads, to whom every railroad corporation do- 
ing business in the State is required to make a 


and detailed report of all its stock, stock- 


holders, assets, liabilities, value of road, roll- 
ing-stock, buildings and fixtures, miles run, 
tons of freight moved, earnings for carriage 
of freight and passengers, expenses, cost of 
repairs and improvements, buildings, fixtures, 
eto., tariff of freights and passenger-fares, ar- 
rangements with express and transportation 
companies, running arrangements, ete. The 
commissioner is to examine the condition and 
management of roads, may inspect books and 
papers, require unsafe bridges and structures 
to be made safe, and stop the ranning of trains 
over the same if it is not done. Railroad com- 
panies are required to transport over their 
roads the cars and merchandise of other com- 
panies, and the commissioner may fix the com- 
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pensation where it cannot be agreed upon; 
and various other powers of railroad pdherens 
conferred upon him, and penalties provided for 
failure to observe his directions. gles cag 8. 
Cobb was appointed commissioner this 
act. Another important act of legislation was 
an amendment to the act of 1871, the 
venders of intoxicating drinks ree e to 
the families of persons to whom liquors are 
sold by them. The amendment provides that 
“any owner or occupant of any house, dwell- 
ing, shed, or tenement, in which spirituous or 
intoxi liquors are sold or bought, given 
away, or obtained for money, or otherwise, by 
means of any wheel, drawer, or any other de- 
vice, for the purpose of evading the provisions 
of this act, shall be deemed the unlawful seller 
of said liquors, and shall be held sg. 
and subject to all the liabilities, 5 be ties, an 
provisions of this act; provided, in case the 
owner is not the occupant of any such build- 
ing, he shall be entitled to twenty days’ no- 
tice in writing of the existence of such wheel, 
drawer, or other device, for dealing out liquors, 
after which notice he shall be e to all the 
fines and penalties of a liquor-dealer, under the 
act of which this is amendatory.” Females 
were also made subject to imprisonment, if 
found guilty of violation of the prohibitory 
liquor-law. A State Board of Health was also 
provided for, consisting of Homer O, Hitch- 
cock, Zenas E. Bliss, Robert C. Kedzie, Charles 
H. Brigham, Henry F. Lyshe, and John 8. Good- 
man, with Henry B. Baber, as secretary. The 
secretary is made Superintendent of Vital Sta- 
tistics, and is to collect statistics, and make 
and publish an annual report of births, mar- 
riages, and deaths. The corner-stone of the 
new State Capital was laid with i Se cer- 
emonies, October 2, 1872, when an address 
was delivered by Hon. William A. Howard. 
Work progressed rapidly upon the building to 
the close of the year, and it is to be completed 
December, 1, 1877. 

The salt manufactured during the year was 
828,846 barrels, equivalent to 4,116,730 bushels, © 
an increase of more than 500,000 bushels over 
the preceding year. The production of the 
copper-mines on Lake Superior for the year, 
was 18,514 tons; an increase of 3,848 tons 
over the preceding year, and being more than 
was ever before produced in a year. The in- 
dications of prosperous business continued to 
the close of the season. The iron shipped from 
the Lake Superior region was as follows: 
From Marquette, ore, 526,264 tons; pig, 25,- 
997; from Escanaba, ore, 479,712; pig, 9,248; 
from L’Ause, ore, 60,899: total ore, 1,066,775 
tons; pig, 85,245 tons. The first report of 
the Commissioner of Railroads only covers the 
year ending December 81, 1872, but as the 
office was established during 1878, and the 
facts reported do not appear in an official form 
elsewhere, they are oF caper here. There were 
then thirty railroad corporations operating 
2,976 miles of main line and branches within 


a 
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the State. The cost of the road and equipment, 
allowing, where the road is only partly with- 
in the State, a proportion equal to the length, 
was $115,391,015.38; operating expenses for 
the yedr, $20,361,733.36; which were in- 
creased by other items of expense to $21,- 
959,621.03, or 68 per cent. of the gross earn- 
ings, which were $31,998,253.61. Of the 
earnings 28 per cent. were from passengers, 
and 67 per cent. from freight. The total net 
earnings of those roads which may be said to 
have been in successful operation, amounted 
to about 6.3 per cent. of the total of their paid- 
up stock and debts. In operating the roads 
there were 146 persons injured, 64 fatally. Of 
these, 29 were igs only two of whom 
were fatally injured. The official information 
shows 333 additional miles of road to have 
been laid during the year 1873, making a total 
of 8,309, or one mile for about every 421 inhabit- 
ants, and every 17.6 square miles of territory. 
The use of air-brakes is now practically uni- 
versal on all regular passenger-trains. The 
St. Mary’s Falls Ship-Canal opened for the 
season May 5th, and closed November 18th. 
Passages made by sail-vessels, 1,549; by 
steam-vessels, 968; tonnage, 1,204,445. The 
most important chipments downward were 
copper, mass, 2,816 tons; ingot, 9,104 tons; 
stamp-work, 4,007 tons; manufactured, 20 
tons; iron, ore, 504,121 tons; pig, 39,84 tons; 
silver-ore, 580 tons; fish, half-barrels, 9,228; 
wheat, bushels, 2,119,997; flour, barrels, 145,- 
897. The business was considerably in excess 
of any former year. The manufacture of lum- 
ber was exceedingly active, and the business 
Pp rous till near the closeof the year. The 
stn production of pine-lumber is estimated 
at 2,600,000,000 feet. Prices were depressed 
in the last quarter, and the preparations for 
the manufacture in 1874 are much behind 
those of any year for some time. The stock 
on hand, however, is large, and a season of 
general prosperity is anticipated. Careful es- 
timates lead to the conclusion that if the pres- 
ent destruction of pine continues unchecked 
for fifteen years, the stock of valuable timber 
will be substantially exhausted. The panic of 
September affected this State but little. The 
banks and bankers were generally in a sound 
condition, and no failures occurred, except 
two or three among the brokers, and in every 
instance the insolvency was of long standing. 
The losses by failures in Eastern cities were 
small, The mercantile community was gen- 
erally found in sound condition, and the agri- 
cultural interest was prosperous, so that at 
the close of the year, nnless in exceptional lo- 
calities, money waseasy, and, though trade was 
dull, there was no unnsual distress or anxiety 
in business circles. 

The reports of schools to the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction were from 70 coun- 
ties, 941 townships and cities, and 5,521 dis- 
tricts. Number of children between the ages 
of five and twenty, 421,822; between eight 


and fourteen, 181,604; number that attended 
school during the year, 807,014; of which 
5,854 were under five or over twenty; ay 

number of months school was taught, 7.07; 
volumes added to district libraries, 10,484; 
cost, $13,380.98; number in libraries, 115,- 
331; school-houses, stone, 80; birch, 641; 
frame, 4,246 ; log, 605; seating capacity, 899,- 
067; value of school-houses and lots, $8,105,- 
891; number of graded schools, 812; teach- 
ers employed, males, 8,010; females, 8,940 ; 
average monthly wages, males, $51.94; fe- 
males, $27.18; total wages, males, $685,720,- 
64; females, $1,079,348.95; volumes in town 
libraries, 49,291; added during year, 4,781; 
cost, $5,454,54; new districts organized, 244; 
number of private schools, 188; pupils attend- 
ing same, 6,761; district resources for the 
year, $3,743,352.70; made up as follows: On 
hand at beginning of year, $580,580.27; two- 
mill tax, 5,912.84; from primary-school 
fund, $194,479.58 ; from tuition of non-resident 
pupils, $31,199.81; from district taxes, $2,- 
095,220.17; from other sources, $412,258.87 ; 
paid for buildings and repairs, $597,006.68; 
for other purposes besides teachers’ wages, 
$788,902.96; on hand at close of school year 

September 1st), $594,467.18; indebtedness of 

istricts at close of school year, $1,'707,700.16. 
The county superintendents made 6,377 visits 
to schools during the year, the town inspect- 
ors, 18,571; and the latter were paid for ser- 
vices, $5,179,293. The reports of the superin- 
tendents of the st for the year show the 
following facts: Paupers received into poor- 
houses, 3,798; average number supported, 
1,482; number temporarily assisted outside, 
13,785 ; cost of supporting peupers in poor- 
houses, exclusive of interest on cost of build- 
ings, etc., and value of pauper labor, $147,- 
722.58; amount expended for temporary re- 
lief, $158,089.25; whole amount expended 
from poor fund, $408,096.18; mumber re- 
ceived into poor-houses who were insane, 
412; idiotic, 196; blind, 47; mutes, 12; esti- 
mated value of county farms, buildings, stock, 
tools, ete., $698,554.57. ? 

The State-prison report shows the number of _ 
convicts at the beginning of the year, 589; 
received, 287; discharged by expiration of 
sentence, 186; by reversal, 4; by commuta- 
tion, 4; on pardon, 17; died, 5; escaped, 5; 
remaining, 655; receipts from convict-labor, 
$84,746.19; from other sources, $8,244.12; 
total, $92,990.31; expenditures, $89,722.07 ; 
net income, $2,572.18; average sentences of 
convicts, received, 3 years 7 months; besides 
8 for life, and 1 indeterminate. The crimes 
punished against persons were 72; of which 
1 was under second degree, 8 manslaughter, 
18 rape, 2 seduction, 6 adultery, 18 felonious 
assaults; crimes against property, 215. Age 
of convicts, from sixteen to twenty-one, 65; 
twenty-one to thirty, 131; thirty to forty, 56; 
forty to fifty, 25; fifty to sixty, 4; sixty to 
seventy, 5; over seventy, 1; illiterate, 29; 
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can read only, 82; married, 93; unmarried, 
194; second conviction, 11; third, 1; fourth, 
3. The females in the prison have been trans- 
ferred to the Detroit House of Correction. 
The general health of the prisoners bas been 
good; the inspectors report their condition 
and discipline as satisfactory, and that there 
has been an absence of severe punishments. 
The convicts are allowed to be worked ten 
hours a day only. A prison library is being 
collected, and is made good use of, and books 
and magazines have been generally substi- 
tuted for the allowance of tobacco, with the 
consent of convicts. The agent reports on 
this subject, “The idea that it” (tobacco) “is 
essential to the health of any man, and more 
especially for those who may have indulged in 
it for years, is one that I have but little re- 
spect for. After closely watching its effects 
for over two years, my convictions are only 
strengthened that it has no business in a 

rison, and, next to whiskey, I would prohibit 
it entirely. It has nothing to do with any 
man’s health, only to destroy it, as most cer- 
tainly the health of many of our men has im- 
proved, and not one, to my knowledge, has 
ever been injured by losing it.” 

The report of the management of the Asy- 
lum for the Insane at Kalamazoo shows: . 


ASYLUMS. Male, |Female.| Total, 
Patients on January 1, 1873.......... 164 | 140) 313 
Admitted during the year............ 89 | 164 
Whole number treated........... 2538 | 224) 477 
Discharged, recovered............... 19 7| 2% 
* WOVEN occ cccscoecie 16 8 24 
° proved... 15 5 20 
WIGS oo ghsvctcededevescveescos¥ocut 7 8 15 
Metal oo ve se oboe tavese cdevneseces ST 28 85 
Remaining, December 81............ 196 | 196 | 392 
The number at the penaine of the year 
was all the institution could accommodate, but 


its capacity was increased by the partial open- 
ing of a new building erected as a “depart- 


ment for males,” which. was rendered neces- Internal 
sary by the policy of the State, that all the \?ivnn 


insane shall be treated in public institutions, 
The building is expected to be completed and 
fally occupied within 1874, and thereafter the 
two sexes will be treated in two separate and 
distinct buildings. There will then be accom- 
modations for 315 female and 288 male pa- 
tients; the relative accommodations being pro- 
pono to the demands made upon the asy- 
um in previous years, Provision has also 
been made for the construction of a second 
Asylum for the Insane at some point in East- 
ern Michigan, which, when completed, will 
accommodate about 800 patients more. The 


Asylum for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind, hadin yn, 


attendance, at the close of the year, deaf and 
dumb pupils, 154, of whom 72 were girls and 
82 boys; blind pupils, 41, of whom 18 were 
girls and 28 boys. There is nothing new or 
peculiar in its workings. 
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The following is a summary exhibit of the 
financial transactions of the State Treasury 
during the fiscal twelve months closing on 
September 30, 1873: 

Gross ts to the 


Balance in 
Total for 00 . «0s sh ouk a Miles chase oe 169,655 55 
Gross period ce the cuass thas 
Balance September 30, 1878.....:....... $854,713 44 
Showing a decrease in balance, and also an 
excess of expenditures over receipts dur- 
ing the period, Of.........-+.s+ssereseveee $122,510 54 


As stated above, the gross Treasury rece’ 
Werecssieccecess- atagtioneney > IDtS 9 102,481 58 


233,170 01 


Se set, cosh rennin AONE Oe eee 


Leaving for net cash receipts from legiti- 

muate somsons TOVENUE.... sees ceseeenes $1,516,459 03 
To this amount should be added amount re- 

ceived at General Fund, being a reim- 

bursement of prior expenditures there- 


Peeeerreeereerrirti ets 


Giving for entire receipts availabie for gen- 
eral purposes. 
The net cash revenue receipts, were : 


oop RSE AE FE. ot $1,516,459 03 
11,542 15 


Gi for receipts for the fiscal period 
for general purposes............ $1,528,001 18 


The receipts were, through fands, as follows: 
General fand from 


ae sources $982,163 74 
do, bursed 11,542 15 $098,705 89 
Specific Tax Fund............ 338,226 80 
Universi and : 4 9,008 ot 
School ands. 20000 Tea 68 
School Fund,........ 127,310 02 
tural 29,583 47 
peer School five per cent. ya 
MAG... chs saqbadsavelsecuas 82,862 
Becheats..uovpvensarecesssesice 100 00 
Military Fund (sale of ord- 
MANCL).. 1 vvencsesdsbevacdse 583 50 


———— $1,528,001 18 
The cash receipts in trust were, throngh 
funds, as follows: ; 


Geanaed Basti eetovitivees $252,689 2 
Internal Improvement Fund Pat 20 
St. Mary's 1 Fand,....+6+ 
Swamp-Land Fand. 

Swamp-Land Interest Fund 

Eeablet yd Interest Fund..... 


eee eee eet eeweee 


Asylum Fund.......... — 
State Building Fand. 
Sundry Deposit Accounts..... 


be Bee 
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The gross expenditures, as stated abov 
nh Seared -ea5rt BPS SAE Sa $2,814,942 11 


233,170 01 
Leaving for cash expenditures.......... $2,081,772 10 


There was oe aye 
moneys receiv trust... $381 
There was ¢ from : 


funded, ete 


tte eee www ewee 


These expenditures were, through the several 
fands, as follows: 


& S888 San ausess 


$1,698,498 69 


The purposes for which the foregoing ex- 
penditures were made are as follows: 


s 

$455 30 

Bat 1,835 96 

A 288 00 

Advertising and ing & veo 
app 

Salt-spring lands........... 19 30 

Costs of snits........------+0+ 421 94 

Dew 16 


Interest npon bonded debt... $117,748 42 
Interest upon trust Bisse 09 
Interest npon internal im- 

provement warrant......... 42°79 


Asylum d appropriation iesord ‘6 
nm 8. 
State Building Fund appro- 


one os |g peak 127,889 96 
in appro- 
P Wiens chad ode Gn reabhseey 15,000 00 
$594,615 61 
Aggregate expenditure as above..... $1,698,498 69 


The cash expenditures of money held in 
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ey were, through the several funds, as fol- 
ows: 


General Fund.........-+.+++++ $262,017 16 
Internal Improvement Fund.. 28,723 20 
St. Mary’s Canal Pund........ 14,207 80 
Portage Lake Ship-canal Fund 88 25 
Swamp-Land Fund.... ...... 5,466 31 
Swamp-Land Interest Fund.. 149 65 
University Interest Fund..... 8,587 94 
Normal School Interest Fund. 1,671 03 
Prii School Inter’t Fund.. 51,807 39 
College Interest 
5,050 43 
2,415 94 
740 15 
696 63 
$381,121 88 
The principal of the bonded State debt, on 
September 30, 1872, stood at.......--+..++ $2,243,292 78 
There has been paid since that date: 
Th the Two-Million Loan 
$502,000 00 
8 
510,000 00 
Lea for amount of said debt outstand- 
ing, September 30, 1873........+....+++00+ $1,733,292 78 
The credit balance of the Two- 
Berton ber ee aon $802,568 23 
ember , WAS... 
The credit during the fiscal ‘ 
JOA. socccccenecennrocrpeees 209,453 42 
Available dui year.... $1,012,021 65 
Deduct amount of Dads paid + 
PROTON dn navies sere senss 502,000 00 
—— of Two-Million Loan 
Fund, September 
1873 ........ Stes seares $510,021 65 
Add from credit balance of 
Canal Fond, September 30, 
1873, amount of canal bonds 
outstanding.............006« 73,000 00 
— $583,021 65 
Leaving for debt in excess of amount in 
Dg TOMdS.....---.eee sere eeeeeewoeres $1,150,271 13 


The State tax for the year, as apportioned, 
was of amounts and for purposes as follows: 


398 00 
00 00 
100,000 00 

50,382 50 

200,000 00 

50,000 00 

State 6 48,000 00 
State Reform 83,950 00 
University Building and deficit. 38,000 00 
University aid..........+-+.+ 81,500 00 
General purposes. ......++++++ 800,000 00 
Total amount apportioned ........- see $982,280 50 


MILL, Jony Srvart, an English philoso- 
her, political economist, and statesman, born 
in London, May 20, 1806; died at Avignon, 
France, May 8, 1873. He was the son of 
James Mill, an Examiner of Indian Corre- 
spondence in the East India House, the author 
of “The History of British India,” and ‘ The 
Phenomena of the Human Mind.” The senior 
Mill was a friend and admirer of Jeremy Ben- 
tham, and though originally designed for the 
ministry in the Scottish Church, and indeed 
educated for it, and licensed to preach, had 
not only abandoned the faith of his childhood, 
and become a disbeliever in all religion, doubt- 
less in perfectly sincere conviction of its error, 
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but was an active propagandist of this system 
of unbelief. He had supported himself by au- 
thorship and literary labor until 1819, when 
he received an appointment in the East India 
House. This stern, opinionated, yet learned 
philosopher, was anwilling that his eldest son 
should o educated in the ordinary way, and 
was, perhaps, also unable, had be been so dis- 
posed, to give him the advantages of a univer- 
sity education. He therefore determined to 
teach him himself, and, though a man of im 
tient and exacting temper, he carried out his 
purpose from the child’s birth till his four- 
teenth year, with a fidelity and persistency 
which were characteristic of the man. In 
some respects, the education thus attained was 
a one; in others it was very objection- 
able, and its results in a youth of less. gentle 
and patient temper could hardly have failed 
to be ruinous. The boy commenced the study 
of Greek at three years of age, and though 
there were at that time no Greek lexicons 
except those with Latin definitions, and he 
knew nothing of Latin till several years later, 
he had, at the age of eight years, read not only 
all the Greek authors of the university course, 
but many others, and had analyzed and re- 
ported what he read daily to his father. At 
eight years of age he began the study of Latin, 
and, as he had already been studying and ana- 
lyzing Greek, Roman, English, and universal 
history, he was soon after put into mathe- 
matics, logic, rhetoric, political economy, and 
metaphysics. In these latter studies he was 
drilled very thoroughly, and the Benthamite 
hilosophy was assiduously inculcated, while, 
n political economy, the works of Adam 
Smith and Ricardo were critically analyzed. 
With all this instruction, his father took the 
utmost pains to prevent him from having any 
religious ideas whatsoever, He taught him 
that it was impossible to ascertain any th 
in regard to the origin of the earth and o 
haman beings, and that the question, Who 
made me?” could not be answered, as any 
attempt at answering it by the assertion of a 
Creator, only pushed the inquiry one step far- 
ther back, to the question, ““ Who made God?” 
At the age of fourteen, then, John Stuart Mill 
was a boy of uncommon attainments in the 
classics, in logic, rhetoric, political economy, 
metaphysics, and history, well-versed in cath 


eimatics and physical science, with no ideas ~ 


of a God, or of any religious belief; shy, and 
wholly unaccustomed to association with chil- 
dren of his own age, and ignorant of many 
practical matters, and of much information on 
common subjects, ordinarily possessed by boys 
of that age. In 1820 he went to France, where 
he resided for eH of a year, making him- 
self master of the French language, and occa- 
sionally attending public lectures on science. 
He lived for some time in Paris, in the house 
of the French economist, Jean Baptiste Say, 
where he made the acquaintance of many men 
distinguished then or afterward in politics. He 
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sere pett.of his ele teen of France, 
in the house of Sir Samuel Bentham, brother to 
Jeremy Bentham. this stay in France 
he the foundation of familiarity 
with and interest in the po as well as in 
the literature of the French nation. In 1823 
he entered the India House, and became a clerk 
in the Examiner’s office, where his father was 
Assistant Examiner. For thirty-three years 
he continued to be occupied in the de 

of the office named the Political, or the trans- 
actions of the company with the native states; 
although he occasionally acted in other depart- 
ments, as Public Works and Education. In 
1831 he was appointed Assistant Examiner, 
and he held that office till 1856, when on the 
retirement of the Examiner, he was placed at 
the head of the department. He was under- 
stood to have energetically assisted the direct- 
ors in op the measure for the transfer 
of the India Government to the crown, which 
was carried in 1858. He was offered by Lord 
Stanley a seat at the new Indian ehagene i 
declined on the score of failing health, and re- 
tired from office in October of the same year 
on a compensating allowance, 

While this was the course of his official and 
in some sense public life, Mr, Mill maintained 
through all the fifty years which elapsed from 
his first appointment to a place in the East 
India House to his death, a distinct philosophi- 
cal and social life, but very slightly if at all 
influenced by his official position. His labors 
in the East India Office were not, in general, 
very burdensome, and left him time for other 
intellectual pursuits, which he diligently im- 

roved. At first, entering as he did into of- 

cial position at the age of seventeen, he was 
an ardent Benthamite, and, with a little coterie 
of from six to ten persons, was accustomed to 
meet once or twice a week at Bentham’s house 
to discuss his philosophical theories. Two or 
three years later he became a member of a 


debating club composed of of the most 
brilliant y; men of that including 
such men as ulay, Grote, Roebuck, Thirl- 


wall (afterward a bishop), Praed, the two 
brothers Bulwer, Lord Poulett Thomson, Sam. 
Wilberforce (afterward bishop), Albany Fon- 
ee. John Sterling, F. D. Maurice, ete., 
and in this society questions of OES Foe 
ical economy, psychology, and moral science, 
were ardently and earnestly debated. Under 
their influence in part, and in part also from 
his own reason and reflections, he began 
to drift away from the philosophical theories 
of his father and Mr. Bentham, and to incline 
somewhat to the Positivist system enunciated 
about that time by Auguste Comte. But thongh 
accepting some of Comte’s positions, Mr. Mill 
never became fully a Comtist. Against some 
of his views he protested earnestly, and to 
others he gave only a partial assent. As he 
himself confesses, he had no coaset system 
of philosophy to offer; he was only ed 
in some particulars with all; the negations to 
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which he had bound himself in religion exerted 
their influence over his philosophy also, and 
_ after reading his criticisms on Comte, on Ham- 
ilton, Reid, and other eminent philosophers, 
the reader who accepts his conclusions only 
finds that he has been instructed what not to 
believe. 

In other departments of science, Mr. Mill’s 
contributions possess the highest value. His 
treatise on logic is an acknow and stand- 
ard authority; his essay on “Liberty,” one of 
his finest productions, has a world-wide repu- 
tation; his “Treatise on Political Economy,” 
though in some points marred by a prejudice 
against the aristocratic classes, is yet the most 
remarkable contribution to that science ever 
published; and his ‘Considerations on Repre- 
sentative Government” are very clear, able, 
and just. Wemight eer, other of his works 
which belongs to the highest class of political 
writing, but these are sufficient to show the 
ability and intellectual grasp of the man. 

Mr. Mill states in his autobiography that one 
of the influences which had most to do with 
his mental Pe: a at this and the subsequent 
portions of his career was his acquaintance 
with the lady who twenty years later became 
his wife. Mrs. Taylor, the lady referred 
to, was, in 1830, when he first met her, but 
twenty-three years of age. She was married 
to a gentleman of fortune, a brave, honorable, 
and pure-minded man of good education, but 
not in all respects of kindred tastes with her- 
self. She was a woman of great tn and 
wit, of quick intuitions, and a mind of such rare 
ony Abed that she could make the thoughts 
and ideas of others her own, and dressing them 
in her own felicitous phrases, so disguise tlem 
that their originators did not recognize them. 
Between this lady and Mr. Mill there grew up 
such an intimacy, that their minds seemed to 
be but one. He was her constant visitor, and 
they prosecuted their literary labors together 
for years. Mr. Taylor having died in July, 
1849, she married Mr. Mill in 1851, and died 
very suddenly in the spring of 1859. There is 
not in the literature of ancient or modern times 
a eulogy so eloquent yet so extravagant as Mr. 
Mill has written in his autobiography, of this 
gifted lady. Upon her he bestowed all the 
attributes of a godd and lacking the cog- 
nition and reverence which most men manifest 
for the Supreme Creator, he renders to her the 

and worship which would naturally 
ascend to the Divine Being. That she pos- 
sessed rare gifts, a lofty courage, and quick per- 
ception, was undoubtedly true, but it was ob- 
viously impossible that they could have worked 
together so harmoniously and with such per- 
fect sympathy, had she not possessed the fac- 
ulty of a ipe M thoughts in such a brill- 
iant fashion that he did not recognize them. 

Mr. Mill became an author at a very early age, 
and besides a considerable amount of periodi- 
cal writing produced an extensive and impor- 
tant series of works. His first publications 
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consisted of articles in the Westminter Review, 
and in 1827 he edited Bentham’s work entitled 
“Rationale of Judicial Evidence.” He took an 
active part in the discussions that followed 
the Revolution of 1880 in France, and the Re- 
form Bill movement in England, and: from 
1835 to 1840 was editor and, along with Sir 
W. Molesworth, proprietor of the London and 
Westminster Review, where many articles of 
his own appeared. In 1848, he published his 
“System of Logic ;” in 1844, ‘“Essays on some 
Unsettled Questions of Political Eeonomy;” 
in 1848, ‘The Principles of Political Econo- 
my;” in 1859, an essay on “Liberty,” and 
“Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform;” in 
1860, a selection from his contributions to re- 
views under the title of “ Discussions and Dis- 
sertations; ” in 1861, “ Considerations on Rep- 
resentative Government;” in 1862, a small 
work on “ Utilitarianism ;” in 1865, ‘ Auguste 
Comte and Positivism,” and “ Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy.” ‘In- 
augural Address, delivered to the University 
of St. Andrew,” in 1867; “‘England and Ire- 
land,” in 1868; and an essay, entitled ‘The 
Subjection of Woman,” in 1869, His “ Auto- 
biography” was published after his death. In 
1865 the Liberal electors of Westminster, one 
of the great metropolitan boroughs, proposed 
Mr. Mill as candidate for Parliament. He was 
opposed by the Hon. Robert Grosvenor, who 
made liberal professions, and exercised great 
influence as a property-owner. Leaving the 
conduct of the election to his friends, Mr. Mill 
did little more than attend a few meetings, 
where, after giving a brief address, he would 
invite any one who wished to learn his opin- 
ions on current topics to submit his questions. 
This invitation was readily accepted, and he 
was plied with inquiries which he answered 
with a manly candor. On election-day the 
polls were attended by volunteers, principally 
young men, and at evening, when the votes 
were counted, to the surprise of every one it 
was found that the wealthy, aristocratic can- 
didate was beaten, and Stuart Mill was elected 
a member of the House of Commons. During 
the three years of his parliamentary career 
Mr. Mill attained great distinction and popu- 
larity. He supported the Liberal measures, 
except the ballot, and was one of the most 
active advocates of woman suffrage. Mr. 
Mill, who had previous to entering the House 
lived in seclusion, all at once became the most 
popular man in England among the working- 
classes, and inspired the warmest attachment 
among his followers. Some of the causes of 
this popularity of a man least constituted to 
be a democratic leader are thus told by Jus- 
tin McCarthy in his “Modern Leaders:” 
“There is something fascinating about the 
singular blending of the emotional, and even 
the romantic, with the keen, vigorous, logical 
intellect which is to be observed in Mill. Even 
political economy, in Mill’s mind, is strangely 
guided and governed by mere feeling. Some- 
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body said he was a combination of Ricardo 
and Tom mB Bec Ne 8 else said, rather 
more happily, ‘I think that he is‘ Adam Smith 
and Fénelon revived and rolled into one.’ * * * 
The admirers of Mr. Mill are, therefore, not 
unusually somewhat given to exalting admira- 
tion into idolatry. The classes who most ad- 
mire him are the scholarly and adventurous 
oung Radicals who have a dash of Positivism 
n them; the extreme Radicals who are pre- 
pared to go any and all lengths for the mere 
sake of change; and the working-men.” At 
the general election of 1868, Mr. Mill, yielding 
to the request of his friends, was n a can- 
didate for the House of Commons; but he had 
lost many supporters by his efforts to reform 
the municipal government of London, and, as 
there was also a second Liberal in the field, he 
was defeated, and Mr. Smith, the great news- 
vender and Tory candidate, was elected. Mr. 
Mill’s popularity, however, did ‘not wane. 
About a month before his death, he delivered 
an important speech on land reform, and 
seemed marked out to be the leader in the 
political strife to which that question will in- 
evitably give rise. After the death of his wife 
who was buried at Avignon; France, Mr. Mill 
always resided there the 
year. He himself says in his auto ography 
“T bought a cottage as close as possible to 
the place where she is buried, and there her 
daughter (my fellow-sufferer and now my 
chief comfort), and I live constantly during a 
great portion of the year. My objects in life 
are solely those which were hers; my pur- 
suits and occupations those in which she 
shared, or sympathized, and which are indis- 
solubly associated with her. Her memory is 
to me a religion, and her approbation the 
standard by which, summing up as it does, all 
worthiness, I endeavor to regulate my life.” 
In his private life he was a man of gentle and 
amiable disposition, modest and somewhat shy 
in manner, of strong affections and earnest 
sympathies, and of the most blameless and 
pare life. He had a strong sense of justice, 
and was unwilling ever to do any thing which 
might even seem to injure or grieve another. 
He was generous and liberal to a fault. A 
singular instance of his liberality is given by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, who relates that when 
at one time the demand for his works was so 
small that he had resolved to discontinue 
their publication, Mr. Mill came forward with 
a proposition to bear the expense of their pub- 
lication himself, that they might be continued, 
while at the same time he was aware that Mr. 
Spencer was combating his own views. His 
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communities, a resolution was offered in the 
Senate on the 24th of January, providing for 
the printing of en ais on with 
1,000 copies in » 1,000 orwegian, 
1,000 in German, and 1,000 in Swedish; to 
which amendments were successively made, 
ey aie copies in Welsh and 1,000 in 
French, when the resolution R ‘ 

The Legislature adjourned sine die on the 
7th of March, having continued sitting sixty 
days, the time allowed for the annual sessions 
by the statute. 

Very numerous laws were enacted during 
this session, relating to matters of general as 
well as local or .personal interest, besides bills 
on many subjects, after long and repeated = 
bates, were, on the final vote, pe pe or in- 
decetaly pepe af iS few of those hae 
apparently of great public importance, as 
resolution to submit to the people the question 
of a convention to revise the constitution of 
the State; the bill to provide for universal 
compulsory papention. and to prevent tru- 
ancy; the bill to fix the rate of interest; the 
temperance bill; the resolution to appent a 
joint committee to inquire into what legisla- 
tion was needed to prevent or restrain mo- 
nopoly and extortion in railway transportation ; 
the bills respectively providing for the estab- 
lishment of reasonable maximum rates for the 


transportation of p: ‘and regulating 
the rates of freight on the different railroads 
peer ee et 

ong the acts p a very pro| 
tion relate to internal eats pan 
ways, but chiefly to roads and bridges, and 
other means of facilitating communication be- 
tween distant places by land or water. The 
following are the titles of some among the acts 
passed: Proposing an amendment to section 
2, article 4, of the constitution, providing for 
biennial sessions of the Legislature (instead of 
annual, as they now are); amending the law 
which exempts $50 of the laborer’s Wages PF 
repealing the proviso which makes a 
tion between married and single; to provide a 
more efficient method for depositions 
ontof the State ; limiting the rate of speed tosix 
miles an hour where the railroad is not fenced; 
authorizing non-resident railroad companies to 
extend their lines into the State; com 
railroad companies doing business in the State, 
to my general office in the State; to estab- 
lish a for the sappant of a State Inebriate 
Asylum from a special fand to be created by a 
special tax upon aaigontawpers Also, in cer- 
tain northern counties of the State, to encour- 
age the planting and growing of trees in the 


health had not been good for some years, but State. 


he died from acute disease after a sickness of 
not more than a week. 
MINNESOTA. The Legislature of this State 
met at St. Paul on the 7th of January, 1873. 
As large portions of the State are settled by 
immigrants from Enrope, belonging to different 
nationalities, and forming, as it were, distinct 


Among the resolutions adopted to facilitate 
navigation on the several rivers in the State, 
and in other waters, that reqnemnntne harbor 
of Duluth, at the head of Lake Superior, seems 
to deserve a particular mention, as that city 


has expended considerable smms of money on 
a dike and canal about the harbor; but her 
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works have met with decided and strenuous 
opposition on the part of the State of Wiscon- 
tin, so that the matter was made the subject 
of a lawsuit, and carried to the Supreme 
Court at Washington. 

The following preambles and resolution were 
adopted in both Houses almost unanimously, 
the vote having been, in the Senate, yeas 30, 
nays 4; in the House of Representatives, yeas 
all except one: 


Whereas, authority of the of this 
State, by eee, ts of land and liberal privileges 
granted to the e Superior & Mississippi Railroad 


and Northern Pacific Railroad Companies, constructed 
to their natural and most eligible connection with 
the waters of Lake Superior, in the State of Minne- 
sota; and— 

Whereas, The expectations of this State are now 
being rapidly realized by the nase per § of rates of 
transportation by! a sauoping the 7 Be roads, and 

perfecting and deve’ the harbor system at 
tke head of e Baniericn, thus br tear by the 
policy and slature of the State ; and— 

The city of Duluth, in the furtherance 
of this policy, has acted in conjunction with, and 
e direction of, the War Department; ex- 

large sums of money in the improvement of 
said harbor, by constructing a canal through Min- 
nesota Point, and construction of a dike across Su- 
perior Bay, said works of improvement being wholly 
within the State of Minnesota; and— 

The State of Wisconsin, by various acts 
of unfriendly legislation, and interested political and 
official influence, is attempting to destroy and render 
useless said harbor, thus made at great expense, 
and under warrant and direction of the War Depart- 
ment of the United States; and— 

Whereas, The maintenance of policy and harbor 
system is eventually required to make a safe and 
nenetons partes at poe head of se eu bnnps | 
well as to make, hold, and protect, the only port an 
harbor of this State on said lake: hineiowe 

Resolved, By the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, That the ein be Seca to take — 
necessary steps as tect interests of the 
State of Minnesota in premises, and command 
the services of the Attorney-General in any action 
instituted affecting said harbor system, and retain 
and yar pad such other able counsel as he may deem 
advisable, and otherwise act as in his judgment may 
fully and completely protect the interests of the 
State and harbor of Duluth in said matter, and that 
the sum of ten thousand dollars, or so ranch thereof 
as may be necessary, and the same is hereby appro- 

out of any moneys in the public Treasury, 
not otherwise appropriated, for the purpose of de- 
fraying any expenses that may be incurred in carry- 
ing out the Sreseing Teeelasion; the same to be paid 
on the order of the Governor, 


Of all the measures acted upon by the Legis- 
lature du the session of 1878, the greatest 
importance has been attached to its action in 
regard to the State Treasurer. 

The chief points of this action and its re- 
sults are as follows: On February 1st the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted in the Senate: 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed 
to investigate and ascertain whether the surplus 
fan in the Governor’s message are in the 
vaults of the State Treasury at the Capitol, or loaned 
to banks or individuals, and if so loaned at what 
rate of interest, and whether said interest is paid 
into the State Vageonrt and if not into the State 
Treasury, to whom paid, and what disposition has 
been made of the funds during the last fiscal year, 
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and report the result of such investigation to the 
Senate at an early day. 


The House of Representatives adopted a 
resolution calling for the Treasurer’s annual 
report, 

This latter resolution the Treasurer an- 
swered by a written communication to the 
House on the 4th, stating that the manuscript 
of his report had been handed to the State 
eo as early as the 4th of the preceding 

anuary; that the printer had been hindered 
by a crowd of business, but would distribute 
it within a week. 

On February 6th, the chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee offered a resolution empower- 
ing the committee to send for witnesses, books, 
and papers, administer oaths, and compel the 
attendance of witnesses, and asking for the 
appointment of two additional Senators upon 
the committee, which was adopted, and the 
two additional Senators were appointed. By 
another resolution, adopted on the 10th, the 
said committee was allowed an assistant ser- 
geant-at-arms for the purpose of subpenaing 
witnesses, and other services. This committee 
subsequently reported that the State funds 
were not in the place and condition required ; 
expressed dissatisfaction with the manner in 
which the Treasurer had met and answered 
their questions, and submitted recommenda- 
tions calculated to secure order and safety in 
the management of the Treasury. The report 
was adopted, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance, with instructions to report a bill 
covering the said recommendations. 

The Committee on Finance shortly after re- 
ported two bills. On the 27th a Senator point- 
ed out some defect#in these bills, and, saying 
that an effort should be made to correct the 
irregularities and abuses which had been shown 
to exist in the Treasury Department, offered, 
in lieu of them, two substitutes, one of them 
creating a Board of Audit for immediate ac- 
tion; the other fixing the salary of the Treas- 
urer at $3,000 per annum. These substitutes 
were read, and referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

In the House of Representatives a resolu- 
tion was offered on February 26th, ‘that 
William Seeger, Treasurer of the State of Min- 
nesota, be impeached for corrupt conduct in 
office, and for crimes and misdemeanors.” On 
the following day a substitute by way of 
amendment was offered, turning the resolution 
of impeachment into one of censure. This 
substitute consists of two resolutions, the sub- 
stance of them being respectively, ‘that. the 
State Treasurer * * * was flagrantly noglect- 
ful of his official duty in concealing the de- 
linquency of his predecessor from the bt gd 
officers of the State government; and that no 
ties of family relationship can be held to 
justify the concealment of such official delin- 
quency; and further, that the past manage- 
ment of the State Treasury as expressed by 
the Senate committee of investigation calls 
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for and demands at the hands of the represent- 
atives of the people, unqualified censure and 
condemnation ;” and “that * * * the loan- 
ing of the State moneys to, or the depositing 
them with private persons, éyen the bonds- 
men of the State Treasurer, — the implied 
security of their official bonds, is hazardous 
to the safety of the public moneys, and the 
Legislature should, by legal enactment, make 
and declare the same to be ‘ contrary to Jaw,’ 
as the constitution plainly makes it the “os of 
the Legislature to do, and should visit violations 
of the act with the severest penalties.” After a 
on debate the substitute was adopted 

y a vote of yeas 75, nays 27, whereupon 
the original resolution, as amended, was passed 
yeas 75, nays 26, 

On the 4th of March, 1873, the same repre- 
sentative who had ate sev the two resolutions 
just referred to, offered the following, which 
was adopted: 


Whereas, The 27th of last February inst., the House 
did by an emphatic majority pass resolutions cen- 
suring and condemning the conduct manage- 
ment of the State Treasury; and— 

Whereas, This House has delayed further action in 
the premiees in order that the Treasurer of the State 
might recognize in the sentiment of the said resolu- 
tion an imperative demand upon him for the tender 
of his resignation of his public trusts, and that in 
the opinion of the House a sufficient and reasonable 
time transpired without any indication having 
been received of any intention on his part soto do; 
be it therefore 

Resolved, That William Seeger, the present State 
Treasurer, be and hereby is requested to answer the 
imperative demands of the people in an immediate 
tender to the Governor of the State of his resignation 
of the trusts placed in his hands, 

wed. the Chief Clerk of the House serve 
a copy of the foregoing resolutions on said William 
Seeger forthwith. 

To these resolutions the Treasurer gave the 
following answer: 

I am in receipt of the resolution pred, by your 
honorable body on March 4, 1873, I most respect- 
fully decline to comply with the demand em 
Pe son seopental decli: igmatize ad. 

most respect ne to st my ad- 
ministration of the Treasury by resigning office 
under the circumstances which Hey arian, 

It is not pretended that I have ever perverted 
one cent ofthe moneys of the State to my own use. 
Every dollar which has ever come into my hands 
has been faithfully accounted for. I found when I 
came into office the Treasury was depleted by a large 
deficit ; and that deficit has been made a 
ae year ofmy term, My successor will receive 

$ all. 

If this were simply the question of giving up the 
office, | would not hesitate one poe m: a u 
tation as a publicofficer has been impaguad w 
I had no opportunity to be heard. 

T am conscious of no wrong done by me. 
Thave done may be made the subject of 
inquiry, and Iam ready to meet that ing 
its consequences before any tribunal. : 

I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

WM. SEEGER, State Treasurer, 


As soon as the reading of the Treasurer's 
letter was concluded, one of the representa- 
tives introduced the following resolution : “ Re- 
solved, That William Seeger, Treasurer of Min- 
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nesota, be impeached for corrupt conduct in 
oe and for crimes oo misdemeanors.” A 

of the House was then, on motion, ordered, 
and after a warm debate, the resolution was 
adopted, yeas 71, nays 82. 

During the debate on this resolution, the 
most prominent among those who y for 
impeachment declared that they had nothing 
against the Treasurer personally; one even 
averred that he “is known to be one of the 
most honest men in the State;” that it was 
not Mr. Seeger they sought to punish, but to 
establish a precedent ; he must hold the 
Treasurer’s toepad np nee that, after the 
passage of the resolution of censure, it was 
understood, and the majority of the Honse 
hoped he would resign, and even requested 
him to resign by an express resolution; that 
since he refused to resign, impeachment was 
the only means by which he could be removed 
from office. 

A resolution was then adopted, whereby a 
committee of five was ve “to go to the 
Senate and at the bar thereof, in the name of 
the House of Representatives and of all the 
a of the State of Minnesota, to impeach 

illiam Seeger, Treasurer of the State of Min- 
nesota, of corrupt conduct, and of crimes and 
misdemeanors in office, and acquaint the Senate 
that the House of Representatives would in 
due time exhibit particular articles of impeach- 
ment against him and make good the same ; 
and should demand that the Senate take order 
for the appearance of said William Seeger, to 
answer tt — mee seep eon ie a aK 
entertained the charges, and through a 
committee of three informed the Gonamtipee 
it, that he might take such action as was re- 
quired by the constitution of the State and the 
exigencies of the occasion. 

A committee of five appointed by the Lower 
House drew up articles of impeachment in 
form to the number of four; each having one 
or more specifications relating to it. ey 
were submitted to that body at the — 
session of March 6th, when they, together wi 
their respective specifications, were agreed to 
yeas 61, nays 85. 

The day for the trial, after a protracted dis- 
cussion, was fixed for the third Tuesday in 
May (the 20th). 

On the 18th of March Mr. Seeger tendered 
his resignation of the Treasurer’s office to the 
Governor, in writing, the resignation to take 
effect from the 1st day of April next ensuing. 
He nes the reasons which on sorte 
resign, the principal among them e 
information he had recently received, “that 
require 
an expenditure by him of $5,000 or $6, 
which would reduce his family to penury;” 
and that “ he believed himself already acquitted 
in the minds of all fairly-disposed men,” The 
ae accepted the resignation on March 


The Senate met as a court of impeachment 
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on the 21st of May, instead of the 20th, as by 
adjournment, 

One of the Senators having proposed the 
question whether a plea of “ not guilty ” was 
to be entered, the President said that Mr. 
Seeger had by his absence, both in person and 
by counsel, Giger vagal defaulted, and he sup- 

that the case rested with the managers. 
—. this the chairman of the Board of 
oe said that the accused having re- 
' signed his office, and the Governor accepted 
his resignation, the case had thereby under- 
gone a material change; and that in view of 
these facts the Board of thought best 
to offer some testimony setting forth the facts 
referred to, and then submit the question to 
the Senate “ whether it was expedient to pro- 
ceed further in the case or not.” He then 
presented certified copies of Mr. — 
resignation, and of its acceptance by the Gov- 
ernor, and asked that they might be read. The 
motion was strenuously opposed by a number 
of Senators, who maintained that the case and 
the right and duty of the Court to proceed in 
it, remained the same after the impeached 
Treasurer’s resignation and its acceptance by 
the Governor, as they were before it. One 
of them offered the following resolution: 
“ Resolved, That this court will receive no 
evidence sper the resignation of Wil- 
liam Seeger,” which, though objected to by 
several members of the court, was adopted by 
a vote of yeas 26, nays 10. 

The chairman of the Board of Managers 
then moved “that William Seeger be found 
guilty without further proceedings,” on the 
ground that by having failed to file an answer 
to the impeachment within the time granted 
him, and by his subsequent non-appearance, 
he was in contempt of the court ; and chiefly 
on the ee ip that in his letter of resignation, 
a certified copy of which the said chairman 
introduced as a part of his motion, Mr. Seeger 
admitted that three of the charges made 
against him in the articles of impeachment were 
true, and therefore the plea of guilty should 
thereupon be entered. 

The motion was 7 gee and one of the 
Senators offered the following resolution: 

oe nea —— by pees wee i Mana- 

& plea 01 oe ente: agains’ illiam 
Rieeecie deteage 
which was adopted by a vote of yeas 24, 
nays 12. 
ore the examination of witnesses could 
be commenced, counsel for the accused ap- 
peared before the court, and, on being recog- 
nized as such, said that he desired to enter for 
William Seeger the plea which he held in his 
hand, and which, by the direction of the Pres- 
ident, he then read. It is a document signed 
by Mr. Seeger before a notary public on May 
22, 1873, containing a literal transcript of the 
above-cited four articles of impeachment as 
preferred against him by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and under each of the articles he 
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entered the plea of guilty “in the manner 
and form as in said charges and specifications 
alleged;” concluding the plea under each 
charge with the following words: ‘And he 
further says that while he committed the sev- 
eral acts therein charged, the same were done 
without any corrupt or willful intent.” The 
motion of entering this plea met with decided 
opposition on the part of the Senators, who 
affirmed that the second part of the plea ex- 
cludes the first, in that, if he had no willful 
intent in committing the act charged, he could 
not be guilty as he wanted to plead. One 
among the Senators observed that Mr. Seeger’s 
denial that the acts were wrongfully commit- 
ted was merely a surplusage in the plea; and 
the legal deduction was that the charges were 
sustained, and the plea of guilty should be 
entered. This sentiment seems to have finally 
prevailed, as the proposition of allowing the 
plea of guilty to be entered being finally put 
to the vote, it was carried by a majority with- 
out ca Sa og yeas 83, nays 4. 

e Senate then proceeded to vote on the 
four articles of impeachment preferred, with 
the result that William Seeger was found guilty 
on all of the four charges, two-thirds and 
more of those voting having voted: affirmative- 
ly on each of them. 

The judgment of the court was thereupon 
rendered in the words of the following reso- 
lution, which after a short debate was adopted 
by all of the Senators, except one who voted 
“No:” 

Resolved, That as the judgment of this Court Wil- 


liam Sceger be, and he is hereby, removed from the 
office of ‘Treasurer of the State. 


The Senator who bad proposed the fore- 
going resolution, then offered another, purport- 
ing to disqualify William Seeger from holding 
office, but stated that he offered it because the 
rules adopted made it important that such a 
resolution should be voted upon. Some re- 
marks were made on this resolution by several 
Senators, and also by Mr. Seeger’s counsel, 
when it was put to the vote, and rejected unan- 
imously. ‘ 

The court then closed its session by ad- 
journing sine die. 

The appropriations made by the Legislature 
of Minnesota at the session of 1873 for public 
buildings and institutions, and a variety of 
other objects, were very numerous, 

The snow-storm which occurred in Minne- 
sota at the end of the first weeks of the year 
1873, for degree of violence, length of duration, 
and amount of injury done, especially to ani- 
mal life, far exceeded any similar event in the 

ast as remembered by the oldest residents, 

ts fury rose to the highest pitch from the 
commencement, and continued without sen- 
sible abatement for more than fifty hours, and 
was accompanied from beginning to end with 
so intense a cold as speedily to extinguish life, 
if not well protected from its impression. Its 
victims were very numerous, because it fell on 
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the country suddenly, when many le en- 
couraged by the comparatively weather 


which then prevailed, had gone abroad with 
their teams for business and some 
for pleasure. Being caught\by the storm in 
the open country, a large number of these 
miserably perished, together with their teams, 


stiffened to death before they could reacha 4}, 


place of safety; one among the remarkable 
peculiarities of this storm being that the abun- 
dance of the fallen snow instantly obliterated 
all traces of roads, while that still falling by 
the extreme force of the tempest concealed all 
surrounding objects from view, rendering even 
houses, or any other place of shelter, however 
near at hand, entirely invisible. ; 
The loss of life and great bodily injuries 
caused by the storm were all found to have 


Resolved, That the , commercial, and in- 
dustrial interests of the country should have the 
best and chi modes of on dle, 
and while capital invested in means of transit, 
whether by railroad or otherwise, should be per- 
nee gee right of = all 
abuse eir management, excessive rates, unjust 
or oppressive i against 


trol of future legislation, and that su 
be enacted as wi 

from imposition; and 

pores iy 


amendments or extension of old » as will 
place the rights of legislative control over such cor- 


occurred in thirty-one of the seventy-two coun- ry question, 

‘ties in the State as ascertained up to March hat we heartily land) theaeera 
5th; the summary of their total numbers be- Measures pene Aten — ee out 
ing, respectively, as follows: regret, “A the cavekeeanant made thereby, evidence 
Frozen to death, and bodies found............... ... 61 Of political and official corruption and the abuse of 
Missing, and supposed to be frozen to death......... 7 oe positions by men of all political parties, 
Died within a short period of amputation... osen., 9-160 we ure 

wi and we demand pure off 

re ve einai meena eats 
SAT Rae to ta ahaa men, Py onal: Whe 

rade Or Leet ane ner Partial oF entire Jos OF 4, confidence freely extended to them, shall not be 


Total casualties. ........06sseeseeeee os8a%s do wee 


The loss of live-stock frozen to death during 
the said storm is given as follows: 
Head of horned cattle............ Cevcesacsercoaeness 
Head of bi BY 


Head of mules .........-.... aes 
Head of sheep and hogs..... sae, 20 


It is possible, however, that the entire loss 
of stock, could it be known, would be at least 
half as much again as these figures, 

On July 16, 1878, the Republican party of 
Minnesota held their State Convention at St. 
Paul, for the pu of nominating candidates 
for Governor and the other State officers. 

Mr. W. D. Washburn was nominated for 
Governor; for Lieutenant-Governor, A. Barto; 
for Secretary of State, 8. P. Jennison; for 
State Treasurer, M. Grinager; for Attorney- 
General, George P, Wilson. 

The following resolutions were adopted by 
the convention without debate: 


Resolved, That the Republican party continues to 
be the party of progress and reform; that while 
pledging itself anew to the great principle of univer- 
sal freedom and human rights with which it 
has triumphed in the past, and which it has per- 
manently incorporated in Government, State and 
national, it meets boldly new questions as they ar- 
rive, in the same spirit of devotion to the rights of 
the people, irrespective of class or condition, and 
that it preseds the first example of a 
wie and just enough to correct ita own errors an 
abuses, 

Resolved, That whereas the Republican party has 
ever been the friend of the oppressed—securing 
freedom to the slave, giving a home to the landless, 
obtaining from Euro countries ition of 
citizenship here for adopted citizens—it now greets 
with a hearty sympathy and an extended hand to 
help every movement to secure to oer and 
Inbor their due influence, interest, and rights, 


shielded from the — of their acts by an 
tisanship ef ours; we denounce all Credit Mobi- 
lier transactions, whatever be their form. That we 
ea a aaaes eae 
sti and refo’ © abuses 0! 
of State Frbawahers 
Fesolved, When retrenchment is required one 
en the burden of taxation and to continue the redue- 
tion of the public debt, an of salaries is 
unwise. We condemn without reserve the 
for or receiving of increased pay for services already 
rendered, and demand that the provisions of the 
late act of Congress by which the salaries 
creased should be promptly and uncondi' 


were in- 


Resolved, That the wise, orssee od and efficient 
administration of Governor Horace Austin entitles 
him to the unqualified bation of the whole 
people of this State. That the able and faithful dis- 
charge of the responsible duties of the office of At- 
torney-General by the Hon. F. R. E. Cornell merit 
the highest public commen 
the Land Cereus tant “Washington, oan of 
certain railroad companies, and against.a large class 
eosin see red eee 
to result to pe settlers, this convention earne y 
requests such action on the part of our an 
Representatives in Congress as shall secure the 
honest, settler against any loss or injury as far as 
possible. 

A new party, commonly styled ‘the Anti- 
Monopoly party,” composed chiefly of farmers 
and mechani as been in progress of organ- 
ization since the beginning of the year 1873. 
In accordance with an announcement 
viously published, this Party assembled in 
State Convention at Owatonna on the 2d of 
September, and nominated candidates for 
State officers, 

Another association called “ The Patrons of 
Husbandry ” has been organized in Minn 
its objects being ‘ the social, intellectual, an 


——_ 
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financial eration of the class.” It has 
adopted by-laws for its regulation, one of the 
[Suge ee among them being “ Not to meddle 

politics.” Its members are distributed into 
Granges located in the several sections of the 
State. As some of the Granges, upon the an- 
nouncement of the Anti-Monopoly Convention 
to be held on September 2d, appointed dele- 
gates to represent them in it, which was in 
contravention of the by-laws referred to above; 
the chief of the association reminded them of 


their duty, and to the penalty attached to its 


infraction, by issuing the following circular 


letter 
Srate GRancE oF ‘A, } 
re ner 0 Murx., A 8, 1873. 
Subordinate Granges of Patrons of Husbandry 9, 
the State of Minnesota : v 
Ithas come to my knowledge that certain Granges 
in this ion have appointed delegates to a 
ical convention to be held at Owatonna on the 
day of September next. I deem such action not 
only unwise, but in direct violation of the funda- 
hy law Seine a and na it subjects 4 
so doing to the danger of a revocation o! 
their charters. 


Individual patrons are under no restrictions what- 
ever in their religious or ak ge conduct. County 
councils are not recogn as belonging to the 
Order, or subject to its laws. We lay no claim to 
any control whatever over so-called Farmers’ Conven- 
tions. But of Patrons of Husbandry are 
eucereiien by the law which gives them existence 

m engaging in either religious or political action 
or discussion. This prohibition is imposed for the 
best and wisest of p' . It is our only safe- 

sure and speedy destruction. Upon 
obedience to this law depends our very existence as 


an Order. 

It is with profound regret and mortification that 
I have emg this net anand —_ our bons by ea 
prinei as success ithin our grasp, an 
our pm sm are about to be rewarded by an abundant 
prosperity, are we to fo: our mission and barter 
away our beloved ‘or a mess of political pot- 
— Are we to lose sight of the grand objects 
before us—the social, intellectual, and financial 
regeneration and elevation of our class, which should 
make our — perpetual— ~¥ an. al atpetent “4 
femporary van or of doubtful e: jeney 
Patrons, Jet us stand firm to our principles. 

I call upon the rss | Granges to retrace the 
false steps taken ; to their delegates elected 
to the convention above and reconsider their 
resolutions. I call upon the Granges in this juris- 
diction ‘‘ to conform to and abide by” the consti- 
tution, rules, and regulations of the Order, and to 
refrain from all political action or discussion. 

GEO. J. PARSONS. 


The Democrats and Liberal Republicans of 
Minnesota met on the 24th of September, at 
St. Paul, for the purpose of holding a joint 
State Convention to nominate a State ticket, 

The delegates, numbering above 250, met 
at the appointed place and time, but made no 
nominations. 

The chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions then Beier ag the following report, 
which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Liberal Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties in State Convention assembled, willi 
to forego all party predilections for the general wel- 
fare, and to join with patriotic citizens of all parties 
to rescue the Stateand nation from their great peril, 


deem it best, inthe present emergency, to make no 
nominations of a strictly party character, but rec- 
ommend all Democrats and all Liberal Republicans 
to yield a cordial support to the nominees of the 
Owatonna Convention. 

The same chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions also offered the following: 

Resolved, That we are in favor of a tariff for 
revenue to the General Government only. 

Resolved, Vhat Fe are ae ree as ia agi to 

e ments a @ earliest practicable day, 
“PO eesovved, That we are in torus of an “nt ad- 
ministration of the State and General Government. 

One of the delegates offered additional res- 
olutions, as follows: 

Resolved, That we are opposed tothe doctrine that 
the people have already forfeited the right to con- 
trol the rates of travel and transportation on the 
railroads of the State, and wedenounce any such 
aboot as pernicious in principle and ruinous in 

ce. 
a , That we are unalterably opposed to all 
laws and policies whereby any advantage is given 
to one citizen over another; and to that concentra- 
tion of great wealth under unjust laws in the hands 
of powerful corporations which now threaten the 
existence of our free institutions. 

The farming interest appears to be the 
greatest of all in Minnesota. Twenty-three 
years ago, the whole cultivated land of the 
State amounted to 1,900 acres;- in 1870 it 
was 1,863,316 acres; of this over 1,000,000 
acres were inwheat. The average production 
pee acre is high, being of wheat, in 1868, 17.9 

ushels for the whole State, against 9.95 in 
Towa, and 11.88 in Ohio. It is thought that 
this average will hold good for a number of 
years. The steadily proportional increase in 
the number of land-owners and improved 
farms has also been very great. In 1864 the 
land-owners numbered 50,805; in 1869, 73,- 
121; while the number of improved farms 
advanced from 28,787 to 45,740 within the 
same period. 

Concerning the wheat-crop of Minnesota in 
1872, the following report submitted on March 
8, 1873, to the Board of Trade at St. Paul, 
says: “Your committee, to whom was re- 
ferred the matter of ascertaining the amount 
of wheat in store at various points in this 
State, together with shipments, and the prob- 
able amount yet to come forward, beg leave 
to submit the following report: Total amount 
stored, 8,310,000 bushels. 


SHIPMENTS. 
To Milwaukee, wheat .........----000+ 5,500,000 
To Chicago, wheat...........2--c0000++ 2'500,000 
To Du jy WDB So Ho a0 455% .. 1,000,000 
To St. Lonis and other points 1,000,000 
To all points, in flour........ isos e 2,500, 
Total shipments.........-.+++«++0+ 
In hands of farmers ............++--+++ 3,1 
Total surplug....-..+--eesseecerees 
For seed and home consumption....... 6,000,000 
Total crop of the State......+-e.+<s0+ 25,000,000 


“The amount in store is from official 
sources, Your committee believe, upon careful 
inquiry, that of the amount reported in store, 
about 5,250,000 bushels, or fully two-thirds of 
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the whole amount in store, is held by farmers. 
The wheat-crop of 1878 in the State was about 
the same as in 1872, or little less. 

The general election in November, 1873, re- 
sulted in the election of the Republican State 
ticket, except for the office of State Treasurer, 
for which the farmers’ and mechanics’ candi- 
date was elected. The majority for Governor 
was 4,912. 

In the Legislature of 1874 the number of 


members belonging to either party is respec- $ 


tively as follows: In the Senate—Republicans 
27, Democrats 13; in the House of Represent- 
atives—Republicans 58, Democrats 51; show- 
ing a Republican majority, on seo ballot, of 16, 

The recognized bonded indebtedness of the 
State, all contracted for building State institu- 
tions, amounts, in the aggregate, to $250,000. 

The total receipts from all sources during 
the fiscal year ending November 29, 1873, were 
$1,386,601.40; and the disbursements, $1,168,- 
203.05; leaving a balance of $218,398.35 in 
the Treasury. 

The assessed valuation of all taxable prop- 
erty in the State for 1872 was $103,323,490. 
For 1873 it is estimated at $112,000,000. 

The State school fund, in cash, amounts to 
$2,900,000, realized from the sale of about 
one-eighth part of the land belonging to it. 
Reckoning the sale of the remaining land at 
the same rate, it would appear that Minnesota 

ossesses the largest school-fund of any State 
in the Union. 

The condition of the public schools is very 
satisfactory, as appears from the following 
official statement: “Number of school dis- 
tricts in the State, in 1872, 2,933. In 1873 
there were 8,137, an increase of 204. There 
are 2,568 school-houses, valued at $2,089,201. 
The number of persons in the State between 
five and twenty-one years of age, is given as 
196,065, an increase over last year of 16,045. 
The number of persons attending school in 
1873 was 124,583; and the number between 
fifteen and twenty-one years, not attending, 
was 1,482; 3,350 attended private schoo 
during the year; 14,448 over five, and under 
fifteen years, were not enrolled in either pub- 
lie or private schools. 

There were 5,206 teachers ecaploren in the 
public schools during the year, of whom 3,567 
were females. The amount paid for teachers’ 
be jon ae $568,937, an increase over 1872 of 

20,989. 

Not less satisfactory is the condition of the 
State Normal Schools, established and in full 
operation at Winona, Manitoba, and St. Cloud. 
Their attendance during the year numbered, 
in the aggregate, 962. 

The number of students attending the State 
University during the year was 278, of whom 
72 were females, 

The permanent building of the Hospital for 
the Insane has been enlarged. At the end of 
December, 1878, there were in the hospital 303 
patients, 
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The State Reform-School contained a laser 
average number of inmates during the 
than in any preceding year. The managers 
aver that the commitment of a large propor- 
tion of them can be directly traced to the in- 
temperate habits of their parents. 

In the State-prison there were 103 convicts 
in confinement at the end of December, 1873. 
Its current expenans for the year amounted to 

e 


earnings of the convicts to 
14,692.73 


In the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, at 
there were 94 inmates provided and cared for 
by the State. 

There are numerous fire and life insurance 
companies operating in Minnesota, the total 
assets of which, at the beginning of 1873, 
amounted to $340,308,509, and the premiums 
collected by them during the year were, inthe 
aggregate, $1,172,771.76. They pay to the 
State a tax of two per cent. on premiums, 
which, for the year ending November 30, 
pl yielded a revenue of little less than 

22,000, 

The pissed — — es whose lines 
are in operation within the State, are generally 
complained against by the people, chiefly on 
account of the rates charged for p 
and merchandise transportation. In order to 
remedy the evil, a law fixing the rates of freight 
for all railroad lines in the State was enacted 
on the 6th of March, 1871. The act was to 
take effect on May Ist, that same year. Its pro- 
visions were, in substance, as follows: the 
railroads in this State shall be decreed to be 
tre highways, and shall be bound to carry 
reights and passengers at rates not greater 
than the rates enacted in this act. The rates 
named in the act shall be deemed to be the 
maximum of reasonable rates; and for the 
violation of the provisions of the act, the 
offending corporation shall be subject to cer- 
tain a and forfeitures therein named. 
This law has been disregarded by all the rail- 
road corporations, for the alleged reason that 
it interferes with their vested rights; and is, 
therefore, unconstitutional and void. 
Winona & St. Peter Railroad wom 42 hay- 
ing refused to deliver Py carried on its 
road upon payment of freight offered accord- 
ing to the rates fixed by the said law, and in- 
sisting on ge of freight according to the 
rates published in the schedule of its printed 
tariffs, the owner of the property instituted a 
suit against that company before the District 
Court to recover damages. The pres met 
the wishes of the plaintiff, to make this case a 
test one, so as to put the question between the 
people and the railroad companies of the State 
orever at rest. To that end a stipulation was 
entered into by both parties, expressly prone 
aside all other questions, except that of - 
tutionality. Upon this stipulation the case 
was submi and in April, 1872, the court 
decided it in favor of the railroad company. 
On appeal of the plaintiff, the case was ar- 
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gaed before the Supreme Court of the State, 
the October term, the same year, when the 
court decided the act to be constitutional, and 
reversed the judgment of the court below. 
Its decision was filed in May, 1878. The rail- 
road company appealed from it, and the case 
is now pending before the Supreme Court of 
the United States at Washington. 
MISSISSIPPI. After a session of seventy- 
five days, during which few matters of gen- 
eral public interest were acted upon, the 
ture adjourned on the 19th of April. 
Much time was consumed by the “subsidy 
investigation ” of the charges against Attorney- 
General Morris, who was alleged to have re- 
ceived from the vice- ent of the Mobile 
& Northwestern Railroad $500 for his official 
influence to defeat a proposition pending be- 
fore mates grey to repeal the “ subsidy 
act,” p: in 1871. It was also charged 
against the same official that $6,000 had been 
ra to remove the objections of the Attorney- 
eral to the issuance of $81,000 of warrants 
claimed by the Ripley Railroad Company. Af- 
ter reviewing the evidence taken sarin the 
evennerion, the committee unanimously re- 
ported: 


That the action of the Attorney-General, in regard 

to eaten ( has been vacillati : ng eee a 

;,his opinions numerous and contradictory, an: 
saidnuuianaten attending his different changes of 
such a character as to render his opinions on this 
fa gee valueless. Your committee, from all the facts 
circumstances surrounding the matter which has 
been submitted to them, are impelled to the conclu- 
sion that the action of the Attorney-General in the 
premises suggest an unpleasant suspicion, the taint 
of which they regret to see fastened, as it is, upon 
the robes of a State official occup: such a position 
of trust and honor, but, in view of the facts devel- 
oped, they cannot say less. 

To facilitate the collection of debts due from 
railroad companies to the State, an act was 
ar rmitting the Mississippi Central, the 

obile & Ohio, and the Mississippi & Tennes- 
see Railroad Companies to pay their indebt- 
edness in five equal annual leliraitx with 
— per cent. interest, payable semi-annually. 

‘is indebtedness had been created by a loan 
from the State of a trust-fund. During the 
war, the railroads procured the passage of a 
bill by the Legislature, authorizing the pay- 
ment of this loan in depreciated paper. The 
courts, however, have decided that these pay- 
ments are not valid, and that the ite erin 
are still liable. For their accommodation, 
therefore, the above-mentioned bill has been 
passed. A law was passed, making any rate 
of interest agreed upon in writing by the par- 
ties legal, and fixing six per cent. as the legal 
rate in absence of any agreement. The Board 
of School Directors was abolished, and their 

wer and authority vested in the Board of 

mpervisors of the counties respectively, and 

the board of mayor and aldermen, or select- 

men of each incorporated city or town of more 

than two thousand inhabitants. The duties 

of county superintendents were defined, and 
VoL. xm1.—33 A 
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provision was made for the classification of 
the public schools of each county. It was 
also provided : 

That for the ose of affording the advantage 
of free edubation b> all the educable youth of this 
State, there shall hereafter be, and there is hereby, 
levied on the assessed valuation of the taxable prop- 
erty of the State, a tax of four mills on the ollar, 
and the same shall be placed on the assessment-rolls 
annually, in the same manner as the assessment for 
general purposes, provided for in section 1663, Re- 
vised Code, to be paid and collected only in legal 
currency of the United States, and set apart exclu- 
at Hap as homo of apechens in ae public 
schools, 281 on the assessment-ro. 
the Teachers’ Fund. rie 


The Pascagoula & Jackson Railroad Compa- 
ny was incorporated, and $25,000 were appro- 
priated for the purpose of deepening the chan- 
nel at the mouth of East Pascagoula River. 
Through this port there is a prosperous and 
growing trade, to the estimated amount of 
$1,000,000 annually, between Mississippi and 
Northern, South American, Mexican, and West 
Indian ports, which has been somewhat ob- 
structed by the bar at its mouth. An act was 
also passed incorporating the Mississippi & 
New Orleans Railroad Company, for the pur- 
pose of constructing a road from .Shubuta, on 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, to Shieldsboro, 
on the New Orleans, Mobile & Texas Rail- 
road; and another, extending aid to the Vicks- 
me & Nashville Railroad Company. 

e political canvass of the year was one 
of unusnal excitement, not only on account of 
the somewhat peculiar attitude of the oppos- 
ing parties, but also of the important constitu- 
tional questions growing out of the election. 

The campaign was opened on the 27th of 
August, when the Republican State Conven- 
tion was held at Jackson. Every county in 
the State was represented in the convention, 
which comprised a large number of colored 
delegates. General Adelbert Ames was nomi- 
nated for Governor, having received 187 votes, 
while 40 were cast for Governor Powers. The 
other nominations included Alexander R. Davis 
(colored), for Lientenant-Governor; James Hill, 
(colored), for Secretary of State; George H. 
Holland, for Treasurer; W. H. Gibbs, for Au- 
ditor; George E, Harris, for Attorney-General ; 
and J. W. Cordozo (colored), for Superintend- 
ent of Education. The platform adopted was 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the pepallicen party of the State of 
Mississippi, in convention assembled, recognizes as 
the strongest evidence of the perfection of political 
creed the fact that we do not find it necessary to 
make any new departure, nor announce any new 
dogmas, but simply renew our steadfast faith in the 
old Re ublican landmoarks, to wit: The preserva- 
tion of the Union of the States; strict enforcement 
of the Jaws; equal rights and privileges to all; 
universal education ; retrenchment in expenditures ; 
rigid economy, and equal and uniform taxation ; op- 
position to the fostering of monopolies at the ex- 

ense of the masses, and honesty, capacity, and fidel- 
ly. as the best test of political preferment. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to burdening the 
reconstructed State of Mississippi with the old re- 
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diated Union and Planters’ Bank bonds, a debt, 
ke may be called, contracted by locofoco Democracy, 
and by them repudiated, and we pledge ourselves 
resist, by aed eee means in our Lae paw ~ 
sumption, e State gov ent, of any an 
aR cet ae 
we are 0 0: e 
railroads, or other cor wathooe, funds donated by 
Congress to this State for educational purposes, and 
we demand the prompt seats by the next Legis- 
lature, of the law by which agricultural scrip and 
Chicasaw school-funds have been diverted from the 
sacred objects contemplated by the donors. 
cea That we favor biennial sessions of the 


, That we ize no distinctions as now 
existing by law in the rights of all children of the 


State to equal privileges, and to accept such in all 
public schools, colleges, or universities, and should 
any of said institutions of learning deny to any child, 
on'account of race or color, its equal rights, we pledge 
ourselves to enforce said rights by ge legis- 
lation, and we further pl dige ourselves to the sup- 
port of our present institutions of learning, our 
present educational system as above explained. 

, That we have full faith in the integrit 
of his Excellency R. C. Powers; and all responsible 
positions in which he has been called upon to act, 
whether as chairman of the Republican State Execu- 
tive Committee, Lieutenant! vernor, or Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the State, he has proved himself to be an 
able, honest, and fearless advocate of Republican 
principles, and a firm supporter of all those meas- 
ures calculated to advance the prosperity of the 


State. 
A resolution to indorse the Kellogg govern- 
ment of Louisiana was received with such 


demonstrations of hostility, that the mover 
withdrew it. 

General Ames made a short speech, saying, 
among other things that, if elected Governor, 
and during his term, any com looking to the 
payment of the repudiated debt, or reopening 
the question in any way, should come up, he 
would most certainly veto it. 

On the 17th of September, the ‘‘ Conserva- 
tive-Democratic” party held a State Conven- 
tion at Meridian, but deemed it inexpedient 
to nominate a State ticket. 

On the following day, in the same city, 
another convention, of the ‘ Republican party 
of Mississippi,” was convened, and nominated 
the following State ticket: For Governor, James 
L, Alcorn, of Coahoma; for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, H. Musgrove, of Clarke; for Auditor of 
Public Accounts, W. W. Bell, of Pontotoc; for 
Secretary of State, J. W. Stringer, of War- 
ren; for Treasurer, W. H. Vasser, of Monroe ; 
for Attorney-General, Beverly Matthews, of 
Lowndes; for Superintendent of Public Edu- 
cation, J. D, Webster, of Washingtou, 

The convention unanimously adopted the 
following platform: 

Whereas, The convention which assembled at 
Jackson, on the 27th day of August, 1873, was the 
most remarkable in the history of Mississippi, for 
the corrupt means used in its organization; and— 

Whereas, Through the corrupt agency of a class of 
irresponsible non-residents of the State, who claim 
to be the leaders of the Republican party, the said 
convention was so prostituted and debauched by 
open bribery and unquestioned corruption as to 
make it the imperative duty of all honorable men 
to dissolve all connection with that class of corrupt 
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individuals whose object is the plunder of the State, 
and the working results of whose action must ne- 
cessarily disgrace our party, and bring ruin on us 


its 
of the deter- 
; — = men now ape of 24 
organization, to e government of our State 
the grasp of selfish meted ein who have no bond 
of interest with our people—men who poy no taxes; 
who are strangers to our society, and whose onl, 
— self - aggrandizement and public plunder ; 


an 

Whereas, The said convention, in placing at the 
head of its ticket an msible non-resident, 
without any qualification in the school of stutesman- 
ship, has offered an insult to the masses of our peo- 
ple, and has prostituted, as far as it could, the Re- 
publican name in Mississippi; and— 


Whereas, The said convention, in the 
claims to public confidence of the men of our party 
who have served the State with honor to themselves 


and usefulness to the public in the ve 
of the Auditor of Public Accounts and State Treas- 
urer, and selected instead thereof, for the 
office a man notoriously debauched; and for the sec- 
ond-named office, one so wholly incompetent, gave 
the country the proof of the purpose of the con- 
spirators to perpetrate, thro the fraudulent 
means at their disposal, the robbery and ruin of our 
PoP hereon, Th 

, The said ticket presented by said con- 
vention is notoriously incompetent and corrupt, and 
unworthy of public trust: therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Republican party of Mississi 
is, as it should be, composed of the people of 
sissippi; whose residence in the State gives a foe 
antee of an interest in the welfare of the F 
whose identity with our society, white and colored, 
is the moving principle in the organization meh pe” 
association—and we now invite the support of 
men of our State, without regard to past political 
affiliations; and— . 

Whereas, The Republicans of the State, whose in- 
terest is that of the people; whose aim is that of 
good government and the resulting repose of our 
people; who seek to bring all onr people, white and 
colored, into the brotherhood of political embrace ; 
who seek to establish a bond of pe confi- 
dence and friendship between all races of men who 
hold @ share in the political mahi re of the 
State, do in mass convention rr leclare that 
we stand to-day dissolved henceforth in all political 
affiliation with the corrupt ring-masters of the late 
convention, and that in seizing the banner of our 
nee from unworthy hands, we do so with the 
resol ve— 


1, That the first and highest duty of the gov- 
ernment under our administration, should we suc- 
ceed before the Eon shall be to give protecti 
and security to the laboring classes, and equal rights 
to all the people, Northern and Southern, colored 
and white; we pledge the people of the State our 
fixed and determined purpose to put this declaration 
into sees operation. 

2. That we make no departure from our ancient 
creed of political faith ; that we support, with all the 
means at our hands, the Republican party of the na- 
tion, and the Administration of President Grant ; we 
are. for the preservation of the Union and the 
peaceful government of our people; for the strict 
enforcement of the laws; for universal education 
with such revisions as will give to the children of 
the State, rather than the idle superintendents, the 
full benefits of the money paid forthe education of 
the children of the State. e are for every possible 
and proper retrenchment in the State government, 
as also in the city and county governments within 
our State. We are opposed to fostering per pens 
at the ecpepee of the masses of our Preps. @ are 
unalterably opposed to the payment of the repudi- 
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ted Union and Planters’ Bank bonds. We are o 
to the diversion of the Trust Funds of the 
, 28 contemplated by the legislation of the re- 
cent session, but in favor of their ‘Proper application 
to the education of the children of the State, and we 
demand the ata of all laws in conflict with this 
por e a coe bape sessions of 
1¢ Legislature, and if the people shall grant us, we 
will amend the constitution of the State to that end; 


e pl £ the le es or st and heart-felt 

sympathy in the struggle which they now maintain 

: ix supplying the demands of ssnane- rer, to re- 
duee which, without impairing the efficiency of the 
government, and to make the tax equal and uniform, 
with no discriminations in favor of monopolies, we 
now make our most solemn vow. 


At this time the question was raised as to 
the legality of holding an election for State offi- 
cers during the present year. The constitu- 
.tion, it was ok aay contemplated biennial 
elections, while the statutes, which were con- 
— and ambiguous, seemed to authorize 

elections. Acting upon the opinion of 
the Attorney-General, to whom the question 
had been submitted, that an election during 
the present year was prohibited by the con- 
stitution, and that the laws which were con- 
strued to require it were in violation of that 
instrument, as well as in conflict with each 
other, Governor Powers, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, issued a proclamation to the following 


The pescenpenyi official Dawe of the Attor- 
ney-General of e State is published for the con- 
dilanaion: and guidance of the ex: ve civil au- 
thorities of the several counties, 

The Chief Executive is firmly convinced, after the 
most full consultation with the Attorney-General 
and leading members of the bar in various portions 
of the State, and after the most anxious reflection 
upon the grave su here by the Attor- 
ney-General, that his opinion is correct, and that 
according to the constitution no election should be 
held in this State until November, 1874, when mem- 
bers of Congress and all the State and county offi- 
cers will be elected together, and the double and 

ary expense of annual elections avoided for 


e of the Executive to assemble the 
» two Houses of the Legislature, at an early day, in 
extraordin: session, that they may provide, by 
a riste legislation, for the general election to 
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stitutes no portion of the full terms which the first 
civil officers were authorized and required to hold. 

4. That all officers elected in 1869, and qualified 
under the Constitution, were entitled to full con- 
proce terms from the first Monday in January, 

_5. That the terms of the present State officers con- 

tinue until January, 1875, and until their successors 
are duly elected and qualified. 

6. That their successors cannot be constitutionally 
elected until the first Tuesday succeeding the first 
Monday in November, 1874, 


As a solution of the difficulty, the Executive 
recommended that the Legislature should 
“repeal the present unconstitutional provi- 
sions of the election Jaw; provide for a general 
election in 1874, and biennially thereafter; 
place our legislation in harmony with the let- 
ter, epirit, and intention of the constitution, 
and thus save the State from imminent dis- 
cord and disgrace, and consequent financial 
embarrassment, to say nothing of still graver 
consequences ; save to the pockets of our oyer- 
burdened tax-payers the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars which are expended in our 
annual elections; save the people from the de- 
moralizing effects of annual campaigns, and 
the labor, political strife, and the neglect of 
private interests, which they always produce; 
save them from all those damaging and disas- 
trous peo ee which blight their political 
and material welfare, and render many of them 
indifferent to the results of elections, however 
important, instead of having every voter ac- 
tively interested in securing and maintaining 
good government.” 

The Legislature, however, discussed the 
question, but adjourned without taking any 
action in relation thereto, having in the mean 
time afforded relief to the people by extending 
the time for the payment of taxes to February 1, 
1874, and repealed the law exempting railroads 
from taxation. 

The election was held November 4th, and 
resulted in the success of the Ames ticket. 
The whole vote cast was 127,211, of which 
Ames received 74,807, and Alcorn, 52,904, 
making the majority for the former 21,408. 
The political classification of the Legislature is: 


d on the first Tuesday after the first Monday 


yo DE en 
@ ‘ore is e people 
and enjoins it upon all the officers of the State and 
of the several counties, to aid him in eagle into 
effect the provisions of the constitution bearing on 


this important subject. 

Accordingly, there was called an extra ses- 
sion of the Legislature, which convened on the 
20th of October. In his message to that body, 
Governor Powers, after reviewing the author- 
ities and arguments in favor of the position he 
had taken, stated the following conclusions: 


1. That the constitution and civil government was 
established on the 28d of February, 1870. 

2. That the first political year under the constitu- 
tion commenced on the first Monday in January, 
1871. 

8. That the fractional period of ten months, ex- 
isting between the two Jast-mentioned dates con- 


PARTIES. Senate, House. | Joint Ballot. 
DHCANS 2 F es. soto 20 68 88 
Danoomta pocbesdeee e¥ecs 14 44 58 
Repnblican majority... 6 24 80 


After the election a test case was prepared, 
and presented to a judicial tribunal to deter- 
mine the validity of the laws under which it 
had been held. Early in January, 1874, a de- 
cision was rendered by the Supreme Court 
declaring the law constitutional, and conse- 
quently the election valid. 

The revenue realized from all sources during 
the past four years has not been sufficient to 
meet the expenses of the government, as will 
appear from the following comparative state- 


ment: 
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Warrants canceled 
dy Treasurer. 
1,822,161 57 
1 922 18 
Tena 89 
$4,965,808 49 
$871,047 19 
The following is an official statement of the 
debt at the beginning of 1874: 
DEBT STATEMENT. anise 
Warrants outstanding Sani 3 840" MLT8S 38 
Funds. ae 2 " 2 fares: be SEE Rt 814,743 28 
arrants cance’ , now 
reseed phan dbs oct te Cha 634,650 00 
represented certifi- 
cates of indebtedness ep ¥s sven oe § 150 00 
Warrants canceled, for which the State is 
indebted to the Fund.... 615,963 49 


- — 


The amounts above reported as belonging to 
the Chickasaw and Common-School d 

together with $218,150 in State bonds, which 
belong to the Agricultural Departments of Ox- 
ford and Alcorn Universities, are held as trust 


funds, the principal of which the State is not 
required to pay. Deduct these items from the 
total liability, and there remains a State debt 
of $1,794,832.57, distributed as follows: 


All the public institutions of the State are 
represented as being overcrowded. In 1873 
there were 304 inmates of the Lunatic Asylum, 
25 of the Blind, 50 of the Deaf and Dumb, and 
288 of the penitentiary. The Seam ore has 
not the capacity for one-half the present num- 
ber of convicts. A large portion of them, 
therefore, are worked outside of the walls. 
Besides ,poving all expenses during the year, 
this institution reported a balance of $4,000 
in favor of the State. 

MISSOURI. The first session of the Twenty- 
seventh General Assembly, which had con- 
vened early in January, adjourned on the 24th 
of March, to meet again in January, 1874. One 
handred and forty-four acts were patel and 
signed, but most of them were of a local or 
unimportant nature. 

Soon after the assembling of the Legislature 
in January, Louis V. Bogy, the candidate of 
the Democrats and Liberal Republicans, was 
elected to the United States Senate. The con- 
test for this position occasioned a high degree 
of excitement, and immediately after the elec- 
tion it was publicly charged that money had 
been improperly used to secure the election 
of the successful candidate. These charges led 
to the appointment by the Legislature of a 
committee of five, “ with power to send for 
persons and papers, and report to this House 
at as early aday as practicable if there has been 


19 secondly, “‘we further find that 
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money used to advance the interest of any of 
the senatorial aspirants. No es apa 
was mentioned in the resolution. accord- 
ance therewith a committee was duly int- 
ed, and at once entered upon the inv 
About the middle of February a re- 
port signed by four members, and a minority 
signed by one member, were submitted 
to the Legislature. The former said: “ We find 
that there is no evidence either directly or in- 
di to criminate the Senator-elect, Hon. 
L. V. , and fully exonerate him; ” and, 


Dorris, of St. Louis, did attempt to bribe two 
members of this General Assembly, 43 the 
offer of $1,000 each, to wit, Hon. W. 8. ope, 
of Wright, and Hon. Charles H. Morgan, 
Barton, to induce them to vote for him (George 
P. Dorris), in the Democratic caucus for United 
States Senator; and we also find that said 
Dorris placed money in the hands of other 
parties who are not members of this 


Legisla- 
s, ture, to advance his (George P. Dorris’s) inter- 


est in the election for United States Senator.” 

In the minority report it was stated that ‘it 
also appears, from the testimony taken before 
your committee, that a large sum of money, to 
wit, the sum of $15,000, was brought to Jet- 
ferson City shortly prior to the election of 
Senator as aforesaid, by one Thomas Dorris, 
and that a considerable portion of that amount 
was used, or offered to be used, to advance the 
interest of some candidate for the office of 
United States Senator; and that the testimony, 
in part, goes to show that said money was in- 
tended to advance the claims of one 
P. Dorris, and in part goes to show that it was 
designed to be used to advance the claims of 
L. V. Bogy; that on this issue the testimony 
is not satisfactory, and the penis. ey states — 
that, against his consent, a majority of said 
committee decided, on the 8th of Feb: 3 
1873, to close the doors against further inyes- 
tigation by said commi and make report 
to this House, by reason of which the under- 
signed was unable to obtain testimony clearly 
showing by whom said $15,000 was furnished, 
or for the advancement of whose election it 
was intended and partly used.” 

It appears that Mr. Dorris had not been 
examined by the inv committee, 
owing, it is said, to his absence from home. 
In consequence of the statements contained in 
the minority re Mr. Bogy publicly re- 

uested that the inv tion be reopened, so 
that Mr. Dorris might be examined, and that 
hie .(Bogy'a) bank account might be investi- 
gal e investigation accordingly was re- 
opened, and Mr. Dorris testified, and the bank 
account of Mr. Bogy was examined, The 
committee thereupon made another re 
unanimotsly reaffirming their first and 
asked to be disch . This report having 
been submitted to the House was adopted by 
a vote of 61 to 22, and the House resolved 
“that said investigation fully exonerates Louis 


PB . . 
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Y. Bogy from all suspicion of having used any 
corrupt means to secure his election to the dis- 
tinguished office of United States Senator, and 
that our confidence in his purity and honesty 
is unimpaired.” 

So far as the Legislature was concerned, the 
matter seems to have ended here. But, shortly 
after Mr, Bogy had taken his seat in the United 
States Senate, there was presented to that body 
a memorial signed by certain citizens of Mis- 
souri, asserting that the investigation had been 


‘insufficient, and that the election of Louis V. 


Bogy as a Senator from Missouri had been ob- 
tained by the use of improper m by bribery 
and corruption. In speaking on this point in 
the Senate, on March 18th, Senator Bogy said: 

Ido not, Mr. President, see how the matter can be 
avoided, or a remedy for the evil; but, under the 
circumstances, I think I may well claim as a right, 
due to me and to my State, that the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections should at once take this mat- 
ter up and make a report to this body. My Legisla- 
ture is yet in session. It has given no evidence 
whatever of a disposition to shield anybody or cover 
up Sgt ynsed say-so of these men to the con- 
trary. there has been any corruption practised, 
there is the body to investi that matter, and we 
are not here, while it is in session, authorized to go 
back of a report lie by a committee of its own 
body, and which is sustained by a large majority. 
Can the Senate of the United States dothis? think 
not. I may be sensitive on a matter of this kind, 
because if | have any reputation at all, I may say, 
without any self-exaltation, it is that of a plain, 
honest man, though an ardent politician—perhaps 
too much so; but I have never hore charged here- 
tofore with any thing like corruption in any of my 
political acts. I hope that the committee will take 
up this matter soon and make their report, as I ask 
for the fullest investigation. 

Mr. Bogy’s good standing in the Senate does 
not seem to have been impaired by the intro- 
duction of this memorial. 

On the 18th of May an important conven- 
tion assembled in St. Louis to consider the de- 
mands of the West and South for cheap trans- 
portation. A large number of delegates were 
a from nearly all of the Southern and 

estern and some of the Eastern States. The 
sessions continued two days, during which 
many es were made setting forth the 
wonderful productive capacity of the West 
and South, and urging that measures be 
adopted by the national Government for in- 
creasing the facilities of transportation, 0 
cially by water, so that the products of this 
fertile region might readily reach a market. 
The importance of this subject was shown by 
Governor Woodson, of Missouri, who after call- 
ing attention to the remarkable mineral re- 
sources of Missouri, which comprises within 
its territory 14,000 square miles of surface 
underlaid by 20 feet of coal in veins, thick 
enough to mine, or a totalof 30 feet, including 
all thicknesses, and which has about 175 square 
miles of territory underlaid with solid iron- 
ore, thus stated the objects for which the dele- 
gates had assembled : 

I wish now to call your attention to another mat- 
ter, which is of great interest and importance toa 
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number of States. I refer to the Missouri River as 
a channel of commerce, and upon the utilization of 
which such vast, I may say almost incalculable, in- 
terests depend. The Missouri is navigable, and if 
all obstructions were removed from it, and its chan- 
nel properly controlled by dikes and otherwise, 
could be navigated throughout eight months of the 
year for at least 2,500 miles from its mouth. From 
the Iowa line to its connection with the Mississippi 
is 700 miles, and the bottom-lands bordering upon 
it average five miles in width. This bottom ex- 
tends for quite as great a distance above the south- 
ern line of the State of Iowa. This gives an area of 
7,000 square miles of bottom-land frin upon the 
Missouri River. Three-fourths of this fas is not 
surpassed in productiveness by any in the world. 
Plant it all in Indian-corn, and it will average at 
the lowest possible calculation, one year with anoth- 
er, et bushels per acre. This makes the product 
168,000,000 bushels a year. The country lying back 
of, but adjacent to the bottom-lands, and which nat- 
urally seeks an outlet by the Missouri River, is at 
least eight times as great in quantity as the bottom. 
We assume, then, that the Missouri flows through a 
slip of land forty-five miles in width, twenty-two 
and a half miles on either side of it being tributary 
to it. While this added territory is not equal, per- 
haps, to the rich alluvial bottoms directly upon its 
margin, they are still among the finest lands in 
America. Suppose that three-fourths of the terri- 
tory under consideration are cultivable, and will 
ield only as much as was the average yield of the 
ands of Missouri in 1870, which was 3134 bushels to 
the acre, and you add the amount produced to that 
of the bottom-lands, and the grand result is 1,014,- 
720,000 bushels, and of the“value, at the prices that 
revailed in 1870, of $446,476,000. This amount of 
ndian-corn will probably never be grown within the 
ee rene 2 but only because a great Na 
of the land lying within it can be more profitably 
employed in the production of other staples, such as 
wheat, rye, barley, oats, potatoes, grass, tobacco, etc. 
Now, I ask you to remember, gentlemen, that I 
have been considering the Missouri River alone, 
one of the tributaries of the great Mississippi. 
Mark you, gentlemen, I have been telling you of 
the products of one State in this great valley of the 
Mississippi. When you ee 9d the products that 
I have presented to you by the number of States 
Watared by the Mississippi River, and by the number 
of large tributaries that flow into it—like the Mis- 
souri—then you will have an appreciable idea of the 
roducts of the great West in which youare. Tellme, 
Pron, ntlemen, what subject can attract the atten- 
tion oF Coniprees more meritorious in all respects than 
finding an outlet for these vast productions to the 
Eastern cities, and to, our entire Atlantic seaboard ? 
We can produce in the manner I have told you, 
but what do our productions amount to, when, as 
‘ou have been told, no market is to be had for 
hem? Who will Pony and sow, and reap, if he 
cannot make a sale of the products of his industry? 
It isnot to be expected. Iam free to say that the 
eat want of the people of the West, and of the 
outhwest, is oat transportation. You want, 
gentlemen, facilities by which you can send the prod- 
uets of your farms to market. 


The great national ‘improvements which 
were considered by the convention, and to 
which it was thought important that the at- 
tention of the Congress should be directed, 
were set forth in the resolutions submitted 
by the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
(a body of fourteen hundred merchants and 
shippers closely identified with the ocean and 
inland marine of the country), the most im- 
portant of which were as follows: 
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Resolved, 1. That the dee of the mouth of 
the Mississippi River is of the very first importance 
to the interests of the entire valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and of great moment to the whole country, 
The solution of this problem, we believe, will 
achieved by closing up all of the, inferior outlets of 
the river, and condensing its waters by a s: of 
jetties to one channel. By this means a depth of 
at least twenty or twenty-two feet may be obtained 
in the Southwest Pass, at an outlay insignificant 
when compared with the many millions that will be 
annually saved to the country by the work. When 
once accomplished, small annual appropriations will 
suffice to maintain the required depth forever after- 
ward, We immediate attention to this subject 
as being one of paramount importance, 

2. That experience has demonstrated the Pek 
eability of controlling the currents of the is- 
eert iver by a system of win, s, revetments, 
and jetties, and that by such means, judiciously ap- 
plied, its channel can be permanently located and 
confined, and that by this method any depth re- 
quired by the largest vessels may be constantly 
maintained from the Balize to St, Louis at a cost of a 
few million dollars. We, therefore, urge that, in 
addition to the removal of. snags, wrecks, and other 
obstructions, from the channel, a comprehensive 
system of improvements, looking directly to the 
permanent location and deepening of the channel 
through shoal places below St. Louis, be at once 
matured and inaugurated, and that a depth of eight 
feet be determined as the maximum to be aecom- 
plished at first by the proposed works, This will 
involve the establishment of jetties and the like, at 

robably not more than thirty bars or shoal places 
tween this city and New Orleans, and the removal 
of a few dangerous rocks at the grand chain above 
Cairo, and would result in an immense saving, a 
thousand-fold greater than the ori B 
thus deepening and confining the nel, its navi- 
gation would become much less intricate and dan- 
gerous, vexatious delays would be avoided, and a 
class of steamers and barges of less expensive char- 
acter would be practicable, while constant oaner: 
ment would be afforded during the entire year for 
the craft navigating it. 

8. That the system of improvements suggested 
for the river below St. Louis is eminently suited for 
the improvement of the Missouri, Illinois, Arkansas, 
Red, Ohio, Tennessee, Cumberland, and many other 
important streams in this valley, on each of which 
it should be applied on a scale commensurate with 
the volume of the river, and the demands of its 
commerce. We therefore urge with earnest- 
ness the immediate improvement of these streams, 
being well assured the result will prove highly bene- 


ficial to the whole country. 

4, That the improvement of the noper 
rapids of the Mississippi should vigorously 
P until the navigation of those of that 
river are made safe and convenient, and that the im- 
provements already commenced on all other rivers 
of this valley should be energetically prosecuted to 
completion. 

5. That while all these improvements can be suc- 
cessful ed forward under the direction of the 
able engineers of the Government, in whose talents 
we feel a just pride, we would suggest for the con- 
sideration of Congress the propriety of having such 
portions of it executed by contract as can be let to 
responsible contractors willing to guarantee desired 
results for reasonable compensation. 

6. That every practicable water-route to the Gulf, 
to the Atlantic Ocean, or to the great lakes, which 
can be opened and made and convenient at a 
reasonable cost, when compared with the benefits to 
result from it in lessening the expense of trans- 
porting the products of this valley to their various 
markets, should meet with favor from the General 
Government, and receive the unanimous support of 
every representative of this valley in Congress. 


and lower 
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Resolved, 1. That we raed, the completion of 
the James River & Kanawha Canal, the cherished 
scheme of its author, George Washington, connect- 
ing as it will the waters of the Atlantic with the 
great Mississippi Valley, as worthy the prompt and 
profound consideration of Congress, and that we 
cannot too warmly express our admiration for the 
State of Virginia in surrendering her interest— 
twelve million dollars—in this improv in order 
that the same may be dedicated to the people of the 
whole country to insure them rates of trans- 
portation by water-line to the A’ , 

2. That we recommend to Co 
tion of the Atlantic & Great Western Canal, be- 
lieving it to be an en of national interest, 
and which, when completed, will be of a value 
commensurate with its cost. : 

8. That the Fox and Wisconsin River improve- 
ment has already become a national work, and is 
deserving of the continued recognition of 


In other resolutions it was urged that no 
bridges should be authorized across the Mis- 
sissippi River below St. Louis having spans of 
less than five hundred feet wide over the 
stream, and a clear height of less than seventy- 
five feet above high-water mark ; aud that Con- 

should pass a general bridge law defining 


the ion and heights of their spans over 
the different navigable rivers of the Missis- 


sippi Valley, and generally control the location 
and construction of such bridges in a manner 
to prevent unnecessary injury to the nayiga- 
tion of said rivers. ; 


On the 1st of Oetuber a convention of the 
farmers of Missouri was held in Jefferson City, 
to consult in relation to the interests of the 
agricultural classes. 

A convention of the various Granges of 
Northwest Missouri, Kansas, and Southern 
Nebraska, was held in St. Joseph, December 
28d. The platform framed by the Illinois 
State Farmers’ Association at Decatur, IIL, 
on the 17th of December (see Iturvors), was 
epopted, with the following additional resolu- 

ons: 

Resolved, That, believing in the time-honored 
litical maxim of equal rights to all and exclusive 
Ter eo longus bs bxeuiied ter aie, res RCeun AGT 

0 r e ie 
system of special legislation by which we are robbed 
to enrich special interests, and we demand that ae 
iffs, banks, railroads, telegraphs, and monopolies, 
shall be restrained from encroachments upon 
— — people by equal and just laws, State and na- 
nm 


Resolved, That from. the fact that what o farmer 
buys is upon the basis of a depreciated ee: 
and what he sells is sold upon a gold basis, since the 
price of our farm is regulated by the creat 
markets of Europe, we demand a staple and uniform 
currency. 

The statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the State government for the year is 
as follows: 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance, genase 1873..... " 199 33 
Receipts from all other sources 138 28 
—_—_—— $4,349,837 61 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Amount paid on warrants .... $3,501, 19 
Gneorrest bist ed by si 
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Of the balance on hand, January 1st, $45,- 
715 belongs to the State revenue fund; $340,- 
168 to the State interest fund ; $93,623 to the 
sinking-fund ; $100,898 to the State school 
moneys; $20,498 to the State school fund ; 
$18,733 to the insurance department fund. 
The total cost of criminal trials during the 
year was $180,237, of which $27,840 was 
for conveying 540 convicts to the penitentiary. 
The total cost of assessing and collecting the 
revenue was $195,419. 

The Auditor makes no recommendation of 
measures for meeting the $811,000 of State 
bonds falling due in 1874, but says the subject 
will be treated in the report of the fund com- 
missioners. 

In addition to defraying the cost of the 
government and supporting tlie charitable in- 
stitutions of the State, there has been paid 
during the year $599,000 of the State debt. 

A very large sum of money is annually col- 
lected by taxation for educational purposes 
in Missouri, which affords the means for ob- 
taining a good common-school education to all 
the children in the Commonwealth. The 
amount raised by taxation and otherwise dur- 
ing the year forthe common schools comprised: 
State funds apportioned, $351,879.17; county 
funds, revenue, $175,224.59; township fands, 
revenue, $185,512.95 ; amount of local tax re- 
ported, $1,379,158.88, making the revenues of 
the year aggregate $2,091,775.59. There were 
7,700 organized schools in the State, and the 
average attendance of pupils was 230,000. The 
public school-houses in the State have a ca- 
pacity for 300,000 pupils, or 70,000 more than 
the average attendance during the year. Tlie 
cost was a little over nine do for each pu- 
pil attending school. 

An important experiment was made during 
the year in the management of the peniten- 
tiary, which renders that institution for the 
first time in many years self-sustaining. In 
1872 the penitentiary cost the State $262,412, 

93 p per day over and above its income, 
“Tt is claimed by some,” says the Governor, 
“that a large amount of work was done for the 
State by the prisoners during the year, for which 
nothing was paid, but my opinion is that the 
amounts received by the officers of the prison 
from the lease of the labor of the convicts dur- 
the year, and for which no account was 
rendered, so far as 1 can find, more than equal 
all the work done for the State.” 

The experiment alluded to was made in May, 
when, in compliance with an act passed for 
that purpose by the Legislature in March pre- 
ceding, the State-prison was leased for ten 
years to parties who agreed to take charge of 
the prison and prisoners, clothe, feed, and 
ave the latter at their own expense, and to 
hold the State harmless on account of all ex- 
penses connected with the institution ; also to 

y the State an annual consideration of $1,000. 
Tvs lessees, in turn, are to have the use and 
control of the convicts, On the Ist of Janu- 
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ary, 1874, the number of convicts was 874, of 
whom 27 were females, 

The total length of railroadsin the State is 
2,857 miles, valued for taxation at $24,231,830. 
The aid grauted by the State for building these 
roads amounts to $16,762,904, and by counties 
and cities $28,576,000, making the total aid by 
State, cities, and counties, $45,338,904, or $21,- 
107,574 over the estimated value of the roads 
for taxable purposes, including all rolling- 
stock, ete. The views of the Governor relative 
to the railroads are too important to be over- 
looked. Disclaiming all intent of doing the 
railroad companies injustice, he thinks that all 

just discrimination against non-competing 
points ought to be stopped, and a fair and 
reasonable table of rates established, a proper 
regard for the protection of human life re- 
quired, and strict police regulations for the 
government of every railroad in the State pro- 
vided and enforced through the instrumental- 
ity of a well-selected judiciary and a Board of 
Railroad Commissioners; but the true remedy 
and the only effective one, so far as the regula- 
tion of transportation is concerned, must be 

rovided by an act of Congress. While State 
egislation may be so formed as to afford very 
considerable protection against improper ex- 
actions by railroad corporations, the trial of 
such legislation in Massachusetts, and several 
other States, has demonstrated its impotency 
and the utter impossibility of adequate pro- 
tection by it to the great producing interests of 
the country. Under the power delegated by 
the Uonstitution to regulate commerce between 
the States, Congress may, most unquestionably, 
establish a uniform, just, and fair rate of trans- 
rtation by railroads throughout the United 
tates. This no State Legislature can do. He 
therefore advises the Legislature to instruct 
the Senators and request the Representatives in 
Congress to urge the passage of a law for the 
purposes suggested, 

An annual review of the industrial resources 
of Missouri shows a wonderful increase in the 
manufacture of iron in the State, an industry 
for which Missouri possesses peculiar advan- 
tages. According to the census of 1870, there 
were in the State 15 blast-furnaces, employing 
a capital of $1,914,000, and yielding a product 
of $586,293. In 1878 there ‘were reported 12 
establishments with 18 furnaces, having a 
capital of $5,783,000, employing 2,421 hands, 

aying $1,089,800 wages, and yielding 100,- 
id tons of pig-iron, valued at $4,500,000, and 
120,000 tons of rails, valued at $1,008,000, mak- 
ing a total product for the year of $5,508,000 
Thus in three years the capital employed in 
iron and rail making has been trebled, the 
number of hands more than doubled, and the 
product increased more than fourfold. 

The present State government consists of 
the following officers: Governor, Silas Wood- 
son, Democrat; Lieutenant-Goyernor, Charles 
P. Johnson, Liberal; Secretary of State, Eu- 
gene F, Weigel, Liberal; Treasurer, Henry 
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Salmon, Democrat ; Auditor, George B. Clark, 
Democrat; Registrar of Lands, Frederick 
Salmon, Liberal; Attorney-General, H Clay 
Ewing, Democrat; Judges of the Supreme 
Court, David Wagner, Henry M. Vories, Wash- 
ington Adams, Thomas A. Sherwood, Ephraim 
B. Ewing; Superintendent of Public Schools, 
John Monteith, Democrat. 


LEGISLATURE, Senate, | House, |oime Ballot. 
Democrats and Liberals...... 19 82 101 
Republicans ...........00s.45 15 49 64 
Democratic and Liberal maj.. 4 83 87 


St. Louis.—According to the census of 1870, 
St. Louis ranked third among the cities of the 
United States as a manufacturing centre, being 
surpassed by New York and Philadelphia, 
The capital invested in manufactures amount- 
ed to $61,689,896 ; hands employed, 40,700 ; 
wages paid during the year, $20,414,036 ; value 
of materials used, $72,474,369; of productions 
$131,192,670. The prosperity of the city dur- 
ing 1873 is shown by the followng statistics: 

‘During the year there were erected 1,599 
buildings, including 1,228 dwellings and 881 
business houses, the whole valued at $6,765,- 
875. The sales of real estate aggregate $16,- 
455,117, an increase of $4,000,000 over 1871. 
The assessed value of taxable property is 
$180,000,000, the true valuation being about 
$475,000,000. The total tax collected for the 
year was : State, county, and city, $3,760,926 ; 
internal revenue, $3,327,655; customs, $1,376,- 
466; total, $8,465,047. The total receipts of 
the United States sub-treasury were $16,716,- 
656; disbursements, $16,782,357. Of the dis- 
bursements, $871,318 was to pensioners. The 
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value of foreign goods entered in the custom- 
house was $1,120,455, being an increase of 
$147,631 over the preceding year. There was 
smelted during the year 185,733 ounces of 
silver, 200 ounces of gold, and 1,816,080 
pounds of lead, the whole valued at $314,694, 
The receipts of cotton were 59,709 bales, being 
an increase of 23,338, bales over the preced- 
ing year, The amount of flour manufactured 
was 1,384,180 barrels, an increase of 89,382 
barrels over 1872, The receipts of flour were 
1,283,116 barrels, an increase of 23,188 barrels; 
of wheat there were 6,160,217 bushels, an in- 
crease of 150,000 bushels; of corn, 7,674,186 
bushels, a decrease of 1,795,201 bushels; of 
oats, 5,809,551 bushels, a decrease of 57,249 
bushels ; hay, 252,724 bales, a decrease of 22,- 
855 bales; hemp, 16,567 bales, a decrease of 
4,223 bales; tobacco, 13,037 hogsheads; of cof- 
fee, 142,968 sacks; sugar, 38,432 hogsheads, 35,- 
814 barrels, and 50,656 boxes; cattle, 279,678 
head, an increase of 16,274 head ; of hogs, 978,- 
613 head, an increase of 214,537 head. The 
number of hogs packed was 538,000, an increase 
over the previous year of 18,978. The zinc 
product was $504,000; the lead product was 
26,491,000 pounds, valued at $1,854,424; white 
lead, $2,228,000. 

At the municipal election in April, Joseph 
Brown, the Democratic candidate for mayor, 
was elected by a majority of 4,472 over George 
Bain, Republican, the former receiving 15,364 
votes, and the latter 10,892. The present City 
Council is composed of 20 Democrats and 6 
Republicans. 

he magnificent bridge across the Missis- 
sippi, at St. Louis, an illustration of which is 
given, has reached substantial completion. 


This structure was designed by James B. Eads, 
and begun in 1869, The superstructure, which 
is mainly composed of steel, is supported by 
four granite and limestone piers, resting on 
the rock-bed of the river, to which they were 
sunk through the sand, in one instance as 
much as 120 feet, by the use of wrought-iron 
caissons and atmospheric pressure. There is 
one span of 520 feet, and two of 515 feet, each 
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over the water-way. The height of the arches 
is 60 feet, and were designed to be sufficiently 
high to permit the passage of steamboats at all 
stages of water. The two road-ways, one for 
carriages and one for railways, are carried by 
four arched trusses, connected with each other 
by diagonal braces, the top and bottom chords 
of which are composed of steel tubes 16 inches 
in diameter. These tubes are made in sections 


es 
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of about 12 feet, and consist of steel staves 
banded and held fogee’ by steel jackets or 
hoops. The top and bottom chords or tubes 
are 12 feet apart, connected with each other 
by a triangular system of bracing, so arranged 
as to i with the tubes, an arched 
truss of great lightness and strength. The 
bridge is 54 feet wide, and cost, together with 
the tunnel under the city of St. Louis, by 
which access is gained to its western end, 
$9,000,000. 

~ By order of the War Department, a board 
of engineer officers was convened in August 
for the p of examining the construction 
of this bridge, to ascertain whether it “ will 
prove a serious obstruction to the navigation 
of said river, and if so, in what manner its 
construction can be modified.” The report 
of this commission was made September 11, 
1873, and — by J. H. Simpson, Colonel of 
Engineers, U. S. Army, and G. K. Warren. 
G. Weitzel, William E. Merrill, and Charles 
R. Suter, Majors of Engineers, to the effect 
that ‘the board are unanimously of the opin- 
ion that the bridge, as at present designed, will 
prove a very serious obstruction to the free 
pk es of the Mississippi River.” The 
chief objection was, that the height was not 
sufficient for the of steamboats. After 
stating the difficulties that would arise in alter- 
ing the structure, the following solution of the 


problem is suggested : 


Poorman in recommen 


mend, as the most 

je modification es which has already been 

and found efficient at the railroad-bridge over 
the Ohio River, at Louisville, Ky. 

Let a canal, or rather an open cut, be formed be- 
hind the east abutment of the bridge, giving at the 
abutment ‘a clear width of water-way of 150 feet; the 
shore side of the cut should be laid out on an easy 
curve, ing the general shore-line about 500 feet 
above the , and about 300 feet below it. The 
river-side may be entirely open, but the shore-side 
should be riveted vertically with stone or with crib- 


work to a he’ of about five feet above extreme 
water. wall should be provided with rin, 

bolts and , to enable boats to work through the 

eut with . Let this opening be spanned with a 

drawbridge, giving a clear span of 120 fect in width. 

By this boats as large as any now built would 

be able to get through the bridge in any weather and 


in any stage of water, and only at the cost of some 
little outlay. ; o 


MORAVIANS. The latest statistical re- 
ports of the Moravians at large were made at 
the close of the year 1872. They are given in 
the following table. An apparent decline is 
shown in the number of communicants re- 
turned by the German Province. This is ex- 
plained by the fact that in the reports of some 
of the churches the total membership only is 
given. In the “Diaspora” missions in Eu- 
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rope, 100,000 persons are counted as in spirit- 
ual communion with the Church. 


PROVINCES, cants, | Totals. 
German Province... . vis. oasis eves 4 

Bohemian Mission.............cceeeesee at 8 
British Province.........ceeseeseeeeeeee 8,250 | 5,462 
American Province..................++ 8,050 | 14,263 


semen | BBE 


MINN. ha ai've v cyl tRewencacacouwseee 16,686 | 27,731 
To this ane Ha eo ethan Sete in = 
ions of the foreign mi esse veee| 69 
sion Ghenehes heen sions aenieadet ana t si 
me OCT E LEO ELL COLE at 97,135 
The total 10: 1871 WAGs vinaic da ecenndes<cpihe nine saps 96,055 


The total number of bishops of the Ameri- 
can church is seventeen, of whom five have re- 
tired from active service. Four active bishops 
and one retired bishop are connected with the 
American Province. 

In the British Province, the number of con- 
gregations is thirty-eight; number of day 
schools, 18; of scholars, 1,882; number of 
boarding-schools, 14. A general home-mission 
society and three local home-mission associa- 
tions are connected with this province, besides 
which, several congregations have charged 
themselves with particular spheres of home- 
missionary work. The Training Institution, 
a theological seminary at Fulneck, was estab- 
lished in 1860. 

The Hi Elders’ Conference forms the 
Provincial Elders’ Conference for Germany. 
The number of congregations-in the German 
Province is 20; of boarding-schools, 19; 
there are also five smaller ones, a school for 
the children of missionaries at Kleinnelke, the 
Pedagogium, or grammar-school at Nisky, 
Prussia, a normal training-school for teachers 
at Nisky, and a theological seminary for pre- 
paring candidates for the ministry at Gnaden- 
feld, Prussia. 

The peculiar home-work called the Dias- 
pora, carried on by the German section of the 
Church, dates from 1729. Its object is stated 
to be Catholic and unsectarian. It does not 
seek to make proselytes, or to draw members 
from other Protestant communities, “but to 
excite and foster spiritual life by means ad- 
ditional to those provided by the Established 
Church.” These missions are established in 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Germany, Russia, 
etd the Baltie provinces), Poland, and 

witzerland. Four congregations have been 
organized in connection with the mission in 
Bohemia. This work is prosecuted under ad- 
verse circumstances, it being opposed by the 
local officers, and subjected to acts of petty 
persecution. It is supported by contributions 
from the churches at large. 

The American Province is divided into two 
divisions, called the Northern and Southern 
divisions. The Northern division is subdi- 
vided into four districts, called the New York, 
Pennsylvania, Western, and Northwestern dis- 
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tricts. Twenty congregations are connect- 
ed with the northern division, nine with the 
southern. Nine schools, and the theological 
seminary at Bethlehem, Pa., are sustained in 
the American Province. t e home-mission 
work in this province has been carried on 
with great vigor, especially for about fifteen 
years past. An important sphere of labor has 
been opened to it among the German immi- 
grants, The mission agents are instructed to 
aim at the foundation of Moravian congrega- 
tions, which, on satisfying the conditions re- 
quired for the support of a regular ministry, 
are recognized as belonging to the Brethren’s 
church, and participating in all constitutional 
privileges. ‘Till then they are not entitled to 
representation at Synods, though the mission- 
aries themselves are full members of the Pro- 
vincial Synods. 

The Provincial Synod of the Moravian 
Church (American Province, Northern divis- 
ion) met at Litiz, Pa., Jane 11th. The Synod 
was composed of the three Eoaons three 
members of the Provincial Synod, seven 
teachers in the schools of the Synod, and large 
delegations from forty-one churches. It a 

eared from the report of the Provincial El- 
ers’ Conference that two bishops, four presby- 
ters, and fourteen deacons, had been ordained 
since the Synod of 1870; six laymen had re- 
ceived license to preach. The increase of 
communicants daring the preceding six years 
had been thirty per cent, while it had been 
only eleven and a half per cent. fér the fore- 
going period of six years, Eight churches 
been built since 1870, eleven students had 
been graduated at the Theological Seminary 
during the preceding three years. The sub- 
ject of revising the old Moravian class idea 
was referred to a committee, to report to the 
next Provincial Synod. A proposition was 
made to distribute the members of the Pro- 
vincial Board among different Maes ay eae 
It was thought that by this means the Provin- 
cial Elders would be broughtly more directly 
and practically in contact with the 
tions, and with the work of the Church in new 
fields. It was urged, in support of the propo- 
sition, that the task of administering the af- 
fairs of the body was not sufficient to occupy 
all the time and energies of three men with no 
other employment. The Provincial Elders 
Pe ga that they found employment tor 
all their energies, and that the distribution 
proposed would render conference between 
them—which the wants of the Church required 
should be frequent—impossible. The Board 
of Elders were empowered to appoint one of 
their number to another office if they should 
deem it expedient, and were advised ‘to re- 
move their residence to some other place than 
Bethlehem, Pa., if they find that such removal 
is practicable, and will result in decreasing the 
expenditures of the sustentation fund, or in 
improving the condition of the same.” The 
Provincial Elders’ Conference were instructed 
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by the Synod that before they sanction the 
formation or establishment of a new station 
or congregation, they require an assurance 
that the minister shall have a suflicient sup- 
port. The organization of home- 
societies was commended, and the congrega- 
tions were instructed to take up at least one 
collection every year for home missions. It 
was ordered that no new church under the 
home-mission work should be consecrated un- 
til the payment of all expenses incurred 
pay <4 peta rein nodes 
ecording to the report 2, the 
missions of the Moravian Church were con- 
ducted in sixteen provinces, viz.: Greenland, 
Labrador, the North American Indian proy- 
inces, St. Thomas, St. Jan, St. Croix, Jamaica, 
Antigua, St. Kitts, Barbadoes, Tob: the 
ee coast, Surinam, South Africa West, 
South Africa East, Australia, and West Him- 
malaya. The number of stations was 101. 
The missions were served by 811 missionaries, 
of whom sixteen were natives, eleven native 
assistants, 106 native leaders of a 1,427 
native helpers, and 1,171 day and Sunday- 
school teachers. They had seven 
schools and 805 stations, sub-stations and Sun- 
day-schools, with 17,022 scholars. The num- 
ber of baptized adults in the missions was 35,- 
810, and the total number of persons under 
care and instruction was 69,139. The annual 
financial statement at the date of making the 
report, with a deficiency of 21,334 thalers 
($15,860), so that the board had, with the de- 
ciency of the previous year, a debt of 28,- 
362 thalers to provide for. The increase of 
the debt was caused, not by a diminished in- 
come, for this was 17,000 thalers more than 
that of the year before, but by increased ex- 
penses in building and traveling. The total 
expense of the work during the year was 
842,300 thalers ($246,456). 

MOROCCO, Srpt Monanmep, Sultan of. 
born in 1803; diad at Morocco, September 19, 
1873. He was the son of the Sultan Abder 
rahman, whom he succeeded on the Moroccan 
throne, September 6, 1859. His father’s reign 
had been made unfortunate by a succession of 
controversies Yh ane pat nrg ot 
powers, generally growing out of the depreda- 
tions of the Rif pirates, a body of buccaneers, 
who attacked and plundered commercial yes- 
sels, making their headquarters at towns on 
the Moorish coast. In 1856 the French Gov- 
ernment had demanded compensation from 
Abderrahman for the losses these pirates hed 
inflicted on their commercial marine, and had 
obtained it without war, the first instance on 
record, In September, 1859, just at the time 
of Sidi Mohammed’s accession to the throne, 
Spain made a similar demand for satisfaction 
for a series of attacks on Spanish commerce, 
and for an insult to the flag, at Oenta, in Au- 
gust of that year. The Emperor repudiated 
the pea oe iy sought to be imposed, and 
decl, the Rifs rebels, This answer was not 
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satisfactory, and, on October 22d, Spain de- 
elared a war which lasted until March 26, 
1860, when the Moorish sovereign ceded to the 
Spaniards an immense tract of territory, val- 
ued at more than $50,000,000, besides guaran- 
teeing a money indemnity of 20,000,000 pias- 
tres. Point Ce opposite to and thirty- 
eight miles from Gibraltar, is a part of the 
ceded territory. After the peace of March 26, 
1860, Sidi Mohammed made efforts to renew 
friendly relations with the European powers. 


He adopted measures for the improvement of 


navigation, and ordered the erection of many 
light-houses along the coasts. The concessions 
he made to foreigners in relation to customs 
duties roused dissatisfaction among many of his 
subjects, and in 1862 nearly compelled his ab- 
dication. In June, 1864, he issued a decree 
permitting free trade to all the European pow- 
ers, throughout the whole extent of his empire. 
Several times extensive insurrections occurred, 
but they were always put down with a strong 
hand, To suppress one, more general than 
most of them, in 1867, he put himself at the 
head of an army of 80,000 men. The Moors 
of both sexes are remarkable for obesity, and 
the Sultan was reputed to be the heaviest man 
in his dominions, In 1863 he weighed 3860 
pounds, and he had since greatly increased in 


T, Orara, neé Mirter, a German 


novelist, better known by her nom de plume of 
Lovisa Miupaon, born in New Brandenburg, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, January 2, 1814; died 
in Berlin, September 27, 1873. She-was the 
daughter of a man of superior education, and 
herself received the best advantages of intel- 
lectnal culture, which she zealously improved. 
While traveling in Italy in 1836 she met Theo- 
dor Mundt, then a promising young author. 
They were married in 1838, and lived for some 
years in Berlin, where he was appointed a pro- 
fessor in the University of Breslau. He was 
one of the leaders of the “ Young Germany” 
, but was for some years before his 

in 1861, in a condition of mental infirmi- 

ty and helplessness. His wife had brought 
him back to Berlin, where she continued to 


reside till herdeath. She had won some repu-. 


tation as an author before her marriage by 
her “First and Last Love,” published in 1838, 
and, from that time till her death, her pen 
was almost constantly employed. Her works 
were of three classes: those in which she dis- 
cussed, either in the garb of romance, or in the 
form of essays, those moral and social ques- 
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tions which in this country have come to 
be known as ‘“woman’s rights” doctrines; 
those which describe simply the scenes of 
every-day life; and those which are strictly 
historical romances. It is the last and by far 
the most numerous class of her works that have 
been chiefly republished in other countries. 
Messrs. Appleton translated and published 
twenty of the historical novels, most of them 
originally issued in two or three volumes. Yet 
Mrs. Mundt, though writing all her novels 
with her own hand, was not deficient in her 
duties as a wife, mother, or matron. She was 
remarkable for her extensive knowledge and 
ready memory on all historical subjects. Her 
residence in Berlin was for many years the 
resort of persons distinguished In the realms of 
literature and art, and her receptions were 
almost as famous as those of Madame Réca- 
mier. Her two daughters were carefully edu- 
cated under her own supervision, and one be- 
came an actress, while the other is already 
known as a writer of fiction. The ‘Louisa 
Mihlbach” historical novels translated and 
republished here and in Great Britain were: 
“ Queen Hortense;” ‘Goethe and Schiller; ” 
“Andreas Hofer;” ‘Old Fritz and the New 
Era;” “Napoleon and Blucher;” “The Em- 
press Josephine;” “‘ Napoleon and the Queen 
of Prussia;” ‘‘The Danghter of an Empress; ” 
“Marie Antoinette and her Son;” ‘“ Joseph 
II, and his Court ;” ‘Frederick the Great and 
his Court;” “Frederick the Great and his 
Family;” “Berlin and Sans-Souci, or, Fred- 
erick the Great and his Friends;” “The Mer- 
chant of Berlin, and Maria Theresa and her 
Fireman;” ‘Louisa of Prussia and her 
Times; ” ‘ Henry VIII. and Catharine Parr;” 
“Prince Engene and his Times;” ‘ Moham- 
med Ali and his House;” “The Story of a 
Millionnaire;” ‘Two Life Paths.” The fol- 
lowing have not been translated, though we 
give their titles in English: “First and Last 
Love” (already mentioned), 1888; “The Life 
of Woman: Daughter, Spouse, Artist, and 
Princess,” 1889; ‘ Voyager Birds,” 1840; 
“The World,” 1841; “The Nursling of Na- 
ture,” 1842; “Fortune and Money,” 1842; 
“Justin,” 1843; ‘Gisela,’ 1844; Eva,” 
1844; “After the Marriage,” 1844; “Novels 
and Scenes,” 1845; ‘Sketches of Travel,” 
1846; ‘Court Histories,” 1847; ‘“ Aphra 
Behn,” 1849; “‘ The Nursling of Society,” 1850; 
“The World and the Theatre,” 1854; “ Noy- 
els,” 4 vols., 1865; ‘‘Novelettes,” 2 vols. 
1860-66. 
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NAUMANN, Kart Frieprion, Ph. D., a 
German mineralogist and author, born at 
Dresden, May 30, 1797; died at Leipsic, De- 
cember, 1873. He was a son of the eminent 
musical composer Amedée Naumann, and 


early developing a taste for physical science, 
he was sent to the Academy of Mines at Frei- 
berg, where he was a pupil of the geologist 
Werner, after whose death he continued his 
studies at Leipsic and Jena; but learning that 
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F. Mohs, the celebrated mineralogist had suc- 
ceeded Werner, he returned to Freiberg to 
study mineralogy under him. In 1821-22, he 
made a voyage of scientific exploration along 
the coasts and into the —s of Norway, 
and published the results of his tour under the 
title of “‘ Documents on Norway,” 2 vols., in 
1824. On receiving his degree at Jena in 
1823, and at Leipsic in 1824, Naumann pre- 
sented two theses afterward published, ‘“‘ Essay 
on Mineralogy,” 1824, and “Elements of 
Orystallography,” 1825; and in 1826 was ap- 
pointed Professor of Crystallography in the 
Academy of Freiberg. Soon after, he was 
appointed also examiner in that institution, 
and in 1835 the chair of Geognosy was 
added to his previous + see In 1842 
he was called to the University of Leipsic as 
Professor of Mineralogy and Geognosy. 
1866 he was appointed Privy Councillor for 
Mines. Prof. Naumann’s other published works 
were: “Treatise on Mineralogy,” 1828; 
“Treatise on Pure and Applied ig be oe 
raphy,” 1830; text and notes to the 0s- 
tic map of the om of Saxony, 5 num 
1836-1845; “Elements of Crystallography,’ 
1841; “Elements of Mineralogy,” 1846, re- 
vised and enlarged, 1854; ‘Treatise on Ge- 
ognosy,” 2 vols., with an atlas, 1850-53. 
Most of these works have been many times 
reprinted, and some of them have been trans- 
lated into other languages. 

NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES. There 
were in the navy, at the close of the year, 165 
vessels, carrying, exclusive of howitzers, 1,269 
guns, being 18 vessels less than were reported 
the previous year. In this total are included 
63 steamers, other than iron-clads and tugs, 
carrying 826 guns; 29 sailing-vessels, 322 guns; 
48 iron-clad vessels, 121 guns; and 25 ta 
used for navy-yard and freight purposes. 
this number, there were then in commission for 
sea-service and distributed on the several for- 
eign stations and on the United States coasts, 
46 vessels, 

There was great activity at the end of the 
x in the various navy-yards of the country. 

ides six live-oak eruising-ships, which were 
undergoing complete repairs, eight new sloops- 
of-war, authorized by the last Congress, were 
in process of construction, four at the various 
navy-yards, three under contract in private 
yards, and the remaining one under * sia 
contract in the navy-yard at Kittery, Me. 

The cruising- stations remained unch 
during the year. As now established, t bey 
are designated the European, Asiatic, No 
Atlantic, South Atlantic, North Pacific, and 
South Pacific. Over these, embracing the fre- 
quented waters of the globe, are scattered a 
cruising force of less than forty vessels, which 
by their presence are relied on to encourage 
citizens of the United States, and, if required, 
to protect them in their property in all lands. 
The commanders of the naval forces on the 
different stations, at the end of the year, were: 
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European, Rear-Admiral A. Ludlow Case; 
Asiatic, Rear-Admiral Thornton A. Jenkins; 
North Atlantic, Rear-Admiral G. H. Scott; 
South Atlantic, Rear-Admiral James H. Strong; 
North Pacific, Rear-Admiral A. M. Pennock; 
South Pacific, Rear-Admiral John J. Almy. 
The appropriations made by for the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1873, including the 
amount of the special appropriation pre’ 
made, and expended before the date 
a in cen anere Marae necro a the 
actual expenditures for that from 
July, 1872, to June 80, 1878, chargeable to 
these appropriations, eee | the Hires #200 
ture during the time named of the ap- 
ropriations above referred to, amounted to 
$19.552,272.16, or something more than $1,- 
appropri- 


000,000 less than the whole amount 


In ated. The appropriations made for the current 


year nortan | July 1, 1873, amount — 
aggregate, uding the special approp: 
for the new sloops-of-war (less the swall 
xpended before June 80, 1873), to the 


amount 
sum of $23,147,857.68. 

The estimates for the coming year are stated 
at $19,252,235; to which is to be added $864,- 
589 for current repairs of buildings, reser 
incidental expenses in navy-yards, ete. 
estimates are less than those of last year by 
more than $2,000,000, but they do not include 
any extraordinary expenditure .for the perma- 
nent improvement of the navy, or the amounts 
necessary for the repair of our iron-clad fleet, 
or for the continued prosecution of some of the 
great works necessary to the —— condition 
of the naval establishment of the United States. 
The number and yearly amount of pensions of 
the navy on the rolls November 1, 1873, were 


as follows: 

‘Am't paid for 
(On the Rolls TRY SEM pensloos daring 
PENSIONS. November 3,/15,. Rolls, Nov. year end- 
1m, aware Sree 
Navy invalids........ 1,484 | $155,310 75 | $160,971 98 

a widows, and 
WD teweedis vee 1,799 | 290,516 00 | 202,936 71 
POU kei snsenms 3,283 | $445,826 75 | $463,908 69 


The expeditions organized under the au- 
thority of Congress for the survey of the Dari- 
en and Nicaragua routes, with the view to the 
construction of an interoceanic canal, have 
completed their labors and made final reports. 
The favorable report of Commanden Selfridge, 
of the survey of the Isthmus of Darien in 
1871, rendered it desirable to explore more 
thoroughly the region of the Napipi, and to 
determine .how far the surveys to the south 
could be profitably made in the valley of the 
Atrato. For this purpose, Commander Sel- 
fridge was ordered to organize another expedi- 
tion, which reached Panama in January, 1878. 
The expedition has been so successful as ma- 
terially to improve upon the route already 
discovered and surveyed, and has marked out 
a line for this great enterprise that can be con- 
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structed within the limit of an expenditure 
more moderate than could have been expected, 
when compared with the immensity of the un- 
dertaking, and the great benefits that cannot 
fail, upon its completion, to accrue to commer- 
cial interests, 

Briefly stated, the route selected by Com- 
mander Selfridge includes 100 miles of river- 
navigation of the Atrato, which has been care- 
fully sounded, and found to be fully capable of 


being navigated by the largest class of ocean- 


“steamers, Between Atrato and the Pacific, a 


canal or artificial cut is made but 28 miles in 
length. The canal, for 22 miles of this dis- 


tance, throngh a plain, with a gradual 
rise 90 feet. ere will then remain six 
miles to the Pacific, of which there are a mod- 


erate open cut and three miles of tunneling. 
It is estimated that the work will cost between 
$50,000,000 and $60,000,000, and that it can 
be completed within ten years. A careful sur- 
vey and soundings of the Atrato resulted in 
the fact that, though capable of navigation for 
steamboats, even in its lowest stage, to Qui- 
buto, the head of ship-navigation was reached 
but a short distance above the line selected for 
the canal. Surveys of the interior settled the 
fact that it would not be profitable to explore 
South of the Napipi; not only because the 
westerly trend of the coast made the area that 
would have to be cut broader in extent, but 
also that it was traversed by numerous streams, 
forming the water-shed of mountainous ridges 
that would have to be cut transversely. More- 
over, the Cordilleras, which present a marked 
depression near the head-waters of the Napipi, 
inerease rapidly in altitude toward the south. 

The Nic a expedition, in charge of Com- 
mander E. P, Lull, sailed from the United States 
in December, 1872, and returned in July, 1873, 
after proving the existence of a practicable 
route for an interoceanic ship having 
Lake Nicaragua at its summit-level. _ It is pro- 
posed to connect the lake with the Pacific by 
a canal 16.33 miles long, beginning at the 
mouth of the Rio del Medio, and terminating 
at Brito. The first seven and a half miles will 
require an excavation averaging 54 feet in 
depth, and will be the most expensive part of 
the whole work. For the rest of the distance, 
the profile is lower than the proposed level of 
the surface of the water; embankments will 
be constructed with the materials excavated. 
Ten locks, and one tide-lock, will be required, 
between the lake and the sea. There will be 
56 miles of lake-navigation. 

Slack-water navigation in the San Juan, from 
its head to the mouth of the San Carlos, is con- 
sidered perfectly feasible; and itis proposed 
to improve the river by four dams, one each at 
Castillo Rapids, Balas Rapids, Machuca meee, 
and at the mouth of the San Carlos, at all of 
which places excellent locations for dams 
exist. short section of canal with one lock 
will be required to get around each of the up- 
per three dams, From just above the fourth 


dam to Greytown an independent canal will 
be required, 41.90 miles in length, of which 
86 miles will require an excavation less than 
the prism of the canal; the remaining four 
miles are made up of short reaches, where the 
line cuts through hills, Seven locks, besides 
those abreast the dams, will be required, and 
should be located in the hills in order to take 
advantage of the natural rock-foundation. 
Some improvement will be required in places 
in the river-bed, for which the amount has 
been computed, and the cost estimated. 

The total length of the proposed canal is 
61.74 miles, of which 47.87 miles are in ex- 
cavation and embankment. The average depth 
of excavation throughout is, but nine feet 
above the prism of the canal. No tunnel is 
required, e harbor of Greytown has been 
partially destroyed by a silt which comes from 
the San Carlos, and others of the lower tribu- 
taries of the San Juan, and the branch of the 
river leading to Greytown has become somuch 
filled up that it is now, at the lowest stage of 
the water, but 824 feet wide and six inches 
deep at the fork. It is proposed to shut off 
this branch entirely, and send all the silt- 
bearing water through the Colorado mouth, 
which empties into the sea 18 miles from 
Greytown, and to admit to the harbor only 
the water of the canal, which, being drawn 
from the main river above the mouth of the 
San Carlos, will be perfectly clean. The harbor 
then once cleared out will leave nothing to 
deteriorate it again. A short breakwater will 
be required to protect the entrance from the 
surf, also one at Brito, both of which are in- 
eluded in the estimate for the work. Careful 

auges at the lowest stage show that Lake 
Wea will supply thirty-eight times the 
maximum possible demand of water. The 
climate is considered perfectly healthy for 
temperate people who adopt the simplest 
sanitary precautions. Part proof of this is 
that not a man has been lost in either of the 
expeditions lately operating in the country, 
though constantly subjected to severe labor 
and exposure. ‘ 

Much interest was manifested during the 

ear in relation to the Arctic Expedition of the 
Polaris, in consequence of the important results 
that were made public. It will be remem- 
bered that the Polaris, a topsail schooner of 
over 400 tons, under command of Captain Hall, 
left the United States in June, 1871, on an ex- 
pedition toward the north-pole. On the 18th 
of August of that year, the vessel left Uper- 
navik, Greenland, after which no tidings 
were received until the 9th of May, 1878, 
when the United States Government was in- 
formed by telegraph from St. John’s, New- 
foundland, that nineteen persons, late of the 
Polaris had been rescued from the floating ice 
in Baffin’s Bay, by the British sealing-steamer 
Tigress, and that they had safely landed at 
that port. The United States steamer Frolic 
having been dispatched for these persons, re- 
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turned early in June with two of the officers, 
eight of the crew, and nine Esquimaux, five of 
whom were children, all in health. These 
persons were at once summoned to Washing- 
ton, and were there examined\by a board of ex- 
aminers, consisting of Secretary Robeson, Com- 
modore William Reynolds, the senior officer 
of the Navy Department, Prof. Spencer F. 
Baird of the Smithsonian Institution, and Cap- 
tain H. W. Howgate, of the Army Signal 
Service. 

From the evidence taken on this examina- 
tion, and the report submitted by Secretary 
Robeson to the President of the United States, 
it appears that the Polaris left Tessinsac on 
the 24th of June, and, proceeding northward 
under steam, passed through Smith Sound and 
Kennedy Channel with very little delay or 
obstruction from the ice. On the 30th of 
August the vessel reached the highest northern 
latitude that has been attained by any Arctic 
Expedition, viz., 82°16’. In this strait or 
channel, which Captain Hall named Robeson 
Straits, the ship was met by heavy floatin 
ice, extending entirely across the straits, an 
barring her further progress northward. On 
the 8d of September the Polaris entered her 
first winter gee in Polaris Bay, so named 
by Captain Hall, in latitude 81° 88’ north, and 
longitude 61° 44’ west. 

Soon after Captain Hall made a sled 
expedition northward as far as latitude 82° 2’, 
Having returned to the ship, October 24th, 
apparently in his usual fine health, he was 
attacked with sickness of the stomach and 
vomiting, and died on the 8th of November. 
Ramors having been set afloat that Captain 
Hall’s death occurred under mysterious cir- 
cumstances, giving grounds for suspicion that 
he had been unfairly dealt with by some one 
or more of his associates, Secretary Robeson, 
after taking testimony on this point, reported 
that “a very particular questioning of every 
one of the officers and crew of the Polaris, and 
of the scientific ee except the three persons 
as yet unexamined) has completely satisfied 
my associates and myself that his death oc- 
curred from purely natural causes; that his 
medical treatment was judiciously adapted to 
his case, and that he was tenderly nursed and 
eared for to the last.” 

On the death of Captain Hall, Mr. Budding- 
ton succeeded to-the command of the Polaris, 
as had been provided for in the instructions 
for the voyage issued by the Secretary of the 
Navy. The vessel remained in winter quarters 
until August, 1872. On the 16th of that month 
it was made fast to a large floe of ice in lati- 
tude about 80° north, and longitude 68° west, 
and while still fast to this floe drifted south 
er Smith’s Sound nearly to Northumber- 
land Island. On the night of the 15th of 
October, in Jatitude 79° 53’ north, during a 
violent gale of wind and snow, the ship was 
suddenly beset by a tremendons pressure of 
the ice which was driven against her from 
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the southward, and forced under her, pressing 
her up out of the water, and, by successive 
and violent shocks, finally throwing her over 
one seein s 

portion of the crew, consisting of Captain 
Tyson and eighteen others, were ordered to 
vi provisions to a sate place on the ice. 
While so engaged, in the darkness of an arctic 
night, in the midst of a flerce gale and dri 
snow-storm, the hawsers of the Polaris 
to hold her, and she broke adrift from the floe 
and in a few minutes was out of sight of the 
party who were at that moment busily at 
bein es the ice. 3 “Tt is the ree 
ts) @ witnesses,” says Secretary 4 
“and our unanimous conclusion from the tes- 
timony and from the circumstance’ detailed, 
that separation of the ship from the men, 
women, and children upon the ice-floe was 
purely accidental.” 

From October 15, 1872, until April 1, 1873, 
these nineteen men, women, and children, re- 
mained through the whole of the dark and 
dreary winter 187 days upon the field of float- 
ing ice which was originally about five miles 
in circumference. On the 1st of April, finding 
their icy + bere much reduced by the break- 
ing up of the floe, and that the current was 
then setting them to the southward and to 
sea, wet launched their boat into open water 
and pulled toward the west, in order, if 
sible, to gain the coast. They had now reached 
about latitude 59° north. On the 81st of April 
they were rescued by the British seal ng 
steamer about forty miles from 
coast of Labrador. 

Of the Polaris herself nothing more was 
known until September 19, 1878, when the ar- 
rival of the British sealing-steamer Arctic, at 
Dundee, Scotland, with six of the officers and 
three of her crew on board, was telegraphed 
to the Department of State by the United 
States consul at that port, with the further in- 
formation that the remaining officer and the 
other two seamen would soon follow; all 
hands of the Polaris were picked up by the 
British whaling-steamer Ravenscraig on the 
23d of June, south of Cape York, off the Green- 
land coast, while on their way in boats to the 
southward, the Polaris having been aban- 
Tao a tse A 

n the mean time, however, the Tigress, un- 
der command of n James A. Greer, had 
been fitted out and dispatched in search of the 
Polaris; while the Juniata, under command of 
D. L. Braine, was sent to assist the 
The latter sailed from New York, July 14th 
and after a search in the Arctic regions arrived 
at St. John’s October 16th, where information 
of the rescue of the Polaris crew was re- 
ceived. The Tigress reached New York, No- 
vember 9th. 

The rescued officers and crew of the Polaris 
were summoned to Washington for examina- 
tion, the results of which were not reported 
at the close of the year. 
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NEBRASKA. Public affairs in this State, 
during the past year, have been unusually 
quiet, and little oceurred worthy of record. 

session of the e was held in the 
early part of the year, and, although one hun- 
dred and seventy-three acts were passed, the 
legislation was mostly of local interest. After 
the adjournment it was ascertained that the 
“act to define the boundaries of certain coun- 
ties,” approved March 23, 1878, contained cler- 
ical errors to such an extent as would have 
led to inextricable difficulties in the adminis- 
tration of justice and the collection of revenue 
in certain portions of the State; and that the 
“ Act to incorporate cities of the first class,” 
by an oversight, had failed to receive the sig- 
nature of the President of the Senate, as re- 
ae by the constitution, and thereby its va- 

idity was left in great doubt. After consulta- 
tion with the Attorney-General and repre- 
sentatives from the localities affected, the 
Governor deemed these matters of sufficient 
importance to summon a brief extra session 
of the Legislature to remedy the defects, 

Tn Nebraska, as in most of the Northwest- 
ern States, the “ Farmers’ Movement” was 
one of the chief events of the year. The 
views of the agricultnral and industrial classes 
in this State are set forth in the following 
resolutions, which were unanimously adopted 
by the Convention of the “Grand Castle of the 
Order of American Farmers and Mechanics of 
Nebraska,” held on the 29th and 30th of July, 
at Lincoln: 

Whereas, When le organize themselves into a 
body for the joe ta 96 Mi of objects of public 
importance, it is proper and requisite that they de- 
clare to the world the objects and principles of their 
organizations, and the reasons which pel them 
thereto: therefore be it 

Resolved, By the Grand Castle of the Order of 
American Farmers and Mechanics in the State of Ne- 
braska, that, although our order is a patriotic school 
of instruction for the young and middle-aged ; is 
benevolent and beneficent in its objects, toward all 
its all mankind, seeking the 
pat good of all; yet it is national in its objects, 

aims at the accomplishment of honesty and pu- 

rity in political action ; integrity, sincerity, truthful- 
hess, and justice in our public servants; to be their 
in fact, and not in name alone; to secure a 

t and equitable administration of all public af- 

to id our Legislatures and our Congress of 
Mmonopolists and corruptionists, and of their con- 
trol; to effect the passage and enforcement of just 
laws for the benefit of the whole people; and to in- 
fuse a spirit of sincerity, truth, and justice, into the 
~ pA pode. politia, from the centre to the extremes 

Resolved, That we deem it better, and cheaper, 
for our servants in Congress to prevent crime amon, 
themselves, than to investigate it, and let the crimi- 
nals go unpunished, 

» That in our opinion those servants of the 
eople who robbed the Treasury of the United States 
¥ appropriating to themselves the money of the 

people under the name of ‘* back and increased pay,” 
were knowingly guilty of a gross and brazen fraud 
apon the nation, and by that act stam their 
names with lasting infamy, and proved themselves 
unworthy of public confidence, 

Resolved, That the unjust and oppressive tariffs of 
way-freights and of passenger-travel cn the trunk- 
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line railroads of the country are frauds upon the 
people, whose extraordinary liberality in many in- 
stances gave to the companies the means to build 
the roads, in the firm belief, and with at least an 
implied promise, that the roads were to be built for 
the benefit of the [pale but they now find their 
gift in the hands of tyrants, who seek to reduce to 
perpetual slavery the people who raised them from 
poverty to opulence, 

Jtesolved, That as revolution or reform must come 
this Order seeks and offers to the — a true and 
simple, yet perfect means of reform, by uniting in 
strong fraternal ties, and by ties of mutual interest 
and mutual protection, all of the industrial classes of 
the nation, and all who are sincerely opposed to 


fraud and corruption in high laces, and to the ty- 
rannical o; 


ression of monopolies, 

at the psepie require, and have aright 
to demand reasonable and liberal means of inter- 
communication and commerce throughout the coun- 
try, and reasonable river and ocean treights, and no 
pooling or oppressive combinations of railroad com- 
panies. 

Resolved, That we are opposed to subsidizing cor- 
porations upon principle; that hotels, printing com- 
panies, an alam, Bic are as justly entitled to 
subsidies as railroad companies; and that the issue 
of bonds, as gratuities or 
tions, as practised in this 
interests of the Peoria. 

Zeesolved, That while taxes for the support of gov- 
ernment ought cheerfully to be paid, taxes extort- 
ed for the payment of bonds donated to monopolies 
and the interest thereon are illegal and grievously 


ODespaaina. 

esolved, That we are friends to railroads, and ac- 
knowledge their necessity and usefulness as ger- 
vants, but we are opposed to them as masters, 

Resolved, That we have no feelings of opposition 
to any body or order of men, who are sincerely op- 
posed to monopolies, corruption, and wrong; and 
we will freely codperate wi 
the rights of the people. 

That thorough, firm, and determined 
organization by all the industrial classes is neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of the purposes herein 
contemplated. 

The present State government, which is en- 
tirely 2 eer is as follows: Governor, 
Robert W. Furnas; Secretary of State, John 
J. Gosper; Auditor, John B. Weston; Treas- 
urer, Henry A. Koenig; Attorney-General, J. 
R. Webster; Chief-Justice, George B. Lake: 
Associate-Justices, Daniel Gantt and Samuel 


ifts to railroad corpora- 
tate, is prejudicial to the 


all -who will support 


Maxwell. The Legislature is composed as 
follows: 

MEMBERS, Senate. | House. |Joint Ballot. 
Republicans...............2:+ i 82 43 
Seneunte ma Liberals...... 2 7 9 

Republican majority..... 9 2% 34 


The latest official exhibit of the finances 
and wealth of Nebraska’ is that of January 1, 
1878. At that time the liabilities and re- 
sources of the State were as follows: 


LIABILITIES, 
sg a bonds (held by State School 
ED Jics cbosecsecvsascress 6o¥bpSatebereloee 
Nebraska Territorial Bonds. $16,800 00 
Due University Fnund...... 16,000 00 
General Fund warrants ...... ........... 295 
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Cash in Treasury...........csseesssseeseeeres $356,634 85 
Taxes due January 1, 1878........+. s.s+00++. 244,557 86 
Delinquent taxes due (General and Sinking 


PPrererrerrer erst cir tr rire ere tier) 


Fand 
Militia expenses (due from United States)... 19,509 86 


The total appropriations necessary for 1873 
and 1874 were estimated at $259,756, includ- 
ing $72,600 for salaries, $46,000 for the Peni- 
tentiary, $63,000 for the Insane Asylum, $16,- 
850 for legislative expenses, $9,600 for official 
expenses, and $51,706 for general expenses. 

he public lands of the State, 360,625 one 
were valued at $38,226,839. The valuation o 
other property was: town lots, $10,229,278 ; 
merchandise, $2,300,861; manufactures, $281,- 
840; stocks and shares, $301,612; moneys 
and credits, $1,536,834; household furniture, 
$208,811. 

There were 59,218 horses, valued at $7,- 
948,896; 161,835 neat-cattle, valued at $3,- 
288,054; 12,930 mules and asses, valued at 
$331,241; 25,971 sheep, valued at $33,983; 
and 132,483 swine, valued at $3,231,564. 

The railroad property was valued at $9,507,- 
095; telegraph property at $362,522; while the 
total valuation of the State was $69,873,818. 

Nebraska has upward of 1,200 miles of rail- 
roads, while the length of the projected roads 
is about 800 miles more. Among the com- 
pleted roads are the Union Pacific, traversing 
the State from Omaha to Bushnell, 463 miles; 
Omaha & Northwestern, from Omaha to Olin- 
ton, 114 miles; Burlington & Missouri in Ne- 
braska, from Omaha to Kearney Junction, via 
Orete and Beatrice, 191 miles; Midland Pa- 
cific, from Nebraska City to Lincoln, 58 miles; 
Brownville & Fort Kearney and Pacific ; Sioux 
City Pacific, from Sioux City to Fremont, 88 
miles; Omaha & Southwestern. The pro- 
cove roads are from Clinton to the Niobrara 

iver; from Pierce to Sioux City; from 
Pierce to North Platte; from Pierce to Oo- 
lumbus; from Oolumbus to Orete; from 
Pierce, in Pierce County, to Yankton; from 
Fort Kearney to Jefferson; from Fairbury to 
Beatrice ; from Beatrice to Brownville; from 
Beatrice to Marysville; from Fairbury to Red 
Oloud and thence "p the Republican; from 
Grand Island to St. Paul in Howard County; 
from St. Paul to intersect the Pierce & North 
Platte Railroad at Junction City in Valley 
County. The last-named branch traverses the 
beautiful valley of the North Loup almost its 
entire oy mr runving through Howard, Gree- 
ley, and Valley, all new counties, and but par- 
tially settled. 

The agricultural resources of Nebraska are 
considered to be of a high order. Oats, rye, 
barley, potatoes, corn, wheat, buckwheat, sor- 
ghum, tobacco, sweet-potatoes, and sugar-beet, 
are among the crops that flourish. Not less 
than 50,000,000 acres are well adapted to their 
production. The average yield of wheat for 
ten years has been about 26 bushels per acre, 
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while from 45 to 75 bushels of corn per acre 
are produced. 
The freedom from severe frosts in May and 


215,821 80 September makes it an excellent fruit-produ- 


cing State, and it will grow apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries, grapes, currants, 
Seaivhencen, and raspberries. At the fair 
held in Kichmond, Va., in 1871, Nebraska ex- 
hibited 176 varieties of fruit, 146 of which 
were apples. Iowa came next, and had 118 
distinct varieties of apples. Turnips, carrots, 
ruta-bagas, parsnips, pump’ squashes, mel- 
ons, grapes, cabbages, rhubarb, onions, rad- 
ishes, lettuce, have all been tried and grow 
luxuriantly, Flax is a quick crop and has 
ee her to = bushels ae ee acre in 
n 8. 6 castor- 

eg 15 to 26 bushels per 


ably cultivated, rome. pide Saw Fn 


eo reicancouuer alae ie 
ruits grow in abundance along e streams, 
and furnish to early settlers a valuable substi- 
ON ELATON gre “asta D., a distinguished 
, AuGuSTE, y 
French physician and surgeon, born in Paris, 
June 17, 1807; died in that city, September 
20, 1873. He was a pupil of Dupuytren, and 
after receiving his medical d commenced 
Stok sangeennt ite ental 
appointed surgeon of the 
urer to the Faculty of Medicine. He was a 
good lecturer and competed for the professor- 
ship of the Surgical Clinic, a position which his 
master Dupuytren had once held. He failed 
the first time, in 1850, but succeeded in 1851, 
over a host of competitors, and by the brill- 
iancy of his gi ¢ drew around him very 
large classes, But his skill as an operator 
gained him such a reputation that he was com- 
pelled to give up his apa nig in 1867, and 
receive the title of Emeritus Professor. He 
extracted the ball by which Garibaldi was so 
grievously wounded, and in 1867 by a skillful 
operation saved the life of the prince imperial. 
In 1866 he was oppointed Surgeon in O 
to oe IIL., and his private practice was 
beyond that of any other French surgeon. In 
1856 he was elected a member of the Academy 
of Medicine in the section of Pa- 
thology. In 1868 he was made a r of 
France, and the bd previous Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honor; Rayer, Michel Lévy, 
and Ricord being the only other ph 
who have received this honorable ction, 
Science is indebted to him for some modifica- 
tions in operating. He has given his name to 
a process for setting the shoulder, and another 
for the elbow, also to an operation in lithotomy 
called the taille de Nélaton. The ingenious 
re called by his name, for discovering and 
dentifying a rifle-ball by the stain of the 1 
is also one of his inventions. The rigors o 
the siege of Paris contributed to his death, and 
he finally succumbed to an organic disease of 
the heart from which he had long suffered. 
Dr. Nélaton’s published works were: “ Re- 
searchesupon the Tuberculous Affection of the 
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Bones,” 1837; “Treatise on Tumors of the 
Breast,” 1839; ‘“‘Comparison of Different 
Methods of Operating in the Treatment of 

” 1850; “On the Influence of Po- 
omer 3 wernacioe si = ot “ Elements 
of Surgic ology,” 5 vols., 1844-1860— 
a work of great value. Dr. Nélaton also con- 
tributed with MM. Velpeau, Denonville, F. 
Guyon, etc., to the report on the “ Progress of 
8 ” at the Exposition in Paris in 1867. 

. IN, Samver, LL.D., an American 
jurist, for twenty-seven years one of the As- 
sociate Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United S born at Hebron, Washington 
County, N. Y., November 10, 1792; died in 
Cooperstown, N. Y., December 13, 18738. He 
was of Scotch-Irish lineage, his grandfather 
having emigrated from the north of Ireland to 

Washington County, N. Y., in 1760. 
Young Nelson’s early life was spent on the 
farm. In 1811, being then nineteen years old, 
he entered Middlebury College, Vermont, and 

uated in 1813. Having selected the law 
his profession, he became a student in the 
office of Sa’ & Woods, where he remained 
= hast - Bom admitted to the an #3 

anuary, 1817, en practice in the vil- 
lage of Go Hie foot suits were confined 
to the narrow arena of the justices’ courts, but 
in trying his first case in the Court of Com- 
pag Pleas, - Engin an error in practice 
on the 0! ponent, procured a stay 
of emless idem mt tes execution already en- 
tered being set aside, tried his case, and gained 
it. This success at once brought him reputa- 
tion and clients. His first appearance in poli- 
ties was in 1820 as presidential elector, the vote 
of the State being given to James Monroe and 
Daniel D. Tom ; In 1823 Governor Yates 
nominated him as Circuit Judge for the dis- 
trict which included the counties of Broome, 
Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Otsego, Tioga, 
T Stenben, and Yates, This post he 
held for eight years, proving himself equal to 
every emergency. On the Ist of February, 
1831, he was made Associate Justice of the 

e Court of this State. After six years’ 
service in this position, he was promoted by 
Governor Marcy to the chief-justiceship, and 

over the court for eight years, at a 

od when its decisions were quoted as 
every State in the Union, and respected as 
authority in the courts of England. He was 
elected a member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1846. He was appointed by Presi- 
dent Tyler to fill a seat on the bench of the 
Supreme Court of the United States left vacant 
by the death of Smith Thompson, in 1844, 
This was more than a promotion; it was a 
transfer to a field of labor which presented 
many and varied difficulties to a judge whose 
revious work, while thorough and successful, 
fad been in a comparatively narrow sphere. 


In the Supreme Court, his decisions did more 24 


than command the respect of bar and bench; 
they were conclusive and unanswerable. In 
VOL, XII1.—34 A 
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the famous Dred Scott case, Judge Nelson con- 
curred in the decision of Chief-Justice Taney, 
urging that if Congress possessed power under 
the Constitution to abolish slavery, “it must 
necessarily possess the like power to establish 
it.” During the war, his conservatism, as well 
as his life-long political affinities, led him to 
regret many encroachments of the military on 
the civil power, but his relations with the Ad- 
ministration were as harmonious as his loy- 
alty was undoubted. In 1871 Justice Nelson 
was appointed by President Grant to serve us 
a member of the Joint High Commission to 
arbitrate the Alabama claims on the part of 
the United States. The delicate and respon- 
sible duties here imposed upon him compelled 
a temporary cessation of his attendance on the 
bench, and enfeebled as he was by age, it was 
evident that his strength was undergoing 
heavier drafts than it could safely endure. 
Exposure to cold during the final sessions of 
the Commission, the fires having been allowed 
to go out, it is said, brought on a serious at- 
tack of lumbago. He returned to Coopers- 
town still suffering from its effects, and spent 
a quiet summer, but at the end of that time 
found himself unable to return to the seat 
which he never occupied again. His resigna- 
tion was tendered to the President in October, 
1872, and Ward Hunt was appointed his suc- 
cessor. His death was very sudden; indeed, 
without warning, and without pain. Judge 
Nelson was a man of grave and dignified ap- 

arance, gentle and courteous in his manner. 
is figure was erect till his last years. He 
was as cheerful and his intellect as clear and 
strong at eighty as when he was but twenty 
years of age. He was slow in forming his 
judgments of men, and was generally reluctant 
to express them when they were not favorable. 
His career upon the bench was characterized 
by honesty, firmness, discretion, and the pur- 
pose to do justice. 

NETHERLANDS, Tue, a country in Eu- 
rope. King, William II., born February 19, 
1817; succeeded his father, March 17, 1849; 
sons—1. William, Prince of Orange, heir-ap- 
parent to the throne, born September 4, 1840, 
admiral-lieutenant in the navy; 2. Alexan- 
der, born May 25, 1851, lieutenant in the na- 
vy; brother of the King, Henry, born June 
13, 1820. The area of the kingdom is 12,679 
square miles. The population of the provinces 
was, according to the census of 1872, as follows: 


Population, 1872, 
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With regard to religion, the population was, 
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on December 1, 1869, composed as follows: 


PROTESTANTS. CATHOLICS, 
PROVINCES. Inraclites, | Other Sects, 
L. Total. Per Cent, Total. Per Cent, 
ea ioe 00:8 24,045 83 2178 to 
62.0 159,274 36.8 4,745 210 
90.8 15,793 7.0 4,526 802 
1.7 218,702 97.7 15 
11.6 877,138 87.9 iit 
66.3 160,699 27.8 13 
73.8 166,242 24.6 12,152 1 
ae er 100 
62:1 64,143 37.0 1,512 145 
61.3 1,813,084 36.7 68,003 5,161 
The following towns had, on December 1, zivimow OF DEBT. Capital. taleeeats 
1872, more than 20,000 inhabitants: 
‘ Debt bearing sehen 0 Se Florins, Florins, 
Hitt Leouwar 93,012,704 | 2,908,981 
a ti ot Be Due 12,351,000 437,585 
ol Bo zen 127, 7,525,088 
sa Bere mae | ane 
82,156 | Zwolle ...... en act nt fitidertneenetve|_ so sesn 557,055 
The area of the Dutch colonies in the 
Indios is estimated ‘et 618,000 square miles: fn eee ee ee | 950,608,826 | 27,498,181 


The population was, in 1871, as follows: 


Colonies. Populstion.| Colonies. 
Java and Madura, 16,891,068| Celebes.......... 245,912 
Western Sumatra, 939,663) Menado.......... 228,051 
Bencovlen oye Molucea ee 95,142 
Palembang 481,081 | Hands. a... § 26.787 
Rio....... 89,604) Timor, 1863....., 900, 
ib wpe ie eke 61,269) Bali and Lom- 
Billiton .......... ® DOK. se is ccene'o o's 860.000 
Western Borneo, 361,603) New Guinea..... 200,009 
ern ~ g5usi9! — Total........ 22,750,000 
The foreign recor of these colonies in- 
cluded 12,348 Europeans in the army; 85,437 


other Europeans (28,003 in Java and Madura) ; 
1,028 descendants of Europeans; 247,097 Chi- 
nese; 12,342 Arabs; and 17,757 Hindoos. 

The budget for the year 1873 estimates the 
expenditures at 96,879,274 florins; the revenue 
at 91,873,719 florins; the deficit at 5,505,555, 
which was to be provisionally covered by the 
issue of bank-notes. At the commencement 
of 1878 the national debt was represented b 
capital of 950,693,826 florins, divided as fol- 
ows: 


In the session of 1873, the States-General 
passed an act to increase the annual sum set 
aside as a sinking-fund for the redemption 
of the national debt, namely, 1,900,000 flo- 
rins, by 7,000,000 florins, and thus redeem 
a total amount of 8,900,000 florins within 
the year. The entire reduction of the na- 
tional debt, in the twenty-two years from 1850 
to 1872, amounted to 275,016,112 florins. In 
the budget of the East India colonies the rey- 
enues are estimated at 188,433,472 florins; the 
expenditures at 123,005,777 florins; surplus, 
10,427,695 florins, Thecolonies havenolonger — 
any public debt, as it has been transferred to 
the home government. 

The army of the Netherlands in Europe con- 
sisted, in 1878, of 62,068 men, of whom 2,054 
were officers; the East Indian army numbered 
27.659 men, inclusive of 1,218 officers. 

The navy, on January 1, 1873, consisted of 73 
steamers, with 596 guns, and 40 sailing-vessels, 
with 385 guns: total, 113 vessels, and 981 guns. 
é toe movement of shipping, in 1871, was as 

‘ollows: 


LOADED. IN BALLAST. TOTAL. 
SHIPPING. 

Vemels. Tons. Vessels. Tons. Vowels. Tons, 

7.949 009 322 8,851 

Seon | “asi | ioe | Sacer | Som | “eotsen 
‘ 8,286 2,349,592 

iso | “soso | iiss | fone | oon | “exoti08 

The merchant navy, on December 81, 1871, ometres. The aggregate length of the State 


consisted of 1,902 vessels, of 492,488 tons, The 
aggregate length of railroads in operation was, 
on January 1, 1872, 1,458 kilometres (1 kil. 
equals 0.62 English miles); in the course of 
construction, 123 kilometres; total, 1,581 kil- 


telegraph-lines, in January, 1878, was 3,288 
kilometres ; the aggregate length of the wires, 
11.276 kilometres. 

The imports and exports in 1871 were val- 
ued as follows (value expressed in florins) : 
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COUNTRY. Imports. Exports, 
countries .......... 505,806,000 | 428,844,000 
Weer ales wctcted-*'| SLE} 
stan eW ands de sche be was 4,000 171,000 
ORG dcp wubiys tad ahnte 586,769,000 460,481,000 
Ly Sepa es or ead ee .. | 188,996,000 
Grand total trade .| 586,769,000 649,477,000 


At the i of the year, the Dutch au- 
thorities of i werent ao to send 


an expedition against the Sultan of Acheen, in 
Sumatra. In February the minister, Fransen 
yan. de Putte, stated in the Second Chamber, in 
reply to an interpellation of the deputy Blussee 
regarding the state of affairs in that island, 
that the Government would find it necessary 
to protect its authority, and that it had sent two 
men-of-war to the East Indian possessions. As 
the negotiations with the Sultan (see AcnEEN), 
remained fruitless, war was formally declared 

ainst him on March 26th. The first expe- 
dition proved an entire failure, the plesk a he 
in-chief himself being killed, and the reém- 
barkation of his troops being effected with 
great difficulty. Toward the close of the year 
a second expedition was fitted out, under 
the chief command of General Van Swieten, 
which promised to be more successful. e 
history of this second expedition will be given 
in the Annvat Cyotorzpra of 1874.) 

In July, the Minister of War resigned be- 
cause the Second Chamber refused to abolish 
the right of substitution in the army, as pro- 
posed by the ministry. The other ed 
remained, and the colonial minister declared 
his determination to stay until the second ex- 
pedition should be concluded. The ministerial 
crisis, however, continued, as the Liberals had 
only a small majority, and the Conservatives 
and Catholics made an attempt several times 
to overthrow it by means of a coalition. They 
found it, however, impossible to form a new 
cabinet. On September 13th the Chamber 
was closed, and, on the 15th the new session 
was opened by the King. The speech from 
the throne represented the foreign and do- 
mestic relations of the kingdom as satisfac- 
tory, and promised an energetic continuation 
of the war against Acheen. The resignation 
of the Minister of War, Count Limburg-Stirum, 
was accepted, and the Minister of the Navy 
provisionally intrusted with the affairs of the 
war ministry. The budget for the East India 
colonies, for the year 1873-74, appeared again 
to be favorable, the revenue being estimated 
at 123,000,000 florins; the expenditures at 
110,000,000 florins ; the surplus, notwithstand- 
ing the Achineese War, at 10,000,000 florins, 

On December 14th the Second Chamber re- 
jected the budget of the navy, in consequence 
of a speech made by Vice-Admiral Fabius, dep- 
uty for Amsterdam, who represented the con- 
dition of the Dutch navy as utterly wretched, 
and as probably insufficient to bring the war 
to a successful close, 
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NEVADA. The State government of Neva- 
da, in 1878, was as follows: 

Governor, L. R. Bradley, Democrat; Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Frank Denver, Democrat; 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, B. C. 
Whitman, Republican; Secretary of State, 
James D. Miner, Republican; Trenpisay J. 
Schooling, Democrat: Controller, W. W. Ho- 
bart, Republican; Attorney-General, L. A. 
Buckner, Democrat. The following is the 
composition of the State Legislature: 


Senate. | House. |Joint Ballot. 
Republicans... 16 36 52 
Democrats... q 11 18 
1 1 2 
Republican majority..... 8 24 82 


The leading interest of Nevada is mining, 
in which respect it is in the front rank of the 
States and Territories on the Pacific slope, 
that produce the precious metals. Within its 
borders is the famous Comstock Lode, one 
of the richest silver-veins known. About one 
third, however, of the production of this vein 
is gold. According to the report of the Gen- 
eral Superintendent of Wells, Fargo & Co.’s 
Express, the value of the precious metals 
produced in Nevada exceeds that of all the 
other States and Territories west of tle Mis- 
sour? River, as is shown by the statement on 
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he aggregate production in those States 
and Territories exceeds that of 1872 by about 
$10,000,000; the total yield for 1872, accord- 
ing to the same authority, having been $62,- 
236,918. Nearly the whole of this increase 
has been in Nevada, except a smal] amount in 
the production of Utah and Colorado. A de- 
crease, however, is manifest in Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, British Columbia, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, and Montana. 

The figures given do not furnish a correct 
basis for estimating the product of Arizona, 
but it is inappreciable as compared with the 
others. Mexico is represented in silver only, 
and the amount named will not give a correct 
idea of the product of the Pacific or West 
Mexican coast, as the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company carry, independent of Wells, Fargo 
& Co., in addition to which large amounts are 
conveyed by British war-vessels to Panama, 
or San Francisco, of which no record is made. 

The aggregate yield of the Comstock mines 
from July 1, 1872, to September 1, 1878, is 
stated at $22,122,666. 

According to the report of the Director of 
the United States Mint, the total amount of 
the precious metals from Nevada, deposited at 
the various mints and assay-offices to the close 
of the year ending June 80, 1873, was $10,401,- 
717, of which $9,261,649 was gold and $1,140,- 
067 silver. The deposits for 1878 were $129,- 
"87 gold and $1,727,081 silver. 

High authorities assert with confidence, 
that Nevada is to become the leading stock- . 
range upon the Pacific coast; though it pre- 
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sents a dry a parnenan, 298 its foot-hills and 
valleys aboun the most nutritious food for 


cattle. . This, with the salubrity of the climate, 
offers the greatest inducements to stock-raisers. 

The topography of the country shows the 
entire State broken by a succession of moun- 
tain-ranges, the general course of which is 
north and south. Though the summits of 
these ranges are sometimes covered with 
snow the entire year, yet in the valleys, during 
the coldest seasons, snow seldom lies, and cat- 
tle are allowed to range throughout the year 

* without housing, and even in midwinter are 
driven to the markets ready for the slaughter- 

ens, 

. It is only within the past few years that 
this branch of industry has presented itself. 
The droughts in Oalifornia for some years past 
have been so disastrous to stock-raisers that 
thousands of head of cattle were shipped to 
Nevada. As an evidence of the value attached 
to the land in this State, the State Surveyor- 
General reports that during the past year ap- 
plications for purchase were made for 184,000 
acres, comprising only agricultural and graz- 
ing lands, an increase of 100,000 acres over 
the applications of the preceding year. 

The Indian tribes residing in Nevada com- 
else the Pah-utes, Pi-utes, Washoes, Shos- 

ones, and Bannocks. The Pah-utes, num- 
bering about 6,000, inhabit the western part 
of the State. Two reservations have been set 
apart for them, one known as the Walker 
River, and the other as the Pyramid Lake res- 
ervation, containing each 820,000 acres, There 
are about 2,500 of the Pi-utes, who inhabit the 
southeastern part of the State. They have 
no reservation set apart for them, nor have 
they any treaty with the United States. The 
Washoes number about 500, and the Shoshones 
about 2,000. The Bannocks, roaming in the 
northeastern part of the State, are about 1,500 
in number, and are doubtless a portion of the 
people of that name ranging in Eastern Oregon 
and Sonthern Idaho. . 

Oarson Oity is the capital of Nevada; and 
is also the seat of justice of Ormsby County. 
It is situated in Eagle Valley, four miles from 
Carson River, and 178 miles northeast of 
San Francisco ; pram in 1870, 8,042, of 
whom 697 were Chinese. It is in a fertile and 
picturesque region. The Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains rise abruptly on the west, while the val- 
ley of the Carson extends far to the north and 
east. A railroad connects it with Virginia 
and Gold Hill, in Storey County, which is used 
chiefly to transport ore from the mines at 
those places to the crushing-mills on the Oar- 
son River, and to carry back timber, which is 
abundant on the slopes of the Sierra Nevada. 
The State-house is in course of construction, 
The branch mint occupies a fine building. 
The deposits of bullion for the year ending 
June 30, 1878, amounted to $9,247,857.85, of 
which $5,004,536.69 were gold, and pF pe 
$20.66 silver. The total deposits of gold to 
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that date were $10,504,074. Of this amount 
$124,154 was de in 1870, $1,003,809 
in 1871, and $4,871,573 in. 1872. e total 
value of the coinage since the organization of 
the mint to June 30, 1873, was $1,883,704, of 
which $1,491,975 was gold, and 1,729 sil- 
ver. In addition to which, bars were manu- 
factared, to the value of $1,969,645 in 1871, 
$7,869,287 in 1872, and $8,490,681 in 1873: 
total $18,329,613. Ofthe last amount, $9,232, 
644 were imported silver bars, $8,977,824 im- 
ported gold bars, and $119,148 fine gold bars. 
The State-prison is at Warm Springs, two 
miles to the east. There are four quartz-mills 
with seventy-six stamps, for the production 
of silyer, and several church schools, 
two daily newspapers, and the State and Odd- 
Fellows’ Libraries. Oarson City was founded 
as a ranch before the discovery of silver in 
Nevada, after which time it increased rapidly, 
being on the line of travel through the State 
revious to the opening of the Central Pacific 
Railroad. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. The political cam- 
paign in New Hampshire opens with the be- 
inning of the year. This year the Democratic 
Convention was held at Concord on the 
8thofJanuary. James A. Weston, of Manches- 
ter, was nominated for Governor, receiving 
498 votes out of 518 on the first ballot. The 
nomination was declared unanimously by ac- 
clamation. Horatio Oolony, of Keene, was 
nominated for Railroad Commissioner by ac- 
clamation, and the following platform was 
adopted unanimonsly : 


We, the Democracy of the State of New hire 
in convention assembled, hereby reaffirm the 
language of the 7th article of our Bill of Rights that 

“The people of this State have the sole and ex- 
clusive right of governing themselves as a free, sov- 
ereign and independent State, and do, and forever 
hereafter shall, exercise and enjoy every power, juris- 

and Pereining 0, which is not or 
may not hereatter be by them prety delegated to 
the United States of America in Congress assem- 
et alaes That we cordially invite the codperation 

we in 
of all patriotic citizens in 0} A ing the evident pur- 
poses of the present ‘Administration, to consolidate all 
power in the General Government, and to accomplish 
= beet by tr and final overthrow of all State au- 
ority. 

Resolve, That the necessity of the reforms here- 
tofore urged hy us becomes more apparent in the 
fact that the President is attempting to subvert, by 
the lawless exercise of military power, the record 
will of at least three States of the Union; in the 
fact that he utterly ignores the rules of ent 
to office which Co s prescribed for his guidance, 
notwithstanding his ostentatious pledge to the con- 
trary ; and in the fact that schemes are already ma- 
faring to dissipate the small remnant of our public 

8. 


Resolved, That the only effectual civil service re- 
form is that which lessens the pat of the Presi- 
a and limits his eligibility to a single term of 
office. 


ce. 

Resolved, That the Credit Mobilier frauds are the 
legitimate fruits of the lawless, reckless and profligate 
policy ofthe present Administration ; and itis due to 
our national interests and honor, not only that the 
operators shall be made to disgorge their ill-gotten 
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plunder, but that the modes of government shall be 
restored to their ancient simplicity and smeremc € so 
that jobbery and robbery shall be alike impossi je 
Resolved, That we condemn the act of the late 
Legislature of this State whereby the State tax was 
increased from $300,000 to $600,000—believing that 
the former amount is adequate to meet all necessary 
expenses and accruing interest, and to pay the State 
debt as fast as this generation should be required to 
ay it; and we hereby demand, in behalf of a tax- 
urdened people, that our State government shall 
again be administered with the prudence and econ- 
omy of the olden time. 

: , That we emphatically condemn the il- 
legal use of money in our elections, and pledge our- 
selves to expose and pete condign punishment all 
who would degrade the elective franchise by making 
it a matter of corrupt bargain and sale, and we pledge 
the best efforts of the Democratic party to restore our 
elections to their ancient purity. 


The Republican State Convention was held 
at Concord, on the 14th of January, 520 dele- 
ates being present. Ezekiel A. Straw, of 
Hasieh cater, was nominated for Governor by 
acclamation, and Edward D. Hodsdon, of Do- 
ver, received 430 votes out of 503 for Railroad 
Commissioner. The resolutions, which were 
adopted unanimously, were as follows: 


1. We recognize in the result of the recent presi- 
sidential election the undiminished confidence which 
the country reposes in the integrity, capacity, and 
patriotism of the Republican paity, in response to 


| 
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that expression, the Republicans of New Hampshire 
pledge anew their devotion to the following principles 
and sentiments: 

2. We insist that the Philadelphia platform shall 
be faithfully and practically observed by a wise. 
honest, and economical administration of national 
affairs, by a thorough reform of the civil service, by 
asrapid a reduction of taxation as will gradually di- 
minish the public debt and certainly preserve the 

ublic credit, by such an adjustment of duties upon 
me ie imports as will cheapen the necessities of life 
and bring the largest return to the labor and capital 
invested in the agriculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce of the country, and by a rigid enforcement of 
those articles of the Constitution which guarantee 
equal rights and exact justice to all classes, irre- 
spective of race, color, sex, or condition. 

8. In State affairs we pledge a continuance of that 
policy which has successfully carried our State 
penis. g great and unexampled trials, which has pre- 
served its credit, reduced its debt, stimulated its 

rosperity, and made itsname asynonym of integrity, 
industry, and inesigees throughout the Union. 

4. Believing that the permanence of free govern- 
ment and republican institutions is dependent upon 
the intelligence and virtue of the people, we hail all 
measures Wisely calculated to diffuse education, re - 
etm intemperance, and punish all violations of the 

Ww. 

5. We heartily commend the determination of the 
Democratic party of this State to reform its practice 
in the use of money in elections; and we pledge our 
earnest codperation to enable that party to keep good 
its good resolution. : 

6. We again heartily present the name of Ezekiel 
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A. Straw as our candidate for Governor, in the eonfi- 
dent assurance that his capacity, integrity, and 
patriotism, will secure his triumphant reélection. 

7. We commend our candidate for Railroad Com- 
missioner, Edward D. Hodsdon, as entirely worthy 
of confidence and support. 

A convention of Liberal Republicans was 
held at Concord on the 18th of February, con- 
sisting of fifty persons, mostly members of the 
State Central Committee. Samuel K. Mason, 
of Bristol, was nominated for Governor, and 
William A. Heard, of Sandwich, for Railroad 
Commissioner. District and county conven- 
tions were held at the same time, and nomina- 


tions made for Congressmen, State Senators, 
and county officers. Of tle resolutions adopted, 
the following were the most significant : 


Resolved, That the Liberal Republican party was 
called into existence to resist the growing tendency 
toward acentralization of unwarranted powers in the 
executive department of the Government, and to calla 
halt of the Republican party in its march toward 
that unfathomed sea of corruption to which it seemed 
hastening. ; a 

Resolved, That in the light of the recent humiliat- 
ing disclosures of wholesale bribery and corruption, 
which must cause every true man of whatever party 
to hang his head in shame and disgust, and in the 
usurpations which have been brought to light, 
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particularly in the State of Louisiana, the initia- 
tion of vast schemes for the wasteful expenditure of 
the people’s money, the necessity for the Liberal 
movement has been made apparent and its action a 
position fully vindicated. 

Resolved, That whoever else be implicated in the 
scandals which are being dragged to the face of day, 
we rejoice that no taint or smell of pollution attaches 
to the fair fame of any of the great Liberal Republi- 


can leaders. 
That, as members of a party in whose 


glorious records and achievements in the past we take 
a fair pride, and claim a right to share, we see no 
way left open to us, but to maintain the integrity 
of the Liberal Republican organization, as a nucleus 
around which honest men of all parties may gather, 
in order to carry forward in the future those great 
principles which it seems to us our old party has lost 
sight of, and those measures of reform which are vital 
to the best interests, if not to the very existence, of 
republican institutions, 

ee That we make no indiscriminate warfare 
upon the Administration; we np pe and ap- 
preciate the services which General Grant has 
rendered to the country; and we shall hail with ap- 
proval any honest efforts, from whatever quarter 
they may come, to purify the political atmosphere, 
and to bring about a reform in the administration o: 
public affairs; but we believe the time has come 
when higher motives should govern political action 
than a mere blind adherence to the mandates of party. 


The election occurred on the 11th of March. 
According to the official canvass of the votes 
at the opening of the Legislature in June, the 
whole number cast for Governor was 67,821. 
Of these Ezekiel A. Straw, Republican, re- 
ceived 84,023; James A. Weston, Democrat, 
82,016; John Blackmer, Temperance candi- 
date, 1,078 ; Samuel K, Mason, Liberal Repub- 
lican, 696, and eight votes were scattered. 
This made the majority of Straw over all oth- 
ers 223, A member of Congress was chosen in 
each of the three districts of the State: in the 
first district, William B. Small, Republican; 
in the second district, Austin F. Pike, Repub- 
lican; and in the third district, Hosea W. Par- 
ker, Democrat. Five executive councillors 
were voted for, and in the first, third, and fourth 
districts Republicans were elected; in the 
fifth district a Democrat was elected; and in 
the second there was no choice. The vacancy 
was filled by the Legislature phe choice of 
a Republican for the second distriet. A full 
Senate of twelve members was also voted for, 
and seven Republicans and three Democrats 
were elected, while in two districts there was 
no choice. The Legislature filled the vacancies 
by choosing a Democrat from one district and 
a Republican from the other. The whole num- 
ber of Representatives elected was 350, of 
whom 201 were Republicans, 146 Democrats, 
and 3 Liberal Republicans. 

The Legislature assembled at Concord on 
the 4th of June. On the 11th the two Houses 
met in joint committee to elect the executive 
officers, who are not chosen by a popular vote. 
For Secretary of State, 316 votes were cast, 
of which Benjamin F. Prescott, Republican, 
received 194, and Isaac M. Blodgett, Democrat, 
122. For State Treasurer, there were 823 
votes cast, of which Solon A, Carter, Republi- 
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can, received 193, and George W. M. Pitman, 
Democrat, 130. or State Printer, there were 
818 votes, 192 of which were for Edward A. 
Jenks, Republican, 125 for James M. Oamp- 
bell, Democrat, and 8 scattering. For Oom- 
missary-General, there were only 8 votes cast, 
all of which were for Charles T. Montgomery, 
Republican. 
he session of the Legislature was over be- 
fore the 4th of July. Very little of the 
lation is * general Pate pose — most im- 
portant subject considered was the expediency 
ofa Revielon of the constitution. There was a 
special committee on this subject, and a bill was 
brought in providing for a convention for the 
sag of making the revision, but it was 
ly defeated in the Senate. The present 
constitution has been in force for eighty years, 
only one slight amendment having been made 
in that time. The procter ands on which 
a revision is urged is the need of a new s 
of representation which shall reduce the lower 
branch of the islature and increase the 
Senate, the need of a new and more equitable 
system of taxation, and of minor courtsin cities 
for unimportant civil and criminal cases. =“ 
The subject of allowing women to vote and 
hold office in school districts was brought 
under consideration, and the p on was 
defeated in the House by a vote of 89 to 228. 
A proposition for increasing tlie salaries of the 
Judges of the Supreme Court also failed, as 
did a measure providing for a board of visitors 
for prisons and asylums. <A new election law 
was p roviding that only vad white 
ballots should be used, and providing for the 
punishment of bribery and the exercise of im- 
proper influences at elections, The act of Con- 
gress increasing the salaries of members was 
condemned by a joint resolution. 4 
The finances of the State are in a very sound 
Year ending May Site, were $3,000,000, from 
year ending May 31st, were ,000, from 
other sources, $121,412.51, making a total of 
$421,412.51. The expenses of the State gov- 
ernment for the same period amounted to 
$163,545.36, while $251,903.83 of interest on 
the State debt was paid, m the total ex- 
diture $415,448.69. This left a surplus of 
963.82, which was applied to the payment 
of the principal of the debt. A brief statement 
of this debt is as follows: 


Old abilities, June 1, 1872... $2,075,782 67 
Munfeipal wet baa...” #2505 088 4 


Dota xiv vnvetedoiisthoa $4,281,428 11 
Assets in Treasury........ 148,808 85 


Net Habilities of Stote, Supe}, 1872. ry $4,188,124 26 


Jane eenarense 


Old liabilities, June 1, 1873... . $1,760,220 
Municipal war loan,,.......... 695 
Temporary Loan,........+.-.. 226,050 00 
Total asso sccranvserees $4,191,965 48 
Assets in Treasury,....... 59,805 04 
Net indebtedness, June 1, 1873..... ... $4,132,100 44 


Reduction of debt during the year........+- 
The reduction of the debt was unusually 
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small, owing to a diminution of the State tax 
by nearly one-half and the payment of interest 
on the municipal war loan. It is nearly thirty- 
two years before the last of the State bonds 
mature, so that an average payment of $125,- 
000 per annum will extinguish the principal 
of the debt at maturity. In the estimation of 
the Governor, an annual tax of $400,000 will 
enable the Treasury to meet this demand in 
addition to paying the current expenses of the 
government, but as there was on the meeting 
‘of the Legislature a temporary loan of $226,- 
000 and $700,000 of the debt matured in the 
course of two years, it was deemed expedient 
to authorize a temporary loan of $500,000 to 
meet present demands. -This was done by the 
Légiilotara, 

There is but one bank for discount doing 
business under a charter from the State, and 
that has a capital of but $50,000. There are 
sixty-one savings-banks, seven having been or- 
area during the year. The aggregate of 

eposits in these institutions on the Ist of 
June was $29,758,782.27, an increase of 14 per 
eent. over the preceding year. The ish 
of depositors was 94,665, or nearly one-third 
of the entire population. 

The educational interests of the State are in 
a flourishing condition. The Agricultural Col- 
lege has taken possession of its new buildings 
at Hanover, and has admitted a class of 23 
students, 

The Insane Asylum of the State only affords 
accommodation for 79 out of 300 insane people, 
the others being left to the tender mercies of 
local authorities or private charity. The only 
provision made for the education of the deaf 
and dumb and the blind is the support of 17 
persons at the American Asylum at Hartford, 
Conn., and 9 persons at the Perkins Institute, 
South Boston, Mass, 

The State-prison is self-supporting. The 
profit of the labor of the inmates for the year 
amounted to $8,000, and the books of the 
* treasurer now show a balance of $20,000 in 
favor of the prison. 

The geological survey of the State is sub- 
stantially finished, and the first volume of the 
report was submitted at the last session of the 
Legislature. A triangulation of the State by 
a corps of engineers of the United States 
Coast Survey, under the charge of Prof. E. T. 
Quimby, of Dartmouth College, has been in 
progress, and will furnish valuable data for a 
new map. 

NEW JERSEY. The public attention of 
the State in the early part of the year was cen- 
tred upon the passage of the General Railroad 
Bill, which became a law early in April, a few 
days before the adjournment of the Legisla- 
ture. Much of the attention of that body was 
absorbed by the consideration of this measure. 
The contest for and against its passage was re- 

arded as one between the people and the 
Seadexivenin Central Railroad Company; the 
question being, whether that corporation 
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should exercise the exclusive right o operat- 
ing a railroad between Philadelphia and New 
York. This right had been held by the Cam- 
den and Amboy Railroad Company, whose rail- 
road had been recently leased to the Pennsyl- 
vania Central Company. The passage of the 
law caused great rejoicing in the State. The 
popular sentiment may be taken as reflected in 
the following language : 


If the late Legislature had but enacted the General 
Railroad Jaw, and then oe without the pas- 
sage of another bill, it would have been entitled to 
the grateful remembrance of every true Jerseyman. | 
For more than thirty years, in the matter of railroads, 
our State has been under the control of a giant cor- 
poration, which, while it did much to foster railroad 
enterprise within the State, opposed with all the 
ability in its power, and by a plentiful use of money, 
every attempt to secure a competing line between the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia. It was urged 
that in granting the charter of the Camden & - 
boy Railroad Company, one of the first to be built 
in the country, which was at most an experiment, 
and that on this account, and for certain concessions 
made to the State, it was given the exclusive right to 
carry passengers and freight between the above- 
named cities for a long period of years. Whenever 
an effort was made to obtain a charter for another 
road, there was a great outery about the violation of 
* vested rights,” and ‘ the inviolability of contracts,” 
which soon created a wide-spread alarm among the 
ple, and served to secure the defeat.of every pro- 
ject looking to a through-line, These ‘exclusive 
rivileges” were extended and practically remained 
in force until the United Railroads of New Jersey 
were leased for nine hundred and ninety-nine years 
to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. The terms 
of the lease had scarcely beeri ratified before a re- 
newed effort was put forth to secure a competing 
road between the two principal cities on the Atlantic 
coast. This was as stoutly opposed as ever, but the 
will of the people could uot be brooked any longer, 
and the result is the enactment of the General Rail- 
road Law. ‘This, then, through the action of the 
Legislature, has been made the year of deliverance 
for New Jersey, in that all barriers to future enter- 
prise have been removed, and the right to build 
railroads conferred upon all who have the means and 
the disposition to invest it in that way. The results 
eannot be foretold, but every indication points to an 
era of permanent prosperity and material progress in 
our State, such as has long been hoped for, but never 
before realized. 


In passing the ‘“‘General Railroad Law” no 
vested rights were disturbed, asno movement 
had been made for that purpose until the char- 
ter granted to the Camden & Amboy Company 
had legally expired. An important provision 
of the law, which went into effect upon its 
passage, is that “no franchises heretofore 
granted to construct a railroad, or to build or 
establish bridges or ferries, or operate any line 
of travel, and take tolls or fares therefor, 
shall hereafter continue’ to be, or be construed 
to remain exclusive, and that no like franchise 
hereafter granted shall be or be construed to 
be exclusive, unless in such grant heretofore 
made or hereafter to be made it be so ex- 
pressly provided.” 

The law fixes the number of incorporators 
requisite to form a new railroad company at 
thirteen, a majority of whom must be residents 
of the State, The termini of the road and the 
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counties through which it is to pass must be 
named in their articles of ment. The 
incorporators must state their ate of 
capital stock at not less than $10,000 for every 
mile, with the privilege of igruing bonds not 
exceeding the amount of the’ paid-up capital 
stock. When at least $2,000 for every mile 
of road is subscribed, and ten per cent. paid in 
cash, an affidavit to that effect, and setting forth 
that itis intended in good faith to build a road, 
must be appended to the articles of agreement 
and filed for record in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State. That filing constitutes the char- 
ter. The construction of the road must be be- 
un within six months after the date of organ- 
tion. If the road is not more than fifty 
miles long, a track shall be ready for use in 
two years; if more than fifty miles, six months 
additional are allowed for every twenty miles. 

No one ean be a director who is not a stock- 
holder. The stock shall be deemed personal 
property, and shall be transferable only after 
all previous calls shall have been fully paid 
thereon. No companies can use their funds 
for the purchase of their own or the stock of 
any other corporation. Fare is fixed at three 
cents a mile, and freight at six cents a ton for 
each mile (the Legislature reserving the right 
to reduce profits to ten per cent.), and the rate 
charged for freight between way-stations, or 
a terminal and a way-station, shall not be 
greater in proportion than is charged for the 
same between the terminal stations of such 
roads. Wherever a company hold real estate 
(and none is allowed to hold more than five 
acres for one depot), it shall pay taxes the 
same as individuals, and a tax of one-half of 
one per cent. on cost, equipments, and append- 
ages of the road, is to be paid annually. The 
corporate existence of an association is to 
cease if the construction of the road is not be- 

within one year, or put in operation in 
‘our years from the filing of its articles of as- 
sociation. There are many other minor pro- 
visions concerning the location of routes, and 
settlement for damages; and also for the pay- 
ment of officials, servants, and laborers, and 
the liability of stockholders and companies to 
creditors, 

Immediately after the pec of the General 
Railroad Bill, articles of association, and the 
surveys, were filed by the National Company 
for a new line between Philadelphia and New 
York. The route extends from Yardleyville, 
on the Delaware River, through Trenton to 
Boundbrook, and thence by way of Newark 
and the New-Jersey Central to the terminus at 
Communipaw. A portion of the route had 
already been surveyed, under the “Stanhope” 
charter of the previous year, and je wa 
made for the purchase of the property; but 
these operations were subsequently checked by 
a jadicial injunction. These legal restraints 
having been removed by the passage of the 
new law, work was at once resumed. The 
New Jersey Railway Company was also or- 
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peg to construct a throngh-line between 
ew York and Philadelphia, and engineers at 
once entered upon the survey. 

road will cross the Pennsylvania or New Jer- 
sey Railroad at Waverly, and thence over the 
meadows, and unite the New Jersey road 
at West End, near Jersey City. The Dela- 
ware will be crossed at or near the present 
terminus of the Mercer & Somerset Railroad, 
near Yardleyville, the route running thence to 
Philadelphia in as direct a course asthe nature 
of the pond will permit. 

Another important railroad enterprise in 
New Jersey is the Easton & Amboy road, 
which is designed to form a new coal-route 
across the State, with its terminus at Amboy, 
where extensive purchases have been made for 
a depot. Rapid progress has been made in 
the construction, and it is that by 
May 1, 1874, the company will have expended 
in round numbers $6,000,000, and will have the 
best coal-road in New Jersey. 

The proper mode of taxing railroad cor- 
Ne yer ta was a subject earnestly discussed 

y the Legislature. Many of the railroad 
charters exempt their property from local 
taxation, in consideration of pa‘ to the 
State a certain rate upon capital or cost of 
works, A law was passed by the 
intended to establish an equitable system of 
taxing railroad corporations. © | 

It provides, first, for payment of tax to the 
State on cost, equipment, and appendages, at 
the rate which had previously been fixed; or, 
where no rate had been prescribed, after the 
rate of one-half of one per cent. upon such 
cost; and, secondly, for payment to munici- 

alities on all real property therein, ineluding 
improvements, not by way of repairs (except 
the main stem or road-bed and track, not ex- 
ceeding 100 feet in width, and excepting, also, 
ten acres or less at termini in one body), after 
the rate of one per cent. on the valuation 
thereof. The fourth section of the act pro- 
vides for the appointment of a “ commissioner 
of railroad taxation,” to assess and report the 
value of railroad property in the State liable, 
under the law, to municipal taxation. The 
commissioner has made a report, and values 
the property of railroad corporations liable to 
municipal taxation in 162 townships and cities, 
at more than $17,000,000. Fifty-two town- 
ships and cities return “no property liable,” 
and thirty-nine more have not reported, but 
in a majority of these it is known that there 
is no taxable railroad property The tenth 
section of the act provides that any railroad 
corporation which claims exemption from all 
taxation, other than is provided for by their 
charters or by special laws, may, within six 
months from the approval of the act, file in 
the office of the Secretary of State a declara- 
tion surrendering all claim to such exemption, 
and accepting the provisions of said act, Sev- 
eral companies have availed themselves of 
that section. ‘ 
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The question of the validity of the lease 
made by the United Railroad Companies to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company (see ANNUAL 
Cycropzp1a for 1872), which had been carried 
on appeal to the Court of Errors and Appeals, 
was decided in July. The court reversed the 
decision of the Chancellor by a nearly unani- 
mous imamate, and decided the lease to be 
invalid. 

The Legislature adjourned on the 4th of 
April. No election for State officers was held 


' in 1878. Fifteen members of the State Senate 


held over, and elections were held in only six 
counties for Senators, for terms of three years 
each. The entire number of members of the 
House was elected. The political complexion 
of the Legislature is as follows: 


LEGISLATURE. Senate. | House. (Joint Ballot. 
Administration............... 14 32 46 
Opposition... iccvececiecsee 7 28 85 

Administration majority... 7 4 11 


The present State government is as follows: 
Governor, Joel Parker, Democrat; Secretary 
of State, Henry O. Kelsey, Democrat; Assistant 
Secretary of State, J. D. Hall, Republican; 
Treasurer, Josephus Sooy, Jr., Republican; 
Controller, Albert L. Runyon, Republican; 
Attorney-General, Robert Gilchrist, Democrat; 
Chancellor, Theodore Runyon, Democrat; 
Vice-Chancellor, Amzi Dodd, Republican ; 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, Mercer 
Beasley, Democrat; Justices of the Supreme 
Court, Joseph D. Bedle, Democrat; V. Dal- 
rimple, Republican; George S. Woodhull, Re- 

mblican; Edward W. Scudder, Democrat; 

Bennet Van Syckel, Democrat; David A. De- 

ne, Republican; Superintendent of Public 
hools, E. A. Apgar, Deuiograt 

The commissioners appointed by Governor 
Parker, in April, to draft amendments to the 
State constitution, assembled in Trenton, July 
8th. Of those originally selected, Chancellor 
Zabriskie had died, and Ohief-Justice Mercer 
Beasley, Martin Ryerson, and Chancellor Run- 
yon, had resigned. The vacancies thereby 
caused having been filled, the commissioners 
were as follows: District I., Benjamin F. 
Cooper, Samuel H. Gray; District IL, Phile- 
mon Dickenson, John O. Ten Eyck; District 
TIL, Robert 8. Green, John F. Babcock; Dis- 
trict IV., Joseph Thompson, Jacob L. Swayze; 
District V., iiedaton W. Cutler, Benjamin 
Buckley ; District VI., John W. Taylor, George 
Ferris; District VII, D. 8. Gregory, Robert 
Gilchrist. Ex-United States Senator Ten Eyck 
was elected president. The labors of the com- 
mission were concluded on the 28d of Decem- 
ber, when the report of the committee on final 
revision was submitted and adopted. 

The portion of the first article, relating to 
the taking of private property for public ase, 
as amended, declares that private property 
shall not be taken for public use without just 
compensation, property-owners having the 
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right of tricl by jury, and that when property 
is taken by any incorporated company no de- 
duction from the compensation shall be made 
for benefits to the property. Paragraph 20 
declares that no county, city, borough, town, 
township, or village, shall give any money or 
property, or loan its money or credit to, any 
individual, association, or corporation, or be- 
come security for or be the owner of any 
stock or bonds of any association or corpora- 
tion; also that they shall not incur any in- 
debtedness, or impose any tax, except for State, 
county, city, township, or village purpose. The 
debt of counties is limited to two per cent. of 
the valuation of their taxable property, and 
that of towns, boroughs, and townships, to 
four per cent.; the debt.of cities is limited to 
eight per cent., except for water-supplies. 
Paragraph 21 provides that “no donation of 
land, or appropriation of money, shall be made 
by the State, or any municipal corporation, to 
any society, association, or corporation what- 
ever.” 

In the article defining who shall be entitled 
to vote, the word “ white” is stricken out, and 
it is declared that no elector in the actual mili- 
tary service of the State, or the United States, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of ab- 
sence from his election district, and it is pro- 
vided that persons convicted of bribery in 
legislation may be deprived of the right to 
vote. 

The distribution of the powers of the gov- 
ernment remains unchanged. It is also pro- 
vided that all bills and joint resolutions, in- 
stead of simply being read three times in each 
House, shall. be printed before they are re- 
eeived or considered, and read throughout, 
section by section, on three several days, in 
each House, before the final passage, the read- 
ing of the title only never to be taken as the 
reading of the bill. The compensation of the 
members of the Senate and General Assembly 
is fixed at $500 as an annual salary, with a 
sum not exceeding $25 for incidental expenses. 
The provisions concerning the appointment of 
members of the Legislature to civil office have 
been amended by the following substitute: 
“No member of the Legislature shall receive 
any civil appointment within this State or to 
the Senate of the United States from the Gov- 
ernor, the Governor and the Senate, or from 
the Legislature.” 

The provision relating to appropriations for 
public schools is amended by adding clauses 
providing for the establishment by the Legis- 
lature of public schools for the instruction of 
all persons in the State between the ages of 
five and eighteen. 

The following new paragraphs were added 
to section 7 of Article IV.: 

12. No trust funds shall be invested in the bonds 
or stock of any private corporation, unless such in- 
vestment be authorized or directed in the instrument 
or by the person creating the trust. 

13. No act of the Legislature shall limit the 
amount to be recovered for injuries resulting in 
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death, or for injuries to person or property 5 and in 
case of death from such injuries, the right of action 
shall survive, and the Legislature shall prescribe for 
whose benefit such action shall be prosecuted. Nor 
shall any act prescribe any limitation of time within 
which suits may be brought against corporations for 
injuries to person or ig say / or for other causes 
different from that fixed by the general laws pre- 
scribing the time for the limitation of actions. 

14. No act of the Legislature shall take effect un- 
til the 4th day of July next after its passage, unless 
the Legislature shall, by a vote of two-thirds of all 
the members elected to each House, otherwise direct. 

15. The Legislature shall not Nesey private, local, 
or special laws, in any of the following enumerated 
eases, that is to say: Laying out, opening, altering, 
and working, ro: or highways; vacating any 

town-plot, street, alley, or public grounds; 

regulating the internal affairs of towns and counties; 
appointing local offices, or commissi to regulate 
municipal affairs ; yeegere 4 drawing, summoning, 
or impaneling grand or’ petit jurors; regulating the 
rate of interest on money; creating, increasing, or 
decreasing, the percen or allowance of public of- 
ficers during the term for which said officers were 
elected or appointed; changing the law of descent; 
granting to any corporation, association, or individ- 
ual, the right to lay down railroad tracks 3 provid- 
ages eb of venue in civil or criminal cases. 

he Legislature shall pass general laws providing 
for the cases enumerated in this paragraph, and for 
all other cases, which, in its judgment, may be pro- 
vided for by general laws. The Legislature shall 
pass no special act conferring corporate powers, 
they shal ay general laws under which corpora- 
tions may organized and corporate powers of 
every nature obtained, subject, nevertheless, to re- 
peal or alteration at the will of the Legislature. 

16. The Legislature may establish a court or 
courts, with —— jurisdiction, over all cases of 
condemnation of land and assessments for improve- 
ments. 

17. Property shall be assessed for taxes under 
general laws, and by uniform rules, according to its 
true value in money. No property of any kind, pro- 

by law, except that owned by the United 
States, the State, counties, townships, cities, towns. 
or boroughs, shall be exempt by law from its full 
share of all State, county, township, and city taxes 
and assessments, except burying-grounds and ceme- 
teries held by stock companies. No law shall be 
enacted or contract entered into by which the exer- 
cise of the power of taxation shall be restricted, im- 
aired, or impeded, The Legislature may provide 
y law for taking away from any person or per- 
sons, natural or artificial, now possessing, or entitled 
to the same, any right of exemption from taxation 
which cannot be revoked without compensation, and 
for paying to such person or persons a just compen- 
sation for the right so taken away, 


In section 8, paragraph 1 is so amended as 
to declare positively that every member of the 
Legislature shall take the oath of office, which 
is also amended by adding clauses affirming 
that the member has not paid or contributed 
any thing or made any promise in the nature 
of a bribe at the election at which he was 
elected, and that he has not and will not re- 
ceive any money or valuable thing from any 
sonree to control his vote or action as a mem- 
ber in any case. The paragraph is farther 
amended by adding a clause, after the one em- 
powering members-elect to administer to each 
other, declaring that any member refusing to 
take the oath shall forfeit his membership, and 
that any member convicted of falsely taking 
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the oath, or of having broken it, shal] be sub- 
“_ to the may provided ne 
and corrupt perjury. new paragraph, num- 
sorte gh le the form of an oath for every 
officer of the Legislature. 

The article defining the powers and duties 
of the Executive is so amended as to give the 
Governor the power to convene the 
alone instead of both Houses of the Legislature 
as at present. A two-thirds vote, instead of a 
majority, is required to pass a bill over the 
Governor’s veto. The Governor is empowered 
to object to one or more items in an appro- 
priation bill while approving of the others. An 
amendment is ee, providing that the Gov- 
ernor shall not be elected by the Legi to 
any State or United States office during the 
term for which he is elected Governor, 

A new section is also added, declaring that 
conviction of felony or otherwise infamous 
crime, or any official delinquency under the 
State laws, shall, after final judgment, vacate 
any office held by the convicted person, and a 
duly-authenticated record of the conviction 
and judgment shall be conclusive evidence of 
the forfeiture, and shall authorize competent 
authority to fill the vacancy. 

In regard to the judiciary, the present con- 
stitution provides that there shall be no more 
than tive judges of the Inferior Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in each county, one judge only for 
each county being appointed every year. The 
amendment provides that there be no 
more than two judges appointed in each county 
besides the justice of the Supreme who 
may be ez officio judge of the Common Pleas 
Court; the clause referring to the appoint- 
ment of one judge in each county every year is 
—e out, . ature at 

y an amendment to paragraph 1, on 
11, the judges of the Inferior Court of Com- 
mon Pleas are to be nominated by the Gov- 
ernor for the term of five ye and their 
salary, and those of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court and Chancellor, are not to be increased 
or diminished during their official term. By 
other amendments to section 2 the keeper and 
Inspectors of the State-prison are to be nomi- 
nated by the Governor; the Attorney-General 
is to hold office for three years, and sheriffs and 
coroners are to be chosen at the election for 
members of the General Assembly, and renew 
their bonds annually. It is also provided that 
“no law shall extend the term of any public 
officer, or increase or diminish his salary or 
emoluments, after his election or appointment.” 

The above constitute the most important 
of the proposed amendments. As amended, 
the constitution was to be submitted to the 
Legislature of 1874. 

Notwithstanding the large sums expended 
by New Jersey within the past few years in 

aying the war-debt, in enlarging the tol, 
in constructing another lunatic asylam, and im- 
proving other institutions, the State is in a 
prosperous financial condition. According to 
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the statement made by the Governor, the dis- 
bursements from the various State funds during 
the year ending October 31, 1873, amounted 
to $2,862,740.80; while the receipts, exceed- 
ing the disbursements by $71,594.29, amounted 
to $2,934,335.09. The balance in bank to the 
credit of all the funds at the end of the year, 
was $173,048. The disbursements were largely 
oe spoiling ——— out = the State fund 
on special appropriations. e@ payments of 
this character amounted to about $470,000, of 
which $383,000 were devoted to the erection 
of the new Lunatic Asylum and $57,000 to re- 
imburse the commissioners having charge of 
the State House extension, which had been 
advanced by them in former years. 

The State-debt, all of which was contracted 
during the late war, chiefly for the support of 
families of volunteers, is now about $2,600,000. 
This debt is represented by war bonds, of which 
about $100,000 will fall due annually. These 
bonds, as they mature, together with interest 
on the whole amount unpaid, will be extin- 
oe by a part of the money derived from 

@ yearly taxes, together with the income of 
the sinking fun © additional tax need be 
raised for this purpose. The present rate of 
assessment will serve to diminish the debt 
each year, causing thereby a gradual diminu- 
tion of the interest. There are now in the 
eg securities worth over $1,300,000. 
If to the securities in the State fund be 
added, it will be seen that the debt might at 
once be reduced to a small amount should the 
holders of the bonds that have not matured 
consent to accept payment and surrender them. 

The rate of the tax levy for State purposes 
has heretofore been only one mill, and is now 
but a mill and a half on the dollar. 

Nearly $2,500,000 were expended for free 
schools during the year. The number of chil- 
dren of school age was 286,444, of whom 179,- 
443 were enrolled in the public schools; 3,131 
teachers were employed, and the schools were 
open g the year, an average of nine months 
and thirteen days. Eight hundred and forty- 
five students received instruction during the 

ear in the Normal School at Trenton, and the 

‘armers’ ry School at Beverly; 45 
students uated from the former, all of 
whom are occupied in teaching. By virtue of 
the supplement to the act “ to establish Normal 
Schoo! boarding-houses,” passed at the last 
session of the Legislature, the trustees have 
purchased land for the purposes specified. 

The commission appointed in accordance 
with the act of the Legislature, passed in 
March, to examine into the condition of the 
deaf, and dumb, blind and feeble-minded in- 
habitants of the State, report that there are 
over 2,000 of these unfortunates, of whom 
about 700 are between the ages of eight and 
twenty-one, and that only about one-sixth 
of these children are enjoying educational 
advantages. One hund and twenty-five 
of these unfortunates are maintained and 
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educated by New Jersey, at institutions out of 
the State, at an annual cost of nearly $40,000. 
In urging the Legislature to provide ample ac- 
commodations for this class of the community, 
Governor Parker says: ‘‘ It isnot proposed to 
increase the taxes for the purpose of building 
the asylums we so much need, and with which 
almost every State is supplied. The indications 
are that large sums will soon be received for 
grants of lands under tidal waters. Why not ap- 
propriate the moneys hereafter received from 
that source to this important branch of edu- 
cation?” : 

On the 1st of November there were 653 in- 
mates of the Lunatic Asylum at Trenton, being 
153 more than the building was designed to ac- 
commodate. Besides these, it is estimated 
that there are at least 400 patients in the vari- 
ous counties of the State. Work on the new 
Lunatic Asylum, near Morristown, was recom- 
menced with the opening of spring, and has 
since progressed rapidly. Itis expected that 
the two wings will be completed during 1874. 
For carrying on the work on this’ structure an 
appropriation of $800,000 was recommended 
by the Governor in January, 1874. 

The militia of the State comprises 181,578 
persons of the legal age, of whom about 3,500 
are enrolled inthe uniform militia, including a 
large number of veterans of the late war. The 
expense during the year was $66,171, of which 
nearly $35,000 was for rent of armories, $8,000 
for encampments, and $7,000 fer camp and 
garrison equipage. Ten companies and two 
troops of cavalry were armed and equipped 
during 1873. 

The managers of the State-prison report 
876 new prisoners and the same number of 
releases by expiration of term, pardons, death, 
or escapes, leaving 558 inmates. Of these six 
are confined for life. Eighty-four of them 
come from New York. The earnings for the 
year were $90,386.56, and expenses $62,353.28, 
showing a net gain of $28,033.28. The total 
assets are $83,701.69, and the gain to the State 
since 1868 has been $310,000. The prisoners 
are now employed at shoe-making, and making 
cotton and woolen cloth, at seventy-five cents 
per day. The health of the convicts has been 
good, no epidemic or contagious disease having 
prevailed. Five died from consumption, and 
five were sent to the State Lunatic Asylum. 

NEW YORK. The receipts into the State 
Treasury of New York for the fiscal year end- 
ingeSeptember 80th, aside from the canal and 
school funds, amounted to $16,803,188,24, and 


the expenditures of the government with the 


same reservations footed up to $14,371,757.68, 
leaving a balance on hand of $2,431,450.61. 
Taking into consideration the full accounts of 
the Treasury, there appeared to be a deficiency 
of $9,897,212.58, but the balances of appropri- 
ations and unpaid taxes reduced the actual de- 
ficiency to $1,800,380.49. Counting the ap- 

arent deficiency as real, the debit of the 
mona at the end of the fiscal year amounted 
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to $24,655,098.20. The most important items 
of the expenses were $147,419 for the pay 
of officers and members of the Legislature 
$115,100.38 for contingent expenses of that 
body; $208,292.27 for printing; $421,851.79 
for the support of the militia and National 
Guard; $951,486.13 for the support of the 
State-prisons and transportation of criminals ; 
$102,483.79 for the i and of the Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb; $42,005.75 for the 
Institution for the Blind; $865,329.13 for 
Quarantine; and $92,463.69 for the support 
_ ofthe insane. The total expenditure for edu- 
cational purposes was $3,012,532.42, of which 
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$2,610,784.81 were the proceeds of a direct Fo 
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for the year was $2,129, of which 
$1,699,598,071 was for ar Yr ser $437,- 


102,315 for personal property. increase 
of valuation over that of the preceding year 
was $40,998,941. In 1863 the total valuation 


was $1,454,454,817, the increase in ten years 
being $675,171,569. The State tax in 1873 
amounted to $14,800,903.88; in 1872, $19,- 
580,882.80 ; in 1863, 7,272,274.08. The rate 
of taxation in 1868 was 5 mills on the dollar; 
in 1872, 9% mills; in 1878, . The tax for 


the past year was apportioned as follows: 


tax of 1} mills for common schools. A defal- Fes cabal Boating tod 


cation amounting to $304,957.91 was discov- 
ered in the Treasurer's office in September, 
which was traced to Charles H. Phelps, one 
of the clerks, He fled from the State, but was 


speedily apprehended and lodged in the jail ra 


at Albany, where he was waiting for trial at 
the end of the year, an indictment for larceny 
having been found against him. The amount 
of the State debt and sinking funds on the 
80th of September was as follows: 


Balance of Debts 
Balance of 

FUND. Debt, Sinking Funds, ents ae 4 
Fund| $3,938,526 40) $4,244,400 99)...........-.. 
Contingent.:.|_ S800 OO) | SIBT Si] STIR 8 
Canal......25. 11,852,880 00) 1,530,241 21) 9,822,638 79 
Bounty.......| 21,121,000 00, 9,790,072 24) 11,890,957 76 
Total... ...| $86,590,406 40 $15,594,901 05) $21,191,879 34 


The general fund debt sinking fund includes 
$1,500,000, received since the close of the fiscal 
year, and from the bounty debt sinking fund, 
the interest accrued to October 1, 1873, pay- 
able January 1, 1874, has been deducted. 

The entire funded debt of the State on 


tember 30, 1 after deducting unap- 
jed balances of s! funds, amount- 
C0 COLSr oc accede Cotes aenhotieekeassOonie $25,856,725 84 


On September 80, 1873, the entire fanded 
debt of the State, after a like deduction, 
BMOUNEA 60.00. oc0 ce sens esdecdesseccse 21,191,379 84 


Showing a reduction of the debt of.... $4,195,846 50 


This reduction of the State debt is apparent 
only—not real, as the redemptions of stock, 
which fell due in the year 1873, were provided 
for by new loans. The stock outstanding on 
the 30th of September, and to be hereafter 
redeemed, is therefore only a few hundred 
thousand dollars less than on the 30th of Se’ 
tember, 1872. The following amounts ofthe 
canal State debt fell due during the year: 


For schools. f ie 
% 
bes ang pace i enn > Fa | x 
Canal Comniisstoners, ! y ce tes of in- 
ve yo Rp ere 
BO sia etsy ob na iste tr 
Dobel: Leads Mas aris AVIS ale «+ 6 9-100 
The commission engaged in preparing amend- 
ments for the Sonatieationl during the winter of 


1872~73, sent a circular to the mayor of each 
city, the clerk of the Board of pathos of 
each county, the supervisors of each town, and 
the president of each village throughout the 
State, requesting a statement of the amount 


of the indebtedness of their tt rete cities, 
counties, towns, and villages, and the 2 im! stir) 
for which they were created. The ts of 
this investigation were recapitulated as fol- 
lows by the committee having the matter in 
charge: ; 

There have been issued by towns, cities, and vil- 

s of the State in aid of railroads and remaining 

unpaid, $26,919,662.09 ; for the p' of erect- 
ing public buildings, such as court-ho city and 
town halls, and school-buildings, $10,416, ; of 
the debt growing out of the recent civil war, there 
remains unpaid $26,934,966.19; bonds issued for 
roads, boulevards, streets, avenues, and . 
amount to yoy for water-works and 
apparatus, 335,383.79 ; for park, local improye- 
ments, and other ses, $84,052,655.08; making 
the aggregate bonded debtedness of counties, cities, 
towns, and vill of the State the enormous sum 
of mee pea 4 on > er anisy of oe = 

ersonal property of the § 084.1, ; 
Rhowing that aside from the debt af the State and 

ni tates, the pro of the people o! 
Btate is bonded for Ieoal pur 


York is $95,483,946.72. 


a bonded debt, and twenty-one counties have none. 


Total i cccveclsdies Mivedereeteces $5,150,100. 00 
The only contingent debt of the State is 
$68,000, incurred for the Long Island Rail- 
road, the interest of which is paid, and the 
payment of the principal provided for by the 


peer: 
The total valuation of property in the State 


the aggregate $1,931,645,392.46, making a percentage 
of county debt upon the valuation of nearly 2 per 
cent. e counties outside of New York have a 
county debt of $15,030,159.94. There are twenty- 
five cities in the State, the inde 

of which amounts to $137,589,609.84, exclusive of the 
county debt of New York, anda portion of the town- 
debt of Yonkers, which are debts upon those cities. 
The aggregate assessed valuation of the cities is 


{ 
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: 
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$1,497,894,469.20, showing a tage of 9%; per 
cent. upon the valuation of all cities in the Steve 
The city of Lockport has no bonded debt, but has a 
Hosting ak of $2,794.86. This is the’ only city 
bonded debt. The city of Poughkeepsie 
eat the has the largest amount of bonds f roportion to its 
uation, the debt being per cent. of the 
valuations; Oswego comes next, beng bonded to 
the extent of 21 per cent. of its valuations; while 
Binghamton and Utica are each bonded to the ex- 
tent of over 16 per cent; ti mae 15§ per cent., and 
the entire Property of to the extent of po OE we Die, 
17¥s ar Bt A ne  dncluin the .city and Total: debby: :250.0c56:5<02scceces $11,852,880 
in is bonded 108 por 10% ner cant. ay pean The average rate of interest on this debt is 
towns in the S bonded. and 517 not bonded. 5.9 per cent. These stocks were, on Septem- 
Fri to gusts pert teevs ‘of those towns amounts ber 80, 18738, held as follows, viz. : 


81.83. The annual valuation of the towns th ti 
bonded ainounts to $325.292,283.16—equal to Tt per fa fa the Ualed Binatone MT 80200 OD 
cent upon the entire assessed ' valuations of the towns ; Pe bac Seg 
bonded. ‘here are sixty-six rh i which havea Rt Aan Tape Lele hnete pel baronet $11,241,420 00 


bonded debt, the of which is $2,204,700.09, 
There are one hoeed and -five villages which The annual interest on the stock debt, 
Sein be bonded ed debt, and in ost every instance under art. 7, sec. 8, of the constitu- 


Gone de este. sna x. end. eden. $555,800 00 
is accompanied with a 4, fe x 
statement ne vee r forbids the issuing of Sees Df etinatng on maine 
bonds. Thirty-five willages did not respond. per cent. premium.........0......eeeeee+ 49,977 00 
The canal system of this State constitutes an ieee artnet eed pred $605,277 00 
important link in the line of transportation ‘The tolls collected for the year ending Sep- 
from the West to the seaboard, and its man- pany oy 20, 1 mg See oage ge 8 $8,060,828 89 
agement is one of the important interests of "hey were mune September 80, 187%, os 67 
the government. The financial condition of j 
this department is also a topic of continual p,, A Salling off of... ose Seach SORT AS 
discussion. The canal debt on the 80th of ~ ending September 90, 1972, were... $3,078,247 96 
September was as follows: eae re year ending September 80, 1873, pelea 
Tngun under art. 7, sec. 1, of conetita. ERY WOkCaes ve nvsuveenerersssersssnriness ,082,452 04 
Rocesthenedsades cckvavaniacdsliceteets $1,106,420 00 An increase Of.....02.6....00eceeee0es $4,204 08 
PR under of constitu- ms 
Soe roe geheehgeamentomne OBA 9 td karemebnmerar er Oe 
i Rear ese ier a 875, 
Incurred Se ee her ni Aeaieamen TOE, te e year ending September di 1878, 
Hideo dds Veai sues as de cov seeatede SIPs p they WEF6......ccccccecessccsccsseseseee  1(459,165 24 
Re ctecate atte io son ocond s $11,241,420 00 Dfalling ah... ke Ga 
an sinking fands, Septem for th ding Se 
ee Pee ea Re amend 
be For the year ending September 80, 1873, 
nag eh +«» $1,086,340 29 PROV WOTG, 0h 3.055 25s cannsvie cstb aa iteis vans _ 1,628,286 80 
Under see. th, art. 7. An increase Of............cceeceesees $420,715 45 
romeo tonearm —_—_—. The following statement gives the receipts 
Debt unprovided for...........-+++--++++ - $9,522,035 79 and expenditures of each of the canals for the 
The certificates of debt mature as follows: —year: 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
ALS, Income. 
yrs Ordinary Repairs, irs—New Work Total. 
110,601 49 | $749,977 03 $967,175 89 | $1,717,152 42 
iy 153,417 86 284,077 87 ' 797,460 32 
88,428 13 93,938 81 880 58 172,819 39 
22,481 11 27,143 48 6,921 81,064 54 
8,664 38 87,016 59 15,077 05 52,098 64 
4,061 22 42/213 12 5297 47 187,510 59 
A988 | RS) eS) Se8 
“Lapecg deh rt mats bs TOO 00 ‘500 00 
ee 63 78 63 8 
OT | esa ma chanea lade core. sexta by ncaser ce eee 
181 48 i i 
228 61 x E 
$3,021,527 78 | $1,873,966 19 | $1,823,585 58 | $3,197,551 77 
rsem M1 canals in excess of all income.........+++.+-ssceeeeeesees RS 028 99 
Total ome in pooh disbursements for ordinary repairs... .....-.+.seseeeeeeee 1,647;561 59 


The following table shows the profit or loss in operating the several canals since 1846, and 
the total cost of construction of each of the canals up to September 30, 1872: 
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Chemung Canal........ 


Oneida River Improvement.. 
Seneca River Towing-path... 
Cuyrige Tintets son. ssc cnc seeccnceconcpes 


, T 
Net 


one 


The canal system has a lineal length of 900 
miles, of which 852 are comprised in the Erie 
canal. The value of the property transported 
on all the New York canals since they were 
opened amounts in the aggregate to $7,000,- 
000,000. During the year up to December 
6th the total amount of grain and flour, 
reckoning a barrel of flour as equivalent to 
five bushels of grain, delivered at the lake- 
ports was, 186,798,828 bushels; at New York, 
86,581,674 bushels; at the seaboard ports, 
163,579,511 bushels; the amount delivered at 
tide-water by the Erie & Champlain Canals 
was 49,264,700 bushels. Among the constitu- 
tional amendments proposed by the commis- 
sion, and yet to be acted upon by the 
people, is one removing the restriction against 
selling, leasing, or otherwise disposing of the 
Ohenango Canal, the Chemung Canal, and those 
which connect it with the Erie, and with Oa- 
yuga Lake, and the Genesee Valley Canal, as 
these are no longer considered an essential 
part of the system. Another proposed amend- 
ment provides for funding the canal debt, and 
that part of the general fund debt charged on 
the canals. If this amendment is ratitied, the 
Commissioners of the Canal Fund will be 
authorized to borrow on the credit of the State 
such sums as may be necessary to pay and 
cancel the debt now charged on the canals as 
the same shall fall due, by the issue and sale of 
bonds or certificates of stock having forty 
years to run from their date, bearing interest 
at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, payable 
semi-annually, for the payment of the prin- 
cipal, whereof at maturity a sinking fand of 
1 percent. per annum shall be established; 
and the Canal Board will be directed to fix 
the tolls of the canals at rates sufficing, as near 
as ae be, to provide only for said sinki 
fund the interest on the debt so created, an 
the expenses of collection, superintendence and 
keeping the canals in repair. 

A prize of $100,000 has been offered by the 
State for a canal-boat propelled by steam, 
which should attain a apeed of not less than 
three miles an hour, 


A trial-trip was made tak 


during the season from Syracuse to Albany, a 
distance of 41 miles, for boats compet for 
the prize. A portion of the way one of the 
boats made as high as 3} miles an hour, but 
on the whole, the requirements of the law 
offering the prize were not attained, and no 
"Tha olaking find net Apart wh plodaga 
es set apart an ed for 
the payment of the interest and redemption of 
the principal of the State debt amonnts nom- 
inally to $15,594,901.05, but in point of fact 
nearly two-thirds of this amount has been used 
up in defraying the current of the 
government, in direct violation of the con- 
stitution, Up to the 26th of January, 1874, 
there had been assessed and should have been 
nad into the Treasury to the credit of the 
ounty Debt Sinking Fund alone the sum of 
$9,790,072.24. There was in point of fact in- 
vested at that time t& its credit the sum of 
$2,772,444.09; of which amount $2,220,200 
was invested during the year 1873, leaving a 
balance to be invested when the same is re- 
ceived into the Treasury from taxes assessed 
and not yet paid, as of January 1, 1874, of 
$7,017,628.15 ; add to this the amount due the 
General Fund Debt Sinking Fund already paid 
into the Treasury, and expended in anticipation 
of the taxes, as above stated, $3,988,526.40; 
making the total amount due to these Sinking 
Funds, and not yet invested, $11,006,154.55. _ 

A tax of 34 mills was authorized in 1872 to 
meet the deficiencies of the Treasury. This 
should produce over $7,000,000, bat $4,600,- 
000 remains uncollected. There is also un 
of the general tax of the same year $1,500,- 
000; there has been anticipated in the payment 
of various appropriations of the tax authorized 
in 1878, $1,900,000, and thus the deficiency in 
the Treasury still to be made good by taxation 
is $1,500,000. 

On the 6th of May a decision was rendered 
by the Court of Appeals, declaring the de- 
ficiency tax act of 1872 unconstitutional, The 
court declared : 

No law authorizing a debt to be contracted can 
¢ effect until assented to by the people, and but 


~ 
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one law for that purpose can be submitted at the 
same general election, or within three months of 
its passage, and the debt to be created must be for 
some single work or object to be distinetly speci- 
fied in the law. * * The design of the Con- 
stitution was that the — purpose of the debt 
should be in the act, that the islature 
and the people who were to vote upon it could 
read it there, and a departure from the letter of 
the provision may frustrate its intent. It is true 
here the appropriations and the authority for the 
debt are in the same act, so that the law is not ob- 
_ noxious to the objection that would exist if they 
were in acts. But the difficulty remains 
that notwi ding the form of the second section 
the “work or object” for which the debt is au- 
thorized is not a single work or object; neither 
are the objects defined or capable of being ascer- 
tained from the act itself. * * The act is clearly 
violative of the constitution, so far as it authorizes 
the creation of a debt, and this is the ground upon 
which it should be declared void, as the und 
which best 2 rhesadens the constitution in its in- 
tegrity, and does not make the validity of the law to 
depend on the accidental submission of a constitu- 
tional amendment to the people at the same time. 
But the whole theory of the act is entirely sub- 
versive of the constitution. It proceeds upon the 
assumption that a State debt may be cre and 
exist outside of the conslitution, either by act of 
the lature, or the acts of the administrative or 
executive officers and agents of the State. * * * 
A debt of six millions of dollars, or liabilities to that 
amount, and resting as a burden oom the people, 
resulting from the acts of the Iegislature, and the 
agents and officers of the State, is an impossibility, 
for the reason that it is absolutely prohibited, and 
any attempt to create such debt or incur such lia- 
bility is a nullity. There can be no ote | debt 
under the present constitution, neither can a debt be 
created by making appropriations and directing ex- 
penditures in excess of taxes levied and means 
provided. Could the constitution und the interest 
of the people, in hid ig be thus easily cir- 
cumyented and frustrated, that instrument would be 
of little value. The fallacy that there is or can be 
a floating debt, or a debt created in the discretion 
Legislature by excessive app riations, and 
‘oun 


tion of this 

money under the pretense of relieving the Treasury 

and preserving the credit of the State. Neither the 

, nor the officers and agents of the State, 

or alleombined, can create a debt or incur an obliga- 

tion for or in behalf of the State, except to the 

amount and in the manner provided for in the con- 

stitution. * * * As there was no valid law 

authorizing a debt to be contracted, there was no 

wile submisson of any question to the people, and 

this view is decisive of the ingenious position taken 

by the counsel for the appellant, that it was the 

vote and not the effect of the vote that de- 

ed the question, whether the law Soponiag ie 

tax should take effect. The law being a nullity, 
it was as no law in all its parts and provisions. 


On the 1st of October, eighty banks were 
doing business under the laws of the State. 
During the fiscal year, circulating notes to the 
amount of $20,972 were destroyed by the Bank 
Department. One hundred and fifteen banks 
were credited with lost circulation to the 
amount, in all, of $480,918, the time for re- 
deeming the same, after the usual legal notice, 
having expired. The amount of circulation out- 
sanding, including that of incorporated banks, 
banking associations, and individual bankers, 
was, on the Ist October last, $1,400,116.50. 
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Of this amount, the sum of $666,240 was se- 
cured by deposits of cash, stocks, or stocks and 
mortgages. The residue, being circulation is- 
sued prior to the passage of the general bank- 
ing law, is not secured by any deposit in the 
Bank Department. There were forty-one 
banks incorporated prior to the enactment of 
the general banking law that had not, on the 
22d of May last, the date of an act to provide 
for their final closing, taken any steps toward 
such closing. Twelve of these have since given 
notice of final closing under the provisions of 
that act. During the fiscal year one bank dis- 
continued business, and thirteen were organ- 
ized ; eleven of which commenced business. Six 
of these latter were changed from banks organ- 
ized under the national banking laws. Condi- 
tion of the banks in the State, September 18: 


Capital ee 

Loans and disconn +» 1,078,544 00 

Due depositors.......-..+-2++0200+ 70,783,491 00 
Total resources...........+0+05- $116,536,734 00 


There were, on the 1st of July last, one hun- 
dred and fifty-two sayings-banks reporting to 
the Bank Department, with assets aggregating 
$314,755,770. The increase in assets durin: 
the six months ended July 1, 1873, amounte 
to $9,425,489. The number of persons having 
deposits in these institutions was, according to 
the number of open accounts on the Ist day of 
January, 1878, 822,642, being an increase of 
45,942 depositors during the year then ended. 

The number of insurance companies subject 

_to the supervision of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, on the 81st day of December, was 271, 
as follows: 

New York joint-stock fire insurance companies 
New York mutual insurance companics... 
New York marine insurance companies. 
New York life insurance companies..... 
Fire insurance companies of other States..... 
Life insurance companies of other States..... 
Casualty insurance companies of other States. 
Foreign insurance companies 

Total 

The total amount of stocks and mortgages 
held by the department for the protection of 
policy-holders of life and casualty insurance 
companies of the State, and of foreign insur- 
ance companies doing business within it, was 
$6,840,046. “ei 

The following statement shows the condition 
of the pubic schools and the operation of the 
common-school system for the year ending 
September 80, 1878: 


BeSS8cnu8 


Preeeeeee er eer errr eee r eee ee 
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September 30, 1872 
Total expenditires for the year.... 
v1 teach 


‘8’ wages.. 
Amount paid for school-houses, repairs. 
ran ll og Hae ca gna ceecesees $1,991,982 82 
Estimated Mote! of school-houses and sites, ene a 
‘otal ber of school-honses........++++ a 
Number of districts (exclusive of cities)... 11,825 
Number of teachere employed at the same 
time for the full legal term of school 18,268 
29,491 
BCNOOIB... 62 ses ce eeceereeeeenseeeessreees 1,030,360 
Number of pupils attending the normal 
BCHOOIS,......c cece vecscececeresssvsesees 6,535 
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Number of children of school age attend- 


ing private schools.......+-.--+-+++2+ «+ 130,096 
Number of volumes in school-district libra- 

KIOB. os nkist sus ceddaropedels demeatecsbese 858,315 
Number of persons in the State between 

the ages of five and twenty-one years.... 1,545,260 


The number of colleges in the State is as fol- 
lows: Literary, 22; medical, 13; law-schools, 5, 
The State Library now contains 90,844 vol- 
umes, 2,800 of which were added during the 


ear, 

* There are, in the State Asylums for the In- 
sane, something less than 1,600 patients; about 
600 of whom are in the Utica Asylum, nearly 
800 in the Willard Asylum at Ovid, and about 
200 in the Hudson River State Hospital, at 
Poughkeepsie. There are believed to be fully 
as many otherwise provided for or not pro- 
vided for at all, The original estimated cost 
of the Hudson River Hospital was less than 
$800,000, and it was expected to accommo- 
date 600 patients. Already over $1,100,000 
has been expended on it, and it accommo- 
dates only 200. The cost of the asylum 
at Buffalo was estimated at $600,000; over 
$500,000 has been spent on it, and $300,000 
more will be required before it is ready for any 
patients, Each of these institutions will cost 
about $3,000,000 when finished. The new 
asylum at Middletown will be ready for use 
during 1874. It is to consist of detached build- 
ings to which additions may be made as re- 
quired. That now in progress of completion 
will cost $240,000. The asylum at Utica which 
was built over thirty-six years ago, and has 
cost up to this time for construction and main- 
tenance $1,200,000 accommodates 600 patients. 
The institution at Ovid, which accommodates 
800 patients, cost less than $1,000,000. The 
Idiot Asylum at Syracuse cost $125,000, and 
accommodates 200 inmates. The House of 
Refuge at Rochester cost $165,000, and ac- 
commodates 530 inmates. 

On the 80th of September there were 3,025 
convicts in the State-prisons; 1,354 at Sing 
Sing, 1,104 at Auburn, and 567 at Clinton. The 
following statement shows the expenditures 
and earnings of each of the prisons for the 
year ending September 30, 1873: 


Advances Received 
NAME. from th from Buen of 
rr 4 Faring... | Expenditures. 
‘$213,178 72 ($128,214 78 | $84,963 94 
«+»| 331,480 66 | 129,095 61 | 202,885 05 
| 872,856 74 | 96,896 68 | 275,970 06 
err ysis ya oe $3,970 91 
$917,516 12 $354,197 07 ($507,289 06 


The Clinton Prison report shows items of 
stock on hand, and unpaid accounts for the 
last fiscal year, amounting to $153,048.42, and 
that }: Sing Sing $31,000.38 of unpaid ac- 
counts. 


All the prisons are overcrowded, and there 
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is need of farther provision for the confinement 
of convicts. There are now 680 convicts se- 

confined in the Albany Penitentiary, 
and institution pays a large revenue to the 
county. The building cost less than $200,000, 
There has been paid from the Treasury on ac- 
count of the Elmira Reformatory, the sum of 
$451,811.06, and it is raised but little above 
the foundation-walls. ; 

The construction of the new Capitol has ad- 
vanced only so far as the first story. The ori- 
ginal estimate placed its cost at $4,000,000, and 
already $4,961,620 has been expended on it. 
It is now thought that its whole cost will not 
fall short of $15,000,000. 

The number of immigrants who arrived at 
New York during the year was 266,010, against 
294,581 in 1872. 

F Sa emited fash ru from eG Onon Salt 
p i i e last year, 
Was 7,959,179, bushels—less by 40,627 bushels 
than the production of the preceding year. The 
net revenue from this source was $21,765.75, 


showing a falling off as compared with the 
preceding year of $12,858.87. 
The National G consists of 8 divisions 


and 20 brigades, distributed as follows, viz.: 
One regiment, 1 battalion, and 9 separate 
of cavalry; 12 batteries of artillery, 31 
ments, 12 battalions, and 3 detached compa- 
nies of infantry, making an force of 
23,360. During the year two regiments of in- 
fantry have been disbanded and mustered out 
of service, six regiments of infantry have been 
reduced to battalions, and one regiment has 
been cannes 2 abi oe arsenals, bet had be- 
come entirely useless, have been sold, produ 
$25,550, of which $22,850 have been paid oe 
the Treasury, and $2,700 refunded to the vil- 
lage of Dunkirk and the city of Ogdensburg, © 
from which the sites of two of the buildings 
wth eed f th yp hich 
e annual session of the ture, Ww: 
opened at Albany on the 1st Monday in Jan- 
uary, was brought toa close on the 80th of 
May. The whole number of bills 
both Houses was 1,017, of which 
a private or local character. Ve 
the remaining 184 have any general interest. 
During the last ten days of the session 352 bills 
were sent to the Governor for his signatare, 
Of the whole number passed 147 failed to re- 
ceive the Executive approval. Much time was 
spent in the consideration of a new charter for 
the city of New York, which, after elaborate 
discussion before committees and in the two 
Houses, and a socapiets transformation by 
amendment, was finally defeated. Much time 
was also given to the subject of regulating the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. A bill was sub- 
mitted in the House, providing for what is 
known as “local option.” It was entitled “ An 
act to enable the legal voters of any town or 
city to determine by ballot whether the sale, 
giving away, or suffering to be exposed, sold, 
or given away therein, of in liquors, 


were of 
few of 


- beverage, which ean by possibility 
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shall be prohibited, and to regulate the sale for 
medicinal, mechanical, chemical, or sacramental 
use, and so provide for the enforcement of this 
act.” This bill was vetoed by the -Governor 
on the 20th of May. In giving his reasons for 
withholding his signatnre, Governor Dix said: 
lf ame Se cane Bae 
ion, a8 @ mai ° ciple an: 3 an 
have never doubted the ae ord of ating such 
measures of legislation as are needed to secure the 
result. It lies in the direction of popular liberty— 
of the right of the people to their local af- 
fairs in such manner as they deem essential to their 
welfare. My chief objection to the bill is that it con- 
tains a limitation of this principle. It leaves to the 
people of the several cities and towns only a partial 
and option in deciding what it shall be 
lawful to drink within their respective municipal 
limits. It compels them to prohibit absolutely, or 
y, to uccept by declining to prohibit eve 
toxicate. It 


its them to ress their wishes on a single 
proposition, but precludes such an expression on any 
other. It says to them in substance: If you wish to 


prohibit the use of ardent spirits within your limits, 
you must prohibit ale, beer, and cider, also; for 
these bave, by a decision of the Court of Appeals, 
been classed with jtecionting liquors. If, on the 
other hand, you wish the inhabitants of your town or 
city to have the privilege of drinking beer or cider, 
you cannot have it unless you make the use of ardent 
spirits equally free from restriction, You must pro- 
hibit all or none: you cannot have the one without 
the other, * * * The bill, therefore, while profess- 
ing to leave to the people the largest liberty in this 
respect, restricts them to the narrowest; they are not 

i to have achoice as to what beverages it 
shall be lawful to use within their respective bounda- 
ries, The bill is framed in the interest of restric- 
tion, and not of freedom of choice. I deem this nar- 
row view of the subject exceedingly unwise. A 
wide difference of opinion prevails among the people 
of the State in regard to the iety of distinguish- 
ing between ardent spirits and lighter beverages, 
some of which do not intoxicate unless taken in un- 
comfortable quantities, and which, in countries where 
they are in general use, have proved a restraint 
upon the consumption of spirituous liquors, and, to 
a great extent, a safeguard against the revalence of 
intemperance. I donot assume to decide which class 
of thinkers has the right side of the question. But 
a just toleration of the freedom of opinion ought to 
restrain the advocates of either from attempting to 
maintain their position by compulsion. It is in this 
' that I deem the provisions of the bill indefen- 


This action of the Governor gave rise to 
some rather violent animadversions in the 
House, but the attempt to pass the bill over 
his veto failed, the vote standing 2 yeas to 60 
nays. A motion to recommit with instruc- 
tions to exempt lager beer from its operation 
was lost by a vote of 42 to 78. 

An act known as “ the Civil Rights Bill ” was 

on the 9th of April. It provides that 
‘no citizen of this State shall by reason of 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude, 
be excepted or excluded from the full and equal 
enjoyment of any accommodation, advantage, 
facility, or privilege, furnished by * * * li- 
censed owners, managers, or lessees, of thea- 
tres, or other places of amusements,” etc. An 
act amending the law in relation to the crime 
of murder makes it impossible to convict of 
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murder, in the first degree, unlessthere is clear 
roof of a deliberate and premeditated design. 
t has been claimed that the effect of this law is 
virtually to abolish the death-penalty. It 
makes murder in the second degree homicide 
intentionally committed, but without delibera- 
tion or premeditation, and the penalty is im- 
prisonment for lite. In two cases, tried since 
the law went into operation, in the city of 
New York, in which the homicide was appar- 
ently intentional, verdicts were rendered of 
nianslaughter in the third degree. 

Among the other bills passed was one re- 
moving from office the police justices in the 
city of New York, who were elected by the 
people, and authorizing the mayor to fill their 
places by appointment; and an act to regulate 
the rate of interest and prevent usury. This 
latter act repeals the old usury law, and makes 
the penalty for contracting for a higher rate 
of interest than seven per cent. a forfeiture of 
the interest only instead of the whole amount 
of the debt. The question of granting the 
privilege of voting to “‘tax-paying female citi- 
zens” was referred to the Judiciary Committee 
in the Senate, with instructions to report an 
amendment to the constitution, but nothing 
was done. ; 

The commission appointed to prepare and 
submit to the Legislature such amendments to 
the constitution of the State as they might 
deem expedient, held sessions at Albany dur- 
ing the winter of 1872-73, and finally com- 
pleted their work on the 14th of March. The 
report of the commission embodying the pro- 

changes was immediately transmitted to 
the Legislature. No change was made in Ar- 
ticle I. In section 1 of Article II. the dis- 
crimination against colored citizens was re- 
moved. Section 2 provides against bribery at 
elections as follows: 

Sxorion 2. No person shall receive, expect, or offer 
to receive or pay, offer ball sarang ng to pay, contribute 
offer or promise to contribute to another, to be paid 
or used, any money or other valuable thing, as a 
compensation or reward for the giving or wit hold- 
ing a vote at an election, or who shall make any 
promise to influence the Fiving or withholding of 
ay Eas vote, or who shall make or become aleeetiy 
or indirectly interested in any bet or wager depend- 
ing upon the result of any election, shall vote at such 
election; and upon challenge for such cause, the 
person so challenged, before the inspectors or other 
officers authorized for that purpose receive his vote, 
shall swear or affirm before such inspectors or other 
officers that he has notreceived or offered, does not 
expect to receive, has not paid, offered or promised 
to pay, contributed, offered or tet to contrib- 
ute to another, to be paid or tsed, any money or oth- 
er valuable thing as a compensation or reward for 
the giving or withholding a vote at. such election, 
and has not made any promise to influence the giv- 
ing or withholding of any such vote, nor made or 
become directly or indirectly interested in any bet 
or wager depending upon the result of such election. 
The Legislature at the session thereof next after the 
adoption of this section, shall, and from time to time 
thereafter may, enact laws excluding from the right 
of suffrage all persons convicted of bribery or any 
infamous crime. 


In Article III. the organization of the Legis- 
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lature was materially changed, and the com- 
nsation of members fixed at $1,000 a year, 
bat the Legislature in considering the amend- 
ments restored the old provisions regarding 
organization, and fixed the salaries at $1,500. 
ection 8 is amended by rendering those 
ineligible to the Legislature who are at the 
time of the election, or have been within one 
hundred days prior thereto, members of Con- 
gress or civil or military officers under the 
nited States, or officers under a city govern- 
ment. Section 15 provides that no private 
or local law shall embrace more than one sub- 
ject, which shall be named in the title; and 
that no law shall be revived or amended by 
reference to its title only, but the act revived 
or the section amended shall be inserted at 
length. Also, that no general law shall em- 
brace any provision of a private or local char- 
acter. Section 17, changing the method of 
considering bills, was stricken out by the 
Legislature, as was also section 18, providing 
that no private, moe, or local bill shall be 
introduced after the first sixty days of a session 
without the consent of three-fourths of the 
members. Section 19 prohibitsspecial and local 
bills, in certain specified cases, and requires the 
enactment of general laws covering these cases. 
Other changes in the article make a three-fifths 
vote necessary for the passage of all laws im- 
ing taxes or creating debt, and forbid the 
Leialatare, and common councils of cities, 
and supervisors of counties, to grant extra 
compensation to any officer or agent for his 
services, Article IV., as amended, changes 
the official term of the Governor and Lieuten- 
ant-Governor to three years, provides that the 
Governor shall receive an annual salary of 
$10,000, and the use of a furnished residence; 
that the Lieutenant-Governor shall receive a 
salary of $4,000; that it shall require a two- 
thirds vote of all the members elected in each 
branch of the Legislature to pass an act over 
the Governor's veto; that no bill shall become 
a law after the adjournment of the Legislature 
unless approved by the Governor within thirty 
days; that the Governor may veto particular 
items in an nt gy bill without veto- 
ing the entire bill. The only modification 
afterward made by the Legislature to these 
amendments was to put the salary of the 
Lieutenant-Governor at $5,000 a year. Arti- 
cle V. provides that the Controller shall be 
elected at the same time, and for the same term 
as the Governor, and receive $6,000 a year, 
The Secretary of State, Attorney-General, and 
State Engineer, are to be appointed by the 
Governor, and hold office until the expiration 
of his term, A Superintendent of State-prisons 
is to be appointed by the Governor for a term 
of five years, to have control of the prisons, 
and perform the duties now imposed on the 
State-prison Inspectors. The Treasurer is to be 
chosen by the Legislature in joint convention for 
a term of three years. The Controller, Secre- 
tary of State, Attorney-General, Treasurer, and 
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State Engineer, and Surveyor, constitute the 
Gooletene of the Land-Office. ‘The office 
of commissioner of the canal-fund is abolished, 
and his duties transferred to the Controller, 
A Superintendent of Public Works is to be 
rig by the Governor, and added also to 

e Canal Board as now constituted. He is 
authorized to appoint three assistants, and is 
charged with the execution of all laws —— 
to the repairs, navigation, construction, an 
improvement of the the canal commis- 
rip ba oer payee hen 
ing, , measuring, an mer- 
chandise, are abolished. The Legislature, in 
considering the amendments to this article, 
made the office of Secretary of State elective, 
and added the Lieutenant-Governor to the 
Commissioners of the Land Office. Article 
VI. was amended in the eighteenth section 
only wherein is inserted a provision that judi- 

officers of courts, not of record, in cities 
having a population of not less than three 
hundred thousand, shall be appointed by the 
Governor. 

Article VII. is amended as follows: To sec- 
tion 3 is added a provision that no extra com- 
pensation shall be made to contractor, but 
the Canal Board may, upon the application of 
a contractor, annul the contract where cause 
is shown. Section 6 limits the canals that may 
not be sold to the Erie, Oswego, } 
Cayuga, and Seneca, and the thereon 
to the gross receipts of the previous year. 
Sections 18 and 14 are transferred to Article 
IIL., and in their place are provisions that the 
sinking funds for the canal debt shall be sepa- 
rately kept and safely invested, and not used 
for other pur ; and that the statute of 
Ears shall apply to demands against the 

tate. ; 

Three additional articles were proposed. 
The first of these, to be known as Article XV., 
related to the government of cities, and was 
stricken out by the Legi re. Article XVI. 
has reference to official corruption. 

Article XVII. simply provides that these 
amendments shall be in force from the 15th of 
January following the election at which they 
are ratified. The amendments must receive 
the sanction of the Legislature of 1874 before 
being submitted to a popular vote. 

A case was decided in the ip see Oourt 
of New York City in June, which gave Mrs, 
Avery D. Putnam a verdict of $5,000 against 
a horse-railroad company, because her husband 
— pion a ive —— heptane its — 

n ap was taken, an ‘ebruary, 1874, 
the Court of Appeals reversed the decision, 
holding that the company was not liable so 
long as its servants were not appealed to, to 
remove the drunken man from the car. 
decision was rendered by Judge Ward Hunt, 
affecting the right of women to vote. Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, of Rochester, had secured 
the registration of her name and voted, claim- 
ing the right under the fourteenth amendment 
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of the Federal Constitution. She was prose- 
cuted for illegal voting, and Judge Hunt de- 
cided that she possessed no such right, and 
fined her $50. 

A commission, appointed by the Legislature 
and headed by ex-Governor Horatio Seymour, 
to inquire into the expediency of setting apart 
the district known as the Adirondack region as 
a State Park, has reported favorably on the 
subject, but the matter has not yet been con- 
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sidered by the Legislature. This district in- 
cludes some 834,480 acres in Lewis, Essex, 
Clinton, Franklin, St. Lawrence, Herkimer, 
and Hamilton Counties, and is a favorite resort 
of hunters, fishermen, and seekers after invig- 
orating out-door adventure. 

A convention in the interests of cheap trans- 
portation was held in New York City on the 
ith of May, at which delegates were present 
from all parts of the country. Its purposes 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE OVER THE EAST 


were fully set forth in the following resolu- 
tions which were adopted after considerable 
discussion : 


Whereas, The productive industries of the United 
States—plantation and farm, mine and factory, com- 
mercial and mereantile—are not only the sources of 
all our national and individual wealth, but also the 
elements on which our very national and individual 
existence depends ; and— 

, All material products are the fruits of 
labor and capital, and as neither labor nor capital 
will continue actively employed without an equiva- 
lent measurably just; and— 

Whereas, Great national industries are only sus- 
tained and prospered by the interchange of the prod- 
ucts of one section of country for those of another; 
and— 

Whereas, The existing rates of transportation for 
the varied products of the Union, from one part of the 
country to another, and to foreign countries, as well 
as the transit cost of the commodities required in ex- 
change, are in many instances injurious, and to cer- 
tain interests absolutely destructive, arising, in part, 
at least, from an insufficiency of avenues ; and— 

Whereas, The great material want of the nation to- 
day is relief from the present rates of transit on 
American products : therefore— 

Resolved, That the duty of the hour, and the mis- 
sion of this association is to obtain from Congress 
and the several State Legislatures such legislation as 
may be necessary to control and limit by 5 re within 
ee constitutional and legitimate limits, the rates 
and charges of existing lines of transportation ; to in- 
crease, where practicable, the capacity of our present 
water-ways, and to add such new avenues, both water 
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and rail, as our immensely-increased internal com- 
merce demands ; so that the producer may be fairly 
rewarded for his honest toil, the consumer have cheap 
products, and our almost limitless wr borg find for- 
eign markets, at rates to compete with the world. 

Lesolwed, That the cheap transportation, both of 
persons and property, being most conducive to the 
free movement of the people, and the widest inter- 
change and consumption of the products of the dif- 
ferent parts of the Union, is essential to the welfare 
and prosperity of the country. 

Resolved, That the constant and frequent associa- 
tion of the inhabitants of remote parts of the United 
States is not only desirable but necessary for the 
maintenance of a homogeneous and harmonious popu- 
lation within the vast area of our territory. 

Resolved, That the best interests of the different 

arts of the country also demand the freest possible 
interchange of the industrial products of the varied 
climates and industries of the United States, so that 
breadstufts, textile fabrics, coal, lumber, iron, sugar, 
and various products, local in their production, but 
general in their consumption, may all reach the con- 
sumer at the least practicable cost of transportation ; 
and that an arbitrary and unnecessary tax, levied by 
the transporter over and above a fair remuneration 
for the investment, is a burden upon the producer 
and consumer that itis the part of wise statesmanship 
to remove, " 

Resolved, That certain leading railway corporations 
of the country, although chartered to subserve the 
public welfare, and endowed with the right of emi- 
nent domain, solely for that reason, have proved 
themselves practically monopolies, and become the 
tools of avaricious and unscrupulous capitalists, to 
be used to plunder the public, enrich themselves, 
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and impoverish the country through which they 


run. 

Resolved, That many of the railway corporations of 
the United States bate not only dis raed the pub- 
lic convenience and property, but have op 
the citizens, bribed our tures, and defied our 
executives and judges, and stand to-day the most 
menacing danger to American liberty, and to repub- 
lican government. 

Resolved, That the present system of railway man- 
agement, having failed to meet the just ex tions 
and demands of bapa cctncinacy d people, must be radi- 
cally reformed and controlled by the strong hand of 
law, both State and national, and railway corpora- 
tions compelled to perform their proper functions as 
the servants and not the masters of the people. 

Resolved, That to this end we invoke the aid of all 
fair-minded men in all States of the Union in expel- 
ling and excluding from the halls of legislation, from 
our executive offices, and from the bench, such rail- 
way officials, rail 


attorneys, or other hirelings, as 
prostitute public to the base uses of private 
Resolved, That leaving different sections and in- 
terests that desire cheap trans; ion to work out 
the problem in such 4 manner as they may deem best, 
we earnestly invoke their careful consideration, their 
energetic action, and their resolute will in regulating 
and controlling the rates of transportation and givin, 
rei ve wages to the producer and chea prod 
jae Re consumer untaxed by unearned ahages 
for the’ 
P pale, That we iahaidiney je weds the various 
tates organize ass: mn 
county, and town to codperate with the Saicnel 
tion ; that the er to accomplish the pur- 
desired rests absolutely with the suffering mill- 
ons ; that relief is within their reach and control by 
united action, and the near future will fr] as cer- 
tain as its need for all that and the of all, the 
true solution of the problem of cheap tfansportation. 


A convention of committees representing 
several temperance organizations, and of other 
advocates of reform in the regulation of the 
liquor-traffic, was held at Albany on the 24th 
of June. The sentiment of the delegates was 
expressed in the following resolutions: 


Resolved, That the traffic in at a9 liquors 
being a crime against God and humanity. license 
laws, by which pd yrange 4 is given thereto, are 
the great bulwark of that tratlic, and while they re- 
main upon the statute-books no great and peraie 
nent success can be reached toward its abolition; 
therefore it is the papers duty of the tem ce 
men to unite in their efforts for the immediate re- 
peal of all such laws, 

Resolved, That in their stead, as the one great, im- 
perative need, should be enacted a law prohibiting 
the sale of all intoxicating liquors as a pervenee, 

Resolved, That at the earliest possible period an 
amendment to the constitution of the Stato should 
be secured, rendering null and void all legislation 
legalizing or attempting to legalize the sales of such 
liquors as a beverage, and prohibiting such sale. 

ed, That we will make the best possible use 
of all existing laws bearing on the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, by their most rigid enforcement, through 
the proper officers as instruments in securing ‘the 
aforesaid ends, 

Resolved, That the members of this convention 
fully sympathize with the feeling of disappointment 
and mortification which pervaded the entire State 
fe the announcement of the veto by Governor Dix 
of the Local Prohibition Bill, regarding such action 
as in direct violation of the plighted faith of the Re- 

ublican party; hostile to the moral and religious 
se ge of the State, and unworthy its Executive 
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Resolved, That the members of the Legislature who 
voted for temperance measures the last ses- 
sion, are entitled to the thanks of temperance 
men of the State; that some of the leaders of the 
Republican party, who advised the Governor to veto 
the Local Prohibition Bill, and others who were in- 
different, notwithstanding the pledges of the Repub- 
lican party, deserve the indignant rebuke of the 
temperance men of the State for their duplicity and 
treachery toward those to whom they were indebted 

for success in the last political campaign, : 
Resolved, in the oxgoioed efforts to secure from 
Congress, and from the Legi of the several 
8 legal discrimination between malt and dis- 
tilled liq uors, and the practicable exemption of the 
former from the restrictions of excise, Sabbath, and 
other laws, we recognize a deliberate assault on the 
sanctity of the Sabbath, and the s ¢ continu- 
ance of a movement to denatio: the civilization 
of Ami and to substitute a loose and demoraliz- 
ing infidelity for the Christianity upon which, as a 
institutions of 


chief corner-stone, rest the repub 
That we note with pleasure, and 


our country. 
ath t signs of the times, 
as among the most enco of the 
the ipoceheed attention which oF late has been given 
to the evils of intemperance, and the means for their 
capereaston, by the religious journals of the State. 
With an earnest religious press, an earnest pulpit, 
and an awakened Church, the work of destroying 
the liquor-traffic would be soon accomplished, and a 
hinderance to the spreading of the gospel quick- 


ly removed. 

Resolved, That the use of alcoholic drinks for me- 
dicinal purposes will weaken and cri; all 
peanitnesy. laws, until the people join with the med- 
cal men of this State, who have condemned 
open That the tem) is superior to 

e cause is 
all interests or obligations, and that on 
for its promotion should be adopted to invoke the 
iiparty Bap DORE Ot ahh Heine Oy ve of party 
relations. ; 


Resolved, That it is the imperative duty of 
ance electors to vote only for such candidates for 
offices, the duties of which are connected with the 
enactment and enforcement of a prohibitory law, as 
are known to heartily favor such enactment and en- 
forcement; and, when no such persons are nomi- 
nated by the political parties, it is alike the impera- 
tive duty to unite upon and support independent 
temperance candidates. 

Resolved, That the education of the people upon 
the various phases of the temperance enterprise is 
essential to success, and that the wide circulation of 
the publications of the National be ae Society 
are well a to promote this result. 

Resolved, a State Executive Tem com- 
mittee of nine be appointed by this convention to 
supervise the political work of rance in the 
State during the omnes Y gre and that such com- 
mittee have power to to its number one from 
each senal 1 district, fill vacancies, and determine 
the number n to constitute a quorum. 

Resolved, That the Temperance Committee be 
authorized to call a State Convention prior to the Ist 
day of October next, to complete plans for political 
action at the fall election, and that the committee be 
instructed in the measure to the most thor- 
ough organization in the several districts by local 
alliances, conventions, or otherwise, in order to se- 
eure the election of thoroughly reliable friends of 
prohibition to the next Senate and Assembly, and 
we also recommend that a property pledge be em- 
bodied in the constitution of our ‘alliances for as- 
sessment in order to prosecute all violations of the 
present laws. : 


A National Temperance Oonvention was 
held at Saratoga on the 27th of August, at 


which the party proposed 
- ceeding 


- ment of the 


=, 
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which the following 
among otliers: 
Htesolved, That the time has arrited fully to intro- 
duce the temperance issue in State and national poli- 
ties; that we recommend all friends of temperance 
to make it henceforth the paramount issue, and we 
do hereby pledge our adherence to the National Pro- 
hibition party, and recommend that it be or anized 
in each town, and city, and county, and district, and 
State in the Union, and, appealing to the God of 
2 pet peor eo junto for guidance <r support, 
we wi main ese organizations un t) 
crowns our efforts, otek 
The State Convention of the Republican 
party was held at Utica, on the 24th of Sep- 
tember, The following nominations were 
made: T.S. Thayer, Secretary of State; A. R. 
Hopkins, Controller; Daniel T. Ford, Treas- 
urer; Benjamin D. Silliman, Attorney - Gen- 
eral; Sidney Mead, Canal Commissioner; Wil- 
liam B. Taylor, State Engineer; M. J. Platt, 
-prison Inspector. The principles on 
to conduct the suc- 
calivass were set forth in these resolu- 


resolution was adopted 


That having abolished slavery, su 
ase the rebellion, preserved the Union, esta 
ished equal political “od civil antes ere se 
national credit, paid or a ‘e portion of the 
national debt, relieved the burden of taxation, dis- 
armed and crushed the threat of repudiation, created 
a uniform national currency, adjusted foreign com- 
plications, assured general stab lity and prosperit; 
throughout the land, and furnished a wise, econom:- 
eal, and wholesome administration of public affairs, 
both in the nation and the State, Republican 
forty has not only established the Gey title to 

gratitude and confidence of the people, but has 
presented the pledge that it will be as true to every 
present and future obligation as it has been to every 
past requirement. 
That as well for the maintenance of these 
great achievements as for the fulfillment of every 
new demand of quite reform and popular rights, we 
believe the will look not to the long-rejected 
has stolidly resisted every step and 
movement of Progress and act of iotism in our 
later history, but to that long-trusted party whose 
les and unexampled career are hon- 
orabl, ified with all these advances and tri- 
umphs; and which meets all questions as they arise 
with the same patriotic and faithful spirit. 

That the Tammary ring with its colossal 
ay the people, the pollution of the ballot- 

x, the defilement of the bench, the mismanage- 
blie works, the increase of taxation, 
and the addition of $6,600,000 to the public debt were 
the direct fruits of Democratic rule in this State; that 
with the aid of honest men of all parties, the Repub- 
lican organization has overthrown the Tammany ini- 
quity, purified the elections, elevated the judiciary, 
redeemed the State administration, and made pro- 
visions for all public obligations ; and the completion 
of the reform as well as the general welfare of the 

having enacted a statute 


State I 
ee 
ting suits for the recovery of civil damages in cases 
of injury sustained by the sale of intoxicating bever- 
ages, and being committed to the principle of allow- 
ing each locality to determine for itself whether it 
wil prohibit such sale, the Republican party has 

shown itself the true friend of temperance, 

, That it is essential to the p rity of 
the State of New York, and especially to her com- 
metropolis, that all lines of communication 
with the producing States of the West and South, 


require the continuance of its work. 
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whether by land or water, should be available for 
the purpdse of uninterrupted and adequate trans Tr 
tation at minimum rates ; that the subject should } be 
considered in a broad and ike spirit, com- 
mensurate with its great importance, and that we 
hold it to be the paramount duty of the incomin 
Legislature to devise means whereby the cereals of 
the country may find their way with dispatch to the 
sea and thence to the markets of the world ; 
that especially considering the necessity of wise 
‘action to prevent a diversion of trade, the main 
canals of this State should be adapted to steam navi- 
fation, and by the refunding of the debts in long 
nds at a low rate of interest should be made as 
free to the commerce of the nation as their economi- 
cal maintenance without taxing the le will per- 
mit. We hold also that Congress 8) oud ut forth 
all the wer it may wisely exert within the limits 
of the Constitution, and recommend to the consid- 
eration of Congress the natural advantages and just 
prem of the great channels which run ugh the 
ate, 

Resolved, That the public approbation belo: to 
the Senators and Reyrsacntelircs who in the last 
Congress opposed the appropriation of money as an 
increase of compensation for congressional service 
already rendered and paid for, and that public cen- 
sure belongs to those, of whatever politics, whose 
votes enacted such a provision. We do not charge 
this wrong upon either party, although it was sup- 
ported by a pe? relative proportion of the oppo- 
nents than of the friends of the Administration, and 
although among those who promoted it.and those 
who were conveniently absent when the votes were 
taken are several members of a small faction who 
had recently deserted their party under the pretence 
of unfounded aN of Republican extravagance. 
We commend also the Senators and Representatives 
who have refrained from 2 eLtp a back pay, 
and we hold that the only effectual mode of restor. 
ing to the United States moneys which such mem- 
bers of Congress have declined to receive, is by a 
law to cover the same into the Treasury. We there- 
fore req the blican Senators from this State 
to introduce, at the next session, a bill which shall 
refund to the Treasury all such moneys socleaing. in 
the same such as have been merely eft untou ed, 
and all sums which have been, in one form or an~ 
other, publicly or privately, renounced. 

ed, That we point with pride to the Republi- 
can administration, both of the nation and State. 
The former still exhibits the honest purpose, the 
successful policy, and the auspicious results, which, 
together with his own practical wisdom and patri- 
otic services, led to the triumphant reélection of 
President Grant; that the latter, by his watchful 
care of every public interest, equally ustifies the ex- 
pectations of the people, and that, with the ticket 
nominated to-day. we can confidently pledge a faith- 
ful and efficient government, 

The Democratic Convention took place at 
Utica on the Ist and 2d of October. It was 
presided over by Hon. Horatio Seymour, and 
made the following nominations for the State 
offices _to be filled: Secretary of State, Die- 
drich Willers; Controller, A. P. Nichols; At- 
torney-General, . Judge Daniel Pratt; State 
Treasurer, Thomas Raines; Canal Commission- 
er, James Jackson, Jr. ; State-prison Inspector, 
George W, Millspaugh. f 

The platform, which was unanimously adopt- 
ed, was presented in the followings series of 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That the Democrats of the State of 
New York invite the codperation of all citizens 


who agree with them on the following funda- 
mental principles enunciated by Thomas Jeffer- 
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son: “Equal and exact justice to all men of 
whatever state or persuasion, religious" or 
litical ;”’ the support of the State governments in all 
their rights as the most competent administrations 
of our domestic concerns and the surest bulwarks 
inst anti-republican tendercies; the preservation 
of the general government in its whole constitution- 
al vigor as the sheet-anchor of our peace ut home 
and safety abroad; a jealous care of the right of elec- 
tion by the people; absolute acquiescence in the de- 
cisions of the majority ; the supremacy of the civil 
over the -oreg tb authority 5 economy in public ex- 
mses that labor may be lightly burdened; the 
onest payment of our debts and sacred preservation 
of the public faith; the diffusion of information; the 
arraignment of all abuses at the bar of public reason ; 
freedom of religion; freedom of the press and free- 
dom of person under the protection of the Aabeas 


us. 

Restlaoks That we hold that special legislation, fa- 
voring private interests, and all laws infringing upon 
individual rights, are inimical to the public wel- 
fare, and that the granting of subsidies by the Gen- 
eral and State governments, and the bonding of 
cities, towns, and villages in aid of railroads and other 
corporations, are wrong in principle, corrupting in 
tendency, and ought to cease. 

Resolved, That, we condemn and denounce the salary 
grab, and all Congressinen—Democrat or Republican 
—who voted for it or who have not renounced all 
share in the plunder seized for aservice already done 
and paid for. 

Resolved, That we condemn and denounce the 
President’s signature to the bill which clinched this 
iniquity, and which gave $5,000 to each Congressman 
while procuring $100,000 for himself after Congress 
had just refused to increase his salary, and we de- 
mand its repeal. 

Resolved, That we condemn and denounce, as utter- 
ly unworthy the people’s confidence, the Republican 
party for having permitted the Credit Mobilier frauds 
to pass unpunished, in which its two Vice-Presi- 
dents, more than one of its United States Senators, 
and its five chairmen of the five chief committees of 
the House of Representatives were guilty partici- 
pees and the two foremost defenders of which have 

n rewarded by that party’s head, one with a 
foreign mission, and the other with the use of the 
Federal pour to elect him Governor of a neigh- 
boring State. 

Resolved, That we condemn as utterly unworthy 
the people 8 confidence the Republican party which, 
in this State, assisted a corrupt ring to grasp, with- 
out an election, all the powers of the city govern- 
ment of New York, and when the Democratic party 
had excluded them from its ranks and united to ex- 
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Resolved, That we demand spanie peymenie for in - 
the language of the Supreme Court, before its bench 


was packed to reverse a righteous an act 
making promises to pay paper dollars a tender 
in payment of debts previously cont prohib- 


ited by the Constitution, and the co power con- 
ferred on Congress is an implicit power not to curse 
the people with a currency inconvertible with coin- 


age. 

Resolved, That we demand that the fiscal policy 
of r inflation, protective tariff, and Government 
subsidies, shall be abandoned to the half-civilized 
nations and ages of which it isa relic, because it plun- 
ders the farmers of the United States both in the 
incomes and outgoes ; it hamstrings our manifold in- 
dustries, and converts our foreign commerce into an 
unsafe speculation and our domestic trade into a 
game of chance; it breeds extrav: in our homes 
and dishonesty in our public and private trusts; it 
fosters corrupt combinations of sectional interests 
and is the prime cause of the late financial disasters 
in which fortunes have been wrecked, credit de- 
stroyed, labor deprived of employment, and its say- 

of security. In the midst of these wide-spread 
ca amities, and for this general distress, we scout the 
President’s pill for panics, ‘* More inflation, more 
subsidies, more ballooning,” and we point the coun- 
try to their true remedy and cure, in the tried and 
historic principles of the old Democracy as apie 
ble throughout our national, State, and municipal 
life, which limit and localize most jealously the power 
intrusted to public servants and which enforce 
honesty and frugality in public and private affairs ; 
which provide equal taxation for all and a current 
as good as gold, and we hold out to the farmers o’ 
the United States the right hand of hearty fellowsh 
intheir just resistance to the exactions of monopol- 
ists and their just demands for these reforms. 
ed, That those who are vested by our laws 
with the appropriation and oo of public 
money should be subjected to the same restrictions, 
rules, and regulations as are imposed upon tax-pay- 
ers and collectors, and should in like manner be re- 
uired to keep such accounts of their business af- 
airs as are demanded of merchants and mauufac- 
turers, so that an examination of their books and 
transactions will show any frauds and corruptions in 
their official business ; that they shall take and sub- 
scribe to official oaths at ean that they ~ 
have not in any way been un lly benefited by 
their official action. 

Resolved, That we recognize in the Liberal Repub- 
licans worthy coadjutors, and we cordially invite . 
them to unite with us in our efforts to restore pure 
Nt rda in our State and in the Federal nis- 
tration, 

Resolved, That the Democratic party having in- 


pelthem from power, itself seized the to 
create a new and more corrupt custom-house ring on 
the rains of municipal reform, and to inflict upon 
the tax-burdened citizens of our commercial me- 
tropolis a costly, complex, and cumbersome charter 
of government. 
lved, That we condemn and denounce the con- 
duct of the President in setting up by the bayoneta 
vernment in Louisiana not chosen by the people, 
having no title to authority, as a flagrant violation 
a the Federal Constitution and the rights of a sister 
tate, 

Resolved, That we demand revenue reform, to wit: 
That our custom-house revenue shall be got from 
low and therefore productive duties on a few articles, 
not from high and therefore less productive duties 
on two thousand articles; that the needless burden 
ofa high protective tariff shall no longer be added 
to the necessary burden of a huge public debt ; and 
since the power granted to Congress in the Consti- 
tution is limited to the collection of revenue for gen- 
eral uses only, we demand a revenue tariff which 
shall stop enriching one section at the expense of 
other sections, a few monopolists at the expense of 
the whole people, 


‘augurated the system of low tolls and cheap trans- 
portation against the violent opposition of the Re- 
publican party, reaffirms the policy at this time. 


The Executive Committee of the Liberal 
Republican State Committee held a meeting in 
New. York, on the 11th of September, and 
after considerable discussion issued the follow- 
ing call for a State Convention: : 


Whereas, The questions and issues that have here- 
tofore divided the people of this country into politi- 
cal parties have ceased to exist, and the prin 
questions demanding consideration are those relat- 
ing to the industrial or labor interests of the country, 
in which the people of the present day are more in- 
terested than the parties of the past; and—  - 

Whereas, It is not reasonable to suppose that the 
reform in public affairs conceded to be necessary and 
now generally demanded, can be effected by the 
Republican party, which is identified with public 
abuses, or that it will be by the Democratic , 
whose State Committee has refused to unite with us 
in repressing them; and— 
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Whereas, Many friends of public reform, hitherto 
mem’ of each of these political ies, together 
with many who have belonged to neither of them, 

to purify and preserve the Government is 
duty of an American citizen above all other du- 
ties; and— 

Whereas, The whole country, suffering in its con- 


form of reforms and are in fullest Efepees with 


by these and 


ent the time has come 
e State who believe that 
the way to reform is in the union of all its friends. 
should assemble and announce their principles an 
their purposes: 
‘ore, All electors of the State of New York 
who are opposed to pri 


delegates 
gates from each Assembly district in the State, to 
meet in State Convention, in the city of Elmira, on 
Metusedey, the 8th day of October next, at 12 0’clock 
noon, for races of declaring their principles 
and of ing such business and taking such 
action as shall then be thought proper. 


The convention adopted the nominations of 
the Democratic party, with the exception that 
the name of Nelson K. Hopkins was substi- 
tuted for that of A. P. Nichols for Controller, 


‘and that of M. K. Platt for G. W. Millspaugh 


for State-prison Inspector. A platform was 
adopted as follows: 

Resolved, That this convention of delegates from 
the people of New York tulate the patriotic 
citizens - all States upon ~ indications now ap- 
parent of a growing disposition to op) any per- 
version of the civil autho ity, and to demand in all 
our public ways areturn to official honesty, economy, 
and fidelity to public interest. 7 

That this gratifying tendency of public 

sentiment justifies and encourages us to reaffirm the 
latform of principles set forth at Cincinnati more 
an a year ago, which embodies in clear and forci- 
ble terms the need of the hour, and by such affirm- 
- we aie wes peri of our ent Medal 
aspirations for of government and reform. 

‘Resolved, That peblie Sobation belongs to the 
Senators and Representatives who in the last Con- 

did not favor the salary increase and back-pay 
ill, and especially to such as have voluntarily and 
withont pressure of public sentiment returned to the 
the ornaligd back pay; and we denounce 
every Senator and Representative who voted for or 
ed such bill, and any party who invokes con- 
ssional action to shield a guilty conscience in do- 
5 what should be done, and what some have done 
without legislation; and further, we feel the most 
sincere regret that the President of the United States 
should so mistake the morality of the American 
character, and disregard the honor of the American 
name, as to give his official sanction to a bill which, 
as far as it relates to himself, and members of each 
branch of Congress, was wholly uncalled for, unpre- 
cedented, demoralizing, and wicked, and we charge 
the Republican party with the wrong of originating 
and passing the pill, and we denounce in the most 
unqualified manner this measure and all its support- 
ers, and demand its unconditional repeal. 


Resolved, That we deem it of the highest impor- 
tance tothe people of all parts of our State and coun- 
try that the lines of transportation between the East 
and West be improved so as to furnish better and 
cheaper transit, to the end that no route shall make 
inordinate charges upon produce, manufactures, or 
merchandise; and that no interest, whether of pro- 
ducer, corporation, or capitalist, can justly complain 
of the facilities afforded. The importance of regular, 
cheap, and rapid interchange of the produce of the 
West and merchandise of the East, both for internal 
consumption and general commerce, cannot be over- 
estimated to the people of our State, and especially 
of our great seaboard city ; enlarged water-channels, 
freight railways, and cheap and expeditious passage 
alike for outlyimg and inbound trade are impeitiver 
demanded, and the attainment thereof cannot wit 
justice and safety be delayed; and we deplore the 
corrupting influence of our great conporsuans over 
legislative action, whereby our agricultural interests 
are crippled, and the development of the resources 
of the country retarded. 

Fresolved, That the internal policy of States and 

municipalities cannot constitutionally be interfer d 
with by the Federal authority, but that each must be 
left free in the exercise of the supreme right of local 
self-government, which has been, we are grieved to 
say, of late frequently and openly violated. 
: ‘Resolved, That the course of the national Admin- 
istration in patronizing irresponsible and visionary 
fiscal agents, in fostering primitive and unwholesome 
business schemes, and in its stealthy interference and 
favoritism, the abandonment by its members of their 
posts of duty for long periods of time, and the gross 
neglect of Pabhie business from the President down, 
have brought the country at last to financial discredit 
and distress, and it is, therefore, justly held respon- 
sible before the tribunal of public opinion for the re- 
cent disordered condition of the country, instability 
in exchange of trade, in the work of production and 
investment, depression of business, sufferings of la- 
borers, and ruin of individuals. _ 

Resolved, That in view of the present disaster, the 
fesult of a weak and pernicious administration, wide- 
ben corruption of the public service, defaleation 
of officials, peculations condoned, robberies forgiven, 
extortions upon merchants and importers, with the 
approval of the Federal authority; personalism of 

é Chief Executive, and, as a consequence, impaired 
standard of political morality, it is a matter of pain- 
ful regret that unreasoning party zea] should outlive 
just party allegiance, and thus postpone the return 
to good and honest government; but still we have 
undiminished faith in the integrity and manhood of 
the people, and their ultimate purpose and ability to 
correct ead ee and restore every right. 

Resolved, That a return.of the country to a specie 
basis is an object of paramount importance; that 
as the great purpose of money, apart from being the 
standard of value, is to serve as the medium of ex- 
change, and an instrument with which transfers are 
made, and indebtedness discharged, business integ- 
rity and even-handed prosperity unite in sate etna: 
a return to the common standard of the world; an 
that banking privileges should be extended to all 
who can give perfect security for the prompt redemp- 
tion of the circulation they utter, in as good money 
as the Government makes the lawful money of the 
country. , 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to firmly resist 
the probability of the State government, by special 
legislation, being made the pliant instrument of un- 
worthy private schemes, and we demand, in eve 
department of public expenditure, rigid economy an 
good faith, and thorough investigation and punish- 
ment of all official misconduct. 


The election took place on the 4th of No- 


vember. 
The total vote for Secretary of State was 
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672,129, of which D. Willers, Jr., received a 
majority of 9,893. The total vote for Con- 


troller was 671,919; for Treasurer, 671,257. 
Hopkins'’s majority for Controller was 4,065, 
Raines’s majority for Treasurer was 12,835. 
The Prohibition ticket received 3,272 votes, 
The Legislature was divided as follows: 


PARTIES. Senate. | House. |Jolnt Ballot. 
Republicans,............e.00+ wv 3 90 
Democrats aa) 49 61 

ndependents. 3 5 
Liberal Republican 1 2 3 
VDI peaks on teisteyarensns4 sh <2 is. 

Republican majority... 2 19 21 
Two questions were submitted to the voters 


at this election—1, Shall the Chief Judge and 
the Associate Judges of the Court of Appeals, 
and the Justices of the Supreme Court, be 
hereafter elected or appointed? 2. Shall the 
Judges of the Superior Courts of New York 
City and Brooklyn, of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Buffalo, and the several county judges 
throughout the State, be hereafter elected or 
appointed? The majority for the election of 
higher Judges was 204,642; for the election 
of lower Judges, 208,935. 

NICARAGUA (Rep6suica pg Nicaracva), 
an independent state of Central America, 
lying between latitude 10° 45’ and 15° 10’ 
north, and longitude 88° 11’ and 87° 88’ west. 
It is bounded north by the Republic of Hon- 
duras, east by the Caribbean Sea, south by 
Costa Rica, and west by the Pacific Ocean. 

According to the Almanach de Gotha, the 
area of the republic is 47,090 square miles 
but in a semi-official ee har a oe 
Geogrdficas y Econémicas iblica 
Nicaragua,” published in Paris in 1873 by M. 
Paul Lévy, it is given at 40,000 square miles. 

The territory of the state is divided into 
seven departments, which, with their popula- 
tions in 1873, according to the authority 
named, are as follows: 


206,000 
To this total should be added 30,000 un- 
civilized, comprised of 20,000 smoos or Indians 


of various tri and 10,000 Mosquitos, zam- 
bos, black Oaribs, ete. 

Of the civilized inhabitants, about thirteen 
twenty-sixths are Indians of unmixed blood ; 
eleven twenty-sixths mestizoes (/adinos, from 
whites and Indians, and zambos, from oe 
and Indians); and two twenty-sixths whites, 
these last being mainly descendants of the 
early Spanish colonists. Nicaragua, the eap- 
ital, has about 6,000 or 7,000 inhabitants. 

The President of the Republic is Vicente 
Quadra, elected February 1, 1871 ; the Minister 
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of Foreign Affairs, A. Rivers; the Minister of 
Finances, Z. de la Rocha; the Minister of the 
Interior and of War, Falla; and the Minister 
of Public Instruction, F. Barbarens, 

The President of the Senate is P, Chamor- 
ro; and the President of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, Z. E. Cecadna. The consul of 
Ni a in New York is Alexander J. Go- 
theal, Esq. The Bishop of Nicaragua is M. 
Ulloa y Calvo. 

The army, in 1878, was composed of 6,000 
men; 4,800 foot, 400 horse, 500 artillery, and 
800 officers, 

Nicaragua is the most backward of the 
Central American States in the matter of 
education. The University of Leon has three 
faculties—medicine, law, and theology; and 
that of Granada has a chair of law, and 162 
grammar students. 

There are in the whole republic ninety-two 
schools for males, with an attendance of 3,871, 
and nine schools for females, with an attend- 
ance of 582. In other pay out of 12,000 
males between the of seven and fi 
years, but 4,000 attended school; and but 632 
out of 18,000 females of the same a 

A law exists, but is rarely re- 
quiring parents to send all their children be- 
tween seven and fifteen years to school, and 
prevoctbing a fine of 45 cents per day for each 

raction, : 

The finances of the country ~ and have 

long been, in a deplorable condition. The 
revenue is for the most part derived from 
government monopolies on apie, tobac 
and gunpowder, and from import duties, 
a tax on slaughtered cattle. The expenditure 
is chiefly devoted to the maintenance of the 
army, and the payment of interest on the na- 
tional debt. 

The legal rate of interest on money is 12 per 
cent. per annum. The municipal revenue of 
the city of Managua, capital of the republic, 
in 1872, amounted to $4,102.25. 

The chief articles of export are indigo, 
India-rubber, gold, coffee, cotton, cacao, sugar, 
hides, deer-skins, Brazil and other dye-woods, 
timber, ete. The value of the exports ererne 
about $1,000,000 annually, that of the 
imports somewhat less, 

he imports from England, by far the most 
considerable, include cotton, woolen, and 
linen fabrics, cutlery, etc.; those from the 
United States, provisions, drugs, cultural 
and other machinery; and from France and 
Germany, fancy articles, wines, etc. 

The value of the imports at San Juan del 
Norte in the first A igen of 1878, with the 
countries from which they were received, was 
as follows: 


a 
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The value of the exports during the same 
period is exhibited in the following table: 


‘Quantities in 


F 


Value. 
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The tobacco crop in Masaya was unusually 
abundant in 1872, and the ls encouraged 
thereby, began early in the following year to 
take measures to secure a like favorable result. 
The tobacco of Jalapa is reputed to be equal 
in flavor to the finest Copan of Honduras; and 
it brings $22 per quintal for the first quality, 
and $11 for the second. : 

Owing to a continued drought throughout 
the winter, a general failure of the other crops 
was apprehended. 

Congress assembled on January 7th, and 
President Quadra delivered an address, the 
most important subject of which was the pro- 
jected interoceanic canal across the territory 
of Nicaragua. ‘The grand project of opening 
an interoceanic canal through the American 
isthmus,” says the President, “has attracted 
of late a larger share of public attention than 
heretofore. The United States Government 
has sent an exploring commission to our ter- 
ritory, and the results of their labors are, so 
far, very flattering. The Government of Ni- 
caragua has used every means in its power to 
promote the development of the project, and 
furnished the commission with all possible 
facilities for the prosecution of that survey. 
The American Government has expressed its 
satisfaction with the friendly sentiments of 
our country ; and, if theultimate results of the 
reconnaissance prove equal to our present 
hopes, there is little doubt of the consumma- 
tion on our soil of that stupendous work in 
which the whole commercial world is so deeply 
interested.” ; 

It would ap from the report of Mr. A. 
G. Menocal, chief-engineer of the expedition 
under Commander Lull, that the Nicaragua 
lake would be a necessary, and even a favor- 
able element in any project for a ship-canal 
across the republic; necessary, on account of 
its position; and favorable, by reason of its in- 
considerable elevation above the sea, affording 
an extensive summit-level, a saving of distance 
in the proposed canal, and an inexhaustible 
supply of water for the working of both branch- 
es of the latter, to the Atlantic and Pacific re- 
spectively. The first object of the expedition 
was, therefore, to seck a suitable route from 
the lake to the Pacific, which could be accom- 
plished by proceeding in a northwesterly direc- 
tion up the Estero de Panaloya to Lake Mana- 
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gua, and from the northern point of this last 
to Fonseca Bay, through the valley of Leon. 
Instead of the bay just named, Realejo, or any 
other port on the Pacific coast, might be chosen; 
or, by cutting direct from Lake Nicaragua 
across the Department of Rivas to some point 
on the Pacific. The branch from Lake Nica- 
ragua to the Atlantic might lie through the 
San Juan River as far as nayigable, and be con- 
tinued by an artificial canal. Of three routes 
surveyed for the western branch, that from the 
mouth of the river Del Medio, at. the lake, to 
the port of Brito is 16{ miles in length, and 
its highest point 184 feet above mean high 
lake. The navigation of the lake itself em- 
braces a distance of 56 miles from the mouth 
of the river Del Medio to San CaArlos at the 
issue of the river San Juan, the outlet of the 
lake. The eastern branch of the route, ex- 
tending from San Cfrlos to the harbor of 
Greytown, is in length 108 miles, 68 of which 
being in slack-water navigation, by the river 
San Juan, and. the remaining 45. miles by an 
inland canal. It is proposed to make the San 
Juan River ithe as by means of four dams 
with short canals around them, in each of 
which will be a lock some 10 feet in lift. In 
Brito, a harbor would be made by means of 
a break-water, and there ships would at all 
times find safe and commodious anchorage. 
The harbor of Greytown being at present in- 
adequate to receive large ships, owing to the 
sediment from the San Juan River, it is pro- 
posed to restore it to its former state by 
a breakwater and by dredging, after having 
turned the river off by the river San Carlos. 

Excellent building-materials may be found 
in abundance and at convenient distances 
from the proposed routes. The country is 
opened and settled, particularly in the western 
sections; and the climate along the whole line 
of the projected canal is very good. 

In the opinion of the chief-engineer, the 
magnitude of the enterprise, and the favor- 
able conditions of the country, would induce 
immigration to such an extent that the im- 
provement of the country would necessarily 
tend to facilitate the work, and in a measure 
diminish its estimated cost. 

By the Rio del Medio line, 18185 miles in 
length, the cost of construction is estimated as 
follows: 


Commander Lull says, in his report to the 
Government, that from 8,000 to 5,000 labor- 
ers would be furnished by Nicaragua and the 
neighboring states. 

By act of Congress, under date February 9, 
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1873, a privilege was granted to Messrs. Hol- 
lenbeck and associates for the construction of 
a railway from Granada to Leon. The privi- 
lege is to extend over a term of ninety-nine 
years. The Government guarantees eight per 
cent. interest on the cost of construction, with- 
in the limit of $10,000 per mile, for a term of 
fifteen years; the gauge of the line is to be 
not less than thirty inches; the work was to 
be commenced within six months from the 
date of the concession, subject to a voidance 
of the contract in case of delay beyond that 
period. The work is to be completed in three 
years and six months from the commencement ; 
the company, after the completion of the line, 
is to make the necessary surveys for the ex- 
tension of the line from Leon to a point on 
the Pacific coast. 

One of the last acts of Congress was the 
ratification of a contract with Mr. H. Meiggs 
Keith for the construction of a railway from 
Leon to a point in the Bay of Corinto, on the 
Pacific coast. This line will serve as a con- 
tinuation of the Hollenbeck railway. 

General Don Tomas Martinez died in the 
city of Leon, on March 12, 1873. He was 
President of the Republic from 1857 to 1867, 
and figured prominently in most of the im- 
portant political events during the twelve 
years immediately preceding his death. His 
memory, both as a soldier and a statesman, 
will be long cherished by his countrymen, 

NOEL, Rev. and Hon. Baprist Wriotnes- 
Ley, D. D., an eminent English clergyman and 
author; born in England in 1799; died in Lon- 
don, January 20, 18738. He was the youngest 
son of Sir Gerard Noel-Noel, Bart., and the 
Baroness Barham, and was educated at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Having been ordained to 
the priesthood in the Church of England, he 
was appointed one of the chaplains to the 
Queen, and became pastor of St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford Row, London. For many 
years he was one of the most popular and in- 
flnential ministers in England; and his name 
was identified with almost every Ohristian 
movement of the time. About the year 1848 
Mr. Noel dissented from the views inculcated 
by the Church of England on baptism, and was 
so firm in his convictions that he severed his 
connection with that church ; was publicly im- 
mersed, and joined the ministry of the Baptist 
Church. About this time he published his 
“Essay on the Union of Church and State,” 
and also that on “Christian Baptism,” indicat- 
ing the step which he has taken. In 1869 he 
retired from his pastoral duties, but, despite 
his advanced years, engaged actively in evan- 
gelistic labors, being one of the founders and 
promoters of the “ Midnight Mission,” and his 
zeal for religion never flagged. As a preacher 
he was fervent, spiritual, and tender, and, al- 
though extemporaneous, his flow of thonght 
was clear and consistent. Besides the publi- 
cations already mentioned, Mr. Noel was the 
author of “ Notes of a Tour through Ireland,” 
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ublished in 1887; “Sermons on the First 

ve Centuries of the Church,” 1839; “ Ser- 
mons to the Unconverted,” 1840; “© 
Missions to Heathen Lands,” 1842; “Sermons 
on Regeneration,” 1843; “ Case of the Free 
Church of Scotland,” 1844; “Messiah; Ser- 
mons on Isaiah,” 1847; “ Notes of a Tour in 
Switzerland, 1847 ;” “Sermons at St. James’s 
and Whitehall Chapels,” ‘ Christian’s Faith, 
Hope and Joy ;” “ Gospel of the Grace of God, 
1849: “Essay on External Act of Baptism, 
1850; “ Christianity com: with U; = 
ism,” 1851; “Letters to Farant on the Church 
of Rome,” pik Re Notes of ‘Senet in Date 
Valleys of Piedmont,” 1855; “ on 
of shmen toward the arse 1858; 
5 om and Slavery in the United States of 
America,” and “ Rebellion in America,” 1868 ; 
and “Oase of George William Gordon, o 
Jamaica,” 1866. 


NORTH CAROLINA. The Legislature of — 


North Carolina, which met in November, 1872, 
after adjourning from December 19th to Jan- 
uary 15th, continued its sessions till the 3d of 
March. The amendments to the constitution 
were approved, and provision was made for 
submitting them to a vote of the people on the 
7th of August. On that date a separate vote 
was taken on each of the _ amendmen’ 
and they were all ratified by a majority o 
about 25,000 votes. The ch made in the 
constitution are as follows: Before amend- 
ment, section 6 of Article I. read as follows: 

Sxorioy 6, To maintain the honor and good faith 
of the State untarnished, the public debt, larly 
contracted before and since the rebellion, be 
regarded as inviolable and never be questioned; but 
the State shall never assume or pay, or authorize the 
collection of any debt or obligation, expres or im- 
plied, incurred in aid of insurrection, or rebellion 
against the United States, or any claim for the loss 
or emancipation of any slave, ; 

The first amendment strikes out the first 
clause down to and including the word “ but.” 
The same amendment strikes out altogether 
section 4 of Article V., which was as follows: 


Sxro. 4. The General Assembly shall, by pe 
ate legislation, and by adequate taxati: rovide for 
the prompt and regular payment of the interest on 
the public debt, and, after the year 1880, it shall lay 
a specific annual tax upon the real and personal pro) 
erty of the State, and the sum thus realized shall 
set apart as a sinking fund, to be devoted to the pay- 
ment of the public debt. 


The second amendment abolishes the office 
of Superintendent of Public Works, the holder 
of which was an executive officer elected for 
a term of four years. 

The third amendment relates to the taking 
of the State census which was provided for by 
section 5 of Article IT., as follows: 

Sc. 5. An enumeration of the inhabitants of the 
State shall be taken under the direction of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy-five, and at the end of every ten 
i thereafter; and the said Senate districts shall 

so altered by the General Assembly, after the first 
session after the return of every enumeration taken 
as aforesaid, or by order of Congress, that each 


——— ar 
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Senate district shall contain as near as maybe an 
equal number of inhabitants, excluding aliens aud 
Indians not taxed, and shall remain unaltered until 
the return of another enumeration, and shall at all 
times consist of contiguous territory ; and no county 
shall be divided in the formation of a Senate dis- 
trict, unless such county shall be equitably entitled 
to two or more Senators. 


The amendment strikes out all that precedes 
the words “ the said Senate districts,” and also 
the phrase “‘as aforesaid, or,” thus doing away 
altogether with the State enumeration. 

The fourth amendment inserts the words 
‘“‘or any other personal property” after the 
word “instruments” in section 6 of Article V., 
which stood thus: 

Sc. 6. Property belon to the State or to mu- 

ipal corporations Shall be exempt from taxation. 
The General Assembl. may exempt cemeteries, and 
property held for educational, scientific, literary, 
charitable or religious purposes; also wearing ap- 
parel, arms for muster, Sousshold and kitchen fur- 
niture, the mechanical and agricultural implements 
for mechanics and farmers, libraries and scientific 
instruments, to a value not exceeding three hundred 


The fifth amendment strikes out section 5 
of Article IX., which was as follows: 

Sxo. 5. The University of North Carolina, with its 
lands, emoluments, and chises, is under the con- 
trol of the State, and shall be held to an inseparable 
connection with the free public-school system of the 


And inserts in its place: 

Sxo. 5. The General Assembly shall have power 
to provide for the election of trustees of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, in whom, when chosen, shall 
be vested all the privil e8, rights, franchises, and 
endowments heretofore in any. wise ted to or 
conferred upon the trustees of suid university ; and 
the General Assembly may make such provisions, 
laws, and os from time to time, as may be 
necessary expedient for the maintenance and 
management of said university. 

The sections relating to the appointment of 
trustees of the university by the Board of Edu- 
cation, and the powers and rights of the trus- 
teés, are also stricken out, and these matters 
now devolve on the Legislature. 

The sixth amendment provides that the Le- 
gislature shall meet * biennially,” on the third 
Monday in November, instead of “annually,” 
as before. 

The seventh amendment abolishes the Code 
Commission by striking out the sections of 
Article IV., providing for the appointment of 
three commissioners, by the convention which 
framed the constitution, to prepare “rules of 
practice and procedure” and a “code of law.” 
Pei nw 7 of Article XIV. formerly read 

us; 

Sec. 7. No person shall hold more than one lucra- 
tive office under the State at the same time: ided, 
That officers in the militia, justices of the peace, 
commissioners of public charities, and_commission- 
ers appointed for jal p es, shall not be con- 
sidered officers wi the meaning of this section. 

The eighth amendment substituted the fol- 
lowing for it: 

Src. 7. No person who shall hold any office or place 
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of trust or pot under the United States, or any de- 
pabsepe thereof, or under this State or any other 
tate or government, shall hold or exercise any other 
office or place of trust or profit, under the authority 
of this State, or be eligible to a seat in either House 
of the General Assembly : Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall extend to officers in the mi- 
litia, justices of the peace, commissioners of public 
charities, or commissioners for special purposes. 


The act of the Legislature which occupied 
the largest share of attention was entitled “ An 
act for amnesty and pardon,” and passed on 
the last day of the session. The following are 
its provisions in full : 


Sxction 1. The General Assembly of North Caro- 
lina do enact, That no person, who may have com- 
mitted any crime against or violation of the law of 
the State of North Carolina, with the exception of 
rape, deliberate and willful murder, arson and bur- 
glary, while a member of, or officer, or pretended 
officer of, the Heroes of America, Loyal Union 
py Son Red Strings, Constitutional Union Guards, 
Whitebrother, Invisible Empire, Ku-klux_ Klan, 
North Carolina State Troops, North Carolina Militia, 
Jayhawkers, or any other organization, association, 
or assembly, secret or otherwise, political or other- 
wise, by whatever name known or called, in obedi- 
ence to the commands, decrees, or determinations, by 
whatever name.called, of such 1 EP associa- 
tions, or assemblies, or in obedience to the com- 
mands or orders or requests of any one exercising or 
preeicang to exercise any authority or pravended 
authority by reason of his connection or attachment 
to any such organization, association, or assembly, 
shall be held to answer criminally for any such crime 
against or in violation of the laws of the said State of 

orth Carolina in fact, committed or charged to have 
been committed previous to the first re of Septem- 
ber, 1871. But every such person shall have free and 
complete amnesty and pardon therefor: Provided, 
‘That all persons who were not personally present at 
and actually participating in the crimes of willful 
murder, arson, and burglary, or who were not pres- 
ent at, and did not assent to the decree or order for 
the same, shall have the benefit of this act. 

Seo. 2. That no person who may have been a 
member, officer, or pretended officer of any one of 
the organizations, associations, or assemblies, re- 
ferred to in section one of this act shall be held to 
answer therefor, but every such person shall have 
full and complete amnesty and pardon therefor. 

Src. 3. That no person shal held to answer 
criminally as accessory either before or after the fact 
for any crime against or violation of the laws. of this 
State for which amnesty and pardon are provided in 
the preceding sections of this act, but every such 
person shall have full and complete amnesty and 
pardon therefor. 

Seo. 4. That all presentments, indictments, or 
criminal proceedings of whatsoever nature or kind 
now pending for any crimes against or violation o 
the laws of this State for which amnesty «nd pardon 
are provided in the preceding sections of this act 
shall be forthwith dismissed, and no further crimina 
proceedings shall be had against such persons or 
any of them for any of said crimes against or viola- 
tions of the laws of this State: Provided, That this 
act shall not apply tolareeny and rip ier Provided 
That the provisions of this act shall not be construed 
to extend amnesty and pardon to any “Rilly dn who 

y in any 


have in any way embezzled or wron 

way used or misappropriated any money, bonds, 
evidences ‘of indebtedness, choses in action, or any 
other property of any kind whatsoever belonging or 
appropriated ‘by law to any railroad company, or 
other corporations, in which the State has or had any 
interest either direct or indirect, nor to Stephen 
Lowery, a condemned felon in the county of Robeson. 
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Sec. 5. That this act shall be enforced from its 
ratification. 

“An act declaring what portion of the debt 
of North Carolina is valid, and to pay off the 
same,” was introduced and di , but not 
passed. Anelaborate revenue law was framed 
and adopted. It provides for a poll-tax of 
$1.05 for school purposes; a tax of twenty 
cents on the hundred dollars of real and per- 
sonal property for general purposes; a special 
tax of seven cents on $100 to meet deficien- 
cies; nine cents on $100 for the Insane Asy- 
lum, and Institutions for the Deaf, Dumb, and 
Blind; and six cents on $100 for the peniten- 
tiary. There is also a tax of one per cent. on in- 
comes and profits, and license taxes for a great 
variety of occupations, varying in amount. 

Among the less important acts passed were 
several incorporating new railroad companies. 
The following new towns were also incorpo- 
ted: Apex, in Wake County: Ashborough, in 
Randolph; Castalia, in Nash; Oolerain, in 
Bertie; Fair Bluff, in Columbus; Huntsville, 
in Mecklenburg; Jackson, in Northampton; 
Madison, in Rockingham; Pineville, in Meck- 
lenburg; Rockingham, ‘in Richmond; Selma, 
in Johnston; Stantonsburg, in Wilson; the vil- 
lage of Duplin Road, in Duplin County, and 
the village of Morresville, in Iredell. The 
name of the town of Boon Hill, in Johnston 
County, was changed to Princeton, and that 
of McDowell, in Edenton, to Old Fort. 

When the Legislature adjourned, on the 8d 
of March, it met again on November 17th. 

There was no general election in the State 
this year, except that already mentioned, at 
which the vote was taken on the constitutional 
amendments. Tod R. Caldwell was inaugu- 
rated Governor, in the ye ahaa Court, during 
the vacation of the Legislature. at. the begin- 
ning of the year, and holds his office four years. 

The financial condition of North Oarolina 
caused considerable anxiety during the year 
among the officers of the State government 
and the people, and so threatening had be- 
come the financial aspect that the subject of 
repudiation began to be discussed. At the 
close of the fiscal year, ending Popeye 30 
1873, the bonded debt of the State had reached 
$29,547,045, in addition to $8,471,924, of ac- 
crued interest, making a total indebtedness of 
$38,018,969. The classification of this debt 
was as follows: 


DEBT. Principal. Interest. 
1. “Old” or ante-war bonds... 460 
2. Bonds issued for internal im- Ce re 
+ pense since rr close 4 1,214,400 
of war, special tax"’.. 078,000 
Oe SE Reel cis 50 | dt ib 
er o ea, 
4. Bonde and tered certifi- om em 
a since close of war, for moe 130,004 
Or PUPPOREB..... 0.0000 ee ‘ 
5. Special tax honds,.... 0.4.6... 11,407,000 
6. Bonds issned after May 20, 
1861, and prior to May, 1 
for internal improvement 
purposes, not marketable..| 1,128,000 518,910 
MO 65 icceceseseiee $20,547,045 | $8,471,924 
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The greater portion of the above bonds were 
to railroad corporations, and had become in 
many instances greatly depreciated, or en- 
tirely worthless. The -purposes for which 
State bonds have been issued, at various times, 
with the amount and interest due October 1, 
1873, are shown in the following statement: 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH BONDS| Total Amount of | Total Amount of 
WERE ISSUED. Bonds. Interest Due. 
Fayetteville & West'n Plank 
oad Se ewdeia dos asee ve at $50,500 $15,150 00 
Gaston & Weldon Railroad, 
ion Neuse & 7. rer, Fy ene 7,500 4 
orth Carolina road... 
Fayetteville & Centre Plank san’ 
13,500 00 
8,000 00 
oo 
LBB 
405,450 00 
97,200 00 
441,900 00 
d 10,070,000 717. 00 
Wilmington, Charlotie & pier 
rford Railroad...... 4,447,000 | 1,154,700 00 
Cape Fear fetes a River 43,680 00 
avigation Company..... 
Railroad. ......... 1,200,000 
Watton eee) as.000 || 310,810 00 
Atlantic, Tennessee & Olio . 
oe ee et oy 147,000 85,280 00 
Penitentiary ..........s..0. 44,000 13,200 00 
For certain purposes....... 1,011,700 808,510 09 
vot March 10, 1806 = "| e.4in.400 | 725,920 00 
of March 10, 1866......... 
vege mae Paging al) as | ism 0 
ol ip |. Ss 
stored, certificates is- Hrs .y 
sued to State ; 
DLW ssusl el sesbaw 883,045 126,404 85 
OUR, sinenin cpdeannse 953, ' 
Teened for internal improve- WA SNieD testi. 
men after May 
20, 1864, and prior to May, 
MIB ss coven seovnes vote tve 1,128,000 
Interest due on same.......|......0e00-0e> 518,910 00 
Total principal and interest) $20,547,045 | $8,471.924 85 


The total valuation of real and personal 
estate in 1872 was $123,500,000. The State 
Treasurer says: “Omitting special tax bonds 
altogether, the interest on the rest of our debt, 
supposing our accrued interest to be funded, 
would be $1,406,663.99 per annum. To this 
add the expense of supporting the State gov- 
ernment and it will te necessary to raise 
$1,900,000 per annum, or one and three-fifths 
per cent, of the real and personal property. 
Add an amount for county taxation equal to 
that for State government expenses, and we 
have, outside the towns and cities, two and 
one-tenth per cent, of our property; and in 
many of the cities and towns the levies for 
municipal pu are as large, if not larger. 
Now add, as the holders of special-tax bonds 
propose, a tax of $855,090, or three-quarters 
of one per cent. on the property, and we have 4 

‘and total of two and cight-tenth percent. It 
s manifest that our people cannot and will not 
pay such enormous levies. Any attempt to en- 
enforce it would result in total repudiation.” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The financial problem was the most im- 
portant subject before the Legislature at the 
session beginning in November. What was 
considered the best plan was reported by the 
joint select committee upon the State debt 
in the “ bill to adjust the State debt,” which 
was in prospect of passing both Houses at 
the close of the year. This provided for the 
issue of $6,000,000 coupon bonds to be dated 
July 1, 1874, bearing six per cent. interest 
payable semi-annually in New York, ‘to 
compromise and pay off the outstanding debts 
of the State with the accrued interest on the 
same.” These bonds were to mature as fol- 
lows: $500,000 July 1, 1904, and $500,000 
the first of each succeeding July up to July, 
1916. Thepurposes for which these bonds are 
to be used are specified in the act as follows: 


That the said bonds shall remain in the office of 
Treasurer of the State, and shall be held by 
the Treasurer for the following purpose and no 
other, to wit: To be used in exchonge for the out- 
standing bonds and certificates of indebtedness of 
the State as is herein provided, viz. : First, for all 
North Carolina bonds (issued for the construction of 
the North Carolina Railroad) with due coupons on 
same, ne arn on the one dollar; second, for all 
ante-war , dated anterior to the war, with the 
accrued interest on the same, thirty cents onthe one 
dollar; third, for all bonds issued since the close of 
the war (other than special tax), including all fund- 
ing bo: issued under the acts of the Legisla- 
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ture in 1866 and 1868, and all accrued interest on 
the same, except $44,000 Penitentiary bonds and in- 
terest on same, twenty cents on the one dollar, und 
for bonds issued for internal improvement purposes 
after May 20, 1861, and prior to May, 1865, twenty 
cents on the dollar. 

Provision is made for the payment of the in- 
terest on the bonds by “a tax of twenty-five 
cents on the $100 valuation of all the real and 
personal property of the State, and eight and 
one-third cents on the poll is hereby levied, 
and shall be annually collected as other taxes. 
But no tax shall be collected until the proposed 
exchange of bonds shall be made, and it shall 
be the duty of the Auditor on the Ist day of 
November, 1874, to ascertain from the Treas- 
urer the ainount of bonds so exchanged, and 
shall then order the collection of a sufficient 
amount of tax as above provided to pay the 
interest on the amount of bonds so exe anged, 
said tax to be collected and paid into the 
Treasury by the 1st of January, 1875, and that 
the coupons coming due 1st January, 1875, 
shall be receivable for said taxes.” 

The State had 87 miles of railroads in 1841; 
283 in 1851; 937 in 1861; and 1,143 in 1873. 

The following table shows the railroads 
lying wholly or partly within the State, with 
the termini of the lines so projected, the 
length of the entire road, and the number of 
miles in operation in the State in 1873: 


Miles in N.C, 

NAME OF ROAD. ated ts pera Termini. Capital Stock, 
95 | Goldsboro.. $1,600,000 
85 | Atlanta, Ga 7,500,000 
47 | Charlotte.......Statesville.....) 0.2.2.2... 
py 18 | Charlotte 2,578,000 
223 | Goldsboro 4,000,000 
44 | Danville, Va. 1,500,000 
44 | Raleigh........Columbia, 8.0.) .....2... 
97 =| Raleigh ld 5,000,000 
17 | Keysville, Va..Manson........ 1,500,000 
% Poleesbnr'é Va.Weldon. a 427,402 
5 | Hicksford, Va..Gaston. ba 842,200 
20 Portsmouth, VaWeldon. ae 1,151,400 
41} | Fayette........Sanford Spe Sige eves 
118 Salisbury....... Asheville....... 6,000,000 
136 . | Wilmington..,.Rutherford ..... { 8,000,000 

50 Charlotte ...... DOs tad : 
65 Wilmington. ...Columbia, 8. C. 5,000,000 
162. | Wilm: +++»Weldon........ f 1.456.200 

19 | Rocky Mount..Tarboro...:.... hea 
1,143 $42,055,202 


NOTT, Jostan Crarx, M. D., ethnologist 


and physiologist; born in Columbia, S. C., 
March $1, 1804; died at Mobile, Ala., March 
31, 1873. He was a son of Judge Abraham 
Nott, graduated from South Carolina College 
in 1824, and received the degree of M. D. at 
Philadelphia in 1827, remaining there two 
years as demonstrator of anatomy. petirning 
to Columbia he entered upon the practice o 

his protession, in which he was eminently suc- 
cessful. In 1835 he went to Europe, spendin, 

two years in the study of medicine, natural 
history, and the kindred sciences, and, upon 
his return, resumed the practice of his pro- 
fession in Mobile, where he established a medi- 
cal college which the Legislature of Alabama 
endowed with $50,000, and made a branch of 


the State University. In the winter of 1857 
he was Professor of Anatomy in the University 
of Louisiana. Besides many valuable articles 
contributed to different medical journals, Dr. 
Nott published several ethnological works 
which have attracted great attention both in 
Europe and the United’States. Among these 
are two lectures on “ The Connection between 
the Biblical and Physical History of Man” (8yo, 
1849); “The Physical History of the Jewish 
Race,” 1850; “Types of Mankind ” (4to, 1854), 
and “ Indigenous Races of the Earth,” 1857. 
The last two were prepared with the aid of 
Mr. George Gliddon, who died at Panama, in 
1857, and the object of the works was to refute 
the orthodox theory of the unity of the human 


race. 
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OBITUARIES, Amertoan. Jan. 1.—Oam- 
ERoN, Captain Jouy, an officer of the New 
York City sey force, died in New York sud- 
denly, of heart-disease, aged 65 years. He 
had been for twenty-seven years in the force, 
and was regarded as one of its most faithful 
and efficient officers. He had risen from a 
patrolman, through all the grades, to the posi- 
tion of captain, and was the oldest officer but 
one of the police. He served with distinction 
during the Astor-Place riot and that of 1863. 

Jan. 1.—Oarueton, Brevet Major-General 
James H., U.S. A., a brave and gallant officer 
in the late war, and in the war with Mexico, 
died in Texas, at the age of 59 years. He was 
born in Maine, and during what was known as 
the Aroostook War, relative to the northeast- 
ern boundary of the United States, was captain 
of a company of Maine riflemen. In Febru- 
ary, 1839, after the conclusion of that contro- 
versy, he was commissioned second-lieutenant 
of the First United States Dragoons. He was 
promoted to a first-lieutenancy in March, 1845, 
and served on General Wool’s staff in Mexico. 
In February 1847, he became captain, and was 
brevetted major for gallantry at Buena Vista. 
In September, 1861, he was commissioned 
major of the Sixth Cavalry, and ordered to 
Southern California. In the spring of 1862 he 
raised a body of troops known as the “ Cali- 
fornia Column,” and marched with them across 
the Yuma and Gila deserts to Mesilla on the 
Rio Grande. On April 28th he was commis- 
sioned brigadier-general of volunteers, and 
ordered to relieve General Oanby as com- 
mander of the Department of New Mexico. 
He remained in command there for several 
years, taking part in three or four battles. 
On Jaly $1, 1866, he was commissioned lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Fourth Cavalry, and 
brevetted Major-General U. 8. Army for his 
gallant services, In June, 1868, he was pro- 
moted colonel of the Second U. 8. Cavalry, 
and ordered with his regiment soon after to 
Texas. General Carleton published, in 1848, 
a “ History of the Battle of Buena Vista,” and 
had occasionally contributed to military peri- 
odicals since that time. 

Jan. 1.—Keutry, Rev. Epwm Detmont, a 
Bape Gabi saa and missionary to the Shans 
in Northern Burmah; was drowned in Shan- 
land, at the age of 27 years. He was born in 
North Clarendon, Rutland County, Vt., June 
18, 1846; graduated from the Vege of 
Michigan in 1866, and from Newton Theologi- 
eal Seminary in June, 1871. In October of 
that year he sailed for Burmah, and arrived at 
Toungoo February 20, 1872. Though he had 
been not quite a year in the field, he had so 
far mastered the difficult language as to be 
able to preach in it, and manifested a remark- 


able aptitude for all the details of the mission- 
ary work, 

Jan. 2.—Dop, Rev. Witt1am Armstrone, 
D.D., an Episcopal clergyman; died in Prince- 
ton, N. J. He graduated from Princeton Col- 
lege in 1838, from 1840 to 1841 held the office 
of tutor, and from 1855 to 1859 lectured upon 
the fine arts in the In 1858 he 

his ecclesiastical relations, was reor- 
dained by the late Bishop Doane, and became 
a priest in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Subsequently he became rector of i 
Church, Princeton, which ch he continu 
to hold until ill health compelled him to re- 
sign a few years previous to his death. He 
received his degree of D.D. from Columbia 
College, in 1859. 

Jan, 8.—Butoner, WASHINGTON, an eminent 
merchant of Philadelphia; died in that city, 
aged 57 years. He was a man of extensive 
culture, and widely known for his philanthro- 
By For many years he was a director of the 

ennsylvania Railroad Company, and, sh 
before his death, he was elected president 
the American Steamship Company. 

Jan. 8.—Post, Samvet Apams Lyons Law, 
an eminent teacher, and subsequently a jour- 
nalist; died in Ellenville, N. Y., aged 44 years. 
He was born in Meredith, Delaware County, 
N. Y., June 10, 1829; commenced teaching at 
the age of fourteen, graduated from Yale Col- 
lege in the class of 1858, and subsequently took 
charge of a classical school in Derby, Conn. 
In 1856 he removed to Ulster County, N. Y, 
as principal of the Ellenville High School, with 
which he was connected until 1868, when, 
having been admitted to the bar, he entered 
upon re gn of law. Ill health, however, 
compelled him to relinquish his profession in 
1871, and soon after he became editor of the 
American Oda-Fellow, published in New York. 

Jan. 8.—Wettss, JAmes Henry, an eminent 
railroad builder and financier, for nineteen 
a resident in New York City; died there 

the 54th baad of his age. He was a native 
of Athens, Pa., a graduate from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1848, and had received a legal training. 
He engaged extensively in farming in his na- 
tive town until 1854, when he removed to 
New York to take an active interest in the 
construction of railroads and canals, He was 
of the highest character for integrity and 
honor, and disbursed his large wealth with 
great liberality. 

Jan. 9.—Bristor, Atsert Gatiatty, M, D., 
an eminent physician, and, later in life, a manu- 
facturer of Rochester, N. Y.; died a aged 
64 years. He was a native of New Haven 
Conn., a graduate of Yale College in 1827, and 
of the Medical Department of Yale College in 
1880, and subsequently studied his profession 
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in Paris for two years. He first established 

himself in Canandaigua, N. Y., where he was 

very successful, but subsequently removed to 

Rochester, where, until the failure of his 

health, he occupied a very high rank in the 
fession. 

Jan. 11.—Spracur, Rey. Dante, Greene, 
a Presbyterian clergyman of remarkable abil- 
ity and success during a ministry of more than 
fifty years; died at Salem, N. Y., in the 77th 

_year of his age. He was born at Killingly, 
Conn., July 8, 1796, fitted for college at Plain- 
field Academy, graduated from Brown Uni- 
versity in 1819, and from Andover in 1822, and, 
after one year’s service as a home missionary 
in Illinois, was pastor at Hampton, Conn., for 
fifteen years, at Westchester, Conn., for five 
years more, and at South Orange, N. J., for 
sixteen years, continuing to reside there for 
eight or nine years after his failing health had 

his resignation. He had resided with 

his son, at Salem, N. Y., for three and a half 

ri and was greatly esteemed. His ministry 
been remarkably successful. 

Jan. 11.—Woopwarp, James Montcomery, 
a Connecticut lawyer and journalist; died at 
Wolcottville, Conn., aged 46 years. He grad- 
uated from the New Haven Law School in 
1846, and practised his profession till 1851, 
when he became the principal editor of the 
New Haven Daily Journal and Courier. He 
continued to edit this paper till 1861, when he 
was elected lieutenant-colonel of the Second 
Regiment Connecticut militia, and was en- 
gaged in the war for nearly two years. He 
then resumed editorial work, first on the 
Waterbury American, and afterward at his old 
post at New Haven. In 1869 he was com- 
pelled to abandon his duties in consequence 
of failing health. 

Jan. 12.—Batpwi, Osanran, a centenarian 
of Orown Point, N. Y.; died there, aged 101 

ears. 

Jan..18.—Fatrz, Tuomas Hatt, an eminent 
merchant and philanthropist of New York 
City, one of the governors of the New York 
Hospital, and a liberal giver to all benevolent 
objects; died at Nice, France, in the 70th year 
of his age. J 

ie ta Robe, Orrin J., an eminent citi- 
zen of Chicago, and late U.§. consul at An- 
cona, Italy; died in New York City in the 46th 
year of his age. 

Jan. 14.—McDonatp, ANDREW, © centena- 
rian of New Orleans, for twenty-one years a 
resident in that city; died there, aged 104 


ears. 
y Jan. 16.—OLevetann, Prof. WinrL1aAM 
Cuartes, O.E., and Professor of Civil En- 
gineering in Cornell University, Ithaca; died 
there. He was a graduate of the Lawrence 
Scientific School of Harvard University in 1862, 
where he resided and practised his profession 
until called to the position he occupied at the 
time of his death. He was a man of rare tal- 
ents, a passionate lover of art, and eminently 
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fitted for the important work of an educator 
of youth. 

Jan. 16.—Kirx, Prof. O. H., a leading edu- 
cator; died at Westerly, R. I., aged about 88 

ears. He graduated from the University of 

ermont in 1868, and had been at the head 
of the Westerly High School for several years. 

Jan. 17.—Battarp, Davin C., journalist; 
died in Boston, aged 72 years. He was con- 
nected with the Boston Advertiser for a period 
of nearly forty years, 

Jan. 18.—Dory, Colonel Looxwoop L., a 
lawyer, and officer of volunteers during the 
late war; died in Jersey City, aged 46 years, 
He was born at Groveland, N. Y., May 15, 
1827. His early years were spent in his native 
village, and, when of age, he entered a law- 
office in Geneseo, N. Y. He was active in 
procuring enlistments during the war, was 
military secretary of Governor Fenton, and 
founded the State Military Bureau at Albany, 
which collected the history of the volunteer 
regiments and provided for the care of the sick 
and wounded. In 1871 he received from Presi- 
dent Grant the appointment of Pension Agent 
of New York City, which position he held 
until ill health compelled his resignation a few 
weeks previous to his death. 

Jan. 18.—Wuson, Daniet M., an eminent 
citizen and philanthropist of New Jersey; died 
at Newark, aged 70 years. In early life he 
was engaged in mercantile pursuits in New 
York City, by which he acquired an ample 
fortune. Upon retiring from business, he be- 
came a resident of Newark, N. J., and from 
that time identified himself with all its impor- 
tant interests. He was one of the most active 
citizens in building the plank-road between 
that city and New York, and was the presi- 
dent of the company from its formation; was 
a director of several financial institutions, and 
president of the Republican Trust Company 
of Newark from its organization. For several 
years he was president of the American and 
Foreign Bible Society, and held other impor- 
tant offices connected with the Baptist denomi- 
nation. He was also president of the Board 
of Trustees of the Peddie Classical and Scien- 
tific Institute, at Hightstown, N. J., to which 
he was a large contributor. 

Jan. 19.—W arxer, Mrs. Mary A., widow of 
the late Hon. Robert J. Walker, sister of the 
late Prof. Bache, grand-daughter of A. J. Dal- 
las, and great grand-daughter of Benjamin 
Franklin; died in Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 21.—Or1s, Mrs. Harrison Gray, widow 
of the eminent scholar, orator, and Senator of 
that name, and a distinguished leader of society 
in Boston; died in that city, aged 70 years. 
She was a woman of fine culture and great 
dignity-of character, while her abundant wealth 
enabled her to give largely to the benevolent 
organizations of the day: In 1854 she published 
a novel, entitled ‘‘ The Barclays of Boston.” 

Jan. 22.—Datzeit, Ropert M., an eminent 
citizen and millwright of Rochester, N. Y.; 
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died iu that city, aged 80 years. THe was born 
near Belfast, Ireland, of Scottish ancestors. 
His father, John Dalzell, was a leader in the 
Irish rebellion of 1798, in consequence of 
which the old family mansion was burned, and 
he was forced to put to sea in an open boat. 
Providentially he was picked up, and landed 
in New York, whither his family soon fol- 
lowed. They settled in Vernon, Oneida County, 
where Robert continued to reside till 1826, 
when he removed to Rochester, where he ever 
after made his home. He was a millwright, 
unusually skillfal add ingenious, and all the 
flour-mills in that city were built under his 
supervision. He also invented and introduced 
the “elevator system” in handling and stow- 
ing grain, now in general use. 

Jan, 22. — Maoxwoop, Rev. ——, a former 
bishop of the United Brethren of Christ (Ger- 
> ethodists); died at Luray, Page Ooun- 
ty, Va. 

Jan, 23.—Dents, Henry Rapnagrt, an emi- 
nent lawyer of New Orleans; died in that city, 
aged 86 years. He was one of the oldest 
members of the bar, and the Supreme Court 
adjourned out of respect to his memory. 

Jan. 23.—Snarrer, Oscar ©., formerly 
Judge of the Supreme Court of California; 
died in Florence, Italy. He was elected one 
of the justices of the Supreme Court in Sep- 
tember, 1863, and entered upon his duties in 
January, 1864, his term of service expiring by 
allotment in 1872. From 1870 to 1872 he held 
the position of Chief-Justice. 

Jan. 24.—Sewarp, Rev. Jony, an eminent 
Presbyterian clergyman and one of the pioneers 
in home missionary work; died at Tallmadge, 
Ohio, aged 89 years, He was born in Gran- 
ville, Mass., January 24, 1783; prepared for 
college under the tuition of the Rev. Dr, Coo- 
ley; graduated from Williams College in the 
class of 1810, studied theology with Dr. Porter, 
of Washington, Oonn., and received a license 
to preach from the Congregational Association 
at New Preston, Oonn., June 5, 1811. Re- 
ceiving a commission to labor as a missionary 
on the Western Reserve, he was ordained an 
evangelist by the Hartford North Connecticut 
Association in September, 1811, and the same 
month started for Ohio on horseback, He 
was first installed pastor of a church in Aurora, 
Portage County, where he was snecessfully 
employed till 1844, though his labors extended 
to all parts of the Western Reserve. In the 
spring of 1844 he was dismissed at his own 

nest, and at once entered upon a charge at 
Solon, Cuyahoga County, where he labored 
fifteen years, and subsequently made his home 
in Tallmadge. He was the last of the signers 
of the constitution of the first Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society. 

Jan, 25,—Dvwxoax, Davin, an eminent New 
York banker, of the firm of Duncan, Sherman, 
& Oo.; died at Cannes, France. He was a na- 
tive of Rhode Island, and a large contributor 
to the benevolent institutions of that State. 
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Jan, 25.—Traoy, Witttram H., Ji of the 
Marine Court of New York; died in that city, 
aged 34 years. He was a native of New Yor 
and in 1856 entered the office of Luke F. Ooz- 
zens, a lawyer, was admitted to the bar in 
1858, and soon after was elected a member of 
the Assembly, representing the Thirteenth and 
parts of the Tenth and Seventeenth Wards 
of the city. When the act relative to the 


Marine Court was passed, ager Reha new 


jndees, he was elected as one, and his decisions 
ave been reversed less seis Seach than those 
of any judge of the Marine Court. 


Jan, 26,-—— Nosiz, Liyyaus P., an eminent 
antislavery leader and reformer; died in 
Fayetteville, N. Y., aged 71 years. Early in 
life he oe the antislavery cause, and was 
identified with the labors of Gerrit Smith, 
James G. Birney, Beriah Green, and other 
earnest workers in that cause. He was the 
= a and one + the founders of = 

‘ational an antislay journal 
lished at Washington, D. C. He was eae 
gaged in the temperance reform, and every 
reform of a civil, moral, or social character, 
found in him a cordial supporter. 

Jan. 27.—Cranston, Rosert B., an eminent 
and philanthropic citizen of Newport, R. 1; 
died there, 81 years. He was a native 
of Rhode Island, and was a Representative in 
Congress from 1837 to 1848, and again from 
1847 to 1849. In 1864 he was a presidential 
elector. In his will he left $75,000 to the poor 
of Newport “ who are too honest to steal and 
too proud to beg.” 

Jan, 27.—W arvex, Francis, for thirty years 
a partner of A. T. Stewart in the European 
department of his business; died in Paris, 
aged 62 years. There were few American 
merchants on the Continent when he went to 
Paris in 1845, but as trade increased he was 
made general manager, with a corps of special 
buyers under his orders. For many years he 
selected the silks, laces, carpets, and shawls 
which the firm imported, and displayed rare 
taste and discrimination in choosing goods. 
The partnership was dissolved at his request 
about eight months previous to his death, but 
he continued to m the business until 
disabled by his last illness, He left a fortune 
of $10,000,000, 

Jan, 29.—Bropiz, Joun W., a journalist; 
died in New York City, 82 years. He 
was a native of Edinb ut most of his life 
was spent in London. He served during the 
Russian War, being stationed for a time at the 
hospital at Seutari. Early in 1869 he came to 
this country and became city editor of the 
New York Dispateh. He also contributed 
largely to the columns of the Spirit of the 

€8 


mes, 

Jan. 31.—Busuyem, Neneman, a lawyer 
and politician of Mlinois; died at Springiela 
aged 60 years. He was born in Westbrook, 
Conn., October 9, 1818, graduated from Yale 
College in the class of 1835, studied law in 
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Cambridge, and in 1837 was admitted to the bar 
in Middletown, Uonn., whence he went to 
Quincey, Ill., and entered upon the practice of 
his profession. In 1851 he became President 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Company, and held that position until 1861, 
when he returned, and was appointed attorney 
for the road, which office he held at the time 
of his death. In the autumn of 1872 he was 
elected to represent the city of Quincy in the 
General Assembly of the State. 

» Jan. 31.—Marreson, Jozt A., formerly Gov- 
ernor of Illinois; died at Chicago, aged 65 
years. He was a man of fine culture, an ex- 
tensive traveler, and was Governor of Illinois 
from 1853 to 1857. 

Jan. 31.—Mosetey, Major W. W., an officer 
of volunteers during the late war, recently a 
member of Assembly from the Fourth Brook- 
lyn District; died in Brooklyn, aged 37 years, 
He was born in Glastenbury, Conn., in 1836, 
educated in the public schools and in the sem- 
inary at Cazenovia, N. Y., and upon the com- 
pletion of his studies was appointed cashier 
of the Mechanics’ Bank of Syracuse. When 
the war broke out he obtained a captaincy in 
one of the regiments forming in that locality, 
and subsequently was appointed to the staff 
of General Slocum with the rank of major, 
following him through the succeeding cam- 
paigns, including the celebrated march to the 
sea. Returning to Syracuse at the close of the 
war, he was ok ae Collector of Internal 
Revenue, and subsequently removed to Brook- 
lyn, where he served four terms in the As- 
sembly. 

Jan. —.— Brown, Davin, “the hermit of 
Newfane, Vt.;” died there. He was a large 
collector of books, and probably left the most 
extensive library in the State. 

Feb. 1. — Heyry Corr, M. D., 
A. A.58., ete., an eminent physician and scien- 
tist, of Newburyport, Mass.; died there aged 
69 years. He was a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity in the class of 1827. 

Feb.2.—Cotter, Colonel James, a prominent 
lawyer and politician of Ohio ; died at Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, aged 84 years. He was a soldier in 
the War of 1812, and fought at Queenstown, 
where he assisted in forming the first Amer- 
ican line on the Canadian side. After the war 
he removed to Steubenville, where he practised 
law with distinction and served as Paymas- 
ter-General of the State. When the Ewer 
arose as to the boundary-line between Virginia 
and Ohio, he, with Thomas Ewing and John 
Brough, represented the latter State in the 
joint high commission that settled the dispute. 
In 1849, being then sixty years of age, he was 
appointed Collector for California, and he 
went there overland, fighting his way through 
the country occupied by hostile Indians, with 
only asmall company of dragoons for an escort. 
When he had reached his destination he was 
the only officer there, and for some time he 
served as military Governor. 

VoL, xu1.—36 A 
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Feb, 4.—Girrorp, Arruur N., one of the 
constituent members of the New York Stock 
Exchange ; died in New York City. He had 
been a member of the Exchange since Novem- 
ber 8, 1817, and, although he had not been en- 
gaged in active business for several years, he 
had continued his membership of that body. 

Feb. 4.—Harvey, Rev. Joszpu, D.D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman, one of the founders 
and promoters of the Sandwich Islands Mis- 
sion; died at Harvey, Mich., aged 86 years. 
He was born at East Haddam, Conn., March 1, 
1787; graduated from Yale College in 1808, 
studied theology with Dr. Porter, of Washing- 
ton, Conn., and in 1810 was ordained and in- 
stalled over the Congregational Church in 
Goshen, Conn. In September, 1825, he re- 
signed his pastorate to accept the position of 
Secretary of the American Fitioati te Society, 
at Boston, but soon after returned to his native 
place in impaired health. On his recovery, he 
pee ee a call to the Congregational Church 
in Colchester, Conn., where he remained till 
1835. During the last two years of his resi- 
dence here he edited the Hvangelical Magazine, 
and afterward a weekly paper entitled the 
Watchman. In 1839 he was installed pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Ohurch just formed 
in Thompsonville, Conn., which charge he held 
until his resignation in 1857. The following 
year he removed to Michigan, where he con- 
tinued to preach and teach from time to time 
until his death. Dr. Harvey was the first to 

ropose the establishment of a mission in the 

dwich Islands. His degree of Doctor of 
Sean was received from Amherst College in 
1835, 

Feb. '7,—Marsn, Rev. Frrprrtiox, a Congrega- 
tionalist clergyman, died at Winchester Centre, 
Conn., aged 90 years. He was born in New 
Hartford, Conn., September 18, 1780, graduated 
from Yale College in the class of 1805, studied 
theology with Rev. Asahel Hooker, of Goshen, 
and, after preaching a year in different churches, 
was in 1809 ordained, and settled over the Con- 
gregational Church in Winchester, Conn., oc- 
cupying the same house from that date until 
his death in his ninety-third year. - In October, 
1851, he was dismissed from the pastorate at his 
own request, and for the next ten years, until his 
eyesight failed, he preached for neighboring 
churches as needed. From 1886 to 1870 he 
was trustee of the ‘Tlieological Institute of 
Connecticut.” 

Feb. 9.—Montacte, Carvin, M. D., an emi- 
nent physician and teacher; died at Westhamp- 
ton, Mass., aged 82 years. He was born in 
that town in 1790, graduated from Williams 
College in 1814, spent two years in teaching in 
Virginia, and, having subsequently obtained a 
medical education, practised his profession in 
Ohio until 1886, when he returned to West- 
hampton and remained until his death. 

Feb. 18.—MoLran, Rev. Witt1am, D.D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman, died at Washington, 
D. 0. For a long period he had been the 


eae ere | and eens ‘ ra of hd Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, fait’ iy i 
his duties even after he was coeiisied 4a his bed 
by the disease which terminated his life. 

Feb. 15.—Emmet, Rosert, eminent law- 
yer, Justice of the Superior Oourt of N. Y.; 
died in New Rochelle, N. Y., aged 80. years. 
He was the son of Thomas Addis Emmet, 
the distinguished Irish exile, and nephew 
of the celebrated Robert Emmet. He was 
born in Ireland about 1792, and came to this 
country when a boy; was educated for his 
father’s profession and held high rank among 
the members of the bar. In 1848, when an 
insurrection was contemplated in Ireland, he 
cordially codperated with his countrymen in 
New York City in demonstrations of sympathy, 
and was one of the Directory formed for the 
purpose of sending material aid to the Irish 
patriots. He attended the great meeting held 
at the Tabernacle, June 6, 1848, and delivered 
an eloquent and stirring address, in which he 
said: “If Ireland cannot achieve her inde- 

ndence without bloodshed, let it be with 

lood. If reason cannot be heard, let the fight 
succeed. * * * [ pray God that Ireland may 
achieve her independence without the need 
of such a struggle.” 

Feb. 18.—Barnes, Samver O., an eminent 
teacher of public schools in Brooklyn, L. L.; 
died in that city, aged 60 years. He was a 
native of Ireland, and came to this country 
about the year 1830, since which period, until 
about 1867, he had held the position of prin- 
cipal in one of the Brooklyn schools, havi 
9, 5 to accept the post of perp | ° 
the East Brooklyn Savings-Bank, of which in- 
stitution he was the —— He was also 
the secretary of several other Los retry 
and had identified himself with all the inter 
ests of the city of his adoption. 

Feb. 18.—Hépxe, Apetsert, M. D., a Ger- 
man journalist; died in New York. He was 
formerly one of the editors of the New Yorker 
Journal, and subsequently was connected with 
the Staats-Zeitung. 

Feb. 19.—Fenno, A. W., a well-known actor 
and dramatist; died in New York City, — 
59 years. His early life was spent with his 
father’s family, near Boston; but, at the 
of sixteen, a love of adventure led him to ship 
on board a merchantman, as a sailor before 
the mast, on a voyage round the world. Re- 
turning, after a four years’ cruise, he became 
oe with the life of an actor, studied 
for the profession, and for many years after- 
ward pursued that vocation, varying it only 
with sea-voyages, of which he seemed never 
totire. His greatest success was achieved in 
the Old Bowery Theatre, in the character of 
Rolla, which he ae it is said, with genu- 
ine merit. His provincial tours, however, 
were numerous and extended, and probably 
no actor of equal merit had so mach popular- 
‘ity and notoriety outside the metro lis with- 
ont being rated as a star-actor within it. 
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Feb. 20.—Vax Devursey, W M.D., an 
eminent physician of New Branswic, N25 
died there, aged 82 years. He was in 


which occasion he pronounced the 
tory, and, having studied medicine in New 
York, serving as surgeon and physician in one 
of the hospitals, he entered upon the practice 
of his profession in Monmouth County, N. J. 
Later, he returned to his native city, and estab- 
lished a reputation for professional skill, which 
he maintained until his retirement from the 
active duties of his calling. Dr, Van Deursen 
was the eldest living trustee of Rutgers Ool- 
lege. aving been elected to that office in 1828, 
. 21.—Goonwiy, IonasopJorpay, a prom- 
inent lawyer and political leader in New 
shire and Maine; died in Berwick, Me., aged 
66 years. He was born in Saco, Me., Octo- 
ber 6, 1806; graduated at Bowdoin Oollege in 
1827, studied law, and for a period of forty 
years‘was a member of the Strafford (N. H.) 
and York County bar. He was a Democrat 
in politics, and, his residence being on the bor- 
der-line of the States of New Hampshire and 
Maine, he served at different periods in each 
Legislature. He was a member of the Masonic 
fraternity, and for a time Grand-Master of the 
Grand Lodge of New Hampshire. 

Feb, 21.—Quinn, Rev. Paut, senior Bishop 
of the African Methodist Church for eho 
nine years; diedin Indiana. He was the found- 
er of the African Methodist Ohurch in the West, 
and also of the Wilberforce University in Ohio. 

Feb, 22,—Earon, Lieutenant-Colonel Dan- 
tet Lewis, a lawyer, editor, soldier, and finan- 
ome ~ erp abe 4 - O., aged 47 years, 

e was born in Calais, Me., February 22, 1826 ; 

raduated at Bowdoin College in 1851, studied 

w, and entered upon the practice of his pro- 
fession in Portland, Me., and also in St. Louis, 
Mo., and subsequently edited a newspaper in 
Pittsburg, Pa., for some years. Dari e late 
war he served on the staff of General Heintzel- 
man, with the rank of major, was brevetted lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and later was appointed Actu- 
ary of the Freedman’s Savings-Bank, Wash- 
ington. Resigning this position, he was elected 
cashier of the Second National Bank, Wash- 
ington. Upon the organization of the Terri- 
torial government, he was appointed by the 
President a member of the ‘ Oouncil,” or 
Peer which office he held at the time of his 

eath. . 

Feb, 23.—Arten, Rev. Josern, 8. T. D., a 
Unitarian clergyman and author; died in 
Northborongh, Mass., aged 83 years, He was 
born in Medfield, Mass,, August 15, 1790; 
graduated at Harvard University in 1811 
studied theol under Rev, Dr. Ware, at 
Oambridge, and was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Northborough, Oc- 
tober 80, 1816, which relation he sustained 
until his death. In 1849 he was a delegate to 
the Peace Oongress at Paris. He was the au- 


a 


— 
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thor of an ‘“ Historical Account of Northbor- 
ough,” 1826; ‘ Memoir of Rey. Dr. Lathrop, 
of Springfield,” 1823; ‘History of the Wor- 
cester Association,” 1868; “ Allen Genealogy,” 
1869; a number of text-books for day and Sun- 
day schools, and several published sermons. 

Feb, 24.—Bicrtow, Urtan C., M. D., an emi- 
nent physician of Albany, N. Y.; died there, 
aged 52 years. He was born in Worcester, 
Otsego County, N. Y. He graduated at the 
Albany Medical College, and, having practised 
four years in Berne, Albany County, he re- 
moved to Albany, and rapidly rose to a high 
rank in his profession, At the time of his 
death, he was one of the curators of the Medi- 
ical College in that gf and a consulting phy- 
sician to,the Albany Hospital. 

Feb. 24,—FRANKENSTEIN, Goprrey N., an 
eminent landscape and historical painter; died 
at Springfield, Ohio, aged about 42 years. He 
had thoroughly trained in his profession, 
and possessed the ability to place upon canvas 
his conception of a great event of history with 
such completeness and clearness as to com- 
municate his thought even to the dullest mind. 
His great picture of the “Battle of Gettys- 
burg” was his masterpiece. It came near be- 
ing destroyed at the great fire in Chicago, and 
was only saved by being cut from its frame. 
Though a very successful landscape-painter, 
he preferred historical, and especially battle- 
scenes, for his subjects. 

Feb, 24.—Pue.ps, Asner, M.D., an eminent 
physician, politician, and author; died in Bos- 
ton, aged 94 years. He was born in Belcher- 
town, Mass., September 5, 1779; graduated 
from Williams College in 1806, and com- 
menced the study of theology, but, his health 
failing him, he turned his. attention to med- 
icine, receiving the degree of M. D. from 
Brown University in 1818, and from Yale in 
1814. After practising his profession for some 
years in Reading, he removed to Boston in 
1816. While in college, he read an account 
of the use of railways in the quarries of Wales, 
which led him to believe that railroads were 
practicable for common travel. In 1808, his 
father being a member of the Legislature from 
Belchertown, he wrote, urging him to propose 
arailroad from Boston to Albany. The sug- 

estion, however, was not then acted upon, 
nt, in 1826, Dr. Phelps himself, being a mem- 
ber of the House from Boston, made the first 
proposition for building a railroad ever of- 
fered before any ‘legislative body in this 
country. Having prepared an able report, 
commissioners were appointed, and the sur- 
veys made, much of the work being done 
under his own supervision, and at his own 
expense. He was for many years active in 
political life, and was an intimate friend and 
correspondent of William Wirt. He was the 
anthor of an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Oruci- 
fixion of Christ.” 

Feb. 25,—Gities, Commodore Joun P., U.S. 
Navy, forty-eight years in the service ; died in 
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Wilmington, Del., aged 70 years. He wasa 
native of Wilmington, but during his youth, 
upon the death of his father, his mother re- 
moved her residence to Illinois, and he was 
appointed from that State to the United States 
Navy, December 12, 1825. During the late war 
he was actively engaged in command of the 
sloop Ossipee, of the Western Gulf Squadron, 
in 1863-64, and contracted during this service 
a severe iless, which for some time unfitted 
him for duty. Since the war Commodore 
Gilles had been on duty at the navy-yard in 
Philadelphia, in the Lighthouse Board, and 
peoenely, up to his death, at the Naval Asy- 


um. 

Feb. 28.—McOatra, General Jonn M., one 
of the Auditors of the U. 8, Treasury; died in 
Washington, D. O. 

March 1.—Boyor, Henry, Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Louisiana; died at Cotile, La., 
aged 75 years. 

March 1.—Ricx, Carzp, a prominent citizen 
of Springfield, Mass., former mayor; died there, 
aged 81 years. Mr. Rice was born in Conway, 

ass., fittted for college in Westfield, Mass., 
and graduated from Williams College in 1814. 
He was admitted to the Hampshire County 
bar in 1817, and practised his profession in 
West Springfield from 1818 to 1831. In the 
latter year he was chosen High-Sheriff of 
Hampden County, and continued in that office 
for twenty years, residing in Springfield after 
1842. He was Mayor of Springfield from 
1852 to 1854, and for more than twenty years 
was largely concerned in life and fire insur- 
ance. 

March 2.—Durant, Onares §., a veteran 
aéronaut; died in Jersey City, aged 68 years, 
He made the first balloon ascension in Amer- 
ica, in 1888, from the Battery, at New York. 
Subsequently he made fourteen aérial voyages, 
on one occasion descending into the Atlantic 
Ocean. He was the author of several books 
of a scientific character, one of which was a 
‘‘ Treatise on Shells and Sea-weeds.” 

March 2.—Jounson, Major-General Ep- 
warp, Oonfederate Army; died in Richmond, 
Va. He wasborn in Kentucky, and appointed 
a cadet from that State in 1832; graduated from 
the Military Academy at West Point in July, 
1838, and entered the army as second-lieutenant, 
Sixth Infantry. He served in the Florida War, 
on frontier duty ; in the war with Mexico, re- 
ceiving the reward of brevet-major for gallant 
conduct at Chapultepec; served again on the 
frontier, and in garrison at Fort Columbus, N. 
Y.; became captain in 1851, and resigned in 
1861, joining in the war against the United 
States. He became a major-general in the Con- 
federate army in 1868, commanded a division 
in Ewell’s corps at Gettysburg, with which 
he was captured at Spottsylvania, May, 1864, 
and was captured again at the head of a 
division in General 8. D, Lee’s corps, in 1864, 
near Nashville. 

March 2.—Waters, ANDREW, an educator; 
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died at Bunker Hill, aged 58 years. He 
was born in Flog Pa September 27, 
1814; graduated from Amherst College in 
1839, commenced teaching in Delaware, and, 
removing to Kentucky, was in his 
profession there for a period ef seventeen 
years. When the late war commenced he was 
teaching in Tennessee, and, deeming it unsafe 
to remain there, on account of his antislavery 
sentiments, he retarned to the North and spent 
the remainder of his life in Minois. 

March 6.—Bisnor, Trxorny, the oldest sur- 
viving graduate of Yale College, died in New 
Haven, Oonn., aged 95 years. He was born 
in that city, October 29, 1777, graduated from 
Yale College in 1796, in the same class with 
the late Professor Silliman, and engaged in mer- 


cantile business in the city of his birth, where grad 


he resided until his death. 

March T.—Oxeveanp, Rev. Joun P., D.D., 
a Presbyterian clergyman; died at Newbury- 

rt, Mass., aged 74 years. He was born in 
Byfield, Mass., ay 19, 1798; graduated at 
Bowdoin Ooll n 1821, and commenced 
teaching at Wolfboro, N. H. In 1825 he was 
appointed Professor of Mathematics at Philli 
boa ees’ vexwi - a 'o the — while 

ursuing the study of theology. In Fe “ 
197, he was ordained pastor of the Tabernacls 
Church, Salem, Mass., where he remained un- 
til 1884, and after preaching three years in 
Detroit, Mich., he retired from the ministry 
for the presidency of Marshall College, Mich. 
In 1841, owing to the financial embarrassment 
of the coll he resigned his — and 
Oha h in Oincinnati rOhien “ Bubeos rhe 
arc! io. Su uently he 
ae in Providence, Northampton, and 
chan and was chaplain of the Thirtieth 
Massachusetts regiment to Ship Island and 
New Orleans, after which he preached only 
as ee ee 
arch 8.—Busuyety, Prof. Jackson Jones, 
an eminent Professor of Mathematics and 
Natural yc wong 5 in Ohio and Wisconsin ; 
died at Beloit, Wis. aged 58 years. He 
graduated from Yale in 1841, was tutor for 
two years in Western Reserve College, Hud- 
son, Ohio, and was offered a professorship 
there. For the next five years he was finan- 
cial agent of the college, and of the Western 
College Society, and in 1848 was appointed 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy in Beloit College; resigned in 1858, and 
went into business, but was reappointed in 
1868, and served until his death. 

March 8,—Usesny, Commander Epwcnp W. 
U.5.N,, on the retired list since 1867; died 
at Piermont, N. Y., aged about 52 years. He 
was 4 native of New York, and appointed 
from that State. He entered the navy as mid- 
shipman in April, 1842, and had been thirty- 
one years in the service, eighteen and a half of 
which were passed at sea. 

March 8,—Rionmoxp, Wriu1am E., a promi- 
nent citizen of Providence, R. L, for many 
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years aleading member of the Providence bar, 
and for some years editor of the Providence 
Journal ; died in that city, aged 87 years. 

March 9.—Dexter, Toomas Amory, an emi- 
nent citizen of Boston; died there, 83 
years. He was born May 16, 1790, and gradu- 
ated at Harvard University in 1810, 

March 11.—Bxt1o0ws, Chief-Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of New pshire ; 
died at Concord, aged 70 years. He was ap- 
pointed one of the Associate-Justices of that 
State in 1859, and became Chief-Justice about 
1870. He received the degree of LL. D. from 
Dartmouth College in 1869, 

March 11.—Drx, Colonel Cnares 
youngest son of Governor Dix, an artist of 
merit; died in Rome, aot aged 83 years. He 

uated from Union College in 1858, had ear’ 

turned his attention to art, and had made 

in his studies when, upon the break- 
toa out of the late war, he was chosen 
camp on the staff of his father, and won much 
credit by his faithful performance of the du- 
ties of his position. At the return of peace 
he devoted himself anew to his pursuit, and 
soon established a name among the most prom- 
ising of our marine painters, His “Sunset in 
pec is a fine and spirited study of sea and 
shore. 

March 11,—Ety, Rev, Samvet R., D.D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman and scholar; died at 
Hoslye, LL, aged 70 years. He was born in 
West Springfi Mass., December 29, 1803; 
graduated at Williams College in 1880, 

ceton, N. J., was licensed to 

preach in 1833, and the follo year was in- 
stalled pastor of a church at el, N. Y., 
where he remained three years. In ber, 
1836, he became pastor of the Presb 
Church at East Herioton, L. L, formerly Dr. 
Fis Beecher’s church, After a 

ten years here, he removed to Brook], 
and soon after to Roslyn, where he perform 


the duties of ron for many years, accepting 
no . He received his degree of divinity 
from Columbia College in 1865. 


March 18.—Lowe1t, Hon. Josnva A., a 
litical leader in Maine; died in Machias, 
aged 72 years, He was born in Thomaston, 
Me., March 20, 1801; his educational ad- 
van were limited, but he commenced 
active life by school; studied law, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1826, He was 
a member of the Maine Legislature for. several 
years from 1832, a Representative in Congress 
from that State from 1889 to 1843, and in 1844 
was a presidential elector. 

March 14.—Groms, Rev. L. A., a colored 
Baptist cle an of remarkable gifts; died in 
Boston, 64 years. He was born a slave; 
was self-educated, but had made himself a 
sound and able scholar, and maintained a high 
rank as a preacher and pastor. He had been 
the pastor of the Colored Church in Boston for 
about twenty-five years. He was deeply inter- 
ested in the education of men of color for the 
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ministry, and had been for some years one of 


the most efficient and judicious trustees of the 


Wayland Seminary at. Washington, D. C. 

March 15.—Latmer, Commodore Wm11aM 
K., U.S. N.; died at Baltimore, Md., aged 
about 80 years, He was born in Maryland, 
was appointed from that State, November 15, 
1809, and was retired September 18, 1855, 
with the rank of captain. 

March 17.—Parti, Cari, a ig ee 
musician, brother*of Adeline and Carlotta 
Patti, died in Cincinnati. 

March 19.—Ranvowpn, Josern Firz, an 
eminent jurist of New Jersey; died in Jersey 
City. He was born in Freehold, Monmouth 
County, in 1803, obtained an ordinary schoo 
educa’ studied law, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1825. For some years he was 
State’s Attorney for the county, was a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from 1837 to 1848, was 
a member of the convention which framed 


the State constitution in 1 and in 1845 
was appointed a judge of the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey for seven years, after which he 


resumed the practice of his profession at 
Trenton. He was a member of the Peace 


Oo in 1861. 

‘Mareh 22.—Green, Commander Natnantet, 
U.8.N., a gallant officer during the late war; 
died at Reading, Pa., 37 years. He 
entered the navy in 1852, and served with 
credit throughout the entire war, pecs 
with Farragut in the septate of New Orleans 
and the forts in Mobile Bay. 

March 22,—Monrenan, Mary, a centenarian, 
died in New York City, at the age of 102 years. 
She was a native of Galway, Ireland, and 
came to this country at the of sixty-seven. 

March 23.—Baxer, phi kon, a popular 
actor and theatrical r, brother of Mrs. 
Chanfrau; died in Philadelphia, aged about 
58 years. He was a native of that city, and 

le his début at the Arch-Street Theatre, 
where he was favorably received. In 1851 he 
married Miss Alexina Fisher, a popular actress 
and vocalist, and with her played a number of 
very successful star hg aoe purearyy throughout 
the country. In 1852 they went to California 
and remained several years. In 1857 Mr. 
Baker managed the National Theatre in Cin- 
cinnati, and subsequently other theatres in 
Philadelphia and New York. 

Mi 28.—Co.urr, Joun A., an eminent 
New York jurist; died at Binghamton, N. Y., 
aged 86 years. He was a member of the 
Twenty-first was State Controller in 
1845 and 1846, and was commissioner to re- 
by the code in 1847. He is largely quoted 

Aw 

March 274.—Merzerr, Isaac, M.D., a Ger- 
man physician of Mount Sinai Hospital, N.Y. ; 
died there. He was of Hebrew extraction, 
rd a graduate of the college at Wiirzburg, 

a. 


March 24.—Vrevensercu, Hon. Perer, ex- 
Justice of the Supreme Court of New Jersey; 


> Me 
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died at St. Augustine, Fla., aged 68 years. He 
was born in Somerset County, graduated from 
peers College in 1826, and was admitted to 
the bar in 1829. He began practice at Free- 
hold, Monmouth Connty, and was at one time 
a member of the Legislative Council, under 
the old constitution. In 1854 he was ap- 
pointed Justice of the Supreme Court, and re- 
appointed in 1862. He was a lawyer of emi- 
nent ability, and some of his opinions now on 
record are among the most carefully prepared 
ever read from the Bench of New Jersey. 

‘arch 25.— Henry Paperrorp, a 
prominent lawyer, politician, and Surveyor of 
the Port of Portland, Me.; died in Boston, 
49 years. He was born in Ellsworth, 
October 9, 1828; graduated from Bow- 
doin College in the class of 1844; studied law 
in Portland, where he opened an office in 
1847; represented that city two successive 
terms in the Legislature; was twice elected 
county attorney; was surveyor of the. port, 
and a direetor of the Portland & Rochester 
Railroad. 

March 25.—Montcomery, Rear-Admiral 
Joun B., U. 8..N.; died at Carlisle, Pa. He 
was a native of Allentown, N. J., from which 
state he was appointed to the service, June 
4, 1812. He was a midshipman on board 
the fog nee ens in Perry’s victory on 
Lake ber, 1814, receiving asword 
and the of Congress; served in the 
Mediterranean in 1815 ; 


articipated in the 
capture of the Algerine frigate and brig, and 
the blockade of Algiers; commanded the 
Boston Navy-Yard in 1840, and the sloop-of- 
war Portsmouth, in the Pacific squadron, 
from 1845 to 1848, during which cruise he 
took F pagpoaary of California, and blockaded 
Mazatlan some months, and, having been com- 
missioned captain in 18538, was in command of 
the Pacific Squadron in 1860 and 1861. The 
following year he was placed in command of 
the Boston Navy-Yard, and was promoted to 
the rank of commodore. He wascommissioned 
as rear-admiral July 25, 1866, and command- 
ed the naval station at Sackett’s Harbor from 
1867 to 1869. Atthe time of his death he was 
on the retired list. 

March 28.—Mason, Judge Tuompson, Sec- 
retary of State of Maryland ; died at Annapolis, 
Md. He was born at Montpelier, Washington 
County, Md., in May, 1815; uated at Prince- 
ton College in 1886; read law in Hagerstown, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1888. The 
same year he was elected to the Legislature 
of Maryland, and was retlected in 1839. He 
was a Representative in Congress from 1841 
to 1848, was elected a Judge of the Court of 
Appeals in 1851, and aye in 1857, accept- 
ing the appointment of Collector of the Port 
of Baltimore. Subsequently he was made 
Secretary of the State, which office he held at 
the time of his death. 

March 30.—Barxer, Judge Isaac, one of 
the oldest pioneers of the settlement of Ohio; 
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died at Athens, Ohio, 94 years. He was 
born near New Bedf Mass., Fe 17, 
1779. In 1788, upon the o on in New 
England of the Ohio Company, his father, then 
a young man of thirty-four, went West in com- 
pany with others, and spent the winter in the 
settlement zee en Linden a 4 
turni in the s . he posed 
panna and, loading his family and effects into 
a large wagon, drawn by a horse and a pair ot 
oxen, set out for Ohio, ‘orming the journey 
in eight weeks, Securing a tract of one hun- 
dred acres opposite Blennerbassett’s Island, a 
settlement was commenced, but the hostilities 
of the savages compelled them finally to take 
refuge in the n until the spring of 1798, 
when the family removed to Athens. In 1815, 
Jadge Barker opened an hotel in the village, 
and was for many years a popular landlord. 
He held many important offices in the county, 
and from 1841 to 1851 was Associate Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas. 

March 31.—Ba Onartes M., adramatic 
author; died at Coscob, Conn., aged 47 years. 
He was an actor of considerable merit, and ac- 
quired some distinction upon the stage in the 
personation of the riac, an adapta- 
tion from Moliére, eccentric character 
and unconscious drollery made him a popular 
man in theatrical circles, He was the author 
of “The Black Crook,” from which play he 
derived a large income. 

March 31.—Besnertt, Mrs, Henrterra Ac- 
wes Crean, widow of the late James Gordon 
Bennett, died at Kon in, Saxony. She 
married Mr. Bennett in June, 1840, the event 
being heralded to the world in his peculiar 
style. Though in comparatively humble cir- 
cumstances, Miss Crean’s beauty and vivacity 
had made her a decided belle before her mar- 
riage, and she had attracted the attention of 
some of the gay men of the wealthier classes, 
Her marriage to Bennett, who was then sup- 
posed to be poor, and not particularly attrac- 
tive in person, excited surprise among her ac- 
satan. The latter years of her married 

fe were not harmonious, and much of her 
time was spent in Europe. She was a stanch 
friend of the late Napoleon IIL, even after his 
downfall. 

March 31.—Maxwett, Hven, an eminent 
lawyer of New York; died in that city, aged 
86 years. He was born in Scotland, in 1787, 

came to this country with his parents in 
his fourth year; graduated at Columbia Col- 
lege, and, having studied law, commenced the 
practice of his profession in 1807. In 1814 he 
was appointed Assistant Judge-Advocate Gen- 
eral in the U. 8. Ariny; in 1819 was elected 
District Attorney for New York County, and 
was successively retlected until 1829. Return- 
ing to the re of his profession, he be- 
came one of the leaders of the bar in his cit 
and State. In 1849 he received from - 
dent Taylor the office of Collector of the Port 
of New York, holding that position through 
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the administrations of Taylor and Fillmore. 
He was a fine classical scholar, and his library 
was one of the best private collections in the _ 


city. 

March 81.,—Rotrr, Epwarp, ©. E., an emi- 
nent American civil engineer; died at Valpa- 
raiso, Ohili, aged 47 years. He had been en- 

in railroad construction and surveys in 
uth America since 1849, and had taken an 
active part in all those railway enter- 
prises in Chili and the ine 
with which Mr. Meigs, the South-American 
railway king, has been identified. 

March —.—Burpank, Giveon W., aw 
citizen and philanthropist of Rochester; 
there, aged 70 years. He was born at Deer- 
field, N. H., in 1803. In 1839 he removed to 
Rochester, and entered upon mercantile pur- 
suits. His energy and devotion to business 


were rewarded by prosperity, 
his other liberal ais ne undoped aos Tiereant 
professorship of Intellectual and Moral Philos- 
ophy, in the Rochester University, which was 
a _ettect the endowment of the president's 

March —.—MoGratu, Mrs. Mary, a cente- 
narian, of Irish birth, but for the last thirty 
years a resident of New York City; died there, 
aged 100 years. 

March —— arg Atonzo, D.D., 
a Baptist clergyman, died in Fredonia, N. Y., 
aged about 72 years. Dr. Wheelock was a na- 
pt Pigs i ype o a Jae te turn ag 0] 
ebild, an oO am y poverty. 
acquired a good classed education, and had 
nearly completed a course of medical study 
when he was converted, united with the Bap- 
tist Church, and resolved to enter the m . 
His theological course was pursued at Hamil- 
ton Literary and Theological Institution, now 
the Theological Seminary of Madison Univer- 
sity, N. Y., and, in 1829, he graduated with 
distinction. His ministerial life was passed, 
with the exception of one year, in the State 
of New York. He was for several years a 
pastor in New York City. He wasa 
and accurate scholar, an able, sound, and elo- 

uent preacher, and was remarkably success- 

| in his various rates. He was 
beloved in all his social relations. ing 
health had compelled his retirement from the 
active duties of the ministry three or four 
years before his death. % 
fs March Rehab. _ iS) o - tory 

yterian clergyman and teacher; - 
byville, Tenn., aged 76 years. He was born 
in Winchendon, Mass. After his graduation 
from college he entered upon teaching in New 
York City, and for ten years was the associate 
of Harlan Page and ur Tappan in the 
tract cause and the city missionary work. 
Turning his attention to the ministry, he en- 
tered Lane Seminary, near Cincinnati, and in 
1888 was licensed to preach, After ten years 
of missionary labor in Michigan, a bronchial 
affection induced him, in 1848, to remove to 
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Smithfield, Ky., where he preached six years. 
Subsequently he taught in Bedford County, 
Tenn., and in Shelbyville, where he died. 

April 4.—Wooutey, General Joun W., for- 
merly governor of the National Military 
Asylum at Milwaukee, Wis.; died there. 

April 5.—Moorr, Anprew Barry, ex-Gov- 
ernor of Alabama; died at Montgomery, Ala. 
He was originally a school-teacher in that 
State, and served as Governor from 1857 to 
1861. 

April 8.—Gusry, Prrer, a New York alder- 
man and prominent citizen, died at his resi- 
dence, aged 62 years. He was born at Hobro, 
in the province of Jutland, Denmark, and, 
after receiving a fair education, emigrated to 
America in 1827, landing at New York alone 
and friendless. He first procured employment 
in a piano-manufactory, and by strict economy 

to save part of his earnings from 
week to week, so that in a few he was 
enabled to embark in an independent business. 
Renting a little shop in the Bowery, he bought 
the stock of a retai] tobacconist. Here his 
 ehrtngbred began, and it was not long before 
e felt justified in remo to more extensive 
ee on the corner of Broadway and Cort- 
dt Street, where his business was carried on 
until his death. Here, in 1854, he erected the 
Gilsey Building, one of the first large iron 
structures raised in the city. Henceforth his 
investments were chiefly in Broadway real 
estate, from which he derived the greater 
of his fortune. Among the other bu 28 
erected by him are the St. George Hotel, the 
Coleman House, and Apollo Hall. In politics 
he was a Democrat, but, while he was interest- 
ed deeply in public questions, he held no office 
until the municipal campaign of 1871, when he 
was elected alderman by about 83,000 votes. 
The following year he was reélected, his course 
in the Board having won the confidence of his 
constituents and the of his associates. 

April 8.—W rams, Statwam, an aged and 
influential citizen of Utica, N. Y.; died in that 
city, in the 100th year of his age. He was 
born in Deerfield, Mass., in 1773, and settled 
at Utica just before the War of 1812. At the 
organization of the Savings-Bank of Utica, 
in 1839, he was elected treasurer, a position 
which he continued to fill up to the time of 
his death. He was a man of spotless integrity 
in all the walks of life. 
toldpianyediigeuninj and enilioe; ned ie 

0 aarian, an or; ew 
Haven, Conn. He was a grandson of Oliver 
Wol and was born in Newtown, L. L, 
July 8, 1817. He was formerly conn 
with the United States Coast Survey. For 
many years he devoted his time to the study 
of the vocabularies and folk-lore of the Indians 
of the Northwest. In 1846 he published  Me- 
moirs of the Administrations of Washington 
and John Adams, edited from the P: of 
Wolcott.” He was also the author of “The 
Judicial Chronicle,” published in 1884. 
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April 11.—Tuomas, Rev. Evan, D.D., a 
Methodist clergyman, one of the Peace Com- 
missioners to the Modoc Indians; was mur- 
dered by them near the Lava Beds in Southern 
Oregon. He had been for many years an in- 
fluential and successful preacher in California. 

April 12.— Dz. Prysrrr, Colonel Joun | 
Warts, Jr., a gallant soldier in the late war; 
died in New York City. He served during the 
early part of the rebellion as volunteer aide-de- 
camp on the staff of his cousin, General Philip 
Kearney, and was especially commended for 
his yom cme at the battle of Williamsburg. 
At the battle of Chancellorsville he was chief 
of artillery of the Second Division, Sixth Corps, 
with the rank of major. For his gallantry on 
that and other occasions, on the recommenda- 
tion of Major-General iaindictey he was pro- 
moted successively to be lieutenant-colonel and 
colonel. 

April 12.,—Pavtson, Ricnarp, an eminent 
citizen of New Jersey; died at Redfield Park, 
aged 100 years. He had held several impor- 
tant offices, and was a man of high moral and 
religious attainments. 

April 15.—Ipr, Witt1am E., M.D., an emi- 
nent Ohio physician; died in New York City, 
aged 57 years. He was born in Kirby, Vt., 
received a good education, and pursued his 
medical studies under the direction of Dr. 
Willard Parker, of New York. He was a resi- 
dent of Columbus, Ohio, for a period of twenty 
years, and during that period identified him- 
self with the interests of the city. 

April 15.—Pumrren, Rey. Gzorer, a Baptist 
clergyman; died in Chicago, aged 83 years. 
He was born in Salem, Mass., February 2, 1790, 
graduated from Brown University in 1811; 
studied theology, and was ordained and settled 
in Middletown, Conn., in 1812, where he 
preached five years, and then removed to a 

astorate in Lynn, Mass. In 1822, having 
beat attacked with hmmorrhage of the lungs, 
he was obliged to give up preaching for a 
time, but in 1828 was settled in Canton, Conn., 
where he remained nine years, two of which 
were spent in obtaining funds for the estab- 
lishment of the Connecticut Literary Institu- 
tion in Suffield. Subsequently he preached in 
Fayetteville, N. Y., West Troy, and Newburg, 
and in Lee and Tyringham, Mass., until 1850, 
when in connection with his son he had for 
some years charge of an academy in Peeks- 
kill, N.Y. In 1870 he removed to wma c 

April 16.—Sryxes, Ricuarp Cresson, M. D, 
an eminent physician and sanitarian, late of 
Brooklyn, L. En died at Westchester, Pa., 

42 years. He was born in Philadelphia, 
October 8, 1830, graduated from Yale Co 
in 1851, studied medicine in Philadelphia, 
where he received his degree of M. D, in 1854, 
and thence went to Paris, prosecuting his 
studies until 1857, when he returned to this 
country, and was appointed Professor of 
Physiology in the University of Vermont. 
Upon this appointment he returned immedi- 
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ately to Paris and t several months in 
reviewing his physiological studies. In 1858 
he accepted the chair of Physiology in the 
Berkshire (Mass.) Medical Institution. In 1862 
Dr. Styles, impelled by patriotic motives, en- 
tered the United States service a¢ Surgeon of 
Volunteers. He was ordered at first to the 
charge of a general hospital at Pittsburg, Pa., 
but subsequently was transferred to the Army 
of the Potomac as surgeon-in-chief of Cald- 
well’s division, Geared tn all in ane 
tion he ici the movemen’ 
powthe deca Wecneads of 1863. The follow- 
ing year he left the service and accepted the 
appointment of resident physician of the Kings 
County Hospital, Brooklyn. Upon the organi- 
zation of the Metropolitan Board of Health in 
1866 he accepted the office of Deputy om. 
of Vital ics, and in 1868 was made As- 
sistant Sacibaiir Hapeniatentiont, holding the 
two positions until the Board of Health was 
dissolved in 1870. In the summer of this year, 
his health failing him, he traveled in Europe 
to some extent, but received no permanent 
benefit. 

April 18.—Watson, Commodore James M., 
U.S. N.; died at Vallejo, Cal. He was a na- 
tive of Virginia, from which State he was ap- 
pointed February 1, 1823; saw seventeen years 
of sea-service, his last cruise being in 1854; 
and was unemployed nearly fourteen years. 
In 1855 he was retired on the rank of lieuten- 
ant. In 1866 he was light-house inspector. 

a 19.—Armstrona, Oaptain James F., 
U.S. N.; died in New Haven, Conn., aged 56 
years, He was a native of New Jersey, from 
which State he was appointed March 7, 1832. 
In 1868 he was in command of the Navy-Yard 
at Pensacola. His last cruise was in 1864. He 
was on the reserve list for a time, but was re- 
instated again, and in 1871 was on duty at the 
Navy-Y: Mare Island, Oalifornia. 

April 19.—Buiss, Gzorcx, an eminent law- 
yer and politician of Springfield, Mass.; died 
there, aged 80 years. He was born in Sp 
field, November 16, 1793; graduated from Yale 
College in 1812; studied law with his father, 
and entered upon the practice of his profession 
in 1815 at Monson, Mass., where he remained 
seven years, Returning to Springfield, he en- 
tered into partnership with Jonathan Dwight, 
Jr., and in 1827 commenced public life as a 
member of the House of Representatives of 
Massachusetts, serving three successive terms, 


and in in 1858, when he was Speaker. In 
1835 he was President of the State Senate. 
Am many public enterprises which occu- 

ied his attention was the completion of the 


estern Railroad between Worcester and Al- 
bany, of which road he was president prior to 
1846, when he retired, on visited Europe. 
Upon his return home he became interested in 
er railroad schemes, chiefly at the West, in 
conducting which he ed a wide reputa- 


tion. In May, 1860, ith 
Setivebatean! , he withdrew from all 
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April 20.—Lanvon, Ditton cearen M.D. 
an Pinont physician of Brooklyn, L. L; died 
there, aged 51 years. He was aman of fine 
intellectual qualifications, skillful in the ee 
tice of his profession, and greatly beloved by 
his medical associates as well as patients. For 
a od of twenty yous he was visiting phy- 
sician of the Brooklyn City Hospital. Dr. 
Landon was a son-in-law of the late J. Wesley 
Harper, of Harper & 

A 20.—Sropp. 


yer, and for many 
In 1814 young Stod went to Portsmouth 
and spent two years with an uncle, but, in 
1816, returned to Boston and entered the store 
of Tappan & Mansfield, silk merchants, with 
whom he remained until his majority. In 
1828 he went into business for himself, estab- 
lishing the firm of Edwards & Stoddard, which 
was dissolved in 1845, himself going into the 
firm of Stoddard, Lovering & Oo. In 1832 
he became a member of the Prudential Oom- 
mittee of the American Board of Missions, 
which place he occupied for forty years, dur- 
ing all of which time he tiated the foreign 
exchange of the board without remuneration, 
He was also for thirty-three years an efficient 
trustee and liberal friend of Williams College, 
Mass., and since 1858 had devoted the whole 
of his income to public and private charity. 
He was a man of the strictest integrity, most 
unblemished honor, and noble impulses, : 

April 22.—Wwurrriesry, Evisan, a retired 
merchant of New York City; died at Walling- 
ford, Conn. - He had been thirty-five years in 
business, and was widely known for his liber- 
ality and literary culture, and owned one of 
the finest libraries in Connecticut. 

April 24.—Oxypnant, Grorcr TALBOT, an 
eminent merchant, of New York; died in that 
city, aged 54 years. He was born in New York, 
June 29,1819. On account of feeble health he 
was taken from school at an early age, and 
never received a collegiate education, though he 
devoted much attention to classical studies, 
After a short business ence in the estab- 
lishment of his father in New York City, he re- 
moved to Mount Morris, in the Genesee Valley, 
and was there en in agricultural pursuits 
for about ten years. It was in this section of the 
State that he acquired a considerable reputation 
in political life, and in the campaign of 1844 
Henry Clay had few more ardent advocates. 
In 1849 - 0 atin team _ Ohina ath ~ 
purpose of recra ealth, return 
the same year. ‘Againin the following year he 
repeated his trip, and was returning to Ameri- 
ca when his father, who accompanied him, died 
in Egypt. ae he aoe in form’ 

own as ant’s Sons, engaged a very 
extensive China trade. In 1858 he retired from 
active mercantile life. He was elected a mem- 
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ber of the Board of Managers of the Delaware 
& Hudson Canal Company in March, 1852, 
and remained in that position till April, 1855. 
In that month he was chosen ent of the 
company, pro tem., and in 1858 he was elected 
the permanent president of the company. He 
continued acting in that ity till April, 
1869. Among the prominent institutions with 
which Mr. Olyphant was connected may be 
mentioned the New York City Hospital. He 
became one of the governors in 1853, and 
ever afterward took an active and zealous in- 
terest in the management of its affairs. He 
was constant in his efforts to improve the con 
dition of affairs at Bloomingdale Asylum, and 
made almost weekly inspections of that insti- 
tution. At the recent ization of the 
Erie Railway, Mr. Olyphant was made one of 
the directors of the company. 

April 26.—Brown, Lieutenant Grorcr Ep- 
Gar, U. 8. Volunteers, a lawyer of Wasli- 
ington, D. O.; died there, 81 years. He 
was born in Hampden, Me., November 1, 1841; 
ogee from Bowdoin College in 1862, and 

October of that year entered the army as 
sergeant of the Twenty-second Maine regiment, 
was promoted to be first-lieutenant, and served 
on the Mississippi. At the close of the war he 
held a position in the Patent-Office two years, 
and after studying law entered upon the prac- 
tice of his ession in Washington. 

April 26.—Howr, Lieutenant Arzroyn, U.S. 
A.; was killed by the Modoesin the Lava Beds. 
He was a son of Colonel Marshall E. Howe, 
U.S. A., andwas born in Jacksonville, Fla., May 
16, 1840. He graduated from Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1861, was mustered into the Fourteenth 
N. Y. Artillery as second-lieutenant; served 
through the campaign from the Wilderness to 
Petersburg, received a staff appointment, and 
Tose to the rank of major. At the close of the 
war he held a position in the custom-house 
at Boston. In 1866 he was commissioned sec- 
ond-lieutenant in the Fourth Artillery, U. 8. 
A., and in 1869 was promoted first-lientenant, 
—— previously been brevetted lieutenant- 
colonel of volunteers and captain in the U.S. 
Army for gallantry during the war. He 
served as ordnance-officer at Fortress Monroe, 
commanding; wes sasgned to duty in North 

5; was to duty 
Carolina in it of the Ku-klux gang, and 
afterward to duty on the Pacific. 

Alten 26.—Tnomas, a Evan, U.S. A., 
a t officer; was killed by the Modoes in 
the Lava Beds. He was a son of General Lore 
zo Thomas, formerly 


mne- 
adjutant-general of the 
army, and was born in Washingson D.O. He 
entered the army at the commencement of the 
late war, receiving the rank of second-lieuten- 
ant in the Fourth Artillery of the — 
army, and was made first-lientenant, May, 
1861. He received the rank of captain by 
brevet, December 13, 1862; major by 
July 3, 1863, and n, in August, 1864, 
Doring the fight with the Indians upon the 15th 
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and 16th, he had commandof the mortars, 
rendering effective service in harassing the 
SMApril. 26.—Wroxs, A minent 

Apri .—Wicks, ALFRED, a pro n 
citizen and philanthropist of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
died there. He was a merchant, and a mem- 
ber of the Produce Exchange, and for many 
years had been identified with the interests of 
the city, and especially with its humanitarian 
movements. 

ms he 26.—Wrient, Lieutenant Toomas F., 
Uz. A., was killed by the Modocs in the 
Lava Beds. He was a son of the late General 
George Wright, and nephew of the late General 
Sumner; was born in Missouri, but migrated 
to California; served in the civil war as colo- 
nel of volunteers, receiving the brevet of 
brigadier-general ; entered the regular army as 
first-lieutenant Thirty-second Infantry, July 28, 
1866, and was assigned to the Twelfth Infan- 
try, January 31, 1870. 

A 27.—Auvuiok, Commodore Jonn H. 
U.S. Navy; died at Washin: on, D. C., aged 
84 years. He was born in Winchester, Va., 
entered the navy as midshipman in 1809, 
and in 1812 served on the Enterprise in all the 
engagements of that vessel, carrying the British 
ship Boxer and the privateers Fly and Mars, 
which the Enterprise boy a into port. He 
afterward served on the Saranac, Ontario, Con- 
stitution,and Brandywine, and was in command 
of the Washington Navy-Yard from 1848 to 
1846. He commandedthe Vincennes in 1847, 
and the East India Squadron, his last cruise in 
1853. In 1861 he retired on the rank of cap- 
tain. Throughout his long career he was one 
of the most faithful and efficient officers in the 
service. 

April 28,—Wuitr, WiruaM, a spiritualist 
and publisher of infidel works; died in Boston, 
Mass. He was the publisher of the Banner 
of Light, and numerous works on spiritualism. 

April 29.—Suarkey, Witt1am, Governor of 
Mississippi; died at Washington, D. O. He 
was a prominent and influential man in that 
State, and was provisional Governor from 1865 
to 1866. 

April 29.—Watirs, Joun; a civil engineer 
and lawyer; died in Columbia, 8. C., aged 45 
years. He was born in Statesburg, Sumter 
County, 8. O., in 1828, graduated from Yale 
College in 1849, and, after devoting four years 
to civil engineering, turned his attention to the 
study of law, in the mean time asclerk 
of the Court of Appeals in his native State. 
From 1857 until his death he practised his 
profession in Columbia, with the exception of 
a period of service in the Confederate army 
during the rebellion. 

May 1.—Suenresset, Peter, a pioneer set- 
tler of Kentucky; died in Estill County, aged 
109 years. He was born in February, 1764. 
He was long employed in the Red-River Iron- 
Works, and was active and vigorous in mind 
and body till a few days before his death. 

May 2,—8mirn, Commodore Witriam, U. 8. 
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Navy; died at St. Louis, Mo, He was born in 
Kentucky, from which State he was appointed 
March 4, 1823, making about fifty years in the 
service. He was placed on the retired and 
reserved list January 9, 1865. 

May $.—Beaon, L, P., Surveyor-General of 
Washington Territory; died at Olympia, W. T. 
A man of fine and generous culture, he had 
held this important position since 1871, and 
was thoroughly devoted to the promotion of 
the best interests of the Territory, His reports 
were models in the fulness of their information 
axe ee er productions and capabilities of 
that vast but little-known region. 

May 3.—Norr, Rev. Hanvet Gersnom, a 
Baptist clergyman; died in Rochester, N. Y. 
He was born in op bees Conn., November 
10, 1799, graduated from Yale — in 1823, 
took a theological course in the Yale Semi- 
nary, and in 1826 was settled over the First 
Congregational Church in Nashua, N. H. Sub- 
sequently he became a Baptist, and accepted 
the position of agent of the American Bethel 
Society, and was for three years Bethel chap- 
lain in Buffalo. Later he preached in 


Waterville, and Kennebunkport, Me., remain- Ba 


ing at the latter place for a period of twelve 
years. His health demanding a change, he ac- 
cepted a call to Avon, N. Y., in July, 1860, and, 
after a few years, removed to Rochester, where 
he continued to reside until his death. 

May 5.—MoAuuster, H. N., an eminent 
lawyer of Bellefonte, Pa.; died there. He was 
a prominent member of the Constitutional 
Convention of his State. 

May 6.—Srovrrer, Captain Grorar O., a 
brave and gallant sea-captain; died in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. He was famous for the rescue of 
-s e passengers of the steamer San Francisco 

1853. 


May 8.—Krxo, Judge Epwarp, a Pennsyl- 
vania jurist; died at Hemera 7 Pa., aged 78 
years. He was a native of Philadelphia, was 
admitted to the bar in 1816, and was Presi- 
dent-Judge of the ‘Court of Common Pleas 
from 1825 to 1851, 

7, 9.—Pomretty, Grorcr James, a dis- 
tinguished Iturist and stock-breeder of 
Owego, N. Y.; died there, 
was born in Owego, December 11, 1805, gradu- 
ated from Yale College in the class of 1826. 
completed the course of study at the Litchfield 
Law School, and in 1829 was admitted to the 
bar of New York City. He then entered his 
father’s land where he spent some years 


aged 68 years. He 


in the practice of rofession. About 1835 
he turned his attention to cultural im- 
provements, and to the breeding of choice 


stock, in which he made great improvements. 

May 10.—Binox, Rev. Lewis M., a Presby- 
terian clergyman and home missionary; died 
at Minneapolis, Minn., aged 89 years, He was 
born at Vienna, Trambull Connty, O., edu- 
cated at the Western Reserve College, Hudson, 
O., and, after spending two years in teach- 
ing, entered Union Theological Seminary, from 
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which he graduated in May, 1862. In the fall 
of the same year he was appointed chaplain of 
the One Hundred and Seventy-third Regiment 
of New York Volunteers, was three years 
in the service. A few months after leaving 
the army, he received a call from a church in 
Charlestown, Ohio, where he 

months, and which ove he was 

relinquish on account of failing healt 

then removed to Burlington, N. J., where, on 
a fruit-farm, he remained three years, during 
which time, however, he canvassed the coun’ 
in which Burlington is situated, for the 


ean Bible Society, and was also agent for the 
American and Foreign Christian Union. He 
preached also, occasionally, as opportunity of- 
fered and his strength permi Thence he 


removed to Paterson, N. J., where he was 

employed for about two years as city mission- 

ary. die Paterson he removed to Grand 
it 


Rap 


setteorthoerd, and the next year was appointed 
Grand 


‘ay 11.—Baty, Rev. Josrrn A., D. D., a 
ptist clergyman of Waterbury, Conn. ; died 
at Carlsbad, Bohemia, aged about 47 years. 
Dr. Bailey _ a ~_— oe vy culture, an elo- 
quent preacher, very fon e's research, 
and much beloved by his people. He had gone 
abroad in the hope of restoring his health, w 
had been seriously impaired by his excessive 
labors in the pastorate, but derived no benefit 
from the waters of Carlsbad, which to him, as 
to so many American invalids within the past 
few years, seemed to have proved rather inju- 
rious than beneficial. 

May 12.—Harnis, Lieutenant Grorer M., 
U. 8. A.; died from wounds received in the 
fighting at the Lava Beds, California, aged 26 
years. He graduated from West Point in 
1868, and was stationed at Fort Macon during 
the troubles with the Lowery outlaws. Sub- 
sequently, at his own request, he was trans- 
joined mt resees K, —_ eee and 

oin company during the operations 

against the Modoes, in January last. He was 

= ner of the late Bishop Mellvaine, of 
0. 

May Src Hon. Sanver A., Presi- 
dent-Judge of the Fayette Judicial. District, 
Pa.; died at Uniontown, Pa., aged 67 years. 
He had held that position since 1848, dis- 
charging the duties of his office in the most 
faithful and conscientious manner. 

May 15.—Ssrrn, Mrs. Mary Syetr, a mis- 
sionary of the American Board at Ceylon; 
died a paged on Conn., — 59 years, cond 
was born in Onmmington, Mass., Septem 
21, 1814. In 1886 sho wos married. to Dr. 
Steele, and soon after sailed from Boston for 
Madras, A few years after his death she mar- 
ried Rev. J. O. Smith, of the Ceylon ‘mission, 
and was a faithful and energetic worker in the 
missionary field for a period of nearly thirty- 
six years, In 1872, upon the failure of her 
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own and her husband’s health, she returned 
to this country. 

May 16.—Hvnt, Mrs. Berran, a centenarian 
of ee Mass. ; died there, aged 104 years, 
retaining her memory to her last hours. 

May 17.—Rvussev1, Wit11am, an eminent 
elocutionist and author of text-books in read- 
ing and oratory; died at Lancaster, Mass., 
aged 75 years. He was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, April 28, 1798, and was educated at 
the Latin School and the University of Glas- 
gow. Soon after thé completion of his stud- 
ies, symptoms of a pulmonary affection induced 
him to come to this country, and, locating in 
Savannah, Ga., he took charge of the Chatham 
Academy in that city in 1819. A few years 
later, upon his with a Connecticut 
lady, he removed to New Haven, Conn., and 
taught the New Township Academy and the 
Grammar School counected with Yale College. 
He next devoted himself to the instruction of 
classes in elocution in Andover, Cambridge, 
and Boston. From 1826 to 1829 he had the 
editorial charge of the American Journal of 
Education, published in Boston; but, his du- 
ties proving too arduous for his health, he was 
induced to take a school for young ladies in 
Germantown, Pa., and classes also in Phila- 
delphia. Subsequently, he returned to Bos- 
ton, resuming his specialty in teaching there 
and at Andover, acotaring in the Teachers’ 
Institutes in Rhode Island and New Hamp- 
shire, and during the winter seasons lecturing 
at Princeton College, and in the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn. In 1849 he established 
a seminary for teachers in New Hampshire, 
which he continued to direct for several years, 
but the severity of the winters compelled him, 
in the spring of 1853, to move his seminary 
to Lancaster, Mass, é@ spring and autumn 
months he devoted to lecturing at the Teach- 
ers’ Institutes in that State, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Russell was the author of seven- 
teen volumes of educational odicals, and 
treatises and essays on general education, and 
twenty-six text-books, mainly on reading and 
elocution. 

May 18.—Wmirtye, Mrs. Matimpa &., a 
missionary in Syria and Jerusalem for twenty- 
five years; died at Newark, N.J., aged 68 
sg The first eight years of her missionary 

ife were spent in Jerusalem, but subsequently 

she was transferred to Syria proper, where 
she remained until, in feeble health and wid- 
owed, she returned to this country. At the 
time of her death she was president of the 
Woman’s Missionary Society, of Newark. 

May 22,—Faanant, Josepu, a portrait- 

inter of great merit; died in New York. 

e was born in ty gee Italy, December 24, 
1819, and began his professional life at the 
early age of sixteen years. Before completing 
his thirtieth year he won reputation by sev- 
eral crayon portraits, among the most re- 
markable of which was that of Baron Smucker, 
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chamberlain to the Queen-dowager, mother 
of Ferdinand II. While very young, Fagnani 
entered the Royal Academy at Naples, and 
remained there until he was eighteen. Re- 
moving next to Vienna, he gained success in 
his painting of the Archduke Charles. In 
1842 he received and accepted a flattering 
offer from the Queen-Regent of Spain, Maria 
Christina, to make album portraits of the dis- 
tinguished Spaniards who shared her exile. 
While under this engagement, Mr. Fagnani 
formed the acquaintance of Sir Robert Peel 
and Sir Henry Bulwer, laying the foundation 
of astrong and lasting friendship. In 1851, 
at the age of thirty-two, he.came to New York 
City, where he married an American lady. In 
1858 Mr. Fagnani revisited Europe. Hearing 
of his arrival, Queen Christina, then at Mal- 
maison, sent for him to paint two portraits of 
herself, as well as likenesses of the Prince 
and Princess Ladislas Ozartoriski. In 1860 he 
continued his industrious labors by sere 
two portraits of Richard Cobden. One o 

these was given by Fagnani to the New York 
Sanitary Fair, where it was bought by Morris 
Ketchum, who presented it to the New York 
Chamber of Commerce.. The other was pur- 
chased by the National Portrait Gallery, Lon- 
don. Among the most noted of his works are, 
his portraits of Garibaldi, Victor Emmanuel, the 
Prime-Minister Ratazzi, and General Cialdini. 

May 28.—Wu.asMs, Rev. Lorenzo D., a 
Methodist clergyman and educator; died in 
Meadville, Pa. He was for many years Pro- . 
fessor of Natural Sciences and Vice-President 
of Alleghany College. His death was caused 
by his being thrown from a carriage. 

May 29.—Arwoop, Joun MuLUIKEN, a mer- 
chant and philanthropist of Philadelphia; died 
at Hartford, Conn., aged 78 years. He was 
born in Haverhill, Mass., August 4, 1795, and 
was a brother of the well-known missionary, 
Harriet Newell. He studied one year in Ha- 
verhill, and then, deciding upon a mercantile 
life, went to Boston as a clerk, and in 1816 
established himself in Philadelphia, the firm 
being Atwood & Co., and Atwood, White & 
Co. In 1864 he withdrew from business, and 
devoted a large share of his time thenceforth 
to public interests. He was one of the found- 
ers of the American Sunday-school Union, and 
on its committee of publication for more than 
forty years; and was also one of the founders, 
and for fifteen years president, of the Mer- 
chants’ Fund, a noble charity, for the relief 
of unfortunate merchants. 

May 80,—Brvekiwcr, Rev. Tuomas, D. D., 
a United Presbyterian clergyman; died at 
Xenia, Ohio, aged 77 years. For some years 
he was a professor in the Theological Semi- 
mer of the Associate Church at Canonsburg, 

a, 

June 1.—Bares, Hon. Asner B., an eminent 
jurist, crown advisexnfor fourteen years to the 
Hawaiian Government; died in San Francisco, 
aged 63 years. He was born in Leroy, N. Y., 
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May 2, 1810. — been educated for the 
law, he commenced gre of his profes- 
sion in Detroit, May, 1882. His high reputa- 
tion as a jurist obtained for him the respon- 
sible position under the Hawaiian Government 
above erect _= —_ rede 
charged with singular on for a 

of fourteen Re to his native 
country, ripe rie se if aH ages = 
cisco, and three years su uently receiv: 
from the Hon. A bias P. Chase, then Chief- 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
the appointment of Registrar in Bankruptcy 
for the First Congressional District of Oalifor- 
nia, a position which he held until failing 
health compelled his resignation in 1872. 

June 1.—Parnter, Rey. Josern, D.D., a 
Presbyterian clergyman; died in Kittanning, 
Pa. He was a native of New Jersey, an 
alamnus of Princeton College, and for many 

ears pastor of the Presbyterian Church in 
ttanning. 

June 2.—Hopeen, Jorta Ler, better known 
by her stage-name of “ Leo Hudson,” an actress 
of the opéra-bouffante school; died at St. Louis, 
Mo., jest: years. She was born in Leesburg, 
Va., h 22, 1843. While performing her 

ialty, Mazeppa, her trained horse, Black 

fell, and was so seriously injured, that it 

was necessary to kill her the next day. The 

actress attended her night and day, and the 

extra exertion brought on a fatal attack of 
brain-fever. 

June 3.—Pueriok, Stepney G., a venera 
ble citizen of Tamworth, N. H.; died there, 
aged 102 years. 

June 3.—W atwortns, Mansrietp Tracy, an 
American novelist; was killed by his son in 
New York City, aged 42 He was the 
son of the late Ohancellor alworth, and was 
born in Albany, in 1830. He graduated from 
Union College in the class of 1849, studjed 
law, and, after his admission to the bar, prac- 
tised his profession for a short time in Albany, 
with his father. Having a taste for literature, 
he soon abandoned his profession, and com- 
menced writing for the Home Journal. Sub- 
sequently, he turned his pen to the preparation 
of sensational romances, among which were, 
“Lala,” “ Hotspur,” “ Stormeliff,” “ Dela- 
plaine,” “ Beverly,” and ‘“‘ Warwick.” At the 
time of his death he was writing for the New 
York Weekly a serial story, entitled “ Married 
in Mask.” He was possessed of an exceedingly 
unhappy disposition, which was aggravated by 
excesses, causing him to become a h bag in 
> Say, and finally resulting in his © 

eath. 

June 3.—W arrox, Wr11s0x, an eminent teach- 
er of the deaf and dumb; died at xi 
Mass. He was himself a deaf-mute, and w 
for a period of forty-eight years, a su 
and enthusiastic teacher at the American Asy- 
lum, in Hartford, Oonn., a longer term than 
that of any other instructor in this country, 
save the late Lament Olere, 
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June 4.—Houpsox, Ji ——,, United States. 
Attorney for the Memphis District of Tennes- 
see; died in that city. He was formerly a 
lawyer in Chicago, and remoyed to Memphis 
not far a 1865. —_ was ape ee ~ 
tegrity, fearless and firm in the arge 
his official duties, and honored alike at the bar 
and in social life. 

June 5.—Berse, Rev, Samvet J. M., a Pres- 
byterian clergyman and educator; died in Ne- 
braska city, aged about 60 years. He was a 
native of New York State, and an alumnus of 
Union College. In early life he removed to 
Missouri, where his abilities as an educator 
and scholar gave him a wide reputation, Early 
in the late war he removed to Brooklyn, where 
he established a school in Adelphi Street, and 
ee ge on eee (oie both 
ranking high in merit. urgently 
solicited to return to his former residence in 
Missouri, he went to Brunswick, in that State, 
and took charge of an institution there, which 
= ene but a few months previous to his 

eath. 

June 6.—Prentiss, Hon. Jouy, the oldest 

rinter, news r editor, and peutehey in 

ew England; died in Keene, N. H., in the 
96th year of his age. Mr, Prentiss was, 85 
or 40 years since, active in State politics ; 
was State Senator about 1838, and served also 
in the Assembly. He was father of the late 
Commodore G. A. Prentiss. He continued to 
enjoy excellent health and strength to the close 
of life, and his mental r was unimpaired, 
He established the New Hampshire Sentinel in 
1799, and conducted it for forty-nine years. 

June'T.—Rvsse1, Rev. Joun Lewis, A. A.S., 
a Congregational (Unitarian) clerg and 
scientist; died in Salem, Mass., 65 years. 
He was born in Salem in 1808, and graduated 
at Harvard University in 1828. 

June 8,—Mavran, Josepn, M. D., an emi- 
na nyncien and eo wriaer nape in 

ew York Oity, ears. He was born 
in Barrington, ie Diseetet 22, 1796, 

duated at Brown University in 1816, stud- 

ed medicine in Providence, and at the Ool- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons in New York, 
where he received the degree of A. M. in 1819, 
and commenced the practice of his profession 
in partnership with his preceptor, Dr. Pardon 
Bowen, in Providence. After thirty-six years 
of successful practice, he spent nearly two 
years traveling with his family in Europe, and 
on his return resumed it only to a limited ex- 
ba withdrawing from it altogether in 1866. 
Du the active portion of his life he held 
many important positions, and originated vari- 
ous public measures connected with his pro- 
fession. He was one of the medical attend- 
ants at the Dexter Asylum, and a consulting- 
hysician at the Butler Hospital for the Insane, 

‘om the foundation of these institutions to his 
withdrawal from practice; was twice chosen 
President of the Rhode Island Medical Socie- 
ty, was a trustee of the College of Physicians 
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‘and Surgeons in New York, and was, in 1851, 
Vice-President of the National Association of 
Physicians for revising the Pharmacopeia. 
He was the author of numerous articles in 
medical journals, am the most noted of 
which were those on “ Non-contagiousness of 
Yellow Fever,” on “The Uses of Opium in 
Rheumatism,” and on “ The Effects of Tobacco 
on Health and Longevity.” 

June 8.—Ropertson, Dr. W. H., a surgeon 
and medical director in the Confederate army 
during the late war; died at Farmville, Va. 
aged 43 years. He was a brother of General 
Beverly it. Robertson, O. 8. A., on whose staff 
he served during the war, though at heart a 
Union man. In 1869 he served in the State 
Constitutional Convention of Virginia, and 
was otherwise prominent in allaying the diffi- 
culties growing out of the war. 

June 8.—Saxin, Rey. Lewis, D, D., a Con- 

jionalist clergyman; died at Templeton, 
Miss aged 66 years. He was born in Wilbra- 
ham, Mass., April 9, 1807, and at the of six 
years removed, with his father, to Belcher- 
town. In 1831 he pecs from Amherst 
College with the highest honors of his class, 
and for four years after, with the exception of 
Spert of 1832 and 1833, which he spent in the 

ogical Seminary at Andover, was the 
Principal of the Hopkins Academy. In Au- 


-five 


ing that office until his death. 


He was born in Rin 
shire County, N. H., and was a son of the Rev. 
Amos W. Burnham, D.D., pastor of the Oon- 


abundant. He wrote the history of East Bos- 
ton, several small volumes for the American 
Tract Society, Boston, on natural history, was 
one of the editors of the Congregationalist, 
literary editor of the Watchman and Reflector, 
a correspondent for numerous religious, liter- 
ary, and scientific periodi edited Charles 
Sumner’s works, and, at the time of his d 

had nearly meg ree a history of the O 
South Oburch, of Boston. 
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June 22,.—Mosrtry, Epwarp, State Treas- 
urer of Connecticut in’ 1867 and 1868; died at 
Hampton, Conn., aged 60 years. 

June 26.— ; Colonel Soromon, mem- 
ber of Congress, formerly mayor of Baltimo: 
Md.; died in that city. He was a native of 
Maryland, and was a Representative in Con- 
gress from that State from 1839 to 1841, 

June 29.—Grant, JessE Root, father of 
President Grant; died at Covington, Ky., 

78 years. He was born in Westmore- 
land County, Pa., in 1794, and at five years 
of removed with his father’s family to 
Deerfield, Ohio. Upon the death of his father, 
in 1805, he was apprenticed to a tanner, which 
business he followed until he reached the age 
of sixty years. When the War of 1812 threw 
that portion of the country into excitement, 
and unsettled business to some extent, the 
family removed to Maysville, Ky., and, upon 
the cessation of hostilities, Jesse returned, in 
1815, to Ravenna, Portage County, Ohio, 
where he resumed his business as a tanner; 
but the prevalence of ague and fever in that 
region compelled him to go South for a while, 
and a few months later he established himself 
in the southern part of the State. Previous to 
the war, he held a partnership in a large tan- 
nery and leather-store in Galena, Ill., and, ed 
retiring from business, divided a portion of his 
property among his children. After the ac- 
comma of oar cet Ulysses, to the csuemeif 

e@ was ted postmaster at Covington, 
Ky., which position he held until his death, 
though unable for the last two years to dis- 
charge its duties. 7 

July 1.—Cooxry, ex-Judge W. H., a promi- 
nent member of the New Orleans bar; was 
killed in a duel, aged 47 years. He was a na- 
tive of Louisiana. His political action had 
drawn upon him the fierce maledictions. of 
Colonel R. B. Rhett, editor of one of the jour- 
nals of New Orleans, and an editorial article 
in Rhett’s pepe led to a challenge, which was 
accepted, and Judge Cooley was killed at the 
first fire. 

July 1.—Fowrer, Prof. Joun W., formerly a 
Presbyterian seen and afterward a Ba 
tist clergyman; died in Poughkeepsie, N.Y. In 
early life, owing to doubts upon the question of 
infant baptism, he abandoned the ministry, and 
studied law. He was an eloquent public speak- 
er, and did effective service for 7 ase Olay in 
the presidential campaign of 1844, Later in life 
he became a Baptist, and reéntered the minis- 


try. 

July 1.—Stwern, Lientenant-Colonel and 
Brevet Brigadier-General Wi11aM H., U. 8. A 
Tenth Infantry ; died in New York City, aged 
63 years. He was bornin New York, August 
21, 1810, graduated from the Military Academy 
at West Point, July 1, 1838, and was promoted 
brevet second-lieutenant, First illery, but, 
finding his duties too irksome, and desiring a 
more active life, he resigned, October 1, 1833, 
and entered upon the more congenial profes- 
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sion of civil neering, serving as city sur- 
veyor of New York, assistan’ eer of the 
Croton Aqueduct and High B division 

ineer Island Railroad, and the roads 
of Western and also the New 
York & Erie Railway. In all these enterprises 
he displayed such skill and ability, that he was 
subsequently employed by the United States in 
conducting the survey of the Mississippi River 
and of the regions lying between that and the 
Rocky Mountains, with a view to ascertaining 
a favorable route for a railroad to the Pacific. 
Soon after the outbreak of the war with Mexi- 
co, in 1846, he was appointed captain in the 
Fourth Regiment New York Volunteers, raised 
for service, but, owing to the speedy close of 
hostilities, it was not mustered in. He then 
turned his attention again to civil engineering, 
and was on a number of the’ leading 
railroad lines in the Western States. His life 
at the South had given him an insight into 
the spirit which, in 1861, culminated in open 
war, and he was one of the earliest to offer 
his services to the Government to aid in its 
suppression. On the enlargement of the regu- 
lar army he received an appointment, and, in 
May, 1861, was commissioned as major of the 
Fifteenth Infantry, and in the autumn of that 
year was assigned to duty as chief mustering- 
officer in Kentucky, in the Department of the 
Cumberland, then commanded by General 
W. T. Sherman. He continued in that ser- 
vice on the staffs of Generals Sherman, Buell, 
and Rosecrans, until the summer of 1863, when 
he was detailed as acting assistant provost- 
marshal-general of Kentucky, under the En- 
rollment Act of March, 1868. In addition to 
his duties as chief mustering-officer of the de- 
partment, he was, in 1862, assigned to duty as 
assistant adjutant-general, at the headquar- 
ters of the Army of the Ohio, at Nashville, 
Tenn., which position he retained until trans- 
ferred to Kentucky. For his services as pro- 
vost-marshal of Kentucky, the Government 
conferred npon him the brevet rank of colonel 
and brigadier-general. In May, 1864, he was 
commissioned lieutenant-colonel of the Tenth 
Infantry, and at the close of the civil war was 
assigned to duty at Fort Leavenworth, where, 
in 1870, he had a stroke of paralysis, which 
led, in December of that year, to his being 
placed on the retired list. 

July 2.—Bisuop, Rev. Witttam H., late bish- 

of the Zion Methodist Episcopal Ohurch; 
died in Newark, N. J., aged 70 years. 

July 2.—Wusox, Hon. Josern G., LL. D., 
member of Oongress from Oregon; died in 
Marietta, Ohio, aged 47 years, He was born 
in New Hampshire in’ 1826, and at an ea’ 
age removed with his or to Ohio, was 
educated in Marietta College, studied law, and 
in 1852 removed to Oregon, and commencéd 
the practice of his profession in Salem, receiv- 
ing, the same year, the appointment of clerk 

the Supreme Gourt, From this time for- 
ward, until 1860, he was thoroughly devoted 
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to his duties. During this year Pegs 
pointed District Attorney for the Third Judi- 
cial District, and in 1862 was ap 

Fifth District, and reappoin' 1864, 


and again in 1872, when he was by a 
majority. Prior to the civil war, pets 
Wilson was an ardent Whig of the strictest 
sect; but, when he issue Freese or disunion 
resen' itself, he met. it sq , allying 
mself first to the Douglas wing of the Demo- 
cratic party, and afterward to the Union or 
National tg peter az was an un- 
compromising advocate institutions, 
and aided greatly, through the press and from 
the platform, in preserving his State to the 
party of which he was a prominent member, 
was a man of vigorous intellect and ac- 
knowledged purity of character. 

July 5.—Rosertson, Hon. Jonn, Judge of 
the Circuit Court of Richmond, Va.; died at 
his residence at Mount Athos, Campbell County, 
Va., aged 87 years, He was a native of Vir- 

inia, and a member of from that 
State from 1834 to 1889, He was also at one 
time Lieutenant-Governor of V 

July 9.—Suexsy, Colonel Wixcuester 
sok, an able lawyer and a Confederate officer 
in the late war; died at Brandon, Miss,, aged 
46 years. He was born at Gallatin, Tenn., 
June 18, 1827, and was lineally descended from 
the Shelbys of Revolutionary fame. When 
atte young he removed with his parents to 

randon, where he was educated. Choosing 
the law for his profession, he had already at- 
tained to a successful practice when the com- 
mencement of the war led him to enter the 
Confederate service. In 1872 he was an un- 
successful candidate for Congress. 

July 12.— Braprorp, General ALExaxpDER 
os in aly A the Florida and mer: bet $ 

i G) prings, Miss. During the - 
can War he was Mee in of the First Mississippi 
Rifles. Besides his military services, he had 


been a member of the State ature, 
July 13.—Wnurreneap, Rey. ries, DD, 
a Reformed tch) clergyman, chaplain of 


New York City Hospital; died in the palpit 
at Perth Amboy, N. J., aged 72 years. He 
was born in 1801, and spent his youth in Phil- 
adelphia. In 1823 he graduated from Dickin- 
son College, and later from the New Brunswick 
Theological Seminary. In 1826 he was licensed 
to eee by the Classis of Philadelphia. After 
a short settlement in the Presbyterian Church 
at Batavia, N. Y., he removed to the Reformed 


tly Church at Hopewell in 1828. He was subse- 


quently pastor at Somerville, N. J., Fishkill 
and Walden, N. Y., and of churches in Houston 
Street, New York, Poughkeepsie, and Wash- 
ington Heights. From 1861 till his death he 
was chaplain of the New York City — 
He was spending a summer vacation at Perth 
Amboy, N.J., at the time of his death. 
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July 15.— Ovsuine, James, Jr., an active 
friend of public schools and a prominent 
member of the Board of Education in New 
York City; died there, aged 41 years. He 
was a native of New York, and early identified 
himself with the cause of education. In 1858 
he held the office of school commissioner, 
serving as chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
gence. per the mes ishment of the nest 

o ucation, his prominent position 
made him a candidate for the presidency of 
that body. 

July 15.—Muts, Ernersert Sars, a promi- 
nent and influential citizen of Brooklyn, L. I.; 
was drowned at Coney Island, not without 
soni duglons: of mackie. Mr. Mills had been 
a very enterprising business-man, and, from his 
talents, energy, and fine social nature, he had 
been greatly beloved; but in an evil hour he 


became en ed with designing men and 
was impli with them in the fraudulent 
use of the funds of the city and of one of the 


trust companies. It is believed that he was 
at first oa y she re ~ the ori- 
ginator e scheme, but it ended in marring 
a character otherwise greatly esteemed. 

July 16.—Gtenxpvy, Commodore Wm11aM M., 
U.S. N.; died in Baltimore, Md., aged 72 years. 
He was born in Virginia, and appointed from 
Maryland to the Naval Academy, which he 
entered in 1818, In 1827 he was commissioned 


as lieutenant, and served successively with the 
Brazil, Pacitic, and East India Squadrons. He 
received his commission as ca a aan 
14, 1855, and commanded the sl ac 


at the outbreak of the civil war. 1862 he 
was promoted to the rank of commodore; 
made prize commissioner at W in 
1863, and placed on special duty at Philadel- 
phia in 1865. 

July 16.— Rusu, Rt. Rev. Cristo 
Bishop of the African Methodist Episcop 
Church; died in New York City, aged 96 years. 
He was born a slave in Craven County, N.C., 
in 1777, went to New York in 1798, and joined 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
1808. Having been licensed to preach in 1815, 
he was ordained a superintendent in 1828, and 
successfully occupied every ition in the 
Ohurch until he was made bishop in 1849. He 
was one of those who influenced the separa- 
tion of the colored branch of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and it was his address be- 
fore Bishop George which finally brought about 
that result. At that time there were onl 
about 100 members, but it has since in 
to 100,000. The bishop never married, and 
he died y of old He was one 
of the remarkable men of the present cen 
in many respects, and his counsels. in the Af- 
rican Ohurch were always regarded with par- 
ticular veneration. 

July 17.—Ovsuine, Samvet B., an eminent 
civil engineer; died at Providence, R. I. 

July 17.—Hacar, ——, a colored woman of 

Ky., said to be the oldest person 
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in the United States; died at the age of 122 
years and six months, 

July 18.—Asutzx, Detos R., late member 
of Congress from Nevada; died in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. He was educated for the law in 
Monroe, Mich., went to California in 1849, 
where he held the office of district attorney 
in 1851, 52, and 53, was a member of the 
California Assembly in 1854 and 1855; a State 
Senator in 1856 and 1857, and State Treasurer 
in 1862. Early in 1864 he removed to Nevada, 
and was elected a Representative from that 
State to the Thirty-ninth Congress, serving as 
chairman of the Committee on Mines and 
Mining, and on that on Free Schools in the 
ome of Saembin He was also meblocyed 
to the Fortie ingress, serving on the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

July 20.— Guixssurc, Rey. Moses, D.D., 
an eminent Jewish rabbi and author; died in 
Boston, aged 61 years. He uated from 
the University of Prague, in Bohemia, of which 
pn A was a native, and gameto ee 
about the year 1848. He possessed a thorou 
Talmudical and collegiate education, and had 
been for some years rabbi of the Warren-Street 
Synagogue in Boston, resigning his charge in 
1872 on account of failing health. He was 
the author of a book on Judaism, and some 
letters on the controversial points between 
Judaism and Christianity. 

July 20.—Rartusun, BENJAMIN, a prominent 
business-man of Buffalo, convicted of extensive 
pay oe in 1836, and later proprietor of 
an hotel in New York; died at Fort Washing- 
ton, New York City, aged 82 years. He entered 
into the hotel business, in the country, and 
subsequently removed to Buffalo as proprietor 
of the le Tavern. Becoming somewhat 
successful business, he made large invest- 
ments during an era of speculation, and, through 
the influence of a nephew with whom he was 
in partnership, was involved in a system of 
forgeries which resulted in his conviction and 
confinement in prison for a term of five years. 
The nephew, Lyman Rathbun, though the most 

ilty of the two, escaped to Texas and fought 
in the struggle against the Mexicans. After 
serving his time in prison, Benjamin Rathbun 
went to New York and again embarked in 
hotel-life, but was not successful. His private 
life was said to be irreproachable. 

July 22.— Ernermer, Rosert, Chief Clerk 
and acting Naval Officer of the Port of New 
York; died at Frankfort, Herkimer County, N. 
Y., aged 59 years; He was born in Herkimer 
County, November 4, 1814; was for several 
years cashier of the Mohawk Valley and Frank- 
fort Banks; was elected County Treasurer in 
1848, and again in 1866, and in 1869, and was 
for several years a member of the Board of 
Supervisors of his county. 

July 22.—Forp, Exsaxim Reap, a prominent 
and wealthy citizen of Otsego County, N. Y.; 
died at Oneonta, N. Y., aged 76 years. He 
was born in Albany County, and emigrated 
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when s young man. Commencing his career 
as a machen he was enabled, by thorough 


devotion to business, to gather a a 
and by jadicious investments in estate 
became one of the wealthiest and most in- 


fluential citizens of that part of the State. He phia, 


was one of the projectors of the Albany & 
Susquehanna Railroad, of which he was a di- 
rector antil his — pe was = gees 
in encouraging religious, educatio: and in- 
dustrial improvements, and his benefactions 
were liberal and judicious. During the late 
war he contributed largely to the aid of the 
Government and the support of soldiers’ fam- 
ilies. 

July 24.—Corrss, Angt O., a minister of the 
Society of Friends, one of the editorial staff of 
the Tribune; died in New York City, aged 46 

ears. He was born at N R. L, in 
, 1828, and was educated at Providence, 
R. L He early adopted the profession of teach- 
ing, and while yet a young man removed to 
Dutchess County, N. Y., where he became 
principal of a large boarding-school, Subse- 
uently, in 1858, he conducted a school in 
ickford, R. I. In 1860 he removed to New 
York City, where for several years he was en- 
gaged as a produce and commission merchant 
n Washington Market, and in April, 1873, be- 
came connected with the Zridune. 

July 26.—Spear, Major Wattace M., Chief- 
Engineer of Norfolk (Va.) Navy-Yard ; died at 
Ladlow, Vt. He was a resident of Wisconsin. 
In 1865 he was commissioned for duty at the 
navy-yard in Norfolk, and in 1867 in that of 
Pensacola, Fla. 

July 27.—Oanoose, Bexsasan J., Commo- 
dore U. 8. N.; died in New York City, aged 73 
years. He was born in Rhode Island, and at 
an early age entered the naval service. On 


November 12, 1830, he received the int- 
ment of pay director in the navy, with the 
rank of commodore. Of the thirty t years 
during which he was connected with the de- 


partment, he had seen sixteen years of sea-ser- 
vice, and left behind him an excellent record 
of diligence and faithfulness in the discharge 
of every duty. He retired from active service 
November 1, 1868, his last duty having been 
nee on board the receiving-ship Van- 

alia, in Portsmouth Harbor, N. H. 
July —.—Hhoxox, Rev. Miro Jupsoy, D. D., 

a Presbyterian clergyman; died at 
O. He was born about 1815, graduated from 
Middlebury College in 1885; was tutor and 
Professor of Languages in Delaware College, 
Newark, Del., for a time, and for ten years was 
r of the First Church of Scranton, Pa, 
n 1867 he was laid aside from his pastoral 
work by an attack of paralysis, and since that 

time had lived in Marietta. 

August 2.—Warterman, Rev. Taomas Tries- 
tox, D. D., an eminent Con, onalist cler- 
an; died at Stratford, Oonn., aged 72 years. 
© was born near Bridgeport, Conn., in 1800; 
graduated from Yale College in the class of 
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1822, and, soon after completing his 

j= apndeteed a ool fone 

church ae L, where for several 
years he labored wi! In 


1837 he became pastor of a church Philadel. 
where he remained until 1843, and then 
returned to Providence as of the Fourth 

Gal ie nd later Winot i.e 
to ena, Ill., an to ona, 
after a few years of su rareelfilersbe 
to the one pastor of the 
Church of Danielsonville, Conn, He was a 

opular as well as powerfal preacher, and was 
arasmantel in o ing a large number of 
churches, especially in the West. 

August 8.—Cuew, Rozert §8., Chief Clerk 
of the Department of State; died in Washing- 
ton, D. O., aged 62 years. He was a native of 
Virginia, and was appointed to the chief 
cler’ oa on the advancement of — 
ter, the second Assistant Secretary of State, 
having served in that department more than 


fo ears. His ition was one requiring 
vile od dha ore ¢ culture, and the 
most unflinching in ; and in both quali- 


fications he was invaluable to the Government. 

August 4.—Livineston, Anson, an eminent 
scholar and accomplished gentleman; died at 
New Brighton, Staten Island, aged 66 years. 
He was the son of Chief-Justice Li 
and was born in New York, May 1, 1807, At 
an early age he entered Columbia bape from 
which he graduated with honor, and subse- 

uently studied law, but never entered upon 

@ practice of his profession. In youth he 
was remarkably fond of athletic sports, and 
excelled in physical as well as mental cul 
often forming feats which at that time were 

ed as prodigies of s and 
Upon the completion of his education Si 
visited Europe, and spent several years in 
traveling on the Continent. On his return 
he assumed the management of his extensive 
estate, giving his leisure time to study. He 
was a man of fine culture, warm and true in 
his affections, and greatly beloved by those 
with whom he was brought into close contact, 

August ak om bey H., ay of 
the State Normal School at Plymouth, N. H.; 
— as peed 40 years. He was at one time 

tor 0} e Fountain, a temperance paper, 
in Hartford. “4 1 

August 6.—Oass, Grorcr W., a brother of 
General Lewis Cass, and a man of great intel- 
lectual ability; died in Dresden, O., 87} 
years. He removed from New to 
Ohio, with his father’s family, in 1796. After 
his father purchased the military section on 
the Muskingum River, he took his fi to 
the new home in 1801, where he spent a 
and useful life. One of his sons was 
George W. Cass, of Pennsylvania. 

August 6.—Sropparp, Prof. Jonn F., an 
eminent teacher, and author of school text- 
books; died at Kearny, near Newark, N. J., 
aged 48 years. He was born in Greenfield, 
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Ulster County, N. Y., July 20, 1825. His only 
ears were passed upon a farm, with only su 
ted means of education as the common 
school afforded. As years advanced the desire 
for an education increased, and he spent some 
months in the academy, but at eighteen com- 
_ Menced ing. Later, he entered the New 
York State Normal School, and, upon his 
ewe therefrom in 1847, entered upon 
life-work as an educator. His fondness for 
mathematical science gave him a remarkable 
facility for clearness in teaching, and his en- 
thusiasm won the interest of his pupils, arous- 
ing them to thought and study, and in turn 
fitting them for the work of teaching. He de- 
livered a series of lectures before his normal 
classes and teachers’ in which with 
eat earnestness he set forth the noble and 
purpose of the teacher. His marked suc- 
cess as an author is evinced by the great popn- 
larity of his mathematical series of text-books 
—a popularity scarcely inferior to that of any 
other series in this country; and as a sign and 
seal of bis love for mathematical science he 
left a fund to Rochester University, furnishing 
a gold medal, worth one hundred dollars, to 
the student who should pass the best examina- 
tion in mathematics, provided he reached a 
certain absolute standard, which standard was 
so high that at one examination the medal 
was not awarded. 

August 10.— Aten, A. G., a New Ham 
shire politician sd Joana died in Wash- 
ington, D. C., aged ears. He was a native 
of New Hampshire. During the Administra- 
tion of President Pierce he served as Navy 


staff of several 


Washington journals, 
A 12.—Macoms, Wir11am H., Commo- 
dore U.S. N.; died in Philadelphia. He was 


a son of Alexander Macomb, Major-General U. 
§. A., and was born in Detroit, Mich., June 16, 
1818, He entered the service as midshipman 
in 1834, became lieutenant in 1847, commander 
in 1862, captain in 1866, and commodore in 
1870. From 1856 to 1858 he served on the 
Portsmouth, East India Squadron; in 1856, 
engaged and captured the Barrier Forts in 
Canton, China; commanded the Metacomet in 
the P, Expedition; attempted the 
sage of the Confederate batteries at Port Hud- 
son, March, 1863; commanded the Shamrock, 
North Atlantic Blockade Squadron, in 1864- 
~’65; had charge of the naval force in the cap- 
ture of Plymouth, N. O., October 30, 1864; and 
for his services on the Roanoke River, near 
Poplar Point, N. ©., was advanced in 
and commanded the steam-sloop Plymouth, of 
the European ig rea in 1869. In 1871 he 
was light-house inspector. 

Aug. 13.—Jonnson, Rev. Samvet Roosz- 
vett, D. D., an Bpleonpel roe ogg Rector 
of St. Thomas’s Church, Amenia, N.J.; died 
there. He was for many years Emeritus Pro- 

VoL. x1,—87 A 
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fessor of Systematic Theatoasie the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, New York City. 

Aug. 14.—Anprews, GARNETT, a political 
leader in Georgia; died at Washington, Wilkes 
County, Ga. He practised law with consider- 
able success for many y and also took an 
active part in politics. In 1855 he was nomi- 
nated for Governor of Georgia, but was de- 
feated. He was at first strongly opposed to 
secession, but afterward acquiesced therein. 

Aug. 14.—Tytzr, Rev. Joun E., a Congrega- 
tionalist clergyman and teacher; died in Vine- 
land, N. J., aged 68 years. He was the son of 
Rey. Dr. J. Bennett Tyler, of the East Windsor 
Theological Seminary, Conn. He was for many 
_ Faced of a Congregational church in 

st Windsor, and also taught in the academy 
there. Upon the failure of his health, he re- 
moved to Vineland, and engaged in the in- 
surance business, preaching occasionally, as he 
was able. , 

Aug. 15.—Dvranp, Ex14s, an eminent phar- 
macist and botanist of Philadelphia; died there, 
peed 79 years. He was born in Mayence, 

anuary 25, 1794. After studying in 
Paris, he joined the medical corps in Napole- 
on’s army, and was present at the battles of 
Lutzen, Bautzen, Hanau, Katzbach, and Leip- 
sic. Upon the downfall of Napoleon, he re- 
solyed to come to this country, with the view 
of pursuing the study of botany, and to enjoy 
the benefit of free institutions. He settled first 
in Baltimore, and afterward in Philadelphia, 
where he established a drug-store, which be- 
came the resort of many of the most eminent 
wong of the day. Besides his celebrity as 
a chemist, he acquired an extended reputation 
as a botanist, and was thoroughly familiar with 
the flora of North America. He had gathered 
a large herbarium, embracing ten thousand 
species of North American plants, the work 
of nearly forty years. This he presented to 
the Museum of the Jardin des Plantes of Pari 
in 1868. A separate gallery has been dared 
to the collection in that institution, and it has 
been named, after the donor, Herbaria Du- 
randi. Mr. Durand wes a constant contribu- 
tor to home and foreign scientific publications, 
evincing great versatility in treating scientific 
subjects, both in his own and the English lan- 
guage. He was a member of several scientific 
societies, both in this country and abroad. 

Aug. 15.—Sropparp, Witi1aM, a Michigan 
State Senator and Representative ; committed 
suicide during a temporary attack of insan- 
ity, at Litchfield, Michigan. He served four 
terms as a Representative, and two as Sen- 
ator. 

Aug. 17.—W anrorp, General A. B., a prom- 
inent railroad-man, at one time President of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad; died at Har- 
risburg, Pa. He was largely identified with 
the railroad and other measures for develop- 
ing the interests of the Northwest, and had 
taken a prominent part in pushing forward 
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the great railway project which met with dis- 
aster so soon after his death. 

Aug. 19.—Pootz, Frros, a literary man, 
journalist, and anthor ; died at Peabody, Mass., 
aged 70 years. Though he had only a common- 
school education, he made good tse of his ad- 
vantages, and became extensively known for 
his literary attainments, for many years being 
connected with the press. He belonged to 
the Whig party, and was the author of several 
satirical and pointed ballads, that were very 
popular at the time. Among these was “ Giles 
Corey’s Dream.” He was thoroughly conver- 
sant with the habits and manners of the period 
of the Salem Witchcraft (1692), and was the 
editor of a certain manuscript found at the tear- 
ing down of the old First Church, which, from 
its exact similarity to those of a more ancient 
date, was treasured for some time as a rare 
discovery. Mr. Poole, at different times, rep- 
resented the town of Peabody in the Legisla- 
ture; was a member of the school committee 
and board of selectmen ; was editor of the 
Danvers Wizard when that paper was estab- 
lished in 1859, and retained the position until 
1868. He was formerly member of the Jordan 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Masons. He was 
also the founder of the Mechanics’ Institute 
Library, the institution which Mr. Peabody af- 
terward endowed with his name and twenty 
thonsand d and, for the last seventeen 

ears of his life, been the librarian of that 
titution. 

Aug. 20,—Hoaprey, Davin, an eminent 
merchant and financier of New York City, 
for neg years President of the Panama 
Railroad mre died at Englewood, N. J. 
aged 67 years. hile singularly modest and 
unassuming in his manners, few business-men 
possessed such sound judgment, clear percep- 
tions, and marked executive ability. He was 
a man of the most unquestioned in ity, and 
while often Doge in positions of high respon- 
sibility in the management of the affairs of 
abe corporations, he never failed to justify 
n the fullest degree the confidence placed in 
him. He was also a man Sad gor benevolence, 
never withholding his li aid from any de- 
ser object. 

Avg. 21.—Van Pert, Rev. Peter, D.D., 
an Episcopal clergyman, formerly Professor of 
Oriental in Burlington College, N. 
J.; died in Philadelphia, aged 75 years. After 
leaving ee he held a professorship in 
the aro ee vinity School, in West Phila- 
delphia. For many years also he occupied 
‘the position of Secretary of the Board of For- 
eign Missions, 

Aug. 24.—Lorp, Frenertox B., a well- 
known railroad-man; died at Covi Ky., 
aged 39 years. He was a son of the late Pres- 
ident Lord of Dartmouth College, and gradu- 
ated from that institution in the class of 1856. 

Aug. 2%4.—Youne, Bensamrn, an actor of 
negro parts; died in Philadelphia. He was 
remarkably successful in the delineation of 
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n characters, and was particularly suc- 
cours as * Unele Tom.” 3 ad 


Aug. 28.—Burxerr, Judge Davin, an emi- 
nent New Jersey jurist; died at 
N. J. He was born in Bp N. J, in 
1800. At about the age teen he went 


to New York City, where he learned the trade 
of pines, after which he went to Paterson, 
N. J., and worked three years as a journeyman 
printer. In September, 1825, in connection 
with nog ler foreng hee speak 
gencer, pril, 1845, he was 

rogate of Passaic County; was clerk of the 
Board of Chosen Freeholders ten years, and 
was connected with several banking institu- 
tions, 

Aug. 28.—O’Brien, Jony, Secretary of the 
Catholic Total Abstinence Society of America ; 
bas inpe ey zee hy s cy 

. 28.—Wo: vy. SYLVESTER, an 
nent Moravian painters died at Bethlehem, 
Pa., aged 58 years. At the time of his death 
he was Treasurer of the Provincial Elders’ 
Conference, or Executive Board of the North- 
iio Vinee — Moravian 5 pie. and on 
y appointment, financial agent for F 
Foreign and Home Missions of the Church. 
Aug. 80.—Carvoza, Jacos N., a Southern 
ournalist, widely known and esteemed in 
ia and South Carolina; died at Savan- 
aaa 30 Root Ror D 1 Congrega- 
ug. 80.— , Rey. Davin, a 
tionalist clergyman, reformer, and philanthro- 
pist; died in hicago, aged 83 years. He wasa 
native of Pomfret, Vt., graduated from Middle- 
bury College, and labored several years as a 
missionary in Georgia. In 1819 he became 
r of the Second Presbyterian Church in 

omg 24 ieee eames 7 ee until 1 
when he accepted a call to the 
Church, in Dover, N. H. Pg tg os 
identified with the antislavery cause, for his 
courage and devotion to which he endured 
much persecution not only in Dover, but like- 
wise in Waterbury, Oonn., to which place he 
afterward removed, Subsequently he held a 
peers for a period of seven years in Guil- 
‘ord, Conn., and in 1851 removed to New Ha- 
ven. The yc led he retired from the 
ministry. Among his benevolent deeds were 
the endowment of a professorship in Beloit 
College in 1858, to the amount of reer 
donation of $20,000 to Yale Seminary in 1 
and a gift of $5,000 to the American Mission- 
ary Association in 1866, 

Sept. 1.—Herron, Rev. Anprrw,, D. D., a 
United Presbyterian minister; died at Cedar- 
ville, Ohio, aged 85 years. He was the oldest 
minister in.that denomination. For many 
eye he was in the Associate Church, where 

e was long the Stated Olerk of Synod; he 
subsequently transferred his membership to 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church, which, it 
will be remembered, was one of three bodies 
which, by their union in 1858, formed the 
United Presbyterian Church. 
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Sept. 2.—Hickman, Rosert 8. (known as 
“Beau” Hickman); died in Washington, D. ©., 
eh rah He was supposed to be a na- 
tive of Virginia or Maryland. He made his 

ce in Washington about the time of 

e Mexican War, and at once became noted 
for the elegance of his dress and manners. 
He was on intimate terms with most of the 
prominent men of his time, and his personal 
reminiscences were useful to him in his de- 
clining days in securing an odd quarter from 
some stranger who would listen to him. In- 
offensive and civil in his manners, pleasant in 
his address, witty, talkative, always good-na- 
tured and 1, “Beau” Hickman spent 
his time in Washington hotels and other places 
where the traveling public could be found, al- 


ways watching for an opportunity to make a 
request for quarter.” For years he lived 
easily and merrily on his pitiful gains, but when 


old age began to creep upon him, and the peo- 
ple had Sy dle idem his ratebaecred 
sty essen receipts, until poverty 
Ine uced sickness and death. 7 
Sept. 2.—Hunsarp, Demas, formerly mem- 
ber of Congress from New York; died at Smyr- 
na, N. Y., 68 Deni He was born in Win- 
field, Herkimer County, N. Y., January 17, 
1806; received an academical education; stud- 
ied law, and was for many years supervisor of 
Chenango County. From 1838 to 1840 he was 
a member of the State Legislature, and from 
1865 to 1867 was a resentative from the 
Herkimer District to the Thirty-ninth Con- 
grese,. serving on the committee on the Post- 
ce and Post-roads. 


. 8. D., first Chief-Justice of 
Aintrosies died at Little Rock. 


Mystic te 3 During the late war, he com- 
manded the Eighth Connecticut Regiment, and 
his death was the result of wounds received at 
the battle of Antietam. 

t. 5.—Lamont, Onarres A., a prominent 
Wall-Street broker; was killed by an acci- 
dental fall in Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
He was highly esteemed as a citizen, and was 
at one time in the sugar-refining business, firm 
of Plume & Lamont. In 1863 he became a 
Wall-Street broker, in which business he was 
very successful. 

Sept. 10.—Wanrr, Judge Asnvr, LL. D., an 
eminent admiralty jurist, and former jour- 
nalist; died in Portland, Me., aged 92 years. 
He was born in Sherburne, Mass., February 
10, 1782; graduated from Harvard University 
in 1804, was tutor there from 1807 to 1811, 
and Professor of Greek from 1811 to 1815. 
He edited the Boston Yankee, in Boston, one 
year, was admitted to the Boston bar in 1816, 
and, removing to Portland in 1817, prac- 
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tised his profession and edited the Portland 
Eastern Argus until 1820, when he was made. 
Secretary of the State of Maine. From 1822 
to 1866 he served as Judge of the United 
States District Court of Maine. In 1839 he 
ublished ‘‘Reports of Oases, United States 

istrict Court of Maine,” 1822 to 1839; and 
later contributed to Bouvier’s “‘ Law Diction- 
ary” articles on ‘Admiralty Jurisdiction,” 
“On the Duty of Masters of Vessels,” and 
“Privileged Debts.” 

Sept. 11—MoCoox, General Epwim Sran- 
ton, Territorial Secretary, and at one time 
Acting Governor of Dakota; was assassinated 
at Yankton, Dakota, by P. P. Wintermute, a 
banker of Yankton, who had once aspired to 
the general’s position, and who had sought a 

uarrel with him. General McCook was the 

fth son of General Daniel McOook of New 
Lisbon, Columbia County, Ohio, who, with his 
eight sons, took an active part in the late war. 
They were all brave, resolute, and earnest men, 
and, though not remarkable for military abil- 
ity, several of them, and among the number 
the father and three of the sons, sealed their 
patriotism with their blood. Edwin, born 
at New Lisbon, was named after Edwin M. 
Stanton, and was as brave as the rest. After 
being wounded by Wintermute, and though 
himself unarmed, he seized his assailant and 
dashed him to the floor. Wintermute fired 
three times, and with fatal effect. 

Sept. 11.—Wortureron, Wirmer, M.D., a 
prominent and estimable physician and public 
citizen of Pennsylvania, born in Westchester, 
Pa.; died there, aged 70 years. He had a 
very high professional reputation, and an ex- 
tensive consulting het had been Presi- 
dent of the State Medical Society, and was 

atly esteemed by his brethren in the pro- 
ession. He had also mingled in political life, 
had been a member of both branches of the 
State Legislature, and President of the Senate. 
For some years previous to his death, he had 
been the executive officer of the Board of State 
Charities, having in charge the duty of making 
a personal visitation of all institutions, educa- 
tional or humanitarian, enjoying State aid. 
Dr. Worthington was a man of the highest in- 
tegrity and religious principle, a leading and 
infinential elder in the Presbyterian Church, 
and often a commissioner in the General As- 
sembly of that church. 

Sept. 18.—Piercr, Colonel Grorcr H., a 
de emt political leader of New Hampshire, 
ong connected with the Democratic party; 
died in Dover, N. H 

Sept. 18.—Merreitt, Rev. Samver H., a Con- 

egationalist clergyman, and author, settled at 
Bearboro’ Me. ; died there from paralysis, with 
which he had been seized in the pulpit, on the 
8ist of August, aged 68 years. Mr. Merrill 
was a graduate of a Western college and of 
Lane Theological Seminary, and had been for 
many years a pastor in Maine. He went out 
as chaplain of the First Maine Cavalry during 
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the war, and subsequently wrote a “ Histo 
of the First Maine Cavalry in the War,” which 
was published in Portland. 

a 20.—MoWiuram, Rev. James M., a 
Presbyterian clergyman and teacher, of Scot- 
tish birth and education; died in Deckertown, 
N. J., aged 55 years. He was born in Aber- 
deen, Scotland, ape 22, 1818, and educated at 
King’s College, in that city. He emigrated to 
the United States in 1835, and began teaching 
at Lafayette, N. J., and after a time was per- 
suaded, by Rev. Dr. Schaffer, to enter the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton. After 
graduating thence, he was called to preach at 
Oxford, N. J., and ordained there in Decem- 
ber, 1842. He remained in the pastorate there 
for eleven years, and then visited Scotland, 
and on his return settled at Monroetown, Pa., 
and, with Mr. Samuel F, Colt, founded the 
Susquehanna Oollegiate Institute, at Towanda, 
of which he soon afterward became principal. 
Except a brief absence, in the pastorate, he 
remained in ¢ of this institute till 1866, 
and maintained a high reputation as a teacher, 
especially in the classics, Retiring from this 
in consequence of the impaired health of his 
wife, he organized a church at the little min- 
tng town of Barclay, Pa., on the summit of the 
Alleghanies, where he remained for about 
three years, when he aceepted a call to Deck- 
ertown, N.J., where he closed his career. 

t. 21—Hovrrer, Rev. Epwix Wuson, 
D. D., a Lutheran cle and scholar ; 
died in Philadelphia, 60 years. He was 
born in Allentown, Pa., September 12, 1813. 
At the early age of seventeen, he was the edi- 
tor and sole ypoigoed of two newspapers, one 
English, and the other both pub- 
lished in Allentown, Pa., his father, who had 
the management of them, having died. He 
was, for some time, the sole support of his 
mother and his five brothers and sisters. Dr. 
Hatter subsequently removed to Harrisburg, 
where he had charge of another newspaper. 
He spent a short time in Lancaster, and was 
for three years private secre for Mr. Bu- 
chanan when he was Secretary of State, during 
the Administration of President Polk. From 
Washington he removed to Baltimore, and 
studied for the ministry under the late re- 
nowned Dr. Kurtz. He received and accepted 
a call from St. Matthew's Evangelical Lutheran 
Choreh, Philadelphia, preach bis first ser- 
mon there on the first Sunday in September, 
1850. He had been ever since that period the 
faithful and efficient pastor of that church, be- 
loved by all the co ion. During his pas- 
torate eight hundred members were admitted 
by baptism, confirmation, and certificate. He 
was noted for his adherence to the Govern- 
ment daring the civil war, soaps J frequent- 
ly to the soldiers prior to their leaving for the 
seat of war. Ho was also deeply interested in 
the Northern Home for Friendless Ohildren, 
being one of the trastees of that institution at 
the time of his death. 
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25. — Boveng, 
cea ean 
ar, of Kennebun @.5 
years. He was born in Kennebunk arch 
19, 1797, fitted for college at South 
Academy, entered Bowdoin College at the age 
of fifteen, and graduated in 1816 with distine- 
tion. He commenced the study of law imme- 
diately, and was admitted to the bar in 1822, 
He first practised his oie in Albion, but 
afterward returned to Kennebunk, where, with 
the exception of a brief residence in York, he 
continued to the close of his life. He was 
selectman of the town for several terms; rep- 
resented it in the Legislature for a number of 
years; was twice County Attorney for York; 
and was Judge of the Probate Court for the 
County of York from 1856 to 1872, He was 
also for several years President of the Maine 
Historical Society, which he did much to 
mote and sustain. He was a Trustee or Fellow 
of Bowdoin College from 1866 till his death, 
and received from that college the eg 9 
degree of LL.D. in 1872. In private 
Toles Bourne was amiable, A pee and cour- 
teous, while he was, in all his relations to his 
fellow-men, strictly honorable, just, and un- 
blamable. He had published several occasion- 
al addresses and orations, mostly histori 
a “History of the Town of Kennebunk,” 
had ready for ene at his death, a 
“History of the Town of Wells, Me., down to 
1820,” in two volumes, prepared at the re- 
quest of the Maine Historical Society. 

t, 26.—Dz Watpen, Toomas BLames, an 
English actor and dramatic writer, resident in 
this country since 1844; died in New York City, 
aged about 60 years. He commenced life as an 
actor, and achieved considerable success in his 
profession, but after a time turned his atten- 
tion to writing plays, of which he had com- 
Sere and adapted more than one hundred, 

@ left the stage in 1857, and had since been 
engaged in commercial life, but without suc- 
cess. He had continued to write for the stage, 
and his earlier dramas had considerable merit 
and popularity, his ‘“‘ Seven Sisters” having had 
a very long run at Laura Keene’s Theatre, in 
1860. of late, a had RETF Is ort —_ 

e of dramas, pleading that thus only co 

@ satisfy an unrefined pores taste. 

Sept. 26.—Prrers, Samvet H., a political 
leader in Louisiana, member of the Forty-third 
Congress, from the Fourth (or Shreveport) Dis- 
trict; died of yellow fever in Shreveport. 

Sept. 26.—Wnuertwrient, WILtiAM, an en- 
penties A ex ge yee of New- 

uryport, Mass., long engaged in engineering 
pursuits in South America; died naa 
aged 76 years. His life had been one of great 
and unceasing activity. He built the first rail- 
way, the first gas-works, the first water-works, 
and the first iron pier ever established in South 
America, besides engaging in various other mag- 
nificent enterprises. He was the founder of 
the Pacific Mail Company, and had given away 
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to benevolent purposes during his life more 
than $600,000. In his will, he left one-ninth 
of his estate (which is supposed to amount in 
all to about $900,000) to found a scientific 
ne in oe “5 x ae 
t. 27.—Fostrer, Witprer D., a politic 
leader of Michigan, a member of anne 
from the Fourth (or Grand Rapids) District of 
that State in the Forty-second and Forty- 
third Congresses; died at Grand Rapids, aged 
54 years. He was a native of Orange County, 
N. Y., born in 1819, but had been, for nearly 
thirty years, aresident of Grand Rapids, where, 
for twenty-five years, he was an enterprising 
and hard-working merchant. 

Sept. 28.—Eyans, Aveustus O., a journalist 
and politician ; died in Hoboken, N. J,, aged 42 
years. He was born in Binghamton, N. Y., in 
1831, and at eines years of age came to Brook- 
lyn, and was em oo in a subordinate capa- 
city on the New York Tribune, and finally as re- 

of New Jersey news. Finding his resi- 
ence in Brooklyn inconvenient, he removed to 
Hoboken, and soon after took charge of the 
Hudson County Democrat, of which he retained 
the proprietorship until March, 1873. Mr. Evans 
occupied the position of City Clerk of Hoboken 
for one or two years, was elected to the Assem- 
bly of New Jersey in 1855, and again elected 
in 1866, when he was chosen as Speaker of 
the House. 

Sept. 28.—Sruiceianp, Colonel Lez, Eighth 
Regiment of Maine Volunteers, and, since the 
war, ce politician of that State; died 


in M 
Sept. 29.—Gresms, James, a prominent Irish 
citizen of Philadelphia, for some years 


past 
President of the Fenian Brotherhood; diedin warn 


that city, aged 75 years. 

Sept. 30.—Batpwiy, Colonel Jouy Brown, 
a Virginian politician, political leader, and law- 
yer, born in Staunton, Va., January 11, 1820; 
died in Richmond, aged 53 years. He was 
edueated at Staunton Academy and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, admitted to the bar in 
1841, gained reputation as a lawyer, but, like 
Southern lawyers ally, soon drifted into 
politics. He was elected to the House of Dele- 
gates in 1846, but, differing from his constitu- 
ents on some questions, was not returned for 
a second term. For several years following 
he devoted himself very sedulously to his pro- 
fession, though taking a sufficient interest in 
military matters to become colonel of militia. 
He was a candidate for Judge of the Court of 
Ap in 1859, but was defeated by a small 
majority. Though a determined Unionist up 
to the secession of Virginia, he decided, like 
many other V ians, to go with his State; 
was Inspector: eral of Virginia troops, then 
colonel of the Fifty-second Virginia Regiment, 
and later a member of the Confederate Con- 
— After the war he was returned to the 

irginia House of Delegates, and chosen - 
er of the House. He was subsequently 
dent of the Virginia Conservative Convention, 
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and was a member of the National Democratic 
Convention of 1868. He declined the nomina- 
tion for Governor in 1868, and since that time, 
from impaired health, had mingled littie in 
public life. 
t.—. — Juris A., a lady of Lan- 
caster, N. H., of partially Indian descent; died 
there. She was a descendant, in the sixth gen- 
eration, from King Philip, on her father’s side, 
and of the fourth generation, on the mother’s 
side, from Metalluc, chief of the St. Francis 
or Abenaka tribe of Indians, whose hunting- 
grounds were in the region of the Magalloway. 

Oct. 1.—Woovruvrr, Lieutenant Everne A., 
U. 8. A., Corps of Engineers; died of yellow 
fever at Shreveport, La., aged about 29 years. 
He was a native of Connecticut, and served as 
a volunteer during the late war, was appointed 
to West Point from Iowa, and graduated sec- 
ond-lieutenant, Corps of Engineers, July 18, 
1866. The following October he served as 
assistant-engineer in the construction of the 
defenses of San Francisco Harbor, Cal. He 
was promoted first-lieutenant, March 7, 1867. 
Since the settlement of Louisiana, there has: 
been an obstruction of the Red River for a dis- 
tance of many miles above Shreveport, called 
the Red River raft, which yearly caused the 
overflow of some of the best cotton-planta- 
tions of Louisiana. Early in the year 1873, 
Lieutenant Woodruff, by order of the Govern- 
ment, superintended the removal of the raft, 
and succeeded in making a passage wide enough 
for a single boat through more than forty miles 
of these obstructions. On the 10th of Septem- 
ber he arrived in Shreveport from the scene 
of his operations, without having received any 
ing of the epidemic that was then raging 
there. He found the people panic-stricken and 
fleeing from the city, leaving the sick to suffer 
and die without nursing or medical attendance, 
A few humane citizens had formed themselves 
into a ‘Howard Association,” but their num- 
bers were so small that they were able to re- 
lieve but a small pare of the suffering. Instead 
of returning to the raft, where there had not 
yet been a single case of yellow fever, he at 
once joined the Association, and, although he 
was not acclimated, devoted himself tothe care 
of the sick. At the end of a week he was strick- 
= down with the fever, and survived but a few 

ays. 

Oct, 2.—Krxney, Rev. Ezra D., a Presbyte- 
rian clergyman and iy ds died at Darien, 
Conn., aged 75 years. He was born at Fort 
Ann, “Washington County, N. Y., September 
7, 1799, and, after thé death of his father, re- 
moved to Granville, where he was apprenticed 
to a blacksmith. His conversion occurring 
when but @ over sixteen years of age, he 
bought his time, and commenced studying in 
5 aration for college, graduating from Mid- 

lebury College in the class of 1825. His 
health failing, he made a brief trip to Europe, 
and immediately upon his return entered upon 
his theological studies, and, in 1826, com- 


menced preaching at Ticonderoga, N.Y. Sub- 
sequently, he e in ere work in 
Troy, New York, Poughkeepsie, Waterford, 
Salem, and other places, organizing church- 
es, and establishing a deep religious interest 
wherever he went. In 1831 he was installed 

astor of a church in Champlain, N. Y., where 
SS was eminently successful. Subsequently, 
he held a pastorate of three years in Benning- 
ton, Vt., and in 1838 accepted a call to Dari 
Conn., where he remained for a period o 
twenty-one years; the remainder of his min- 
istry of forty-six years was devoted to the 
work of an ev. 

Oct. 4.—Oarrott, Taomas Kine, former 
Governor of Maryland; died in Dorchester 
Oounty, Md., aged about 80 years. : 

Oct, 56,—Eversrietp, O: M. D., Medi- 
eal Director, U.S. N.; died at North Conway, 
N. H. He was a native of Maryland, and had 
been appointed assistant-surgeon from that 
State in 1848, and had resided for some yearsin 
New York Gity, but latterly in Washington. 
He was ae to the rank of Medical 
Director in May, 1873, after thirty years of 
service. He had been for some years in 
of the Naval Hospital at Washington. 

Oct. 6.—Bowman, Rev. F. H., D. D., an 
eminent Presbyterian clergyman of ea oem 
Tenn, ; died es bras fever in that city. Daur- 
ae the prevalence of the epidemic he was 
indefatigable in his devotion to the sick and 
dying, and: fell at his post of duty. His 
funeral services were to be held in his church, 
but his congregation were so scattered for 
the time being that it was deemed best to 
have the services conducted more aivetely: 
and, while at the grave, nearly the whole ceil- 
ing of the church in which they were to have 
assembled, fell with a terrible crash upon the 
floor beneath. 

Oct. T—Orement, Dr. Kxvt Junonony, a 
Danish linguist and historian; died at Ber- 
gen, N. J. He was born in the island of Am- 
rom, Southern Frisia, Denmark, December 4, 
1803. He was educated at the Universities of 
Kiel and Heidelberg, and became Doctor of 
Philosophy in 1835. At the expense of the 
Danish Government he took a tour of three 
years through the British Islands and the Con- 
tinent, and on his return to Denmark he be- 
came & Sree ae in the University of Kiel. 
Here he delivered courses of lectures on his- 
tory, — economy, and criticism, which 
won him renown. Dr, Clement pnb- 
Pract ve ae Steeiiel, poliesire rr 
to nguistic, po e- 
scriptive, and, though somewhat too much in- 
clined to bizarre and improbable ulations 
in his linguistic theories, he maintained a ve 
high reputation as an author and stholar. _He 
had taken an active part in the question of the 
Sleswick - Holstein dachies, and, when they 
were given up, he emigrated to the United 
States, where he had resided since 1866. 

Oct. 7.—Jamesox, Commodore Wrurtam, U. 
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8. N.; died at Alexandria, Va., 

He was born in that State in 1791, 
appointed midshipman from the 
Columbia in 1811. During the war of 1812- 
*14 he was in several engagements, and received 
his commission as lieutenant in 1817. He at- 
tained the rank of commander in 1837, and of 
captain in 1844. He was faithful tothe Union 
cause at the outbreak of the civil war, and 
was commisioned as commodore July 16, 1862, 
but, disabled for active service by an af- 
fection of the eyes, he remained at 

during the war, and was subsequently placed 
on the retired list. 

Oct. T.—Law, Jonny, an Indiana jurist; died 
at Evansville, aged 77 years. He was born in 
New London, Conn., in 1796, where he ob- 
tained his early academic education, and 
studied law. Soon after his admission to the 
New London County bar, he emigrated to In- 
diana, and settled in Vincennes, the oldest 
town in the State. Here he entered upon 
his profession, in which he su ently won 
success and position. He served one term 
in the Legislature of the State previous to 
the removal of the from tote ty in 
Harrison County, to Indianapolis, in 1824, 
For many years he was judge of the district of 
Vincennes. He afterward served two terms 
in Congress, previous to the commencement 
of the late war. In 1859 he was President of 
the Indiana Historical Society, but, for several 
years previous to his death, he retired 
from public life. 

Oct, 9.—Ovuxnaxe, Atrrep, a Southern poli- 


was 
of 


‘tician ; died at Atlanta, Ga., aged 56 years. 


He was formerly Superintendent of Indian Af- 
fairs, and from 1857 to 1861 Governor of Utah 
Territory, during a critical od of its his- 
tory. During the civil war he served in the 
pores army, and became a brigadier- 
gene’ 

Oct. 9.—Marryat, Witt1am W., assistant- 

astronomer of Lieutenant Wheeler’s ee | 
Expedition; died at Bozeman, Montana, 
24 years, He had but recently gone thither, 
and fell a victim to mountain-fever. He was 
a young man of fine scientific attainments and 
high Christian character. 


Oct. 10.—Witson, OrEGon, a datngne 
painter; died at Santa Barbara, . He 
early developed an artistic taste, and at tlie 
age of fourteen years painted a picture of Mr, 
Seward. At sixteen he won the Pennsylvania 
State prize for crayon-drawing, after which he 
went to Europe and spent five years in rae) 
Upon his return home he opened a studio 
New York, and painted many valuable pict- 
ures, , 

Oct. 10.—Woon, Rev. Henry, D.D,, Cha: 
lain of the U. 8, Navy; died at’ Philad 
aged 78 years. He was a native of New 
Hampshire, and entered the service as chaplain 
in September, 1856. He had been stationed 
at the Naval Asylum in Philadelphia for sev- 
eral years past. For some years past he had 
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been an occasional contributor of valuable 
articles to the columns of the New York 0d- 
server. 
Oct. 18.—Russett, Oolonel Wu11am H. 
C Owl Russell’), formerly private secretary to 
enry Clay; died at Washington, D.O0. Colo- 
nel R was a native of Kentucky, and 
had attained to considerable prominence as 
a politician and office-holder there, but re- 
moved to Missouri, where he was a member 
of the State Legislature, and a candidate for 
Congress; but an opponsay taking the advan- 
tage of his foible of vanity, concocted 
a ridiculous story of his replying to the “to 
whoo” of an owl, by a recital of the offices he 
had held and expected to hold, which not only 
defeated his election, but fastened upon him 
the sobriquet of ‘Owl Russell,” which clung 
to him through life. 

Oct. 13. , T. Parxry, Ohief-Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Baltimore; died in 
that city, aged 69 years. He was the son of 
J ohn Scott, of Baltimore, and was born 
in that city, April 19, 1804. In 1825 he was 
admitted to the bar, and succeeded his brother 
as Anditor of the County Circuit Court until 
the new constitution of 1851. When the Cir- 
euit Court for Baltimore City was established 
in 1853, he was appointed Auditor, serving in 
that capacity for a period of ten years. He 
was the first President of the Catholic Insti- 
tute, and for many years vice-consul for the 
Papal States, in Baltimore. In 1861 he took 
active measures to induce Maryland to join 
the seceding States. He published at that time 
a pamphlet in favor of secession, entitled ‘The 
Crisis;’? was a member of the Legislature at 
its special session of April 26, 1861, and threw 
all his influence against the Union. For his 
course at this time he was arrested, on Sep- 
tember 12, ae para to Fort McHenry, 
and thence to Fortress Monroe, whence two 
weeks later he was sent to Fort Lafayette, and 
after two months’ imprisonment there trans- 
ferred to Fort Warren, in Boston Harbor, where 
he was confined for thirteen months more, and 
then released by the Government. During 
his incarceration his health suffered consider- 
ably. On his release he resumed practice, and 
at the close of the war was elected Judge of 
the City Court. In 1869 he was elected Chief- 
Justice of the Supreme Oourt of Baltimore, 
which office he continued to fill till his death. 
He was a man of extensive and profound legal 
attainments. 

Oct. 14.—Brresrorp, Samver B., M.D., an 
eminent physician and surgeon of Hartford, 
Conn.; died there, aged about 70 years. Dr. 
Beresford was a native of England, and was 
educated there, but soon after receiving his 
medical diploma went out to Demerara, South 
America, where he practised his profession for 
several 5 Fes in partnership with an uncle, with 
whom he came to Hartford about 1835, and 
soon attained a large practice from his skill 
and thorough bnovioigs of his profession, 
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He had contributed many papers to the medi- 
eal journals, but left, we believe, no other 
publications. 

Oct. 22.—Hoyt, Apotpnus Davenport (Dol- 
ly Davenport), a well-known actor; died at 
New Orleans, La. He was born at Stamford, 
Conn., in 1831, and made his first appearance 
on the stage in 1848, at Baltimore. In the 
earlier part of his career he acted Claude Mel- 
notte, and the lovers in general, but in his 
riper years he excelled in such manlier juve- 

e parts as Horatio and Montano, and in 
characters fraught with grotesque humor. His 
Dalton, in the “Ticket-of-Leave Man,” at- 
tracted much attention, and also his Pinch- 
back in Brougham’s comedy. <A part of his 
ase was devoted to the study of law, but he 
eft the bar for the stage, and in 1858 was at 
the old Broadway Theatre. In that year he 
married Miss Lizzie Weston, but, the match 
pene unfortunate, they were divorced in 
1857, the lady subsequently becoming the wife 
of Mr. Charles Mathews. The subsequent 
career of Davenport was full of vicissitudes 
and trouble. For the last ten years he had 
acted for the most part in the Southern and 
Southwestern cities. 

Oct. 23.—Sixsury, Ropert, a noted hunter 
on the John Brown Tract; died at Leray, Jef- 
ferson County, N. Y., at the age of 110 years 
and 7 months. He had acquired great repu- 
tation as a hunter in Northern New York, 
where he had slain over 2,200 deer. It was 
said that he used alcoholic stimulants to 
excess, and ‘never with any conscientious 
scruples.” At eighty years of age he met with 
an accident which necessitated the amputation 
of one of his legs, and he assisted the country 
doctor to perform the operation, which he sur- 
yived for a period of thirty years. He retained 
his vigor nearly to the last. 

Oct. 24.—Bxss, Hon. Wit11a4m, former Gov- 
ernor of Ohio; died at Rockford, Ill., aged 71 

ears. He was born of Welsh parents, in 
utler County, O., December, 1802. From 
1846 to 1848 he was Governor of Ohio. He 
was the father of the botanist, Bebb. 

Oct. 25,—Hrrenan, Joun, CARMEL, a well- 
known pugilist; died at Green River, Wyo- 
ming Territory, aged 39 years. He was a na- 
tive of West Troy, N. Y., where he was born, 
May 22, 1885. In 1849 he went to California 
as an Argonaut, and, being a blacksmith, ob- 
tained work in a machine-shop at Benicia, 
Being remarkably strong and well-formed, 
Heenan picked up the rudiments of sparring, 
and soon became famous locally as a success- 
ful amateur. His first essay at the lessons of - 
the prize-ring was a challenge to Yankee Sul- 
livan in 1855, but it never came to any thing, 
In 1856 John came back to the Atlantic coast, 
became a proficient in the ‘manly art,” and a 
match was arranged between him and John 
Morrissey in 1858, when a terrific struggle 
occurred, Morrissey winning. A year after 
this, in April, 1860, Heenan went to England 
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and fought Tom Sayers. Heenan retarned to 
New York in July, and then went back to 
England in 1861 and fought with King, being 
again defeated. He never again entered the 


ring. « 
Bet. 26.—Carp, Rev. Epwarp Payson, mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions at Fung news ay arb _. See 
hama, Japan, upon his way home from —_ 
aged 37 years He went to Ohina in 1869 an 
had proved himself a faithful and efficient 
laborer in the field. Upon the failure of his 
wife’s health he found it necessary to accom- 
pany her to the United States, but was taken 
sick at ys 
Oct, 26.—Wakertecp, Cyrus, a wealthy im- 
rter and manufacturer, of Boston, ASS. 5 
ied the 62 years, ‘He was born in Rox- 
bury, NEL. n February, 1811, and was the ar- 
chitect of his own fortune. He came to Bos- 
ton abont 1827, and in business. He 
originated the rattan business in this country, 
and discovered several methods of utilizing 
the rattan waste, while of the split rattans he 
made chairs, settees, ere carriage-bodies, 
ete., etc. He established a large factory for 
these manufactures in South Reading, Mass, 
woaaa bak tha tapes re Bi de ry Ae 
un the pay-roll was about “ 
owe month, In 1868 the town (South Read- 
fag) voted to change its name to Wakefield, 
in recognition of his benefactions, particular] 
the gift of a town-hall costing $100,000, He 
left Lage bequest to benevolent objects. 
Oct, 28.—Haton, Horace, M. D., an eminent 
physician in New York City; died there, 
85 years. He was a native of Trowbridge, Vt., 
gradaated from Dartmouth College in the class 
of 1815, and after comple’ his medical 
studies entered, upon the practice of his pro- 
fession in Norwich, Vt., where he re ed 
until 1887, when he removed to Burlington. 
Here he continued in pa for a period of 
abont twenty years, the spring of 1861, 
having retired from the active duties of his 
as he removed with his son-in-law to 
Washington, D.C., where he received an a 
Jae 6 amy in the office of the Register of the 
reasury, discharging the duties of his post 
with credit to himself until 1865, when he 
removed to New York. His life, professional 
and private, was irreproachable, and full of 
aig se and emg A aed He left aia am 
r. Horace Hatch, of Washington ; am 
of the firm of Fairbanks & Oo., New York; 
A. 8. Hatch, firm of Fisk & Hatch, bankers; 
and Edward P., late President of the Willcox 


& Gibbs Sreliiemere Company, New 
York, and also a hter, wife of L. E. Obit- 
tenden, Exq., of New York. 


Oet.'30.—Vax Anpex, Onartes E., M. D. 
on eminent Me and scholar; died a’ 
Anburn, N.Y. Having received a good medi- 
cal education, he devoted himself to his pro- 
feasion with a zeal and fidelity which ended 
only with his life. In 1852 he took charge of 
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the hospital at Buffalo, when the cholera was 
making melancholy havoc in that city. 
he was physician to the State-prison, Auburn, 
and on Dr. Hall’s retirement became physician 
at the Insane Convicts’ m, ) 
which positions he showed most estimable 
qualities of head and heart. . 

Oct. —.— Harpaven, Miss Mary, a lady 
missionary of the i Men’s Christian As- 


1811, and, after being graduated at an Eastern 
coll edited a new er for several 
ege, Spap York, 


elected to the Assembly by the Republicans of 
the Third Assembly District, Passaic County, 
serving one term. In 1872 he became an active 
supporter of the Liberal oy naa party. 

ov. 5.—Traoy, Henry R., 
nalist; died in that city, aged 49 
was formerly conn ew York 


and Washington Bam and had attained promi- 
wy ; 


mee Gs Lee ik Mary Ovstis, widow of 
ov. 6.— rs. ow 
the late General Robert E. Lee, and daugh- 
ter of G. W. P. Custis; died at n, 
Va., aged 67 years. She was born at Ar 
ton House, and was the ab pst Hager fone 
of Martha Custis, afterward wife of General 
Washington. Mrs. Lee was a woman of strong 
intellectual powers, and Po favo 
the Confederate cause, She was in Richmond 
during the war, and, when the contest was 
over, accompanied her husband to 
be she resided sroag te) acy oa Karte ces 
‘ov. 12,—Merriam, ew Yor 
militia; died in Leyden, Lewis County, N. Y., 
aged 79 years. He was born in Connecticut, 
in 1794, and a few years later removed with 
his father's family to the town of Leyden. At 
eighteen years of age he served with the State 
rhe in — or of forbes frontier, 
and, rem: eC ly rose to 
the rank of b rk eorge eh od gir ye 
ears preceding the era ways, 
roti was prominently connected with the 


routes of Northern New York, and since 


with its railways. Amid his other enterprises — 


he was also a practical farmer, man alarge 
estate with an enlightenment which kept pace 
with the latest improvements. He was one of 


the originators and prominent sup of 
the County cultural Society, a bye ed 
attendant at the meetings of the State 3 


which he served in many official positions. 
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Nov. 13.—Fry, Captain Josern, of the steam- 
er Virginius; was executed by the Spanish Vol- 
unteers, at Santiago de Cuba. He was ason of 
Major Fry, of the U. 8. Army, was educated at 
the Naval Academy, and was appointed a mid- 

in the navy in 1841, and, after studying 
at polis a year, was graduated a passed- 
midshipman. In 1847 he fought a duel with 
Midshipman Brown, of Mississippi, near Wash- 
ington, but, after drawing his antagonist’s fire, 
generously refused to return it. Heserved for 
twenty years in the U.S. Navy, but, when his 
native State seceded, he threw up his lieuten- 
ant’s commission, and accepted a command in 
the Confederate army. After the war he re- 


sided in Albany. He was ppEemnted to the 
command of the Virginius a few months pre- 
vious to his death. 


Nov. 16.—Prrry, Captain Marrnew O., U. 
8. Navy; died in New York City. He was a 
nephew of the famous Commodore Perry, and 
was born in New York about the year 1820. He 
received his first appointment in 1835, serving 
in the first three years of his naval career as 
an officer of the frigate Potomac, attached to 
the Mediterranean Squadron. He served also 
in the Mexican War, and was in active service 
during the civil war. In April, 1862, he was 
re’ on the rank of lieutenant, and in 1867 
received the commission of captain. 

Nov. 17.—Mettox, Wuiuam P., Special 
Treasury Agent under Secre Chase; died 
pb oe ghd hag id e was a native 
of Dunkirk, N. Y., studied law in the office of 
Salmon P. Chase, and entered upon the prac- 
profession with much credit to his 
ip, but subsequently turned his at- 
tention to the development of the coal-fields 
of Western Virginia and Eastern Kentucky. 
Treasury, he tendered to Mr. Mel hs poste 

reasury, he tendered to Mr. on the - 
tion of Supervising Special Agent, and, through- 
out the eye the ~ a one of the we a 

's most efficient supporters. r 
retiring from publi life, he entered business 
in New York, but, proving unsuccessful, bad 
removed to Colorado, where the later years of 
his life were spent. 

Nov. 18.—Hvenes, Rev. Meranornon, a 
Presbyterian clergyman and missionary; died 
at Santa Fé, New Mexico. He graduated from 
Miami University and Princeton Theological 
Sem , and for a time was settled at Atlan- 
tic, Iowa. At the time of his death he was 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in Santa Fé. 

Nov. 18.—Sranton, Mrs. Epwry M., widow 
of the late Se of War; died at Chestnut 
Hill, near Philadelphia. She was a native of 
Pittsburg, and was there married to Mr, Stan- 
ton, at that time a prosperous lawyer. 

Nov. 19.—Brack, Jonn, an American diplo- 
matist; died in Albany, aged 81 years. He 
was forty years a resident of the city of Mexi- 
co, where he was a long time consul, and af- 
terward minister resident, holding the latter 
office during the Mexican War. 
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Nov. 19.—Mosetey, Wr11am Axssorr, M. D. 
a political leader of Western New York; died 
in New York City. He graduated from Yale 
College in 1816; was a member of the New 
York Assembly in 1835; of the State Senate 
from 1888 to 1841; and a Representative in 
Co from 1848 to 1847. 

ov. 20.— LINEN, JAMES, a ayes poet of 
Scottish birth; died in New York City, aged 
65 years. He spent many years in California, 
where he was a prominent and active member 
of the Scottish evolent Society. He was 
a frequent contributor to the Knickerbocker 
Magazine. The greater part of his poems 
were written in the Scottish dialect, and some 
of his earlier sti were popular in the draw- 
ing-room circles of New York, his verse being 
pure, sweet, and simple. 

Nov, 22.— Ovrtis, Natuantet, father-in- 
law of Mr. Mixter, an eminent merchant of 
Boston; was lost on the Ville du Havre, aged 
76 Pini He graduated from Harvard in 1818, 
and afterward entered into partnership with 
his father in commerce and real estate, con- 
tinuing in active business “p to the time of 
his death. Having recently lost his wife, his 
deep depression induced him to yield to the 
entreaties of his son-in-law and daughter, and 
take a trip to Europe for the purpose of 
changing the current of his thoughts. ~ 

Nov. 22.—Hunter, Captain Cnartes, U. 8. 
Navy ; was lost on the Ville du Havre, in mid- 
ocean, aged about 60 years. He was a son of 
John Hunter, minister to Brazil, and brother 
of William Hunter, Assistant Secretary of 
State. He was born in Newport, R. I.; en- 
tered the United States Navy as midshipman 
in April, 1831, and was assigned to the frigate 
Potomac of the Pacific Squadron, on which 
he served until 1834. He was then transferred 
to the frigate Constitution of the Mediterrane- 
an Squadron, and served on her during 1885 
and 1836. ing, he was assigned to the 
aie in this city, and remained there 
during 1837. In June of that year he was 
promoted to be passed-midshipman, and was 
soon afterward transferred to the receiving- 
ship at the Philadelphia Navy- Yard, and 
served on her for the succeeding three years. 
He was commissioned lieutenant September 8. 
1841, while serving on the sloop Concord of 
the Brazil Squadron. He was subsequently 
transferred to the sloop Saratoga of the same 
squadron, and served on her in 1845 and 1846, 
and on the brig Bainbridge of the same squad- 
ron in 1846 and 1847, In 1850 he was as- 
signed to the sloop Albany, of the Home Squad- 
ron, and served on her for alittle more than a 
year. He was on shore duty until 1855, and. 
then retired at his own request. At the out- 
break of the civil war he offered his services 
to the Government, and was commissioned 
commander on April 21, 1861, and assigned 
to the command of the steamer Montgomery, 
attached to the Gulf Blockading Squadron. 
In 1862, while in command of the Sinigon: 
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ery, he chased a British blockade-runner into 
Caban waters and fired on her. The matter 
was investigated, and Commander Hunter was 

laced on the retired list. In 1866, by act of 
Dengrenh he was promoted to be captain on 
the retired list, since which he had resided in 
Newport and its vicinity. 

Nov, 22.—Mixter, Onarces, an eminent Bos- 
ton merchant and railroad-builder; was lost 
with his wife on the Ville du Havre, aged 65 
years. In 1848 he retired from a large com- 
mission business, and had resided for some 
years abroad. After a short visit to this 
country, they were returning to their foreign 
home upon the ill-fated steamer. 

Nov. 22.—Sitcovenery, Henry, an eminent 
manufacturer of Boston; was lost on the Ville 
du Havre, aged 42 years. He aduated from 
Harvard University in 1851. He was a direc- 
tor in the Laconia and Pepperell Manufacturin 
Companies, and also in the Lowell Railro: 
Corporation. 

‘ov. 24.—Hrroncook, Samvet A., a wealthy 
and philanthropic citizen of Brimfield, Mass. ; 
died there, 89 years. He had been the 
architect of his own fortune, coming up from 
small beginnings and a humble position, but 
commenced his course of gen ty when his 
property was much less than it ultimately be- 
came. After his retirement from business his 
gifts became increasingly large each year. At 
his death his property amounted to about $3,- 
000,000, and he left no will. His gifts to be- 
nevolent objects before his death comprise his 
endowment of the Hitchcock Free High School 
in his native town with $80,000; donations to 
Amherst College aggregating $175,000, $100,- 
000 being presen ; contributions to 
the fund of the Andover Theological Seminary, 
$120,000; $50,000 to the Illinois College at 
Jacksonville, IIL, and $8,000 to Tabor (Iowa) 
College. Mr. Hitchcock also gave to the church 
at Brimfield $5,000 as a fund, and within a year, 
$40,000 toward the Co onal house in 
Boston. The full extent of his benefactions is 
believed to reach $650,000. 

Nov, 27.—Newett, Miss Lucy Lanepon, a 
member of the Shaker commanity; died at 
Alfred, Me., aged 97 years. She was born 
=e 4, 1776, the birthday of the republic, 

was to have been a prominent figure in 
the Centennial Celebration at Philadelphia. 


She is say to have been the last of the 
children of Independence day and year. 
Nov. 28.—MoKeenz, James, M. D., an emi- 


nent physician in Topsham, Me. ; died there, 
76 years. He was a member of the 
medical profession fifty years, and held a pro- 
fessorship in Bowdoin College fourteen years. 
Nov. 28.— Mores, Joun M., an eminent 
journalist ; died in Washington, D. 0., aged 87 
years. He was a native of Connecticut, and 
was once editor of the Charleston ican, 
and later of the Washington Chronicle, At 
the time of his death he was the Exeoutivo 
Olerk of the United States Senate, 
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Nov. 29.—R 2 AWM Dy. a 
rofessor in the New York City Normal Gol- 
: Pied, te Horie, N. Y. ee 
ov. 30.—Gesuarp, Lewis P., an 
eminent physician and medical writer of Phila- 
delphia; died th aged Ses He 
graduated from the University of P: va- 
nia, with the class of 1813, and from that 
time had been in continuous practice of his 
rofession, having first opened an office in 
Troy. In 1816 he removed to Philadelphia, 
ae oem ra time vena oy re with 
e benevolent enterprises ; among 
which was the formation of a colonization 
society, of which he wasa member. He was 
the leader and promoter in establishing the 
first temperance society in Pennsylvania; the 
place of meeting peg dowels avd the 
number consisting of ch sec- 
retary, and treasurer—who resolved 
selves into an executive committee of three, 
As the oldest practitioner in Philadelphia, he 
was regarded with great esteem by the fac- 
ulty, and only a few weeks previous to his 
death, attended a medical consultation in the 
haters of New Jersey. - H, M.D 
ov, 80,—RookweEtt, WILLIAM ey 
pig near sen of the Asylum for the Insane 
at Brattleboro, Vt.; died there, aged 74 years. 
He was one of the oldest superintendents in 
the country, and had a high reputation inthe | 
treatment:of the insane for many years, but 
within a last two or gi years there had 
been much complaint of his management. 
Nov. —.—Smirn, Sterugn, a colored citi- 
zen of Germantown, Pa.; died there. He 
was born a slave, but purchased his own free- 
dom in his nineteenth year, and eventually ac- 
quired a handsome fortune, which he used 
with great liberality for the benefit of his 
race. He was a preacher in the Methodist 
py akg: Oe built, at his own th 
* Zion Methodist Church of Philadelphia,” 
Nov. —.—Hypr, Henry H., a veteran life- 
insurance agent and underwriter of Boston ; 
died there, aged 70 He was of Puritan 
stock and New d birth, For twenty- 
five years he was an agent of the Mutual 
Insurance, ten of which he spent in traveling 
from State to State, insuring people in some 
cases almost against their own will — his 
natural eloquence and magnetic power ren- 
dering him almost resistless. For the last 
fifteen ee he had been the General Agent 
of the Mutual Life Insurance at ors 
Nov. —.—Forstatt, Epmonp J., a banker 
and sugar-planter of Louisiana; died. there. 
For twenty-five years he represented the house 
of — Brothers of London, in New Or- 
leans. He was twenty years a member of the 
Lonisiana Legislature, and expended large 
sums in advancing the art of sugar-making. 
Mr. Forstall was an authority upon finance, 
and a man of general information. 
Nov. —.—Hrrer, Rev. 0. T., a Lutheran 
clergyman and missionary; died at the Luther; 
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an Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, aged 
8lyears. He was bornin Helmstadt, Germany, 
but came a sac: poo 96 aye yet . 
youth, studied theology, 1820 supplie 
the pulpits of St. Michael’s and Zion’s German 
Lutheran Churches in Philadelphia. His early 
ministry, however, was chiefly spent in organ- 
izing churches in Western Pennsylvania, and 
subsequently he entered the a missionary 
field in India, and founded the Lutheran mis- 
sion among the Teloogoos under the direction 
of the General Synod. The chief labors of 
his life were devoted to fo: missions, and 
he visited the East Indies three times saint 
the prosecution of his work, and return 
from there in 1872. Since that time he had 
been chaplain of the Theological Seminary in 
Philadelphia, and was in remarkably good 
health, fora man of his advanced age and ardu- 
ous labors, until within a few days of his death. 

Dec, 4.—Jonxes, Syzi, a popular. preacher 
of the Society of Friends, died at China, Me. 
She was the wife of Eli Jones, also'a minister ot 
that denomination, and was a woman of great 
eloquence and culture, having traveled exten- 
sively in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

Dee. '7.—Avams, Sern, a manufacturer, and 
one of the inventors of the Adams printing- 

ress, died in Newton, Mass. He had been 
or several years associated with his brother 
Tsaac in the manufacture of printing-presses, 
and left a very large fortune. His will 
vides for the establishment of a home or hos- 
ital for hypochondriacs, to be built within 
n miles of Boston. 

Dec. 7.—Unprrwoon, Jonny O., Judge of the 
United States District Court of Virginia; died 
in Washington, D. O. He was born at Litch- 
field, Herkimer County, N. Y., in 1808. For 
some years he was a resident of Olarke Coun- 
ty, Va., where he was engaged in farming, and 
in 1856 was a delegate to the convention 
which nominated Jobn OC. Fremont for Presi- 
dent. Being thenceforth proscribed for his 


political sentiments, and especially for his “i y 


position to slavery, he removed to New Yor 
acting as secretary to a company formed for 
the pu of dealing in Southern lands. In 
1861 President Lincoln nominated him as 
consul at Callao, Peru, but he accepted, in- 
stead, the office of Fifth Auditor in the Treas- 
ury Department, and while there was appointed 
Judge of the District Court of Virginia. In 
that position he zealously favored the Union 
interests by a just interpretation of the law, 
and braved the hostility of the Confederates 
by decisions which enlarged the war powers of 
the Government. He affirmed, early inthe war, 
the right of the Government to confiscate 
enemy’s pro , and also maintained the civic 
hts of colored citizens. It was in his dis- 
ct that Jefferson Davis was indicted, and it 
was he who refused, in June, 1866, to admit 
the prisoner to bail, on the ground that he was 
in oer of the military authorities. He 
still p ed in May, 1867, when the Oonfed- 
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erate leader was released. Judge Underwood 
was very bitterly assailed because of his zeal 
in enforcing the Federal laws, and was latterly 
forced into litigation because of a decree 
sanctioning confiscation. He was, however, 
greatly misunderstood by his opponents; for 
he entertained kindly feelings toward them, 
and sought, as well as he could, to promote 
harmony in the South, and to advance her ma- 
terial. interests. 

Dec. 11.—Kuonp, Pour J., a German 
scholar, Principal of the Hoboken Academy, 
died in that city, aged 62 years. He was ex- 
aga on account of his political opinions. 

or several years he was professor in the 
Farmers’ College, Cincinnati. 

Dec. 11.—Van Buren, Tuomas H., M. D., 
an eminent Psteen and surgeon of New 
York city ; died there. 

Dee. 15.—Dent, Colonel Freprntiox F., father- 
in-law of President Grant, died at Washing- 
ton, D. O., aged 87 years. He was born in 
Cumberland, Md., in 1786, entered into busi- 
bess as a merchant in Pittsburg, and subse- 
quently in St. Louis, where he accumulated 
considerable wealth. He purchased a large 
farm a few miles from the city limits as a 
country residence, and was widely known for 
his hospitality. He was a rigid Democrat, 
and never, even in his later years, had any 
sympathy with the Republican ae 

Dee. 15.—Lorxes, Jonas P., M. D., an emi- 
ment physician of New York; died at Mount 
Vernon, Westchester County, N. Y. He was 
vaccine physician to the Eastern Dispensary, 
and also to the New York Quarantine Station 
for several years. At the latter he vaccinated 
upward of 860,000 immigrants, and he also 
furnished vaccine virus from the arms of 40,- 
000 children. Thesuccess attending his special- 

entitled him to be named the Jenner of 
erica. 

Dee. 16.—Parxer, Joun Mason, an Ameri- 
can jurist; died at Owego, N. Y., aged 68 
ears. He was born at Granville, Washington 
County, N. Y., in 1805; graduated from Mid- 
dlebury College, Vt.,in 1825; studied law, and 
was a Representative in Congress from 1855 to 
1859, serving on the Committees on Public 

nditures and Reyolutionary Pensions. In 
1859 he was elected Judge of the Supreme 
Court of New York, for the Sixth District, 
and was renominated, his term of office not 
expiring until 1875. 

Dec. 18.—Epwarps, Weivon N., a politician 
and political leader of North Carolina; died in 
Warren County, N. O., aged 85 years. He was 
born in Northampton County, N. O., in 1788, 


the educated at Warrenton Academy, studied law, 


and was admitted to the bar in 1810. He was 
a member of Congress from that State from 
1816 to 1827; a member of the North Carolina 
State Constitutional Convention in 1885; was 
in the North Oarolina Assembly from 1888 to 
1844; President of the State Assembly in 
1850, and of the Secession Convention in 1861. 
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Dec, 20.—Govtp, Mrs. Grorer, formerly a 
missionary and teacher of the A. B. ©, F. 
at Mt. Lebanon, Syria; died at Jamaica Plain, 
near Boston. She was Oo’ mding Secre- 
tary of the Women’s Board of Missions, hay- 
ing been associated with that body since its 
organization as one of its most earnest and 
: Do’ sy Mrs, ALEXANDER, h 
. 22.—AGAssiz, - 
ter-in-law of the late Professor Agassiz; died 
in Oambridge, Mass., of pneumonia, superin- 
duced by fatigue in her unceasing attentions 
at the time of his death. She was the grand- 
daughter of the late Robert G. Shaw, of Bos- 
ton, and was a lady of remarkable worth and 
culture, greatly beloved by a wide social and 
literary circle. 
Dec. 22.—Harris, WitttaM, for many years 
a leading fur-dealer in Baltimore, Md.; died 
there, at the age of 92 years, Hecame to this 
country from Russia sixty years ago; became 
connected with the Hudson Bay Company, and 


was an intimate friend of John Jacob Astor, of 


New York, and Pierre Choteau, Jr., of St. Louis. 

Dec, 22.—Remonv, Onartes Lenox, a fa- 
mous antislavery reformer; died at Readi 
Mass. He was of African descent, and highly 
educated. He visited the great Antislavery 
Convention in England in 1840, and remained 
abroad as a lecturer for two years. 

Dec. 24.—Jones, Samvet T., a lawyer of 
Brooklyn, United States Commissioner, and 
Olerk of United States Circuit and District 
Coarts; died in Brooklyn, 39 years. He 
was born in Wilton, Fairfield County, Conn., 
and at the of eighteen went to New York 
and studied law with his brother. 

Dec. 24.—MoInvor, Lymay J., publisher 
and proprietor of the Vermont Chronicle ; died 
at Rutland, Vt. He had long been connected 
with that paper, which was the organ of the 


Congregationalists of Northern New —— 
a was greatly esteemed by all who knew 


Dee. 25.—Ruxwyets, ex-Governor Harrison 
R.; died in Bowie County, Miss. He was ana- 
tive of Mississippi, but in 1841 removed to 
Texas, and until the war was a large cotton- 
planter on Red River. He early became con- 
nected with the political history of Texas, serv- 
ing oe ears in the Legislature, du the 
last of which he was § er of the House, 
In 1855 he was elected Lieutenant-Governor. 
In 1857 he was elected Governor of the State 
by a large majority over Sam Houston. 

Deo. 26.—Terier, Colonel Daxter W., a 
wealthy merchant of New York; died in 
city. He cansed surveys to be made, at his 
own expense, for a canal across the mus 
of Darien, 

Deo, Y.—Patren, WirrttaM 8., a banker: of 
Providence, R. I. ; died there, aged 73 years. 
He was a native of New and « son of 
Rev. William Patten, D. D., for nearly fi 


So pee of a Congregationalist Church in 
nee. He graduated at Brown Univer- 


fty oe opinions, but did not, 
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sity in 1818, studied Jaw, and entered upon 


ep ete f eee m ernment, he 
on of the gov 

seoved’ tor several years asa member of the 
Common Council, and was twice president of 
that body. eed wy alegitrapre bons 
member of the General Assembly, 

er House of which he was Speaker 
He was one of the founders of the Providence 
Ath and for thirty years was activel, 
connected with the administration of its af- 


fairs, _—_ the position of vice-president of 
its corporation for nine years, and of presi- 
dent for fourteen years. 1856 he became a 
trustee of Brown University, and since 1867 
had been Chancellor of that tion. 
o Dee. sagt rons —_ ‘nen E. B. pa ate: 
lergyman of Texas, and subsequently, for more 
than thirty years, a political leader; died at Gay 
Hill, Texas. He was a Representative in Con- 
gress from Alabama from 1829 to 1831. He was 
the founder of Baylor University, Texas. 
—.—Groike, Saran, an eloquent and 
influential advocate of antislavery principles; 
died at Englewood, N.J. She was a 
of Chief-Justice Grimk = of South. 
and a member of the ety of Friends. Be- 
coming convinced of the social and moral evils 
of slavery, she, together with her sister, An- 
gelina, emancipated their sla’ and came 
North to lecture upon slavery. sisters 
were well educated and highly accomplished, 
while their P eeen of character and deep-toned 
ea gave them great influence in their pub- 
© course, They were ready writers, and, 
while lecturing through the Northern States, 
wrote for the press on slavery and woman’s 
rights, Sarah was the author of a book re- 
viewing the Bible arguments, which some of 
the cl were using to prove that the degra- 
dation of the slave and woman were alike in 
harmony with the expressed will of God. 
——Wutrpte, INDEPENDENCE, a vener- 
able citizen of Uxbridge, Mass; died there, aged 
96 years. He was noticed, when a child, by 
Washi mn. 

OBITUARIES, Forge, Jan. 1.—Kravr, 
Prof. Wier Ph. D., a German 
jurist and publicist; died at Gottingen, aged 
78 years. He was born at Luneburg, in 
March, 1800, educated at the Universities of 
Go n and Berlin, where he studied law 
under Hugo, Eichorn, and Savigny. In 1825 
he became instructor in the beara of Justi 
at Gottingen, adjunct professor in 1828, 
full professor of German law in 1886, in the 
a ; tors 1850 to 1863 he sat " pe 

anoverian Senate, as representative o e 
university. He was moderately liberal in his 
some of his 
rother pines fall under the 
of the Government. In 1887, however, he 
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felt it his duty to protest against the depriva- 
tion < <r of the professors of the press 
, of their positions in consequence of their 
itical opinions. Prof. Kraut had published 
numerous essays and dissertations on legal sub- 
ects, but the following are his ablest works: 
*Plan of a Course of Private German Law, 
comprising also Feudal Law,” 1830, 3d edit., 
1845; “The Instrnctor in the Principles of 
German Law,” 2 vols., 1845-47; and “The 
Ancient Municipal Law of Luneburg,”’ 1845. 
Jan 9.—Hannay, James, a Scottish novel- 
ist and man of letters, for some years past her 
Majesty’s consul at Barcelona, Spain ; died 
there, aged 46 years. He was born at Dum- 
fries, Scotland, in 1827, and entered the Royal 
Navy at the age of thirteen. Pern 
various ships till the autumn of 1845, he left 
the navy, and devoted his attention entirely to 
literature, contributing to many journals and 
periodicals, from Punch to the quarterly re- 
views. Mr. Hannay was the author of “Sin- 
gleton Fontenoy,” published in 1850; of 
“Sketches in Ultra-Marine,” in 1853; and of 
another novel, “Eustace yers,” in 1857, 
which has been translated into German. In 
the summer of 1853 he delivered in London a 
series of lectures on “Satire and Satirists.” 
At the general clection in May, 1857, he was 
a candidate for the Dumfries burghs, which 
his father had twice contested, and was defeat- 
ed by the former member, Mr. William Ewart. 
He published, in 1861, his contributions to the 
aw Mr. Hannay became editor of the 
linburgh Courant in 1860, but resigned in 
1864, and subsequently a “ A Course 
of English Literature,” 1866, and a family his- 
tory, called “ Three Hundred Years of a Nor- 
man House. The Barons of Germany, from the 
Tenth to the Thirteenth Century,” 1867. In 
July, 1868, he was appointed her Majesty’s 
consul at Barcelona, and continued in that 
port till his death. 
Jan. 10.—Dati’ Oncano, Francesco, an 
dramatist, and revolutionist ; died 


Italian 
at Naples, aged 65 years. He was born at 
Odezzo in Venetia, in 1808, was educated in 


Odezzo and Padua for the priesthood, and 
entered into holy orders about 1830. But he 
was too independent and too much in earnest 
to suit his superiors, and he was forbidden to 
preach. He then removed to arlene, re- 
nounced his ecclesiastical functions, and de- 
voted himself to journalism and the promotion 
of education. He was for many years the 
editor of the Favilla, a literary and political 
journal at Trieste, and with Craogliero found- 
ed the first Philotechnic Society west of the 
Adriatic. Busy as he was, he yet found time 
to write three dramas, which were successful. 
In 1847, he was driven from Trieste by the 
Austro-Venetian Government for an address 
which he delivered at the banquet to Richard 
Cobden, and which was considered too radi- 
eal. He next traveled leisurely through the 
Italian cities, everywhere sowing the seeds of 
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the revolution which followed, and at this 
time composed his famous hymn “ Return of 
the Tricolor,” which, next to the “ Marseil- 
laise,” contributed to fire the hearts of the 
young republicans of Southern Europe. The 
ope, who early in 1848 was professedly in 
favor of reform, proposed to Dall’ Ongaro to 
take the direction of the Official Gazette of 
Rome, but he declined, and soon went to Ven- 
ice and put himself at the head of the revo- 
lutio movement there, which he aided 
pow by his journal to which he had 
ae the significant title, of ‘Deeds, not 
ords” (Fatti eno Parole). He participated 
with Garibaldi in the revolutionary move- 
ments and the fighting which followed, was a 
member of the te Constitutional Assem- 
bly, editor of the Roman Monitor, and reduced 
Ancona to quietness and order. After the 
siege of Rome he escaped to Switzerland, 
whence he was expelled in February, 1852, 
after the Milan insurrection, and settled in 
Belgium, where he supported himself for four 
years by his lectures and conferences on Dante 
and his works. In 1856 he came to Paris, was 
employed editorially on the Courrier de Paris, 
the Revue Nationale and the Opinion Natio- 
nale, and was on the point of being expelled 
from France as a countryman’ of Orsini, but 
was warned in time. He returned to Italy in 
1859, and as correspondent of La Patrie was 
suspected and at first banished by Ricasoli, who, 
however, on explanation, revoked his decree, 
and created for him at Florence a professor- 
ship of Ancient and Modern Dramatic Litera- 
ture. Here he remained till the removal of 
the capital to Rome. Signor Dall’ Ongaro had 
been through life a prolific writer both in 
rose and poetry. All his writings give evi- 
aan of a patriotic and liberal spirit, His 
“Scenes of Italian Life” passed through many 
editions, as did his “‘ Dramatic and Lyric Fan- 
tasies.” His ‘Popular Chants” (Stornelli 
Italiani) were widely circulated and excited a 
powerful influence in Italy. His other princi- 
pal works were numerous dramas, a part of 
them collected into two volumes, with the 
title ‘Il Fornaretto, etc.;” a classic comedy, 
after Menander, entitled ‘‘Fasma;” two vol- 
umes of poems, published in Trieste; “The 
History of the Devil,” a Dantesque study; 
“Ohants in the Venetian Dialect;” “Poems 
of Spring-time;” numerous biographies, and 
many uncoll essays and librettos. He 
was one of Italy’s purest patriots. 
Jan, 11.—Maoarrrxr, Rev. Dantet, an elo- 
uent Irish Wesleyan minister; died in Lon- 
ios. aged about 88 years. His reputation as 
a preacher, theologian, and logician, stood 
very high. He was well known in Belfast and 
Londonderry, where he labored successfully, 
as he did during a long life in other parts of 
Treland. He was a faithful minister, an elo- 
quent pans an able writer, and in politics 
a sound Conservative, the friend and colleague 
of Dr. Cooke. His great work in the cause of 
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Protestantism was his contest, many years 
since, with O'Connell, and it was provoked b. 
some observations about the Wesleyans, whi 
Macaffee at once challenged and refuted, Al- 
most worn out in the ministry, the deceased 
retired, and spent the last few years in Lon- 
don, occasionally appearing in public, and to 
the last proving himself an able advocate of a 
common Protestantism in the churches of the 
Reformation. : 

Jan. 18.—Mavero, Domrst0o, an Italian poet 
and patriot; died at Florence, of cancer. 

Jan, 27.—Orway, Lady ——, the widow of 
the late General Sir Loftus Otway, O. B., colo- 
nel of the eighty-fourth Regiment of Foot; 
died in London. Lady Otway was a Planta- 
genet, a lineal descendant from Edward III. 

Jan. 81.— Rossz, Ven. oe John, Arch- 
deacon of Bedford, and an author and editor 
of distinction ; died in Bedford, England, aged 
Hah James Rose, Principal of King’s College 
H ames rincip 8 lege, 
Tanda graduated from St. John’s Coll 
Cambri ee, as fourteenth wrangler in 1821, 
became Fellow of his college in 1824, was 
Halsean Lecturer in 1883, rector of the eee? 
living of Houghton Conquest, Bedfordshire, 
1837, Archdeacon of Bedford in 1866. He was 
editor of the “ Encyclopwdia Metropolitana” 
from 1839, and of the first volume of the bio- 
graphical dictionary that bears his name. He 
ag Pac with Rev, J, bf Rp a a 
ts) pture engravings with accompanying 
letter-press, and translated Neander’s “ Eccle- 
siastical History of the First Three Centuries.” 
Among his original contributions to theologi- 
cal literature, were: “ Ecclesiastical History 
from 1700 to 1858,” 1858; Hulsean Lectures 
on “The Law of Moses viewed in Connection 
with the History and Character of the Jews;” 
“An Answer to the Oase of the Dissenters,” 
1834; and one of the essays in the “ Replies 
to Essays and Reviews.” 

Jan, —.—Anrwnat, Errenne, a French comic 
actor, born at Melun (Seine-et-Oise), February 
1, 1794; died at Geneva, aged 79 years. In 
1808 he became a cadet of the Imperial Guard, 
and in 1814 took part in the defense of Paris. 
At the commencement of the Restoration he 
entered the theatre and played tragic parts, 
bat soon after, understanding better his real 
vocation, turned to comedy. He remained 
some time at the Variétés, and left it for the 
Vandeville in 1827, where he obtained a great 
vogue, particularly in “Mlle. Marguerite, M. 
Galochard,” “Le Mari de la Dame de Caur,” 
“ L’Hamoriste,” “ Les Gants Jaunes,” “ Le Pol- 
tron,” “L’ Homme Blasé,” ete, From the Van- 
deville he passed to the Gymnase, went back 
to the Vandeville, then returned to the Va- 
riétéa, and at length engaged himself at the 
Palais Royal, where he remained until 1864. 
Arnal was a poet of considerable merit. He 
was the author of an “ Epitre 4 Bouffe” (1840), 
Tepe pes Vers" (1861), “ Les Gendarmes,” 
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Jan. ——Biaepex, Miss an English 
= Aho here ens agin — Her 
nei novels were, * orne ; 
ithe Woman I loved and theWemms who 

loved Me;” “The Cost of a Secret;” “The 
Crown of a Life,” and many brilliant novellet- 
tes in Fraser, the Cornhill, and AU the Year 
Round. Her greatest claim to grateful remem- 
brance, however, is her warm friendship for 
the Brownings, and the tender affection with 
which she watched over Mrs. Barrett Brown- 
ren Se lesan emer tee on ed also the 
same loving office for a 

Feb. 8.—Hunter, Joun Tarso, a Resell 
author and artist; died at Pollokshi near 
Glasgow. His “ Retrospect of an Artist’s dd 
attracted some attention a few years since. 

Feb. 4.—Garmenoia, Don Fuswemens the 
second Vice-President of the Republic of Pe- 
ru; died at Placentia, Italy. He was one of 
the ablest ofthe Peruvian statesmen, and his 
death was greatly lamented by the Peruvian 


le. 

Poth. 7.—Le Fanv, Josepn SHERmDay, an 
Irish novelist; died in Dublin, aged 59 years. 
ole Bilan," book. full of guoetly errors; and 

cle Silas,” a of ghostly horrors, 
several other novels of less merit, but of a 
similarly sensational character. @ was a 
Ee and essa; as well as a novi though 
productions in these walks of literature 
have not been reproduced here. A novel of 
his, “ Willing to Die,” was running as a serial 
in All the Year Round at the time of his 

ae Bo vi G@ H 
. 10,—Bowers, Very Rev. Grorcr Hutt, 
D.D., Dean of Manchester, an English cler- 
gman, author, and zealous educator; died in 
anchester, aged 78 years. He was educated 
at the Grammar-School, Pembroke, and Clare 
Coll Sear whence he graduated B. D, 
in 1829, and D. D. in 1849. ee } 2 a 

petual curate of Elstow, Bedfordshire, 

1819 to 1882, and Select Preacher to the Uni- 
versity of Oambridge in 1830, he was present- 
ed by the late Duke of Bedford to the rectory 
of St. Paul's, Oovent Garden, London, in 
1831, and promoted to the deanery of Man- 
chester in 1847, Dr. Bowers was the author 
of sermons preached before the University of 
Oambridge, in Covent Garden Church, and in 
the cathedral of Manchester, and of a scheme 
for the formation of schools for the sons of 
clergymen and others, combining the twofold 
advantages of efficiency and economy. The 
publication, in 1842, of this plan, led to the 
establishment of Marlborough Oollege, of 
which Dr, Bowers was the founder, conj =A 
with the late Rev. Charles Eaton Plater. He 
was also chairman of the council of Rossall 
School, Fleetwood (similar in constitution to 
Marlborough College), visitor of the Manches- 
ter Free Grammar School, and one of the 
nominators to the Hulme Exhibitions at 
Brasenose Oollege, Oxford. He was also the 
originator, in 1862, of Haileybury College 
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(late East-India ees) on the plan of the 
colleges of Marlborough and Rossall. 

Feb. 12.—Braoxtg, Jouy, Jr., a member of 
the eminent publishing-house of Blackie & 
Sons of London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow ; 
died in Glasgow, aged 67 years. He had been 
for several years Lord-Provost of Glasgow. 

Feb. 17.—Octrviz, Rev. Onartes ArMore, 
D. D., an accomplished a and theologi- 
eal writer of Lop ss a urch, and Regius 
Professor of P, Theology in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford since 1842; died at Oxford, 
aged 80 years. He was born in 1793, gradu- 
ated from Balliol College, Oxford, as first- 
class man in Literis Humanioribus in 1815, 


and obtained the h essay prize in 1817. 
He was Fellow of Balliol College in 1816, Do- 
mestic and ing Chaplain to the Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, and Bampton Lectu- 
rer in 1886; Rector and Vicar of Ross, Here- 
fordshire, in 1839; and, as we have already 
stated, us Professor at Oxford in 1842; he 
was also Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, for 
some years. He had published “The Divine 
Glory manifested in the Conduct and Dis- 
courses of our Lord,” being the Bampton Lect- 
ures for 1836; “Considerations on the Sub- 
scription of the XX XIX. Articles,” 1845; and 
sedi sermons preached at Oxford and else- 
where. 

Feb. 23.—Barotay, Rev. Tuomas, D.D., an 
eminent Scottish Principal of Glasgow 
University; died in Glasgow, aged 81 years, 
His linguistic attainments were remarkable, 
and his memory of all that he had read or 
heard exceedingly tenacious. 

Feb, 24.—Kvrtz or Kurz, Heryrion, Ph. D. 
a German professor and man of letters; died 
in Aaran, Switzerland, at the age of 68 years. 
He was born in P; but of German ents, 
April 28, 1805, lost his father in his childhood, 
was educated at og coe but just as he was 
about to receive his degree in 1826, he was so 
much involved in the movements of the Burs- 
chenschaft or political societies of the students 
that he was compelled to leave the university. 
He returned to Paris in 1827, and for three 
years devoted himself to Oriental studies. In 
the autumn of 1830 he returned to Germany and 
became one of the editors of the Augsburg Zeit, 
an organ of the constitutional opposition, and 
after a few months his vigorous editorials led 
to his arrest and condemnation to two years’ 
imprisonment in the fortress of Wilzburg. 
He occupied his time there in translating a 
Ohinese into German. On his release 
he p into Switzerland, where in 1834, he 
was appointed Professor of the German Lan- 
guage and literature in the Cantonal School 
of St. Gall. Five years after he was re- 
moved because he was a Protestant and a for- 
eigner; but was immediately appointed to a 
similar professorship in the Cantonal School of 
Aaran, which he retained till his death. Prof. 
Kurtz's principal works are: “ A History of 
German Literature,” 8 vols., 1851-1864; a 
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fourth volume was devoted to contemporary 
German Literature. The work was one of 
great merit. An abridgment of it by the au- 
thor, in 1866, has been very popular. ‘ Stud- 
ies in Literary History,” 1846; ‘“ Handbook 
of National Poetry,” 8 vols., 1840-44; “‘ Hand- 
book of German Prose,” 8 vols., 1845-46; 
“The German Poets and Prose Writers from 
the middle of the Fifteenth Century to our 
Own Times,” 8 vols., 1864. He also edited a 
“Library of German Writers of the Eighteenth 
Century,” published from 1862-1869. The 
fruits of Prof, Kurtz’s Oriental studies were 
seen in his “Memoir upon the Political and 
Religious Condition of China Twenty-three 
Hundred Years before our Era,” published in 
Paris in 1830; his recasting of the “‘ Chinese 
Dictionary of Basil for the Asiatic Society of 
France;” and his translation of a Chinese 
poem, “The Petal,” published at St. Gall in 
1866 


Feb. 24.—Xixpavetonis, M.—, a Greek 
courier and general agent of Madame Ange- 
lina Bosio, the celebrated singer, who became 
her husband, after her separation from the 
Spaniard whom she had married in Copenha- 
gen. Xindavelonis was very patient with 
the wayward and somewhat imperious singer, 
and at her death inherited her large fortune, a 
considerable portion of which he spent in 
erecting a magnificent mausoleum over her 
remains. 

Feb. ——Donovan, Cornetivs, M.D., an 
eminent Irish physician and phrenologist; 
died at Lewisham, England, aged 78 years. 
He was a native of Queenstown, then called 
“the Cove of Cork,” but spent his youth in - 
the city of Cork, where he was educated. 
He settled in London in 1825, and was at- 
tracted by the lectures of Dr. Spurzheim, 
but did not devote himself to the practical 
labors of a phrenologist until 1840, after 
very careful and extended study. Since that 
time, with the exception of two years passed 
in study and travel in Canada and the United 
States, he had been a practical phrenologist 
for thirty years in London. Like most phre- 
nologists of repute, he adopted, with a few ex- 
ceptions, the names and localization of the or- 
gans propounded by Dr. Gall and afterward 
amplified by Dr. Spurzheim and Mr. George 
Combe. 

Feb. BRA Evsese Frangors, Count 
de, M.D., a French Orientalist and author; 
died at Montpellier, at the age of 76 years. 
He was born in that city, where he was edu- 
cated and received his medical degree; came 
to Paris in 1817, and devoted his whole time 
to the study of Oriental languages, Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, and Hindostani. He was 
first rete in the Expedition to Algiers 
in 1830. From 1836 to 1865 he was professor 
of Arabic ot Marseilles. He was made a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 18438. 
The Count de Salles had made many and 
perilous journeys throughout the East to 


ect himself in his researches. He had 
for more than forty years one of the 
ablest as well as one of the most learned 
of the advocates of the doctrine of the Unity 
of the Human Race. His principal works 
were: “A General History of Legal Medi- 
cine,” for Bogle’s “Encyclopedia,” 1835; 
“ Ali the Fox, or the Conquest of Algiers,” 2 
vols., 1832; “* Wanderings in the Orient,” 2 
vols,, 1840-1855; “General History of the 
Human Races; or Philosophic Ethnography,” 
1851; “ Biography of Mazduc, a Persian 
former,” 1840; “New Ideas Concerning the 
Pyramids,” 1845; ‘Mahomet considered as a 
Private Citizen, an Artist, and a Politician,” 
1833; and numerous works of less merit. 
March 3.—Haut, Mrs. Marruew, an accom- 
lished historical writer, the author of “ Queens 
fore the Oonguest” and some historical 
works, died in London. She was a kinswoman 
of the Misses Strickland, and her principal 
work iu connection with Miss Agnes Strick- 
land’s “ Queens of England, ‘“ Queens of Scot- 
land,” and “Bachelor Kings of England,” 
forms a continous history of the royal person- 
ages of England from the earliest period. 
March 8.—Manven, Sir Frepzrro, ae 
F.R.S., F.S.A., M. R.1A., a distinguish 
and laborious English antiquar: for thirty 
years keeper of the Department of Manuscripts 
at the British Museum; died in London, aged 
72 years. He was born at Portsmouth, Eng-. 
land, received a careful private education, as- 
sisted Mr, Roscoe in 1825 in ing the 
Earl of Leicester's manuscripts, in 1826 became 
an assistant in the Library of the British 
Maseum, was deputy keeper of the manuscripts 
there as early as 1830, and head of that depart- 


ment from 1837 to his tion in Septem- 
ber, 1866, He was madea ht of the (0- 


verian Order in 1 and Knight Baronet in 
1835. He was appointed one of the Gentle- 
men of her Majesty’s Privy Chamber in No- of 


vember, 1834. His published works, whether 
edited or original, are very numerous, and 
nearly al] antiquarian in their character, 


Among them were “The Privy Purse Ex- 
pene of the Princess Mary, ughter of 
enry VIIL., afterward Queen Mary, with a 


Memoir of the Princess, and Notes” 1830 (with 
Rey. Josiah Forshall); the “ Wycliffite Ver- 
sions of the Holy Scriptures,” 4 vols. 4to, 1850 
(this was the work of twenty-two years); 
“Havelock the Dane,” 1828; “ William an 

the Werewolf,” 1832; the old English version 
of the “Gesta Romanorum,” 1838; “ Laya- 
mon’s Brat, or Chronicle of Britain, a tical 
semi-Saxon paraphrase of the Brut of Wace,” 
8 vols, 8yo, 1847; “ Syr Garvayne,” 1839; the 
“ Historia Angloram ” of Matthew Paris, 1839 ; 


“Observations upon the autograph of Shak- H 


spere and the Orthography of his name,” 1887; 
“Documents relating to Perkin Warbeck,” 
1837; articles in the Gentleman's Magazine, 
the “ Archmologia,” and “ Collectanea Typo- 
gtaphica.” 
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of Civil Engineers, the inventor of the loco- 
motive traction steam engine; died in London, 


: 
: 
: | 


il 


uncle, who was bishop and afterward 
an Italian writer on education; died 
at the ageof 85 years. He was born 
Piedmont, August 14, 1788, received |v 
education at home, went to Rome in 1805, 
study theology, and thence to Nery 
his uncle was then bishop. In 1812 
obliged to for some time to 
Tp 1816 he returned to Florence with his fami 
and in 1817 established himself in a country 
residence near Figline, where he passed a dozen 
years in the study of the natural 
culture and political economy, -In 1880 he re- 
solved to devote himself ys to the promo- 
tion of education in Tuscany. For this purpose 


he founded the Tuscan Journal ce Meas 
in 1831 or 1 the Teacher's vA in 1836, 


y 


s 


i 


iF 


The Abbé Lambraschini, was a member of 
the National Assembly in 1848, and ranked 
with the moderate Liberal party. He was for 
some time one of the editors of La Patrie, but 
as soon as possible returned to his farm and 
his educational studies. 
March 17.—Sarvavor, Josern, a Jewish 
historical and polemical writer; died in Paris, 
+ aweteld years. He was born in Montpellier, 
a 1796, and was descended from one 
the Jewish families who were banished from 


the university 
age of twen! 


ical and polemical studies, In 1822 he pub- 
lished his ‘Law of Moses; or, Religious and 
Political System of the Hebrews,” 1 vol., — 
which was well received, but which did n 
satisfy him, and, six years later, he pablished 
& new edition, almost entirely rew and 
greatly enlarged, in 8 vols., 8yo, with the title 
“ History of the Institutions of Moses and the 
ebrew People.” This has been re 
republished, and in 1862 was again revised an 
gre rewritten by the author. A portion of 
t, relating to the trial of Christ, was replied 
to, very sharply, by the elder Dupin, in his 
“Jesus before Caiaphas and Pilate,” 1829. 
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M. Salvador’s later works were: ‘Jesus Christ 

and His Doctrine,” 1 2 vols., 8vo; “ His- 

tory of the Roman Rule in Judea, and the De- 

struction of Jerusalem,” 1846, 2 vols., 8vo. 

“Paris, Rome, Jerusalem; or, the Religious 

ion of the Nineteenth Century,” 2 vols., 
9. 

March 18.—Giesrsrecut, Lupwie, Ph. D., 
a a Pane German poet and historian ; 
died in any in his 81st year. 

March 20.—Oxuron, Sir Ricnarp, G. O. H., 
a British officer in the Greek service, and de- 
servedly called the Liberator of Greece; died 
at Athens at the age of 88 years. He was 
born in County Cork, Ireland, in 1785, entered 


the British army in 1800, served at Ferrol, 

Malta, and in t, and then passed into the 

service of the of N: and was severe- 

ly wounded at Capri. 1811 he raised a 
reek and was again seriously wound- 

ed at He became lieutenant-colo- B 


nel in the British Army in 1812, was created 
0, B. in 1815, knighted in 1822, and made G. 
O. H. in 1837, Early in the Greek Revolution 
Sir Richard was appointed by the Greek Na- 
tional Assembly commander-in-chief of the 
land forces, and at once commenced operations 
against Athens; but owing to internal dissen- 
sions in his army, he was obliged for some 
time to carry on a guerrilla warfare. After the 
victory of Na’ o, he invaded Acarnania 
with 5,000 men, and occupied nearly the en- 
tire province. In 1828 he compelled Reschid 
Pasha to retreat, and the following year made 
himself master of the Ambracian Gulf, and 
blockaded and captured Preveso May 17, 1829. 
On the conclusion of peace, Capo d’Istrias, a 
Greek political leader, was ferred to Sir 
Richard as the President of ublic, and 
Sir Richard retired to Argos, and lived in se- 
elusion, having sent in his resignation to the 
National Assembly. After the assassination 
of Capo d’Istrias, in 1831, he was again called 
to the command of the army, and for a time 
was a terror to the politicians of Athens. 
After the coronation of Otho, he was appoint- 
ed a Councillor of State, and subsequently a 
member of the Senate, in the deliberations of 
which he continued to take an active part. He 
was the author of but one work: ‘ Observa- 
tions on an Eligible Line of Frontier for 
Greece,” London, 1840. 

March 27.—Guicoiour, Teresa Gampa, 
Countess, a notorious, but in early life very 
brilliant and beautiful Italian woman, the 
danghter of a ese nobleman, and mar- 
ried to a wealthy but aged Italian count, 
whom she forsook to become the mistress of 
Lord Byron; died in Rome, aged 72 years. 
She had married the Count Guiccioli at the age 
of seventeen, just after coming out of a convent, 
and when, a year later, she met the poet, she 
was in the zenith of her beauty, highly ac- 
complished, and like many of her country- 
women, extremely indiscreet. Both —< 
were averse to an introduction, which was 


vou, xm1.—88 A 
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brought about by the Countess at 
Venice, in the spring of 1819; but, once in- 
troduced to each other, they met every day, 
and Count Guiccioli being banished from the 
Tuscan states, whither they had removed, Lord 
Byron took the countess, and her brothers; 
the Counts Gamba, under his protection; first 
at Pisa, and afterward at Genoa, This liaison 
continued till 1823, when Byron went to 
Greece, whither the Counts Gamba followed' 
him, but the countess did not. In 1851 she 
was married to the Marquis de Boissy, a 
wealthy but eccentric French nobleman, and 
senator, who died in 1866. In 1869 she pub- 
lished a narrative entitled ‘My Recollections 
of Lord Byron, and those of Eye-witnesses of 

his Life,” a very dull book, provoked, possibly, 

by Mrs. Stowe’s “True Story of Lady Byron.” 

he countess manifested no consciousness of 

any immorality in her relations with Lord 
yron. 

March 28.—Bri1, General Sir Wit11am, 

K. 0. B., a brave and veteran officer of the 
British ‘Arny. colonel-commandant of the Roy- 
al Artillery ; died in London, aged 84 years. He 
entered the army, in the Thirty-fourth ne 
ment, in March,181 1, and served under the Duke 
of Wellington in almost every battle in the Pen- 
insula, until the termination of the war there, 

in 1814, He was afterward for some years 
with his regiment in Ceylon and the East In- 

dies, and was an active participant in the first 

Burmese War in 1826. In 1837-’38 he was in 

Canada, and was actively employed during the 

rebellion there; while in Canada he was bre- 

vetted major-general. Hesubsequently served 

in Gibraltar, Nova Scotia, the West Indies, 

the MS RE Turkey, and in the Ori- 

mean campaign 185455, where he com- 

manded the Royal Artillery in the battles of the 

Alma and Inkerman, and was wounded at the 

siege of Sevastopol. He had been connected 

with the Royal Artillery regiment for more 

than thirty years (besides long previous service 

in the Thirty-fourth and Forty-fifth regiments, 

where he was appointed, in October, 18638, 

colonel of the One hundred and fourth regi- 

ment—Bengal Fusiliers). (The coloneley of 


British regiments is an honorary appointment 
given to officers of high rank, the lieutenant- 
colonel being the commander. Nearly 


all the generals, lieutenant-generals, and most 
of the major-generals, in the British Army, are 
colonels of some regiment.) From this regi- 
ment he was transferred in 1867 to the Thirty- 
second regiment, and subsequently reappointed 
to his old corps, the Royal Artillery. General 
Bell had received numerous war medals, with 
— indicative of the severe battles in which 
he had been engaged, as well as orders of 
merit from his own and foreign courts. He 
ublished in 1867 “Rough Notes by an Old 
Idier during Fifty Years’ Service,” a very 
interesting collection of reminiscences. 
March —.—Haveuton James, an Irish mer- 
chant and reformer, associated with Buxton. 
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and Wilberforce in his antislavery lal 
with O’Connell in the repeal agitation, an 
with Father Matthew in the promotion of Tem- 
perance; died in Dublin, aged 84. 

March —.—Pavtovna, the Grand-duchess 
Hetenxe, widow of the late Grand-duke Michael 
Romanoff, brother of the late Czar Nicholas; 
died in St. Petersburgh, aged about 73. She 
was a daughter of Prince Paul, of Wurtem- 
burg, and married the grand-duke in 1824. 

April 5.—Brasnavatz, Mittvos Perroviron, 
a Servian general and statesman; died in Bel- 
ase Dig ji He was born in the 

vian village of Blasnavatz, in 1826, and en- 
tered the Servian army at an early age, where 
he so greatly disti ed himself for brilliant 
military qualities that he was promoted to a 
captaincy before he was twenty-two years old. 
In 1849, as a ster rs =e — bye a 
the Hungarian e ition, he ved the ran! 
of major. When peace was declared, he de- 
voted himself to the study of military science, 
in all its departments; stud the art of war, 
and political economy, at Vienna and Paris, 
artillery and ordnance tactics at Metz, and the 
manufacture of arms and mili machines in 
Belgium. On his return to Se Prince Mi- 
chael, then Hos: of Servia, called him to 
the ministry of War and Pablic Works, where 
his knowlege of military affairs made hitn in- 
valuable. He created military establishments 
upon the 4 of those of the great powers, 
and organi a militia force of 70,000 or 80,- 
000 men to be, like the Prussian Landwehr, a 
reserve force to the regular army. On the 
ion of Prince Michael in 1868, M. 
Blasnavatz displayed great energy and sound 
judgment; he established permanently 
at the palace, and by his wise and decisive ac- 
tion preserved order at a time when the peace 
of — was threatened, and eventually sac- 
oveded tates, ewe arrest and punishment 
of the assassin. en the young prince Milan 
Obrenovitch, a cousin of Prince Michael, and 
but fourteen years of age, was proclaimed 
Hospodar, or reigning prince of Servia, the 
Skapchina, or National Assembly of Servi 
~ yee ae pk other oe rs) 

e Council, regents of the yo ce dur- 
ing his minority. “fn 

April 9.—Oor1axs, Onartes Austr, an — 
lish painter and novelist, son of the late Wil- 
liam Oollins, R. A., a celebrated English painter 
of rastic scenes, and brother of W. Wilkie Ool- 
lins; died in London, aged 45 years. Hawas 
educated at private schools, and from his 
twentieth to his thirtieth year was engaged in 
the study and practice of painting, in which 
he attained considerable reputation. From 
1858 to his déath, Mr. Collins devoted his at- 
tention almost exclusively to liter bry 
being a regalar contributor to A Year 
Round, edited for some years by his father- 
in-law, the late Charles Dickens; and also to 
the Cornhill Magazine. Mr. Oollins also pub- 
lished “A Oraise upon Wheels,” 1862; “The 
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Bar Sinister,” 
“ At the Bar,” 1866 ; and several other serials, 


his oe 
Lady Webster, who in 1797 became Lady 
land. He was well educated and served 


& 
Ls 


he Ree 
several years aid p of Gen. Sir F. Adams 
at Corfu. In 1824 he omic y Roe CE 
clarence, one of the natural daughters Hanae 4 
William IV. He commanded the Thirty- 
regiment in Canada in 1828-37, and was subse- 
uently aide-de-camp to King William IV. and 
een Victoria. He was rhe yponeeqce: Parlia- 


all the countries of Barope, 


He was from early life pes sis | de- 
voted to the study of ancient —_ was 
said to have the finest private collection of 
them in Great Britain. He published in 1856- 
62, a finely-illustrated work entitled, “En- 
gravings of Unedited and Rare Greek Ooins, 
with ptions.” He had been for some 

ears Receiver-General of the Revenues of the 
Duch y of Lancaster, the Queen’s private do- 


main. 
April 14.—Lywon, Oaptain Henry Brosse, 
o. Ree. R. G.8., of the late Indian Navy, a 
distinguished British naval officer and explorer ; 
died in Paris, aged about 75 years. He was 
of Irish stock, born in Oastlecarra, County 
Mayo, entered the navy in 1823, and was em- 
Rosen ae the surveys - they diye = er 
ere he very soon acqn' such tho’ 
command of the Arabic and Persian Jan, 
that soon after receiving his ion as 
lieutenant (about 1825) he was appointed Ara- 
bic and Persian interpreter to the oa, 
and was largely employed and trusted by Her 
Majesty’s envoy in Persia in condu ne- 
gotiations with the independent Arab chiefs, 
and in examining the means of communica- 
tion between the gulf and the adjacent coun- 
tries. In 1882 he crossed the Nubian Desert 
on the northern limit of Abyssinia to the Nile 
and Egypt, after a perilous shipwreck in the 
Red Sea. In 1834 he was second in command 
in Chesney’s expedition to the bee step and 
subsequently assigned by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the command of an armed flotilla on 
the rivers of Mesopotamia; and he was en- 
gaged for several years in exploring those 
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sap . tee wasin command of asquad- 
e us, charged to up com- 
munication with Sir Charles fon in 5 


ron 
From that period to 1851 he was second in 


command to the admiral-in-chief of the Indian Medico-O! 


navy, and a part of the time acting-chief him- 
self. In 1851-53 he was engaged in naval 
operations on the Irrawadiin connection with 
the Burmese War, and in 1853 created a Com- 
panion of the of the Bath for his ser- 
vices. In 1854 he took up his residence in 
Paris, where he rendered valuable services in 
concluding a treaty of peace with Persia, Dur- 
ing all these years he constantly contributed 
to geographical science, both in his official re- 
ports and in his numerous memoirs and maps 
communicated to the Geographical Society. 
April 18.— Pierre Cuert, a dis- 
tinguished French actor, who had been on the 
stage for fifty years; died in Paris, aged 72 
years. He was born in Bordeaux, and edu- 
cated as a physician and surgeon, in which ca- 
he entered the navy and made two 
voyages to the Indies. In 1822 he abandoned 
his profession, and, after some months’ study 
with Doyen, was near the close of that 
year atthe Vaudeville. After ten years of suc- 
cessful pla: there, he passed to the Novel- 
ties Theatre in 1832, and several years later 
was a | actor in comedy in the Lon- 
don theatres. On his return to France he 


in 1839, where he developed 
in the creation of the parts ed to him, 
In May 1855 he returned to the New Vande- 
ville, where he continued to act with great suc- 
cess till 1859, when he appeared at the Gym- 
nasinm, and won great applause till his death. 
His last great successes were in ‘ Rabagas” 
a ard valet, x 
ipril 19.—Harris, Aveustvs, stage-mana- 
of the Italian Opera in London; died in 
city, inthe 47th year of his age. He was 
a native of Naples, born June 12, 1826, He 
first appeared~on the at the London 
Princess's, in 1842, as a light comedian, and 
this theatre he leased and managed from the 
fall of 1859 to the fall. of 1862. For twenty- 
seven seasons he was connected with the Italian 
Opera as stage-director. 

‘io 20.—Jones, Henry Bence, M. D., F.R. 
8., F. 0. 8., an eminent English physician and 
medical writer; died in London, aged 59 years, 
He was born in Lowestoft in 1814, educated 
at Harrow, and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
whence he uated B. A. in 1886, and M. A. 
in 1840. He began to study medicine in Lon- 
don in 1836, and in 1846 was elected Phy- 
sician to St. George’s Hospital. Amid the 
cares and duties of a large practice he found 
time to write several medical treatises of stand- 
ard reputation, and to prepare scientific papers 
of great value for the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society, Liebig’s Annalen, 
Annales de Chimie, and the Transactions of the 
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Medico- Society and of the Chemi- 
cal Society. Dr. Jones was elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1846. He was also Fel- 
low of the Chemical and Vice-President of the 

i cal Society, Foreign Member of 
the Société de Biologie of Paris, and Hon. Sec- 
retary of the Royal Institution of Great Brit- 
ain. His principal Lage works were: 
‘Application of Lie igs Physiology to the 
Cure of Gravel, Calculus, and Gout,” 8yo., 
1843; “ On Animal Chemistry in its Relation 
to Stomach and Renal 8vo., 1850; 
Dr. Dubois-Reymond’s “ Animal Electricity,” 
edited by H. ce Jones, M. D., small 8yo. 
He had also edited, with many additions, 
“ Towne’s Chemistry ;” “Liebig and Kopp’s 
Annual Report of the Pro of Chemistry,” 
and G. J. Mulder’s “ Chemistry of Wine,” 
1857. Among his later works were: “The 
Life and Letters of Faraday,” 2 vols., 1869, and 
* The Royal Institution: its Founder and its 
First Professors,” 1871. 

April 22.—Taeuion1, Marta, Countess prs 
Vorsms, a celebrated pices died in 
Venice, aged 69 years. She was born in 1804, 
at Stockholm, where her father, an Italian, was. 
ballet-master. Her mother was a daughter of 
Karsten, the eminent Swedish tragedian. Mlle. 
in, ge was taught dancing WA her father, 
p= eae to vee ee Renae - 

enna, Stuttgart, and Munich. e appear 
on the stage in Paris from 1827 to 1882, and 
the exquisite, airy be of her performance was 

atly admired. She performed in ‘‘ La Baya- 
re” in Berlin in 1832, and became so famous 
that she was offered more engagements in the 
European capitals than she could fulfill. In 
1832 she married Count Gilbert des Voisins, and 
continued in public unti] 1847, when, having 
amassed great wealth, she retired ‘to Italy, 
where she had magnificent residences in Venice 
and on Lake Como. 

April 24.—Lyrtt, Lady Mary, wife of Sir 
Charles Lyell, and t' Amon: ae partner in 
his travels and studies; died in London, aged 
64 years. She was the eldest daughter of the 
late Leonard Horner, “ot and was married to 
Sir Charles, then Mr. Lyell; in 1882. Like 
Lady Murchison, she had been an active and 
competent helper to her husband in his geo- 
logical studies and explorations. 

April 29.—Menzet, Wotreane, a German 
critic and author, born at Waldenberg, Silesia, 
June 21,1798; died at Stuttgart, aged 75 years. 
He commenced his studies in the University 


‘of Breslau, but interrupted them to enter the 


army as a volunteer in 1815. After the con- 
clusion of peace, he continued his studies at 
Jena, which for political reasons he quitted 
in 1820, and took refuge in Switzerland, where 
he obtained a professorship in the municipal 
school of Aarau. He returned to Germany in 
1824, and after a short residence in Heidelberg 
fixed himself at Stuttgart, which was his home 
for the remainder of his life. For some years 
he took an active part in politics in the King- 


dom of Wirtemberg, advocating a moderate 
constitutional government. As a critic, he 
first made his ap ce in 1823, with a work 
entitled “ Streeckverse,” marked by new and 
ingenious views of art and literature, and at 
the same time was one of the founders of a 
literary and critical journal, the Literatur- 
blatt, which violently attacked the old Ger- 
man school, the disciples of Goethe, and even 
Goethe himself. This book, like his “ History 
of the Germans,” published in 1824-25, con- 
ceived in a satirical point of view, created many 
enemies, “ German Literatare,” avery remark- 
able work which provoked much controversy, 
and has been twice translated into Englis 

appeared in 1828. After the Revolution of 
1850, he directed his attacks against French 
influence, which then began to make its way 
intoGermany. In 1848 he gave up the editor- 
ship of the Literaturbdlatt to sit as a deputy in 
the States Convention of Wartemberg, and in 
1852 by a complete sammersault, avowed him- 


self an adherent to the reactionary party. In 
addition to the afore-mentioned works, Menzel, 
who has distinguished himself as a and 


historian, has written “ The Spirit of History,” 
ablished in 1835; ‘‘ Mythological Inquiries,” 
n 1842; “The History of Europe, from 1798 
to 1815,” in 1853; “ Farore,” an historical ro- 
mance, presenting an animated picture of the 
riod of the Thirty Years’ War; “ History of 

ature ‘in a Christian Point of View,” 1856; 
“ Prussia in 1854,” 1854; “ The Songs of the 
i a 1851; “ Prussia and Austria in 1866,” 
1866. In 1869 he published an wares | 
work on the most important events which h 
occurred between the conclusion of the Italian 
War in 1859 and the outbreak of the war in 
Germany in 1866. 

May 2.—Arrowsmitn, Joun, F. R. G.5S., 
F. R. A. 8., the last of a family of eminent 
geographers and map-makers, one of the found- 
ers of the Royal beg fete Society ; died 
in Hereford Square, London, aged 83 years. 
He was born at Winston, in the southern part 
of the coanty of Durham, he tr 23, 1790. His 
early edncation was imperfect, but he more 
than made up for this by careful subsequent 
study. In 1810 he came to London to join his 
nnele, Aaron Arrowsmith, who was the most 
eminent map-maker of that day, and remained 
with him until his death in 1822, when Aaron 
Arrowsmith’s sons continuing the business, 
John set op for himself; and in 1834, after 
twelve years of severe toil and great frugality, 
published his London atlas, This was a great 
advance on any thing which had preceded i 
but he subsequently greatly improved it an 
reéngraved almost every map. He prodaced 
most of the valuable maps published in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
stadying with intense care and interest the 
narratives and drawings of the explorers in all 
regions. He had probably a more thorough 
knowledge of the actual extent of discoveries 
in Australia than any other man living; and 


* 
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in Euro <a in accuracy, fullness, or 
beauty, tiioba t John Arrowsmi : 
lose his interest in geography till his death; 


1802, and inheriting a large p’ 
voted his time and his 


courage historical and archwol 

and the love of Ohristian art out the 
provinces as he. The sessions of the 

es in the different cities awakened a spirit of 


emulation and a desire to develop all the cir- 
cumstances of their early history. M. de 
Oaumont was an officer of the Legion of Honor, 
His principal published works were: “A 
Course of Lectures on Monumental Antiqui- 
ties, delivered at Oaen in 1830 ;” * of 
Artin the West of France, from the Earliest 
Times to the Seventeenth Century,” 6 vols. 
8vo., 1831-40 (this admirable work caused his 
election as corresponding member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres) ; 
“A Brief History of Religious, Military, an 
Civil Architecture in the Middle Ages,’ 

80 plates, 1837; “The Alphabet; or, Rudi- 
1850;” “ Monu- 


ments of Archmology, 

mental Statistics of Calvados,” 3 vols., 1847-58. 
He had also been a regular contributor, and 
paper or heeta ret - eee fonu- 
men e Jou nstitut des Provinces, 
and the “‘ Normandy Year Books.” 

May pee ace Oarto, an eminent Italian ' 
musical composer; ied at Milan, 84 years, 
He was born at Naples, in April, 1789. His 
father, a distinguished violinist, wished to 
educate him as an architect, but his taste for 
music was 80 8' that he was finally al- 
lowed to follow his inclination. He at 
first but indifferenttraining, but finally entered. 
the Conservatory, and was a pupil of Paisiello. 
After receiving a thorough course of instrue- 
tion under this eminent instructor, he was ap- 
pointed musical director of Joseph B 
then king. Between 1808 and 1840 
Coccia produced about sixty operas, all note- 
worthy for their sweetness and 

ied 


melody, Of these but few retained 
larity; among these few are “ 
Solitari,” “Semele,” “Il Puritano,” ete. In 
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1823 Signor Coccia removed to London, to 
become director of music for the Royal Thea- 
tre, and there produced his most successful 
opera, “Maria Stuart.’ His last published 
ores so . in 1846. ag tested ion about 
1850, an er visiting the principal cities of 
Europe, took up his mandenas at Palermo, 
whence some years later he removed to Milan. 
May 13.—Rostyson, Tuomas, D. D., Canon 
of Rochester, Lord Almoner’s Professor of Ara- 
bie at Cambridge, and for twenty-four years 
Master of the Temple ; died at Rochester, 
83 years. He was born at Leicester, where his 
father was vicar, in 1790; was educated at 
Rugby and Trinity College, Cambridge, where 
he won high honors by his scholarship; was 
for many years in India as chaplain to Bish- 
op Heber, and was subsequently Archdeacon 
of Madras. On his return to England he be- 
came Lord Almoner’s Professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge. He was Rector of Thirfield, 
Herts, from 1858 till 1861, Master of the Tem- 
ple from 1845 till 1869, and Canon of Roches- 
ter from 1854 till his death. His published 
works were: “The Last Days of Bishop He- 
ber,” 1827 ; “The Old Testament translated into 
Persian ; “Several Sermons and Charges deliv- 
ered in India;” “The Character of St. Paul ;” 
“Sermons before the University of Cambridge,” 
1840; “The Twin Fallacies of Rome ;” “ Five 
Sermons at the Temple,” 1851; and “ Lectures 
on the Study of the Oriental Lang v4 
May 20.—O Sir Grorce mg] 
Queen’s Counsel, a Canadian statesman 
political leader; died in England, in his 59th 
ear. He was born at St. Antoine, on Cham- 
River, in the Province of Quebec (then 
Lower Canada), September 6, 1814, and was a 
collateral descendant of Jacques Cartier, the 
discoverer of Canada. He was educated at 
the College of St. Sulpice, Montreal; studied 
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1835. He 
soon inguished himself as a lawyer, was 
elected to the Canadian Parliament in March, 
1848, and offered a seat in the cabinet by 
Lord Elgin in 1851, and again in 1853; but 
declined on account of his unwillingness. to 
leave his profession. In 1855, however, he 
became Provincial Secretary in the ministry, 
and in 1856 was appointed Attorney-General 
for Lower Canada. He was prime-minister 
from August, 1858, to May, 1862. In 1861 he 
contested Montreal for a seat in the Provincial 
Parliament with M. Dorian, the opposition 
candidate, whose previous immense majorities 
he overcame by a hard struggle. In 1864 he 
was again offered the premiership of the cab- 
inent, but declined it, though he again accept- 
ed the position of Attorney-General for Lower 
Canada. He was the recognized leader of the 
French-Canadian Conservative party, and had 
carried o>. important measures in its in- 
terests. He Was one of the delegates to Eng- 
land on the questions of confederation and the 
Intercolonial Railway in 1865 and 1866, On 
the formation of the Dominion Government, 
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in 1867, he was appointed Minister of Militia 
in the new cabinet, and retained this position 
till the reconstruction of the cabinet under 
Lord Dufferin, 1878. He was knighted in 1872. 

May 22.—Ewine, Rt. Rev. ALexanner, D. 
D., D. 0. L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles; 
died in Scotland, aged 59 years. He was or- 
dained a priest in 1888, and consecrated Bishop 
of that small see in 1847, He was a man of 
fine classic and literary attainments, and had 
edited, for two or three years past, a monthly 
periodical called Present Pag. 

June 5.—Viret, Louis, a French journalist, 
publicist, and historian; a member of the Insti- 
tute of France; a cabinet officer under Louis 
Philippe; died in Paris, aged 71 years. He was 
born in Paris, October 18, 1802, and was educat- 
ed for ateacher. He entered the Normal School 
in 1819, and, after through the prescribed 
course, taught for a while, but in 1824 launched 
into journalism as one of the editors of the 
Globe. In 1826 he published an historical dra- 
ma, entitled “The Barricades,” followed, in 
1827, by ‘The States of Blois,” and in 1829 by 
“The Death of Henri III.” These were very 
popular, and were subsequently collected into 
two volumes, entitled “The League.” After 
the Revolution of July, 1880, M. Vitet, having 
lost his situation on the Globe from its politi- 
cal change, received from M. Guizot a situation 
expressly created for him, that of “Inspector 
of Historical Monuments, In 1834 he was ap- 
pointed Secretary-General of Commerce under 
the ministry of hatel; entered the Council 
of State in 1836, and was Vice-President of 
the Section of Finance in that body from 1846 
to 1848, From 1884 to 1848 he was a deputy 
in the Legislative Assembly, and one of its 
most conservative members. He was not an 
advocate of the Revolution of 1848 ; but, though 
he failed of a place in the Constituent Assem- 
bly, he was elected to the Corps Législatif, 
and there, at the time of the coup d’état, sup- 
ported parliamentary AD feces re so strongly, 
that he was thenceforth remanded to private 
life. He was elected a member of the Acade- 
my of Inscriptions in 1889, appointed an officer 
of the Legion of Honor in 1848, and elected to 
the Institute in 1845 as the successor of Sou- 
met. His principal works, besides those already 
named, were: “ History of the City of Dieppe,” 
2 vols., 1838; ‘‘Eustache Lesueur,” an art- 
study, 1843; ‘*A Monograph: on the Church of 
Notre-Dame de Noyon,” 1845; “Fragments 
and Miscellanies,” mainly articles of criticism, 
2 vols., 1846; ‘The States of Orleans,” 1849; 
“The Louvre,” 1852 ;‘* The Royal Academy of 
Painting and Sculpture,” 1861; ‘‘ Essays, His- 
torical and Literary,” 1862; ‘Studies in the 
History of Art,” 1864; and many articles in 
the Revue de Deux Mondes, and the Revue 
Cotemporaine. 

June 14.—Hortey, Joun Campen, an enter- 
rising but somewhat notorious publisher of 
ondon, who republished American novels 

very largely, altering them, without notice to 
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the authors, to suit his id and often an- 
nouncing anonymous books of inferior merit, 
as by popular authors; died in London. 

June 21.—Jamresoyn, W M. D., an 
eminent English botanist and scientist, who 
had been for many years engaged.in the study 
of South American botany ; died at Quito, from 
exposure to the heat and over-fatigue in climb- 
ing Mount Ohimborazo. 

June 21.—Syara, Trier, M. D., an eminent 
English physician and medical writer; died at 
Richmond, England. His works on parturi- 


tion and other were the result of care- 


ful and protracted observation and research, 
and were very ular. Most of them have 
been republished in this country. 


June 24.—Howt, Toorntow Lerten, an Eng- 
lish artist, art-critic, journalist and politician, 
born in London, September 10, 1810; died in 
London, aged 63 years. Finding the enforced 
leisure of the studio wearisome, he at first be- 
gan to write art criticisms for the London 
papers; then became political editor succes- 
sively of the Constitutional, the North Ohesh- 
ire » and Argus, and fi 
formed a connection with the Spectator, whi 
lasted from 1840 to 1860—writing also, mean- 
while, for ee tony and periodicals. After 
1860 he devo 


ography, 
eg 8.—Wiytermarrer, Franz-Xavier, a 


studied his art at Manich and Rome, eres J 
ory Fly dag edirepe ts ol He took up his 
resi ake in ae cal ree ok raed after re- 
t city as ome, though making 

frevvent and often protracted excursions ‘to 
etersburg, Lei Munich, Berlin, Brus- 

sels, London, and d. He was in great 
demand as portrait-painter to royal and prince- 
ly houses, and had ted, within the past 
orty years, almost the crowned heads of 
Europe. He had made numerous portraits of 
Queen Victoria, the prince consort, and the 
young princes and princesses; of Lonis Na- 


poleon, the Empress, and the prince imperial; death 


and, earlier, of Louis Philippe, his Qa and 
all the members of the 1 eal of Guia, as 
well as of the imperial family of Russia. He 
had also painted many fine genre pictures, the 
most noted being “Maternal Love,” 1886; 
“The Decameron,” “The Young Danghter of 
Ariccia,” both in 1888; “ Florinda and ick 
the Goth,” 1852; “The Empress (of the 
French), surrounded by her Dames of Honor,” 
etc., eto, He had received at various times 
the orders of merit of most of the countries 
of Europe, and many medals. M. Winter- 
halter belonged to the modern French school 


‘ 
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of art, which believes in intensity of color, 
and in making a strong impression upon 
senses by art; but he y= the accuracy of 
te Sarin hee Masa 
an ection o : 
Se ied nears ae 
13,—Mayorea a 
merchant in New York City, one of the most 
zealous advocates of Ouban independence, 
one of the largest contributors to it; died in 
New York City, aged 55 years, He was born 
in Havana, in 1818, and, after receiving a good 
education in the Havana University, estab- 
lished himself in that city in the tobacco-trade, 
In 1852 he came to New York, and represent- 
ed several prominent tobacco-manufacturers of 
al Ha acipies n forte an bee busi- 
ness, he reti m it, and engaged in dealing 
in real estate. He was minister of the Ouban 
Republic to the United States in 1871, and at 
his death treasurer of the Ouban fund. He 
was one of the founders of the § h Roman 


z 


Catholic Church of Santiago in West Twenty- 
second Street, New York. 

ie 18.—Saromons, Sir Davm, M. 
P., Alderman of London, and former - 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex, 


and of Rest, 
and Lord-Mayor of London in 1855-"56; dic 
in London, aged 76 years. Sir David was a 
member of a Jewish family of distinction in 
London for several generations, He was born 
in 1797, educated in the Jewish faith, and, hay- 
ing been elected High-Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex in 1885—the first Jew who had 
ever been elected to that office, an act of Par- 
liament was passed, enabling him to qualify 
for it. He was elected alderman in 1 in 
1844, and in 1847, the first and second 
tions having been annulled in consequence of 
his refusing to subscribe the declaration then 
required by law, ‘on the faith of a Christian.” 
dnchohoesks Sener sania aniie 
es before he was tosit, on similar 
grounds, but fought the battle against the 
oaths of abjuration, which were required of 
every member, with great , until 1859, 
when they were so far that he was 
admitted to his seat forGreenwich. This con- 
test was not merely for himself; it the 
way thenceforward for not only Hebrews, but 
other dissenters, to take seats in the House of 
Commons. He continued in Parliament to his 
. Alderman Salomon was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple in 1849, was High- 
Sheriff of Kent in 1889-40, and 
and Deputy-Lieutenant for Kent, Si and 
Middlesex. He was created a baronet of the 
United an bye in 1869, He had written 
several works on ‘The Currency,” “Corn- 
Laws,” “ Oaths,” “ Religious Disabilities,” ete. 
July 28.—Roskr, Gustav, Ph. D., an eminent 
— eae and mae ist; died in 
rlin, years. He a younger 
brother of the famous chemist, Heinrich Rose, 
and was born in Berlin, March 18, 1798. He 
was educated in the university of that city, 
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and took his degree in philosophy in 1821. 
He studied chemistry chiefly in its application 
to mineralogy, and, after spending some time 
with Berzelius at Stockholm, he returned to 
Berlin, where he was appointed Conservator 
of the Collection of Minerals in the Univer- 
sity, and Assistant-Professor of Mineralogy. 
In 1829, Humboldt chose Rose and Ehren- 
berg as his assistants in exploring Northern 
Asia. Prof. Rose subsequently described the 
part he took in this expedition in his “ Jour- 
ney to the Ural, Altai, and the Caspian Sea,” 
2 vols., 1837-’42. In 1839 he received his ap- 
pointment as fall or titular Professor of Min- 
eralogy in the university. Prof. Rose’s sys- 
tem of mineralogy was founded on the morpho- 
logical and chemical character assumed by 
the minerals in the act of crystallization. His 
a works were: “On Fel , Albite, 

brador Stone, and Anorthite,” 1823; “The 
System of Quartz- Crystallization,” 1846; 
“Elements of Crystallography,” 1828; and 
ta Mineral Orystallo- Chemical System,” 

2. 

July 28.—Rrsaxvt, Rrv apo, a distinguished 


Ttalian tor, a pupil of Canova, and by 
him d worthy to be his successor; died 
in Rome 


July 30.—Hay, Sir James Doveras Hamir- 
ton, Bart., a Canadian statesman; died at 
Ottawa, Canada, aged 78 years. 

July —.—Broox, © one of the own- 
ers of the Meltham Mills, Yorkshire, Eng., 
where the Brook’s spool-cotton is manufact- 
ured, a noble and generous philanthropist; 
died in Meltham. He had been for many 
years the benefactor and father of his work- 
people, of whom theré were several thousands 

his empl He had erected pleasant and 
comfortable houses for them at very low rents, 
had set 5 a beautifal park for them, built 
a dining-hall, concert-room, and swimming- 
baths for their free use, erected churches, 
chapels, libraries, and school-houses, sufficient 
for the accommodation of all, and provided 
instructors, and had built and endowed at an 
expense of $200,000, a convalescent home for 
invalid, sick, and disabled workmen and their 
families, in the midst of extensive and pleas- 
ant grounds, where they could have the best 
possible chances for recovery. ~ 
"Aug. 2.—Zovonr, — on. Roperr Cur- 
zon, Baron pr 1a, an English peer, diploma- 
tist, and author; died in London, aged 63 
years. He was born in 1810, and educated at 
the Oharter-House and Ohrist Ohurch, Ox- 
ford. He was member of Parliament for 
Clitheroe 1880-1833, and spent some years in 
the East; was commissioner with Sir F. Wil- 
liams for defining the boundaries between 
Turkey and Persia at Erzeroom, and published 
“* Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant,” in 
1848; and “Armenia, a Year at Erzeroom, 
and the Frontiers of Russia, Turkey, and Per- 
sia,” in 1854, He sueceeded to the peerage 
of De la Zouche on the death of his mother in 
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May, 1870, He was a Knight of the Order of 
the Lion and Sun of Persia, and of the Nishan 
of Turkey. 

Aug. 12.—Aysrry, Tuomas CuisHoLm, an 
English lawyer, publicist, and jurist; died in 
London, aged 57 years. He was born in Lon- 
don, in 1816, and educated at University Col- 
lege, London, and was called to the bar at the 
Middle Temple in 1839. He became an early 
contributor to the Dublin Review, the Law 
Magazine, ete., and took an active part in all 
panty measures affecting the interests of the 

oman Catholic body, of which he was a mem- 
ber. In 1841 he published “ British Catholics 
and the New Parliament,” followed by “A 
Guide to the Laws affecting Roman Catholics,” 
“ A letter to Lord Cottenham on Petitions of 
Right,” a “Guide to the History of the Laws 
and Constitution of England, in Six Lectures,” 
ete. In 1847-52 he represented the Irish bor- 
on of Youghal on “liberal” principles, and 
held the attorney-generalship. at Hong-Kong 
from 1854 to 1858, when he resigned, owing to 
differences with the Governor and law officers 
of the colony, and returned to England. He 
subsequently practised law for some years in 
Bombay, and for ashort period was acting 
Judge of the High Court of that presidency. 
On his return to England he was appointed a 
Revising Barrister in 1868. He went back to 
India in 1870, but returned to England in a 
year or two and died in London. 

Aug. 18.—Manpvrrstrorm, Curistopn Roger 
Lupewie, Count vor, a Swedish statesman, 
late Minister of aoa Affairs for the king- 
dom of Sweden and Norway; died at Stock- 
holm, aged 67 years. He was born in Stock- 
holm, in 1806. He had been Swedish ambas- 
sador to Paris for some years, when, in 1858, 
the late King Oscar I. recalled him to Sweden 
to become the Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
his Government. He retained this position 
under Oharles XY., the successor of Oscar L., 
and didnot resign until June, 1868, when hetook 
the presidency of the College of Commerce, 
His administration was one of marked ability, 
and he had taken a noble part in initiating the 
beneficent reforms and pr which the 
Swedish kingdom has usage > ished since 1860. 
In addition to his cabinet office, he was Grand- 
Chamberlain to the King, and had received 
the decorations of the orders of merit of most 
of the kingdoms of Europe, Count von Man- 
derstroem had also a considerable reputation as 
an author. Aside from several hag able bio- 
graphical works, he had written in French and 

rivately printed, and subsequently translated 
Into Swedish, ‘A collection of hitherto un- 
edited Documents concerning the History of 
Sweden under the Reign of Gustavus III.” 

Aug. 22,—Lurityre, ANDRE, a versatile and 
successful French writer and poet; died at St. 
Sebastian, Spain, aged 89 years. He was born 
at Provins (Seine-et-Marne), November 9, 
1834; educated at the College of Sainte-Barbe, 
and, after devoting many years to various 
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studies, embarked in 1857 upon a lite: ca- 
reer. His first work was “ ces of O 
pagne in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centu- 
ries.” He was next a large contributor to an 
encyclopedic work, “History of France, by 
its Monuments.”” Meanwhile he was associate 
editor of two magazines, and contributed two or 
three long and very fine poems to the Reoue des 
Deur Mondes ; wrote the text for a collection 
of photographio views of the valley of the Nile, 
in 1863 ; pablished the “ Wonders of Architect- 
ure,” in 1865; two volumes of poems and 
poetical translations, in 1865 and 1866; 
‘Parks and Gardens,” in 1867; “‘ The Terres- 
trial Epopee,” in 1868; and was meanwhile, 
from 1864 to 1870, the literary critic of L’J7/us- 
tration. 

Aug. 26.—W Cart, the composer of 
the “Wacht am Rhein ;” died at Schmalkalden, 
Germany. He was not a distinguished musi- 
cian, but in a moment of inspiration he com- 
teak this song, which+ almost immediatel 

e a national air, which roused and 

rouses the German enthusiasm to the highest 

itch. The Emperor Wilhelm, justly appreciat- 
te the merits of this national song, granted its 
author a pension of 1,000 thalers and decorated 
him with the Iron Cross. During the Franco- 
Prussian War, it was taught the infants before 
they could speak. <A statue of Carl Wilhelm 
has been proposed at Coblentz, at the junction 
of the Rhine with the Moselle. 

Sept, 8.—Bearn, Count Aout, René pz, sec- 
ond secretary of the French legation at Wash- 
ington; died in New York City, of diphtheria, 

29 years. He was a member of one of 
the oldest and best families in France, and, 
— so young, had achieved distinction in 
the diplomatic service in Mexico, Japan, and 
a He was an elegant and accom- 


plished scholar. 
Sept. 12.—Onermier, Orro, M.D., a young 
phy cian and medical observer, and writer; 
ed of cholera, in Berlin, aged 31 years. He was 
one of the most devoted students of his profes- 
sion who had ever graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and had already published the 
result of his observations on the blood in ty- 
phus fever, which had given him a high repu- 
tation. the appearance of cholera in Ber- 
lin, he was very active in his attendance upon 
the worst cases, and in his investigations of the 
canses and development of the pestilence. He 
at last thonght he had discovered the clew to 
the absolute neutralization of the cholera-poi- 
son, and, to make sure of it, resolved to test it 
Pree a poe ee ae. = the 
choleraic germs, he re to his room, 
placed a table with pencil and paper at his 
side, lay down upon his bed, and deliber- 
ately some of the poison into a vein 
in his arm, His supposed cure failed to prove 
such, and he died seven hours after the eae: 
tion of the poison, but with scientific exactness 
he noted down every symptom, and his observa- 
tions, until within jess than half an hour of his 
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peel These notes See ekE A aE ees: 
est value, and possess importance in re- 
gard to the phen ken of the dis- 
ease, so that the young hero did not sacrifice 
his life entirely in vain. 

Sept. 14.—Destrt, M——, a French 
dian of considerable note; died at 
near Paris. He some talent as a 
painter as well as a comedian; but his reputa- 
tion in comic parts was the result of the im- 
moderate use of stimulants, without which 
could not keep up to the extravagant 
boisterous gayety required at the 
Bouffes. He was aware of the 
health of this practice, 
advice, abandoned it for a 


Sept. 17.—BisMarck, JOHANNA VON Puur- 


KAMMER, Princess, wife of the great German 
chancellor; died at Berlin, aged 49 years. 
She was tpt i org on passes 
nobleman, was an r 0) vay | 
who in early life was somewhat reckless 
dissipated, so much so, that he acquired the 
sobriquet of “The Bismarck.” 
affection for her was nevertheless genuine and 
profound, and was so fully returned that her 
parses who opposed the match, were silenced 
y her firm assurance that she would never 
marry any one else, The union was one of 
ae happiness, for she gained and held her 
usband’s confidence and love till her d 
and was his wise counselor, his judicious 
witty correspondent, in his frequent and long 
absences, and evermore the worthy partner 
of both his joys and sorrows. She was, more- 
over, a lady of much benevolence and kindness 
e heart, and greatly beloved by all who knew 
er. 


Sept. 19.—Donati, Prof. ——, an eminent 
for many years director of the 
cal Observatory at Florence, and 
the discoverer, in 1858, of the comet known as 
“ Donati’s;” died in nee. 
Sept, 21.—Brient, Henry, an eminent 
died at. Ips 


# 


an 
dictator at Florence in 1849; died pele 
aged 68 years. He was born in 1805, edu 

for the law at the University of Pisa, but did 
not for some years practise his profession. 
He devoted himself after leaving the university 
to writing Byronian poetry, dramas, and his- 
torical novels, and to ipa | against th 
vio Government.. His politi 
to his imprisonment in 1831, in which he be- 
guiled the weary hours by writing novels. In 
1838, some years after his rel he ad 

the children of his deceased irothert for 
several years practised law, with great success, 
though dev 


Domarntoo, 
and revolutionary leader, 


e 
activity led _ 


some attention to literature. 
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In 1847, the moderate Liberal leaders were in 
power in Tuscany, and Guerrazzi’s advanced 
republicanism brought upon him their hostility, 
and led to his arrest and impri ent ina 
fortress on the island of Elba. He was released 
soon afterward, however, and took an active 
part in the disturbances at Leghorn, where he 
was leader of the radical party. In the min- 
istry which was formed by Montanelli in 1848 
he received a lio. He then favored the 
continuance of the war for independence, and 
demanded a Constituent Assembly for Italy. 
Guerrazzi had been active in preventing popu- 


lar disorders, but the flight of the Grand-duke 
of Tuscany, which took place later in the year, 
changed the aspect of A triumvirate, 


composed of Guerrazzi, Montanelli, and Man- 
zoni (not the poet and novelist), was appointed 
by the Chambers. Until the 12th of April, 1849, 
errazzi was dictator, and had the re- 
sibility of the revolutionary government in 
his hands, Owing to these events, the republic 
was declared at Rome, and many of the 
patriots, including Montanelli, favored the an- 
nexation of Tuscany to the Roman states. Guer- 
razzi opposed this, and so the seeds of dissension 
up among the revolutionary leaders. 
The Grand-duke still had many friends among 
the people. A reactionary movement began at 
Florence, which to flight the revolutionary 
Government, and terminated the dictatorship 
of Guerrazzi, who was shut up in the fortress 
of Belvedere. The old Constitution was re- 


stored in Florence, and all the other towns of . 


Tuscany followed its example. Guerrazzi was 
cited before the legal tribunals, and was con- 
demned to al banishment. From that 
time he devoted himself to literary employ- 
ment. In 1855 he was allowed to return to 
Italy. He was elected to the Turin Parlia- 
ment, where he took his seat among the ex- 
treme opposition, and retained sufficient of his 
old radicalism to make his ion to the 
Government very uncomfortable. He was 
elected again in 1865, and was im conspicu- 
ous in the . But his fondness for 
literary labor continued to the close of his life. 
His principal works were: a collection of 
tragedies written in his youth, of which 
“Priam ” is the best known; a collection of 
poems, which imitated Byron too closely to be 
yery popular. “The Battle of Benevento,” an 
historical romance, which has often been re- 
printed and translated; “The Siege of Flor- 
ence,” and “Isabelle Orsini,” both written 
during his first imprisonment; ‘* Veronica Oy- 
bo; ’ “The Little Serpent,” and the ‘New 
Matyas three novels; a drama, very popu- 
lar, “I Bianchi e Neri,” and a collection of 
miscellanies, entitled ‘‘ Writings,” all published 
in 1847; “Beatrice Cenci,” an historical novel, 
1850; a humorous and political periodical, en- 
titled The Ass, condu in 185658. * Apolo- 
gy for my Life,” 1857; a new romance, “ Pas- 
quale Paoli,” 1865. 

_ Sept. 26.—Cuacornao, Jean, a French as- 
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tronomer; died in Paris, aged 50 years. He 
was born at Lyons, June 21, 1823, and, after re- 
ceiving a very profound education in the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences, was an assistant 
at the Observatory of Marseilles, in 1853 and 
1854, and in the latter year became astrono- 
mer to the Paris Observatory. He discovered 
between that time and 1870 a very considera- 
ble number of asteroids, and in addition to his 
labors in the observatory became one of the 
editors of the ‘“Annals of the Observatory,” 
for which he published an “ Atlas of Stars,” 
1858-63. He was made a Chevalier of the 


on of Honor in 1858. 
t, 26.—Farrett, Rt. Rey. Jonn P., D. D 


first Bishop of the Roman Catholic Diocese of 
Hamilton, Ontario, Dominion of Canada; died 
at Hamilton. He was a native of Kingston, 
Ontario, and was educated at Montreal. Soon 
after completing his studies, he was ordained 
oes and performed his first duties at 

Original, Ottawa. He was consecrated the 
first bishop of the new Diocese of Hamilton in 
1856. He was very widely esteemed. 

t. 80.—Arnotp, Mrs. Mary, widow of 
the distinguished teacher and historian, Thom- 
as Arnold, of Rugby and Oxford; died at Fox 
How, Ambleside, aged 82 years, She was a 
worthy companion of her illustrious husband, 
both in her thorough intellectual culture and 
her intense zeal for truth and honor. 

Sept. —.—Sxevr, Pumiprz Pavt, Count pr, 
a French geperal and historian, a member of 
the Institute of France; died in Paris, aged 98 
years. Born, in that city, November 4, 1780, 
of one of the oldest and noblest families of 
France, he entered the French army as a pri- 
vate in 1799, was Macdonald’s aide-de-camp at 
the battle of Hohenlinden, was for some years 
on Napoleon’s staff, and employed in diplo- 
matic services; attached to the service of 
King Joseph Bonaparte in 1806, at the siege 
of Gaeta, was wounded in the Spanish cam- 
paigns, and in the Polish and Russian expedi- 
tions, was colonel in 1808, brigadier-general in 
1810, commanded the Fourth regiment of the 
Guard of Honor in 1818, and distinguished 
himself at Rheims in 1814. He was out of 
favor with the Bourbons, but was promoted to 
be lieutenant-general and a peer of France un- 
der Lonis Philippe. He took no public posi- 
tion under Napoleon III. Having passed 
through the inferior grades, he was made 
grand cross of the Legion of Honor in April, 
1847. In 1850 he was elected to the French 
Institute as successor to M.de Levis. General 
Count de Segur published several historical 
works of great des ance. Among these 
were: ‘History of Napoleon and the Grand 
Army during the Year 1812,” 2 vols., 18245 
“History of Russia and Peter the Great, 
1829; ‘History of Charles VIII. King of 
France,” 1834; “ Historical Eulogy on Marshal 
Lobau,” 1839, and many articles on military 
science. 

Oct. 4.—Gatry, Mrs. Marearrr Scorrt, 
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better known as Mrs, Atrrep Garry, an 
English writer and editor, died at Sheflield, 
——— 64 years. She was a daughter 
of Rev. Dr. Scott, chaplain and foreign secre- 
tary to Lord Nelson, and was born at Burn- 
ham Parsonage, in Essex, in 1809; married to 
Rev. Alfred Gatty, D. D. in 1839, and in con- 
nection with her husband prepared a life of 
her father in 1842, Her subsequent works 
were: “The Fairy Godmothers and other 
Tales,” 1851; “ Parables from 
(five series); “* Worlds not realized ;” “ Prov- 
erbs illustrated;” “The Poor Incumbent;” 
“Legendary Tales;” “Aunt Judy's Tales ;” 
“ Aunt Judy’s Letters;” “Old Folks from 
Home ;” “The Human Face Divine;” “ Brit- 
ish Seaweeds from Harvey’s ‘ Phycologia 
Britannica,’ ” 1863; “Domestic Pictures and 
Tales,” 1865; “ Waifs and. Strays in Natural 
History,” 1871. Mrs. Gatty edited Aunt 
Judy's Magazine from May, 1866, to her death. 
“The Travels and Adventures of Rev. Dr. 
Wolff, the Jewish Missionary and Explorer,” 
taken down from his dictation, were edited in 
1860 by Dr. and Mrs. men 

Oct. 6.— ir Pavt Epmunn, 
Count pr, 0. B., K.0.M.G., an Anstralian 
explorer; died in Victoria, Australia, aged 
77 years. His explorations were mostly con- 
ducted in South Australia, where in 1842 
he discovered the cop lodes of Burra 
Barra, and subsequently brought to the notice 
of Sir R. I. Murchison (in 1846) such. speci- 
mens of the quartz veins, and so clear an ac- 
count of their geological position, as led that 
veteran logist, from his knowledge of the 
Ural gold-fields, to the existence of gold 
in large quantities in South Australia. 

Oct, 12.—Soumerrav, Rey. Herman, D. D., 


Foreign Corresponding of the Brit- 
ish Branch of the Erongelical Ailisnoes died 
in London aged 51 years. He was a native 
of Hanover, and educated there. He was an 
accomplished scholar, thoroughly acquainted 
with the various languages of Europe, and 
possessed pleasing manners and address, and 
an earnest Christian spirit. In 1856, at the 
Conference of the Ev ical Alliance in 
Berlin, he formed the acquaintance of the Brit- 
ish delegates, and Sir Oulling Eardley became 
so much interested in him that he invited him 
to come to London and take the foreign cor- 
respondence of the Alliance. He complied with 
the invitation, and had conducted the corre- 
spondence with great ability for seventeen 


years. 

Oct, 17.—MoOnorn, Vice- Admiral Sir 
Roseet Joun Le Mesveme, 0.B., a British 
naval officer and arctic explorer; died in 
London, aged 66 years. He was born in 
Wexford, Ireland, January 28, 1807, was: edn- 
cated at Eton, and subsequently sent to the 
military college at Sandhurst, whence he de- 
serted and went to France. He was next 
placed in the British naval service, served ten 
years on various stations, and in 1836 accom- 


Nature,” achi 
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was made commander. 
outh in command of the In 


have been accomplished by any vessel. OC: 
tain McClure spent nearly four years ote 
arctic megices peg, lace he made search for 
vow bis purposot reaching the Atlante fom 
lew his pu e ic 
the Pacific seed, by sailing around the seas 
which form the northern boundary of this con- 
tinent. After meeting when gee perils, and 
displaying remarkable fortitude, he succeeded 
in accomplishing his respons and arrived in 
d in Séptember, 1 He was treated 
with marked distinction on his return, re- 
ceived the reward of $25,000 offered for his 
discovery, and subsequently was knighted and 
made vice-admiral. ‘ 

Oct. 24,—Orace-Oatvert Freperick, M.D., 
an eminent chemist of Manchester, England; 
died there, aged 54 years. He received his early 
education in France, and was appointed assist- 
ant-chemist at the Gobelin -works un- 
der his master, Chevreul. In 1846 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Chem’ to the Man- 
chester Royal Institution, a position which he 
held till his death. He had a world-wide repu- 
tation as an analytical chemist. ; 

Oct. 27.— Hamuron, Mrs, Janet Toompsoy, 
= ones rustic _ dialect nosiee died, af 

oatbrii near Wy years. She 
was born in the pt 4 of Shotts, Lanark- 
shire, October 12, 1795, married they.age 
of fifteen, and, though at that time 
to write, com a few religious pieces 
when about nineteen years of age, She had 
ar earns to —— until ~ vies Learned 
and did not again attempt poe composition 
until she was fifty-five. In 1868 she published 
a volume of ‘Poems and Songs,” in 1 
“Poems and Sketches,” and in 1871 a th 
volume containing some prose as well as ‘ 
Her later years were passed in blindness, 
had never been twenty miles from her home, | 
had never seen a mountain, a waterfall, the 
sea, or any river except the Clyde. Her educa- 
tion, as we have seen, was very meagre, yet she 


posvennd ole measure of poetic and 
written some poems which the world will 


“not willingly let die.” Her poems are main 
on subjects of reform and social pr 

come from the heart. From 1868 to 1873, 
she received an annual pension of $250 from 
the Literary Fund. ' 

Oct, —.—Bantiet-Desonames, M., the chief 
gardener of Paris; died in that city. He had 
aided M. Haussmann and M. Alphand in 
beautifying Paris, and was so much esteemed 
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that he was several times sent for by foreign 
sovereigns, and was honored with the titles of 
Gn of the the Emperor of Austria, to the 

ing of the Belgians, to Ismail Pasha, etc. 
His creations in and around Paris are the Bois 
de Boulogne, the Bois de Vincennes, the Park 
Moncean, the Buttes Chaumont, ete. —_ 


Nov. 3.—Rosas, Don Rios, a distin 
Spanish political leader, a cabinet 
one of the numerous ministries of Isabella 
Segunda, and at: one time President of the 
Spanish Cortes; died in Madrid. 

_ a Pasa, a Turkish —_— 
and statesman, for seven years governor 
the Turkish province of Eahsosn; died at 
Biarritz, France, aged 57 years.. He was of a 
United Armenian, or Armenian Catholic fam- 
ily, born in Co inople in March, 1816, 
ednodted at the University of Berlin, where 
he took the highest honors. After his return 
to Constantinople, he was for a time employed 
in a French commercial house at Galata, but 
soon taken into the employ of the Ottoman 
Government, and was a member of an embas- 
sy sent to Prussia by the Sultan. While thus 
engaged, he published a work on the Germanic 
psec be He = next — —_ Turkish consul- 
general to Vienna, and in capacity repre- 
sented the Ottoman Government, in the Com- 
mission of the Riverine States of the Danube. 
Reealled to Constantinople, he was employed 
in different duties of the interior administra- 
tion of the Turkish Government, being, in 
1857, censor med oy in 1858, codperating 
in the conclusion of a government loan, and, 
still later, as director of telegraphs, a service 
in which he made great improvements. .In 
1861, at the instance of the Commission of the 
Five Great Powers, Daoud was wee 
Cameican, or Governor of Lebanon, for three 
years, and on that occasion was created Mudir 
(an order of merit), and elevated to the rank of 
& pasha of three tails. His administration was 
energetic and honest, and, though he had many 
enemies, seems to have been on the whole sat- 
isfactory. In 1864 the Sultan renewed his 

pointment for five years yee and his sway, 
though surrounded with difficulties, seedantig 
became ood 7! rot till May, 1868, when he 
was appointed Governor of Commerce for that 

rtion of the Turkish realm. His health failed 

1873, and he had visited the Spa at Biarritz 
in hope of benefit, but died there. He wasa 
member of the Berlin Academy of Sciences. 

Nov. 8.—Demetz, Fripfiric Aveustr, a 
French philanthropist who, with rare patience 
and had devoted nearly forty years of his 
life to the effectual reformation of juvenile of- 
fenders; died at Mettray, near Tours, in the 
78th year of his age. He was booth: 1 
1796, studied law in Paris, and was adm 
to the bar in that city. In 1821, he was ap- 
corey puisne judge to the tribunal, and not 

ong after Judge of Instruction, then Vice- 
President of the Chamber of Correctional 
Police, and finally, in 1832, Counsellor to the 
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Court. In 1836 he was sent to the United 
States, with the architect, A. Blouet, to make 
further studies of our penitentiary Sam on 
which MM. de Tocqueville and de Beaumont 
had already reported. His report on this sub- 
—_ was very able. He had already become 
eeply interested in the condition of di 
convicts, and had written upon the subject of 
improving their condition; but his later inves- 
tigations had shown him that great numbers 
of young persons and children, accused of mi- 
nor crimes, and acquitted, either because they 
were innocent, or because they had acted with- 
out discernment, were kept in prisons where 
— were associated with the worst convicts, 
taught to become themselves hardened 
criminals. He felt so deeply for these poor 
children, that he resolved to resign all his 
official honors, and devote his life to their res- 
cue. © Accordingly, having matured all bis 
plans, and associated with himself an old 
classmate, M. de Bretigniéres de Courteilles, 
he founded, in 1840, at Mettray, near Tours, 
in the department of Inde-et-Loire, an agri- 
cultural reformatory colony, He had, for a 
year or two preceding, maintained in the same 
place, a training-school for young teachers, 
whom he was preparing for his greater work. 
He began at first with ten children, but before 
the close of the year he had three hundred; 
and, putting himself in communication with 
the judges of the Courts of Assizes all over 
France, the number of his colonists was subse- 
mently increased to about seven hundred and 
ifty, at which point it was retained during 
his life. The children were employed on the 
farm, instructed in trades, in navigation, etc. 
and their education, and, above all, their moral 
training, were carefully attended to. Very few 
were found incorrigible, and nearly all were 
thoroughly reclaimed and sent forth as good 
citizens, a few being retained as teachers and 
employés. The children manifested the warm- 
est affection for M. Demetz, as well they might. 
To the very last he kept a zealous, watchful 
care over the three thousand children who had 
been sent out from the colony, corresponding 
with them, and welcoming them back on their 
visits to the “colony.” Many other reforma- 
tories were founded in imitation of this, “the 
ory of France,” as Lord Brougham termed 
t. M. Demetz had written several works on 
prison discipline, besides bis ‘‘ Reports.” 
Nov. 14.—Bisonorrscnem, Louis Rapwakt, » 
a banker of London and Paris; died in the lat- 
ter city, aged 74 years. His parents were 
German Jews. He established himself as a 
banker at Amsterdam in 1820, and, after thirty 
years of suecess there, removed to Paris, where 
he amassed great wealth, and founded a Music 
Hall, the receipts from which were to be devo- 
ted to the poor, but the establishment, through 
some mismanagement, failed, though it did not 
involve his banking-house. He had also a pri-- 
vate bank in London, and both his houses were 
concerned in the Erie Railway operations. 
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Nov. 14.—Nicnors, Jonn Goven, F. 8. A., 
an eminent English geneal and archmolo- 


gen 
gist, grandson of John Nichols, the famous 
author of “ Literary Anecdotes,” ete.; died in 
London, aged 67 years, He was born in Lon- 
don, in 1806, educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
rary ss while a printer by profession, de- 
voted himself especially to genealogical and 
archmological literature. -He was for some 

ears one of the editors of the Gentleman's 

fagazine,and editor-in-chief of the ‘“ Collec- 
tanea Topographica et Genealogica,” of “The 
Topographer and Genealogist ” of “ The Her- 
ald and Genealogist,” and of several volumes 
of the publications of the Camden Society (of 
which he was one of the founders); of the 
Roxburgh Club, and of the Berkshire Ashmo- 
lean Society, and had contributed many pa- 
pers to the “ Archwologia” of the Society of 


Antiquaries, and to the Transactions of three aged 


or four other archwological societies. He had 
also written the biographies for “ evn oy 
of the Royal, Noble, Learned, and Remarka- 
ble Personages in English History,” published 
in 1829, and had published “The Monuments 
of the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick,” 1833; 
“London Pageants,” 1837; “ Description of 
the Frescoes discovered in the Guild Chap- 
el at Stratford-on-Avon,” ete., 1838; “The 
Pilgrim of Canterbury and Walsingham, 
Cupdatel fiom Erasmus,” 1849; “A Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the Works of the Camden 
” 1862; “Literary Remains of King 
Edward VL, with a Biography. ” 1867; and in 
1870 a new edition of itaker's “Life of 
Whalley.” He was treasurer of the Surtees 
Society from 1834 till his death. 
Nov. 22.—Oarnrasco, Rev. Antonio, an elo- 
ment young S Protestant preacher, a 
dslegiie to the Alliance, and, like Prof. Pronier, 
lost on the Ville du Havre, He was born in 
1848, and when about sixteen years old was 
arrested, and with Manuel Monterey, a friend 
of his, was condemned to the galleys for life 
on account of his religious and political senti- 
ments, which were displeasing to Queen Isa- 
bella Il. and her attendants, At the special 
request of the English and American Govern- 
ments, the sentence was commuted to banish- 
ment for life. M. Carrasco went to Geneva, 
and there received his education. After the 
rule of Isabella was ended in Spain, he re- 
turned to Madrid and there established the 
first Protestant Church which had ever existed 
in that city, and had been its pastor up to the 
time of his death. He was a very eloquent 
speaker, and in the favor of the Oastelar Gov- 
ernment, by which he had been invited to 
take in political affairs and to speak in 
the Cortes on subjects of special interest. 
During the sessions of the Evangelical Alliance 
he read a paper on “Protestant Missions in 
Spain.” After the Alliance adjourned, M. Car- 
rasco visited Washington and Niagara in com- 
=r with others, and then returned to New 
ork City, where he remained till he sailed, 
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Nov. 22.— Rev. a, a Professor 
pobre = = eloquent Salcoate 
eva, and a learn = 
to the Conference of the E Allian 


vangelical ce 
in New York Pe in October, 1873; lost 
the sinking of the Ville du Havre in - 


ocean. He was 42 years of and had dis- 
tinguished himself for ] and ability, 

had eleven pear hlets = es- 
says on theo subjects, ong these, 
two were worthy of special notice, viz., “The 
Ministry of the Word,” and “ Religious Liber- 


ty and the Syllabus.” During the session of 
the Alliance he read a very able paper on 
“ Catholicism in Switzerland,” which was pub- 
lished in both reports. 

Nov. 28.—Dr Aveustr, M.D., F. 
R.S., a cans and Ae born in 
Geneva, October 9, 1801; died in that city, 

72 years, He was the son of a cele- 
brated physician and chemist, and distin- 
guished himself very early by his chemical ex- _ 
periments and his scientific essays. One of 
them, written before he was twenty-one years 
of age, was deemed by Arago and D’Am 
worthy to be inserted in the “ Annales de Chi- 
mie et de Physique.” His investigations upon 
heat, made in connection with those of Marat, 
led the way to those of Joule‘and Tyndall. 
He was from 1824 Professor of Physics in the 
Academy of Geneva. From 1830:to 1836 he 
spent much time abroad, mainly in ee 
where he was elected a Fellow of the Roy: 
Society, and took an active part in its discus- 
sions. From 1886 to 1841 he was engaged in 
the study of the IE of ne 
magne, A and in the editing of the “ Biblio- 
theque Universelle de Genéye,” in which some 
of the results of his investigations were re- 
corded. In 1842 he received from the Acade- 
my of Sciences the Monthyon prize of 8,000 
francs, for his inventions and discoveries in 
electro-galvanic processes. He was elected, 
in 1880, a corresponding member of the In- 
stitute of France, and subsequently of the dif- 
ferent scientific societies of Europe, and in 
1864 one of the eight foreign associates of the 
French Academy of Sciences. Prof. De Larive 
had published: “ Memoirs on Caustics,” 1824; 
“Theory of the Voltaic Pile,” 1886; ‘Ar- 
chives of Electricity,” a collection of essays; 
“A Treatise on Theoretical and Applied Elec- 
tricity,” in 8 volumes, 1854-58; and 
numerous pe et cal sketches of his learned 
associates and co-workers, 
ee feat be - a se Joun pipe M. 

+, an ergyman and author; 
died at Bristol, England, aged 83 years. He 
was born at Oxford, March 24, 1791, and edu- 
cated at the University of Edinburgh, Having 
graduated M, A., he commenced his labors as 
4 Baptist clergyman at Haverford West, whence 
he removed to Reading, and afterward to 
eee where he ang ae ore 

a large congregation in Devonshire Square, 
Bishopsgate. He visited the United States in 
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1830 or 1831, and on his return settled again 
at Reading, but over another on. 
Of late years he had retired from the pastor- 


ate, and resided in Bristol. Mr. Hinton was LL.D 


the author of “Memoirs of William Knibb;” 
“A History of the United States of America, 
from their First Discovery and Colonization 
to 1826; 2 vols., 4to, 100 Maps and Plates,” 
1852 (in the preparation of this work Mr. 
Hinton was assisted by several literary gentle- 


men in E and America. It was revised 
. and new editions issued in 1842, 1843, and sub- 
sequently); “ , or an Attempt tow- 


a Consistent View of the Whole Counsel 
of God;” “Elements of Natural History ;” 
and aaa essays oe , tig . 

the volun’ iple in religion an 
wien: ya veto edition of his works 
has been published in seven volumes. 

Dee, 20.—Brxto, Lieutenant-General Griro- 
LAMO, called Nryo, a distinguished officer of 
Marines, soldier and statesman, born at Genoa 
in 1821; died at Rome in the 58d year of 
his age. Like his friend Garibaldi, he served 
in the Sardinian Navy, from which he with- 
drew in 1844, to command a merchant-ship. 
Sharing in the political aspirations of the 
time, he prom the nlar demonstration 
of 1847 which constrained Charles Albert 
to grant a liberal constitution. During the 
revolutionary movement of 1848-49 he as- 
sisted in the gallant defense of Venice, and 
commanded the forces at Rome which repelled 
the first attack of the French troops under 
General Oudinot. he eo ea returned the 
young soldier resumed ing life, and met 
with several perilous adventares while com- 
manding a Genoese ship in the Southern seas. 
In 1857 he returned to military pursuits, com- 
manding a battalion of Alpine chasseurs under 
Garibaldi, then took an important part in the 
expedition to Sicily, fought in the first ranks 
at Oalatafimi, and headed one of the mains 
columns at Palermo, where he was wound 
He ae d ‘ ret: rye at pon Fe 
ture of Reggio, and the hard-fought battle o: 
the Volturno. He attained the rank of lieu- 
tenant-general, and on the return of peace 
entered the Italian Parliament as deputy from 
Genoa, and used his influence with Garibaldi 
to moderate that general’s hostility to the 
Cavour ministry. In 1862 he was transferred 
to the regular army, with the same rank as in 
the volunteer, and in 1863 was appointed mil- 
itary commander of Alexandria, In 1865 he 
was reélected deputy, this time in Ancona, and 
the year following received command of a di- 
vision of the Italian Army, in view of the ap- 
proaching war with Austria. 

Dec, 22.—SmaLiwoop, Onaries, M. D., LL. 
D., a Canadian astronomer and meteorologist; 
died in Montreal, aged 62 years. He was a 
native of Birmingham, England, had resided in 
Oanada for twenty-one yéars, and had been 
director of the observatory at Montreal since 
1865. He had at first settled at St. Martin’s, 
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Isle Jésus, Province of Quebec, and had erect- 
ed an observatory there. In 1858 McGill Col- 
lege, Toronto, conferred on him the degree of 
., and appointed him Professor of Meteor- 
ology in that institution, to which was sub- 
sequently added the chair of Astronomy. After 
his appointment to the Montreal Observatory, 
he continued his meteorological observations, 
and when our signal-service system was es- 
tablished, arranged to have Montreal, and sev- 
erul other Canadian towns, established as con- 
necting stations with it. Dr. Smallwood was 
the author of “Contributions to Canadian 

;’ and of many articles in the 
scientific : periodicals, and the ‘Smithsonian 


amphlets adrocat- Re 


26.—Hveo, Frangots, the second and 
last surviving son of Victor Hugo; died in 
Paris, aged 45 years. He was born October 
22, 1828, at Paris, studied at the Charlemagne 
Lyceum, and won university honors. When 
his father was driven from France, in 1851, he 
and his brother Charles shared the great 
poet’s sang as during the succeeding seven- 
teen years Frangois never revisited his native 
land, although at liberty to do so. During 
this period he resided principally in Jersey 
and Germany, devoting his time to literary 
pursuits. He published in 1857 a history of 
the island of Jersey, and a French translation 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets, the first made in 
that In the interval from 1860 to 
1864 he completed the arduous task of trans- 

into neh all Shakespeare’s works, 
which he reclassified and annotated, In 1869 
he aided in founding the Rappel, the ultra- 
radical organ of M. Rochefort, and was in 
active sympathy with the republican move- 
ment which at that time so much em 
Napoleon III. 

—.—Bgratmont DE Montria, Marquis 
Emie ve, a member of one of the noblest of 
French families; died at the monastery of La 
Trappe, France. He was formerly ambassador 
to St. Petersburg, but, abandoning the world 
and politics, ss well as his social rank and 
position, he entered La Trappe about ten years 
ago, and had been known there simply as 
Brother Ambroise till his death. 

ODILON-BARROT, Caste Hyraorntar, 
often called simply Barrort, an eloquent French 
Liberal advocate and statesman, born at Ville- 
fort (Lozére) vas 19, 1791; died in Paris, Au- 
st 6, 1873. His father, J. A. Barrot, was a 

pend to the Convention during the French 
Revolution, and voted against the death of 
Louis XVI., and subsequently as a member of 
the Corps Législatif voted against the Empire, 
and during the entire reign of Napoleon I. 
maintained his position as a leader inthe roy- 
alist and Liberal opposition. The son, Odilon 
Barrot, was worthy of his father. He studied 
law and was admitted to the bar at the age of 
nineteen years, and in 1814, though still below 
the prescribed age (twenty-five years), was 
appointed advocate to the King’s Council and 
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the Court of = 
cial ition, and opposed 
the eeestablishment of the empire during the 
Hundred Days. But he found himself disap- 
pointed in his hopes from the second restora- 
tion, became one of the opposition, and a lead- 
er among the Liberals. He was yet very 
young when he entered the Chamber of Depu- 
ties in the reign of Louis XVIII, but had 
already acquired a high reputation as an elo- 
quent pleader, He was a most active member 
of the party which brought about the Revolu- 
tion of July, 1880; and when at one time mat- 
ters wore so gloomy an aspect that the num- 
ber of the deputies who countenanced and en- 
couraged the insurrection was reduced to 
eight, Barrot remained firm, and was one of 
the three commissioners appointed by the 
provisional Government to intimate that the 
crown jewels would be restored to the royal 
family, on condition of their immediate de- 
parture for Cherbourg: The proposal was ac- 
cepted, and M. Odilon-Barrot accompanied the 
King to his embarkation. On his return he 
was nominated Prefect of the Seine. Under 
Louis Philippe, M. Odilon-Barrot was — 
the first to raise his voice in the Chamber o: 
Deputies against a reactionary policy. Dur- 
ing a visit to Great Britain in 1839, he fre- 
quently expressed his desire that a permanent 
alliance should subsist between England and 
France. He was the leader of the agitation in 
favor of reform, and attended several of the 
provincial banquets which led to the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, and the downfall of Louis Phi- 
lippe. Under the presidency of Louis Napo- 
leon he was for some time a minister, and 
conducted the Government of France with 
success until 1851, when he retired from active 
political life, but occasionally published pam- 
a in opposition to the imperial régime, 

e of these, “* Concerning Centralization and 
its Effects,” issued in 1861, had a wide cir- 
culation, and produced a powerful impres- 
sion. In 1864 he temporarily emerged from 
his retirement, and took part in the public 
conferences held in Paris in favor of Poland. 
After the overthrow of the empire in 1870, 
and the establishment of the Provisional Goy- 
ernment, M. Odilon-Barrot, though eighty 
years of age, still retained enough of the fire 
of his early years to plead earnestly for a re- 
publican government, and against the restora- 
tion of the Bourbon rule. 

OHIO. The General Assembly met in ad- 
ee session January 2d. Governor Noyes, 
in his annual message, referred to great in- 
crease of local indebtedness and said: “The 
evil continnes and grows upon us, and is not 
likely to be diminished, until a remedy shall 
be found in positive prohibitory legal enact- 
ments, or in constitutional provisions, abso- 
lately forbidding local public debts. “Sonia 
of officers, not always constituted of those best 
qualified to manage large pecuniary interests, 
are, under existing laws, intrusted with extraor- 


He resigned his offi- 
with all his power 
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dinary powers, and with a discretion which 
the Legislature itself would hesitate to exercise 
directly. Under the construction which our 
highest State court has given to the constitu- 
tion, and under laws passed in conformity 
therewith, the authority of minor ical 
rs) ions to create debts, if not unli 

is at least very large = wey be The 
necessity for codifying and revising the school 
laws of the State was declared to be most 
urgent, and the importance of normal instruc- 
tion particularly dwelt be ge The Agricultural 
College was commended to the generous at- 
tention of the Legislature. The Governor sug- 
gested for consideration a ch in the 
criminal law, so as to provide juries 
should fix the grade of crime, in the 
number of grades, and that less or no dis- 
cretion should be left with the courts as to 
sentence. The valuable aid of the Reform 
Schools in diminishing the number of convicts 
sent to the penitentiary was referred to. The 
General Assembly was requested to codperate 


‘with Congress in making the renin th prep- 
arations for the centennial celebration of 
national independence. Suggestions for im- 
rovements in the manner of listing property 
or taxation, and for making more ve the 
law for the protection of miners were made. 
The General Assembly closed the session 
and its term of existence May 6th, having dur- 
ing the adjourned session passed 199 laws of 
a general nature, 122 local and special acts, and 
49 joint resolutions. Among the more im- 
rtant general laws passed were a school- 
aw, codifying all the laws relating to the 
establishment and government of common 
schools; an act accepting the cession of Vir- 
ginia military lands to the State, and providing 
for their sale to increase the funds of the 
Agricultural College; providing for the hold- . 
ing of a convention to revise the constitution 
of the State; to give the tea Aitestpaters Pa 
of certain cities; to provide for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of public libraries in 
cities; to extend the time for the completion 
of the geological survey ; to nodify and amend 
the so-called “Boesel Railroad Law ;” to 
 shrtnvns the mode of ratifying by stock- 
olders of propositions to lease railroads. The 
last-named law is of more than ordinary im- 
ortance, as its purpose was to 5 in obstacles 
n the way of absorption of local railroads by 
lines running through other States. Its im- 
mediate occasion was an attempt of the At- 
lantic & Great Western Railroad ome oe to 
secure a lease of the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianopolis Railroad, which 
was frustrated by the passage of the act in 
question. The first section of the act author- 
izes any railroad company to aid, by ne 
tion or otherwise, any other company for the 
el gy of forming a connection, when the 
road to be aideddoes not form a competing 
line; or it may lease or purchase any part or 
all of a connecting railroad under similar con- 
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ditions; or two connecting lines—when not 


eompeting—may make arrangements for their Octo 


common t. 

It also provides that no such arrangement, 
by lease or otherwise, shall be made unless at 
a regular meeting of the stockholders at least 
two-thirds of the whole stock of each company 
shall be voted for it, either in person or by 
proxy, sae that the rental received shall be 
equal at least to the net earnings of the leased 
road for the fiscal year next preceding the one 
in which the lease is made. The second sec- 
tion provides that any stockholder who shall 
refuse his assent to the lease and give written 
notice, within sixty days, to the lessees, must 
be paid, | before the nary pe of the are 
or 0} arrangemeat, the average market 
value of his stock for six months next pre- 
ceding the day of the ratification of the lease. 
In case of d ment as to spans” the matter 
is to be settled by arbitration er the pro- 
visions of the law governing arbitrations. 
Section three also refers to details of arbitra- 
tion. Section four prohibits the lease of one 
railroad by another unless the lessor shall be 
fully secured for the payment of the rental and 
for the preservation of the leased property in 
as good condition as when taken into posses- 
sion. Section five provides that whatever cor- 
poration takes any action under this law shall 
thereafter come under the provisions of the 
General Railroad Law, and lose all the special 
privileges and immunities conferred by special 
charters granted before the adoption of the 
present constitution. 

Among the joint resolutions adopted were 
three in relation to the law of Congress in- 
creasing the compensation of its members. 
One declared that ‘ those members of Congress 
who voted for an increase of their own salaries 
retroactive in effect,and those who voted against 
such increase, but still accepted this increase 
are deserving of censure of the people: of 
Ohio ;” another set forth that ‘ the action of 
the last bis sn increasing the compensation 
of the mem thereof, the President of the 
United States, and other officers, was unneces- 
sary, uncalled for, and distasteful to the people 
of Ohio, and, itis believed, of the whole Union,” 
and the Senators and Representatives from 
Ohio in C were instructed and requested 
“to zealously use all honorable effort to pro- 
cure the repeal of said law, so far as it 
to such compensation, at the earliest practi- 
cable od;” the third, after reciting the fact 
that the second article of the twelve amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United States, 
submitted by the First Congress—which article 
provided that “no law varying the compensa- 
tion for the services of the Senators 
resentatives shall take effect until an election 
of Representatives shall have intervened "— 
had not received the assent of the Legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States, and 
therefore is still pending declared it ratified 
on behalf of the State of Ohio, 
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The hp having at the general election in 
ber, 1871, decided in favor of a conven- 
tion to revise, alter, or amend the constitution 
of the State, the Legislature in January passed 
a law ordering the election, on the first Mon- 
day in April, of delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention, prescribing the time for the meet- 
ing of the convention, and ordering the sub- 
mission of the new constitution to the people 
for ratification. The election wss held as 
directed, and resulted in the choice of 105 
delegates, of whom 50 were ranked as Re- 
publicans, 46 as Democrats, and 9. as Liberals 
a : oe es "Ryn convention “vs in 
jumbus, 14th, and organized by electing 
Morrison R. Waite, of Lucas County, on the 
sixth ballot, president of the convention, the 
vote standing 55 for Mr. Waite, 87 for Rufus 
King, and 12 scattering. The occupations of 
the members as registered were as follows: 
lawyers pe gps 16, merchants 8, physi- 
cians 6, editors and printers 3, bankers 8, 
mechanics 2, ministers 2, manufacturer 1, 
teacher 1, civil engineer 1. The convention 
adjourned August 8th, and reassembled at 
Cincinnati December 2d. At the close of the 
meee: they —_ “wt mn eemnee oy, 

e Legislature in 1872 enacted a law (com- 
monly known as the Boesel Law, from the 
name of its originator), which authorized 
counties, cities, incorporated villages, and 
townships, to build railroads, and to lease and 
operate the same. Under this law a number 
of railroad projects started into existence, and 
nearly ninety counties, peppatips cities, and 
villages, voted to incur bonded ebts for their 
construction. In 1873 bonds were deposited 
in the State Treasury, to be indorsed and is- 
sued to contractors for this purpose to the 
amount of $3,541,594, making a total of rail- 
road debt incurred since the passage of the 
act, April 28, 1872, of $6,109,644. Of this 
amount $143,700 had been indorsed by the 
State Treasurer and issued. In the mean time 
suit had been brought by one Martin Kanter, 
a tax-payer of the Duchouquet township 
Auglaize County, to restrain the trustees of 
the township from issuing $75,000 of bonds 
voted to construct a railroad. The suit was 
carried to the ae Court of the State, 
which on May 13th gave a decision, declaring 
the law under which the bonds were issued to 
be unconstitutional and void. The following 
is a syllabus of the decision, delivered by Chief- 
Justice White: 

1, Taxation can only be authorized for public pur- 

oses. Where, therefore, a statute authorizes a coun- 

. township, or sanenelisy, to levy taxes not above 
a given pes cent. on the taxable property of the local- 
ity for the purpose of building so much of a rai 
as can be built for that amount, and the part of a 
railroad so to be built can be of no public utility un- 
less used to accomplish an unconstitutional purpose, 
such tax is illegal and cannot be imposed. 

2, Section 4, Article VIII. of the constitution de- 
Cia that he ue pores pe meer = 

orize an. in! wn, or > vote 
of its eitiavos or erwise, to become a stockholder 
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in any joint-stock company, corporation, or associa- 
tion sever; orto uae anny ‘or, or loan its credit 
to, or in aid of, any such company, corporation, or as- 
sociation.” What the General Assembly is thus pro- 
hibited from doing directly, it has no power to do 
indirectly. 

8. Where public credit or money i furnished by 
any of the subdivisions of the State named, to be 
used in part construction of a work, which, under 
the statute authorizing its construction, must be com- 
pleted, if completed at all, by other parties out of 
their own means, who are to own or have the bene- 
ficial contro) an t of the work when 
completed, the public money or credit thus used 
= only be regarded as furnished for, or in aid of, 
8u 08, 

4, The act of April 23, 1872, to authorize counties, 
townships, and the municipalities therein named, to 
build railroads, etc., (69 O. L. 84) authorizes the 
raising of money by taxation, which is yee 4 ap- 
plicable to the unlawful purpose of aiding r: 
companies, and in building and op- 
erating railroads, as it is to ~ § lawful purpose, and 
gives to the officers intrusted with the control and 
application of the money thus raised, no means or 

wer of discrimination as to the lawfulness or un- 

wfulness of the work or purpose to which it is to 
be on and is thus in contravention of section 6, 
Article VILL. of the constitution, and therefore void. 


The Prohibitionists were first in the field 
for the political campaign. Their State Con- 
vention was held at Delaware, February 12th, 
when the following ticket was put in nomina- 
tion: For Governor, G. T. Stewart, Huron 
County; Lieutenant- Governor, William H. 
Foster, Franklin County; Board of Public 
Works, Enos H. Brosius; ey of Supreme 
Court, 8. E, Adams, Cuyahoga County ; Treas- 
urer of State, George Dodds, Greene Oounty ; 
Attorney-General, Alfred H. Mitchell, Bel- 
mont County; Auditor of State, Thomas Ed- 
wardson, Clarke County. 

The platform adopted was as follows: 


Resolved, 1. That we reaffirm the platform of prin- 
ciples and measures adopted by the National 
a ition Convention at Columbus, February 22, 

72. 

2. That we demand total prohibition of the impor- 
tation, manufacture, and traffic of intoxicating bever- 
ages as high crimes against God and man; and that 
we will not propose or accept any compromise with 
either, by license, regulation, or otherwise, for the 
obvious reason that any compromise with crime is 
of itself a crime. 

8. That the recent _more = development of 
bribery, venality, and abounding corruption in the 
State and national Legislatures and administrations, 

trates the ity of abolishing executive 
and slative as as to all official epppint- 
ments, in both State and nation, legislative, judicial, 
and executive, where it is possible for election b 
the people; and we especially ask for the election o' 
President and Vice-President, United States Sena- 
tors, postmasters, and of all Territorial and Federal 
district and local officers, by direct vote of the people. 

4. That one of the most important duties of Goy- 
ernment is to protect and foster the interests of our 
laboring citizens, and to preserve them from the ex- 
actions and aggressions of unjust capital; that all 

roper sid should be given to them in seouring 

homes for their families, not only on the public lands, 
but thronghout the nation; that their homestends, 
to a reasonable amount in value, should be made by 
law inviolate, while they or their families desire to 
nn them ; that industrial seb , and pl of 
employment should be established; and that the 
sacrifice of the public lands to railroad and other 
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lies should totally cease, that. th be 
ay Priated in limited portions to actual settlers 
of our 


only. 
: 8. ‘That ye on education of a. he 
tate, who © wrong or neglect of parents | 
are excited fom the be: 
school system, is demanded by the highest interests 
of the aes : 
unin no dang hi: Y psinateien = t 
ing no di shing or po! to 
sensi iets sola i cosas aa 
ay ility for election, we as the 
aerem of duty of all rohibtioniste to unite zeal- 
ously in support-of every ticket nominated by the 
Prohibition party, for the reason that it re 
great principles, the success of which is 
important than that of men. ; 
7. That we warn Prohibitionists against the suici- 
dal policy of adopting candidates from other 
tickets who are not identified with the Prohil 
ty, merely because Ls, cin men of eae ges 
abits and professions, while their efforts and influ- 
ence are given to parties which are in league with 
she Danes interest, and who thus p: oppose 
ibition. 
a That in closely-contested elections good faith 
requires, and it is ‘es ly incumbent on Prohibi- 
tionists, to stand by their own candidates and not 
sacrifice them to either of the other contestants. 
That thus only will the power of the ion be 
seen verti roe Hd he sincere an owen 
ose of its members becomes manifest, the people 
Mi have confidence in them, and they in each 
other; that perseverance in this policy will soon 
compel a majority of the voters to support the can- 
pec 5 Bal Betas! party, while aonrer ae 
icy will inevitably defeat, an: metediy 
PO. hat we urge the duty of Prohibitionists 
throughout the State, without delay, to form 
hibition clubs in every city and township; to thor- 
oughly organize the party by the appolntanens of 
district, county, city, and township committees; and 
to nominate and sustain without compromise at the 
lis, full tickets of the best and most reliable mem- 
ers of the Prohibition party at every election, when 
an office in 


party lines are drawn, for every civil 
he gift of the people. 


10. That to this end we urge Prohibitionists im- 
mediately to issue calls for Prohibition conventions, 
to be held as early as practicable in peat Bay ad 
district of the State, to nominate yA ed can- 
didates of the Prohibition party for the Constitu- 
tional Convention, avoiding all entangling alliances 
with other parties, and standing firmly by the Pro- 
hibition cause, : 

11, That, if the effort to incorporate such a pro- 
hibitory section in the constitution should not be 
successful, we are in favor of the submission of such 
section as an amendment, to the se; vote of the 
people in the form on their ballots, of the words, 

‘Prohibition Yes,” or Prohibition No; and in 
case of such submission, the schedule therefor to 
provide that if approved by a majority of the elec- 
tors of the State voting thereon, such prohibit 
section shall take effect in all the State, but if not so 
ratified, it shall take effect and be in force in every 
county, city, township, and ward, wherein a major- 
ity of the electors then voti shall have vote in 
favor thereof, and shall be enforced there by similar 
legislation ; and thereafter, on petition to the Legis- 
lature, by a aw wig of the qualified electors of any 
county, township, city, or ward, where it has not 
been ‘so ratified, the said prohibitory section shall 
again, and as often‘as so petitioned for, be submitted 
to the electors thereof, and if approved by a he 
ty of those then and there voting thereon, 

‘om the time when so ratified, in like manner, take 
effect and be enforced therein. 

12, That we also favor the adoption by the Con- 
stitutional Convention of the provision in that ar- 
ticle of the constitution defining the elective fran- 
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chise that every citizen of the United States, of the 
age of twenty-one years, without distinction of sex, 
who shall have been a resident of the State one year 
next preceding the election, and of the county, town- 
ship, or ward in which he or she resides, such time 
as may be provided by law, shall have'the qualifica- 
tion of an elector and be entitled to vote at all elec- 
tions; but if the convention should refuse to adopt 
such a provision, and, on the contrary, should insert 
words excepting and disq: the women of 
this State from the exercise of this right of suffrage, 
then we favor the submission of that provision as an 
amendment to the constitution, to the separate vote 
of ee People, in a form one ae of the 
wo “Impartial Suffrage, Yes,” or mpartial 
Suffrag , No;” and in that case of such submission 
the schedule thereof shall provide that if approved 
by a majority of the electors of the State, votin 
thereon, the same shall control the qualification o 
electors at all elections in the State; but if not so 
ratified, then the same shall take effect and control 
the qualification of electors at all local elections in 
every county, township, city, or incorporated village 
and ward, wherein a majority of the electors so vot- 
shall have voted in favor of said amendment; 
and thereafter, on petition to the slature by a 
prairie of the qualified electors of any county, 
township, city, or ward, where said amendment has 
not been’so ratified, the same shall again and as 
often as so petitioned for, be submitted to the elec- 
tors thereof, and if approved by a majority of those 
then and there voting thereon, shall from the time 
80 ratified, in like manner tuke effect and control the 
qualifications of electors at all local elections therein. 


The Republican State Convention was held 
at Columbus, May 21st. It was presided over 
by Hon. James Monroe. The following nomina- 
tions were made: For Governor, E. F. Noyes, 
of Hamilton County; Lieutenant-Governor, 
Alphonso Hart, of Portage County; Supreme 
Jugs, long term, William White, of Olarke 
County; Supreme Judge, short term, Walter 
F. Stone, of Erie County ; Attorney-General, 
John Little, of Greene County; Treasurer of 
State, Isaac Welsh, of Belmont County; Con- 
troller of the Treasury, W. T. Wilson, of Port- 
age County ; Board of Public Works, Philip V. 

erzing, of Auglaize County. Most of these 
were renominations of those already in office. 
The following platform was adopted : 

The Republican of Ohio, by its delegates. 
pe ene a pay . -” 

Resolve, 1. That the principles of the party, as 
heretofore expressed in its conventions, are re- 

ed, and it is declared that events have proved 
that their practical enforcement is essential to the 
welfare of the country, and the maintenance of the 
interests, rights, and iberties of the people. 

2. That we reaffirm our confidence in our Presi- 
dent, Ulysses 8, Grant, and in the wisdom, integ- 
ea success of the administration of his high 


office. 

8. That there should be rigid economy in the 
State and national administrations, and that taxes 
should be continued to be reduced in both as rap- 
idly as consistent with good government, the main- 
tenance of the public credit, and the certain extin- 
guishment of the State and national debts, 

4, That the public lands belong to the Ip le, and 
should be sacredly reserved for homes o' ual set- 
tlers, and we pore against all further grants 
of these lands to corporations. 

5. That adequate | pe picoxeg should be made by law 
for the protection of persons eé' in mining and 
other hazardous forms of labor. 

6. That the producing, commercial, and industrial 
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interests of the country should have the best and 
cheapest modes of ym ar possible, and while 
capital invested in such means of transit, whether 
by railroad or otherwise, should be permitted tlre 
right of a reasonable remuneration, all abuses in 
their managemant, excessive rates, oppressive dis- 
criminations against localities, persons, or interests 
should be corrected by law, and the people protected 
from such wrongs, and all improper and arbitrary 
use of the growing power of eaiirvada and other 
corporations. 
7. That we heartily applaud the active measures 
of the late Congress in ferreting out and exposing 
corruption, and we have seen with profound regret, 
in the developments made thereby, evidences of po- 
litical and official corruption and the abuse of re- 
— positions wi men of all political parties to 
rther personal ends, and we demand pure official 
conduct, and the punishment of unfaithful public 
men who, having betrayed the confidence freely ex- 
tended to them, shall not, by any partisanship of 
ours, be shielded from the disgrace of their acts ; 
and we denounce all Credit Mobilier transactions, 
whatever be their form. 

8. That when retrenchment is required to lighten 
the burdens of taxation, and to continue the reduc- 
tion of the public debt, the increase of salaries is 
unwise ; that we condemn, without reserve, the vot- 
ing for or receiving i pay forservices ly 
rendered ; and we demand that the provisions of the 
late act of Congress, by which salaries were increased, 
shall be promptly and unconditionally repealed. 

9. That we cordially welcome to our shores the 
oppressed of all countries, and, remembering with 

easure that at citizens have’ always proved 

oyal to the flag of the republic, we favor such modi- 
fication of the tion laws as will materially 
shorten the time of probation before voting. 


On the 16th of June a new departure in 
politics was taken by the Democratic Conven- 
tion in Allen County, passing resolutions de- 
elaring that corruption in political parties had 
become chronic, and that ‘ both political par- 
ties have demonstrated that they are powerless 
to check or control the existing tendency tow- 
ard the utter demoralization of the politics of 
the country.” An invitation was given to the 
people of Ohio, without regard to past politi- 
cal associations, to meet at Columbus in mass 
convention on the 30th day of July, to take 
such action as the exigencies of the time de- 
mand. In — to that invitation, a con- 
vention was held in. Columbus, July 380th, 
which was participated in by Democrats and 
Liberals. Hon. T. E. Cunningham, of Allen 
County, called the convention to order, and 
George E, Pugh presided over the temporary 
organization. Norton S. Townshend, of Lo- 
rain Oounty, was chosen president of the 
convention. A ticket was put in nomination, 
as follows: Governor, Isaac O. Collins (Dem- 
ocrat), of Cincinnati; Lieutenant-Governor, 
A. Saunders Piatt (Liberal), of Logan County; 
Attorney-General, Seraphim Myers (Liberal), 
of Stark County; Judges of the Supreme 
Court, P. B. Ewing (Democrat), of Fairfield 
County, long term; D. O. Loudon (Democrat), 
of Brown, short term; Board of Public Works, 
James McBeth (Democrat), of Allen County; 
Treasurer of State, Jonathan Harshman (Dem- 
ocrat), of Montgomery County; Controller 
of the Treasury, O. P, L. Butler\(Liberal), of 
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Franklin County. The following platform of 
principles was adopted : 


Reoloed, 1. That we declare against the infallibil- 
ity of party, and that when the caucus or the con- 
vention fails to present dt candidates for office, it is 
the high privilege, as well as the bounden duty of 
all good citizens, to withhold their votes from such 
candidates, and, regardless of party affiliations, to 
support the best men presented for official position. 

? That both the Republican and the Democratic 
parties have outlived the issues in which they had 
their origin, and have outlived their usefulness, and 
a new organization of parties is demanded in the in- 
terests of the public welfare. : 

8. That the Republican party, having control of 
both branches of Congress and of the Executive De- 
saan is directly responsible for the legislation 

nown as the salary grab, for the squandering of the 
public lands in grants to private corporations, for the 
release of railroads from their just obligations to the 
Government, and other manifestatians of corruption, 
as developed by the Credit Mobilier and other inves- 
tigations ; and that those members of the Democratic 
party who have aided or acquiesced in such legisla- 
tion equally deserve public condemnation. 

4. That we believe that the fundamental purpose 
of government is the protection of persons and prop- 
erty, and not the meddling with any regulation of 
the business industry or consciences of its citizens, 
nor the assumption of such works by Federal, State. 
or municipal governments, as may safely, and should 
properly, be left to individual enterprise, 

5. That as corruption can be successfully combated 
only by the removal or amt temptations, we 
are in favor of a resumption of the functions now 
exercised by the Gover t, anda t sad 
inution of qnqus bureaus and officials, believ- 
ing, as we do, that a continually increasing army of 
Federal officers is an evil increasing in danger as the 
country grows, 

6. t apa of subsidies in bonds or money. 
and of special privileges and exemptions to national 
banks and other great moneyed corporations, and 
all fostering of monopolies at the expense of the 
whole people, are unjust and oppressive. 

7. That the practice of electing stockholders and 
officers of national banks to seats in Congress, 
whereby the great gains of continued irredeemable 
Paper money are secured to those institutions by the 
Votes of interested parties, is a national scandal, 
which deserves the condemnation of every good citi- 
zon, and ought to be prevented by proper legislation. 

8. That we insist upon a strict adherence by the 
General Government to the constitutional limitations 
of its power, and we demarfd home government in 
all local affairs, 

9%. We believe that the business of the Govern- 
ment should be transacted upon the same principles 
that regulate the business of private individuals, 
We beliove, therefore, that the appointment of sub- 
ordinate officers should depend upon those qualifica- 
tions, and that their terms should depend upon their 
fitness and efficiency, and in this res a return to 
the practice of the early days of the republic is 
highly desirable and necessary. 

10, That duties on importa, as re as such duties 
are necessary, should be imposed for purposes of 
revenue only, and not for the purpose of benefiting 
or enriching private individuals or companies, or fa- 
voring particular branches of industry at the expense 
of the whole Lar og 

11. That it is the duty of the Government to repeal 
all laws that favor capftal to the prejudice of labor, 


The Democratic State Convention was held 
at Columbus, Agee 6th, and was presided 
over by General William H. Ball, of Muskin- 
gam County. The nominations were: For 
Governor, William Allen, of Ross County; 
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Lieutenant-Governor, Barnabas Burns, of 
Richland County; Supreme Judge, long term, 
H. ©. Whitman, of Hamilton County; Pg vaad 
Judge, short term, O. H. Seribner, of Lucas 
County; Attorney-General, M. A. Do erty, 
of Fairfield County ; Treasurer of State, € 
Weimer, of Summit County; Controller of the 
ury, J. K. Newcomer, of Marion County ; 
Board of Public Works, Cbris, Schenck, of 
on County; The platform adopted was as 
‘ollows: . 


Resolved, 1. That the Democratic party secks to 
revive no dead issues, but stands by its principles, 
which are suited to all times and circumstances. 

It supports the Federal Government in all its con- 
pie authority, and opposes nullification and 
secession. 

It defends the reserved rights of the States and of 
the people, and opposes the centralization that would 
impair or destroy them. . 

n order to maintain and preserve these rights, it 
insists upon a strict construction of the Federal Con- 
stitution, 

It resists all attempts of one department of the 
Government to prety) destroy the constitutional 

ights or Saclereooeice of the other departments. 

t opposes all interference by law with the private 
affairs or business of men, not ag oy by the pub- 
lic peace or safety, and advocates gpd di- 
vidual liberty consistent with public order. : 

It believes in the eenly of the people for self- 
government, and opposes all property q cations 
fi conanons to the right of suffrage or eligibility to 

old office. < 

It favors liberal laws for the naturalization of for= 
eigners 


t insists upon equal and exact justice to all men. 

It cppents all monopolies and denies that it is 
within the province of Government to legislate for 
the benefit of particular classes at the expense and 
to the detriment of the rest of the community, 

It therefore opposes a system by which a 
sig of the protit-producing wealth of the coun 

exempted from taxation, and demands that all 
constitutional means shall be used to remedy this 


justice, 
inj insists that our tariff laws should be framed 
with a view to revenue, and not to tax the commu- 
a for the benefit of particuler industries, 


t izes the evils of an irredeemable currency, 
but insists that in a return to 8 sera ments care 
shall be taken not to seriously distur e business 
of the country, or unjustly injure the debtor class, 

It appreciates the benefits conferred by railroads, 
but opposes all combinations of railroad companies 
to prevent competition, and thus enhance the cost 
of transportation. 

It opposes all laws that give to capital any advan- 


tage over labor. 
t requires honesty and wer pis, 4 in every depart- 
ment of Government, Federal or State, and it con- 


demns corruption, whoever may be the guilty parties, 

It is in its very nature, and as a necessary result 
of its principles, a party of progress and supports 
all measures of reform or improvement that are sanc- 
tioned by justice and commended by sound, practi- 

Wisdom, 

Resolved, 2. That the wealth of » country is the 
product of its labor, and the best use of capital is 
that which gives employment and liberal wages to 
the producing classes. “Hence, every just measure 
that tends to protect them from be < mage to im- 
prove their condition and dignify their calling, de- 
serves and receives our sympathy and sup ort, and 
that we cordially ree 1 the vative reso- 
lutions adopted at the recent National Labor Con- 
gree at Cleveland, favoring arbitration and codpera- 

on, 
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"ne games 3. arate h spree oo mgpreia 
e majority of +t! erican pee agric 
ites Inve never demanded of Government, State 
or Federal, any special privilege ; have never infested 
the halls of Con; or of Legislatures with lobby- 
ists and rings; but, on the contrary, have suffered 
under diseriminating and laws, until forbear- 
ance has ceased to be a virtue. We hereby pledge 
our sincere and honest efforts to obtain them a re- 

dress of grievances and equal and exact justice. 

Resol 4, That the public lands should be 

reserved for settlers who will dwell 

upon and cultivate them, and that we will continue to 

* denounce and , a8 we have always denounced 

and val gifts of such lands by the Govern- 
incorporated companies. 

Resolved, 5. That the greatest r to free insti- 
tutions is the wide eeeeting pore ion that threat- 
ens the utter destruction of public virtue. When 
Credit Mobilier frauds pass unpunished ; when those 
engaged in them are elev: to high official posi- 
pre when seats in the Federal Senate are noto- 


purchased; when vast sums of money are 
onereEy. employed in elections; when an 
army of office-ho with the sanction of the Gov- 


ernment, use their influence to control elec- 
tions ; when bribery of custom-houee officials is an 
established sage ; — os ge ster ede a 
cipients of money al riated for 

Te dedi shed. cmslal defiotions are of sack fre: 
quent occurrence as scarcely te excite attention; 
when p ons relieve defaulters from 


mental punishment, and presidential nts 
ment, an idential a) 

reward Credit Mobilier and salary H Con- 

a ; and when a congressional in’ 

s generally a whitew: affair, it is not nge 


that men begin to lose ence in free institutions. 
and that the fame of the great republic is tarnished 
throughout vilized wo 'o remedy these 
evils we insist that the receipts and e: of 
Government shall bediminiahed ; that its 

shall be curtailed, and all useless offices abolished ; 


awaes ‘im clostions’ abel bo 1 roualy panlshed ¢ 
ion ons 3 
and that public virtue shall be upheld and the want 
Of it condemned, by the united voice of the people. 


y 
a of Coren reg tonal ary 
salaries, as 
un; and w Y snd demand its immediate 
and unconditional And we denounce every 
member of Congress, whether Republican or Demo- 
erat, who supported the law, or received and retained 
the money procured thereby. And we especially de- 
Jufluonce of his high, 3 co. bie berber Bog | 
‘or its passage, 
whoee official signature made it a law. 

Resolved, 7. the act of the President, in set- 
ting up, by the bayonet, a government in Louisiana, 
not chosen by her people, and having no title what- 
ever to rule over them, was a fi t violation of her 
rights and of the Federal Co’ ion. 

Resolved, 8. That every de ent of the Gov- 
ernment being in the hands of the blican party, 
they are justly responsible for the evils and wrongs 
in Tagistation and administration of which the coun- 
try complains. 

, 9. That under the time-honored Democrat- 
ic banner, with this declaration of principles inscribed 
on its folds, we in the conflict, and we ear- 
nestly a to patriotic men of every class, without 
— party names or past differences, to unite 
with us, on terms of perfect equality, in the s' le 
to rescue the Government from the hands of dis- 
honest men, and redeem it from the flood of corrup- 
tion which threatens its ruin. 


The election was held October 14th, and re- 
sulted in the choice of the Democratic candi- 
date, William Allen, as Governor, and the Re- 
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Faldions candidates for all the other offices, 
e official count was as follows: 


Governor. 
William Allen, Democrat.. ». 214,654 
E. F. Noyes, blican.. +» 213,837 
G. T. Stewa ibition «+ 10,278 
Isaac Collins, Fusion..........-.+-+0+0+++ 10,109 


Lieutenant- Governor. 


Alphonso FH: Republican. 
ante Beate, Democrat . 
W. H. Foster, Probibition.. 
A. 8. Piatt, Fusion 


, Fusion ...... 


Judge Supreme Court (to fil Vacancy). 


usion.. 


The total yote on Governor was 448,878, 
being a falling off from the vote on Secretary 
of State the previous year of 70,777. The Re- 
publican falling-off was 51,993, the Democratic 
87,126. The Prohibition vote increased 8,238, 
or was more than qnintupled, drawing mostly 
from the Republicans, while the Fusion vote 
was chiefly from the Democratic strength of 
the preceding year. 

At the same election a Legislature was cho- 
sen, the Democrats obtaining a majority in 
both branches. The struggle on the legisla- 
tive candidates was very much confused by 
local issues, combined with the fact of four 
independent State tickets being in the field. 
Several successful candidates ran as indepen- 
dent, and in some counties the tickets were al- 
most inextricably mixed. The general com- 
py of the result may be thus stated: 

enate—Democrats, 21; Republicans, 14; In- 
cependens 1, _House—Demoerats, 57; Re- 
publicans, 45; Independents, 8. 

The fiscal year of the State government 
closes on the 15th of November. The fol- 
lowing is a summary of the financial con- 
dition of the State at the close of the fiscal 
year 1878: 


979,484 27 
$8,211,062 10 


Of the amount outstanding on the 15th of 
November, the sum of $64,215 had ceased to 
draw interest, the holders having been notified 
to surrender their stock for redemption, so 
that the interest-bearing funded debt of the 
State is $8,146,847. The funded debt is di- 
vided as follows: 


Foreign d le in New York City... $8,209,397 10 
Pee eee eatia in Columbus a 1,665 00 


The local indebtedness of the State on Sep- 
tember 1, 1873, was as follows: 


for separate aoe ORT 401,510 1 
Net debt of cities (first — second class).. 14,527,108 4 


ize wold av = 


yey 10 
033,128 32 


seneeeeeeerercsssesones 


Aggregate debts in the State.......... 


The local indebtedness in this statement is 
reckoned to September 1, 1878, and the State 
debt to November 15, 1873, 

During the year, the State debt had been 
reduced $372,484.27, but the local indebted- 
ness had increased $2,442,575.35, 


$447,588 84 


Total amount of funds in the Treasury for 


WG VOB whan os oc sivissonsdacsspesdine talks $6,814,817 50 
The disbarsemen transfers 

Suskag te your, hive Ween ee 6,684,781 08 
Balance in the Treasury, November 15, 1878, $129,586 42 


The valuations of the property of the S 
ne to the duplicate of 1878, aaaee 
‘ollows: : 


6,366,778 66 


Freel catate tn cities, towns, and villages, $342,948,200 00 
Real estate not in cities, towns, etc,.... 698,815,731 00 
Chattel property.........000.s.csseeevee 525,510,708 00 


Total taxable valuation for 1873... $1,567,274,689 00 
Increase from 1872 in 
valuation ee 


and villages, of 663,018 00 


‘Total increase over valuation of 1872... $42,951,621 00 


42 811; railroad companies, 52; 
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The taxes levied in 1872 and receivable in 


1873, were: 
teh , cities, 
Delinguencies and forfei ws 
ROR, ono. 0sree? oeanoussgnencbenbae ++ $23,810,971 97 


The taxes levied in 1873 and receivable in 
1874 were as follows: 


For State purposes. .......4+.+seeseseresee 2B 
Fer. counts lies vilage, ies-00 Bisse i 
SIREN in'ore dina bo 0's G02 <n CRE? GEE $26,474,459 98 


bleve ory of a par nine charters 
an under the - 
fon laws for-the year ending November 95 
1873, shows the number ety to be 45 
with a net amount of authorized capital of 
Seclring-conponien,€2 walircel-eempenenil 
companies, com, 
sre ralroad coma 67 buil ene loan 
associations, 89 mining companies, 21 savings 
and loan banks, 20 printing and publishin 
companies, 20 mutual benefit associations, an 


8 14 associations for building hotels and tene- 


ment-houses. The total number of charters 
issued since the adoption of the constitution in 
1851 was 4,069, with an authorized capital 
stock of $875,119,618. The county auditors 
report the following number of corporations 
d business in the State under general and 


al charters: Manufacturing compani 
B11; nilding sow 


loan associations 211; mining companies, 37; 
turnpike Soempantes, 165; street mo, com- 
panies, 25; insurance companies, 61; hotel 
companies, 3; printing and publishing com- 
panies, 26; gas companies, 49; transportation 
companies, 8; plank-road companies 13 ; bridge 
companies, 12; telegraph companies, 3; hy- 
b> c era 53. esrieas and loan oe - 
“ee ; miscellaneous corporations, 
155. Total, 1,148. 
The statistics of the agricultural products of 
the State for each year are collected by the 
township assessors in the following spring. 
The sa te oan of 1872 as shown by the as- 
sessors’ returns were as follows: 
roduced, B00 664; a caiels ME 
produ ,087,664; aver: acre, 11.22. 
Oorn—Acres, 2,520,258 i erbala 1038,0538,- 
284; average, 40.89. 
Oats—Acres, 971,494; bushels, 25,825,742 ; 
average, 26.58, 
Barley—Acres, 72,483; bushels, 1,528,266 ; 
average, 21.08. 
ares tines, 25,166; bushels; 295,848 ; av- 


11.75, 

"_Dusbeibeotooheah: 84,882; bushels 266,807 ; 
average, 7.65. 

Potatoes—Acres, goo gy bushels, 7,832,297. 

The total average of the grain and potato 
crops of 1872 is less than that of 1871 by 252,- 
616 acres; and the total production of 1872 
7,746,097 bushels less than in 1871. 

Sweet Potatoes—Acres, 3,026 ; bushels, 215,- 
028; average, 71. 
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Hay—aAcres, 1,322,387; tons, 1,270,779; 
average, .96. 

Clover Hay and Seed—Acres, 549,557; tons 
hay, 493,171; bushels 308,903; acres 
ploughed under for manure, 51,552. 

Flar—Acres, 72,078 ; bushels seed, 457,379 ; 
pounds fibre, 9,060,588. 

Tobacco— Acres, 46,227 pounds, 34,900,996 ; 
average, 755. 

Butter and Cheese—Pounds butter, 45,413,- 
066; pounds cheese, 34,403,857. 

.  Sorghum—Acres, 12,932; pounds sugar, 
34,599; gallons molasses, 968,130; average 
gallons per acre, 74.86. 

Maple Sugar and Pounds sugar, 
2,690,011; gallons syrup, 356,320. ’ 

Pasturage—Number of acres reported in 
pasture in Ohio, in 1872, is 4,418,268, being 
an increase over 1871 of 175,872 acres. 

Uncultivated Lands—The number of acres 
of uncultivated lands in Ohio, in 1872, was 
5,538,865, being a decrease from 1871 of 110,- 
256 acres. 

Grapes and Wine—Acres planted in 1872, 
941; acres in vineyard 15,111; pounds of 
grapes gathered 10,016,427; gallons of wine 
pressed 425,923. This was about half the prod- 
uct of 1871. The cultivation of the Catawba 
grape is found to be unprofitable, especially in 
the southern of the State, on account of 
its liability to mildew and rot, and hence it is 
being abandoned, and other hardy varieties are 
taking its place. More than three-fifths of the 
product of 1872 was gathered in the four lake 
shore counties of Cuyahoga, Lorain, Erie, and 
Ottawa. 

Orchard?—The acres in orchards in 1872 
were 391,550; bushels of apples produced 21,- 
632,475; bushels peaches, 405,619; bushels 
pears, 153,968. 

Live-Stock—The number and value of ani- 
mals re in 1873 were: Horses, 724,602 ; 
value $47,212,499; average value 65.16. Mules, 
23,738; value $1,702,929; average value, 
$71.74, Cattle, 1,765,331; value, $29,449,- 
948; average value, $16.68. Sheep, 4,596,864; 
value $11,710,407; average value, $2.55. Hogs, 
rps ed value, $6,726,597; average value, 

23 


Wool—The wool-clip of 1872 is returned at 


17,536,209 pounds, which is 1,896,878 pounds 
more than in 1871. 
Dogs and Sheep-killing—The township as- 


sessors report 183,403 dogs in the State. The 
number of sheep killed and injured by dogs 
was reported as follows: Killed, 34,162, value, 
$115,388; maimed, 22,525; estimate of injury, 
$45,453 ; total loss, $160,841. 

Coal—The coal area of Ohio equals that of 
Great Britain, and is six times greater than 
that of France, Prussia or Austria, and about 
four times greater than that of Spain, which 
has a greater extent of coal territory than any 
other nation on the continent. The coal area 
of the State is 6,500,000 acres. The average 
aggregate thickness of the available seams is 
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20 feet. (The State geologists say this is a low 
estimate.) There are twenty-seven cubic feet 
to the ton. This gives 209,733,333,340 tons 
for the State. At the rate the mines of the 
States now yield, this amount would not be 
exhausted in 51,200 years, or would stand the 
present draft on all the mines in the United 
States for 4,560 years; or, with a yearly prod- 
uct equal to that of the mines of Great Brit- 
ain, it would last 1,600 years. The coals of 
Ohio are especially valuable in being easily 
reached, in seams of convenient thickness for 
mining, and in being in proximity to large beds 
of iron-ore. Ohio coals are all bituminous, and 
are divided by the State geologists into three 
classes; first, furnace-coal; second, cooking- 
coal; third, cannel-coal. The first variety has 
the largest er cent. of fixed carbon, and is 
best adapted to the manufacture of iron from 
ore, e used for this purpose in the raw 
state. Half the iron made in the State is made 
from this variety. Several coal-seams, ex- 
tending over large sections, including the great 
seam in Athens and Perry Counties, also the 
lowest stratum, which, at the ee of its 
northern outcrop, is called Brier coal, are 
of this valuable open-burning variety. The 
second class requires coking before being used 
in the blast-furnace, because of its tendency 
to cement when heated. It has a resinous lus- 
tre, and breaks into trapezoidal blocks. Can- 
nel-coal is very compact, forms an excellent 
fuel for ordinary purposes, and yields a large 
quantity of superior illuminating gas. It re- 
sembles a dark shale, and. contains a large 
quantity of bitumen. The amount of coal 
mined in the State in 1872 is returned by the 
assessors at 110,488,754 bushels, but this is 
known to be far below the actual production. 
Iron.—The amount of iron-ore mined in the 
State in 1872 is reported at 336,758 toms, em- 
ploying 2,288 miners. From the native prod- 
uct and ores imported from Lake Superior 
and the lower lakes there was manufactured 
in 1872 pig-iron to the amount of 426,626 tons. 
The returns of manufactures of iron, made by 
the assessors, were so notoriously incorrect 
that it is useless to give them. - 
Banks.—The number of national banks or- 
Laer in Ohio, as reported November 1, 1878, 
180; closed and closing 12; in operation, 
168; capital paid in of banks in operation, 
$28,883,000; circulation, $23,201,655; bonds 
on deposit, $26,127,750; circulation issued, 
$31,572,610; circulation redeemed, $7,948,- 
240; circulation outstanding, $23,624,870. 
Railroads.—The reports made by the several 
railroad companies in Ohio to the Commission- 
er of Railroads and Telegraphs, for the year 
ending June 80, 1878, shows as follows: In- 
crease of mileage in the year, 876 miles; ex-, 
cess of increase over that of previous year, 
46 miles; length of main lines and branches, 
4,162.9 miles; sidings and other tracks in the 
State, 1,044.18 miles; capital stock paid in, 
$188,931,618.34; funded and other debt, $140,- 
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248,445.78; number of rs carried, 13,- 
885,688; tons of freight ae 26,589,562 ; 

earnings on 38,678.53 miles 0; 
$38 175,382.39 ; net earnings, $10,873,448.22. 

The railroad mo es recorded in the sev- 
eral counties, amounting to $201,487,240.83, 
are liens upon the entire length of the respec- 
tive roads; whereas the amount of fanded 
and other debt, $140,248,445.78, is the aggre- 
gate proportion of indebtedness, according to 
~~ mileage of the roads within the State of 
Ohio. 

Canals,—There are 658 miles of canals prop- 
er, 91 miles of the Muskingum slackwater 
Emaeorenets 86 miles of feeders and side-cuts, 
and 11 miles of reservoirs in Ohio, making a 
total of 796 miles, all navigable, with 306 lift 
and 10 guard locks, The first canal was com- 
menced in 1825, and the last one completed in 
1842. The total cost, $14,688,666.97, being 
an average cost per mile of $18,458.09. 

County Bui ings ete.—The number of 
county buildings in the State, erected prior to 
July 1, 1872, is as far as reported, 251; value 
of same, $6,751,200. County buildings erected 
avg to July 1, 1872, is as far as reported, 

1; value of same, $6,751,200. County build- 
ings erected within the year ending June 80, 
1873, 21; value of same, $418,300. Number 
of buildings destroyed by fire, flood, etc., 613; 
yalue of same, $831,887. Average value of 
county buildings erected the last year, $19,919; 
ay value of buildings destroyed the last 
year, $1,356. 

New Structures.—The reports of new build- 
ings are made by the county anditors, The 
reports for the year ending April 80, 1878, 
compared with those for the years 1871 an 
1872, show an increase in the number of new 
structures, of 2,754, and in their cost, of $1,- 


467,449, 

Leases, and Mortgages.—Number of 
deeds recorded in 1878, 82,161; number of 
leases, 2,576; number of mortgages recorded, 
46,990 ; amount of money secured by mort- 
Gages, $64,141,430.54; number of mortgages, 
other than railroad mortgages, canceled, 28,- 
174; amount of money released by same, $30,- 
981,690.77. 

Pauperiom and Crime.—Paupers ae 
by counties, 5,959; persons supported the 
State in insane asylums, 857 ; to reform schools, 
188; total, 1,046. Number of persons prose- 
cuted in the year ending July 1, 1872, 2,408. 
This shows a decrease of 277 as com 
fa 1872, and of sh pos ey with 1871. 
ndictments were pending against 469 persons, 
eis 1, 1872, for crimes nation the 
aod during the year following, indictments 
were found against 1,009 persons for this class 
of crimes, See | a total of 1,469 eases. Of 
“these cases, 1, were disposed of, and 481 
are still pending. There were under indict- 
ment for murder in the first degree, July 1, 
1872, 11 B gpg for murder in the second 
degree, 22; and for manslaughter, 20, Dur- 


perated, the first degree ; against 22 for murder 
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the year ending July 1, 1878, indictments 
os Soy Rib against 27 peré murder in 
e 


crime in the year 4s, tissefore, 184, Of thes 
indictments are still pending against 48, an 
o! 


25.. 4 
Social and Vital Statistics,—The statistics 


divorces to m in 1878 is 1 to 23. The 
ratio of divorces to each specific cause to total 
number of marriages is as follows: adultery 
of husband, 1 to 210; do. of wife, 1 to 190; ab- 
sence and neglect of husband, 1 to 74; do. of 
wife, 1 to 171; cruelty of husband, 1 to 166; 
do. of wife, 1 to 1,764; drunkenness of hus- 
band, 1 to 210; do. of wife, 1 to 8,807; fraud 
of husband, 1 to 4,410; do. of wife, 1 to 4,- 
410; miscellaneous causes by husband, 1 to 
1,102; and do. by wife, 1 to 4,410, 

Naturalization.—The number of persons 
naturalized in Ohio (in 87 counties reported), 
in the iat endi arch 81, 1873, is 7,171, 
of which number 8,486 were from Germany. 
ue from Ireland, and 994 from England and 

es, 

Civil Judgments.—Number rendered, 1878, 
15,013; amount of money adjudged due, $8,- 
oa ; average amount of each judgment, 

4.12, 

Education.—The following is a summary of 
the school statistics of Ohio for the year end- 
ing Au 81, 1878: Primary schools, 14,198; 
high-schools, 850; teachers in primary schools, 
21,401; teachers in high-schools, 498; schol- 
ars enrolled in primary schools, 682,840; schol- 
ars enrolled in high-schools, 21,678; amount 

aid teachers in primary schools, $8,950,565 ; 
n high-schools, $355,171 ; paid for sites and 
buildings, $1,487,655.94; paid for fuel and 
other contingent expenses, $1,097,989.28 
paid on bonds and interest, $590,594.88; total 
amount paid, $7,431,975.60; total enumera- 
tion of youth, six to twenty-one years of age, 
991,708; number of universities and colleges, 
pre ; Page of academies, normal schools, 
ete., 44. 

The following account of the Governors of 
Ohio, from the organization of the first civil 
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government in the Northwest Territory, of 
which the State of Ohio was a part, until the 
year 1873, is compiled from the report pre- 
sented to the General Assembly by the Secre- 
tary of State, the data for which were obtained 
with much difficulty owing to the lack of offi- 
cial records of the early part of the history of 
the Territory and State: 

Arthur St. Clair, of Pennsylvania, was Gov- 
ernor of the Northwest Territory, of which 
Ohio was a part, from July 13, 1788, when the 
first civil government was established in the 
Territory, until about the close of the year 
1802, when he was removed by the President. 

Oharles W. Byrd, of Hamilton County, was 
Secretary of the Territory under Governor St, 
Clair, and was acting Governor of the Terri- 
tory until March 8, 1803. 

Edward Tiffin, of Ross County, was Govyern- 
or of the State from March 3, 1803, to March 
4, 1807, when he resigned to accept the office 
of United States Senator. 

Thomas Kirker, became acting Governor on 
Tiffin’s reignation, by virtue of his office as 
Speaker of the Senate. Return Jonathan 

eigs was elected Governor on the second 
Tuesday of October, 1806, over Nathaniel 
Massie, who contested the election of Meigs on 
the ground that “he had not been a resident 
of this State for four years next preceding the 
election, as required by the constitution,” and 
the General Assembly, in joint convention, de- 
cided that he was not eligible. The office was 
not given to Massie, nor does it appear, from 
the records, that he claimed it, but Thomas 
Kirker, acting Governor, continued to dis- 
charge the duties of the office until December 
12, 1808, when Samuel Huntington was inau- 
eek he having been elected on the second 

nesday of October in that year. 

Samuel Huntington, of Trumbull County, 
was Governor from December 12, 1808, to 
December 8, 1810. 

Return Jonathan Meigs, of Washington 
County, was Governor from December 8, 1810, 
to March 25, 1814, when he resigned to accept 
oe office of Postmaster-General of the United 

tates. 


Othniel Looker, of Hamilton County, who 
was Speaker of the Senate, became actin 
Governor April 14, 1814, and served unti 
December 8, 1814. 

Thomas Worthington, of Ross County, was 
Governor from December 8, 1814, to Decem- 
ber 14, 1818. 

Ethan Allen Bro of Hamilton County, 
was Governor from mber 14, 1818, to 
January 4, 1822, when he resigned to accept 
the office of United States Senator. 

Allen Trimble, of Highland County, became 
acting Governor as Speaker of the Senate, 
January 7, 1822, and served until December 
28, 1822, 

Jeremiah Morrow, of Warren County, was 
Governor from December 28, 1822, to - 
ber 19, 1826. 
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Allen Trimble, of Highland County, was 
Governor from December 19, 1826, to Decem- 
ber 18, 1830. 

Duncan McArthur, of Ross County, was 
Governor from December 18, 1830, to Decem- 
ber 7, 1882, 

Robert Lucas, of Pike County, was Governor 
from December 7, 1832, to December 13, 1836. 

Joseph Vance, of Champaign County, was 
Governor from December 13, 1836, to Decem- 
ber 13, 1838. 

Wilson Shannon, of Belmont County, was 
Governor from December 13, 1838, to Decem- 
ber 16, 1840. 

Thomas Corwin, of Warren County, was 
Governor from December 16, 1840, to Decem- 
ber 14, 1842. 

Wilson Shannon, of Belmont County, was 
again Governpr from December 14, 1842, to 
— 13, 1844, when he resigned to accept the 
office of minister to Mexico. 

Thomas W. Bartley, of Richland Oonnty, 
Speaker of the Senate, became acting Govern- 
or April 13, 1814, and retained the position 
until December 8, 1844. 

Mordecai Bartley, of Richland County, was 
Governor from December 38, 1844, to Decem- 
ber 12, 1846. ‘ 

William Bebb, of Butler County, was Gov- 
ernor from December 12, 1846, to J anuary 22, 
1849, 

Seabury Ford, of Geauga County, became 
Governor January 22,1849. The result of the 
election in 1848 was not finally determined in 
joint convention of the two Houses of the Gen- 
eral Assembly until January 19, 1849, and the 
inauguration did not take place until the 22d 
of that month. Governor Ford’s term ended 
December 12, 1850. 

Reuben Wood, of Cuyahoga, became Goy- 
ernor December 12, 1850, and resigned Jul 
15, 1853, to accept the office of consul to Val- 
paraiso. 

William Medill, of Fairfield County, who 
was Lieutenant-Governor, became acting Gov- 
ernor July 15, 18538. In October of the same 
year he was elected Governor for the regular 
term commencing on the second Monday in 
Jannary, 1854, and served until January 14, 
1856 ; 


Salmon P. Chase, of Hamilton County, was 
Governor from January 14, 1856, to January 
9, 1860. 

’ William Dennison, of Franklin County, was 
Governor from January 9, 1860, to January 
13, 1862. ; 

David Tod, of Mahoning County, was Goy- 
ernor from January 18, 1862, to January 12, 
1864, 

John Brough, of Cuyahoga County, was 
Governor from January 12, 1864, to August 
29, 1865, when he died. 

Charles Anderson, of Montgomery County, 
Lieutenant-Governor, became acting Governor 
August 29, 1865, and held the position until 
January 9, 1866. 
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Jacob D. Cox, of Trumbull County, was 
Governor from January 9, 1866, to January 
18, 1868. 

utherford B. Hayes, of Hamilton County, 
was Governor from January 13, 1868, to Jan- 


8, 1872. 
ne Edward J. Noyes, of Hamilton County, was 
noghe a= from January 8, 1872, to January 
12, 1874, 

William Allen, of Ross County, was elected 
in October, 1873, to sueceed Governor Noyes. 

A remarkable temperance movement com- 
menced in the closing days of the year at 
Washington Court-House. Dio Lewis was 
lecturing on Christmas Eve on the subject of 
“Woman and her Influ ” and the 
course of the lecture suggested that the wom- 
en make an attempt to suppress the liquor- 
traffic in the town. A meeting of women was 
held next day in the church, when a committee 
of three women, wives of three prominent 
clergymen of the place, read an appeal to the 
liquor-dealers, asking them to abandon the 
traffic. A committee of sixty women was at 
once formed, and these went with the appeal 
to the several drinking-places, where the ap- 
- was read, hymns sung, and B ete of- 
ered. On the third day the prop! etor of the 
saloon first visited closed up his business, and 
gave the stock of liquors to the wonten, who 
rolled the barrels into the street, staved in the 
heads, and set fire to the contents. Other 
liquor-dealers did the same, until in a few days 
eleven out of the thirteen liquor-shops of the 
beens oth closed. 

OLOZAGA, Don Satvsttano, a Spanish 
statesman, born at Logrono, in Old Castile, 
Spain, about 1808 ; died in Enghein, Belgiu 

tember 26, 1878. He received his gener 
legal education: at o, and, having 
been admitted to the bar, commenced practice 
there as an advocate.. Not long after he be- 
came concerned in political intrigues, and in 
1891 he was arrested and imprisoned for taking 
fas in a conspiracy against Ferdinand VII., 
the contrived to escape to France, where 
he remained till the death of the King in 1888. 
Two years later he became a member of the 
Cortes, and was one of the most able mem- 
bers of the opposition to the Isturiz ey 
In 1836 he Ls Ag the ministry of Mendi- 
zabal, and when the insurrectionary move- 
ment of La Granja compelled that minister to 
retire, Olozaga became chief of the monarchi- 
cal opposition. The following year, on his 
motion, the Cortes passed a bill for suppressing 
the monasteries, for electoral reform, and for 
the abolition of ecclesiastical tithes. During 
the struggle between and Narvaez, 
Olozaga fearing the ambition of the former, 
refused to rg the proposition to prosecute 
the latter for his part in the insurrection of 
that year, But, on the accession of 
to power, Olozaga was made ambassador to 
France, a post which he held from 1840 to 
1843. When Espartero had rendered himself 


zaga 
Although Olozaga disp) 
that ances he _ ms to 
position against the 
and the intrigues of Narvaez, who was really 
the most powerful person at Madrid. Dlozans, 
however, repaired secretly to the palace 

induced the Queen to sign a 
dissolution of the Cortes, But he was abandon- 
ed by the Queen and was 0 to 
Portugal, while a proposition was under dis- 
pra inch Cortes to execute him as guilty 
0 

sum 


dictatorship of Narvaez, Olozaga regained a 
— of his popularity. He returned to 
ain in 1847, on the of the 


and 


tation compelled the Queen to sign 
for his recall, and he was permitted to take 
his place in the Cortes at the head of the 
i During the troubles in 1848 he 

was arrested, but soon released, In the revo- 
lution of July, 1854, when the Queen was ob- 
liged to place Espartero at the head of the 
Government as the only means of 
the insurrection, Olozaga attached himself to 
the fortunes of that minister. In the Cortes 
he voted for maintaining the monarchy, keep- 
ing his place, however, among the 
ists. He favored the liberal laws adopted in 
1855, and even united with the extreme Left in 
the discussion of a motion of Figueras in regard 
to titles of nobility, and in the mn to 
censure O'Donnell after the troubles at Sara- 
— The revolution of July, 1856, in which 

"Donnell was successful, again deprived Olo- 
gaza of his influence with the Government. 
After the revolution of 1868, by which Queen 
Isabella was deprived of the e, Olozaga 
warmly favored the new Government. He re- 
turned from Paris to Madrid, where he was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm. Having received the 
appointment of ambassador at Paris, he de- 
parted for his the a He was re- 
appointed in March, 1869, a short resi- 
dence at Madrid. He was a ted to the 
same post for the third time in February, 1871; 
but was elected President of the Chamber 
Deputies at Madrid, by 168 t 110 
on the 4th of April, 1871. He was d 
at the autumn session of the Cortes, and soon 
after returned once more to Paris as ambassa- 
dor, where he remained until his last illness 
coerce him to go to Belgium in the hope 

relief. 

OREGON. The agricultural classes of Ore- 
gon were unusually active during the year. 
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A Farmers’ Convention was held at Salem on 
the 10th of April, and was well attended by 
delegates from all parts of the State. A series 
of resolutions was adopted, advocating meas- 
ures in favor of the agricultural interests of 
the State. On the 24th of September a con- 
vention of the Patrons of Husbandry of Oregon 
and Washington Territory was held at Salem. 
Thirty-nine Oregon and five Washington Ter- 
ritory Granges were represented. The condi- 

_ tion and aim of the order was thus reported 
by the committee on that subject : 


That, notwiths' our order having been but 
recently organised in Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory, we have accomplished much toward the fur- 
therance of our objects and principles, and, from the 
earnestness with which our people are ente into 
the movement, we feel confident that we can and will 
succeed in carrying out our purposes. 

, That in addition to the various pepoes 
of the Patrons of Husb > as set forth in the 
Constitution and By-laws, looking to our social, 
intellectual and material advancement, we, as the 
State Grange of Oregon and Washington Territory, 
believe it our duty to mature and put in practice, 
through our Subordinate and State Grange, at the 
earliest possible date, the most feasible plan for ac- 
complishing the following objects : 

1. The establishment of a codperative system of 
trade, by which producers and consumers shall deal 
as directly with each other as possible. 

2. The purchase of farming implements, machinery, 
and sacks, at the manufacturers’ lowest rates, making 
no invidious distinction in the mode of purchasi 
headers, mowing-machines, and farming implements. 

8. The disposal of our and other farm Eo 
ductions at the highest market value, or direct ship- 
ments on the most favorable terms, or the storage of 
our grain at low rates, drawing wu it advances to’ 


the largest amount practicable, at the lowest rates of 
interest, receiving sack for sack in its delivery. 
4, The establishment of G: stores. 


Pi The gradual substitution of cash for credit sys- 


m. 
6. The eventual introduction of shipment in bulk. 
Resolved, That we believe it our duty to endeavor 
to secure by all legitimate means such legislation as 
will best protect us against all ills of which we may 
justly complain, to labor for reduction and tion 
of railroad freights and fares, and the reduction and 
regulation of ocean freights by renaten port charges, 
by abolishing the present system of rechartering 
ships, by giving timely information to ship-owners 
throughout the world of the amount of freight we can 
furnis ay with a view to me Le ety erie 
tonnage for our own purposes, an ° other 
inducements to draw ton our coast pe shipging as 
will amply meet the yeaa a of each season, 
including among these inducements the importation 
to our State of the best classes of European laborers. 
That the interests of farmers, mechanics, 
and our lal es, are too closely allied to ad- 
mit of any ment, and we deem it our duty 
to nize home mechanics in preference to fo 
- aot here jn nage ours is not an lee oer - 
‘or the purpose of reducing or agradia mechanica 
or field labor, but we soasider if our Gost interest 
to bestow liberal patronage and fair remunerative 
wages on the mechanical and laboring skill of the 
country. Although we propose to dispense with the 
services of the middle-men, and buy directly from the 
manufacturer, while we ship direct to the consumer, 
we fail to see in what way the mechanic or laboring 
man is to be injured. Our experience already 
proves there is a material difference between the 
manufacturers’ prices and those of the retail dealer ; 
also between the producers’ prices and those of the 
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European consumer, These differences being in our 
favor, when we deal directly with the manufacturer 


and consumer, we have money left to pay for other 
manufactured articles, and extend our various en- 
terprises, thus increasing, instead of diminishing, 
the demand for mechanical and other skilled labor, 

Resolutions were adopted favoring the im- 
provement of the Willamette and Oregon Riv- 
ers as measures of vital importance to the farm- 
ers of Oregon. 

A convention of the Oregon State Woman's 
Suffrage Association was held at Portland in 
February, when speeches were made and reso- 
lutions adopted, urging that the right of voting 
be conferred upon women. 

The Democratic State Convention assembled 
in Portland on the 9th of September, and after 
nominating J. W. Nesmith as a candidate for 
Congress, adopted the following platform: 


The Democratic party of the State of Oregon, in 
convention assembled, do declare: 1. That we re- 
eognize and support the legal and constitutional au- 
thority of the Federal Government, but insist upon 
the strict construction of the Federal Constitution as 
necessary to the preservation of the inherent rights 
of the people; that we oppose centralization as the 
most insidious and dangerous enemy of popular 
rights, and will, continue to denounce it in every 
guise in which it may appear, that the several de- 
partments of our Government, legislative, executive, 
and judicial, are independent in their respective 
spheres under the Constitution, and any attempt by 
any one of them to usurp yori A is destructive of 
the constitutional rights and independence of the 
cine and should be rejected as dangerous to civil 


liberty, 

2. That justice demands a revision of our tariff 
laws, with a view to secure revenue alone, and not 
to tax the community in general for the benefit of 
pertlosier interests, and to the detriment of the labor- 
ng-classes of the community. 

. That the wealth of the country is the product 
of labor, and that we heartily favor such legislation 
as has for its ott the protection and support of 
the producing and laboring classes, Capital protects 
itself, while labor in its numerous and diversified 
forms needs, and must haye, the fostering care of 
prudent and skillful legi lation, and particularly is 
this true at this time, when the profits of production 
are being swallowed up in extortionate rates of trans- 
portation. 

4. That all corporations are subject to legislative 
control; those created by Congress should be re- 
stricted and controlled by Congress, and those un- 
der State laws be subject to the control of the States 
creating them; and all corporations should be so 
controlled as to prevent them from becoming en- 
gines of oppression; and also the property of all 
corporations should be assessed and taxed at the 
same rate as the os omg of individuals, 

5. That we view with great apprehension the wide- 
spread corruption and dishonesty that has recently 
marked our publicservice, and considering as shame- 
ful and iniquitous the recent act of Congress grant- 
ing an increase of salaries, we demand its immediate 
repeul, and we denounce every member of Congress, 
Democrat or Republican, who efter the meas- 
ure, and also the President of the United States, by 
whose approval the infamous act became a law. 

6. That the act of the President in setting up by 
the bayonet a government in Louisiana not des’ 
by her people, and having no title whatever to rule 
them, was a flagrant violation of her rights under the 
Federal Constitution. 

7. That every rey of the Government be- 
ing in the hands of the Republicans, they ure justly 
responsible for the evils and wrongs in legislation 
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and administration of which the country com- 
lains. 

. 8. We are opposed to granting by the General 
Government of subsidies to steamship lines to im- 
port Chinese slaves to our shores, and we demand 
such a modification of the Burli © treaty with 
China as will effectually cut off this stream of Chi- 
nese immigration. 

%. We demand of Congress an additional appro- 
priation for the removal of obstructions to the navi- 
gation of the Willamette River, and such aid by ap- 

ropriation or otherwise as will open the Columbia 
River to free navigation, by means of a and 
locks at the Cascade portage, and the proceeds of the 
sales of alternate sections of the public lands to 
aid in the construction of the Portland, Dalles & 
Salt Lake Kailroad. : 

10. That as the vast extent of our coast, embracing 
a distance of nearly 1,000 miles in extent, is destitute 
of any place of resort for vessels in stress of weath- 
er, and vast amounts of property are lost yearly 
thereby, together with a great many valuable lives: 
Therefore, be it resolved that we require of our Re 
resentatives in Congress to use every honorable 
effort to secure an eof a pap for the harbor of 
Port Orford ; first, as being adapted to an improve- 
ment of the kind, and also for the improvement of 
all places in the State that may contribute to our 
commercial prosperity. 

11. That we most cordially invite all who favor 
retrenchment and reform in every department of the 
public service, and the restoration of the govern- 
ment to its former purity and efficiency, to assist us 
by their votes and influence in the attainment of ob- 
jects so important and desirable, 

Resolved, That the high crimes and revolting mis- 
demeanors of J. M, Hipple, alias John H, Mitchell, 
meet with our most emphatic condemnation, and, in 
common with all men, we demand his resigna- 
tion, or his expulsion from the United States Senate. 


The last resolution was passed, after a pro- 
tracted debate, by a vote of 85 to 28, 

The Republican State Convention assembled 
in Albany, on the 11th of September, and con- 
tinued in session two days. Hiram Smith was 
nominated as Representative for Congress. 
The following resolutions were adopted: 

Reoleed, That we look with pride and satisfaction 
upon the prosperous condition of our country as the 
natural results of its application of ope ont oa 
controlling the Republican party in the administra- 
tion of national affairs, and that we reaffirm the 
| gee eee of the party as heretofore enumerated in 
its conventions, and declare that their practical en- 


t is tial to the welfare of the country 
and the maintenance of the rights and liberties of 
the people. 


Reloed, That the Chief Executive of the nation 
has our unabated and unqualified confidence in his 
integrity, ability, and enlightened patriotism in the 
administration of the duties of his high office. 

Reoleed, That we point the discordant and cha- 
otic political elements which oppose the Republican 
party to-day to the = advance made by our Gov- 
ernment on its political standing, financial credit, 
commercial importance and material development of 
the resources of the whole country as the direct, nat- 
ural, and inevitable result of this enlightened policy 
and principles of the Republican party. 

Resoloed, That we denounce the recent act of Con- 
gress known as the back-pay bill and the voting for 
4m unnecessary incre: pay for services already 
rendered, 

Reolved, That wo denounce all Credit Mobilier 
transactions, whatever their form, and we heartily 
approve of the action of the late Congress in expos- 


Ing and punishing corruption. 
ced, That we favor retrenchment, and re- 
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form, and rigid economy, in the expenditure of the 
lic ae in the State and national ac i 
tion, and the reduction of taxation as ra 
sistent with good government and 

se aeetecd, That wo ocxlalis Welbon enean 
at we our shores 

the oppreased of all countries; and rememberi 
that our adopted fellow-citizens have always proved 
loyal to the flag of the Republic, we demand for 
them the fullest protection of the laws, and favor 
increased facilities for it we con- 
d all forms of involuntary 


demn the cooly trade, an 

servitude, and affirm that the safety and prosperity 
of free institutions demand more stringent laws to 
prevent such traflic, 

Resolved, That the interests of this State, and the 
demands of its commercial relations with the other 
States of the Union, both present and ively, 
will warrant a liberal expenditure on the part of t 
national Government in the improvement of our 
harbors and river channels, and it is the bed af 
of our people that they should be so represented in 
Con as shall most effectively accomplish this 
result, 


Resolved, That trne econom 


ly as con- 
“f of 


in the management 


of the qublic lands of the United States, a8 well as 
the settlement of our vast domain, and the devel 
ment of its resources, demand liberal grants of 


lic lands in the construction of railroads and other 
public works, with such limitations as will secure 
the ultimate sale to actual settlers. 

solved, That we are in favor of congressional 
grants of public lends to aid in the construction of a 
railroad from Portland, Oregon, to some point of 
junction with the Central and Union Pacific Reil- 
rouds in Salt Lake Valley, and of a railroad from the 
aes River Valley to a junction with the Central 

acific, 

Resolved, That the interests of commerce dcmand 
the construction of a breakwater at Port Orford in 
this State for that purpose. 

Resolved, That the protection of the commerce of 
the Columbia River demands the placing of a steam 
revenue-cutter with all necessary appliances at the 
mouth of said river. 

Resolved, That the producing, commercial, and in- 
dustrial interests of the country should have the 
best and cheapest of transportation possible, and 
while capital invested in such means of transit 
should have a reasonable remuneration, those inter- 
ests should be fully protected, and the facilities for 
transportation should be adjusted so far as possible 
to the wants of every part of the State, with no un- 
just discrimination as to any section, person, or 
class, and as capital and labor are inseparably eon- 
nected and mutually dependent, the resources of the 
State will be best developed, and the best interests 
of all classes promoted z, mutual concessions and 
accommodations between labor and capital, and be- 
tween the producer and carrier, 

Resolved, That we are op to the setting te oY 
of the Walla Walla Valley for an Indian reservation, 
and the candidate of this convention is hereby 
pledged to use his influence to secure to white set- 
tlers the lands in said valley; that the Modoc mur- 
derers of citizens at Lost River and Tule Lake, in 
November last, should at once be delivered to the 
civil authorities of this State, that they may be dealt 
with according to law; that we are in favor of a 
humane peace policy toward peaceable Indians, but 
full and complete protection should at all times be 

given to the settlers on our frontiers sgainst the dep- 
redations of hostile and refractory 8, 


The following resolution elicited a spirited 
discussion, bat was finally adopted after much 
opposition, by a vote of 67 to 27: 

Resolved, That whatever may have been the mis- 


fortunes, faults, or shortcomings, of the Hon, J. H. 
Mitchell, United States Senator of this State, in his 
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early private life, we neither apologize, pass judg- 
ment upon, nor justify him, but express our unquali- 
fied belief that by his many years of consistent, up- 
right, and honorable conduct in this State he has 
outlived any imputations cast upon him, and that 
to-day not only the Republican party, but a large 
majority of the people of this gee have entire con- 


fidence in his y, al and patriotism, and 
that he will faithfully and ably represent them in 
the Unites States Senate. 


It appears that the charge against Mr. 
Mitchell was that he at one time was of the 
Mormon faith. 

The election held on October 3d resulted in 
the choice of the Democratic candidate, J. W. 
Nesmith, by a majority of 2,071, in a total 
vote of 14,317. The present islature is 
Democratic, and is composed as follows: 


PARTIES. Senate, | House. |Joint Ballot. 
Republicans..........-.+0.s«« il 32 43 
IOODGCERED ig wisn 655 casos scons il 17 23 

Republican majority..... f 15 15 


The assessable property of the State for 
1873 was returned at $57,682,691. Deducting 
indebtedness and exemption amounting to 
$16,982,532, the total taxable pe amount- 
ed to $40,700,159. The result of equalization 
increases this sum to $45,688,924. The returns 
of land, exclusive of grants to corporations, 
show an aggregate of 3,489,394 acres, of which 
the assessed value was $19,010,508, and the 
equalized value $22,220,381. There were 65,- 
789 horses; assessed value, $2,589,617; equal- 
ized value, $3,080,227; cattle, 232,132; as- 
sessed value, $3,416,946; equalized value, $3,- 
783,061; sheep, 888,241 ; assessed value, $965,- 
461; equalized value, $1,041,199; swine, 72,- 
oe ; aout value, $145,641; equalized value, 

1 

Returns were made of the property of cor- 
porations, showing the description of property 


owned +d each company, the assessed value 
thereof, the percentage added or deducted, and 
the equalized value, This exhibit gives 4274 


miles of telegraph-line; assessed value, $27,- 
950; equalized value, $42,750; 2574 miles of 
railroad, equalized at $5,803, 88.34 per mile, or 
$1,494,500; 192,514 acres of land of Enrope- 
an and Oregon Land Company ; value, 
$146,698.93; equalized value, $268,121.49; 
484,563 acres of lands of wagon-road com- 
panies; assessed value, $365,461; equalized 
value, $477,925. 

No work has been done du the year in 
the construction of railroads. @ Oregon 
& California and the Oregon Central Railroads 
are both in good condition, and doing a fair 
business; the former extending from Portland 
to Roseburg, in Douglas Oounty, and the lat- 
ter from Portland to Saint-Joe, in Tambhill 
County. The North Pacific road is soon to be 
commenced at some point on the Columbia 
River, and pushed eastward through Eastern 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana, to the Missouri 
River, and is expected to be completed within 
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two or three years. A charter has been 
granted by Congress for a railroad from the 
columbia River to Salt Lake City, and a new 
road is now in progress from Portland to the 
California State line.. Substantial locks for the 
pees of boats around the falls of the Wil- 
ette River have been completed during the 
year, thus greatly facilitating the navigation of 
that river. 

These public improvements will have an im- 
portant effect upon the development of the 
great supplies of iron-ore in the northern and 
western part of the State. At Oswego, six 
miles above Portland, on the left bank of the 
Willamette, smelting-works have been erected 
at great expense. It has been proved that 
the ore is of superior quality, and can be prof- 
itably worked. Extensive limestone-quarries 
have also been opened duning the past year, 
in Douglas County, within a few miles of tho 
Oregon & California Railroad. 

The wool product of Oregon is fast sror 
in importance. The extensive grass-plains o 
Eastern Oregon are rapidly being settled upon 
by sheep-raisers. It is asserted that the quali- 
ty and quantity of wool grown is not surpassed 
apee sheep of the same kind in the United 

tates, 


The trade in coal, lumber, and fish, is gradu- 
ally increasing. The salmon-fisheries of Ore- 
gon constitute one of the leading industries of 
the State. Numerons large establishments are 
in operation on the Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers, and canned and pickled salmon of su- 
perior quality are shipped to all parts of the 
world. It is stated that one of the largest 
fisheries on the Columbia River prepared dur- 
ing the past season 32,000 cases of salmon, in- 
cluding 21,000 one-pound, and 11,000 two- 


‘pound cans; besides which 200 barrels and 


100 kits of salted salmon were put up. 

The construction of a new State House at 
Salem, and the building of the State University 
at Eugene City, in Lane County, have been be- 

n. Work on the former was discontinued 

uring the winter of 1873-74, with the inten- 
tion of being renewed in the spring. The 
commissioners expect to erect during 1874 
three of the wings, and have the roof on be- 
fore the winter-rains begin. 

One of the most disastrous conflagrations 
ever known on the Pacific coast occurred in 
Portland on the 2d of August. Abont twenty 
blocks, in one of the most crowded parts of the 
city, were entirely destroyed, cansing a total 
loss of $1,845,400, on which there was an in- 
surance of only $270,000, thus making the to- 
tal loss, over insurance, upward of $1,000,000. 
The city had hardly recovered from the effects 
of the destructive fire of December, 1872, 
which, though very disastrous, was of less 
magnitude than that of this year. No little suf- 
fering was caused by the great fire of August, 
but prompt measures for relief were taken by 
officials and citizens. (For an account of the 
Modoc war, see Army oF THE Unrrep States.) 
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ORR, James Lawnrenor, LL. D., an Ameri- 
can statesman and a born in Cray- 
tonville, Anderson District, 8. 0., May 12, 
1822; died in St. Petersburg, Russia, May 5, 
1878. He received a good education, but un- 
til his eighteenth year was obliged to employ 
—_ of his time behind the counter of his 
father, a country shopkeeper. In 1840 he en- 
tered the University of Vi whence he 
graduated in 1842, studied law, and having 
been admitted to the South Carolina bar, en- 
tered upon the practice of his profession in 
Anderson, where for several years he edited a 
village paper. In 1844 he was elected to the 
State Taghuhens. and retlected in 1845. In 
1848 he was elected to Congress from the 
Second District, and was reélected until March 
4, 1859, serving as Speaker from December, 
1857, to March, 1859. While in Congress his 
principal speeches were upon the agitation 
of the slavery question, and its dangerous con- 
sequences to the Union: A mem of the 
Southern Rights Convention in May, 1851, he 
hoe the policy, while maintaining the 

t of eed we on the part of the several 
States, At the close of his congressional 
term he announced his intention of retirin 
forever from politics, but frequently addres 
the public from that time until the breaking 
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out of the civil war, always opposing the agi- 
tation’ of the slavery and secession 


On the 4th of July, 1854, Mr. Orr, with Ste- 
hen A. Douglas and oth a 
emocratic meeting in Philad taking a 


stand the Know-nothing party. 
pod his Gb acounnas inducing members 
of the Democratic party, inelone tiene Es: 


lic men, to withstand its insidious 
tive principles. When the war broke out in 
1861, Mr. sided with the South, and was 


appointed one of the commissioners to visit 
: fj utities of South Reine er 
D, e war he organized a rifle en 
which he led for a time. In 1862 he was 
elected to the Confederate Co serving 
until the close of the war. In 1865 he was 
appointed as Provisional Governor of South 
Carolina under President Johnson’s plan of 
reconstruction, serving until 1868. He was at 
this time a Conservative, and soon joined the 

ublican party. In 1870 he was elected 
Judge of the State Circuit Court, serving un- 
til his appointment as the successor of Goy- 
ernor Curtin, minister plenipotentiary at St. 
Petersburg. In 1866 he was a delegate to the 
Constitutional Union (known as the “ Arm-in- 
arm”) Convention at Philadelphia, and in 1872 
to the National Republican Convention. 


- 


PAEZ, José Anton1o, a Venezuelan pa- 
triot, born in Araure, province of Varinas, in 
1790; died in New York City, May 6, 1873. 
He was bronght up among the herdsmen of 
the plains, and when eighteen years of age be- 
one Debt ag ot the ber ws ag ~ a wealthy 

pan n the beginn 0 e struggle 
for liberty he fought on the fide of the royal- 
ists, but in 1810 joined the patriots, and in his 
first campaign was promoted to the rank of 
se t of org Three years later, on 
the approach of Bolivar to Venezuela, he was 
offered a captain’s commission in the Spanish 
army, but refusing, he again joined the patriot 
forces. Twice he was captured, and narrowly 
escaped death. In February and June, 1816, 
he defeated the royalist commander, Don 
Rafael Lopez, but the results of the campaign 
were not ey favorable to the insurgents. 
Toward the close of this year, Paez was made 
rank of Weigutletsppesesl- set te stels Gee 
rank o adier. and he e- 
feated also capturing the city of Acha- 

as, and recor Apure, Varinas, and 

asanare. He totally routed the Spanish 
army on January 28, 1817, and soon after 
acknowledged the authority of Bolivar, and 
thenceforth they acted in concert. In 1819 Paez 
was raised to the rank of we of division for 
his services at Ortiz. The battle of Carabobo, in 
1821, which secured the independence of Co- 
lombia, established his military reputation, 


and Bolivar offered to make him general-in- 
chief of the army. His capture of Puerto 
Cabello in November, 1823, ended Spanish 
authority in Colombia, On the formation of 
the new Government he entered the Senate as 
representative of the department of Venezuela, 
and devoted himself to study in order to make 
up the deficiencies of his early education. At 
the same time he was an active politician, 
leading the Federal party. In the execution 
ofa law art ine the enlistment of all citizens 


in Caracas, Paez gave so much offense, how- 
ever, that the House of resentatives deter- 
mined to impeach him. Unwilling to submit 


seitiear ps Le himself eabst ~ of Hei 
m , and of the party op’ to the = 
stitution. A rebellion followed, but Bolivar 
returned and ay eget Paez as commander 
in Venezuela. © troubles contin in 
September, 1829, Venezuela was in- 
dependent, and Paez was chosen as its first 
President. Two insurrections disturbed the 
new republic, but Paez quickly su 

both, and was ted by his Congress with 
a golden sword. In 1839 he again became 
President. He led the revolutionists against 
the usurper Monagas in 1848, but was unsuc- 
cessful, and, having been captured, was im- 
— in Valencia, and afterward in the 
ortress of San Antonio, in the island of Cu- 
mana. Upon being released by order of Con- 
gress, he came to the United States as an éxile, 
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in May, 1850, and resided in New York until 
December, 1858, when he returned to Vene- 
zuela, his sentence of banishment having been 
revoked. By another revolution in 1859 he 
was raised to the dictatorship, which he held 
till 1862, when he resigned, and returned to 
the United States. Subsequently he visited 
the Argentine Republic and Peru, and re- 
turned to the United States in the autumn of 
1872, remaining till his death. 

PARAGUAY (Repésrica pet Paraguay), 
an independent state of South America, lying 
between latitude 21° 27’ and 27° 30’ south; 
and lo’ de 54° 21/and 58° 40’ west. It is 
bounded north and northeast by Brazil ; south- 
east, south, and southwest, Mo Argentine 
Republic; and northwest by Bolivia. Indeed, 
Paraguay is almost entirely situated between 
the Paraguay River to the west, and the 
Paran4 to the south and east. Its area, which, 
previous to 1872, was about 105,000 square 
miles, is at present perhaps not greater than 
63,000 square miles, having been materially 
diminished in the year named, by the cession 
of a large portion of its territory at the north 
to Brazil as a war indemnity. 

The population at the present time is prob- 
ably not more than 1,000,000, 

e President of the Republic is Sefior Don 
Salvador Jovellanos, elected on December 12, 
1871, for a term of three years. 

The army, which was 60,000 strong during 
the late war, is now reduced to 2,000. 

Owing to the complete absence of official 
returns, it is impossible to give exact statistics 
of the commerce and finances of the republic, 
The article maté, or Paraguayan tea, once ex- 
ported in large quantities, is now much less 
extensively cultivated than before the war 
with Brazil and the Argentine Republic.* 

The total exports may be estimated at a value 
of $1,000,000 ; and the imports at about one- 
third more, 

A railway was built in 1863 from Asuncion 
to Paraguay, a distance of some 45 miles. 

There is a a ops debt of £3,000,000 
held in England. e loans were isued at 80 
and 85 per cent. perience Bi but in the year 
just past they were quoted at 36 and 38 per 
cent, severally, or a decline of more than one- 
half of the emission price. Both these loans 
were raised for special purposes, namely, the 
“development of the resources of the coun- 
try,” the promotion of immigration and coloni- 
zation of the fiseal lands, etc. ; both bear 8 per 
cent. interest, and a 2 per cent. sinking fund ; 
and to meet these apa for both, £300,- 
000 per annum would be necessary. Amounts 
of their proceeds sufficient to meet two years’ 
dividends and installments of principal were 
retained in London, but those for the £1,000,- 
000 loan of November, 1871, were exhausted 
in September of Jast year; and those of the 
£2,000,000 loan of May, 1872, will be absorbed 


* For commercial and financial statistics, see ANNUAL 
Crovor apis for 187. 
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by April 1, 1874; and as no payments were 
made by the Government (whose inability to 
meet its obligations is apparent), during 1878, 
and with the debt in the mean time running on 
at almost 60 per cent. discount, the time has 
come for some explanations to the bondholders. 

More than one financier foresaw, at the time 
of the second loan especially, that it would 
prove amisfortune tothe Paraguayan Govern- 
ment to have so large an indebtedness at the 
onset of the work of reconstruction, and be- 
fore it had had time to experience the neces- 


sity of self-exertion and self-sacrifice, in order 


to recover gradually from the prostration with 
which a long conflict had thrown the country. 

Thething most needed in Paraguay was a re- 
plenishment of the N teesecige toward the ac- 
complishment of which end, 1,000 emigrants 
were sent from England ; but it would appear 
that the movement was not attended by much 
suc owing to the apathy of the Govern- 
ment, This state of things, added to a civil 
war, has so far rendered abortive all efforts to 
benefit the country. The direction of the emi- 
gration was taken out of the hands of the 
responsible parties in London and given in 
charge to the minister plenipotentiary, who, 
it is complained, remains in supine inactivity; 
while his Government, on the other hand, re- 
pudiates the engagements which he had en- 
tered into on its behalf, thus causing so much 
confusion, so far as the emigrants:are con- 
cerned, that it was feared the interference of the 
British Government, in order to rescue them 
from starvation, would be réquired. 

Meantime the sufferings of the unfortunate 
im ‘ants were so great as to move the popu- 
lation of Buenos A city to compassion; a 
subscription o there for the relief of the 
ill-starred settlers was liberally responded to, 
$6,000 having been raised in less than one 
month. 

A report was current in October that the 
Asuncion Government refused to allow the 
settlers to leave the country before the sum of 
£36,000 had been received from the emigra- 
tion agents in London, who were said to be 
indebted to the Government in that amount. 

A treaty of limits, negotiated by General 
Mitre with the Government of Asuncion, was 
ratified in October. By its terms the Pilco- 
mayo was accepted as the boundary of the 
disputed Chaco, thus leaving Paraguay in pos- 
session of the part north of that river up to 
the 22d degree of south latitude, at which 
point begins the claimed by Bolivia. 

A revolution, headed by Caballero, broke 
out on March 23d, for the A waite of over- 
throwing the Jovellanos administration, in 
favor of Barreiro. The Brazilian forces of 
occupation, numbering 2,000 men, and the . 
Argentine, some 500 strong, agreed to sustain 
the tottering Government of Jovellanos, and 
thus the revolutionary party was defeated. 

La lorpan as ba Jort, D, D., a Presbyterian 
clergyman, born in Bethel, Vt., August 27, 
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1799; died in New York City, May 2, 1878. 
He graduated from Hamilton College in 1824, 
studied theology in the Auburn Seminary, and, 
upon the completion of his course, settled at 
Rochester. In 1830 he removed to New York 
and organized the- Presbyterian Church in 
Thames Street, which afterward removed to 
Dey Street. In 1832 he was called to the First 
Presbyterian Church in New Orleans. Re- 
turning to New York in 1837, he became pas- 
tor of the Broadway resus Rare soon 
afterward, President of the Union Theological 
Seminary. Subsequently, after a few years, 
pastorate in jeg he assumed the 
charge of the Bleecker Street Presbyterian 
Church, upon the death of Rey, Erskine Mason, 
following the society to its present site in 
Fourth Avenue, where he continued pastor un- 
ti] 1863. He was afterward settled over the 
Park Church in Newark, N. J., for a time, but 
owing to fai health his later years were 
ent in New York City, with his children, 
r. Parker was the author of “ Lectures on 
Universalism,” 1829; “Morals for a Young 
Student,” 1832; ‘Invitations to True Hap- 
piness,” 1848; “Courtship and Marriage,” 
“ Reasonings of a Pastor,” ‘Notes on Twelve 
Psalins,” 1849; ‘“ Sermons,” 1852; “ Pastor’s 
Initiatory Catechism,” 1855; edited Sermons 
of John W. Adams, D. D., with memoir, 1851 
and “ Burder’s Religious Ceremonies of all 
Nations.” 

PATRONS mat aq ngets hat a eeirhi 
organization, having for its primary and prin- 
cipal object the promotion of the agricultural 
interests of the country. It is of recent origin, 
though the penciples which underlie it are as 
old as the first agricultural society ever or- 
ganized. Its history is bnefly this: After the 
close of the late civil war, the agricultural in- 
terests of the Southern States were in a con- 
dition of great depression the changes which 
had followed emancipation had left the ques- 
tions of labor and just compensation for it un- 
settled. The farmers had very little money 
or credit; and the colored farm-laborers, dis- 
trustful of their old masters, and in many cases 

to enjoy their new-found freedom, 
were an uncertain dependence, yet there was 
really no other. In the Northwest and West 
labor was not so much wanting as chea 
means of transportation to market, and fair 
prices to the producer for his products, Be- 
tween the high charges of the railway com- 
a and the middle-men, his crops did, not 
ring to him the actual cost of their cultiva- 
tion. Then, too, buying necessarily on credit, 
he was forced to pay enormous and often ruin- 
ous prices for his agricultural machines and 
_ implements, and indeed for every thing he 
purchased. Complaints long and loud from 
each section reached the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington, and in the summer and 
autumn of 1867 one man connected with that 
department set himself the task of attempting 
to devise some means of relieving the farmers 


a 
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from these great evils. This man was Mr. 
William Saunders, then, and for some years 
later, superintendent of the gardens and pro 
agating houses of the De ent of - 
culture. A friend of his, Mr. O. H. Kelley, at 
that time a clerk in the Post-Office Depart- 
ment had been the previous year, on a 
mission through the Southern States, had 
seen their condition, and on his return to 
his farm in Minnesota had observed also the 
condition of the farmers of the rete 
Mr. Saunders had previously done. To Mr, 
Kelley belongs the honpr of first making the 
inquiry whether it was not possible to help 
these suffering farmers and ters by a 
secret organization composed of agriculturists 
alone, and having some resemblance to the 
Masonic Order, Odd-Fellows, ete. This sug- 
. yang on ead Ba ae Eee 
ers, fell into ground. . Saunders, a 
Scotchman by birth, saw at once in this oe 
on the solution of the problem whic 
ad so long beagh his thoughts; and he 
roceeded with slow and cautious steps to 
evelop it. The constitution and circulars 
declarative of the Pee of the new order 
were drawn up by Mr. Saunders alone, and 
when he came to the ritual and secret work 
of the order he associated with him Rev, A. B. 
Grosh (one of the highest officers and most 
successful expounders of Odd - Fellowship), 
Mr. J. R. Thompson, and Mr. Kelley. When 
on the 4th of December, 1867, it was deter- 
mined to organize the National Grange (see 
Grance in this volume), others who had 
manifested an interest in the subject were 
invited to join them, and several of these at a 
later period attained to some renown in the 
order, Soon after the organization of the 
National Grange a Subordinate Grange was 
established, to exemplify the workings of its 
ritual. We insert here the constitution and 
by-laws of the National Grange, which, except 
some amendments not yet passed upon by all 
the State Granges, is substantially as it came 
from the hands of Mr. Saunders: 


PREAMBLE. 


Human happiness is the acme of earthly ambition, 


ol gy happiness depends upon general pros- 


Penh prosperity of a nation is in proportion to the 
value of its juctions, 

The soil is the source whence we derive all that 
constitutes wealth; without it we would have ‘no 

culture, no manufactures, no commerce. Of all 
the material gifts of the Creator, the various 
ductions of the vegetable world are of the first im- 
portance. The art of agriculture is the parent and 
precursor of all arts, and its products the foundation 
of all wealth, 

The productions of the earth are subject to the in- 
fluence of natural laws, invariable ard indisputable ; 
the amount produced will eonsequently be in pro- 
portion to the intelligence of the producer, and sue- 
cess will depend Te his knowledge of the action 
sot — laws, and the proper application of their 

ncipies, 

‘ Hone, knowledge is the foundation of happi- 
ness. 
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ion is for 
= greta 
by diffusing a knowledge of its aims an ; 


all ages society is successful re- 
sults of general we ei Ps. peenrn, culy oy 
general effort, Unity of action cannot be i 


uire 
line cannot be anborosd 


owers. 
The Patrons of Husbandry consist of the following 
; ORGANIZATION. 
‘ubordinate Granges. 


8 ‘ 
First + Labo , Maid s 
. Bind Dare: Cultivator” (mab), Shepherdess 
woman). 


fy , Gl 4 
Third PDesdy eseestons Onsen} Ng trae 


State Grange. 

Fifth Degree : Pomona (Ho; 

Com of Munters of S hordinate Granges 
and their wives who are Matrons. Past Masters and 
their wives who are Matrons shall be honorary 
members and eligible to office, but not entitled to 


vote. 

National Grange. 
Sixth + Flora (Charity). , 
of Masters of State Granges and their 
wives who have taken the rays of Pomona. Past 
pena — G oP: cere pe have 
taken of Pomona, 5! ono 
por rage and Sligible to office, but not entitled to 
vote. 

Seventh ree: Ceres (Faith). 

Members of the National Grange who have served 
one year therein may become members of this de- 
gree upon application and election, It shall have 

of the secret work of the Order, and shall be 
a court of impeachment of all officers of the National 


Members of this degree are honorary members of 
the National Grange, and are eligible to office therein, 
but not entitled to vote. 


CONSTITUTION, 


Azriote I.— Officers. 

Szcriox 1. The officers of a Grange, either Na- 
tional, State, or Subordinate, consist of and rank as 
Som frees eer Lecturer, Steward, As- 
sistant Stew: lain, ,. Secretary. 
Gate-keeper, Ceres, Pomona, Flora, and Lady As- 
sistant Steward. It istheir duty to see that the laws 
of the Order are carried out. 

Sc. 2. How chosen.—In the Subordinate Granges 
they shall be chosen annually ; in the State Granges 
once in two years; and in the National Grange once 
in three years. All elections to be by ballot. 

Vacancies by death or resignation to be filled at a 
special election at the next regular meeting thereof 
—oflicers so chosen to serve until the annual meet- 


a 8. The Master of the National Grange may 
appoint members of the Order as deputies to organ- 
ize Granges where no State Grange exists. 

Sec. 4. There shall be an Executive Committee 
ofthe National Grange, consisting of three members 
whose terms of office shall be years, one of 
dy oy eee a a ear. c 

ec. 5. The officers the respective 
shall be addressed as ‘* Worrny.” hon 
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Artiote Il.—Meetings. 


Szc. 2. Granges shall meet annually at such 
time be place as the Grange shall from year to year 


e. 

Sxo. 3. The National Grange shall meet annually 
on the 8d Wednesday in November, at such place as 
the Grange may from year to year determine. Should 
the National Grange adjourn without selecting the 

of meeting, the Executive Committee sha Cz 
int the place and notify the Secretary of the Na- 


ional Grange and the Masters of State Granges, at 
least thirty days before the day appointed. 
Arriore IIT.—Zaws, 


The National Grange, at its annual session, shall 
frame, amend, or repeal such laws as the of the 
Order may require, All laws of State and Subordi- 
nate G must conform to this Constitution and 
the laws adopted by the National Grange. 


Anrticitz IV.—Ritual. 

The Ritual adopted by the National yee shall 
be used in all Subordinate G 8, and any desired 
alteration in the same must be submitted to, and re- 
ceive the sanction of, the National Grange. 

Articte V.—Membership. 
Any person interested in agricultural pursuits, of 
fee ¥ — years Ate ), oi eig! terse years 
¢), duly proposed, elected, and complying wit: 
the rules aud regniations of $he Order, is entitled to 
membership the benefit of the degrees taken. 
Every application must be acecompani the. fee 
of mem — If rejected, the meas will be re- 
funded. Applications must be certified yy members. 
and ball for at a subsequent meeting. It shall 
require three negative votes to reject an applicant. 
ArtioLe VI.—Fees for Membership. 

The minimum fee for membership in a Subordi- 
nate Grange shall be, for men five dollars, and for 
women two dollars, for the four degrees, except 
eharter members, who shall pay—men, three dol- 
lars, and women cents, 


Artioie VII.—Dues. 


Sxzotion I. The minimum of regular monthly dues 
shall be ten cents for each member, and each Grange 
my. otherwise regulate its own dues. 

x0, 2, The Secretary of each Subordinate Grange 
shall report tay to the Secretary of the State 
Geseae the names of all persons initiated or passed 
igher < i 

Sxo. 3. The Treasurer of each Subordinate Grange 
shall report quarterly, and Pay to the Treasurer of 
his State Grange the sum of one dollar for each man 
and fifty cents for each woman initiated during that 
quarter ; also, a quarterly due of six cents for each 
member. 

So. 4, The Secretary of each State Grange shall 
report quarterly to the Secretary of the National 
Grange the membership in his State, and the degrees 
conferred during the quarter. 

Seo. 5. The Treasurer of each State Grange shall 
deposit to the credit of the National Grange of Pa- 
trons of Husbandry with some Banking or Trust 
Company in New York (to be selected by the Exec- 
utive Committee), in quarterly installments, the an- 
nual due of ten cents for each member in his State, 
and forward the receipts for the same to the 
urer of the National Grange. 

Sxo. 6. All moneys deposited with said company 
shall be paid out only upon the drafts of the Treas- 
urer, signed by the Master, and countersigned by 
the Secretary. 

Szo. 7. No State Grange shall be entitled to rep- 
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resentation in the National Grange whose dues are 
unpaid for more than one quarter. 


AnricLe VITI.— Requirements, 

Sxcrion 1. Reports from Subordinate G 
relative to crops, implements, or any other 
matters called for by the National Grange, must be 
certified to by the and Secretary, and under 
seal of the Grange giving the same. 

Szc. 2, All printed matter on whatever subject, 
and all information issued by the National or State 
to Subordinate Granges, shal! 
members without unnecessary ry. 

Suc. 8. If brothers or sisters of the Order are 
sick, it shall the duty of the Patrons to visit 
them, and see that they are well provided with all 
things needful 


Sze. 4. on ty penal found guilty of wanton cruelty 
to animals shall be expelled from the Order. 

Sxc. 5, The officers of Subordinate G shall 
be on the alert in devising means by which the in- 
terests of the whole Order may be advanced; but 
no plan of work shall be adopted by State or Sub- 
o Granges without first submitting it to, and 
receiving the sanction of, the National Grange. 

Artictzs IX.—Charters and Dispensations, 

Sxortoy 1. All charters and dispensations issue 

from the National Grange. 

Sxo, 2. Nine men and four women ha 
ceived the four Subordinate Degrees, may 
gr earns to organize a Subordinate Grange. 

BO, 3. Anetionionn for dispensations shall be 
Sealgnen bp.dhe pourtonayetviog eerie aeerand 
© persons a the same, an 
be smmeoaiat by a fee of. 7 bom dollars, 

Sxo. 4. Charter members are those ons 
whose names are upon the D pawanatens and whose 
fees were paid at the time of o' Their 


ve 
than nine men and fi 


number shall not be less four 


ey mee as more than twenty men and ten women. 
8xo. 5. Fifteen Subordinate G worl in 


— ean apply for authority to organize a State 


Sze. 6. wpe Spann ben. are 0} ey be 
pensations w replaced by charters, issu - 
out further fee. . fs 


8xo. 7. Al charters must through the State 


G for record, and ve the and official 
signatures of the same. 
zo. 8. No Grange shall confer more than one 


degree (either First, Second, Third, or Fourth) et the 


Sxo. 9. After a State Grange is organized, all 
Bllcetions for charters trust pose through the séite, 
and be approved by the Master and Secretary. 
Axtictr X.—Duties of Officers, ‘ 
The duties of the officers of the National, State. 


and Subordinate Granges, shall be prescribed by the 
laws of the same. " . Aon 


Axricie XI.— Treasurers. 
Sxcriow 1. The Treasurers of the National, State, 
and Subordinate Granges shal! give bonds, to be ap- 
by the officers of their respective , 
Sxo. 2. In all Granges bills must be approved by 
the Master, and countersigned by the Secretary, be- 
fore the Treasurer can pay the same. 


Anrioien XII.— Restrictions. 


Religious or political questions will not be tol- 
erated as subjects of donealen in the work of the 
Order, and no political or religious tests for member- 
ship shall be applied. 


re- 
yea 


Antiote XITI.— Amendments. 

This Constitution ean be altered or amended by a 
two-thirds vote of the National Grange at any an- 
nual meeti when such alteration or amend- 
ratified by three-fourths of 


be made known tothe ™&58- 
dela: 
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the State Granges, and the same to’ the 
sueeieny of the Mellon ee be of full 


BY-LAWS, 


Anrmicte I. The fourth day of December, the birth- 
day of the Patrons of Tevelaen shall be celebrated 
as the anniversary of the Order, A bide 

Anr, II, Not less than the representation Stes 
States present at any meeting o the Reese eae 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of 


vont to eco that the Con: 


their respective duties ; 

stitution, By-laws, and resolutions of the National 

a e and of Order are observed 
o 


Aur VI. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to 
keep a record of all gs of the National 


Grange, to keep a just and true account of all moneys 
received and npn: him in the fiscal agency; 
to countersign all drafts drawn by the Treasurer; to 


conduct the co ondence of the National G 
and to perform duties to 
office as may be required by the Master and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. ” 
It shall be his duty, at least once each week, to 
deposit with the Fiscal Agency holding the funds of 
the National Grange all moneys that may have come 
into his hands, and hewn a duplicate receipt 
therefor to the Treasurer, and to e a full report 
of all transactions to the National Grange at each 


annual session. 
It shall be his further duty to ome 
from the Fiscal Agency with whom the fun 
the National Grange are deposited of all mo: 
received and paid out ny sows during each mon 
and send a copy of such report_to the Executive 
Committee and the Master of the National Grange. 
He shall give bond in such sum and with such 
pecnain as may be approved by the Executive Com- 


ittee, 
-. Artiotr VII, Section 1, It shall be the duty of the 
Treasurer to issue all drafts upon the Fiscal A 
of the Order, said drafts pion ae peavowsig-aee 
proved by the Master and countersigned by the Sec- 
retary of the Grange. 


the National de- 

ited to his reds bn the fiscal agency, of all 
signed by him during the previous month. 

Sec. 8. He shall report to the National at 


each annual session a statement of all moneys de- 
ac in the fiscal agency, and of all drafts signed 
y him since his last annual report. 

It shall be his duty to collect all interest aceruing 
on investments made by the Executive Committee, 
par dg Sagem ben pay ge Eevee oe A 

Arr. VIII, It shall be the duty of the to 
visit, for the good of the Order, such portions of the 
United States as the Master or the Executive Com- 
mittee may direct, for which services he shal) receive 
compensation. 

Arr, IX. It shall be the duty of the Executive 
Committee to exercise a gen of the 
affairs of the Order during the recess of the National 
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Grange, They shall have authority to act on all 
matters of interest to the Order, when the National 

e is not in session; shall provide for the wel- 
fare of the Order in business matters: and shall re- 


their acts in detail to the National Grange on 


e first day of its annual meeting. 

The Master of the National shall be con- 
sidered, ee oficio, a member of the tive Com- 
mittee. 

Arricie X. Séction 1. Such compensation for time 
and service shall be given the scturer, Sec- 
retary, Treasurer, and Executive Co! tee, as the 
National Grange from time to time determine. 

See. Deputies are appointed 


range, said deputies 
for time and services 
Master or the Execu- 


tive Committee: In no case shall pay from 
the National Grange be given General Deputies in 
any State after the fo’ of its State Grange, 


first of April, first day of July, an 


of October. 

Sec. 2, State Granges shall date their financial ex- 
istence three months after the first day of January, 
first day of April, first day of July, and first day of 
October immediately following their organization. 

Arr, XII, Each session of the National Grange 
shall fix the com; on of its members, 

Arr. XIII. Special meetings of the Nutional 
Grange shall be called by the Master upon the appli- 
cation of the Masters of twenty State Granges, one 
month’s notice of such meeting being Hox to all 
members of the National Grange. No alterations or 
amendments to con xs Bsc or Ritual shall be made 

meeting. 


at any 4 

Arr. . Upon the demand of five members, 
the yeas and nays may be called upon any ques- 
tion, when so called, shall be entered by the 


upon his minutes. 

Arr. XV. Past-Masters are Masters who have been 
duly elected and installed, and who have served out 
the term for which they were elected. 

Arr, XVI. ncies in office may be filled at any 
renee meeti 


Vaca 
of the Sree. 

XVII. Subordinate Granges may be consoli- 
dated in the mode and upon such terms as may be 
prescribed ag State Granges. 

Agr. XV Section 1. In case satisfactory evi- 
dence shall be brought to the Master of the National 
Grange that a been organized contrary to 
the laws or usages of the Order, or is working in vio- 
lation of its laws or usages, it shall be the daty of 
oe Master to revoke the Charter of such offending 

range. 

Mo 2. In case satisfactory evidence shall come 
to the Master of a State G , that a Grange has 
been organized contrary to the laws and of the 
Order, or 18 LP siapg heer cer of the same, it shall 
be the duty of the to suspend such offending 
Grange, and at once forward to the Master of the 
National notice of the same, fugesher with 
the evidence in the case, who shall, if in his opinion 
the i of the Order requires such action, revoke 
the Charter of such offending Grange. 

See. 3. Granges, whose Charters are thus revoked, 
may appeal to the National be, at its next ses- 
sion for the final action of that body. 

Ant. XIX. These By-Laws may be altered or 
amended at any annual meeting of the National 
Grange by a two-thirds vote of the members present. 


But, with their preliminary organization thus 
completed, the question occurred, How should 
the farmers and planters be induced to accept 
this offered remedy for the ills from which 
they suffered? 

It was finally arranged that Mr. Kelley should 

vou. xu1.—40 A 
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resign his clerkship, and start on the 1st of 
April, 1868, on a mission to establish subordi- 
nate granges. He went under the direction of 
the National Grange, and was to receive a 
salary of vg hey provided he could collect 
that amount by the regular fees for organizing 
granges; but the National Grange not 
the means, nor would it commit itself to a 
proposition to pay his salaries and expenses 
unless they could be collected in that way. 
Mr. Saunders, however, had more faith both 
in the cause and in Mr. Kelley’s ability to 
make it known. He secured for him a ticket 
to Harrisburg, which was to be his first field of 
operons ave him letters of credit on some 
of his friends, and saw him set out on his jour- 
ney. Mr. Kelley, on starting, had but $2.50 
in his ket. Arrived at isburg, he or- 

nized a grange there, and went on toward 
Tectale: .Y., where he found good and 
true friends, and established a second, In his 

rogress westward he found much opposition, 
but. with aid received from Mr Saunders, he 
kept on his way organizing a weak grange at 
Columbus, Ohio, and another at Chicago. On 
the 1st of May he reached Minnesota, having 
organized four granges. In that State he es- 
tablished before the close of the.year six more. 
Ten subordinate granges, in all, and the order 
had been in existence more than a year! Mr. 
Kelley remained upon his farm in Minnesota 
for the next two years and a half, though oc- 
casionally going out to lecture on the sania 
and attending the sessions of the National 
Grange at Washington. The general feeling in 
the Northwest was not so much hostility as 
entire indifference to the subject. But, mean- 
time, the order was slowly gaining ground in 
other directions. Colonel D. Wyatt Aiken, of 
Abbeville District, S. O., a warm-hearted and 
energetic planter, had become interested in it, 
and had been propagating its doctrines success- 
fully in South Carolina, Georgia, and North 
Carolina, and other prominent Southern men 
had taken an interest in it, perceived its ad- 
vantages to the South, and were making de- 
cided progress in their several States. In lowa 
and Missouri, also, there was a growing feel- 


_ing that it was likely to prove a good thing. 


Mr. Dudley W. Adams, the present Worthy 
Master of the National Grange, came into the 
order in Iowa in the beginning of 1870, and 
Mr. T. A, Thompson, the present Worthy Lect- 
urer of the National Grange in February of 
that year. Both have proved valuable acces- 
sions to the order. Considerable changes were 
required in the secret work to make it more 
acceptable, and these having been made by Mr. 
Thompson in 1867, were adopted by the Execu- 
tive Committee, and have added not a little to 
its popularity. Henceforth the progress of 
the order was to be one of wonderful rapidity. 
As we have seen, ten granges, or possibly 
eleyen, were established in 1868; 89 in 1869; 
88 in 1870; 125 in 1871; 1,105in 1872; aBout 
8,400 in 18783; and in the first two months of 
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1874, 4,618. As each subordinate grange con- 
sists of from 80 to 200 members, averaging not 
far from 100, the total membership of the 
order on the Ist of April, 1874, six years from 
the day when Mr. Kelley first set out on his 
missionary propagandism, cannot ‘be less than 
1,500,000. There are now only three States, 
Connecticut, Delaware, and Nevada, and three 
Territories, Idaho, Montana, and Washington 
which have not organized State Granges, and 
in a few months there will not be exceptions, 
lowa has about 2,000 subordinate granges, and 
Missouri nearly as many, while Indiana, Illi- 
nois and Kansas, are rapidly approaching the 
same number. Among the Southern States, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Georgia, 
have the largest number of granges, though the 
order is popular in all. 

At the session of the National Grange in 
8t. Louis, February 4-14, 1874,'a declaration 
of the aims and purposes of the Order was 
unanimously adopted. It presents with such 
clearness the advantages it offers to the agri- 
culturist, and its benevolent spirit toward all 
classes, even those which have been accus- 
tomed to regard it with hostility, that we can- 
not give the aims and objects of the order in 
any better form than this authoritative declara- 
tion: 


Profoundly impressed with the truth that the Na- 
tional Grange should definitely proclaim to the world 
its general objects, we hereby unanimously make this 
ee of the purposes of the Patrons of Hus- 


dry : 

1 United by the strong and faithful tie of agricult- 
ure, we mutually resolve to labor for the good of our 
order, our country, and mankind. 

2, We heartily indorse the motto: “In essentials, 
pres in non-essentisls, liberty; in all things, 
charity.” We shall endeavor to advance our cause 
by laboring to accomplish the following objects: To 
develop a better and higher manhood and woman- 
hood among ourselves. To enhance the comforts 
and attractions of our homes, and strengthen our at- 
tachment to our pursuits. To foster mutual under- 
standing and codperation. To maintain inviolate our 
Inws, and to emulate each other in labor. To hasten 
the good time coming ; to reduce our expenses, both 
individual and corporate; to buy less and produce 
more, in order to make our farms self-sustaining. 
To diversify our crops, and crop no more than we can 
cultivate. To condense the weight of our exports, 
selling less in the bushel, and more on hoof And in 
fleece ; to systematize our work, and calculate inte)- 
ligently on probabilities; to discountenance the 
credit system, the mortgage system, the fashion sys- 
tem, and every other system tending to prodigality 
and bankruptey, We propose meeting together, 
tulking together, working together, buying together, 
selling together, and in general acting together for 
our mutual protection and advancement as occasion 
may require. We shall avoid litigation as much as 
possible by arbitration in the Grange. We shall 
constantly strive tosecure entire harmony, good-will, 
vital brotherhood among ourselves, and to make our 
order perpetual. We shall earnestly endeavor to 
suppress personal loval, sectional, and national, pre- 
pe cen, all unhealthy rivalry, all selfish ambition. 

aithful adberence to these principles will insure 
our mental, moral, social, and material advancement. 

3.,For our business interests we desire to bring 
teers and consumers, farmers and manufactur- 

ers, into the most direct and friendly relations pos- 
sible. Hence we must dispense with a surplus of 
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exactions diminish our profits, We wage no a : 
sive warfare against any other interest whatever: On 
the contrary, all our acts and all our efforts, some 


business is concerned, are not only for the bene 
the producer and consumer, but also for all other 


: 
g 


eve’ 
between home producers and consumers, all the 


purpose to open out the channels in N: 
arteries, that the life-blood of commerce may flow 
freely. We are not enemies of railroads, png | 
and urrigating canals, nor of any corporation that 1 
advance our industrial interests, nor of any laboring 
classes. In our noble order there is no ok sure | 
no agrarianism, We are opposed to such spiri 
and management of any corporation or enterprise 
as tends to bi the people and rob them of their 
just profits. We are not enemies of capital, but we 
Fa the tyranny of monopolies. We long to see 
the antagonism between capital and labor removed 
by common consent and by enlightened statesman- 
ship worthy of the nineteenth century. We are op- 
posed to excessive salaries, high rates of interest, 
and exorbitant profits in trade. They greatly in- 
crease our burdens, and do not bear a proper pro- 
portion to the profits of the producers. We desire 
only self-protection and the protection of every in- 
terest of our land by legitimate transactions, legiti- 
mate trade, and legitimate profits. * 

4. We shall advance the cause of education 
ourselves, and for our children, by all means 
within our power. We especially advocate for our 
— and industrial colleges that practical ag- 
riculture, domestic science, and all the arts, whi 
adorn the home, be bw ord \n their courses of” study. 

5. We prs? and sincerely assert the oft-re- 

ated truth taught in our organic law, that the 

range, National, State, or subordinate, is not a po- 
litical or party organization. No Grange, if true to 
its obligations, ean discuss political or religious ques- 
tions, nor call political conventions, nor ni 
candi , nor even discuss their merits in its meet- 
ings. Yet the principles we teach underlie all true 
politics, all true statesmanship, and if properly car- 
ried out will tend to ) ng ¢ whole political at- 
mosphere of our country. For we seck the greatest 

‘ood to the greatest number, but we must always 

ear in mind that no one by becoming a “ Patron of 
Husbandry" gives up that inalienable right and du- 
ty, which one to every American citizen, to take 
a proper interest in the polities of his oa: On 
the contrary, it is right forevery member to do all in 
his power legitimately to influence for good the ac- 
tion of any political party to which he belongs. It 
is his duty to do all he can in his own party to put 
down bribery, corruption, and trickery; to see that 
none but competent, faithful, and honest men, who 
will unflinchingly stand by our industria} interests, 
are nominated for all positions. It should al 
characterize every ‘Patron of Husbandry” that the 
offices should seek the man and not the man the 
office. We acknowledge the broad principle that dif- 
ference of pe is no crime, and hold that progress 
toward truth is made by differences of opinion, while 
the fault lies in bitterness of controversy, We desire 
& proper equality, equity, and fairness; p 
for the weak, restraint upon the strong; in sho 
justly-distributed burdens, and justly - distribute 
power. These are American ideas, the very essence 
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of American independence, and to advocate the con- 

is unworthy of the sons and hters of 
an American republic, We cherish the belief that 
sectionalism is, and of right should be, dead and 
buried with the past. Our work is for the present 
and the future. In our agricultural brotherhood and 
its purposes, we shall recognize no North, no South, 
no East, no West. It is reserved by every Patron, 
as pane of a freeman, to affiliate with any party 
that best carry out his principles. 

6. Ours peculiarly a farmers’ institution, we 
cannot admit allto our ranks. Many are excluded 
by the nature of our o m, not because they 
are professional men, or or laborers, but be- 
cause they have nota sufficient direct interest in till- 
have some interest 


ing or ing the soil, or 
in soailied wich our at we appeal to all 


good citizens for their cordial codperation to assistin 
our efforts toward reform, that we may eventually 
remove from our midst the last vestige of tyranny 
and corruption. We hail the general desire for fra- 
ternal harmony, equitable com ise, and earnest 
ee a8 an omen of our future success. 
. Its 


tie " Mapa pbet pdueiple wits us, to re- 
ve our 8 piri hood by any means 
teat conned Last, (i 


reat at aber yal we proclain it 
our @ proper apprecia- 
tion of the Ri ties and sphere of woman, as is indi- 
cated by admitting herto membership and position in 
r . Imploring the continued assistance of our 
vine Master to us in our work, we here 
Bionge sateslvos to faithful and harmonions labor for 
all time to return by our united efforts to 
= justice, fraternity, and political purity of 
Two or three points alluded to both in this 
declaration, and in the preamble to the consti- 
tution, may require a little farther elucidation, 
The Order of “ Patrons of Husbandry ” is, we 
believe, the first of the secret societies which 
has admitted women into full and equal mem- 
bership in all its organizations with the othér 
sex; it is certainly the first which has given 
them a share of the official positions in such 
organi This has not been done in any 
concession to what is known as the  Woman’s 
Rights” movement; but for two reasons: 1. 
That in the farmer's life, the woman, be she 
mother, wife, sister, or daughter, has her full 
share of the severe and often trying labor, not 
so much in the field as in the house; and, 
consequently, that in an institution, one of 
whose cardinal principles is to make home 
more attractive and happy, she has as much 
right to. participate as man; and if, as is the 
case in every well-condacted grange, there are 
opportunities and methods of intellectaal and 
social culture, her right to a share in them is 
ae that of the man. Political dis- 
cussion g prohibited in the grange, there 
is no of her being instructed in polities 
there. 2. That thereby the attraction, purity, 
and elevated character of the grange, is sup- 
posed to be secured. There is no man who 
would be fit for membership in such an organi- 
zation, who would not feel that it was a place 
of greater attraction for him, if his mother, 
wife, sister, or daughter, were to be present, 
and have a share in the exercises. This was.a 
wise provision of the founders of the order, 
and one which will do much toward i 
its perpetuity. The social exercises, festivals, 
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picnics, and family-days, the’ si ‘and the 
provision of musical instruments and libraries, 
for the granges, which have grown out of this 
admission of women to a participation in it, 
are not only very 1 Pesy tr features of its li 
but exert a powerful influence in refining 
educating its members. 

Codperation is not an unmeaning word in 
the Order of “Patrons of Husbandry.” | All 
purchases and sales made through the officers 
of the State, or subordinate granges, being 
made for cash only, the order affords the finest 
field in the world for the successful working 
of the principles of codperation; and this has 
already been inaugurated on a large scale, and 
will be greatly extended during the coming 
year. 

PECKHAM, Rorvs W., an American jurist, 
born in Rensselaerville, Albany County, N. Y., 
December 20, 1809; lost at sea at the sinking 
of the Ville du Havre, cheney ea 1873. In 
1880 he became a resident of Albany, where 
he at once took a leading position at the bar, 
In 1887 he was elected District Attorney of 
Albany County. He was elected to ress 
in 1852 on the Democratic ticket, and served 


the One term, at the expiration of which he re- 


samed the practice of law in parnership with 
Judge Tremain. In 1859 he was elected Jus- 
tice of the ye ee Court, and served eight 
years. In 1867 he was reélected without op- 

ition, being the candidate of both parties. 

ile still holding this position he was, in 
1870, elected to the Court of. Appeals, of which 
he was a member at the time of his sudden 
death. His health had been so impaired by 
the hard work imposed upon the court durin 
its earlier sessions that the physicians advi 
him to take a vacation. He expressed a prefer- 
ence for Florida, but at the suggestion of his 
brethren on the bench concluded to try the 
effect of the air of Southern France. In every 
position to which he was called he sustained a 
high reputation for integrity and fidelity to 
trust, and held the entire confidence of his as- 
sociates. 

PEET, Harvey Priwptrez, LL. D., an emi- 
nent instructor of deaf-mutes, and author, 
bornin Bethlem, Conn., November 19, 1794; 
died in New York City, January 1, 1873. He 
was brought up on his father’s farm, and with 
limited advantages, doing farm-work in the 
summer and attending a district school in the 
winter. At the age of sixteen he taught a dis- 
trict school, and subsequently other schools of 
higher order, until hé had earned the means 
for a two years’ course at Phillips Academy, 
Andover. In 1818 he entered Yale 0 
from which he graduated in 1822, taking rank 
with the first tenin his class. It had been his 
intention to enter the ministry, but an inyita- 
tion to teach in the American Asylum for the 
Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, Conn., gave him 
the opportunity to develop his rare fitness for 
what was then a new profession. His life 
was thenceforward devoted to the cause of 


deaf-mute education. An ence of nine 

ears in Hartford won him the reputation of 
Gung one of the most efficient teachers of deaf- 
mutes in the world, and led to his being in- 
vited to take the position of Principal of the 
New York Institution, which under his care 
grew to be the largest and most successful of its 
kind in the world. Entering on this office in 
1881, he falfilled its duties for more than thirty- 
six years, during fourteen of which he was 
President of the Board of Directors, In 1867 
Dr. Peet retired from the active labors of his 
position, retaining the title of Emeritus Prin- 
cipal, and ae upon the board until his 
death. In 1849 he received the degree of 
Doctor of Laws from the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, and that of 
Ph. D., from the National Deaf-mute College 
in 1871. Dr. Peet was the author of “ Course 
of Instruction for the Deaf and Dumb,” 
four parts in, 4 vols., 1844; “Scripture Les- 
sons for the Deaf and Dumb,” 1846 ; and vari- 
ous text-books, addresses, statistical reports, 
memoirs, ete.; contributed largely to the 
American Annals for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Journal of Insanity, and other periodicals, 

PENNSYLVANIA. The convention to 
draft an amended constitution for the State 
of Pennsylvania, assembled at Harrisburg on 
November 12, 1872, and after January 1, 1873, 
assembled in Philadelphia and continued in 
session until November 8d. The constitution 
thus amended was submitted to the le 
for their approval or rejection. This election 
was held on December 16th. The vote for 
the constitution was 258,744; against the con- 
stitution, 108,594. The more important amend- 
ments may be briefly stated. A few changes 
are made in the declaration of rights, In the 
fifth section declaring that election shall be 
free and equal, the clause is added that 

No power, civil or military, shall at any time inter- 
fere to prevent the free exercise of the right of suf- 


The following additional declaration is made 
in section 7, on the liberty of the press: 
the publication of papers relating to the offical con 

0 0 n- 
duct of cilears or men in poy or + any 
other matter proper for publication, investigation, or 
information, where the fact that such pu lication 
was not maliciously or negligently 
established to the satisfaction of the jury. 

Section 12 declares 

That no power of suspending laws shall be exer- 
cised by the Legislature or its authority. 

Section 17 prohibits the Legislature from 

Making irrevocable any grant of special privileges 
or immunities. 

The article on the Legislature provides for 
biennial sessions of the General Assembly, the 
members of the House to be elected every sec- 
ond year, and the Senators to be elected for 
the term of four years. 

Section 7 declares that— 


No person hereafter convicted of embezzlement of 
public moneys, bribery, perjury, or other infamous 


be money, embracing 
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crime, shall be eligible to the General Assembly 

Se, atte Of peat oc raat a oe wd 
faoclte. euch wlaty, sad tliat ILS 

ve su an as 
fixed by law, and no other com what- 
ever, whether as member of any committee or 
otherwise. No member shall receive any in- 
crease of salary or mileage under any law 
pened during the term for which he may have 
n elected. 


The State shall be divided into fifty senato- 
rial districts, and each district shall be entitled 
to one Senator. No county or city shall be 
entitled to more than one-sixth of the whole 
number of Senators. The House is to consist 
of 200 members, ; 
ou wage pany ae) shall consist of a 

vernor, a Lieutenant-Governor, a sGemmek 
of the Commonwealth, Attorney -Gen 
tary bf Totapnsi bibsiry and» Slgpet ante 
tary of Inte and a Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

The Governor shall hold his office for four 
years, and shall not be eligible for the term 
next succeeding that for which he was elected, 
The Lieutenant-Governor, who shall preside 
over the but shall have no vote unless 
the Senate be equally divided, shall be elected 
for the same term and subject to the same pro- 
visions as the Governor. The salary of the 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor shall be 
neither increased nor diminished after their 
election, nor during the term for which they 
shall have been elected. 

In case of death, im ment, resignation, 
or disability of the Governor, the powers, 
duties, and emoluments of the office shall de- 
volve on the Lieutenant-Governor. On the 
subject of pardons, it is provided that 

No ion shall be nor sentence com- 
Seaeeaee upon aa in writing 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, Attorney-General, Secretary of Internal 
Affairs, or any three of them, after full hearing, upon 
due public notice and in open session, and such ree- 
ommendation, with the therefor at length, 


reasons 
shall be recorded and filed in the office of the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, 


Section 17 provides that 
The Go hall h: er to dis} of 
e Governor 8 ave Pow: prove | 


item or items of any bills appropri: 
"aistinct i and the or 


arts of the bill approved shall be the law, ahd the 
tem or itema disapproved shall be void, unless re- 
passed according to the rules and limitations pre- 
a _ the passage of other bills over the Execu- 
The Secretary of Internal Affairs takes the 
place of the Surveyor-General, whose office 
shall be abolished. Besides the duties of the 
Surveyor-General’s office, his department shall 
embrace a bureau of industrial statistics, and 
~ a ae to the a > 
tions, and the cultural, manufacturing, min- 
ing, mineral, timber, and other material or busi- 
ness interests of Pennsylvania, as may be by 
law assigned to it. His term of office shall be 
for four years. 
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The Sa ae Gotet es to on ation 
uw whos e elected by the people, an 
er it hold their offices for the term of 
twenty-one years, if they so long behave them- 
selves well, but shall not be eligible to re- 
election. Except in Philadelphia and the 
county of All y, the Courts of Common 
Pleas shall remain as at present established, 
bat not more than four counties shall at any 
time be included in one judicial district organ- 
ized for said courts. In Philadelphia the juris- 
diction and powers now vested in the District 
Courts and of Common Pleas shall be 
vested in four separate and distinct courts of 
equal and codrdinate jurisdiction composed of 
three judges each, and in Alleghany County 
of two such courts. The courts in Philadel- 
phia and in the county of Alleghany shall from 
time to time detail one or more of the judges 
to hold the Courts of Oyer and Terminer and 

the Courts of Quarter Sessions. 

The limited vote is to be applied whenever 
two or more judges of the Supreme Court are 
to be chosen for the same term of service. 
When two judges are to be chosen, each voter 
shall vote for one only, and when three are to 
be chosen he shall vote for no more than two, 
and the candidates highest in vote shall be de- 
clared elected. The court of nisi prius is abol- 
ished, and no court of original jurisdiction, to 
be presided over by any one or more of the 
quee of the Supreme Oourt, shall be estab- 
is 


The lature shall have authority to abol- 
ish the office of associate judge after the terms 
of the present incumbents shall have expired. 
Whenever a county shall contain forty thou- 
‘alicial district, ae shall he ‘ ago 

ici ect one judge 
— in ~ a : 
every city and county containing a pop- 
ulation mis fewe’ te one hundred and fifty shia: 
sand, the Legislature shall, and in any other 
city or county may, establish a separate or- 
hans’ court, to. consist of one or more judges 
earned in the law. 

Parties by agreement filed may, in a civil 
suit, di with the trial by jury, and sub- 
mit the decision of the case for hearing and 
determination to the court having jurisdiction. 
The evidence taken and the law as declared 
shall be filed of record, with right of appeal as 
in other cases and with like effect as appeals 
in equity. 

Sxotton 24. In all cases of felonious homicide, and 
in such other criminal cases as may be provided by 
law, the acensed after conviction and sentence may 
remove the indictment, record, and all proceedings, 
to the Supreme Court for review, in the same man~- 
ner as in civil cases. 


The article on suffrage and elections pro- 
vides that every person claiming the right to 
vote shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month, shall have resided 
in the election district in which he offers to 
vote two months immediately preceding the 
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election, and shall have paid within two years 
a State or county tax which had been assessed 
at least two months and paid at least one 
month before the election. 

Every ballot shall be numbered in the order 
in which it is received, and the number re- 
corded by the election officers opposite the 
name of the elector who presents the ballot, 
and any elector may write his name on the 
back of his ticket. 

Alllaws regulating elections or for the regis- 
try of voters shall be uniform throughout the 
State, but no elector shall be deprived of his 
vote by reason of his name not being regis- 


Any person who shall give or promise any 
money or reward to an elector for his vote or 
for withholding the same, and any elector who 
shall receive or agree to receive for 
or another any money or reward, for his vote, 
shall forfeit the right to vote at such election ; 
and any elector whose right to vote shall be 
challenged for such cause shall be required 
to swear or affirm that the matter of the chal- 
lenge is untrue before his vote shall be received. 


Any person who shall, while a candidate for 
office, be guilty of bribery, fraud, or willful 
violation of any election law, shall be forever 
disqualified from holding any office of trust or 
profit in this Commonwealth; and any person 
convicted of violating the election laws shall 
be deprived of the right of suffrage for four 
years, 

In cases of contested elections or in proceedings 
peegen wer elections, no person shall be permitted 
to withhold his testimony upon the ground that. it 
may criminate himself or su ject him to public in- 
re but such testimony shall not afterward be 

inst him in any judicial proceeding, except 
for ury in such testimony. 
l elections by persons in a representative ca- 
pacity shall be viva voce, 

For the purpose of voting, no person shall be 
deemed to have gained a residence by reason of his 
pods or lost it by reason of his absence, while 
employed in the service, either civil or military, of 
this State or the United States, nor while engaged in 
navigating the waters of the State or of the United 
States, or the high-seas, nor while a student of any 
seminary of learning, nor while képt in a poor-house 
or other asylum at public expense, nor while confined 
in public prison. 

The trial and determination of contested elec- 
tions of electors of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, of members of the Legislature, and of all 
ge officers, shall be by the courts of law, or 

y one or more of the law judges thereof. The 
Legislature shall by general law designate the 
courts by whom the several classes of election 
contests shall be determined, and regulate the 
manner of trial and all other matters relating 


to it. 
The following is the sixteenth section of the 
article on “suffrage and elections:” 


The Courts of Common Pleas of the several coun- 
ties of the Commonwealth shall have power within 
their respective jurisdictions to appoint overseers 
of election to supervise the p ings of election 
officers, and to make report to the court as may be 
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required ; such appointments to be made for any dis- 
trict ina city or county, upon petition of five citi- 
zens, lawful voters of such election district, setting 
forth that such appointment is a reasonable precau- 
tion to secure the purity and fairness of elections ; 
overseers shall be two in number foran election 
trict, shall be residents therein, and shall be persons 
qualitied to serve upon election boards, and in each 
case members of different political parties ; when- 
— he yeeeln of an ams shall Pema 

° n, the overseers, ifthey 8 agreed there- 
oy bal decide the question of difference; in ap- 


po overseers of election, all the law judges of 
the proper court able to act at the time, shall concur 
in the appointments made. 


On the subject of legislation the new con- 
stitution makes numerous and highly impor- 
tant provisions. The pernicious evil of special 
Legislation is cut up by the roots in the follow- 
ing section; 


leone Lesislatare shall not pass any locel or special 
iw. 
af iuthatising the:cocation, extension, on iepelting 
counties, cities, town- 
districts, ‘ 


between this nd say. other State. 
Vacating roads, town-plats, streets, or alleys. 
or public 


grounds Sxottne State. isa 
Authorizing the adoption or legitimatizing of chil- 


counties, cities 
tetriota, 


banging the law of descent or succession. 

Regulating the practice or iction of, or 

ng the rules of evidence in any judicial pro- 

= ¢ inquiry before courts, aldermen, or jus- 
ie peace, 

Regulating the fees or extending the powers and 
duties of aldermen, justices of the peace, magistrates, 
*"iforalating’ the manage f public schools, the 
ing ment of public ae’ 

° Sekeool-hopaes, and the rais- 
of money rposes, 
xing the rate of i: 

Affi the estates of minors or persons under 
disability, except after due notice to all parties in 
interest, to bo recited in the special enactment. 

Remitting fines, penalties, and forfeitures, or re- 
funding monoys legally id into the Treasury. 

Fzemnpting property m taxation, 

Ons bor, hen mining, Pe. ing. 

corporations, or amen: renewing, or 
extending the charters thereof, : = 

Granting to any corporation, association, or indi- 
bam auy special or exclusive privilege or immu- 


ranting to any corporation, association indi- 
vidnal the exclusive right to lay down a railroad- 
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shall the Legislature. enact 

Bpesial or local law be the partial epeal o oo 

gh Tay on oa” wens 
; cure 6« 


passed granting uy powers 

dis- ri in here , 
powers ata privileges shall have Fara 
ve 


oy general law, and in no case where the hi 
ion, or are bop eves to grant the 
* give the relief asked for. iw. mart 
Every bill shall be read at length on three 
est Daye in each House, hier cit 
shall be printed before the final yote is taken 
op the bo aed no bill aball Dect ak by 
ess OD passage the v aken by 
yeas and nays, and unless a majority of “4 
members elected to each House be r ad in 
its favor. The same provision is made in re- 
gard to amendments returned from one House 
to the other for concurrence, and to reports 
committees of conference, re 
The presiding officer of each House shall, in 
in the presence of the House, sign all bills and 
joint resolutions passed by tle Legislature 
mediately before signing, the fat of sgnitig to 
m ore signing, the c) 
be entered on the journal, ph aT esters r 
The general appropriation bill shall embrace 


rating nothing by edad Sod si i 
of goy ent, interest on the c 
Cecndaan grpsnecy of goverment intron on he 


for public schools, All other appro- 
iSyeiy mut be by separate Pill enibraciog 
t one subject. i 


or educational institution not under t 
control of the Commonwealth, other than eae} 
schools established by law for the professional train= 
ing of teachers for the public schools of the State, 
except by a vote of two-thirds of all the, members 
elected to each House. we 
Sxcrion 19. No ie sina ood (except for pensions 
or gratuities for military services) shall be made for 
charitable, rere re or a toany 
person or nor or 
sectarian institution, epee, orassociation, _ 
The Legislature is prohibited from cnicipal 
commissions to perform any munici 
functions whatever. TM | pathy 
No act of the Legislature shall limit: the 
amount to be recovered for injuries resulting in 
death, or for injuries to person or property. 
The investment of trust funds by executors 
and guardians in the bonds and stocks of any 
private corporation is prohibited. 
No obligation of aT railroad held or owned 
Sra pene Re TT oe ty —— 
transfe re postponed, or 
way diminished by the Soadaere nor 1 
such obligation be released except on payment 
into the Treasury. w 
A member of the Legislature who snall so- 
licit or receive, or consent to receive from any 
corporation, or mn, any money, office, ap- 
pointment, employment, testimonial, reward, 
thing of value or enjoyment, or of personal 
vantage or promise thereof for his vote or offi- 
cial influence, or for withholding the same, shall 
be held guilty of bribery within the meaning of 
the constitution, and shall incur, the penal- 


No appropriation shall be made to any charitable 
ea 
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* 
ties and disabilities provided for such offense. 
The same penalties are extended to any per- 
son who shall offer or give a bribe to any ex- 
ecutive or judicial officer or member of the 

islature. 
member who has a personal or private 
interest in any measure pending before the 
Legislature shall disclose the fact, and shall not 
have a right to vote on the subject. 

In the article on reyenue, taxation, and 
finance, it is provided that all laws exempting 
property from taxation, except public property 

for public purposes, actual places of re- 
ligious worship, places of burial not used or 
held for private or corporate profit, and insti- 
tutions of purely public charity, shall be void. 

No debt pose the purposes of revenue 
shall ever exceed in the aggregate at any one 
time one million dollars. 

The debt of no city, county, borough, or 
other municipality, shall exceed seven per cent. 
upon the value thereof, nor shall any 
such municipality incur any new debt or in- 
crease its debt to an amount exceeding two 
per cent. upon such assessed valuation o: Prop- 
erty, without the assent of the electors at a pu 
lie election held in such manner as shall be pro- 
vided by law, ‘ 

By the article on education the Legislature 
is require to provide for the maintenance of a 
thorough and efficient system of public schools, 
and to appropriate at least one million dollars 
every year for this purpose. 

No money raised for the support of the pub- 
lie schools shall be used for the support of any 
sectarian school. 

The article on railroads and canals provides 
that any association or corporation organized 
for the purpose, may construct and operate 
a railroad or canal between any two points 
inthe State. Any railroad may intersect with 
any other railroad, and may pass its cars, 
empty or loaded, over such other railroad. 
No undue discrimination shall be made in 
charges or freights passing from one railroad to 
pe ob and no unnecessary delay shall be in- 
terposed in forwarding such ponenacrs and 
property to their destination. The Legi re 
is required by general law to give full effect to 
these powers and rights, 

Every railroad or canal company doing 
business in this State is required to maintain 
an office in the State where the transfers of 
its stock shall be made, and books kept for in- 
spection by any. person having a pecuniary in- 
terest in such corporation. In these books 
shall be recorded the amount of stock sub- 
scribed or paid in, and by whom, the names of 
the owners of its stock, the transfers of stock, 
and the names and residences of its officers, 

The property of railroad companies, and of 
all other joint-stock companies, doing business 
in the State, shall forever be subject to taxa- 
tion, and the power to tax the same shall not 
be surrendered or ended by any grant or 
contract to which the State shall be a party. 
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No railroad or canal company, nor the les- 
sees or managers of any railroad or canal com- 
pany, shall consolidate the stock, property, or 
franchises of such corporation with, nor lease, 
purchase, or in any way control, any other 
railroad or canal corporation, owning or con- 
trolling a parallel or competing line. The 
officers of such railroad or canal company are 
prohibited from acting as officers of any other 
railroad or canal company owning or controll- 
ing a parallel or competing line, Whether 
railroads or canals are parallel or competing 
lines shall always be decided by a jury ina 
Fas) according to the course of the common 

aw. 

No incorporated company doing the business of a 
common carrier shall, directly or indirectly, prose- 
cute or engage in mining or manufacturing articles 
for ation over the works of said company ; 
nor shall such company, directly or indirectly, en- 
gage in any other business than that of common car- 
riers, or hold or soqte lands, freehold or leasehold, 
directly or indirectly, except such as shall be neces- 
sary for carrying on its business; but any mining 
or manufacturing company may carry the products 
of its mines and manufactories on its railroad or ca- 
nal not exceeding fifty miles in length, 

Presidents, directors, officers, agents, and other 
employés, of railroad and canal companies, shall not 
engage, or be interested, directly or indirectly, oth- 
erwise than as stockholders in such railroad or canal 
companies, in the transportation of freight or pas- 
sengers, as common carriers, over the works of any 


company of which they are Rreeiaants, directors, 


agents, or vd ayite and they shall not so engage or 
be interested in the transportation of freight or pas- 
sengers over the works of any other such company, 
except as stockholders in such company which may 
be leased, or the majority of the capital stock of 
which may be owned or controlled by the company 
of which they are presidents, directors, officers, 
agents, or employés. 

No transportation company in this State 
shall make any discrimination in charges for 
either freight or passengers between or against 
the people of the State, nor make a higher 
charge for a shorter than for a longer distance: 
including such shorter distance, and no speci 
rates or drawbacks shall, either directly or in- 
directly, be allowed excepting excursion and 
commutation tickets. Reasonable extra rates, 
within the limits of the charter of a company, 
may be made for any distance’ not exceeding 
fifty miles. 

All discriminations. by railroad companies 
in their rates of freight or passage oyer their 
roads in form of transportation companies, or 
others engaged in transportation, by abate- 
ment, drawback, or otherwise, are prohibited. 

Railroad companies shall not grant free 
passes, or passes at a discount, to any person 
except officers and employés of the company. 

No street passenger-railway shall be constructed 
within the limits of any city, borough, or township, 
without the consent of its local authorities. 

No railroad, canal, or other transportation com- 
pany, in existence at the time of the adoption of this 
article, shall have any beneficial legislation by gen- 
eral or special laws, except on condition of complete 
acceptance of all the provisions of this article. 


The power of eminent domain shall never be 
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abridged or so construed as to prevent the 
taking by the Legislature of the property and 
franchises of incorporated companies, and sub- 
jecting them to public use, the same as the 
property of individuals, and the exercise of 
the police power of the State shall never be 
abridged or so construed as to permit corpora- 
tions to conduct their business as to infringe 
the equal rights of individuals or the general 
well-being of the State. 

In all elections for the managing officers of 
a corporation the free vote is applied. Each 
member or shareholder may cast the whole 
number of his votes, or distribute them upon 
two or more candidates, as he may prefer. 

No foreign corporation shall do any business 
in this State without having one or more 
known places of business, and an authorized 
agent or agents in the State, upon whom pro- 
cess may be served. 

Any tae es banking law which shall be 
passed provide for the pgs and coun- 
tersigning by an officer of the State of all 
notes or bills designed for circulation, and am- 
ple security to the full amount of the notes is- 
sued shall be deposited with the State Treas- 
urer for their redemption, 

The article on cities and city charters pro- 
vides that the Legislature shall pass general 
laws whereby a city may be established when- 
ever the majority of the voters of any town or 
borough, having a population of at least ten 
thou shall vote in favor of the same being 
established. 

Every ie cp create a sinking fund, which 
shall be inviolably pledged for the payment of 
its fanded debt. 

The debt of the State on November 30, 
1878, was as follows: 


FUNDED DEBT. 
Six per cent. loana.......... $20,540,580 00 
Five per cent. loans,........ 
Four’and a half per cent, pai athLb 
bodbeesbeVegevdicdsss 906 01 
UNFUNDED DEBT. 
Relief notes in circulation. . $96,249 
Interest certificates out- * 
standing.................. 18,049 02 
et “ 448 
Domestic crediton” cia. 2 
na whe eee “oT 
Chambersburg certificates 
ontatanding .............. 84,829 64 
mnclalmed........<00+..+« 207 22 
198,887 93 


Total public debt, November 80, 1873...... $25,703,821 94 
BONDS IN SINKING FUND. 


lroad Company........ 
Bonds of the ‘Allogta: Val- 


11,025,151 24 
Indebtedness unprovided for.............. $14,773,070 70 
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The total revenue of the State government 
for the year ending December 1, 1873, was 
$7,076,723.20. The expenditure amounted to 
$6,784,027.57, leaving a balance in the Treas- 

on December 1, 1878, of $1,825,151,24. 

the revenue the largest item is derived 
from the tax on corporation stocks, amounting 
to $1,415,627.31. To this the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company contributed 967; the 
Philadelphia & Reading Company, $164,441.- 
11; the Valley Company, $98,233.68; 
and the Delaware, awanna estern 
Company, $66,763.09. ' 

Next in amount ~4 be a wae a tax 
on gross receipts, which reac 97,759.42. 
Of this, the Philadelphia & Railroad 
Company paid $256,355.26, and the Pi 1- 
vania Railroad Company $185,727.90. T 
important source of revenue was cut off by 
the Legislature in the early part of the year, 
together with the State tax on horses, cattle, 
and other personal property, and on net earn- 


in 

Next in importance comes the tax on loans, 
the revenue which amounted in 1873 to 
$688,332.93, to which the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company contributed $98,805.57; the 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company, 
$89,756.86 , the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
Company, $42,823.68; the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company, $47,449.56; the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation ws $46,376.48; and the 
city of Philadelphia, $97,016.88. 

@ tax on the net earnings, or income of 
manufacturing companies, city passenger rail- 
way companies, gas companies, bridge compa- 
nies, turnpike companies, and private bankers, 
amounted to $446,286.20. The revenue from 
the tax on tonnage was $385,870.94, of which 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad paid 
$117,820.86, and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company $61,422.95, exclusive of the com- 
mutation of tonnage tax, amounting to $2380,- 
000. From the tax on coal the revenue was 
$836,853.91, of which the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Company paid $146,571.04; the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Company, $92,- 
469.04; the Pennsylvania Ooal meg re $49,- 
066.80, and the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company, $38,086.44. . 

The tax on personal roduced 
$541,607.91. Retailers’ licenses yielded a rev- 
enne of $424,974.89; tavern licenses, $327,- 
973.99, and beer and restaurant licenses, $42,- 
165. The tax on bank stocks was $288,148, 
Foreign insurance companies contributed 
$358,490.78. The collateral inheritance tax 
paid toes heirs amounted to $327,978.- 
99. e tax on wills, deeds, and writs, pro- 
duced $118,117.52. Premiums on charters 
amounted to $68,848.76, The revenue from 
the tax on the enrollment of special, private, 
and local laws, was $386,800. 

Billiard-rooms and ten-pin alleys paid $10,- 
552.94; the distillers and brewers for license, 
$8,009.47; the millers, $4,486.84; the brokers, 
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$10,736.98; notaries public, $7,450; the auc- 
tioneers, $13,765.34; the peddlers, $2,830.38; 
the patent-medicine men for license, $3,875.91. 

Oft his revenue of upward of seven mill- 
ions, $1,563,029.20 was absorbed in payment 
of interest on the State debt, the largest por- 
tion of the bonds having been raised from 

ld-bearing fives to six per cents. in currency. 

he expenditures of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments of the government 
amounted to $990,987.77. For common 
schools, $804,097.89 was expended. The Sol- 
diers’ Orphan Schools consumed $469,308.94 
more. Charitable institutions cost $439,307.- 
13. The expenses of the Constitutional Oon- 
vention were $410,723,80. Public buildings 
and grounds cost $90,591.23. The cost of the 
penitentiaries to the State was $78,882, and 
of the House of Refuge, $55,325. Militia ex- 
were $34,227, and the Williamsport 
riot cost $24,306; $50,334 was expended in 
pensions and gratuities; $1,551,762 was ap- 
seer to the payment of the principal of the 
tate debt. 

With these heavy expenditures the balance 
in the Treasury on December 1, 1873, was little 
less than $2,000,000. 

It is expected that in 1874 the receipts from 

all sources will be $1,500,000 less than the re- 
ceipts of 1878, while the expenditures will not 
_ saiuaaoen a a of ata will be 
arge ue to the repeal of taxes bearing 
heavily upon the industrial interests of the 
Commonwealth, and partly to the prostration 
of business. The receipts of 1875 may be 
about the same as those of 1874, but the ex- 
penditures will be greater, owing to the addi- 
tional outlay necessary for schools, Legislature, 
and judiciary under the new constitution, 
will then be in full force. Notwith- 
standing this enormous decrease in the re- 
ceipts and increase in expenditures, itis believed 
that by the most rigid economy in every branch 
of the government and moderate appropria- 
tions the revenues in the future will be suffi- 
cient to meet all the demands on the Treasury 
and leave a balance to reduce the indebted- 
ness of the State, as required by the constitu- 
tion. ; 

In compliance with the constitutional amend- 
ment of 1857, the Legislature in 1858 created a 
sinking fund for the payment of the interest 
on the State debt, and for an annual reduction 
of the principal in a sum not less than $250,- 
000 per annum. In addition to the securities 
designated by the amendment, the revenues 
arising from certain taxes were assignel to 
this fund. From that time, each succeeding 
year, the interest on the debt has been punc- 
tually paid, and the portion of principal re- 
deemed instead of amounting to $250,000 has 

own to the immense sum of $1,000,000 to 

2,000,000 per year. The reason is a simple 
one; the revenues set apart for the sinkin 
fund, by the natural growth of these “ona 
taxes, have become annually much larger, 
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while the amount required to be paid on ac- 
count of interest, by reason of the rapid de- 
crease of the public debt, has every year be- 
come smaller, and in this way the annual 
credits to the sinking fund have swollen to 
proportions never contemplated by the origi- 
nal advocates of the measure. 

The cause of education is making decided 
progress in Pennsylvania. The State is in- 
creasing the number of schools, enlarging each 
year the sphere of iustruction, extending the 
time within which schooling may be obtained 
and supplying more of the conveniences neces- 
sary for the comfort and health of scholars and 
teachers; still there are many defects in the 
present system. 

Prominent among these is the lack of proper 
training and other qualifications of the teachers 
of the schools. “Of the 15,008 teachers receiv- 
ing certificates to teach during the year, only 
874 were found to have a thorough knowledge 
of reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, and 
grammar, and that practical preparation for 
their profession which insures success,” is the 
startling declaration made by the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools. The necessity of 
establishing normal schools wherein students 
are specially qualified and trained for teachers 
is conspicuously shown in these statistics, and 
it is a gratification to know that twelve of 
these institutions have been erected or are in 
a of erection in various parts of the 

tate. The Governor, in his address to the 
Legislature, expresses himself in favor of a 
system of compulsory education. He says: 
“More thorough examination of the subject 
strengthens me in the conviction that the 
State must adopt some mode to compel the 
attendance of a children whose parents 
are unwilling or unable to allow their off- 
spring to avail themselves of the benefits our 
school system affords. The solution of this im- 
pews question presents grave difficulties, but 

expect to see them all surmounted. Some 
lan must be devised to snatch these children 

‘om the career of idleness and grime to which 
ignorance will consign them. By far the 
greater portion of the inmates of our peniten- 
tiaries never attended schools, or had the ad- 
vantages of education. Is modern civilization 
unequal to the task of rescuing the children 
of the indigent and the criminal frem such a 
fate?” 

The Republican State Convention assembled 
at Harrisburg, on August 18th, to nominate 
candidates for State Treasurer and a Judge of 
the Supreme Court. W.R. Mackey was nomi- 
nated for Treasurer, and Isaac Gordon for 
Judge of the Supreme Court. The following 
resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That ths Heperieos of Pennsylvania, 
in convention assembled, renew their expressions 
of confidence and devotion to the principles of re- 
publicanism, and declare— 

1. That they heartily indorse and we readopt the 


Republican national and State platforms of 1872. 
2, That the national Administration demands 
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their continued confidence, and is entitled, by its 
promotion of the best interests and prosperity of 
the nation, to the earnest support of the a 

8. That the administration of Governor Hartranft 
calls for our warmest approbation, During the short 
time he has been in the Executive Department he 
has established a State ee ged which has justly en- 
deared him to the people of this Commonwealth, and 
— amply justified the confidence we have placed 
in him, 

4. That while earnestly in favor of constitutional 
reform and of such revision of our State constitution 
as will make it an effective instrument in preventing 
and punishing corrupt abuses that have crept into 
our present system, we demand emphatically and 
especially that whatever is done or left undone, the 
main purpose for which the Constitutional Conven- 
tion was called, the absolute prevention of special 
legislation, shall be so placed before the people as 
to seourg their separate and decisive expression 
thereon. 

5. That the reduction of the State debt from $41,- 
000,000 to $26,000,000, the repeal of all taxes on real 
estate, the establishment of schools for the educa- 
tion and support of soldiers’ orphans, the mainte- 
nance of our excellent and prosperous system of 
common schools, and the establishment of a policy 
paying off our debt at the rate of $2,000,000 a year. 
together with the generally flourishing condition o: 
our prosperous old Commonwealth, are evidences 
that the Republicans, during their twelve years of 
control in nfosnn Cece have faithfully administered 
her affairs, and her government may be safely left 
in their hands. 

6. That there should be rigid economy in the State 
and national administrations, and taxes should be 
reduced in both as rapidly as consistent with good 
government, the maintenance of public credit, and 
bn poctitn extinguishment of the State and national 

c * 

7. That the public lands belong to the people and 
should be sacredly reserved for homes for actual 
settlers, and we pronounce against all further grants 
of these lands to corporations. 

8. That adequate provision should be made by 
law for the protection of persons engaged in mining 
and other hazardous forms of labor. 

9. That when retrenchment is required to lighten 
the burden of taxation and to continue the reduction 
of the public debt, an increase of salaries is unwise, 
and we condemn withont reserve voting for or re- 
ceiving increased pay for services already rendered, 
whether in State or nation, and demand that the 
provisions of the late act of Congress by which rala- 
ries were increased should promptly and uncondi- 
tionally be repealed. 

10, That we heartily denounce corruption, wher- 
ever found, and are sincerely desirous for honest 
economy and political purity in all official adminis- 
trations. To secure this is the duty of every citizen, 
and to this end every good man should feel bound, 
not only to participate in politics, but to labor ac- 
tively to see that none but good men secure party 
es Nye or nomination. 

1, That the practice of loading an appropriation 
bill, essential to the support of the Government 
with objectionable legislation, in the shape of 
amendments, toward the close of the session, is the 
prolific source of abuse and fraud upon the people, 
and its reform is urgently demanded; that, as com- 
merce and home industry have both uniformly pros- 
pered under a tariff so arranged as to afford oth 
revenue and protection, the present tariff should be 
left undisturbed, and, as all tariffs are levied pri- 
marily for revenue, it would be a poor government 
indeed which could not afford to arrange its details 
#0 as to encourage the growth of home manufactures 
and the creation of a remunerative home market for 
all products of our soil, 

13. That order and security in the States lately in 
rebellion must come through stern enforcement of 
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laws, enacted to protect life, liberty, and freedom of. 
thought, and cannon be aeanrit Yr pi ies these 
just and necessary laws inoperative through execu- 
tive clemency to unrepentant assassins now ‘under- 
going punishment in pursuance of law, TT 
14. That, as during the time the Republican 

has been in power, it has had to confront graver difti- 
culties, and more new and i es ° 
government, than ever were presented to any other 
party to solve, and has solved them so judiciously 
and wisely that the country indorses its decisions, 
and aceepts its work, it is the only o on com- 
petent to so meet the grave issues that are now con- 
ay arising, and to secure the just rights of the 
whole é 1 


le. 

15. That we sympathize with every movement to 
secure for aaenese and labor their due infiasaens: 
interests, and rights, and the Republican w 
be their ally in every just effort to attain their ends. 


The Democratic State Convention assembled 
in Harrisburg on August 27th. F. M. Hutch- 
inson was nominated for State Treasurer, and 
James R. Ludlow as a candidate for Judge of 
tho Supreme Court. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted : . bettas 


Resolved, That the Democratic per of Pennsylv: 
nia, in State Convention assembled, believing that 
the platform of the late Democratic Convention of 
Ohio is sound in principle, do hereby substantially 
resolve: pie — the Democratic ped seeks to 
revive no dead issues; but stands by its satiate, 
which are suited to all times and ci et ser.) I 
supports the Federal Government in all its constitu- 
tional authority, and opposes nullification and seces- 
sion. It defends the reserved ts of the States 
and people, and opposes the cen on that would 
impair or destroy them.~ In order to preserve and 
tain these rights, it insists upon a strict con~ 
struction of the Federal Constitution. It resists all 
attempts in this department of the Government to 
a or destroy the constitutional rights or inde- 
pendence of other departments. It opposes all in- 
terference by law with the private affairs or business 
of men not required by public peace or safety, and 
advocates the greatest individual liberty consistent 
with public order. It believes in the capacity of the 
people for self-government, op’ all 
a ifieations as conditions to neht of 8 or 
eligibility to hold office, It favors a liberal law for 
the naturalization of foreigners, It insists upon equal 
and exact justice toall men. It opposes all monopo- 
lies, and denies that it is within the province of the 
Government to legislate for the of particular 
classes, at the expense and to the detriment of the 
rest of the community. It therefore opposes the sys- 
tem by which a large ion of the profi producing 
wealth of the country is exempted from taxation, an 
demands that all constitutional measures shall be 
used to remedy its injustice. It recognizes the evils 
of an irredeemable currency, but insists that in the 
return to specie payments care shall be taken not to 
seriously disturb the business of the country or un- 
justly injure the debtor class. It appreciates the 
nefits conferred by railroads, but opposes all com- 
binations of rail companies to prevent competi- 
tion, and thus enhance the cost of transportation. 
It opposes all laws that give to capital any advan- 
tage over Inbor. It requires honesty and economy 
in every department, Federal or State, and it con- 
demnus corruption, whoever may be the guilty —par- 
ties. It is, in its very nature, as a necessary result 
of its principles, a party of progress, and supports all 
measures of reform or improvement that are sanc- 
tioned by justice and commended by sound practi- 
cal wisdom. 

Resolved, That the wealth of the country is the 
product of its labor, and the. best use of capital is 
that which gives employment and liberal wages to 
the producing classes. Hence, every just measure 
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that tends to protect them from on, and to 
improve their condition, and their calling, 
deserves and receives our Meg yr a support ; 
and that we cordially recommend the conservative 
resolutions adopted at the recent National Labor 


Congress at Cleveland, favoring arbitration and co- 


operation. 
Resolved, That although alwaye a @ majori 
of the jaa Mile people, the itch lew Savensie 
demanded of the Government, State or Federal, any 
special privilege; have never infested the halls of 
C or the with lobbyists and rings, 
_ but, on the contrary, have suffered under discrimi- 
nating and unjust laws until forbearance has ceased 
to be avirtue. We hereby pledge our sincere and 
honest efforts to obtain for a redress of their 
i and and exact justice. 
That iblic Jands should be sacred] 
actions, who dwell upon and cul- 


to free institu- 
corruption that threatens 
on of public virtue. When the 


sugnged ha theus are: ctovatod tai high ici! post. 
are elevated to i i- 
Span telsemebedtesion: tha Bedteel-Berete:are tictor!- 
ously purchased; when vast sums of money are cor- 
ruptly employed in popular elections; when an army 
Holders, with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, use their official influence to control elections ; 
when the bribery of custom-house officers is an estab- 
cee indent aecas orotate Stak: 
e 0! money appro} for pul 
lic use ; when official def: Pact pir ares Le 
occurrence as scarcely to excite attention; when 


the 
ized world. To these evils, we insist that the 
seer she Uavecnment shall 
hed ; that its 
, 


and all useless offices abolished ; 
to functions to which it has no title but official 


we denounce every member of Congress, whether 
i who supported the law, or 


using the influence of his high position for its pas- 
sage, whose official signature made it a law. 
‘That we will no | tamely submit 
ition of the election frauds by which the 
will of the people, expressed at the ballot-box, has 
been sub for some. years past, and that the 
Democratic State Central Committee be directed to 
use all their efforta to prevent a repetition of these 
ont on the franchises of the people; and if, in 
spite of their efforts to secure an honest election, the 
popular will is again fraudulently overborne, to adopt 
such measures as result in the certain vindica- 
toner the rights of the legal voters of this Common- 
wealth. 
Resolved, That the act of the President in setting 
by the bayonet a government in Louisiana not 
chosen by her people, and having no title whatever 
to rule over them, was a flagrant violation of her 
rights under the Federal Constitution. 
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Resolved, That every department of the Govern- 
ment in the hands of the Republican party, 
ie are justly responsible for the evils and wrongs 
in legislation and administration of which the coun- 
try complains. 

Ztesolved, That under the time-honored Democratic 
banner, with this declaration of principles inscribed 
on its folds, we e: in the conflict, and we ear- 
nestly appeal to patriotic men of every class, without 
re to party names or past differences, to unite 
with us on terms of perfect equality in the struggle 
to rescue the Government from the hands of dishon- 
est men, and redeem it from the flood of corruption 
which tens its ruin. 

The State election was held on October 14th, 
at which the total vote for State Treasurer was 
464,294, of which Hutchinson received 219,471, 
and Mackey 244,823; majority for Mackey, 
25,352. The total vote for Judge of the Su- 


rte preme Oourt was 466,178; of which Ludlow 


received 946, and Gordon 240,232; Gor- 
don’s majority, 14,286. The Legislature was 
divided as follows: 


Democrats. 
BONR Gis a0 sscecdasnge 20 12 
PR VPRO Fie 57 43 


House. 
1 Liberal Republican in the Senate. 

Under the amended constitution the State 
election will be held biennially, on the Tuesday 
after the first Monday in November, and the 
Legislature will meet on the first Tuesday in 
January of every second year, 

On March 24th an election was held on the 
question of granting licenses to sell intoxicat- 
ing liquors. Under an act of the Legislature 
of the previous year such an election was pro- 
vided for in every city and county of the State, 

It was also further provided that at the 
expiration of every pricey ech period of three 
years a similar election should be held. The 
act further provided that ‘‘ whenever, by the 
returns of elections in any city or county afore- 
said, it shall appear that there is a majority 
against license, it shall not be lawful for any 
court or board of license commissioners to 
issue any license for the sale of spirituous vi- 
nous, malt, or other intoxicating liquors, or any 
admixture thereof, in said city or county, at 
any time thereafter, until, at an election as 
above provided, a majority shall vote in favor 
of license: Provided, That nothing contained 
in the provisions of this act shall prevent the 
issuing of licenses to druggists for the sale of 
liquors for medicinal and manufacturing pur- 

ses. 

The question of the constitutionality of this 
law was brought before the Supreme Court. 
A majority of the court decided it to be con- 
stitutional. They held that the Legislature 

assed a law prohibiting the sale of intoxicat- 
ng liquors, and provided penalties for a breach 
of its wiekives Thus it was a perfect law 
when it left the Governor’s hands; the vote of 
the people did not make the law, did not give 
force to any prohibition, did not create a pen- 
alty, but simply expressed an opinion upon the 
law, their sentiments and wishes in regard to 
it. Such a vote might be very useful in ascer- 
taining the utility or advisability of a particu- 
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lar law, and when the Legislature simply calls 
to its aid the vote of the ye to ascertain 
their views, it acts strictly within its proper 
sphere, 

Phe Chief-Justice (Read) and» Judge Sher- 
wood dissented. The former held that the 

wer of making laws was given to the s- 
Core and by express words confined to that 
body; and the Legislature could no more dele- 

e its functions than the judiciary. This 
aw had no force or vitality until yoted upon; 
it was enacted not by the Legislature, but by the 
voters. This was permitting a portion of the 
citizens to inflict upon another portion uncalled 
for punishment and unwonted penalties. For 
these reasons the act was deemed unconstitu- 
tional. 

At the election which was held, the ma- 
jority in fayor of granting licenses exceeded 
22,000. 

pm the acts passed at the session of the 
Legislature was one repealing the laws exempt- 
ing real estate from taxation. By the provi- 
sions of this act the only property exempted 
from taxation was as follows: 


All ch meeting-houses, or other 
places of worship, with ten acres of 
nexed thereto, 

+ All = here colleges, fe grea a yee? “7 
ouses belonging to any coun or schoo 
district, or iesernorited: tors en mn or estab- 
lished by virtue of any law of this State, with ten 

acres of land annexed thereto. 

All court-houses and jai 


an- 


A r owned by any church or religious 
woutety; with ive: acres c) land attached Pre 

All the burial-grounds to any religious 

n. 

| burial-lots belonging to any person or family. 

ant lands and premises nging toany person or 

All iands and belonging to cemetery 

companies where the revenues are used solely to im- 


prove such lands and premises, 

All lunatic asylums, almshouses, 2 Fey ra 
houses of refuge, and penitentiaries, with lands at- 
tached to same, 

All asylums, schools and hospitals, with the lands 
attached to the same, where the same are supported 


by State mppropriesions. 

All charitable instititions and lands attached 
thereto, whose chief revenues are from voluntary 
contributions, 


The repealing clause subjects all classes of 
property not covered by these descriptions to 
general taxation. 

An act was also passed, in which an appro- 
priation was made to defray the expense of 
stocking the rivers of the State with fish. 

A supplement to the act to reorganize the 
militia of the State was also adopted, which 
provides that in time of peace the National 
Guard shall comprise an aggregate not ex- 
ceeding ten thonsand—officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, musicians and privates—anl 
shall consist of two hundred companies, fully 
armed, uniformed, and equipped, to be dis- 
tributed among the several military divisions 
of the State, according to the number of its 
taxable population; but the commander-in- 
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chief shall have power, in case of war, insur- 
rection, invasion, or imminent thereof, 
to increase the force beyond the said ten thou- 
pros) and ae the a as the 

of the service may require. Every company 
properly and legally organized shall ‘teeelve 
annually the sum of four hundred dollars from 
the State Treasury, 

An act was also passed makin Se 
ation to stock the rivers of the with tish, 
The commissioners succeeded in hatching at 
Nevis Perry County, where the water is 
peculiarly fitted for the purpose, about 2,700,- 
000 shad, which were turned into the Juniata 
River at that point. Twenty-six hundred black 
bass were also distributed in the Susquehanna, 
Tani, and Juniata Rivers during the months 
of July and August; and through the kindness 
of Prof. Spencer F. Baird, United States Fish 
Commissioner, 27,700 California salmon have 
been planted in the Susquehanna and its tribu- 
taries. The bass arenot migratory fish, and are 
very litic. Two or three hundred were 
placed in the ieee Srey near Harrisburg, in 
1870, and the rapidity with which they multi- 

ly is manifest in the great numbers of this 
autiful and choice fish that are now found in 
the river in that vicinity. 

The law of 1873, authori the fish com- 
mission, directed that four fish-ways should 
be constructed at different dams on the Sus- 
quehanna and Juniata Rivers, so as to en- 
able shad, on their spring incursions from the 
sea, to make the t of these streams. The 
question whether shad will ascend an artificial 
way is still, however, an undecided one, and 
encountering this doubt the commission, in the 
exercise of what will be deemed a sound dis- 
cretion, concluded to erect but one fish-way, 
and that at the Columbia dam. This way is 
120 feet long by 60 feet wide, is very gradual 
in the incline, and made as nearly conformable 
28 yanked to natural ways over which shad do 
undoubtedly pass, and will «fford a practical 
test of this experiment, If in the spring of 
1874 it is found shad do pass “i ther fish-way 
the others required by law will be constructed 
without delay. 

The result of the combined operation of the 
Pennsylvania Central and New Jersey Rail- 


roads for 1878 is thus stated: 
Pennsylvania Railroad......... -..2..2+0+ $24,886,008 
United Tattvoate of Rew Tersey........-+5 byt] 3 
Delaware & Raritan Canal................. 1,590,100 12 
TOR ies «cw WUdGds Gang Maa $34,992,848 95 
P. Ivania Railroad 440,805 16 
United rallroade of New Jer gees - 
Delaware & Raritan Ganai.. 
$23,115,814 67 
Net earnings... ees s ees iedecns ees $11,877,034 28 


The charitable and penal institutions of the 
State continue in most successful on. 

PERSIA, acountry of Asia. R ng sov- 
ereign, Nassr-ed-Din, Shah of Persia, born 
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September 4, 1829, eldest son of Shah Moham- 
med, sueceeded tothe throne at the death of his 
father, September 10, 1848. Children of the 
Shah: Muzaffer-ed-Din, heir-apparent, born in 
1850; Djilal-ed-Dauleh, bornin 1853. The pres- 
ent sovereign is the fourth of the dynasty of the 
Khadjars, which fully secured the rule over 
the country in 1794. It is within the power 
of the Persian monarchs to leaye the crown, 
with disregard to the national heir, to any 
member of the family. i 
The area of Persia is estimated at 636,000 
square miles. The population is about 5,000,- 
000. The vast majority of the inhabitants of 
Persia are Mohammedans. The Armenian 
population is estimated at 4,660 families, or 
26,035 souls; the Nestorians, including both 
etx gp i ae ace g who have joined the 
Roman olic Ohurch (Chaldees about 8,500 
and 600 families), respectively at 4,100 
families, or 25,000 souls; the Jews at 16,000 
souls; the Quebres or Parsees at 1,200 families, 
or 7,190 souls. The new sect of the Babis, 
which was founded about forty years ago, is 
believed to have a very large number of ad- 
herents, notwithstanding the cruel persecution 
to which it has been subjected. The Gre- 
gorian Armenians have an archbishop at Ispa- 
han, who resides in the suburb Djulfah ; and 
another archbishop at Tabreez; the United 
Armenians have an “ore see in Ispa- 
han, which was established by Pius IX. The 
Nestorians have two Metropolitans, and two 
bishops. The Chaldees, or United Nestorians, 
have an archbishop at Kerkuk, and a bishop 
at Salmas. The aggregate number of United 
aa i and Nestorians is from 7,000 to 
The country is divided into twenty prov- 
inces, each of which is administered by a Beg- 
lerbeg, or civil and military governor. The 
see ey are subdivided into districts, super- 
tended by a Hakim, or governor-lieutenant, 
whose chief duty is the collection of revenue. 
The towns are governed by an elective Ket- 
khodah, or magistrate; the villages by a Mu- 
huleh, who administer justice, and serve as 
organs. of intercommunication between the 
people and the Government. 

The a wers which, in 1878, were 
represented in Persia by diplomatic agents and 
consuls, were Belgium, France, Great Britain, 
Austria, Prussia, and Turke 

Regular bu 
According to the reports of the English consul, 
R. Thomson, the expenditures of the year 1868, 
amounted to 4,361,660 tomans (1 toman=$2.- 
25): the receipts to 4,912,500 tomans. The 
revenue is raised by assessments upon towns, 
villages, and districts,each of which has to 
contribute a fixed sum, the amount of which 
is changed from time to time by the tax asses- 
sors, appointed by the Government. The bur- 
then of taxation lies upon the laboring-classes 
of the Mohammedan faith. Persia has no 
public debt. 


ets have not ees yet published. ° 
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The standing army of Persia comprises, 18,- 
000 infantry, 10,000 irregular cavalry, 1,500 
artillery, 500 regular cavalry; total 80,000 
men. The reserve numbers 75,000 men, who 
are allowed to reside in their own villages and 
districts, where they may engage in agriculture 
and other pursuits, subject to no drill or mili- 
tary discipline; the infantry and artillery be- 
ing usually disarmed when placed on this foot- 
ing. The non-Mohammedans are exempt froin 
mili duty. 

The imports of Persia are estimated at $12,- 
240,000; the exports at $7,200,000. The chief 
article of imports are cotton-goods from Eng- 
land; the chief exports, silk, opium, and cotton. 

The year 1873 will be memorable, in the his- 
tory of Persia, for the first journey which a 
ruler of this country has undertaken through 
the great Ohristian countries of Europe. The 
intention of the Shah to make the journey was, 
in 1872, officially announced to the European 
courts, and it was carried out, notwithstanding 
the desperate efforts made by the Mohamme- 
dan priests to prevent it. A Russian war- 
steamer conveyed him across the Caspian Sea 
to Astrakhan, where he arrived on May 15th. 
He visited in succession the Governments of 
Russia, Germany, Belgium, England, France, 
Austria, Italy, and Turkey; and was every- 
where received by the reigning families with 
great marks of honor, and by the people with 
exceeding curiosity. In Berlin, the visit led 
to the conclusion of a commercial treaty be- 
tween Germany and Persia, where German 
interests, as Prince Bismarck remarked, had 
thus far been but very insufficiently repre- 
sented. In Constantinople, the Shah, on Au- 
gust 22d, received a deputation of Israelites, 
who recommended the Jews living in Persia to 
his protection, and received a favorable re- 

mse. A treaty was concluded between 
urkey and Persia, placing the Persian resi- 
dents of Turkey, in the case of civil suits, on a 
level with the most favored nations, while in 
all criminal cases they will be subject to the 
Turkish courts. On August 26th the Shah 
left Constantinople, and in renegnn ond of the 
Russian ambassador Ignatiev embarked for 
Poti, whence he returned via Tiflis to his own 
country, 

During the sojourn of the Shah in England, 
a treaty was published, which the Persian Gov- 
ernment in 1872 had concluded with Baron 
Julius von Reuter, in London. The treaty 
granted to Baron von Reuter extraordinary 
concessions. Article T. authorizes him to es- 
tablish in London one or several companies for 
carrying out the enterprises mentioned in the 
treaty. Articles II. to VI. give him, or the 
company formed by him, an exclusive privilege 
for seventy years to construct a railroad from 
the Caspian to the Persian Sea, as well as any 
other locomotive or horse railroads, and the 
buildings connected with them. The land re- 

uired for these purposes will be given to him 
ee, if owned by the Government, and at a 


fair rate of expropriation, if owned by private 
persons, to an extent of thirty metres on either 
side of a double-track railroad. The quarries 
belonging to the Government will be placed 
at his disposal, free of expense, and the intro- 
duction of the necessary material will be ex- 
empt from duties and taxes. According to Arti- 
cle VIII. both parties give bonds to the ainount 
of £40,000, to be deposited in the Bank of 
England. In ease the work on the railroad 
should not be commenced within fifteen months 
from the date of the concession, the bonds of 
Baron Reuter are forfeited to the Persian Gov- 
ernment ; in case the work has been begun 
and a certificate is given by the Governor of 
Resht that the rails required for the road as 
far as Teheran have arrived at Enzeli, the 
bonds are returned to Baron Reuter. Twenty 
per cent. of the net profits are given to the 
Government of Persia, to which also the road 
is transferred after seventy years, without 
any indemnification, unless previously another 
agreement has been made. Of the produce of 
the mines which Baron Reuter is allowed to 
work, the Persian Goyernment receive fifteen 
per cent. Baron Reuter is allowed to work 
every mine, situated on the domains of the 
Government, except those of gold, silver, and 
other precious metals ; also every mine on pri- 
vate domains unless it has already been work- 
ed for five years. The mines, after seventy 
years, pass over into the possession of the 
government under the same conditions as the 
railroads. Under the same conditions, the 
forests of the country are left to Baron Reuter 
for seventy years, also the canals, wells, and 
aqueduets. In all these cases, the Government 
receives fifteen per cent. of the net profit. 
Baron Reuter is authorized to raise a capital 
of £6,000,000, and the Persian government 

arantees fifteen per cent. interest. After 

arch 1, 1874, the Government transfers to 
Baron Reuter the administration of the taxes 
for a term of twenty-five years; the latter 
engaging to pay to the Government annually 
£20,000 more than it receives at present. 
After five years the Government will receive 
besides sixty per cent. of the net profit. Baron 
Reuter is also to have the right of refasal in 
case the Government should desire to authorize 
the establishment of a bank or credit institu- 
tion, of gas-works, telegraphs, roads, mills, or 
manufactories, In case of different interpre- 
tation, the French text of the concession is to 
be regarded as the standard, not the Persian. 
The grant was made by the Persian Govern- 
ment on July 25, 1872, and wassigned by Baron 
Renter at London on August 24th. 

When the Shah at Enzeli reéntered the soil 
of Persia he received a petition for the deposi- 
tion of the Sadri Azam (prime-minister), Mirza 
Hossein Khan, who had accompanied the Shah 
on his journey throngh Enrope. The Journal 
de St.- Petorsbourg contains the following infor- 
mation on this remarkable ministerial crisis: 
All classes of the population had united in ask- 
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ing ea the removal of the 
ore than seventy : 
clergy, ¢ the army, pa the 

e an i 
Mirse-Said:Kham, the Minister of 


fairs; Assif ud Daulet, the Minister of Jus- 


; Debir-ul-Mulk, form 
of the Shah, and the chiedl of the nocaweaniea 


(the highest order of Mohammedan priests), 
had set their seals to the address. After 
reading their petition, all its signers retired 
to Niaveran, and took refuge in the gardens’of 
the Enderun (harem) of the King. 
Ferhad Mirza, who, during the absence of the 
Shah, had been intru with the 
ment, and Nassr-ul-Mulk, who had been Min- 
ister of War tem., remained in T. } 
but declared their concurrence in CE Spe poo 
The three uncles of the King, who had accom- 
ant him Sete an uli oenoines 
Mirza, and Firuz Mirza, as soon as 
arrived in Resht, also retired and declared to 
the Shah that they would not return — 
Khan should remain 


as Mirza Hussein 

minister. The other members of the retinue 
of the Shah also showed themselves hostile to 
the minister. Jn view of this powerful oppo- 
sition, Mirza Hussein Khan offered his resigne- 
tion. Inorderto wt the general excitement, 
the Shah informed Ferhad Mirza by tel h 
that the resignation of Mirza Hussein Khan 
had been accepted, that he was no longer 
Sadri Azam, but that he would nevertheless 
remaina high rm gd of thekingdom. Not- 
withstanding this official announcement, the 
prime-minister, after effecting a reconciliation. 
with the uncle of the Shah, succeeded in re- 
seinine his office i rs more days, —— 
to the persistency of his opponents, he w 
however, finally ordered not to with 
the Shah to Teheran, but to remain in Kaswin. 
He was offered in succession the governorshi 
of Kum, of Kaswin, of Arabistan, and final] 
Resht, and declared in favor of the latter. ‘The 
Shah, on his arrival in Kaswin, sent for Nassr- 
ul-Mulk, who, during the absence of Sadrim 
Azam had been provisional Minister of War, 
deposed him and appointed Firuz Mirza, one 
of the three princes who had accompanied him 
on his journey, Minister of War. At the same 
time he addressed a letter to the chiefs of the 
Mooshtehed, in which he asked them to quiet 


the mth ye of the cl , and vit 
that Mirza Hussein Khan should not 
be appointed minister. On the other hand, 


the Shah did not conceal his dissatisfaction 
with the entire demonstration. When his 
clergy and high dignitaries at Keut, the last 
station before Teheran, offered their 

ulations for his safe return, he poothices jbo 
displeasure in strong terms. Later accounts 
from Teheran represented the fall of Mirza 
Hussein Khan as the result of a eT ee, 
between the Mohammedan priesthood, all the 
elements hostile to reforms, and of the wives 
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of the Shah, whom the prime-minister had sent 
home from Moscow. "Europeans in Tehe- 
ran generally regarded Mirza Hussein Khan as 
the most prominent statesman Persia has ever 
had, and regarded his deposition as the end of 
all the hopes which had been based upon the 


journey of the Shah. 

The official p of Persia (Fran), in its 
number of the 19th Ramazan, 1290 (November 
10, 1873), announced that Baron Reuter hav- 

_ ing failed to fulfill the conditions concerning 
the construction of the railroad from Resht to 
Bushire, within the stipulated time, the Per- 
sian Government had declared the contract 
concluded with him null and void. 

PERU (Repfsiica pet Pert), an indepen- 
dent state of South America, lying between 
latitude 8° 30’ and 21° 28’ south, and longi- 
tude 68° and 81° 20’ west; and bounded north 
by Ecuador, east by Brazil, south by the same 
empire and the republic of Bolivia, and west 
by the Pacific Ocean. The area of the repub- 
lie is estimated by most geographers at 500,000 
square miles; but, in the official returns of the 
Peruvian Government, it is set down at 619,977 
square miles. 

The territorial division is into 14 depart- 
ments, 2 fluvial departments, 1 littoral and 1 
constitutional province, all of which, with their 
estimated population (in 1871), and their capi- 
tals respectively, are as follows: 


Population. Capitals, 
44,000 | Chachapoyas, 
300,000 | Arequipa. 
21n.000 Ayacucho. 
40,000 Galino. 
464,000 | Cuzco. 
160,000 | Huancavélica. 
90,000 | Hufnaco, 
68,000 | Ica. 
08 | Sei 
850,000 | Lima. 
58,000 | Moyobamba. 
85,000 
170,000 | Piura. 
305,000 | Puno. 
25,000 | Iquique. 
8,199,000* 


The f 


¢ figures for the ulation are 
those whi Fick 


were published officially in the 
year referred to; but the most reliable statis- 
tical works give it as not exceeding 2,500,000, 
made up of the following races, and in. the 
following proportions, approximately: Indians, 
57 per eent.; mestizoes (cholos and zambos), 
23 per cent.; whites, born in the republic, 
124; negroes, 34; Chinese, 14; and other for- 


“nem : 

resident of the Republic is M. Pardo, 
elected August 2, 1872. The First Vice-Pres- 
ident is M. Costos; President of the Council 
and Minister of War and Marine, J. de Ja Riva 


Agtiero, who is also Minister of Foreign Af- P 


* The total in the article Perv, in the AnnoaL CrcLo- 
Pampra for 1872, resulted from an error of the types, 
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fairs; Minister of the Interior, F. Rosas; Min- 
ister of Justice, J. B. Sanchez; and Minister 
of Finances, J. M. de la Jara. The President 
of the Permanent Commission of the Legisla- 
ture (15 members), E. F. P. Mufioz. President 
of the Supreme Court of Justice, B. Mufioz. 
Postmaster-General, C. Salmon; Inspector- 
General of the Army and Navy, General N. 
Freyre; Commandant-General of the Navy, 
Captain D. dela Haza. The Peruvian minister 
to the United States is Colonel M. Freyre. The 
Archbishop of Lima is F. Orueta y Castrillon. 
The land-forces comprise : ; 


Getieraln of Gtviatbin.i2. 20.6. uilsik cas ostssecs 2x r 
Generals of Brigade. ...ss0000+00csins come svesscsetese 26 
Eight battalions of infantry, 2,614 men, 271 officers. 2,885 
Two ts pee pape nbeneng ar mo Of artillery, 9,192 pei 
men, 108 officers...... te ae ahabe Ucénda es dope Fa ae 9,800 
Motabiss 20. dodabasciiaashs teresting. <Sultinens 12,974 
The artillery corps has 56 cannons, 86 of 
which are rifle bored. 
The navy consists of— 


The Independencia, built in London in 1865, 
has a stem constructed as a ram, and mounts 
paealyey Armstrong guns on the shunt prin- 


ciple; on the main-deck, 12 70-pounders, weigh- 
ing 4 tons each; and on the upper deck, 2 pivot- 
guns, 150-pounders, weighing 7 tons each, and 
admitting of being fired on a level with the keel.* 

The two great staples of export are guano 
and nitrate of soda, both of which are almost 
exclusively sent to Great Britain. In the an- 
nexed table are exhibited the quantities and 
value of each of these articles, sent to that 
country in the five years from 1868 to 1872, 
inclusive : 


GUANO, NITRATE OF SODA. 
YEARS, 
Tons, Value, Quintaiect | Values 
155,766) $9,451,095) 1,019,679) 8.320,250 
‘} 499:128| 12!905\120| "s84.977} 3,421,600 
"") gaplaad| 16/241:465] 1,068.972| 4.146"790 
»+| 142,365) 8,555, 1,298,905) 5,077,(%5 
74,401] 2879.40! 1/365,195! 5.226.915 


In 1871 the number of tons of guano sold on 
account of the Government in Europe and the 
Mauritius was 400,170, representing an aggre- 
gate of $24,701,105; and the sales of the fol- 
lowing year reached 459,906 tons, at a gross 
value of $29,108,765. Judging from the ac- 
count sales rendered for the first four months 
of 1873, it was fair to presume that the total 
roceeds of guano in that year would fall little 
short of $35,000,000, or almost one-fifth of the 


* See ANNUAL CycLopzpta for 1872. T 100 lbs, 
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estimated sum of the public debt of the coun- 
try. The demand for nitrate of soda is fast 
increasing, not only in England, as is shown 


by the foregoing table, but for all markets. 188. 


The total exports of this commodity in 1870 


were 2,500,000 quintals; in 1871 they were 187. 


8,600,000; and, in 1872, they reached 4,420,- 
000 quintals, These statistics are from the 
official returns of the Prefect of Tarapacd, 
from which province the nitrate is almost ex- 
clusively extracted. But it must be borne in 
mind that, while the quantities of guano dis- 
_ of are yearly increasing, the supply is 

creasing in a like ratio; and this circum- 
stance causes no little anxiety to the Govern- 
ment, by whom the entire proceeds of the 
guano sales have been devoted to the payment 
of the public debt. It is asserted, in effect, that 
the realizable quantity of guano at the end of 
1872 could not be estimated at more than 
8,000,000 tons, which fact, viewed in connec- 
tion with the comparatively recent discovery 
of extensive deposits of that fertilizer in the 
Bolivian portion of the Desert of Atacama, 
showed the necessity of bestowing — at- 
tention upon the nitrate of soda, which, ac- 
cordingly, as the next most profitable source 
of revenue, became the object of divers legis- 
lative measures. One of these was the pro- 
posed imposition of 50 per cent. export duty 
on the difference between the cost price and 
the market value of that article as should be 
determined by a commission to be appointed 
for that purpose, and 25 per cent. duty on 
every one hundred pounds of the raw mate- 
rial (caliche) exported. This law was, how- 
ever, modified in the matter of the 50 per cent., 
by constituting the saltpetre a government 
monopoly, the state paying $2.40 per quintal 
to the producers, and reserving to itself the 
privilege of fixing a market price to the pur- 
chasers of the article. It was also proposed 
that the nitrate should be sold at the markets 
of Iquique and Lima. 

A law was passed by Congress in April to 
the effect that the President should not en- 
force the Estanco, or limitation of the export 
of saltpetre, without giving forty-five days’ no- 
tice; and that such enforcement should take 
place before September. The total exports are 
estimated at about $35,000,000, and the im- 


ports at $30,000,000.* According to a non- prune oS 


official report, the value of the importations 
for the year 1872 amounted to $31,600,000, 
Bat as there are no official returns (the pub- 
lication of even those of the custom-house 
being prohibited by a decree issued in October, 
1872), an exact statement of the foreign com- 
merce cannot be given. Many circumstances 
concur, nevertheless, to show that it is steadily 
increasing, among which may be enumerated 
the figures of the following table of the exports 
to Great Britain, and the imports therefrom, in 
the five years from 1868 to 1872, inclusive : 


* Por the J articles of export and impo 
the Awnvat cuapmpia for 187%, ae 
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YEARS. = Exports, Imports, 
we “Th maoo . 
aes by 640 


From the following synopsis for the} of 
Callao be Rival on idea of the pad tg 
the United States: . = 

Oc- 
an 


poe emerge A. 


lumber, wheat, coals, sperm-oil, railway-ti 
etc., ete. valued at a total of ae.careee and 
the num of vessels cleared for the United 
States was 114, with an aggregate of 115,604 
tons, and mostly laden w 


shipments of petroleum received 
Se a ale eu 
’ ons ; ; 
e value of 4 
to $8,898,733; in 
1867, to $8,510,760.50 ; in 1868, to $3,758.179 ; 
in 1869, to 3,908,442 35 in 1870, to $8,986,- 
581.12; in 1871, to $4,882,232.75; in 1 to 
$5,427,290.87; and up to June 80, 1878, they 
reached $2,510,608.08, ; 

The duties at the various custom-honses in 
the republic during the first three months of 
1878 compare with those for the 
period of 1872 in the following manner: 


MONTHS. 1872, 1878, — 
January...... $512,779 88 | $565,740 00 | - 960 17 
6 915 618,272 50 46 
March .:..... $50:040 20| 1,190,824 18| 704,783 98 
Total...) $1,485,785 07 | $2,874,896 68} $889,101 61 


The following Government railways are com- 
leted, or in process of construction, by Mr. 
ene Meiggs, the American contractor: 


RAILWAYS, pa oer 
Callao & Oroya. ........| 180 | $25,875,000 ie 
M endo & red eee] 107 11,250,000 

re “Tot apples 222 i io.0m 
Chimie to Hvaiaa. "| Tag | Sa0}0m ire 
Tio to Moquegua....... “ 
Magdalose umpc) es | 6,056,200 | 187 
Railways belonging to private individuals: 
RAILWAYS. pecem Cont, 
Cerro de Pasco to Pasco........ 15 | Not published. 
iquiaes to the Hoe ode bles Cua A | ye “ 
Eten to Ferrefisfe....-s.scc..) 33] % 0“ 
otal, iver sirvsvees 115 $12,000,000 ? 
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The following state railways will be built by 
private individuals: 


Length in| 
RAILWAYS. tee 


Length in 
Miles, 

Oroya to Chancamayo (State) r be 4 

Tacna to Puno cae ¥ MEN heoik ue 

Salaverry topes dace ey : : 

tite Gerro de Pasco (State) 40 | “ =“ 

to Yavecsee 148 “ - 

Hnuacho others ri- 

WER Bid os ccnses 3s or une- se & «| 560 ey ~ 

Weta oid ced see bade oogivs 1,529 $210,000,000 


Railways belonging to 


RAILWAYS, tile: Cost, 
Arica to Tacna, six per cent. 
security. ail ot $6,000,000 
Bobed, « icscssesvvess cetee 55 $6,000,000 


Hence, when the foregoing lines are com- 
pleted, Peru will have an aggregate of 3,194} 
miles of railway, at a cost of some $390,- 
000,000 ; to which, however, should be added 
at least $85,800,000 for water-works, besides 
the immense sums required for the ramifica- 
tions of some of the and which cannot 
be estimated at less than $125,000,000. 

A favorable report was made of the excel- 
lent manner in which the line connecting the 
wine-gro district of Moquegua with the 
port of Ilo been constructed. The rail- 
way, although little more than one year in 
operation, has already been productive of much 
good, as is apparent from the increase in the 
value of landed property in the sections of 
country through which it passes. 

The works on the railways from Arequipa 
to Pano, and from the latter place to Cuzco, 
were carried on with great energy, in spite of 
the many natural obstructions to be overcome 
in traveling; on coming tothe plain, extending 
from Puno to within 60 miles of Arequipa, the 
labor would, of course, advance more rapidly, 
and it was expected that that point would be 
reached by the middle of the year. 

The a from Chimbote to Huaraz, con- 
sidered by persons familiar with the resources 
of the country as one of the most important of 

vou, xuu.—41 4 
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all the Peruvian lines, had in January some 
36 miles prepared for the laying of the rails. 
It may not be out of place to give here the 
traffic on the Callao and Chorrillos line for the 
three months ending September 30, 1872: 


Number of passengers on 
PN hor Madde Towers acklie ghispedensctssedudae 
pis from rs 
pteceece 
MRS Nia cates ons caccdtad Secveessscen 
No statement of the running expenses of 
these lines has been published. 


There are now about 1,000 miles of telegraph 
in the republic, but the service is far from 
being either efficient or productive. Many of 
the lines lie over barren deserts, traversed 
only by the muleteers and Indians of the coast 
districts; the distances between the stations 
are very long; the people, on the other hand, 
are not yet able to appreciate the benefits 
arising from telegraphic communication, and 
the system in consequence is not so generally 
resorted toas might have been expected: then 
the enhanced cost of material; the high sala- 
ries paid to employés, and the heavy expen- 
ditures for repairs rendered necessary by con- 
tinued floods and other disasters—all these cir- 
cumstances. combined have hitherto embar- 
rassed the enterprise and retarded its develo 
ment. At first the lines were constructed 
the cheapest manner; before long, substitution 
of iron for the wooden posts was found to be 
indispensable, and the cost incurred by the 
change was very great; and finally the com- 
pany discovered that it was necessary to place 
guards along the lines to prevent.the destruc- 
tion of the wires by the peasantry, who re- 
gard the telegraph as their enemy, destined to 
do away with their time-honored and profitable 
calling as couriers. In many instances these 
2 have torn down the wires, and so in- 
timidated the operators as to cause the sus- 
pension of communication for weeks and even 
months between some of the most important 
places. The company is composed of men of 
acknowledged energy ; but their vi ce and 
enterprise have so far been unavailing. With 
a view to effectually remove these difficulties, 
the Minister of Public Works laid before Con- 
gress the following proposal : 

The nation shall become the proprietor of all the 
tel h-lines in the republic, after having paid to 
the company now holding the same a fair and just 
valuation for the stock on and the undertaki 
as it stands, covering -this value with bonds pledged 
for the extinction of the internal debt bearing in- 
terest at 6 percent. per annum. Permission will 
be granted to the Government to extend the line 
from Pisco to Iquique, thereby completing the electric 
communication from the last-named Eee to Paita, a 
distance overland of more than one thousand miles, 
And furthermore Congress will grant a guarantee of 
5 per cent. interest on the sum of 1,500,000 soles, 
the estimated cost of the successful submersion of a 
cable from Paita to Panama, 


Congress, in view of the obvious advantages 
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of the measures proposed, received the latter 
very favorably, and immediately authorized 
the President to carry them into execution. 

Neither budget nor estimate of budget has 
been published since that for 1871~72.* The 
revenue, mainly derived from “the sale of 
guano, amounts usually to about $60,000,000 ; 
while the ordinary expenditure is a little below 
that figure. 

After long deliberation, the President came 
to an understanding with Messrs. Dreyfus & 
Co. concerning the. issue of the loan of 1872, 
now fully authorized by Congress. Peru will, 
with this addition to her financial capabilities, 
consolidate all her foreign debts into one, and, 
following the example of the United States, so 

her. bonds that, by redeeming some, 
the interest on the whole may be assimilated ; 


aap that end once accomplished, the remaining of, 
fun i 


proceeding from the loan will, sccorting 
to law, be appropriated for the completion o} 
the yarious public eelrare already projected 
or in process of construction, and the irrigation 
of land held by persons unable to defray the 
nse thereof. 
__ It should be added that, for the payment of 
the public debt, which bears interest at 5 
cent, per SHAUHs, $20, a 2 per cent. si 
fund, the guano belo’ to the Government 
is pledged; and, it was hoped that the sales 
would reach the sum of $35,000,000 in 1873. 
Besides the guano sales, there is another sonrce 
of reyenue rapidly growing in importance, 
namely, the receipts of the custom-house. 
These amounted in 1872 to 7,315,000 soles, or 
almost 25 per cent, more than in the preceding 
year; and it is even reported that the receipts 
at the Callao custom-house alone in 1878 were 
considerably in advance of that sum. 

The Pepin for the mete im Ma: ns) a 
rt of Pisagua were 8.58, of whic 
B14,106.97 represent import duties, and the 

remainder export duties, 

Public education is undergoing a complete 
reform; primary schools are fast multip 
in even the remotest corners of this republic; 
and a bill authorizing the Executive to procure 
stitable professors from ban pp and appro- 
Peiaging t ¢ sum of 400,000 soles per annum 
‘or the expenses incurred thereby, was sanc- 
tioned by the Chamber in the month of April. 

rip he ae — 1872 pads ait: at si 

rt.o thirty-two s solely engag: 

nthe cooly trade, tithing’ total of 13,380 
Chinese laborers for the railways and other 
public works, The number imported the year 
preceding was 11,812; making an aggregate 
of 25,192 for the two years, and “represent- 
ing a capital of $11,714,280, if the worth of 
each immigrant be calculated at $465, which 
is the minimum valne.” 

In 1878 the cooly trade was marked by a 
considerable falling off; but 4,226 Chinamen 
had arrived during the first seven months, 
which is a circumstance indicative of the 


* See Axxvat Crovorapra for 1872. 


ing known, the Government —_ con 
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stringent measurestaken by the Peking Govern- 
ment to suppress the i. Peruvian econo- 
mists are of opinion that, “ under the existing 
order of things, the introduction of Chinese 
labor is indispensable to the prosperity of the 
republic.” Sugar and cotton i 

be the first to suffer, inasm as, no’ - 
standing the efforts of the Government and th 
codperation of the leading farmers to 
meee y emigrants to the Peruvian es, 
no relief is obtained; hence the absence of 
cooly would result in the ruin of many 
tunes. 

A large coal-mine is reported to have bee 
discovered on the railway-line from Mollendo 
to ipa. The deposit is stated to be ng 
000, pn yards in extent, and the p 
pal vein four yards in diameter. A comp 

Arequipa merchants was formed for work- 
ing the mine; and the now exclusi 
nguaise mores 5g pepo eee me's ed, 

pronoun the eers to supe- 
tie quale, This is but one of the inn a 
able sources of national wealth, which we lool 
forward to.as the result of the public works in 
active prosecution... : 

An nar grt protocol was signed in Febru- 
ary by the Minister of Foreign affairs, Sefior 
José de la Riva Agiero, and the Colombian 
minister Beare to Peru, concerning 
the part which the republic desires to take in 
the work of mt 2 an interoceanic canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama. Atthe oe 
of ‘a discussion respecting the feasibility of the 
project, the President signed the following de- 
cree; 

The, protocol ane by the Peruvian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and the plenipotentiary from - 
bia is hereby approved, and it is understood that 
the participation of Peru is established in the inter- 
oceanic canal proposed by the Government of 
ta. Therefore the national Congress must be in- 
formed of the purport of the protocol, so that ac- 

uainted with this most important smelter, and when 
ca 


and Gost of this great und al i ny be 


a 
may meyer 


net 
which l’eru shall be entitled to by virtue of her inter. 
vention, , 

(Sign-manual of the President) RIVA AGUERO, 

The official dispatch of Secretary Fish to 
the Madrid Government, relative to the state 
of affairs in the Spanish colonies in America, 
elicited much attention and a ee expres- 
sion of approval in Peru. ass meetings 
were held in favor of the Cubans strugg 
for independence, and a universal sentimen’ 
of sympathy with the Onban cause reigned 
throughout the country. 

The news of the acquisition of Samand Bay 
was bitterly commented upon by the Peruvian 
press, which defined that measure as the first 
of a series of efforts on the part of the “Co- 
lossus of the North” ually to encroach 
} ie the territory of her neighbors in the 

ew World. 
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PHILLIPS, Wiutarp, LL. D., A.A. S., an 
American jurist and author, born in Bridge- 
water, Mass., December 19, 1784; died in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., September 9, 1873. He procured 
the means for his education by teaching, and 
graduated at Harvard University in the class 
of 1810, remaining there a tutor until 1815. He 
then gave his attention to the study of law, 
and, having been admitted to the bar, com- 
menced practice in Boston, and rose to emi- 
nence in his profession. At the same time he 
aided in the editorship of the North Ameri- 
can Review, to which he was until 1834 a con- 
tributor. In 1825-26 he was a member of 
the State Lagiletae, a in 1889 was made 
Judge of Probate for Suffolk County, retaining 
that office until 1847. In addition to the dis- 

of his duties as judge, he was employed 
for a number of years, under a legislative 
commission to himself and others, in reducing 
the laws of crimes and punishments to a sys- 
tematic code, and, althongh the report was 
never ad by the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, the work has had a material influence 


on legislation and the administration of the natur; 


criminal law. In 1845 Mr. Phillips retired 
from the practice of his profession. He was 
the author of “An Appeal to the Public 
oo of the Federalists and the Good Sense 
ofthe Democrats,” 1812; ‘Treatise on In- 
surance,” 1823, fifth edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 
1868; “ Treatise on Patents,” 1837; ‘Invent- 
or’s Guide,” 1837; “A Manual. of Political 
Economy,” 1828; ‘ Propositions concern’ 
Protection and Free Trade,” 1850; edited, wi 
Edward Pickering, the first American edition 
of “ Oollyer on Partnership,” and in 1832 pub- 
lished a digest of the first eight volumes of 
Pickering’s “ .” He also wrote many 
important articles for the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Americana,” and for some years edited and 
published the American Jurist. 
PILLSBURY, Amos, a prison reformer and 
r, born in New Hampshire in 1805; 
died in Albany, N.Y., July 14, 1873. Mr. 
Pillsbury’s father was warden of State-pris- 
ons in New Hampshire and Connecticut for 
many years, and the son thus learned some- 
thing of the management of prisons. In the 
rime of life he was appointed warden of the 
Setesitloont of Connecticut at Wethersfield, 
and held the position for many years.. He was 
a strict disciplinarian, but he 
great igniting ability, and made the prison 
pay a handsome sum to the State over the cost 
of its support, and this without cruelty to the 
rare ene Still it must be acknowledged that 
is rule was ons and severe. After leav- 
ing Wethersfield he was warden of prisons for 
other States for several years, and for a short 
time Superintendent of Police in New York 
City. hen the new penitentiary was erected 
at Albany, it was ——, according to his 
suggestions, and he me its superintendent, 
and continued there till his de He made 
this penitentiary pay an income to the county, 
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but he had abated much from his early stefn- 
ness and severity, and the kindly feelings and 
warm sympathy which he possessed were al- 
lowed more free exercise. He became a stand- 
ard authority on questions of moderate prison 
reform, and in the summer of 1872 attended 
the Prison Congress in London, and took part 
in its discussions. General Pillsbury was a 
man of unblemished character, and was highly 
esteemed by those who knew him best, 
PONIATOWSKI, Prince JoszpH Mioner 
Xavier Frangois JEAN, an eminent musical 
composer, French Senator, and diplomatist, of 
Polish family, born at Rome ebruary 20, 
1816; died in Paris, July 4, 1873. His father, | 
Count Stanislaus Poniatowski, was own cousin 
to the celebrated Polish prince of that name, 
and both at Rome and at Florence, where he 
afterward resided, was known asa great patron 
of the fine arts. His son, Joseph, received a 
military education, and went as a volunteer in 
the French expedition to, Algeria, where he 
attained the rank of major in the Ohasseurs 
@ Afrique. Returning to -Tuscany, he was 
tema and in 1848 was made a 
Prince of Monte-Rotondo by the Grand-duke 


February, 
d-officer of the Legion 
his permanent residence 
at Paris, in August, 1854. In the following 
October, by an imperial decree, he became a 
naturali Frenchman, and in December, 
1854, was elevated to the dignity of Senator, 
Among the numerous operas which he com- 
posed are the following: ‘‘Jean de Procida,” 
“Ruy Blas,” ‘* La Fiancée d’Abydos,” “ Esme- 
ralda,” ‘*Don Desiderio,” ‘La Contessina,”’ 
and “Pierre de Medicis,” He had also com- 
posed and caused to be executed with success 
the music for seyeral masses, in the churches 
of Saint-Roch and Saint-Eustache. 
PORTUGAL, a kingdom in Southwestern 
Europe. King, Louis I., born October 31, 1838; 
succeeded his brother, King Pedro V., Novem- 
ber 11, 1861; married October 6, 1862, to Pi 
youngest daughter of King Victor Emmanu 
of Italy. Issue of the union are two sons: 
Carlos, born September 28, 1868, and ‘Alfonso, 
born July 31, 1865. The King has a civil list 


also of 365,000 milreis (1 milreis=$1.08), but re- 


turns annually 55,000 milreis to be used for 
general purposes. Father of the King, Ferdi- 
nand, Duke of Saxe-Coburg, born October 29, 
1816, son of the late Duke Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg, married April 9, 1836, to Queen Maria 
I. of Portugal, obtained the title of King Sep- 
tember 16,1837; Regent of Portugal from No- 
vember 15, 1853, to September 16, 1855; mar- 
ried in “morganatic” union, June 10, 1869, 
to Madame Hensler. elevated Countess dla, 
Portugal is divided into six provinces, the area 
of which and population, according to official 
calculations made in 1871, were as follows: 


The foreign possessions of Portugal are as 
follows: 
POSSESSIONS IX AFRICA AND | 4... ae 
1. Possessions in AFRICA 
eg ekeeeiet EP 
In Senegaimbia (Bissio, ete.), 
WON ccxacansucashohas>scse 85,866.75 8,500 
Islands of St. Thomas and 
Principe, 1871...........+ 454.12 28,046 
13.60 700 
300,000 


The two largest cities are Lisbon, with 
275,286 inhabitants (1868), and Oporto, with 
89,321 inhabitants. the fifteenth century, 
Portugal is said to have had about 5,000,000 
inhabitants; in 1782, only 1,850,000. 

The lature is called Cortes Geraes, or 
General Cortes. It consists of two Chambers, 
the ‘* Camara dos P. ” or Chamber of Peers, 
and the “ Camara dos Disputad ” or Chamber 
of Deputies. The peerage, in e of a law 
P May 27, 1864, ceased to be hereditary 
n certain families, and all the members of the 
first Chamber are now named for life by the 
King. The Chamber of Peers nominate their 
own President and Vice-President, and in 1878, 
numbered 133 members, The members of the 
Chamber of Deputies are chosen in direct 
election, continental Portugal bape divided 
into ninety-four electoral districts, and Madeira 
and the Azores into five; each of which return 
one member. All citizens, a clear 
annual income of at least 138 milreis, have the 
right of voting, and all having an income of 
at least 890 are eligible. The annual session 
lasts three months, and new elections must 
take place at the end of every four years, In 
case of dissolution, a new Parliament must be 
called together immediately. The General 
Cortes meet and separate at stated periods 
without special intervention of the King, who 
also can only twice veto a law passed by both 
Chambers, 

The following were the gross sums of the 
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budget of the financial year 1878 to 1874 
(value expressed in milreis): 


1, Interest on home and foreign debt......... 
4. Ministry ; 
5. Ministry 
t Ministry 
8. Ministry 
T 
Total, 1,325,880 
The budget of the colonies for the year 1870 
to 1871 was as follows: : 
COLONIES. Revenue. hnsresanare, “sts (0 
187,926 | 168,588 | (d) 25, 
Sia| Sen | gas 
177,179 ierols { A 
841,262 | 286,800 54,462 
1,464,191 | 1,382,005 | (6) 81,886 


The public debt of Portugal dates from the 
year 1796, when the first loan of 4,000,000 
milreis was raised. In 1835 it amounted to 
55,000,000 milreis; in 1838, to 62,000,000; in 
1848, to 74,000,000; in 1853, to 79,000,000; in 
1871, to 845,000,000; in 1872, to 849,000,000. 
The last loan of Portugal, issued in September, 
1873, was in bonds, for the nominal amount 
of 38,000,000 milreis at three per cent. The - 
bonds of this loan were all taken in Portugal, 
at the issue price of 484 per cent. The inter- 
est on the cate debt has frequently remained 
unpaid, and portions of the eno debt have 
at various —— been 

The military system is on the law of 
June 28, 1864, which has been modified by 
several decrees of the year 1868 as well, as by 
a decree of October 4, 1869. The strength of 
the army is to be 80,128 on the peace footing, 
and 68,450 on the war . As the state 
of the finances has hitherto not allowed the 
carrying out of this provision, the actual 
strength of the standing army is much less. 
Tn 1869 it amounted to only 16,640 men, 

The navy of Portugal was in 1878 composed 
of 38 vessels (29 armed and 9 not armed), with 
288 guns. It is officered by one vice-admiral, 
five rear-admirals, and thirty-one 
and manned by 8,498 sailors and marines. 

The trade of Portugal in the years 1869 and 
1870 was as follows: 


DATE, Milreis. Milreta. 
10.2221] MRE Sa ooo | PST T0. 000 
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The commercial navy of Portugal consisted, 
on January 1, 1872, of 813 vessels, of a total 
burden of 88,510 tons. The total length of 
railways in operation was, in September, 1873, 
‘787 kilometres; and those in the course of con- 
struction, 82 kilometres. The number of post- 
offices, in 1872, was 599, and the number of 
telegraph-offices 121, The aggregate length 
of telegraph-lines was 3,110, and of telegraph- 
wires, 5,723 kilometres. 

. The Portuguese Chambers were opened on 

January 4th. The speech from the throne 
announced that, in consequence of the reforms 
introduced in the financial administration of 
the country, the budget no longer showed any 
deficit. The condition of the country was — 
resented as flourishing, and especially agricult- 
ure and industry as rapidly advancing. The 
overwhelming majority of the Chambers de- 
clared, on occasion of the establishment of the 
Spanish Republic, their unflinching devotion 
to the ruling family. The so-called Iberian 
party, which aims ata union between Portu- 
gal and Spain, was found to have but little 
strength in the country. The Government 
believed it to be necessary to call in the re- 
serves, and the Second Chamber, by a vote of 
50 against 31 votes, adopted measures for the 

rotection of the independence of the country. 
he minority was of opinion that it was un- 


necessary to incur so heavy expenses. 
blished by 


In October a manifesto was 
the pretender Dom Miguel, in which he renews 
his claims to the throne, and expressed his 
wish to codperate as much as possible for the 
restoration of Pope Pius IX. Dom Miguel is 
the only son of the usurper Dom Miguel who 
in 1828 occupied the throne of Portugal, but 
in 1834 gave way to Queen Maria Gloria, the 
mother of the present King. He never re- 
nounced his sew a to the Portuguese crown; 
and after his death, which occurred in 1866, at 
the castle Braunbach, in the grand-duchy of Ba- 
den, they were inherited by his son, who was 
born on Sept. 19, 1853, at the castle Heubach. 

POUND STERLING, Vatuz or. By an act 
of Congress, approved March 3, 1873, it was 
rovided that, in all Bh Geyer by or to the 

reasury of the United States, whether made 
here or in foreign countries, where it becomes 
necessary to compute the value of the sover- 
eign or pound sterling, it shall be deemed equal 
to four dollars, eighty-six cents, and six and 
one-half mills; and the same rule shall be 
applied in appraising merchandise imported, 
where the value is, by the invoice, in sover- 
eigns or pounds sterling, and in the construc- 
tion of contracts payable in sovereigns or 
pounds sterling; and this valuation shall be 
the par of exchange between Great Britain 
and the United States; and all contracts made 
after January 1, 1874, based on an assumed 
par of exchange with Great Britain of fifty- 
four pence to the dollar, or four dollars, forty- 
four and four-ninths cents to the sovereign or 
pound sterling, shall be null and void. 
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POWERS, Hiram, an American sculptor, 
born in Woodstock, Vt., July 29, 1805; died 
in Florence, June 27,1873. He was the eighth 
of a family of nine children, and passed his 
youth on his father’s farm, with only such 
opportunities for an education as could be 
procured at a district school, and among his 
acquirements was a knowledge of the first 
principles of drawing. The farm proving un- 
successful, he removed with his family to 
Ohio, and the death of his father, soon after, 
leaving him in destitute circumstances, he was 
successively a clerk in an hotel reading-room, a 
commercial traveller, and an apprentice to a 
Cincinnati clock-maker. Having become ac- 
quainted with a Prussian sculptor, who was 
engaged at Cincinnati on a bust of General 
Jackson, he acquired from this man a taste 
and knowledge of modeling in clay, and ex- 
ecuted several busts and medallions which 
were not without merit. For seven years 
Mr. Powers had charge of the wax-work de- 
partment of the Western Museum at Oincin- 
nati. This employment was not calculated to 
suit his aspiring eens, and in 1835 he made a 
journey to Washington, where he was actively 
engaged in modeling busts of prominent men. 
During his residence at Cincinnati he had 
formed the acquaintance of Mr. Nicholas Long- 
worth, through whose assistance and with the 
money which his occupation had enabled him 
to save, he undertook a journey to Florence. 
Henceforth he continued to reside in Italy and 
devoted himself to modeling busts. After a 
year’s residence, having gained considerable 
skill in the practice of his art, he produced his 
statue of Eve. So great were the merits of 
this work that Thorwaldsen, who was the 
most eminent sculptor of the time, pronounced 
it amasterpiece. The reputation which Pow- 
ers gained by his Eve increased his confidence 
in his own ability, and a year afterward he 
produced the model of his Greek Slave. This 
is the most popular of his works. At least 
six repetitions of it have been executed in 
marble, and there are innumerable plaster 
casts and copies in Parian.- The ‘“ Fisher 
Boy,” ‘Il Penseroso,” and “ Proserpine,” 
followed, and orders for copies soon gave the 
artist more work than he was able to ac- 
complish. When the projectors of the Syd- 
enham Orystal Palace desired representative 
works from the chief artists of the worl 
Powers produced ‘‘ America,” which obtaine 
for him additional laurels. Among bis statues 
are “ Washington,” “ Oalhoun,” and ‘“ The 
Indian Girl.” The bronze statue of Webster, 
which now adorns the State-House grounds at 
Boston, is one of his latest works. Of his 
busts, which comprise by far the greater part 
of the productions of his genius, those of Ad- 
ams, Jackson, Webster, Oalhoun, Ohief-Justice 
Marshall, Everett, Van Buren, and other dis- 
tinguished Americans, possess the highest rep- 
utation. Mr. Powers was the inventor of a 
process of modeling in plaster which, by ob- 
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viating the necessity of taking a clay model 
of the subject, greatly expedites the labors of 
the sculptor. 

PRESBYTERIANS. LI. Pressyreruw 
Cuvron ty tae Unirep States OF AMERIOA.— 
The statistics of this Church were reported in 
May, 1873, as follows: 


SYNODS. yored Datataters. | Charches barsernar| 
5 135 125 16,354 

6 38 92 | | 7,292 

4 115 117 18,299 

5 188 168 19,317 

q 41 18 810 

4 162 157 18,106 

4 | 198 | 161 | 17.988 

4 82 37 910 

5 120 151 13,464 

6 162 218 | 25,885 

5 129 99 12,542 

4 | 144 | 170 |. 18\755 

4 158 178 14,882 

4 | 163 | 141 | 138,074 

1G | On| ao 

f] oe) me] ana 

4 4 | 133 | 6,391 

6 | 198 | 215 | 10,670 

5 | 100} 144 | 5,846 

3 51 83 5,120 

3 105. 70 18,694 

6 | aga |) 287 || ag8r7 

4 4 120 4.972 

6 |. 19 | 199 | 8621 

9 | 330 | 950 | s8\o14 

pelos ee 

8 | 322 | 976 | 41,559 

5 | 144°) 182} a1i725 

4 87 % | 8.570 

Toledo i 4 % 102 8,260 
‘Western New York..... 6 163 142 | 18,548 
Wisconsin... 2.00100...) 6 106 1i4 6,429 
Total...... op bab ase 172 | 4,534 | 4,802 | 472,023 


sidate for tho ministry, 70; of beptionn, 
can ‘or the 0; 

25,144; of persons in Sunday-schools, 482,- 
622; amount of contributions for home mis- 
sions, $483,522; for 
996; for education, $253,583; for publication, 


fas erapepeilcndiontMecchansem pamper 
‘or congrega and m eous 
$4,926,551, : 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, met 
in Baltimore, Md., May 15th.. The Rev. How- 
ard Orosby, D.D., was chosen moderator. 
Upon the recommendation of a committee a 
pointed with reference to that subject, the 
Assembly declared it appropriate and expedi- 
ent for the Church to participate in the cele- 
bration of the one! hundredth annive of 
American Independence, to be held in Phila- 
delphia in 1876. | In its resolutions the Assem- 
bly recommended that this occasion be im- 
proved “to set forth the history, principles, 
and polity of the — and to make a grate- 
ful record of the manifold goodness of God to 
us a8 a people.” <A plan of celebration was 
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approved, which embraces a series of dis- 
courses on the history of the Church: 1. From 
its founding in this country to the 
of the war of the Revolution; 2. From 
time to the adoption of the Presbyterian 
of government in 1786; 8. From that 
present time. A fourth discussion is 
upon the “ present condi 
Chureh; 2 fifth on te history 
urch; a on the 

under Presbyterian influences, from 
settlement of the country to the present 
and other p and 


nue 


a4 
i 
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ef 
FE 


” 
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apers to be ar 
- to give historical ckebobestt the several 


and other agencies established by the General 

Assembly. The _ further provides that an 
ition be ma 

Board of Sew wagner Die other works by Amer- 

can Presbyterian aut 


giving, when the pastor of each church shall 
liver a memorial discourse on the ep of 


endow and provide Sey hosel: fon for the 


United Presbyterian Church had received no 
answer to a communication which they had 
sent to the corresponding committee of that 
Church, and were continued. The Rev. Dr. 
on: of Nashville, ann erp my _ 
sembly as a corresponding delegate 
Oumberland Presbyterian Church, Of his own 
motion, without knowing that any sentiment 
favorable to union exi in his own — 
he su that a committee be appoin 
. the General Assembly on organic union, 
e believed that his own General Assembly 
would respond to the irae Such a 
committee, consisting of three ministers and 
two elders, was appointed. The receipts of 
the Board of Publication for the year were re- 
ers to have been, including the balance 
m the previous year, $306,946.28 ; their ex- 
penditares, $297,425.97, of which $71,569.71 
been paid in the new building. The sales 
of books and odicals had amounted to 
$157,576.78. esum of $55,892.16 had been 
received, and $56,868.86 expended, on account 
of the mission fand. One hundred and fifty- 
eight colporteurs had been in commission la- 
boring in forty-one States and Territories, and 
in Oanada, The value of the grants by 
the missionary committee was $10,495. The 
publications of the board had been sent over a 
widely-extended territory in the United States, 
and to Syria, Persia, India, Siam, Western 
Africa, Mexico, and Brazil. The pnblication- 
house had been finished during the year, ata 
cost of $150,000, more than two-thirds of which 
had been met. The standing Committee of 
Benevolence and Finance been intrusted 
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by the: previous General Assembly with the 


consideration of plans for developing and sys- 
tematizing the benevolence of the Church. It 
was reported that not more than one-half of 
the churches had been contributing to more 
than two of the eight objects undertaken by 
the Assembly; and that probably not more 
than half the members of the contributing 
churches were taking any part in the work. 
In the mean time all the-boards were in debt. 
Many difficulties were therefore to arise out 
of the too great number of the objects recom- 
mended by the General Assembly; besides 
which collections were often called for for ten 
or twelve stated objects outside of the church. 
The reported by the committee, and sub- 
stantially approved by the Assembly, continues 
the*Oommittee of Benevolence and Finance, 
making it their object to “ promote through- 
out the Church, by all proper means, the reg- 
ular and systematic consecration of property 
to the Lord, and to secure such funds for dis- 
tribution among the boards according to the 
direction of the contributors as may} by pref- 
erence of churches or individuals, be forwarded 
to said committee.” It was not deemed expe- 
dient to restrict givers to any particular plan, 
but each church was urged to adopt whatever 
one might promise to be most efficacious. Each 
Presbytery was advised to appoint a standing 
committee, to whose particular care should be 
committed the benevolent work of the church. 
These committees are expected to report to the 
General Committee as often as once in six 
months. The churches were requested to remit 
monthly, or at least quarterly, for the benefit 
of the whole work. The consolidation of the 
former Board of Domestic Missions and com- 
mittee on Home Missions had been completed 
successfully. The operations of the board 
during the year had, however, been lessened, in 
to both men and money. The total 
receipts had been $304,717.97, or $26,253 less 
than those for the preceding year. Nine hun- 
dred and ninety-two missionaries had held com- 
missions from the board. They reported 3,- 
944 additions to the churches in profession, and 
3,338 on certificate, 136 new churches organ- 
ized, 98 churches built, and $174,282 of church 
debts canceled. The board were requested 
by the Assembly as far as possible “to make 
the salaries of ministers sufficient for a re- 
le living in the neighborhood where 
ti ey reside, in order to remove all necessity 
and expense for ministers devoting themselves 
to such secular pursuits as are inconsistent with 
their offices.” Every church receiving aid 
from the board was required to adopt some 
ener plan of giving, “‘so as to develop 
the resources of the people, and prepare the 
way for self-support.’ 
The following paper was adopted as affirm- 
ing the doctrine of the Church concerning civil 
powers and the relation of the Church and 
state; it also expressed the attitude of the 
eburch toward the Southern Presbyterians: 
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The General Assembly, deploring the divisions 
that have oaperip’ and that continue among Presby- 
terians in the United States of America, and ear- 
nestly dogicing to do whatever is consistent with 
duty and fi ty to the Lord toward healing these 
bates! ons urthermore ha yes ten to 

ope action contemp! t! owing 
paper will promote and secure this happy result, do 
solemnly declare— 


1. That in accordance with a resolution’ unani- 
mously adopted by each of the two bodies now con- 
stituting the reunited Assembly, all action touching 
the adhering to the body popularly known 
as the Southern General Assembly, together with 
all action peeping the brethren adhering to the body 
known as the Old School Synod of Missouri, has been 
since the reunion, and the same is now null_and void, 
en . ing a enteenane vote 
pleaded asa propoding n the future. ‘ 
2. The Assembly also express confidence in the 
soundness of doctrine and in the Christian character 
of these brethren, and cannot doubt that a more in- 
timate communion would lead to the speedy removal 
of the barriers that now separate those of like 
precious faith, to increased mutual affection and es- 
teem, and to a practical manifestation of our oneness 
ist. 


in Chri 

8. With regard to the civil magistrate and the re- 
lation of church and state, the Assembly deem it 
snflicient to call attention to the following statements 
and principles found in our Standards, to wit: (1,) 
“S and councils are to handle or conclude 
n but that which is ecclesiastical; and are not 
to intermeddle with civil affairs which concern the 
commonwealth, unless by way of humble petition in 
cases extraordinary, or by way of advice for satisfac- 
tion of conscience, if they be thereunto required by 
the civil magistrate.” (Confession of Faith, Chap. 
XXXL, Sec. 4.) (2.) That God alone is Lord of 
the conscience, and hath left it free from the doc- 
trine and commandments of men which are in any 
Bing sentney, to, his Wand oF beside it in matters 
of or worship;’? ‘* That all Church, power, 
whether exercised by the body in general, or in the 
way of representation by delegated authority, is only 
ministerial and declarative: that is to say, that the 
Holy Scriptures are the only rule of faith and man 
ners; that no Church judicatory ought to pretend to 
make laws to bind the conscience in virtue of their 
own authority; and that all their decisions should 
be founded upon the revealed will of God.” (Form 
Pega fo ae Ty eae and 1) ee ae 

‘or the pu of carrying on! 0 
foregoing ree unona, the Anpeibly, will ps int. two 
committees to confer with similar committees, if ap- 

inted by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Bhareh in the United States and by the Old School 
Synod of Missonri, to seek closer and more fraternal 
relations with those bodies. 

The expenses of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions for the year had been $97,939 more than 
its receipts; it had closed the year with a bal- 
ance against its treasury of $128,695. Its work 
for the ensuing year would require $595,080; 
which added to the debt made the sum it 
needed $725,749. While the Assembly was 
discussing the means of ‘meeting the reported 
deficiency, the suggestion was made that the 
commissioners then and there pledge their 
churches for contributions so far‘as they felt 
justified in come so. Pledges were accord- 
ingly given to the amount of $78,491; Cir- 
cular letters in regard’ to the results of the 
Board of Foreign Missions were directed to be 
sent out to every pastor in the Church, The 
part of the debt remaining unprovided for was 
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apportioned among the different presbyteries 
which were expected to d in their several 


amounts without diminishin g their usual con- 
tributions. The workings of the scheme of 
sustentation had been favorable. A very large 
increase in the eral contributions of the 
churches had 


had sought and obtained relief under its PE 
visions. The churches had given to this fund 
a little more than $60,000, an amount sufficient, 
with the previous years’ surplus, to enable the 
committee to meet all demands, and commence 
the new year with a working capital of $12,000. 
The income of the Committee of Ministerial 
Relief was $81,817.47. It owed $9,387.50, 
Three hundred and seventy-nine cases had 
been helped. The amount of the permanent 
fund for the relief of the disabled ministers 
was on the Ist of April, $104,761.99. It had 
yielded an income of $5,961.92. The receipts 
of the standing Committee on Church E: on 
were $110,774.88. One hundred and sixty- 
six more churches had contributed to the fund 
than had contributed to it the year before. 
Help had been given to the amount of $88,- 
091.85, to 160 churches. Three hundred and 
twenty-two churches had contributed to the 
Freedmen’s Fund, and its receipts had increased 
$5,000 over those of the previous year. The 
Board of Trustees of the General Assembly re- 
the receipts of their treasurer to have 
$72,359.03, and his expenditures $68,- 
895.74. The receipts of the treasurer of the 
Presbyterian House were $8,483.48, and his 
expenditures $7,518.19. The permanent fund 
amounted to $67,188. 

The missions of the Church are eleven in 
number: among the Indian tribes in the Uni- 
ted States, 10 stations; in Mexico, 9; in Bra- 
zil,5; in the United States of Colombia, 1; in 
Africa (Liberia, the Gaboon and Corisco, 11); 
in India (Lodiana, Furrukhabad, and Kola- 
poor, 18); in Siam and Laos, 4; in China and 
amo ¢ Chinese in California, 9; in Japan, 
2; in Persia, 3; and in Syria, 5. There were 
employed in the work of these missions, 188 
American and 56 native ministers, and 171 
American and 887 native assistants, by teach- 
ers, and others. The total number of commn- 
nicants reported (several fields failed to re- 
port) was 4,476; of scholars in the boarding 
and day schools, 10,201, The largest of the 
missions is that in India, where were employed 
87 American and 12 native ministers, 50 
American and 152 native assistants; and 640 
communicants and 6,834 scholars were re- 


ported, 

On February 25, 1873, the Presbyterian Board 
resolved to assume, after April 1, 1873, the mis- 
sions in Chili, formerly carried on by the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Ohristian Union. 

Il, Pressyreman Onvron ww tae Untrep 
States (Southern).—The following is a sum- 
mary of the statistics of this body for 1878, as 
compared with those for 1872: 
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Churches 
y been realized by its Churches 
means. Three hondred and eight ministers Adults 


1872, 1878, 
i i 
56 oT 
ae 
1 
ie | ai 
| 
55,43 54,710 
= | eR 
ie | ia 
432,050 MAT 
76,362 60,390 
$1,126,428 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (commonly known 
as the Southern General Assembly) met at 
Little Rock, Ark., May 15th. The Rev. D. H. 
Smith, of New Orleans, was chosen mode- 
rator. The report of the Committee on Sus- 
tentation revealed several noteworthy facts 
relative to the condition of the Church. The 
Pango e one are! = been: a 
tion, 524.54 ; e evangelistic fund, 
$2,671.36; for the invalid fund, $8,095.62. The 
contributions to sustentation were $915.84, 
those to the invalid fund were $1,450.62 more 
than similar contributions of the ous year, 
and the amount of the evangelistic fund was 
wholly additional to the previous year’s ac- 
counts. Of 48 presbyteries which had contribu. 
ted to these funds, it was shown that “ somewhat 
over half” the churches (outside of the Synod 
of Kentucky) had contributed for sustenta- 
tion, “about one-half” to evangelistic work, 
and “somewhat over one-fourth ” to the inva- 
lid fund. Appropriations had been made 
to 144 pastors and supplies of churches, and 
18 evangelists, and for 26 church-buildings. 
In the 48 presbyteries from which returns were 
received, 645 ministers were engaged in preach- 
ing, of whom 154 had also secular employ- 
ments in part as a means of support, leaving 491 
who were giving themselves wholly to the ser- 
vice of the Church. Seventy-nine of the minis- _ 
ters who had secular emplo: 
to give their whole time to the ministry if they 
could receive a sn of $800 per annum. 
In 46 presbyteries, 366 churches and unions 
of churches were unable to give a or - of 
that amonnt; 144 ministers in 45 presbyteri 
wholly engaged in ministerial wor pe dorees 
apart from the sustentation fund, less than 
$600; and 82 ministers received between $600. 
and $800, The average of the salaries outside 
of cities and the large towns was less than 
$572. The receipts of the Committee on 
Foreign Missions from all sources were $47,- 
875.10, Of this amount, $29,196.10 were 
given by churches; $7,808.57 by Sunday- 
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schools. The remainder of the sum consist- 
ed chiefly of special contributions for the 
Campinas Institute (Brazil), and for the pur- 
chase of a press for the Chinese mission; 690 
churches had contributed to the fund, against 
815 which had given nothing. The receipts 
were about $5,000 less than those of the previ- 
ous coi Eighteen ordained missionaries were 
employed, of whom four were natives of the 
countries in which they were laboring. Added 
to these were 17 male and female assistant mis- 
sionaries, and 10 native assistants, making 
45 laborers in all. Of the missions, 3 were 
among the Indian tribes of the United States ; 
1 was in Italy, 2 in the United States of Oo- 
lombia, 2 were in Brazil, and 1 was about to 
be lished in Mexico. The total receipts 
of the Committee on Publication were $63,- 
299.35. Of this amount the churches had con- 
tributed $8,800; books, tracts, etc., had been 
granted to the amount of $7,233. The assets 
of the committee were $4,706. Twenty new 
books had been published. The committee 
were authorized to accept an act of incorpora- 
tion which they had obtained from the Legisla- 
ture of ty es The delegate who had been 
appointed by the previous General Assembly 
to visit the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America, represented that he had 
been cordially received, and that his official 
salutations had been warmly responded to. 
The resolutions passed by the General Synod 
of the Reformed Church on the subject of the 
delegate’s visit, were laid before the Assembly. 
fret Charles H. ing ee aaa a 
sembly as a correspon elegate m the 
General Synod of the Reformed Church, 

favorably of the Bn for a union 
of the two bodies. The following were unani- 
mously adopted: 

In a r officially communicated, the 
last Gonetal Synod of the Reformed Church in 
America has notified this General Assembly of the 
unanimous ys Mee of acommittee to consider 
carefully the leness and feasibility of estab- 
lishing closer relations with our Church ; 

Whereas, The Assembly said notification 
as indicative of a desire on part of that vener- 
able synod to enter into such closer relations if the 
way be clear; 


feeling 
tive method for ascertaining whether the two bodies 
are for a nearer connection than the method 
: therefore— 


of 3 
. Resolved, That this Assembly do now a 
committee to be composed of the following. ed 
ministers and ru elders: Rev. B. M, Palmer, 
D.D., Rev. Joseph R. Wilson, D. D., Rev, William 
Brown, D. D., Rev. R. K. Smoat, Major T. J. Kirk- 
atrick, William Hi Smith, and General A. M. 
whose duty it s ip belt saggy toompe 
of the Reformed Church, for the Pp of ascer- 
taining in what manner such more intimate relations 
-_ be established, and what ought to be the nature 
an 


Resolved, That the stated clerk be directed to for- 
ward a copy of this paper to the General Synod of 
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the Reformed Church, to meet in New Brunswick, 
in June of this present year. 


A circular was received from the Rey. 8. 8. 
Schmucker, D. D., proposing a confederation 
of churches for action on certain subjects ; and 
pido | the General Assembly to send twenty- 
five delegates to the conference of the Evan- 

lical Alliance to be held in New York in 

tober. The following minute was adopted 
in reply, to wit: 

Inasmuch as the General Assembly, at its first 
annual session in 1861, extended its fraternal saluta- 
tions to all Mca, churches throughout the 
world, expressing its cordial desire to be in fellow- 
ship with all, especially with those of similar faith 
and order; by which terms and catholic spirit the 
Assembly still abides ; yet, inasmuch as it has not 
now before it data sufficient for the full understand- 
ing of the character and p es of the Ev: lical 

i and the extent of the authority claimed 
for it and its “ national branches,’’ therefore— 
That the General Assembly deems it 
inexpedient to appoint delegates to attend the ap- 
m 


roach eeting of the Evangelical Alliance in 
Now York, but expresses the sincere hope that the 
spirit of may preside over their deliberations, 


and that all its proceedings may redound to the 
glory of God in the advancement of our common 
cause. 


In fifty-four presbyteries, 711 Sunday-schools 
were represented, with 6,977 teachers, and 
47,813 scholars. The contributions of the 
Sunday-schools amounted to $25,710. Reports 
on evangelistic labors were received from 
thirty-three presbyteries. Thirty-two of them 
had, eleven had not, employed evangelists. 
Some progress had been made during the year 
in systematic benevolence. A revision of the 
rules of discipline submitted to the Aa 
teries by the Bact General Assembly had 
been approved by thirty out of fifty-seven of 
them: Ten of the presbyteries approving had, 
however, declined to adopt the revision, while 
fifteen presbyteries had rejected it, and three 
had declined to vote definitely upon it. The 
revision was placed in the archives of the 
General Assembly for future reference. Union- 
Theological Seminary was represented as in 
a prosperous financial coudition.—Oolumbia 
Theological Seminary as in a bad financial con- 
dition. In other respects both institutions 
were flourishing. e resolutions of the 
Northern General Assembly respecting its re- 
lations with the Southern Ohurch did not 
reach the General Assembly during its ses- 
iat consequently no action was taken upon 
them. 

The Independent Synod of Missouri met at 
St. Louis m October, and counseled the pres- 
byteries under its jurisdiction to send commis- 
sioners to the next meeting of the Southern 
General Assembly. 

Il. —Untrep Presprrertan Onvron or 
Norrn Amerroa.—In the following statistics 
of this church, by synods, are given the num- 
ber of presbyteries, pastors, congregations, 
communicants, and pastors without charge, as 
reported in May, 1878: 
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73,452 


The total number of ministers is 591; num- 
ber of licentiates, 53; number of students, 
441; number of “ unorganized stations,” 35, 
The number of Suuday-schools is returned at 
651; ave of months open, 9.6; numberof 
officers and teachers, 5,972; contributions of 
Sunday-schools, $21,959. The contributions 
of the churches were ‘as follows: For foreign 
missions, $38,648 ; for church extension, $19, - 
808 ; for education, $12,599; for publication, 
$2,946; for the aged ministers’ fund, $1,789 ; 
for the Assembly's fund, $1,400; general con- 
tributions, $70,859; for salaries by congrega- 
tions, $431,119; for congregational expenses, 
$267,825 ; total amount of contributions, $872,- 
918; average per member, $11.48. 

The fifteenth General Assembly met at 
Philadelphia, May 28th. The Rev. J. Y. Scoul- 
ler, of Ohio, was chosen moderator. The re- 
ceipts of the Board of Home Missions for the 
preceding year were reported to have been— 
aside from legacies and bequests—$32,742.86, 
and its expenditures $28,688.89. One hun- 
dred and y-five stations had been helped. 
The number of church-members in the 66 sta- 
tions which reported wholly or partially was 
8,941, and the average attendance upon reli- 
gious services was, 16,549, These stations had 
contributed $5,068 to the board of the church, 
and $47,201 for the support of pastors or mis- 
sionaries. The services of ninety-five mission- 
aries had been asked for, but the board had 
had at its disposal only eighty-seven men, The 
receipts of the Board of Foreign Missions from 
all sources had been $50,646.60, Of this sum, 
$3,132.85 were from bequests and legacies, 
and $2,233.99 from Sunday-schools, There 
was also at the disposal of the board a balance 
from the previous year of $10,711.29. The 
expenditures of the board had been $55,164.- 
89. The missions of this Church are in Syria, 
India, Egypt, and China, There were reported, 
4s connected with them, 21 stations ls other 
stations, 15 licensed and ordained ministers, 
22 American women missionaries, one printer, 
two physicians, 97 native ordained ministers 
and teachers, 18 churches, 563 communicants, 
21 schools, and 2,822 scholars, The native 
churches in Egypt had contributed $4,680.24. 
Books, tracts, ete., had been issued from the 
my in Egypt amounting to 298,000 

¢ mission property in this country was 
estimated to be worth about $100,000. The 


the d 
The amount of 73,840 cu currency was — 
8 work, 


—— year. Thirty apylloascay asking 


unday-schools was expected to be “ probably 

about 60,000,” fw 3 
The ipts of the General Assembly fund 
had been $1,927.47, and those of the super- 
annuated ministers’ fund $1,727.27. ret 
The presbyteries were directed hereafter, in 
the organization of new a mas require 
that the charters of such churches shall contain 
acertain formula, as a definition of their ecclesi- 
astical relations to the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. It also recom- 
mended that existing charters be changed to 
conform to this formula, The presbyteries 
and congregations were also instructed, in ac- 
cordance with the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, in the case of 
Watson vs. Jenner, that “the control and pos- 
session of church property ne only to 
es of the 


that this action does not prevent co! 
from d of church property for the pur- 
ose of rebuilding, or the erection of a new 
uilding in a new | on.”? In reply to a re- 
est from the Rev. 8S, J. Schmucker, D. D., 
at the General Assembly would consider his 
scheme for a confederation of churches, and 
appoint delegates to the World’s Conference 
of the Evangelical Alliance, it replied by reso- 


lution: 
That while choris kind and Christian regards 

for every follower of Christ, and for all ey. 

churches, and while holding itself ready to 6 


in any good work with the servants of 

eve 83% yet, this Assembly does not feel t 

would be for edification for us to set aside in prin- 
ciple or practice any of its distinctive features as a 
portion of tbe visible Church, or even seem to affect 
a union which did not really exist; and, that mpile 
the Divine direction and bl: are devoutly asked 
for the Evangelical Ey, connection with 
every movement that has for its end the promotion 
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of the well-being of men, and the glory of God, yet 
siedinperel. heathy aounwacenmts expedient or 
important that it make any appointment of delegates 
or representatives to attend the meeting of the Alli- 
ance to be held in New York, in October next. 


The connection of members of the church 
with the new order of “The Patrons of Hus- 
bandry” was disapproved of, on the principle 
that the United Presbyterian Ohurch discoun- 
tenances all secret societies. 

IV. Rerormep Pressyrertan Cnvron.—The 
fiftieth meeting of the General Synod of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Ohurch was held in 
Pittsburg, Pa, commencing May 21st. It 
was attended by twenty-five delegates. The 
Rey. 8. Y was chosen moderator. The 
discussion an adoption of a rt “On the 
Signs of the Times” form a Sepnlae feature of 
the sessions of this body. The report adopted 
at the present meeting noticed the following 
points: 1. An awakening of the public con- 
science on impurity and divorce, and more 
faithful teachings from the pulpit on these sub- 

; 2. The wide-spread prevalence of dis- 
regard of the civil laws bearing on moral con- 
duct; 3. A greater degree of harmony and 
codperation attained among the various schools 
opposed to Christianity; 4. The growth of the 
Roman Oatholic Church in the United States, 
and its movements to increase its power and 
influence; 5. Oertain teachings in the Presby- 
terian Church, which were held to be contrary 
to the teachings of Scripture; 6. The gradual 
removal of obstacles which impede the prog- 
ress of God’s trath; 7. Progress was recog- 
nized in the effort to secure a formal recogni- 
_ ~ or the — cave ~ yer 

roach to unity amo! 
various branches of the Church. ine 

The Board of Domestic Missions had during 
the year received $1,337.83, and had expended 
$1,187.87. The Board of Foreign Missions 
had received, including the balance from the 
previous avd $1,526.05, and had expended 
$88.50. C) Board were instructed to inquire 
whether “‘a feasible plan of codperation with 
any of the departments of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Ohurch can be devised,” with the un- 
derstanding that if such codperation cannot be 
secured, the synod will establish an indepen- 
dent station in Sonthern India or elsewhere. 
The endowment fund of the theological: semi- 
nary was reported to have reached $30,538.75. 
It had increased during the year $2,032, The 
expenses connected with the management of 
the fond were $1,829.55. The trustees were 
see the purchase of a building in 
Philadelphia for the use of the institution. 

V. Ovumsrrtann Prrspyrertan Cuvron.— 
The General Assembly of the Oumberland 
Presbyterian Church met at Huntsville, Ala., 
May 15th. The Rev. J. W. Poindexter, of 
Kentucky, was chosen moderator. The propo- 
sition of the Rev. 8.8. Schmucker, D. D., fora 
confederation of churches, was favorably con- 
sidered, and referred to a special committee to 
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report upon it at the next meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. ; 

The fact that the General Assembly of the 
United States of America (Northern) had ap- 
pointed a committee on the subject of union 
with the Oumberland Presbyterian Church 
was reported. Thereupon, although this Gen- 
eral Assembly had not contemplated treating 
with the other Presbyterian churches in refer- 
ence to union, yet, as. the suggestion that a 
correspondence be begun on that subject had 
been made by its own OES fag ions delegate 
to the Presbyterian General Assembly, the 
committee was appointed. Decided action 
was taken for the promotion of temperance 
in the Church. Resolutions were passed de- 
claring it the sense of the General Assembly 
“that it is a sin to make, buy, sell, or give, or 
in any way use asa beverage intoxicating drinks 
of any description ;”’ urging church sessions to 
deal with members who should violate the 
principles above expressed, in such manner as 
would “free the church from the guilt and 
scandal of such unchristian conduct ;” advising 
ministers and members of the Church to en- 
courage temperance organizations ; approving 
recent temperance legislation; and counseling 
the people to help by all prudent means in the 
enforcement of temperance laws where they 
exist. The Board of Missions had succeeded 
in securing the codperation of the presbyteries 
in the conduct of a uniform system of opera- 
tions, Interest in the subject was increasing. 
An opening to the foreign field had been found 
in Japan, where the Rev. Mr. Gordon, a min- 
ister of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, 
was already laboring as a missionary. The 
board were instructed to send two ministers 
to Japan as early as practicable; they, in con- 
nection with Mr. Gordon, will form a presby-~ 
tery. The committee of publication recom- 
mended the consolidation of the different 
papers of the denomination; the publication 
of works in the German language, and the 
establishment of a depository at St. Louis. 
The several educational institutions of the 
Church were represented as being in a condi- 
tion of continued prosperity. The statistics 
of the Oumberland Presbyterian Ohurch are 
very defective. Out of 103 presbyteries only 
29 have sent up reports. The roll of ministers 
in these presbyteries includes one hundred and 
seventeen names of ministers, and three hun- 
dred of probationers for the ministry, of whom 
one hundred are studying. Three hundred 
thousand dollars were raised for endowment 
fands, and $25,000 for the sustentation fund 
during the year ending in May, 1873. 

VI. Oawapa Prespytertan Onvron.—This 
Ohurch was formed in 1861 by the union of 
the Oanada branches of the Free and the Unit- 
ed Presbyterian Churches of Scotland. The 
General Assembly was organized in 1870, with 
four district synods and one presbytery. The 
following is a summary, by synods, of the 
statistics of the Presbyterian Church for 1878: 
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Number of! 

SYNODS. Ministers, | Stations 

supplied, 
ee 180 | 10,078 
7 180 | 11,214 
83 166 | 16,580 
6 143 | 12,067 
8 Mu 278 
815 683 | 51,612 


The increase of communicants over the 
number reported for the Patt year was 
1,840. The number of Sunday-school teachers 
is 4,112; of persons in Sunday-schools and 
Bible-cl 40,864. The contributors for 
the year ending March 31, 1878, were as fol- 
lows : For con ional purposes, $463,390.- 
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This basis was submitted to the General As- 
sembly, and was adopted by a 
It consists of four es, and is as follows: 


1, That the Scriptures of the Old 


civil magistrate, shall 
ples or views inconsistent with full 
science in matters of religion. . 
8. That the government and worship of this Chureh 
shall be in accordance with the ized prtociples 
and practice of Presbyterian Churches as laid down 
generall yy Church gov- 
ernment,” and in “the Directory forthe Public Wor- 


83; for the college fund, $15,951.66; forthe ship of 


home mission fund, $18,777.87; for the for- 
eign mission fund, $8,216.36; for the wid- 
ows’ and orphans’ and aged ministers’ fund, 
$3,662.84; for the Assembly fund, $2,412.- 
55; for the French Evangelization, $5,454.- 
51; for the Kankakee mission, $2,640.61; 
Sunday-school contributions for missions, 
$3,973.88; benevolent objects not otherwise 
specified, $26,840.66 ; total contributions for 
congregational purposes, schemes of the church 
and benevolent objects, $550,901.72. 

The General Assembly of the Canada Pres- 
byterian Church met in Toronto, June 3d. The 
Rey. William Reid was elected moderator, 
The Committee on Foreign Missions reported 
that their receipts had been, including the 
balance from the previous year, $12,425.07. 
They still had a balance on hand, after deduct- 
ing their expenditures, of $5,120.50. The com- 
mittee had closed its accounts with the mission 
to British Columbia, after having spent $25,- 
000 on it in twelve years. The mission had 
been transferred tothe Board of Home Mis- 
sions, The Saskatchewan mission had returned 
in August, 1872, thirty-two communicants, of 
whom six were whites, and twenty-seven were 
Indians and half-breeds. Six of the Indians 
were converts from heathenism. There were 
in the school fifty-four pupils, all but one of 
whom were Indians and I half-breeds, A fav- 
orable report was made concerning the work 
which had been accomplished in the island of 
Formosa, The Committee on Home Missions 
reported that their total receipts had been 
$21,242.90, and their expenditures, $18,698.42. 
Increased contributions had been made by all 
the ee in Ontario and Quebec, One 
hundred and twenty-three mission stations 
were reported, and ree tage congregations 
had received help from the supplemental fund. 
The union committees of the different Pres- 
byterian churches in Canada and the Eastern 
Provinces had held two conferences with ref- 
erence to union into one church; one at Mon- 
treal in December, 1872, and the second at St. 
Johna, N.B., April, 1878. Their deliberations 
had ended in agreement upon a basis of union, 


Pp h 
4, That this Church, while cherishing Christian 
affection toward the whole Church of God, and de- 
8 to hold fraternal intercourse with it in its sev- 


eral ches, as opportunity offers, shall at the 
sends Viena fege steelt as belog in stich ecoleslasti- 


eal relations fo churches of the same doctrine, gov- 
ernment and discipline with itself, as that ministers 
aud probationers from those churches shall be re- 
ceived into this Church, subject to such regulations 
as shall from time to time be adopted. 


The adjustment of the interests and forms on 
minor points of the two churches uniting was 
provided for in nine yr tage articles. 

It was agreed that the name of the United 
Church should be “ the Presb: an Church 
of British North America.” e four articles 
of the basis of union and the explanatory arti- 
cles were then sent down tothe “presbyteries, 
kirks, sessions, and congregations,” for ratifi- 
cation by them. The Committee on Sunday- 
schools reported the number of schools to 
520; of scholars, 84,172, or 2,590 more than 
were reported the previous year, The mis- 
sion contributions of the Sunday-schools 
were $8,924.18, or $446.74 more than for the 

revious year. The amount of their contri- 

utions for all purposes was $13,762. The re- 
ceipts for the widows’ and o 8’ fund were 
$17,061.41. Twenty-three widows or families 
were receiving annuities. 

VII. Synop or tHe Prespytertan Cuurcn 
or CANADA IN CONNECTION WITH THE CHURCH 
or Scortanp.—The statistics of this synod, as 
presented at its meeting in June, showed the 
number of ations to be 1383, of which 
28 were vacant; the number of communicants, 
11,987. The increase in the number of com- 
municants from the previous year was 529. 
Returns were not received from forty-eight 
congregations. The synod met at Montreal, 
June 8d. The Rev. James Patterson was 
elected moderator. The minutes of the joint 
meetings of the committees on union held at 
Montreal in December, 1872, and at St. John, 
N.B., in April, 1878, were submitted. The basis 
of union and supplementary articles, as agreed 
upon by the committees (see Canada Presby- 
terian Church), were approved, and sent down 
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to the inferior judicatories and congregations 
for ratification. A favorable report was pre- 
sented of the juvenile mission and Sunday- 
school enterprise. It was sustaining the mis- 
sion in India, the only foreign mission in con- 
nection with the Ohurch. In the Manitoba 
mission, forty-nine congregations had contrib- 
uted to the support of the work among them. 

‘Synod of the Lower inces.—The two sy- 
nods of the Lower Provinces of British North 
America met in June. The basis of union as 
adopted by the joint committees of the four 
churches in their meetings at Montreal and St. 
John, and approved by the General Assembly 
aud the Synod of the churches in Canada, was 
pbs op ha by both these bodies. * 

Vit Onvron or Scottanp.—Reports of 
the voluntary contributions in the Church of 
Scotland for all objects during the year end- 
ing in May, 1873, were published from 1,012 
parishes. The total amount raised was £255,- 
350 10s. 6d. Nearly three hundred churches, 
many of them wealthy ones, had failed to re- 
port. Of this sum, £41,561 were raised by 
church-door collections, £35,225 by seat-rents, 
£16,671 were given for parish and social mis- 
sions ; £10,549 for week-day and Sunday- 
schools; £31,851 for church extension, and 
kindred objects; £40,342 for the six mis- 
sionary and educational schemes; £3,275 for 
other objects recommended by the General As- 
sembly; the collections in Sunday-schools for 
missionary purposes amounted to £1,027; the 

ifts for the endowment of chapels were £15,- 

15; local subscriptions, £99,710; contribu- 
tions to the associations for augmenting sniall 
livi £6,900; to the associations for female 
education in India and for the education of 
female Jews, £2,293; to other Christian and 
charitable objects, £27,224. The totalincome 
of the foreign mission fund was £36,477, of 
which £18,485 were received from home 
sources, and £3,081 were received by the La- 
dies’ Society for Female Education; the re- 
mainder consisted of contributions from abroad. 
Thirty-seven thousand pounds had been sub- 
scribed toward the fund of £50,000 started sev- 
eral years before to provide homes for mission- 
aries, and many grants had been made for this 
object. The sum of £8,117 had been received 
for the Indian mission scheme. The income 
of the home mission funds was £9,509. Sev- 
enty-seven mission stations were supplied, at 
which there was an average attendance of 
9,500 persons. Fifteen thousand pounds had 
been raised during the year for the fund of 
£100 for the endowment of 100 more par- 
ishes, and fifteen parishes had been endowed. 
The General Assembly of the Established 
Church of Scotland met at Edinburgh, May 
22d. Her majesty was represented by the 
Earl of Airlie. The Rev. Dr. Gillan was 
elected moderator. The Earl of Airlie pre- 
sented the customary gift of £2,000 from the 
Queen for the s of religion and education 
in the Highl and islands of Scotland. The 
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Queen had also subscribed to the fund for the 
endowment of one hundred additional parishes. 
Deputies from Canada and the Eastern Proy- 
inces of North America spoke of the progress 
of the negotiations for the union of the Presby- 
terian Churches of the Provinces. The rey- 
enue of the colonial committee had risen to 
£5,214, while their expenses were only £2,954. 
A committee was appointed to address the 
Presbyterians of America in reference to their 
coéperating with this Church and the Free 
Church in the mission work in Rome. By 
the latest reports, the number of Sunday- 
schools connected with this Church was 1,810; 
number of teachers, 15,534; number of scholars, 
173,281. These returns show a decrease of 
435 schools, 90 teachers, and 2,200 scholars. 
IX, Free Cuvron or Scortanp.—The Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland 
met at Edinburgh, May 22d. The Rev. Dr. Duff 
was elected moderator. Since the previous 
meeting of the General Assembly a very strong 
opposition to the scheme for union with the 
nited Presbyterian and Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Churches had been provoked in the High- 
lands through the agency of the roe of 
union in the General Assembly, the chief of 
whom was the Rev. Dr. Begg. . It had be- 
come evident that an attempt to push the 
scheme of union in the face of this opposition, 
would almost certainly lead to a disruption 
of the Church. The supporters of the union 
movement had therefore decided to suspend 
their efforts to promote that measure, and de- 
vote their energies to carrying the scheme for 
the “mutual eligibility” of the ministers of 
the three negotiating Churches to each other’s 
pulpits. As applied to the Free Church, this 
scheme provided that ministers of the United 
Presbyterian and Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches may be inducted into pulpits of the 
Free Church on signing its formulas. The 
question of approval of the scheme had been 
submitted to the presbyteries by the previous 
General Assembly. The report of the votes 
showed that it had been approved by fifty-six 
pexyee and disapproved by fifteen pres- 
yteries, while five presbyteries had made no 
response. The General Assembly was thus 
empowered to pass the scheme into a law. 
Such a step was, however, bitterly opposed by 
the party who had contended against the 
union movement. They had ne 123,000 
ignatures to a petition against the measure, 
Ras threatened to secede if it were pressed. 
The scheme was formally submitted to the 
Assembly on the 28th of May. An excited 
debate took place upon it. Its friends finally 
consented to a modification in its terms, so 
that a minister called from ohe of the other 
bodies by a congregation of the Free Church 
should be required, before accepting the call, 
to declare his willingness to subscribe to the 
formulas which are subscribed by all Free 
Church ministers at the time of their ordina- 
tion, This concession having been made, the 
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party opposed to the union gave their consent 
to Sener the measure adopted without a vote, 
provided they were allowed to enter their 
dissents upon the record. The resolution, as 
adopted, besides the provisions in relation to 
the signature of the Free Church formulas by 
ministers called from the other Churches, con- 
tains a reservation that “the Free Church still 
adheres to the great fundamental principles 
regarding the headship of Christ over the 
Oburch, and his headship over nations and 
rulers offi and collectively, as well as in- 
dividually.” To guard against any possibility 
of irregularity in the proceedings on this sub- 
ect, the Assembly ordered the resolution to 
sent down to the presbyteries for approval, 
after whith it should become a standing act. 
The only point of difference between the for- 
mula of the Free Church and that of the United 
Presbyterian Church concerns the relation of 
civil magistrates to religion. The formula of 
the Free Church recognizes the obligation of 
the state to further the interests of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, while that of the Free Church 
holds that the state should have nothing to-do 
with the Church of Christ in the way of giv- 
ing it state money or state support, and 
the Beers connections of Church and state 
should be severed. The subject of disestab- 
lishment came directly before the Assembly, 
when a resolution was adopted to the effect 
that the Scottish State Church is indefensible 
on Scriptural grounds; that it is the duty of 
the Free Church to assume an attitude of 
watchfulness in respect to the ritualism and 
rationalism recognized in the Church of Eng- 
land; that the maintenance of the established 
Olarches in the actual circumstances of the 
country tends necessarily to embody the prin- 
ciple of concurrent endorsement of truth and 
error; but that, while it concerns the highest 
interest of religion and of the country that 
this state of things should come to an end, the 
main duty of the Free Church lies in the line 
of so using its influence that the public mind 
may be prepared for dealing with the question 
wisely and scripturally when it comes to be 
finally decided. 

Tn connection with the home mission work 
of the Church, the Assembly recommended to 
the members that they support the new 
echeme for raising £20,000 in Glasgow, and 
£10,000 in Edinburgh, and other parts of the 
country, for the mining population. The in- 
crease of the home-mission fund for the year 
had been £12,995. The income of the hind 
for the conversion of the Jews was £5,471. 
A fand of $5,500 had been accumulated for 
the building of mission premises at Constanti- 
nople. One thousand pounds were still wanted 
for this purpose. It was reported that the 
Church had raised, during the year ending in 
March, the total sum of £459,789 7s. 4d., made 
up as follows: for the sustentation fund, 
£186,864, 84, 8d.; for the local building fand, 
£75,250, 192. 8d. ; for the congregational fund, 
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£147,715, 68.1 d.; for missions and education, 
£77,350; miscellaneous contributions, £18,- 


108, 188, 8d. There are rted as connected 
with the Free Church of Scotland 2,614 Sun- 


day- schools, with 18,815 teachers, 151,848 
scholars, showing a decrease of 76 schools, 210 
teachers, and 5,699 scholars, 


X. Unrrep Presspyrertay Cuurcn oF Scor- 
Lanp.—The number of ons on the 
roll of the synod of this Ch at the end of 
1872 was 611; number of communicants, 182,- 
810, showing an increase of 1,884 during the 
year. The proportion of this increase was 
nineteen times greater in England than in 
Scotland. The total of contributions and in- 
come from all sources was £380,988, or £5,777 
more than had ever before been collected in 
one year. Of this sum, £69,897 were con- 
tributed for missionary and benevolent pur- 
_— at home and abroad. The total contri- 

utions during the year for ministerial 
were £129,780, 18s, 8d., an average of £212, 
6s. 6d. for each minister. The foreign mission- 
fields of this Church are in Jamaica, Trinidad, 
Old Calabar, K India, China, and Spain. 
of making the last report, in May, 1873, forty. 
of m ast report, in May, , forty- 
three ordained and fifteen ordained 
native missionaries, eight European medical 
missionaries, two native licentiates, eleven Eu- 
ropean male and female teachers (and two 
about to depart), and 220 native assistants and 
teachers. he number of principal stations 
was 54; of out-stations, 143; of comm’ 
6,630; of candida 1,024; of week-day 
schools, 157; of pupils in the same, 9,183, 
The Mission Board hed during the year sent 
£2,853 to Continental Europe for the help of 
the evangelical churches und societies there, 
The sum of £10,700 had been contributed for 
starting a mission in Japan. The synod of 
the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland 
met in Edinburgh, May 12th, The Rey. Dr. 
Joseph Brown, of Glasgow, was chosen mod- 
erator. <A petition in favor of the resolution 
offered in Parliament by Mr. Small for the 
disestablishment of the state Churches of Eng- © 
land and Scotland was, in accordance with a 
resolution unanimously passed by the synod, 
signed by the moderator in its name, ontibe 
440 members of the synod, A ‘general an 
provisional” approval was given by the vote 
of a] majority of the synod to the scheme 
for a union between the English Presbyterian 
Church and the United Presbyterians in Eng- 
land. A committee was also appointed to 
consider on what ‘qnane a union could be 
effected between the United Presbyterians in 
Ireland, the Irish General Assembly, and. the 
Eastern Reformed Presbyterian Synod, 
rangements were made to convert the synod 
into a General Assemby. The Sunday-school 
reports of this Church show the number of 
raat a teh sof may one ps “at ey 

e@ Uni terian Synod of 

met on the int or Ookoben A large majority 
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of the sessions and presbyteries, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, had replied favorably to the 
Senvodting aniéawith! the Hnglith:Pesbyeo: 
respecting union wii 6 i yte- 
rian Church. The synod determined that the 
negotiations for union should be pursued on 
the plan of the Union Committee, with such ad- 
ditional federalities between the churches in 
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supplying the ordinances of religion to the 
aay econ districts. of the colony. The 
General Assembly approved of this scheme. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL OHUROH. 
The statistics of this Chureh were, accord- 
ing to the Church Almanac for 1874, as. fol- 
ows: 


England and Scotland as might be required to pioceszs AND MIS- Contributions for 
remove objections, and make the union more SIONS, eee cants. Geuadt pape: 
complete ; _ re anne ~~ be re- Trg 
op’ ions 0 congre; a- eseee | serene sase 

tions should be ascertained in the following i hand toh esas Meakin 
February and March. 55 |. 41 | 2.880} 49,818 43 

XI. Rerormep Pressyrextan Onvron oF i fa OO od (aceite 
TL A IRMat tata sodeoredvor tt | “sat | tose |, aol 58 
met at b ~ It approved o : ed y 
what its committee had done in the matter of m 38 ond foot 8 
union with the United Presbyterian and Free Florida. Bhi) 8 Yo 4 Bas ere 
Churches, but deprecated the “mutual eligi- 94} 417 ie 95.598 62 
bility ” scheme, if it is to be regarded as a set- Indiana, 37 | 42] 3,033] 77,503 49 
tlement of the whole question, although it A a y= de 
would accept it as a step toward incorporation. 47| 39} Bis72| 185,125 88 
It expressed the conviction that union ought ee ae eee 
to be sought, and appointed a committee to Maine 93] 91] 11934) 44'888 70 
ee ee re , foo | °g3 | i1’est| Srevaue 94 

. Int Prespyrertran OCuvron, — : : 
General Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian i | G1 |. Sooo] 100°388 47 
Church met at Belfast in June. A proposition ¥ ye ueneu ies 
to enact a YS gore law prohibiting the use of 25 | 28 | 11098] 20,628 67 
instrumental music in church services led to ag 23) 1,454 Psy 
an excited debate. The question was disposed an m™ eo pa ogee 
of by the adoption of resolutions to the effect North Carolina 51 | 63] 3,742] 55,381 58 
that the Assembly would refrain from pressing aay h Fan 1 aalee to antettion 
any law on the subject, and that the members 68 | 54] 8876] 151,155 08 
sh aldicethemelneevithncreescd digenss. fe AN a aS 
to the nips of the psalmody of the 81 |. 36| 2,800} 50,324 28 
Church. The home income of the mission Bt ails Deeb eae ae 
fund of thisChurch for the year was £6,371 2s 97 | 99 | 10, ROE TY 
6d. In addition to this amount, £1,040 1s 84] 80) 5,160), 97,242.82 
had been received in India from government wv!) 16 610} 85,875 00 
grants, school fees, and subscriptions. The Dakota 81% vs eh vs lhy be Soa teemes 
mission is in India, and had connected. with it, Cclonmfo, Wyoming) 43! 46| eos) 13,190.16 
according to the last report, 5 stations, 4 Montana, Idaho, and 
branch stations, 7 ordained European mission- .Utah.....---+1+-» Bi id Soh Sh 
Liadbae cise ied omnes gem a] | Bl eee 
wit pupils, an vernacu- estern Bs sie tne Bt 

lar schools, with 880 pupils, The number of Phar) 7%) og) 28) 348 6 
communicants was 138, Hayth Reperets ie. (A iBD| (ones 128 376 04 

XUL Vicrorta Prespyrertan Onvron. — ipotad 00. unt 3,095 |2,732 | eager) e7.810,149 


The General Assembly of the Victoria Presby- 
terian Ohurch (in Australia) met in December, 
1872. A scheme of sustentation, adopted by 
the previous General Assembly and approved 
by the sengrontiias, had just been put in 
operation. Its object was to raise the mini- 
num stipend of ministers to £300. The statisti- 
eal reports showed the number of settled min- 
isters to be 114; unsettled ministers, 12; mem- 
bers and adherents 45,000; children in the 
Sunday-schools, 21,058; contributions of the 
congregations, £67,958; total income of the 
Oburch from all sources, £72,000, A joint 
scheme had been agreed upon with the zy 
and members of the Church of England for 


The following is a general statistical sum- 
mary of the Church: 


a | haus cdponse augue a 
ssionary jurisdictions. 
Bishops. ....4.- e000. +0 52 
Priests and deacons...... 8,043 
Whole number of clergy. : 8.095 
Parishes, about oi 2,700 
Ordinations—deacons (in 29 dioceses and 
8 mission jurisdictions).... 147 
Priests (in 28 dioceses and 
2 miss on poriadictiove) 113 
oceses and 3 
mission jurisdictions esse 260 
Candidates for deacons’ order (in 31 dio- ‘ 
ceses and 2 mission jnrisdictions........ 340 
Churches consecrated (in 28 dioceses and 2 
mission jurisdictions). .......-.26 seseees 66 
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Baptism—Infants (in $4 dioceses and 6 mis- 


sion jurisdictions),........... 27,535 
Adults (in 84 dioceses and 6 mis- 
sion ja Dike sea¥avey 6,345 
Not fied (in 4 dioceses and 
2 on ee, Saino sb 5,924 
Total (in 38 
am 8 “PEPFAR 89,044 
Confirmations (in 40 dioceses and 7 mission 
Jarisdictions),....-...seeresseeeresesesses 23,515 
Communicants—Number reported in 39 dio- 


ceses and 8 mission ju- 


risdictions............. 254,857 

Number in the whole 
Church, about......... 260,000 
Marriages (in 87 dioceses and 8 mission ju- 40,800 


Sunday-school teachers (in 84 dioceses and 
8 alaska jurisdictions)... 


Scholars (in'87 
4 ctions) 228,119 


tributl bs dipceien ont monica 
ion 

Cees. $7,816,149 44 

A comparison of the general statistical sum- 
mary for 1873 with that of 1872 shows an in- 
crease as follows: Bishops, 1; clergy, 106; 
ordinations, 47 ; candidates, 23 ; churches con- 
secrated, 14; baptisms, 3,535; confirmation: 
1,888 ; communicants, 30,272; Sunday-schoo’ 
teachers, 385 ; Sunday-school scholars, 8,461; 
contributions, $1,128,898.55. The average ra- 
tio of increase in the number of communi- 
cants in the forty-one dioceses was 8.94 per 
cent.; in the nine missionary jurisdictions, 
25.57 per cent, The average amount of con- 
tributions for each communicant in the dio- 
ceses was $29.43 in 1878, against $26.22 in 
1872; in the missionary jurisdictions, $42.87 
in 1873, against $32.99 in 1872. 

The Board of Missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church met in the city of New 

ork on the 27th of October. Bishop Smith, 
of Kentucky, presided. The Domestic Com- 
mittee reported their total receipts for the 
Fee! to have been $178,254.69, and their dis- 

ursements $166,917.01. The sum of $29,000 
was held in invested funds, There had been 
received from legacies $38,796.28, and through 
the mite-chests, $18,962.19, Two hundred 
and thirty-one missionaries had been employed 
in thirty-six States and Territories. A resolu- 
tion was passed requesting the House of Bish- 
D to take into consideration the expediency 
of erecting each separate organized territory 
into a missionary jurisdiction, at the next gen- 
eral convention, and of electing seven new 
missionary bishops for the charge respectively 
of the territories. The board, in the same 
resolution, pledged itself heen, to support 
such action, if the bishops should determine 
so to change the missionary jurisdiction. The 
receipts of contributions for the Indian work 
had been $67,777.79. A statement was made, 
in the report of the commission on this sub- 
ject, of the work that had been done by the 
new Bishop of Niobrara. A via was 
nearly completed for the education of Indian 
boys as teachers and missionaries within the 
Indian Territory. The Indians of Washington 
Territory had made application for a teacher 
of the Episcopal Church, The first annual 
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report of the Woman's Auxiliary was made to 
the board. Nearly $20,000 had been 
for the several de ts of the board 
through its means. e contributions for the 
year to the work of home missions to 
pes amounted to $15,650.47, and $14,903.51 


ressions ng the of the ; 
Spe tm gd 
me! bishop for the 
colored people was menti asa subject for 


at Athens, with a female principal, twelve as- 
sistant (Greek) teachers, and 450 pupils. West 
Africa (Liberia)—Four districts, twenty sta- 
tions, one bishop (white), seven presbyters and 
deacons, two artisans, twenty-three teachers 
and catechists. The gospel was preached in 
many native villages outside of the mission- 
stations. Bishop Auer was consecrated as 
missionary bishop for this diocese at Wash- 
ington, D. C., April 17, 1878. China—One 
bishop, seven missionaries, seven woman mis- 
sionaries, six native ministers and catechists; - 
five stations, twenty-two schools, and 490 
scholars, A translation of the entire Old 
Testament into the Mandarin dialect had been 
completed by Dr. Schereschewski, at Peking. 
The mission has a hospital at Shanghai. Ja- 
pan—Six ordained missionaries, one mission- 
ary physician, two woman missionaries; two 
Laser vf Prenat with 48 “sear A 

Os and dispensury were to rs) at 
Osaki as soon as a suitable buildin Teould be 
secured, Hayti—Three foreign and nine na- 
tive missionaries, seven stations. Zhe J 
School (Syria), under the care of Miss Mary B. 
Baldwin and three assistants, had 100 schol- 
ars, Summary: Bishops, 2; other clergy, 87; 
male assistants, 20; female assistants, 84 5 
total, 98. Schools, 50; scholars, 1,648. 

The total receipts of the Evangelical Knowl- 
edge Society for the year ending October 1, 
1878, were $27,018.48; the expenditures were 
$24,180.55. The society had $26,000 of in- 
vested funds, and $40,518 worth of ae, 
books, and publications, An — ha 
been made with Mr, Thomas Whittaker, of 
New York, for era on its business. 

The total receipts of the Heangelical Edu- 
cational Society for the year ending October 
1, 1878, were $31,111.52 ; expenditures, $26,- 
102.58, The receipts were considerably less 
than those of the previous year, but the so- 
ciety had not yet suffered any embarrassment 
on this account. The endowment fund of the 
society had reached $18,000. Ninety-seven 
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students had been boned during the year, and 
the society entered the new year with sixty- 
five students, and many applications on file. 
The receipts of the American Church Mis- 
sionary Society for the year ending October 1, 
1873, were $65,508.11, an increase of $11,569.- 
46 over the receipts of the previous year. The 
balance in the Tressnsy on October 1, 1873. 
was $4,452.43. The society held $42,000 of 
anent and trust funds; sixty missionaries 
_ had been commissioned during the year for 
work in the domestic field, of whom forty-two 
were laboring at the close of the year. The 
foreign missions were in Costa Rica and in 
Mexico. Of the former mission, the work was 
spoken of as ‘small, and chiefly prospective.” 
In Mexico, a great interest prevailed in the 
movement of the reformation. Two missions 
were carried on in the city of Mexico, and fifty 
mission-stations had been established in other 


places, 

The Bible and Common Prayer-Book Society 
had distributed during the year ending Octo- 
ber 1, 1873, 83,000 volumes, The field of dis- 
tribution was spoken of in the report as ex- 
tending “ ey pee the length and breadth 
of the land.” New opportunities were open- 
ing constantly. 

The receipts of the General Protestant Epi: 
copal Sunday-School Union and Church-Book 
Society for the year ending in June, 1873, were 
$3,858.38, and the expenditures, $3,744.75. 
Thirteen thousand one hundred and seventy- 
five literary books, and 167,549 instructive 
books had been sold during the same time; 
2,434 of both kinds had been given away, and 
5,510 had been d of by order of the 
Society for promoting Religion and Learning, 
and to pastors and others having privileges. 

The Convention of the Diocese of New York 
met on the 25th of September, Bishop Potter 
in his address spoke of the contemplated con- 
struction of a cathedral. He had appointed a 
committee to make the primary movement in 
this object, through whose agency a charter 
had been obtained, giving them power to buy 
a site and build the cathedral. The trustees 
had resolved, however, not to attempt the 
erection of such a building without sufficient 
pecuniary means at the outset, 

A report was made at the meeting of the 
Board of Missions of a project for building a 
cathedral at Omaha, Nebraska. Three thon- 
sand dollars had been subscribed for this pur- 

; but as $30,000 were needed, nothing 
haa hen done, or would be, until the enter- 
prise conld be undertaken without danger of 
embarrassment. 

The Year-Book of Trinity Parish, New York, 
for 1874, contains statements designed to cor- 
rect what is styled an exaggerated idea of the 
wealth of the corporation, which has prevailed 
for many years. It is claimed in this state- 
ment that “in estimating the value of the 
property the calculation ought to be limited 
to what yields an income.” A very large part 
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of the Trinity estate—including the church- 
yards of Trinity and St. Paul’s, the burial- 
ground on Hudson Street, and Trinity Ceme- 
tery at Carmansville—is not only unproduc- 
tive, but is, much of it, an actual source of 
expense. ving out of account these un- 
productive lots, and estimating only what 
yields an income, the entire. estate is repre- 
sented as being worth only $7,000,000 or $8,- 
000,000; it returned an income during 1873, 
of only about $500,000. ‘‘ Of this income,” the 
Year-Book states, ‘‘a large part is consumed 
by the expenses of the estate. About one-tenth 
is given away to poor churches outside of the 
parish. Not one dollar is hoarded; the entire 
income is spent for the purposes of the sacred 
trust; and it frequently happens, and was al- 
most invariably the case until within a few 
years, that the annual expenditures exceeded 
the income.” 

The Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament 
is an organization of members of the Church 
of land and of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, the main objects of which look to the 


- advancement of ritualistic doctrines and prac- 


tices. The American branch of the confrater- 
nity was organized several years ago, but did 
not attract attention—in fact, its éxistence was 
not generally known—until an account of the 
conference and anniversary of the associates 
which took place at St. Ignatius Church in the 
city of New York, on the festival of Corpus 
Ohristi of 1873, was published in an English 
paper. <A greater degree of importance was 
rttached to the gt pape than would other- 
wise have been by the fact that Bishop Quin- 
tard, of Tennessee, was said to have been 
present at the celebration. The church was 
furnished for the occasion in accordance with 
the requirements of the “advanced ritual,” 
with candles, eucharistic lights, crosses, mural 
pictures, and other ornaments. An address 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. F. 0. Ewer, 
Superior-General of the American branch. 
He stated that while the society in 1869 num- 
bered only 21 priests associate and 89 lay 
associates, it had now 877 associates, of whom 
69 Ve gs Daily celebrations liad been 
instituted in Boston and Philadelphia. Cele- 
brations still continued in New York and Bal- 
timore, and at a point in the far West. The 
eucharistic vestments were worn in churches 
in at least ten of the forty-one dioceses, 
viz.: in those of Maine, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Albany, West- 
ern New York, Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, Mary- 
land, Florida, Tennessee, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota. Eucharistic lights, Dr. Ewer 
represented, had recently been placed upon 
the altar of Trinity Church, New York. 

The secretary was directed at this meeting 
“to forward semi-annually to all priests as- 
sociate a printed list of all priests associate, 
which list is to be considered confidential.” A 
resolution was also passed expressing the 
grateful appreciation of the society “of the 
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at taken by the Rey. J. J. E. Bennett, of 
rome Selwood, England, in the recent vin- 
dication of the doctrine of the Anglican Olurch 


touching the most Holy Blood of Christ. The pen be 


Committee on Vestments reported that the 
Confraternity had supplied vestments and 
altar-linen to several churches, and that there 
was a slow but steady advance in the use of 
such articles. 

After the publication of the report of the 
conference and errant in the pried 
papers copying the ish report, the pro- 
ceedings and objects of the Confraternity were 
severely criticised in communications in the 
Church papers. At length, in order to cor- 
rect alleged misrepresentations, and to set 
forth what were regarded as the true objects 
of the order, the Sorlaies | circular was pub- 
lished by the authority of the Superior - 
eral of the American branch of the Confrater- 
nity: . 

Whereas, Continued attacks, arising from grave 
misapprehension, have recently been made upon the 
American Branch of the Confraternity of the Blessed 


;_and— 

The language of those Associates of the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament, whose com- 
munications have been published, has, on highly- 
important points, been perverted, and held up as 
expressing what was neither expressed nor to be 
implied, and as indicating designs and action on the 

of the American Branch of the Confraternity 
of the Blessed Sacrament which are not true; and— 

‘hereas, It is due to our Right Reverend Fathers 
the bishops, and to our brethren the cle and 
laity, whose minds may have been influen y the 
above-named attacks, that they should be officially 
certified of the incorrectness of the charges made: 
therefore— 

Resolved, That we place on record the following 
statement, namely : 

I. That it is justice to the American Branch of the 
Confraternity of the Blessed Sacrament that a dis- 
tinction be made between the opi acts, words, 
or designs of any individuals who may be Associates 
of the Confraternity of the Blessed ent and 
the acts, words, or designs of the Confraternity as an 
o ion, And that any unauthorized acts, words, 
or designs of the former, if any there have been or 
are a7 to be, should not be charged to the latter. 

. That the American Branch of the C. B. 8. is 
ba and never has been, a secret society. 

I. That the American Branch of the C, B.S, did 
not interfere in oy mens whatever with the late 
Episcopal election in Massachusetts ; that it was not 
organized for the purpose of mingling at all in Church 
politics ; that it has not so Mingle’ at any time; and 
that as a Confraternity it is wholly averse to ecclesi- 
astical or any other intrigue. 

IV, That the members of the American Branch of 
the C. B, 8. are not associated for any other purpose 
than solely and strictly to promote the “ Object,” 
and conform to the “ Rules” set down in the 
of the Confraternity, which are as follows, viz. : 


onsEcTs. 
1, The honor due to the Person of our Lord Jesus 
nb 4 in the Blessed Sacrament of his Body and 


2. Mutual and Special Intercession at the time of 
and in union with the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 

8, To promote the observance of the Catholic and 
— practice of receiving the Holy Communion 


‘And that the sole rules that bind the Associates, 
areas follows, vis: m 
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RULES, 
1. To communicate or at Jeast to be present on 
Sundays and the roe festivals and other holy 
, When the Holy Eucharist is celebrated, unless 
prevented by sickness or other cause, 
2. To promote, by all 1 means, frequent 


and reverent celebrations of the Holy Eucharist, as 
the chief act of divine service. 

8. To make such special intercessions as shall be 
from time to time directed, 

5. That this council recognizes the truth of the 
words of the Superior-General in his Annual Ad- 
dress, namely, “‘ Whatever means we la 
use as individuals. b ern 6 
truth as set forth by our Ch , we should bear in 
mind that as a ee See means to that 


end is combined as all wrangling in 
4 oe eect te 


er.” 

connection with its solemn o 

the Confraternity, the Council therefore places this 
statement on record in no spirit of discussion, but 
solely for the information of our brethren. By order 
of the Council: 

F. C. EWER, Superior-General Am. Br. OC, B. 8. 

T. McKee Brown, Secretary. 

The first step in organizing Protestant Epis- 
copal Churches in arene was taken by the 
Rev. William O. Lamson, in Paris, in 1858. 
With the consent of some individual bishops in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, but without 
official support or sanction, he commenced 
services for the benefit of the American Epis- 
copalians who might be sojourning in that city. 
The se See of 1859 seetat a 
canon making law e opening and o - 
zation of Episcopal Churches on the oh pt 
of Europe. In the fall of the same year, Mr. 
Lamson organized a church in Rome, and the 
next year one in Florence. The services in 
Rome were, however, interru in conse- 
quence of the breaking out of our civil war for 
a year, and those in Florence till 1867, when 
they were resumed. A fourth Episcopal church 
was 0 in Dresden in 1868, The Gen- 
eral Convention of 1871 took thesé churches 
under its care, and deputed the bishop of Penn- 
sylvania to visit them as the representative of 

e presiding bishop. In 1878, churches were 
established in Geneva and Nice, ma six 
churches in all. A handsome chureh-edifice 
has been built at Paris, and one is under course 
of construction at Rome. 

The Dean of Canterbury, of the Church of 
England, was a delegate to the World’s Con- 
ference of the Evangelical Alliance, whiclt met 
in New York in October, 1878, and bore to the 
body a letter of sympathy from the Archbish 
of Canterbury. On one of the Sundays w 
occurred during the meeting of the Conference, 


he participated in the celebration of a com- 
munion service in the Madison Square Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, Rev. William Ad- 


ams, D. D., penton in conjunction with minis- 
ters of the Presbyterian, Methodist, een 
and other non-Episcopal churches, Bishop 
Tozer, late missionary bishop to Zanzibar, 
who was in New York at the time, took notice 
of this act, and addressed a letter to ind 
Potter, of the Diocese of New York, in whi 

he expressed his concern that the dean had so 
far forgotten what was due to the bishop of 
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the diocese, “and to himself as a dignitary of 
the English Church, as to officiate with minis- 
ters of various denominations in a communion 
service which differed materially from that of 
the English and American Prayer Books.” 
He also addressed similar notes to the Dean 
and to the Archbishop of Canterbury. As- 
sistant-Bishop Cummins, of Kentucky, replied 
to the letter of Bishop Tozer, by avowing that 
he also had participated in a communion ser- 
’ vice with reign ministers, on the Sun- 

day following the communion in which the 
Dean of Canterbury had participated, at the 
Presbyterian church on Fifth avenue, of which 
the Rev. Dr. John Hall was pastor. Bishop 
Cummins justified both his own act and the 
dean’s, with the assertions that there was no 
law of the Church hibiting such com- 
munion services, and that the authorities of 
the Church of England had repeatedly recog- 
nized Presbyterian orders as valid, and had 
admitted Presbyterian ministers to Episcopal 
pulpits without reordination. He cited in- 
stances from the history of the Church in illus- 
tration of his points. The positions assumed 
by Bishop Cummins were controverted by 
several Episcopal ministers in letters published 
in the ig A voluminous corre- 
spondence took place, in which the ba at 
issue were discussed in their various bearings. 
On the 8d of November, Bishop Potter pub- 
lished a letter in which he commended and 
sustained Bishop Tozer for the course he had 
taken in tenaaing the Dean of Canterbury, 
and explained the objections to such mixed 
communions as those in which the dean and 
Bishop Cummins had participated. On the 
10th of November Bishop Cummins addressed 
Bishop Smith, of Kentucky, a letter resigning 
the office of Assistant-Bishop of Kentucky and 
declaring his intention to transfer his work 
and office to another sphere of labor. [‘This 
letter will be found in full in the article Re- 
Formep Episcopat Onvron.] In accordance 
with the rules of the Church, Bishop Cummins 
was held for trial. Charges were formally 

resented against him for abandoning the 

hurch, and a Board of Inquiry was appointed 
to investigate them. The board is required 
to meet in Kentucky, at a time and place to be 
designated by ata bishop. Bishop 
Oummins is entitled to six months’ notice of 
the charges preferred against him, At the 
end of this period he may be deposed. He 
may, however, retract his abandonment of the 
Oharch, in which case further proceedings may 
be suspended. 

PRUSSIA, a kingdom of Europe, forming 
art of the German Empire. King, William 
., German Emperor and King of Prussia (see 

Germany). The table on the following page 
exhibits the area of the provinces and districts 
into which the kingdom is divided, according 
to the latest official accounts, as well as their 
popnlation and their religious statistics : 

Among the Ohristian sects, there were 


1,565 Greek Catholics, 20,011 dissenters, 14,- 
052 Mennonites, 9,375 Baptists, 2,531 Free 
Religionists, 1,370 German Oatholics, 384 
Christian Catholics, 874 Anglicans, 1,357 
Apostolic Catholics, 987 Free Congregation- 
alists, 600 Methodists, 68 Presbyterians, 254 
Irvingites, and 592 others. Besides these, 
there were also 17 Mohammedans, 13 Gypsies, 
32 Buddhists, 1 Fire-worshipper, 1 Chinese, 14 
pagans, 6 Mormons, 1 Rationalist, and of 4,410 
inhabitants the religion was unknown. 

The non-German population of Prussia com- 


prises : 


Per- 
NATIONALITIES. In the bigios of Number, centage 
Lithuanians ....| Prose... 146,800 | 0.6 
Poles........ | tesla Pomerania. {| 2482000 | 10.1 
Ozechs..... ... Silewia.............0+.- 50,000 | 0.2 
Wends....... Bromgenburg and S-+) 3,000 | 0.4 
Walloons....... Rhine Provinces...... 10,400 
Danes....-0.-. Schleswick-Holstein...| 145,000 | “0.6 
Others..2..221. 30,000 | 0.1 


Of these, only the Poles and the Danes con- 
stitute a compact majority in some of the elec- 
toral districts, and are represented in the Diet 
by deputies who desire an ultimate separation 
of their nationalities from Prussia and from 
Germany. The Poles constitute, in the dis- 
trict ‘of Oppeln, 60.1 per cent. of the popula- 
tion; in Posen, 59.3; in Bromberg, 46.9; in 
Marienwerder, 87.8; in Dantzic, 27.8; in 
Gumbinnen, 21.9; in Kénigsberg, 17.1; 
Breslau, 4.3; and in Késlin, 0.7. 

According to the budget for the year 1878, 
the revenue and expenditures were as follows: 


Min 
Ministry of Commerce. 
Ministry of State...... 
Min’ istry of Justice....... 
Ministry of the Interior.. 


Ministry of Agriculture . aus 
Ministry of Education and Ecclesiastical Af- 
PALES i ois) cevnrcrvervenduonecorcdeucesstee 166,284 
Total ns avencisscecescsscscnscvessess +» 210,048,467 
EXPENDITURE. Thalers. 
Coste of administration.............-+ aitesce 72,951,468 
Charges on consolidated fund.......... heia 506, 
Administrative expenditures : 
1, Ministry of State ............... 597,211 
2. Ministry of Foreign Affairs..... 135, 
8. Ministry of Finances... . 
4, Min 488 
5, Ministry 3 
% Mintetry of : 8,656,490 
4 istry o! 
8. Mini etry of Education ‘and Ecclesiasti- 
cal SEW pcidascécqcrdececeve onadesny 12,841,646 
RORG e cnweteretaeagedsssccbeuesseoue 210,043,467 


The public debt, according to the budget of 
1878, was as follows: 


a, INTEREST-BEARING DEBT: Thalers. 
1. Of the old provinces.. - 841,271,861 
2. Of the new provinces 59,623,914 
8. Floating debt......... 10,000,000 
DB, RBWTES. 0.050 cc cveeccccsscceeee 7.470,000 
¢. DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST.,...-...++-++ 20,930,403 
Total....cccce oescccesecess ovevvscsece 439,296,178 
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The Prussian Diet, which had been opened 
on October 22, 1872, reassembled after a brief 
adjournment on January 7th. By far the most 
important subject which came before it was 
the draft of four new laws regulating the re- 
lation of the state government to the state 
chure and in particular to the Roman 
Oatholic Church. They were presented by 
the Minister of Public Worship, Dr. Falk, on 
January 9th, and the discussion on them began 
on January 15th. They provide that all clergy- 
men of the state churches shall have passed 
through a regular course of instruction at the 
German gymnasia and universities and abolish 
the so-called seminaria puerorum, in which 
boys from an early age are receiving a kind of 
monastic education for the priesthood. They 
aim at protecting the lower clergy from arbi- 
trary measures on the part of the higher, and 
define the function of the new “ Royal Court 
for Ecclesiastical Affairs,” which is in fatare to 
act as a court of appeal from the decision of 
acclesiastical superiors. They also abolish 
the legal provisions which heretofore rendered 
the secession from one of the state churches 
most difficult. The Oatholic bishops of Prussia 
and the members of the Catholic party in the 
Diet declared that an attempt to enforce these 
Jaws would bring on a contest between church 
and state. The E elical Oberkirchenrath 
(Supreme Ecclesiastical Council) also declared 
its dissatisfaction with the laws, which it be- 
lieved would injure the Evangelical Ohurch 
no less than the Catholic. In the Herren- 
haus, a number of the most prominent con- 
servative t statesmen, as the former 
Oberprasident Kleist-Ketzow, and the former 
prime-minister, Manteuffel, violently opposed 
the Government; but Bismarck and the min- 
istry remained unmoved. As some of the pro- 
visions of the new laws were at variance with 
the Prussian Constitution, two articles of the 
latter (article 15 and article 18) had first to be 
chan The Chamber of Deputies adopted 
the change of these articles as proposed by the 
Government, by a vote of 245 against 110, and 
on March 17th, by a similar majority the draft 
of the four laws. The-bulk of the minority 
consisted of the members of the Catholic party 
who were joined in their opposition by a few 
ultra-conservative Protestants, the Poles, and 
the socialists. The Herrenhaus, whose stub- 
born opposition has been broken since the 
Government clearly indicated in 1872 that it 
would not be hindered in its reformatory policy 
by a factious opposition of the aristocracy, and 
that it would know how to overcome it by 
constitutional means, adopted on March 13th, 
the proposed change of the Constitution by a 
vote of 93 against 63, and subsequently the en- 
tire law. 

The most important events in this session of 
the Diet, next to the discussion and the vote 
on the Ohurch law, were the explanations 
given by Bismarck on the ministerial crisis, 
and the great speech of Deputy Lasker on the 
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corruption in the administration of railroads. 
Bismarck declared that the chief reason for his 
resignation as prime-minister was the fact that 
he was overburdened with work; he admitted, 
however, that the opposition of some of his 
colleagues to his policy had likewise had an 
influence upon him, and he freely explained 
his views of the position of a prime-minister 
in his relations to the remainder of the 
ministry and the majority of the Diet. The 
Ms sae of Deputy Lasker, which was inade on 

ebruary 7th, accused several high officers of 
the state, especially Counselor Wagner, for 
many years one of the leaders of the ultra-Oon- 
servative party, of being guilty of corrupt 
practices in obtaining the charters of new rail- 
roads. Prior to the speech of Lasker a letter 
from the President of the Ministry to the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies had attempt- 
eda defense of Wagner against the charges 
brought against him; but the facts adduced 
by Lasker were so overwhelming that the Gov- 
ernment deemed it best to take the initiative 
in the matter, and to appoint a committee of 
ge nary two of the members of which 
were elected by tle Chamber. 

The exhibit of the Prussian finances, which 
was laid before Chamber of Deputies by the 
Minister of Finance on February 20th, was 
received by the entire Chamber with great 
satisfaction. The year 1872. shows a surplus 
of 20,000,000 thalers, 14,000,000 of which 
would be used for reducing the public debt. 

During the discussion of the budget of the 
Ministry of Public Worship, several deputies of 
the Liberal party o deed the appropriation 
of any money for the support of the Supreme 
Ecclesiastical Council, which they denounce asa 
hierarchical institution, the abolition of which 
they demanded; the majority of the Chamber, 
however, supported, the Government. An ap- 
propriation of $25,000 for carrying through 
the synodal constitution of the Evangelical 
State Church was readily granted by the Lib- 
erals, who have long demanded the introduc- 
tion of self-government for the Evangelical 
Ohurch ; only the Radical party, which fears an 
entire separation between church and state, — 
voted against it. 

The Catholic bishops of Prussia held a 
general pom at Fulda, in order to define in 
a joint pastoral letter their position with re- 
gard to the new Ohurch laws. The laws were 
represented by them as being at variance, in 
essential Ln with the directly-ordained 
Constitution and the freedom of the Church, 
and, as threatening the Church with a greater 
danger than any to which it had been exposed 
since the days of Constantine. 

The investigations which had taken place 
in consequence of the speech and motion of 
Dr. Lasker caused the resignation of the Min- 
ister of Commerce, Oount Itzenplitz, as they 
left no doubt as to his incompetency for the 

osition. Tis place in the ministry was filled 
by the appointment of Dr, Achenbach, a 
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prominent member of the free Conservative 
party, who soon gained the entire confidence 
of the Chamber, 

In October a new general election of the 
members of the Prussian Diet took place, The 
Old Conservative party, being deprived of the 
support of the Government, was almost an- 
nihilated, electing no more than 20 of its 
candidates, The ‘* New Conservative’ party 
which supports the policy of the Government 
so far as the consolidation of the German Em- 
pire is concerned, numbered 12 members; and 
the “ Free Conservatives” who generally sup- 
port the ministry, and in many points agree 
with the National Liberals, 839 members. The 
most humerous among the parties of the 
Chamber is the National Liberal, which had 
128 members, while 48 were classified as 
“ Liberals,” and 57 as members of the more 
radical “Party of Progress.” The Catholic 
party, or as it is called from the seats which it 
occupies in the Diet and in the German Reichs- 
tag, the “ Centre,” had largely gained in the 
Catholic districts, the overw ing majority 
of which thus showed their entire agreement 
with the views of the bishops on the conflict 
between church and state; they numbered in 
the new Diet 85 members, and were, moreover, 
supported by 17 Polish deputies; 2 Danes 
were sent by orthern Schleswick, and 8 “ Par- 
ticularists”’ or adherents of the dethroned 
family of Hanover, which, however, by the 
election of 82 National Liberals, showed that 
the immense majority of the population was 
entirely satisfied with the annexation of the 
country to Prussia. The Minister of Public 
Worship, Dr. Falk, had been elected by six 
different constituencies. Shortly before the 
meeting of the Diet, Count Roon, the Pres- 
ident of the Ministry and Minister of War, had 
resigned his position, and while as Minister of 
War he was succeeded by General von Ka- 
meke, the presidency of the ministry was again 
assumed by Bismarck, an indication that the 
aged King would not shrink from the des- 

erate conflist between the state and the 

atholic Church, and was determined to carry 
out the programme laid down by Bismar 
which had the support of the entire Natio 
Liberal and Free Conservative parties, and the 
large majority of the Party of ress, while 
the Centre, the Poles, and the Old Conserva- 
tives were united in opposing it. The Diet 
was opened on November 12th by the Vice- 
President of the Ministry, Camphausen. The 
Emperor was prevented by indisposition from 
opening the Diet in person. With regard to 
the great question of the day, the Church con- 
flict, the speech from the throne expressed the 
regret of the King that the new laws which 
were to regulate the relations of the state 
Government to the state churches had en- 
countered the unjustified opposition of the 
Roman Catholic bishops. It also announced 
that the Government, unmindfal of this re- 
sistance, would fully carry through those laws, 
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and would promptly take all the other neces- 
sary steps in order to prevent the interests 
confided to its care from suffering any injury. 
The Herrenhaus, at its first m elected 
Count Otto Holberg president, and Von Ber- 
nuth and Hasselb vice-presidents, In the 
House of Deputies, Herr von one 
of the leaders of the National Liberal party, 
was elected president ; Dr. Léwe, of the 
Party of Progress, and Dr. Friedenthal, of the 
Free Conservative. party, vice - presidents. 
This combination showed that there was a 
perfect understanding between these three 
parties on the Church question. ; 

Even before the Government had brought 
in the most important bill of the sessi 
which provided for the introduction of civi 
marriage, the leader of the Catholic Centre, 
Windthorst, moved to change the electoral law 
of Prussia, which divides the votes accord- 
ing to the amount of taxes they pay into three 
classes, and gives to the w y and educated 
classes a considerable advantage over those 
less wealthy and intelligent, and to introduce in 
its place universal and equal suffrage. The sur- 
prise at this skillful move of the Centre among 
the Liberals was as great as the movement 
itself was inconvenient. Windthorst pointed 
to the fact, that the Liberals at all times had 
loudly clamored for the introduction of a 
universal and equal suffrage, and that Bis- 
marck in his speech of March 28, 1867, had 
called the present electoral law ‘an absurd, 
miserable law, than which no worse could be 
found.” Anxious as the Liberals were to se- 
cure the introduction of universal and equal 
suffrage, they were at the present time un- 
willing to wrest the boon from the hands of 
the Catholics. Only one portion of the P: 
of Progress, under the leadership of Pro 
Virchow, of the University of Berlin, was 
willing; to refer the motion of Windthorst to 
a special committee of 14, which was at the 
same time to draft the required new electoral 
law; the majority of the House adopted a 
motion of Deputy Yung, to adjourn the discus- 
sion for six months, 

With another liberal motion, the Catholic 
party was more su The stamp-tax, 
which thus far has been levied from almanacs, 
newspapers, and periodicals, was so pos gto 
among all political cap ince when Deputy 
Bernard, of the Catholic Centre, got the start 
of the other parties in the introduction of a 
bill, providing for the abolition of the hated 
tax, his motion was, notwithstanding the re- 
lnctance to support any measure nope by 
the Catholic party, adopted on December 10th, 
by an almost unanimous vote. 

On the same day, another leader of the 
Catholic party, Peter Reichensperger, a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of Berlin, moved 
that the House of Deputies declare that the 
ecclesiastical peace which had been destroyed 
since 1871 could not be attained by the passage 
of measures like the recent Church laws, but 
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only by a return to the principles which had 
long been practically tested. The mover 
pointed to the unflinching resistance which 
the Archbishop of Posen, Ledochowski, and 
the Bishop of Breslau, Dr. Forster, had made 
to the Government, ignoring altogether the 
heavy and repeated fines which had been im- 
posed upon them, and that it had been found 
necessary to summon Ledochowski before the 
Royal Court for Church Affairs. The motion 
of Reichensperger was rejected by a vote of 
288 against 95. 

PRUSSIA, Exizasera, Queen-Dowager of, 
widow of the late King Friedrich Wilhelm 
IV., born at Munich, November 13, 1801; died 
in Berlin, December 15, 1873. “She was a 
ea. oe: een of Maximilian I., King of 

avaria, and was married to Friedrich Wil- 
helm, then heir-apparent to the Prussian 
throne, November 29, 1823, She ascended the 
throne with her husband in 1840 as queen- 
consort, but, unlike her elder sister'in Austria, 
did not attempt to rule, or to interfere in 
political matters. After the death of Fried- 
rich Wilhelm IYV., in 1861, she led a very re- 
tired life, not mingling in the affairs of the 
court. Her brother-in-law, the present Em- 
peror of Germany, esteemed her very highly. 


PUBLIC DOOUMENTS. Message of Presi- 
dent Grant at the commencement of the first 
session of the Forty-third Congress, December 
2, 1873. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

The year that has passed since the submission of 


my last to Congress has—especially dur' 
the latter of it—been an oventful want to ue 
country. In the midst of great national prosperity 


a financial crisis has occurred that has brought low 
fortunes of gigantic proportions; political partisan- 
ship has xf gees eens reagents in the 

cultural ons ; nally, the ure upon 
the i of a vessel bearing our rag ol fora 
time ned the most serious consequences, and 
has agitated the public mind from one end of the 
country to the other. But this, happily, now is in 
the course of satisfactory adjustment, honorable to 
both nations concerned. 

The relations of the United States, however, with 
most of the other powers continue to be friendly 
and cordial. With France, Germany, Russia, Italy. 
and the minor Euro) * powers; with Brazil an 
most of the South American republics, and with 
Japan, nothing has occurred during the year to de- 
mand ial notice. The correspondence between 
the Department of State and various diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in or from those countries is transmitted 
herewith. 

In executing the will of Congress, as expressed in 
its joint resolution of the 14th of February last, and 
in accordance with the provisions of the resolution, 
a number of ‘practical artisans,’ of ‘scientific 
men,” and of ‘‘ honorary commissioners,” were au- 
thorized to attend the exposition at Vienna as com- 
missioners on the part of the United States. It is be- 
lieved that we have obtained the object which Con- 
gress had in view when it passed the joint resolution, 
‘in order to enable the people of the United States 
to icipate in the advantages of the international 
exhibition of the products of agriculture, mannfact- 
ures, and the fine arts, to be held at Vienna. I take 
— in adding that the American exhibitors 
me 7 ti a gratifying number of diplomas and 
of medals, 
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During the exposition a conference was held at 
Vienna for the pores of consultation on the sys- 
tems prevailing in different countries for the protec- 
tion of inventions. I authorized a representutive 
from the Patent - Office to be present at Vienna at 
the time when this conference was to take place, in 
order to aid, as far as he might, in securing any pos- 
sible additional protection to American inventors in 


ae e. The report of this agent will be laid be- 
ore Co s : 

It is my pleasant duty to announce to Co S 
that the Emperor of China, on attaining his majori- 


w received the diplomatic representatives of the 

estern powers in person, An account of these cere- 
monies, and of the interesting discussions which 
preceded them, will be found in the documents 
transmitted herewith. ‘I'he foe agrpn hy papers 
show that some advance, although slight, been 
made during the past year toward the suppression 
of the infamous Chinese cooly-trade. . I recommend 
Congress to inquire whether additional legislation 
be not needed on t bject, 

The money awarded to the United States by the 
tribunal of arbitration at Geneva ys pele by_ her 
Majesty’s Government a few days in advance of the 
time when it would have become payable according 
to the terms of the treaty. In compliance with the 
provisions of the act of March 3, 1873, it was at once 
paid into the Treasury, and used to redeem, so far 
as it might, the public debt of the United States; 
and the amount so redeemed was invested in a five 

r cent. registered bond of the United States for 

15,500,000, which is now held by the Secretary of ° 
State, subject to the future disposition of Congress. 

I renew my recommendation, made at the opening 
of the last session of Congress, that a commission 
be created for the purpose of auditing and determin- 
ing the amounts of the several “‘ direct losses grow- 
ing out of the destruction of vessels and their 

oes” ag Alabama, the Florida, or the Shen- 
andoah, after leavi elbourne, for which the 
sufferers have received no equivalent or compensa- 
tion, and of ascertaining the names of the persons 
entitled to receive compensation for the same, mak- 
ing the computations upon the basis indicated by 
the tribunal of arbitration at Geneva; and that pay- 
ment of such losses be authorized to an extent not 
to exceed the awards of the tribunal at Geneva. 

By an act approved on the 14th day of February 

Congress made provision for completing, joint- 
ly with an officer or commissioner to be named by 
her Britannic Majesty, the determination of so much 
of the boundary -line between the territory_of the 
United States and the px ions of Great Britain 
as was left uncompleted by the commissioners ap- 
poses under the act of Congress of August 11, 

856. Under the provisions of this act the north- 
west water-boundary of the United States has been 
determined and marked in accordance with the 
award of the Emperor of Germany. A protocol and 
a copy of the map upon which the line was thus 
Werke are contained in the papers submitted here- 
with, 

I also transmit a copy of the report of the com- 
missioner for marking the northern boundary be- 
tween the United States and the British possessions 
west of the Lake of the Woods, of the operations 
of the commission during the past season. Surveys 
have been made to a point 497 miles west of the 
Lake of the Woods, leaving about 350 miles to be 
surveyed, the field-work of which can be completed 
during the next season. 

The mixed commission organized under the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Washington for settling and 
determining the claims of citizens of either power 
against the other arising out of the acts committed 
against their persons or peapessy during the period 
between April 13, 1861, and April 9, 1865, made its 
final award on the 25th day of September last. It was 
awarded that the Government of the United States 
should pay to the Government of her Britannic Ma- 
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esty, within twelve months from the date of the 
ek the sum of $1,929,819 in gold. The commis- 
sion disallowed or dismissed all other claims of Brit- 
ish subjects against the United States. The amount 
of the claims presented by the British Government, 
but disallewed or dismissed, is understood to be 
about $93,000,000. It also disallowed all claims of 
citizens of the United States against Great Britain 
which were referred to it. 

1 recommend the early passage of an act appro- 
priating the amount necessary to pay this award 
against the United States. 

I have caused to be communicated to the Govern- 
ment of the King of Italy the thanks of this Gov- 
ernment for the eminent services rendered by Count 
Corti as the third commissioner on this commission. 
With dignity, learning, and impartiality, he dis- 
charged duties requiring great labor and constant 
patience, to the satisfaction, I believe, of both goy- 
ernments. I recommend legislation to create a spe- 
cial court, to consist of three judges, who shall be 
empowered to hear and determine all claims of 
aliens upon the United States arising out of acts 
committed against their persons or property during 
the insurrection. The recent reference under the 
Treaty of Washington was confined to claims of Brit- 
ish subjects arising during the period named in the 
Treaty; but it is understood that there are other 
British claims of u similar nature, arising after the 
9th of April, 1865, and it is known that other claims 
of a like nature are advanced by citizens, or subjects, 
. of other powers. It is desirable to have these claims 
also examined and disposed of. 

Official information being received from the Dutch +» 
Government of a state of war between the King of 
the Netherlands and the Sultan of Acheen, the of- 
ficers of the United States who were near the seat 
of the war were instructed to observe an impartial 
neutrality. It is believed that they have done so, 

The joint commission under the convention with 
Mexico of 1868 having again been legally prolonged, 
has resumed its business, which, it is hoped, may 
be bronght to an early conclusion. The distin- 

ished representative of her Britannic Majesty at 

ashington has kindly consented, with the ap- 
proval of his Government, to assume the arduous 
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I transmit herewith for the consideration and de- 
termination of Congress an pprfention of the re- 
public of Santo Domingo to this Government to ex- 
ercise a protectorate over that republic. 

Since the adjournment of Congress the following 
treaties with foreign powers have been proclaimed: 
A naturalization convention with Denmark; a con- 
vention with Mexico for renewing the claim com- 
mission; a convention of friendship, commerce, and 
extradition, with the Orange Free State; and a na- 
turalization convention with Ecuador, 

l renew the recommendation made in my m 
of December, 1870, that Congress authorize 
Postmaster-General to issue all commissions to 
cials appointed through his department. 

1 invite the earnest attention of Congress to the 
existing laws of the United States respecting ex- 
patriation and the election of nationality by indi- 
viduals. Many citizens of the United States reside 
permanently abroad with their families, Under the 
provisions of the act approved February. 10, 1855, 
the children of such persons are to be deemed and 
taken to be citizens of the United States, but the 
rights of citizenship are not to descend to persons 
whose fathers never resided in the United States, 

It thus happens that persons who have never re- 
sided within the United States have been enabled 
to put forward a pretension to the protection of the 
United States against the claim to mili service 
of the government under whose protection they 
were born and have been reared. In some cases 
even naturalized citizens of the United States have 
returned to the land of their birth, with intent to 
remain there, and their children, the issue of a mar- 
riage contracted there after their return, and who 
lave never been in the United States, have laid 
claim to our protection, when the lapse of man 

ears had been imposed upon them the duty of mil- 
itary service to the only government which had 
ever known them personally, 

Until the year 1868 it was left embarrassed by con- 
flicting opinions of courts and of jurists to determine 
how far the doctrine of perpetual allegiance, derived 
from our former colonial relations with Great Britain, 
was applicable to American citizens, Congress then 
wisely swept these doubts away by enacting that 


and responsible duties of umpire in this i ; 
and to lend the weight of his character and name to 
such decisions as may not receive the acquiescence 
of both the arbitrators appointed by the respective 
governments. 

The commissioners appointed pursuant to the 
authority of Congress to examine into the nature and 
extent of the forays by trespassers from that coun- 
be upon the herds of Texas, have made a report, 
which will be submitted for your consideration. 

The Venezuelan Government has heen apprised of 
the sense of Congress in regard to the awards of the 
joint commission under the convention of the 25th 
of April, 1866, as expressed in the act of the 25th of 
February last. 

It is apprehended that that Government does not 
realize the character of its obligations under that 
convention. As there is reason to believe, however, 
that its hesitancy in recognizing them springs in 
pee at least from real difficulty in discharging them 

n connection with its obligations to other govern- 
ments, the expediency of further forbearance on our 
part is believed to be worthy of your consideration. 

The Ottoman Government and that of Egypt have 
latterly shown a disposition to relieve forcign con- 
suls of the judicial powers which heretofore they 
have exercised in the Turkish dominions, by organ- 
izing other tribunals. As Congress, however, has 
by law provided for the discharge of judicial fune- 
tions by consuls of the United States in that quar- 
ter under the treaty of 1830, I have not felt at liberty 
formally to accept the proposed change without the 
aasent of Congress, whose decision upon the subject, 
at as carly a period as may be convenient, is earnest- 
ly requested, 


“any d tion, instruction, opinion, order, or de- 
cision of any officer of this Government which de- 
nies, restricts, impairs, or questions the right of 

atriation, is inconsistent with the fundamental 
principles of this Government.” But Congress did 
not indicate in that statute, nor has it since done so, 
what acts are deemed to work expatriation, Formy 
own — in determining such questions, I re- 
quired (under the provisions of the Constitution) the 
opinion in writing of the principal officer in each of 
tlle Executive Departments upon certain questions 
relating to this subject, The result satisfies me that 
further legislation has become necessary. I there- 
fore commend the subject to the careful considera- 
tion of Congress, and I transmit herewith copies of 
the several opinions of the principal officers of the 
Executive Department, together with other corre- 
ee and pertinent information on the same 
subject. 

The United States, who led the way in the over- 
throw of the feudal doctrine of — allegianee, 
sre among the last to indieate how their own citizens 
may elect another nationality, The papers submit- 
ted herewith indicate what is necessary to place us 
on a par with other leading nations in liberality of 
legislation on this international question. We have 
already in our treaties assented to the principles 
which would need to be embodied in laws intended 
to accomplish such results. We have agreed that 
citizens of the United States may cease to be citi- 
zens, and may voluntarily render allegiance to other 

owers, We have agreed that residence in a foreign 
and, without intent to return, shall of itself work 
expatriation. We have agreed, in some instances, 
upon the length of time necessary for such contin- 
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ued residence to work a presumption of such in- 
tent. I invite Congress now to mark out and de- 
fine when and how expatriation can be accomplished ; 
to regulate by law the condjtion of American women 
marrying foreigners; to fix the status of children 
born in a foreign country of American parents resid- 
+ Cope or less permanently abroad; and to make 

s for di i such other kindred points as 
may seem best to Vongress. 

n compliance with the request of —— I 
transmitted to the American minister at Madrid, 
with instructions to present it to the Spanish Govern- 


. ment, the joint resolution, approved on the 3d of 
last, ten 


dering to the people of Spain, in the 
name and on the behalf of the American people, the 
prc eet Meee a Gee tmnt eee 
8 in Spain the Fees 10 of universal liberty 
in a republican form of government. 
The existence of this new republic was inaugurated 
ty the fetters from the slaves in Porto Rico. 
his measure was followed by the release 
of several thousand persons illegally held as slaves 
in Cuba. Next, the captain-general of that colony 
was deprived of the power to set aside the orders of 
his superiors at id, which had pertained to the 
office since 1825. The seques estates of Ameri- 
ean citizens, which had been the cause of long and 
fruitless ence, were ordered to be restored 
to their owners. All these liberal steps were taken 
in the face of a violent opposition directed by the 
reactionary slaveholders 34 Havens; who are vainly 
stri to stay the march of ideas which has termi- 
U happily, i son te Denzil infieens ses th 
n \y, however. uence us 
far succeeded in defeating the efforts of all liberal- 


and in preventing 
The struggle for political sup 
ro-slavery and aristocratic in Cuba is 

gradually arraigning itself in more more 
hostility and d ce of the home government, while 
it still maintains a political connection with the re- 
ublic in the peninsula; and although usurping and 
efying the authority of the home government, when- 
ever such or defiance tends in the direc- 

tion of or of the maintenance of 

and is by 


it is still a power in 
the government. Thus an element more us 
to continued colonial relations between Cuba and 
Spain than that which ired the insurrection at 
ara—an element opp to granting any relief 
from misrule and’ abuse, with no aspirations after 
om, commanding no sympathies in generous 
breasts, aiming to rivet still stronger the shackles of 
slavery and oppression—has se many of the em- 
bles of power in Cuba, and, under professions of 
loyalty to the mother-country, is exhausting the re- 
sources of the island, and is doing acts which are at 
variance with those Te of justice, of liberal- 
ity, and of right, which give nobility of character to 
a republic, In the interests of humanity, of civiliza- 
tion, and of progress, it is to be hoped that this evil 
influence may be soon averted. 

The steamer Virginius was on the 26th day of 
September, 1870, duly registered at the port of New 
York as a part of the commercial marine of the 
United States. On the 4th of October, 1870, havin; 
received the certificate of her register in the usua 
legal form, she sailed from the so of New York, 
and has not since been within the territorial juris- 
diction of the United States. On the81st day of Oc- 
tober last, while sailing under the flag of the United 
States, on the high-seas, she was forcibly seized by 
the Spanish gunboat Tornado, and was carried into 
the port of Santi de Cuba, where fifty-three of 
her passengers and crew were inhumanly, and, so 
fur at least as relates to those who were citizens of 
a United States, without due process of law, put 
to death. 

It is a well-established principle, asserted by the 
United States from the beginning of their national 
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independence, recognized by Great Britain and other 
maritime powers, and stated by the in a res- 
olution passed unanimously on the 16th of June, 
1858, that ‘‘ American vessels on the high-seas in 
time of peace, bearing the American flag, remain 
under the jurisdiction of the country to which they 
belong; and therefore any visitation, molestation, 
or detention of such vessel by force, or by the exhi- 
bition of force, on the part of a foreign power, is in 
derogation of the sovereignty of the United States.”” 

In accordance with this principle the restoration 
of the Virginius, and the surrender of the survivors 
of her passengers and crew, and a due reparation to 
the flag, and the punishment of the authorities who’ 
had been guilty of the illegal acts of violence, were 
deman: ‘The Spanish Government has recognized 
the justice of the demand, and has arranged for the 
immediate delivery of the vessel, and for the sur- 
render of the survivors of the ngers and crew, 
and fora salute to the flag, and for proceedings look- 
ing to the punishment of those who may be proved 
to have been guilty of illegal acts of violence toward 
citizens of the United States, and also toward indem- 

ifying those who may be shown to be entitled to 

indemnity. A copy of a protocol of a conference 

between the Reerekery of State and the Spanish min- 

ister, in which the terms of this arrangement were 
to, is transmitted herewith. 

The correspondence on this subject with the lega- 
tion of the United States in Madrid was conducted 
in cipher and by cable, and needs the verification of 
the actual text of the correspondence. It has seemed 
to me to be due to the importance of the case not to 
submit this correspondence until the accurate text 
can be received by mail. It is expected shortly, and 
will be submi when received, 

In taking leave of this subject for the present, I 
wish to renew the expression of my conviction, that 
the existence of African slavery in Cuba is a princi- 

al cause of the lamentable condition of the island. 

do not doubt that shares with me the 
hope bee it will a = : sere, sm and that 
peace and prosperity C) ts abolition. 

The em ng of American estates in Cuba; eru- 
elty to American citizens detected in no act of hos- 
tility to the Spanish Government; the murderin 
of prisoners en with arms in their hands; an 
finally, the capture upon the high-seas of a vessel 
sailing under the United States flag and bearing a 
United States try, have culminated in an out- 
burst of indignation that has seemed for a time to 
threaten war. Pending negotiations between the 
United States and the Government of Spain on the 
subject of this capture, I have auth the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to put our navy on a war footing, 
to the extent, at least, of the entire annual appropri- 
ation for that branch of the service, trusting to Con- 
gress and the public opinion of the American people - 


to justify my action. 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 


Assuming from the action of the last Congress, in 
appointing a ‘*Committee on Privileges and Eleo- 
tions,” te prepare and re; to this Congress a con- 
stitutional amendment to provide a better method of 
Loe toe J the President and Vice-President of the 
United States, and also from the necessity of such 
an amendment, that there will be submitted to the 
State Legislatures, for ratification, such an improve- 
ment in our Constitution, I suggest two others for 
your consideration: 

First. To authorize the Executive to approve of so 
much of any measure passing the two Houses of 
Congress, as his judgment may dictate, without ap- 
proving the who ©, the disapproved portion or por- 
tions, to be subjected to the same rules as now, to 
wit, to be referred back to the house in which the 
measure or measures, originated, and if passed by a 
two-thirds vote of the two Houses, then to become a 
law without the approval of the President. I would 
add to this a provision that there should be no legis- 


lation by Congress during the last twenty-four hours 
of its sitting, except upon vetoes, in order to give 
the Executive an ome to examine and ap- 
prove or disapprove bills understandingly. 

Second. To provide, by amendment, that when an 
extra session of Congress is converted by Executive 
proclamation, legislation duri x 
such extra session shall be confined to such subjects 
as the Executive may bring before it, from time to 
time, in writing. 

The eageny. ne to be gained by these two amend- 
ments are too obvious for me to comment upon them, 
One session in each year is provided for by the Con- 
stitution, in which there are no restrictions as to the 
subjects of legislation by Congress, If more are re- 

uired, it is always in the power of Congress, during 
their term of office, to provide for sessions at any 
time. The first of these amendments would protect 
the public against the many abuses, and waste of 
publie moneys, which creep into appropriation bills, 
and other importapt measures passing during the 
expiring hours of Congréss, to which, otherwise, due 
consideration cannot be given. 
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The —— of the Government from all sources, 
for the last fiscal year, were $833,738,204, and expen- 
ditures on all accounts $290,845,245, thus ee 
excess of receipts over expenditures of $48,392,059. 
But it is not probable that this favorable exhibit will 
be shown for the present ear. Indeed, it is 
very doubtful whether, except with great economy 
on the part of Congress in making appropriations, 
and the same economy in administering the various 
aera g of Government, the revenues will not 
fall short of meeting actual expenses, including in- 
terest on the public debt. 

I commend to Congress such economy, and point 
out two sources where, it seems to me, it might com- 
mence, to wit, in the appropriations for public build- 
ings in the many cities, where work has not yet been 
commenced ; in the appropriations for river and har- 
bor improvement in those localities where the im- 
provements are of but little benefit to general com- 
merce, and for fortifications. 

There is a still more fruitful source of expenditure, 
which I will point out later in this message. I re- 
fer to the easy method of manufacturing claims for 
losses incurred by suppressing the late rebellion. 

I would not be understood here as opposing the 
erection of good, substantial, and even ornamental 
buildings, by the Government whenever such build- 
ings are needed. In fact, I approve of the Govern- 
ment owning its own buildings, in all sections of the 
country, and hope the day is not far distant when it 
will not only possess them, but will erect in the 
capital suitable residences for all persons who now 
receive commutation for quarters or rent at Govern- 
ment expense, and for the cabinet, thus setting an 
example to the States which may induce them to 
erect buildings for their Senators. But I would have 
this work conducted at a time when the revenues of 
the country would peepee oy! it. 

The revenues have materially fallen off for the 
first five months of the present fiscal year from what 
they were expected to produce, owing to the general 

nic now prevailing, which commenced about the 
middle of September last. The full effect of this 
disaster, if it should not prove a “blessing in dis- 

ise,’* is yet to be demonstrated, In either event 
it is your duty to heed the lesson, and to provide 
by wise and well-considered legislation, as far as lies 
in your power, against its recurrence, and to take 
advantage of all benefits that may have accrued. 

_My own judgment is that, however much indi- 
viduals may have suffered, one long step has been 
taken toward specie payments ; that we can never 
have permanent prosperity until a specie basis is 
reached ; and that a specie basis cannot be reached 
and maintained until our exports, exclusive of gold, 
pay for our imports, interest due abroad, and other 


the continuance of 
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specie obligations, or so nearly so as to leave an 
mtr pp net May 7 np yy 
country from the products of our mines, 

The development of the mines of precious metals 
daring the past year and the ve develo 
ment of them for years to are gratifying in 
their results, Could but one-half of gold ex- 
tracted from the mines be retained at home, our ad- 


‘vance toward specie payments would be rapid, 


To increase our exports, sufficient currency is re- 


quired to top all the industries of the country em- 


paren out this, national as well individual 
ankruptey must ensue. Undue inflation, on the 
other han 


while it might pe temporary relief, 
would only lead to inflation of prices, “hag poe 
ity of seouriag in our own markets for the prod- 
ucts of home skill and labor, and repeated renew- 
ais of present experiences, Elasticity to our circu- 
lating medium, therefore, and just enough of it to 
transact the legitimate business of the country, and 
to keep all industries employed, is what is most to 
be desired. The exact medium is specie, the recog- 
nized medium of exchange the world over. That 
obtained, we shall have a currency of an exact degree 
of elasticity. If there be too much of it for the 
legitimate Feng of trade and commeree, it will 
flow out of the eorge If too little, the reverse 
will result. To hold what we have and to oP te 
our currency to that standard, is the em de- 
serving of the most serious consid of Con- 

The experience of the present panic has proved 
that the currency of the country, based as it is upon 
the credit of the country, is the best that has ever 
been devised. Usually in times of such cur- 
rency has become worthless, or so much depreciated 
in value as to inflate the values of all the necessaries 
of life as compared with the currency, Every one 
holding it has been anxious to dispose of it on any 
terms. Now we witness the reverse, Holders of 
currency hoard it as they did gold in former experi- 
ences of a like nature. 

It is patent to the most casual observer that much 
more currency, or money, is required to transact the 
legitimate trade of the country during the fall and 
winter months, when the vast 8 are heing s- 
moved, than during the balance of the year, With 
our present system the amount in the country re- 
mains the same throughout the entire year, result- 
ing in an accumulation of all the surplus capital of 
the country in a few centres when not employed in 
the moving of Po tempted there by the offer of 
interest on call loans, Interest being paid, this 
surplus capital must earn this interest paid with a 
profit. Being subject to ‘‘ call,’ it cannot be loaned, 
only in part at best, to the merchant or manufacturer 
for a fixed term, Hence, no matter how much cur- 
rency there might be in the country, it would be ab- 
sorbed, prices ee 5 ace with the volume, and 
panics, stringency, and disasters, would ever be re- 
curring with the autumn, Elasticity.in our mone- 
tary system, therefore, is the object to be attained 
first, and next to that, as far as possible, a preven- 
tion of the use of other people’s money in and 
other species of speculation, To prevent the latter 
it seems to me that one great step would be taken 
by prohibiting the national banks from paying inter- 
est on deposits, by requiring them to hold their re- 
serves in their own vaults, and by forcing them into 
resumption, though it would only be in legal-tender 
notes. For this purpose I would suggest the estab- 
lish t of clearing: for your consideration. 

To secure the former many plans have been sug- 
gs most, if not all, of which look to me more 

ike inflation on the one hand, or compell the 

Government, on the other, to pay interest, without 

corresponding benefits, upon the surplus funds of the 

asa during the seasons when otherwise unem- 
oyed, 

4 I submit for your consideration whether this diffi- 

culty might not be overcome by authorizing the 


. their own bills for cancellation to an amount 
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Secretary of the Treasury to issue, at any time, to na- 
a meee issue, any amount of their own notes 

Wa percent of their issue, say forty per 
cent.,upon the oak dapentttngs with the iirsesurer 
of the United States an amount of Government 


pledged to 

pleasure, either in whole on part, by fanaa 

ual to 

the face of the bonds withdrawn. I would further 
st for your consideration the eg of au- 


heir standing 


of 

i ri 

for the di t period of the year. Indeed, if clear- 
ing-houses should be established, thus. forcing re- 


demption, it is a question for your consideration 
w should not be made free, retaining 
all the now required to secure bill-holders. 
In any m of the present laws regulating 


serve, either the whole ora 
aceraing upon the bonds pl as security for their 
issue. ve not reflected enough on the peatng 


recom 

the sub; 
During the last four years the eu 

contract i 

cent. ce’ compound-interest notes, and ‘‘ sev- 

en-thirty ” bonds ican meee he the 4th 

1869, all of which took the place of tenders in 

the bank reserves to the extent of $63, 000. 


been built, requiring the active use of capital to op- 
erate thet. Millions of acres of land have bose 
to vat uiring to move the 
preduste. Manafactariea have faultiplied beyond all 
Ss gpa in the same period of time, requiring capi- 
weekly for the payment of wages and for the 
of material ; and probably the largest of 
all com ive contraction from the organizing 
of free labor in theSouth. Now every laborer there 
receives his wages, and for want of pen ceed 
the greater part of such is carried in the pocket 
or hoarded until required for use. 

These ions are thrown out for your con- 
sideration, without any recommendation that they 
shall be adopted literally, but hoping that the best 

may be arrived at to secure such an elasticity 
of the currency as will keep employed all the indus- 
tries of the country, and prevent such an inflation as 
will put off indefinitely the resumption of by Pay 
ments, an object so devoutly to be wished for by all, 
and by none more earnestly than the class of people 
most directly interested—those who “earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow.’’ The decisions 
of Congress on this subject will have the hearty 

port of the Executive. 

n previous oer Lhave called attention to the 
decline in Americans a ening: and recommended 
such legislation as would secure to us our p; ion 
of the carrying-trade. Stimulated by high rates 
and abundance of freight, the progress for the last 
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ear in ship-building has been very satisfactory. 
There has been an increase of oy tert per cent. 
in the amount transported in American vessels over 
the amount of last year. With the reduced cost of 
material which has taken place, it may reasonably be 
hoped that this Progress will be maintained, and 
even increased, However, as we pay about $80,000,- 
000 per annum to foreign vessels for the enepoe 
tation to a market of our surplus produets, thus 
increasing the balance of trade against us to this 
amount, the subject is one worthy of your serious 
consideration. 

“ Cheap trans on” isa subject that has 
tracted the attention of both producers and consum- 
ers for the past few years, and has contributed to, 
if it has not been the direct cause of, the recent 
panic and stringency. 

As Congress, at its last session, appointed a spe- 
cial committee to investigate this whole subject dur- 
ing the vacation, and report at this session, I have 
nothing to recommend until their report is read. 

There is one work, however, of a national charac- 
ter, in which the greater portion of the East and the 
West, the North and the South, are equally interest- 
ed, to which I will invite your attention. 

The State of New York has a canal connecting 
Lake Erie with tide-water on the Hudson River. 
The State of Illinois has a similar work connecti 
Lake Michigan with navigable water on the Illinois 
River, thus making water-communication inland, 
between the East and the West and South. These 
great artificial water-courses are the property of the 

tates through which they pass, and pay toll to those 
States. Would it not be wise statesmanship to 
pledge these States that if they will open these 
for the of large vessels, the General 
Government will look after and keep in navigable 
condition the great public highways with which 
they connect, to wit, the overslaugh on the Hudson, 
the Saint Clair Flats, and the Illinois and Mississippi 
Rivers? This would be a national work; one of 
great value to the producers of the West and South, 
n giving them cheap transportation for their prod- 
uce to the sea and a market; and to con- 
sumers in the East in giving them cheaper food, par- 
ticularly of those articles of food which do not find 
a foreign a and the prices of which, therefore, 
are not regul: by foreign demands. The advan- 
tages of such a work are too obvious for argument. 
I submit the subject to you, therefore, without fur- 
ther comment. 

In eet to in our lost commerce and 
earrying-trade, I have heretofore called attention to 
the states south of us offering a field where much 
might be accomplished. To further this object I 
suggest that a small nF ad iation be made, accom- 

nied with authority for the kes pout | of the Navy 

‘0 fit out a naval vessel to ascend the Amazon River 
to the mouth of the Madeira; thence to explore that 
river and its tributaries into Bolivia, and to report 
to Co s at its next session, or as soon as practi- 
cable, the accessibility of the coun 7 water, its 
resources, and the population so reached. Such an 
exploration would cost but little; it can do no harm, 
and may result in establishing a trade of value to 
both nations. 

In further connection with the Treasury Depart- 
ment I would recommend a revision and codification 
of the tariff laws, and the opening of more mints for 
coining money, with authority to coin for such na- 
tions as may apply. 


WAR DEPARTMENT. 


The attention of Congress is invited to the recom- 
mendations contained in the report of the Secretary 
of War herewith accompanying. 

The apparent great cost of supporting the Army 
is fully explained by this report, and I hope will re- 
ceive hes attention. 

While inviting your general attention to all the 
recommendations made by the Secretary of War, 


there are two which I would especially invite you 
to consider : First, the importance for preparing for 
war in time of peace by providing proper armament 
for our sea-coast defenses. Proper armament is of 
vastly more importance than fortifications. The 
latter can be supplied very speedily for temporary 
purposes when needed; the former cannot. The 
second is the necessity of reopening promotion in 
the staff corps of the Army. Particularly is this 
necessity felt in the medical, pay, and Ordnance De- 


partments, 

At this time it is necessary to cles 4 * contract 
surgeons” to supply the necessary medical attend- 
ance required by the army. . 

With the present force of the Pay Department it 
is now difficult to make the payments to troops pro- 
vided for by law. Long delays in payments are 
productive of desertions and other demoralization, 
and the law prohibits the payment of troops by 
other than regular Army pay-masters. 

There are now sixteen vacancies in the Ordnance 
Department, thus leaving that branch of the service 
without sufficient officers to conduct the business of 
the different arsenals on a large scale if ever re- 
quired. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, 


During the Bed year our al has been depleted 
by the sale of some vessels no longer fit for naval 
service, and by the condemnation of others not yet 
disposed of. This, however, has been more than 
Souspenenee’ for by the repair of six of the old 
wooden ships, and by the building of eight new 
sloops-of-war, authorized by the last Songrete. The 
building of these latter has occurred at a doubly 
fortunate time. They are about being completed at 
a time when they may possibly be much needed 
and the work upon them has not only given dire 
Re i begeced to thousands of men, but has no doubt 
been the means of keeping open establishments for 
other work at a time of great financial distress. 

Since the commencement of the last month, how- 
ever, the distressing occurrences which have taken 
place in the waters of the Caribbean Sea, almost on 
our very seaboard, while they illustrate most for- 
cibly the necessity always existing that a nation 
situated like ours should maintain in a state of pos- 
sible efficiency a navy adequate to its responsibilities, 
has at the same time demanded that all the effective 
force we really have shall be put in immediate readi- 
ness for warlike service. This has been and is being 
done promptly and effectively, and I am assured that 
all the available ships and every authorized man of 
the American Navy will be ready for whatever 
action is required for the safety of our citizens or 
the maintenance ofour honor. This, of course, will 
require the expenditure in a short time of some of 
the Cy Nog wT which were calculated to extend 
through the fiscal year, but Congress will, I doubt 
not, understand and Rhee the emergency, and 
will provide adequately, not only for the present 
preparation, but for the future maintenance of our 
naval force, The Secretary of the Navy has, during 
the past year, been quietly putting some of our most 
effective monitors in condition for service, and thus 
the exigency finds us in a much better condition for 
work than we could possibly have been without his 
action. : 

POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT. 

A complete exhibit is presented, in the aceompany- 
ing report of the Postmaster-General, of the opera- 
tions of the Post-Office Department during the year. 
The ordinary postal revenues for the fiscal year 
ended June 80, 1873, amounted to $22,996,741.67, 
and the expenditures of all kinds to $29,084,045.67. 
Tho increase of revenues over 1872 was $1,081,815,- 
20, and the inerease of expenditures $2,426,753.36. 

Independent of the payments made from special 
appropriations for mail-steamship lines, the amount 
drawn from the general Treasury to meet deficiencies 
Was $5,265,475. The constant and rapid extension 
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of our postal-service, particularly 
the improved facilities for the 
sion, distribution, and delivery of the mails, which 
are constantly being wuowbioty 

creased expenditures of this popular branch of the 
public service. ; 

The total number of ices in operation, on 
June 30, 1878, was 33, a net increase of ne 
over the number reported year, 
number of presidential offices was 1,363, an increase 
of 163 during the year. The total } of railroad 
mail-routes at the close of the year was 63,457 miles, 
an increase of 5,546 miles over the Poet 1872. Fifty- 
nine railway post-oflice lines were in operation June 
80, 1878, extending over 14,866 miles of railroad- 
routes, and performing an aggregate service of 84,925 


miles daily. 

The number of letters exchanged with 
countries was 27,459,185, an increase of 8,096, 
over the previous year, and the thereon 
amounted to $2,021,310.86. The total weight of cor- 
respondence exchanged in the mails with 
countries exeeeded 912 tons, an increase of 92 tons 
over the previous year. The total cost of the United 
States ocean-steamship service, incl $725,000 
paid from special appropriations to subsi lines 
of mail-steamers, was $1,047,271.85. 

New or additional conventions have been 
concluded with Sweden, Norway, Belgium, Ger- 
many, Canada, Newfoundland, and Japan, redu 
postage rates on co ondence ex wi 
those countries ; and her efforts have been made 
to conclude a satisfactory postal convention with 
France, but without success. “ ; 

L invite the favorable consideration of Congress to 
the suggestions and recommendations of the Post- 
master-General for an extension of the free-delivery 
—— in all cities having a population of not lers 
than ten thousand ; for the ee arses of on 
newspapers and other printed matter of the second 
class; for a uniform postage and limit of weight 
on miscellaneous matter; for adjusting the com- 
— of all postmasters not appointed by the 

ident, by the old method of commissions on the 
actual receipts of the office, instead of the present 
mode of fixing the sal in advance m special 
returns; especially do I urge favorable action 
by Congress on the important recommendations of 
the Postmaster-General for the establishment of 
United States postal savings depositories. 

Your attention is also again called to a considera- 
tion of the question of postal telegraphs, and the 
arguments adduced in support thereof, in the hope 
that you may take such action in connection there- 
with as in your judgment will most contribute to th 
best interests of the country. ms 

DEPARTMENT OF SUSTICE. 

Affairs in Utah require your early and special ot- 
tention. The Supreme Court of the United Sta 
in the case of Clinton vs, ioe decided tha 
the United States Marshal of that Territory could 
not lawfully summon jurors for the district courts ; 
and those courts hold that the territorial marshal 
cannot lawfully perform that duty, because he is 
elected by the legislative Assembly and not Baer 
as provided for in the act. organizing the Territory. 
All proceedings at law are practically abolished by 
these decisions, and there have been but few or no 
jury trials in the district courts of that Terri 
since the last session of Congress. Property is lett 
without progenies by the courts, and crimes go un- 

unished, To prevent anarchy there, it is ubso- 
utely necessary that Congress provide the courts 
with some mode of obtaining jurors, and I recom- 
mend legislation to that end; and aleo that the pro- 
bate courts of the Territory, now assuming to issue 
writs of injunction and hai corpus, and to try 
criminal cases and questions as to land-titles, be 
denied all jurisdiction not possessed ordinarily by 
courts of that description, 
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Ihave become impressed with the belief that the 
act approved 2, 1867, entitled ‘‘An act to 
establish auniform system of bankruptey thr hout 
the United States,” is productive of more evil than 
good at this time. Many considerations might be 
u for its total repeal, but, if this is not con- 
sidered advisable, I think it will not be seriously 

uestioned that those | ser as of said act providing 

‘or what is called involuntary bankruptcy operate to 
increase the financial embarrassments of the country. 
Careful and prudent men very often become involved 
in _— in the transaction = their sap re — 
though they may possess ample property, if it cou’ 
be mae available for that purpose, to meet all their 
liabilities, yet, on account of the extraordina 
scarcity of money, they may be unable to meet 
their peony obligations as they become due, in 
consequence of which they are liable to be prostrated 
in their business by p in bankruptcy at 
the instance of unrelenting creditors. People are 


now so as to monetary matters that 
the mere filing of a petition in bankruptcy by an un- 
friendly will necessarily embarrass, and 


oftentimes accomplish the financial ruin of a respon- 
sible business man. Those who otherwise might 
make lawful and just arrangements to relieve them- 
selves from di ties produced by the present strin- 
gency in money, are 6 mere by their constant ex- 
posure to attack and disappointment by proceedings 
against them in bankruptcy; and, besides, the law is 
made use of in many cases by obdurate creditors to 
frighten or force debtors into a compliance with their 
wishes and to acts of injustice to other creditors and 
to themselves. I recommend that so much of said 
act as on for involuntary bankruptcy on ac- 
count of the on of payment be repealed. 
Your careful attention is invited to the subject of 
rere inst the Sapseeeents and to en mines 
aftor existing laws for their prosecution. Eac! 
of the Srepacnnate of State, Treasury, and War, have 
demands for ow yes of dollars upon their files, 
and they are rapidly accumul: . Tothese may be 
added now pending before 8, the Court 
of Claims, and the Southern Claims Commission. 
making in the an immense sum. Most of 
these grow out of the rebellion, and are intended to 
munify persons on both sides for their losses dur- 
ing the war; and not a few of them are fabricated and 
supported by false testimony. Projects are on foot, 
itis believed, to induce Congress to provide for new 
classes of claims, and to revive old ones through the 
repeal or modification of the statute of limitations, 
by which they are now barred. I presume these 
schemes, if proposed, will be received with little 
favor by Congress, and I recommend that persons 
having claims against the United States cognizable 
by any tribunal or department thereof, be required 
to present them at an early day, and that legislation 
be di as far as cable to the defeat of un- 
founded and unjust demands upon the Government ; 
and I would st, as a means of preventing fraud. 
that witnesses be called upon to appear in person to 
testify before those tribunals having said claims be- 
fore them for adjudication. Probably the largest 
saving to the national Treasury can be secured by 
timely legislation on these subjects, of any of the 
economic measures that will be 6 
You will be advised of the operations of the De- 
rtment of Justice by the report of the Attorney- 
Genwal; and I invite your attention to the amend- 
ments of existing laws suggested by him, with the 
view of reducing the expeuses of that Department. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 

The policy inaugurated toward the Indians at the 
hoginsitig of the last Administration has been stead- 
ily pursued, and, I believe, with beneficial results. 
Tt will be continued with only such modifications as 
time and experience may demonstrate as necessary. 
With the encroachment of civilization u the 
Indian reservations and hunting-grounds, disturb- 
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ances have taken place between the Indians and 
whites during the past year, and probably will con- 
tinue to do so until each race appreciates that the 
other has rights which must be respected. 

The policy has been to collect the Indians, as rap- 
idly as possible, on reservations—and as far as prac- 
tieable within what is known as the Indian Territor 
—and to teach them the arts of civilization and self- 
support. i bere found A pase Py ieee aud 
endangering the peace an ety of the whites, the 
nage been punished, and will continue to be for like 
offenses. 

The Indian Territory south of Kansas and west 
of Arkansas is sufficient in area and agricultural re- 
sources to meepors all the Indians east of the Rocky 
Mountains. In time, no doubt, all of them, except 
afew who may select to make their homes among 
white people, will be collected there. As a prepara- 
tory step for this consummation, I am now satisfied 
that a territorial form of government should be given 
them, which will secure the treaty rights of the ori- 
ginal settlers, and protect their homesteads from 
alienation for a period of twenty years. 

he operations of the Patent-Ollice are growing to 
such a magnitude, and the accumulation of material 
is becoming so great, that the necessity for more 
room is becoming more obvious day by day. 1 re- 
spectfully invite ie attention to the reports of the 
ecretary of the Interior and Commissioner of Pat- 
ents on this subject. 

The business of the General Land-Office exhibits 
a material increase in all its branches during the last 
fiseal year. During that time there were disposed 
of, out of the public lands, 18,030,606 acres, being an 
amount greater by 1 165,631 acres than was disposed 
of during the preceding year. Of the amount dis- 
posed of, 1,626,266 acres were sold for cash; 214,- 

40 acres were located with military land-warrants ; 
8,793,612 acres were taken for homesteads; 653,446 
acres were with gp eapior college-scrip ; 
6,083,536 acres were certified by railroads ; 76,576 
acres were granted to wagon-roads; 238,548 acres 
were approved to States as swamp-lands ; 138,681 
acres were certified for agricultural colleges, common 
schools, universities, and seminaries; 190,775 acres 
were approved to States for internal improvements ; 
and 14,222 acres were located with Indian scrip. The 
cash ree during the same time were $3,408,515.50, 
being $190,415.50 in excess of the receipts of the pre- 
vious year. During the year 80,488,132 acres of pub- 
lic land were surveyed, an increase over the amount 
aarenes the previous year of 1,037,193 acres, and, 


added to the area previously surveyed, aggregates 
616,554,895 acres which have been surveyed, leaving 
1,218,443,505 acres of the public land still unsur- 


veyed. 

The inereased and steadily increasing facilities 
for reaching our unoccupied public domain, and for 
the transportation of surplus products, enlarges the 
available field for desirable homestead locations, 
thus stimulating settlement, and extending, year by 
year, in a gradually increasing ratio, the area of oc- 
cupation and cultivation, 

he expressed desire of the representatives of a 
large colony of citizens of Russia to emigrate to this 
country, as is understood, with the consent of their 
Government, if certain concessions can be made to 
enable them to settle in a’ compact solo, is of great 
interest, as going to show the light in which our in- 
stitutions are regarded by an industrious, intelligent. 
and wealthy people, desirous of enjoying civi and 
religious liberty ; and the acquisition of so large an + 
immigration of citizens of a superior class would, 
without doubt, be of substantial benefit to the coun- 
try. lLinvite attention to the suggestion of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior in this behalf. 

There was paid during the last fiscal year for 

nsions, including the expense of disbursement 
$29, 185,289.62, being an amount less by $984,050.93 
than was expended for the same purpose the preced- 
ing year. Although this statement of expenditures 
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would indicate a wane nies See eae —_ 
pared with the precedi ear, it is eved that the 
changes in then i wiews at the last session of 
Congress will absorb that amount the current year. 
At the close of the last fiscal year there were on the 
nsion-rolls 99,804 invalid military pensioners, and 
Tie 088 widows, orphans, and dependent relatives 
of deceased soldiers, making a total of that class of 
211,892; 18,266 survivors of the War of 1812, and 
5,058 widows of soldiers of that war pensioned under 
the act of Congress of February 14, 1871, making a 
total of that class of 23,819; 1,480 invalid Navy pen- 
sioners, and 1,770 widows, orphans, and dependent 
relatives of deceased officers, sailors, and marines 
of the Navy, making a total of Navy pensioners of 
3,200, anda id total of pensioners of all classes 
of 238,411, showing a net increase during the last 
fiscal * hae of 6,182. = the last year the names of 
16,405 pensioners were added to the rolls, and 10,228 
names were dropped therefrom from various causes. 

The system adopted for the detection of frauds 
against the Government in the matter of ensions, 
has been productive of satisfactory results, but legis- 
lation is needed to provide, if possible, against the 
ay wees of such frauds in future. 

he evidently increasing interest in the cause of 
education isa most encouraging feature in the gen- 
eral progress and prosperity of the country, and the 
Bureau of Education is earnest in its efforts to give 
proper direction to the new appliances and increased 
ilities which are being offered to aid the educators 
of the country in their great work. 

The ninth census has been completed, the report 
thereof published and distributed, and the weer | 
force of the bureau disbanded. The Secretary o 
the Interior renews his recommendation for a census 
to be taken in 1875, to which subject the attention of 
Cor 8 is invited. The original suggestion in that 
behalf has met with the general approval of the coun- 
try, and even if it be not deemed advisable at present 
to provide for a regular quing ~a 
taken in 1875, the report of which could be completed 
and published before the one hundredth anniversary 
of our national independence, would be especially 
interesting and valuable, as showing the progress of 
the country during the first century of our national 
existence, It is believed, however, that a regular 
census every five years would be of substantial ben- 
efit to the country, inasmuch as our growth hitherto 
has been so rapid that the results of the decennial 
census are necessarily unreliable as a basis of esti- 
mates for the latter years of a decennial period, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Under the very efficient management of the Gov- 
ernor and the Board of Public Works of this District, 
the city of learn io 9 is rapidly assuming the op. 
pearance of a capital of which the nation may well be 
proud. From being a most unsightly place three 
years ago, disagreeable to pass through in summer in 
consequence of the dust arising from ——— streets, 
and almost impassable in winter from the mud, itis 
now one of the most sightly cities in the country, 
and can boast of being the best paved. 

The work has been done systematically, the plans, 

8, location of sewers, water and gas mains bein 
determined upon before the work was commenced, 
thus securing per y when pleted. Iques- 
tion whether so much has ever been accomplished be- 
fore inany American city for the same expenditures. 
The Government having large reservations in the 
city, and the nation at large having an interest in 
their capital, I recommend a liboral policy toward the 
District of Columbia, and that the Government 
should bear its just share of the expense of these 
improvements, 
feels a pride in its growing beauty, and that he too is 
part ownor of the investments made here. 

I would suggest to Congress the propriety of pro- 
moting the establishment in this District of an insti- 
tution of learning, or university of the highest class, 
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Every citizen visi o_o capital © 
t 
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by the donation of lands. There is no place better 
suited for such an institution than the national cap- 
ital. There is no other place in which every citizen 
is so directly interested. 


CIVIL-SERVICE REFORM, 


In three successive messages to Co: Thave 
eeaennticn to the subject of “ civil-service re- 
orm, 

Action has been taken so far as to authorize the 
appointment, of a board to devise rules, governing 
methods of making appointments and promotions, 
but there never has been any action making these 
rules, or any rules, binding, or even entitled to ob- 
servance where persons desire the Fa eer of a 
friend, or the removal of an official who may be dis- 
agreeable to them. 

To have any rules effective they must have the ac- 
uiescence of Congress as well as of the Executive, 
commend, therefore, the subject to your attention, 

and s st that a special committee of 

might confer with the civil-service board during the 
present session, for the purpose of devising such 
rules as can be maintained, and which will secure 
the services of honest and capable officials, and 
which will also protect them in a degree of inde- 
pendence while in office. 

Proper rules will pee Congress, as well as the 
Executive, from much needless persecution, and will 
prove of pas value to the public at " 

I would recommend for your favorable considera- 
tion the passage of an enabling act for the admittance 
of Colorado as a State in the Union. It possesses all 
the elements of a prosperous State, agricultural and 
mineral, and, I believe, has a popula on now to jus- 
tify such admission.’ In connection with this I 
would also recommend the encouragement of a canal 
for purposes of irrigation, from the eastern slope of 
the Rocky Mountains to the Missouri River. Asa 
rule, I am opposed to further donations of publie 
lands for internal improvements, owned and con- 
trolled by private corporations, but in this instance 
I would make an exception. Between the Missouri 
River and the Rocky Mountains there is an arid belt 
of public land, from three to five hundred miles in 
width, perfectly valueless for the occupation of man, 
for the want of sufficient rain to secure the growth 
of any product. An irrigating canal would make 
productive a belt, as wide as the supply of water 
could be made to spread over, across this entire coun- 
try, and would secure a cordon of settlements, con- 
necting the present population of the mountain and 
mining regions with that of the older States. All 
the land reclaimed would be clear gain. If alternate 
sections are retained by the Government, I would 
suggest that the retained sections be thrown open to 
entry under the homestead laws, or sold to actual 
settlers for a very low price. 

I renew my previous recommendation to Con- 
gress for general amnesty. The number engaged in 
the late rebellion yet laboring under disabilities is 
very small, but enough to keep up a constant irrita- 
tion. No possible danger can accrue to the Govern- 
ment by restoring them to eligibility to hold office. 

I suggest for your consideration the enactment of 
a law to better secure the civil rights which freedom 
should secure, but has not effectually secured, to the 
enfranchised slave, GRANT. 


Exxcutive Manstox, December 1, 1878. 


Protocol of the Conference held at the Depart- 
ment of State,at Washington, on the 29th 
of November, 1878, between Hamaron Fisu, 
Secretary of State, and Rear-Admiral Dox 
Jos& Potro pr Bernat, Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
Spain. 

Tur undersigned having met for the 
entering into a definite agreement respect 


of 
the 
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case of the steamer Virginius, which, while under 
the flag of the United States, was, on the 31st day 
of October last, captured on the high-seas by the 
Spanish man-of-war Tornado, have reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 
Spain, on her part, stipulates to restore forthwith 
the vessel referred to, and the survivors of her pas- 
sengers and crew, and on the 25th day of December 
next to salute the flag of the United States. If, 
however, before that date, Spain should prove to the 
ee of the Government of des United hohe 
the Virginius was not to carry 

sein earrying it, at the 

improperly, 


with. 
necessarily requirable ; but 
tlaimer of the intent of indignity to its lag in th 
i e intent ity to its e 
act which was committed. : 
Furthermore, if on or before the 25th of December, 
1873, it shall be made to appear to the satisfaction o: 
- the United States that the Virginius did not right- 
fully carry the American flag, and was not entitled 
to American papers, the United States will institute 


in and legal nst the ves- 
pt ibe found thet she has vio ace 


any law of 
the United States, and it = of the persons 
who may appear to have n gui ity of illegal acts 
Sr will pr her phiand Rs ips ‘th ‘Sooo rosie 
in proce ing to the second proposi- 
ton made to General Sickles, and communicated in 
his read to Admiral Polo on the 27th in- 
stant, to investigate the conduct of those of her au- 
b oh nd will are bom before 6 arian 
° ns, and wi them before com 
comme sant inflict punlaenent on those who may 
have offended. 

Other reciprocal reclamations to be the subject of 
consideration and arrangement between the two gov- 
ernments ; and, in case of no agreement, to be the 
subject of arbitration, if the constitu assent of 
the Senate of the United States be given thereto. 

It is further stipulated that the time, manner, and 
place, for the surrender of the Virginius and the 
survivors of those who were on board of her at the 
time ofher capture, and also the time, manner, and 
Place, for the salute to the flag of the United States, 

there should be occasion for such salute, shall be 
subject to arrangement between the undersigned, 
wil the next two days. 

HAMILTON FISH. 
JOSE POLO DE BERNABE. 


Credit Mobilier.—Report of the Committee. 


The Committee on the Judiciary, to which was 
referred the resolution of the House passed February 
20, 1873 in the words following: 

ke That the testim taken by the com- 
mittee of this House, of which Mr, Poland, of Ver- 
— is chai be referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, with instructions to inquire whether 
any thing in such testimony warrants articles of im- 
peachment of any officer of the United States not a 
member of this House, or makes it proper that fur- 
ther investigation should be ordered in his case,” 
having fally considered the matter, pray leave to 
submit the following 3 

It is apparent that this resolution brings before the 
House subjects of the gravest moment, involving 
most important considerations of fact and law thereto 
applicable. There can be no more delicate and 
sometimes painful duty devolved upon the House of 
Representatives, and no higher prerogative is given 
to it by the Constitution, t its power to be exer- 
cised as the d inquest of all the nation by pre- 
senting articles of impeachment against civil officers 
of the Government. The very that one is ac- 
eused who has so far d the confid of his 
fellow-citizens, or the Executive, as to have had the 


ment director o! 
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interest of the Government confided to his charge as 
a civil officer of the United States, bri aye A be- 
fore the House derelictions of duty which, if found, 
involves consequences to the individual as well as to 
the country of the most serious character. Where- 
fore your committee have entered upon this subject 
with the intent to give it the fullest deliberation pos- 
sible to us in the waning hours of the session, and 
for that purpose they have deliberated upon it in 
special sessions. 

The resolution, it will be observed, refers to your 
committee ‘the testimony taken by the committee 
of this House, of which Mr. Poland is chairman, 
with instructions to inquire whether any thing in 
such prec dese? articles of impeachment of 
any officer of the United States not a member of this 
House, or makes it acer that further investigation 
should be ordered in his case,” 

The question first presented is the conduct of 
what civil officers of the United States is brought 
into question by this testimony ? 

Your committee take leave to observe that a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives is not an officer 
of ee trae —e to a a en 
remedy of impeachment applies. is was long ago 
decided in Blount’s case by the Senate of the United 
States, where an attempt was made to impeach him 
because of an all offense. Your committee find 
but two civil officers of the class liable to impeach- 
ment whose acts are called in question by the testi- 
mony submitted to us; one the Vice-President of the 
United States, the other Mr. Brooks, late Govern- 
f the Union Pacific Railroad, who 
was an officer provided for by law, and appointed by. 
the President. The first is still in office, the secon: 
has long since ceased to be such officer. 

The case of Mr. Brooks, by the terms of the reso- 
lution, does not seem to be before us, as he is now a 
member of the House, If there were any doubt 
upon that subject, your committee would resolve it 
by asking instruction of the House upon that point. 
but the ware the aes of Mr. wy in = 
regard was, at the time of the passage of the resolu- 
tion and now is, before the House upon a report of 
another committee recommending his expulsion from 
the House b of the tra set forth inthe 
evidence referred to us, would seem to furnish a con- 
clusive reason for the exception made in his case, 
and determine all doubts upon the matter. Where- 
fore your committee have given no further consider- 
ation to the evidence in that behalf. 


For the pu of lying the precedents and 
principles Pf lew whist. pin thn the presentation 
and trials of impeachment, your committee have 
found it convenient in the case of the Vice-Presi- 
dent to assume, without expressing any opinion 
upon the facts to be found therein, that the evidence 

roves all that can be ibly claimed to be inferred 
Fron it, because of his being a holder, directly or 
indirectly, and receiving the profits thereof of the 
stock of a corporation known as the Credit Mobilier 
of America while a member of Congress. 

Giving, therefore, as in case of a demurrer to evi- 
dence, every possible intendment against Mr. Colfax, 
it would seem that it might be claimed from the evi- 
dence that in the winter of 1867~68, he became the 
owner by purchase at par, and interest on that value, 
of certain stock in the Credit Mobilier Company 
from Oakes Ames, when that stock was known to 
both to be worth very much more than par, and that 
he received the profits or dividends, while Ames 
held the stock, and still holds the same in trust for 
him, although the beneficial interest in the stock, if 
not the legal title, remains in Mr. Colfax down to to- 
day. That during the sessions of Congress of 1867— 
768 and 1868-69, while holding such interest in the 
stock, Mr. Colfax, as a member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and its Speaker, presided over its de- 
liberations. During which sessions certain matters 
of legislation in which his personal interests as such 
stockholder were involved, was attempted to be ad- 
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vantageously or injuriously affected by legislative 
action. 

The Credit Mobilier of America and its connection 
with the Union Pacific Railroad, and the conjoint 
interest of the stockholders of both, have become so 
far matters of public notoriety that)your committee 
do not deem it necessary to go into any recital of its 
history in order to an understanding of their report. 
It may, however, be convenient to have on record, 
if this report should ever be drawn into precedent, 
that the Credit Mobilier was a State corporation, or- 

ized by the principal stockholders of the Union 
‘acific road to receive from themselves the contract 
of building that road, which had obtained by legis- 
lative grant large endowments of lands and bonds of 
the United States to be held in trust only for the 
construction and equipment of the road, large 
amounts of which, to a considerable number of mill- 
ions of dollars, the stockholders of the Pacific road 
through the intervention of the Credit Mobilier and 
other devices had divided, among themselves and 
confederates, as pretended profits of building the 
road, while, in fact, they took to their own indi- 
vidual profit und use these very large sums belonging 
to the Government of the United States, and in- 
trusted to them fora specific use only, in violation 
of that trust. 

Drawing such inference as a jury might from the 
evidence if unexplained, it may be claimed that the 
stock was sold to Mr. Colfax to influence him as a 
member and Speaker of the House, and that it did so 
influence his action in favor of the Union Pacific 
road, and incidentally in his own favor as a stock 
and bondholder in both companies. 

Your committee lay aside for the purposes of this 
report any thing which might be presented by the 
accused by way of pan em of the facts, or which 
might extenuate in any degree the supposed guilt of 
the transaction, because we have desired, in exam- 
ining the question submitted to us, to assume the 
facts as clearly and broadly against the accused as 
any sasenge from the evidence could possibly 

ustify. 
; Assuming, then, for this purpose, the facts above 
stated to be proved, several questions, of law meet 
your committee upon the threshold of the inquiry 
with which they are charged, “‘ whether any thing in 
such testimony warrants articles of impeachment 
against’ Mr. Colfax as acivil officer. 

It is not in dispute that Mr. Colfax became inter- 
ested in the Credit Mobilier stock before he was 
elected Vice-President, and whatever were the mo- 
tives that impelled the transaction they were ex- 
yeaa to operate upon him only as a member of the 

Touse. 


Upon this question whether a bribe given. a civil 
officer to influence his conduct as such officer is an 
impeachable offense your committee can have no 
doubt, as it is made such by the express words of the 
Constitution. But we are to consider, taking the 
harshest construction of the evidence, whether the 
receipt of a bribe by a person who afterward be- 
comes a civil officer of the United States, even while 
holding another official position, is an act upon which 
an impeachment can be grounded to subject him to 
removal from an office which he afterward holds. 

To elucidate this we first turn to the precedents. 

Your committee find that in all the cases of impeach- 
ment, or attempted impeachment, under our Con- 
stitution, there is no instance where the accusation 
was not in regard to an act done or omitted to be 
done while the officer was in office. In every case it 
has been heretofore considered material that the ar- 
ticles of impeachment should allege in substance that, 
being such officer, and while in the exercise of the 
duties of his office, the accused committed the acts of 
alleged inculpation, 

In the earliest case of impeachment by the House, 
that of Judge Pickering, of New Hampshire, the ac- 
cusation was not even for official acts or misconduct, 
but he was held impeachable by both House and 
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Senate because of his habits of intoxication while in 
office. But the eres 5 of complaint in that case 
was that those habits, and their effect, went with him 

and affected him in the performance of his official 


duties. 
The case of Judge Chase, which brought out in the 
efense all the legal and 


paeyares alleged acts of malfeasance 
misfeasance while actually sitting as aj 
The case of Judge Peck was for an Sona 
. Law- 


roper order upon the bench to imprison 
ie for contempt of court. 

the more recent case of the judge of the Eastern 
District of Tennessee, the accusation was that he 
abandoned his duties and took fre in the rebellion 
while he was judge, and that official act alone was 
imputed to him as the offense. 

the stil] more recent case of a late President of 
the United States, the acts were all imputed to him 
as such officer of the United States, and the com- 
mittee who prepared the articles of impeachment 
were careful to allege each act ch, upon him as 
being done in the exercise of his office. 

Your committee have looked with some care to 
the precedents of impeachment under State constitu- 
tions, w _are generally framed upon the model 
of the Constitution of the United States in this re- 
gard, and ig 4 are not aware of any case wherein an 
act has been held to be impeachable, or impeachment 
even attempted because of it, unless that act so al- 
leged to have been done was in the course of official 
duty iu the office held by the accused, to remove him 
from which the constitutional remedy was proposed 


to be applied. : 
The very recent cases of Judges Barnard and Me- 
Cunn, of New York, may be claimed to be an ex- 


ception to this statement in some of the specifications 
under the articles ar yi and if so, they are the 
only cases of even limited exception thereto, and of 
the Jegal value of that action, taken under the state 
of high political excitement in which those cases 
were conducted, as precedents, the House will judge. 
To your committee they would seem to serve as 
warnings, not as guides, 

Going back to the Parliament of England, from 
whose system of parliamentary and common law we 
have drawn all the principles which have heretofore 
governed the House and Senate in matters of im- 
peachment, we find no ease, since the rights of the 
pore os and principles of law and justice have been 
established, wherein a like rule is not followed. 

Your committee are not unmindful that, under the 
claim of oaneee power by the Parliament of 
England to make laws without any substantial nega- 
tive on the part of the executive, in times of high 
party feeling, the power of impeachment residing in 
the Commons has been used as a punitive power as 
well as « remedial one, and, in some instances, has 
been extended to offenses alleged to have been com- 
mitted while the officer was holding another office. 
But your committee would also attention to the 
fact that in some cases impeachment was used as 4 
method of punishing a subject who held no officeat all. 

In short, when the Commons of England held the 
pense as against the executive, they punished the 

ing’s favorites by impeachment. le the 8tu- 
arts held the power as against the Commons, they 
punished the favorites of the people by the Star 
Chamber. Our Constitution, in the judgment of the 
committee, has furnished a safeguard against both 
of these sources of oppression, Both were well 
known and considered by our fathers in framing the 
Constitution. Turning to the debates, meagre as 
they are, it will appear that a) rehension was felt 
that impeachment might be used against the citizen 
as a punitive power, and therefore words strictly 
guarding the extent to which the judgment might 
operate find place in that charter, enacting that the 
seme of crime should be left to the ordinary 

ribunals of justice, 
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Finding so nearly an invariable current of prece- 
dent authority, your committee next turned to 
see in how far the rule drawn from precedent accords 
with the plain and immutable ces pa of law and 

also in how far t e seems to be 


qualification of the officer, if ¢ had been 
against him before the election. 
Your committee, therefore, are led to inquire what 


is the nature, and what the objects, of impeachment 
under the Constitution ? 
Are they punitive orremedial? Or, in other words, 
is impeactunent & C0) i 
joxious 


Sasepnienialianeat pereniing 
ing obn peventing 
their again filling office, or’a power given for punish- 
sn atticor while he is po to for some crime 

to have been committed by him before he 
was such officer? Your committee are very strongly 
inelined to the opinion that impeachment was in- 
tended by the framers of the Constitution to be 
wholly remedial, and not punitive except as an inci- 
dent to the judgment, because we find that the Con- 
stitution limits the judgment in impeachment by 
strongly restrictive words: 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shal! not extend 
further than to remove from office, and disqualification 
phe aed onan Sar hop honor, trast, or profit un- 
der the Uni tates. 


If such judgment is a ishment for an alleged 
high seins and ladevcnalet then why does the 
same article provide for the punishment of the ac- 
eused a second time for the same offense? Because 
the words we have quoted are followed by the pro- 
visi 

But the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be subject 
to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment accord- 
ing to law. 

This, therefore, would leave the who had 
been removed from office and disqualified from hold- 
ing office by the ju it of im ent, if that 
is a punishment for his crime, to be the second time 
punished for the same offense, which is contrary to 
natural justice Magna C and is most 

forbidden by the fifth article of amend- 
ment to the Constitution. 

This article also throws some further light on this 
pr ay because in its nervous language it enacts 


infamous crime, unless u presentment or indictment 
of a grand-jury, except cases arising in the land or 
0} tia when in 


Nor does it appear that this view is affected by 
the exception in section two, article three, of the Con- 
stitution, that the trial of all crimes except in cases 
of im ent shall be by jury; this exception 
being necessary only to make the instrument con- 
sistent in all its parts with itself, as it had already 

vided that the impeached could be tried by jury 
‘or his crime, 

Again, we find impeachment to be remedial in 
this, that it only provides as a further consequence 
disqualification for office, by which the evil is cured 
that thereafter the Government may not have an 
officer who has so far forgotten his obligations to 
his official oath and to his duty as acitizen as to have 
been removed from office for high crimes and mis- 
demeanors again by vote of the electors or nt- 
ment of the Executive put in place of honor or trust. 

We are also inclined to believe that proceedings of 
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impeachment were intended to be remedial and not 
punitive, because we have already seen that if puni- 
tive at all an entirely inadequate punishment has 
been provided by the judgment ; because the ve: 
highest offenses are triable by impeachment, suc 
as treason and bribery, and the sentence may be only 
removal of an officer whose term extends for a few 
days only, as in the case under consideration. 
in, we are brought to the conclusion that pro- 
gs of impeachment are remedial and not puni- 
tive, because in the case of Judge Pickering, before 
referred to, impeached for habitual intoxication, the 
officer was condemned because he became incapaci- 
tated for the performance of the duties of his office, 
and we find that impeachment is the only means 
known to our Constitution by which a civil officer 
of the United States elected by the people ora judge 
inted ees Executive may be removed from 
ce. And certainly habitual intoxication, while it 
may not be a crime at common law or by statute in 
a private person, may readily en seem to be a 
very high crime and misdeanor in a high civil officer, 
wholly incapacitating him from performing all his 
duties, so much so as to be made by the articles of 
war aground for removing an officer from the mili- 
tary service. 
gain, your committee are inclined to believe that 
impeachment is not punitive, because, although an of- 
ficer may have been tried and convicted of a high 
crime, yet he may be im) ed for that very crime 
as a remedy for public mischief, and thus, in the con- 
verse of the proposition above stated, be twice pun- 
ished for the same offense. ‘ 

If the conelusions to which your committee have 
arrived in this regard are correct, it will readily be 
seen that the remedial p of impeachment 
should only be implied to high crimes and misde- 
meanors comm while in office, and which alone 
affect the officer in discharge of his duties as such, 
whatever may have been their effect upon him as a 
man, for impeachment touches the office only, and 
qnalifications for the office, and not the man himself. 

It will be seen from a few illustrations that it 
hardly could have been the intendment of the Con- 
stitution that an officer could be impeached for a 
crime committed by him before his entry into the 
office from which he is to be removed, because, if 
this were so, there is no constitutional, and thus far 
no legal limitation as to the time during which he 
ae held so amenable to such im 

may have committed a high misdemeanor in 
his early youth, repented it, outlived it, or may have 
been pardoned, and, in the Janguage of the Taw, 
« as white as snow,” and yet, without limita- 
tion, years afterward may be impeached for that 
crime and deprived of an office by him afterward 
held which he has filled to the entire'satisfaction of 
all good men. Indeed, impeachment may in this 
way be used as a means of removing from the possi- 
bility of election a popular candidate whom the peo- 
ple desire to elect to the highest office within their 
gift if an pf House of Representatives chose 
to impeach for a high misdemeanorof _—, years, 
stan and present that to the Senate, who, upon 
finding the fact, are bound to give judgment, or if 
not bound, might be willing to give judgment of dis- 
qualification from office forever, from the effect of 
which judgment no power under the Constitution 
could relieve, for cases of impeachment are expressly 
excepted, and no law could avail, nor everr the unan- 
oe election of the whole people could give abso- 
ution. 

Your committee are not unmindfal that the re- 
port of the learned committee of the House, made 
upon the testimony which has been referred to our 
consideration have, in the course of its reasonings, 
likened the cause for which a member may be ex- 

elled to the cause for which an impeachment would 
Fie, andargue that ‘the close analogy between this 
power and the power of impeachment is deserving 
of consideration upon the question whether the’ 
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House may expel a member for acts done by him 
before his ¢lection.’’ If this iter is as perfect 
as that committee evidently supposed it to be, from 
the stress of argument which they impose upon it, 
then it becomes our duty y to examine the pre- 
cedents in case of expulsion to ascertain the nature of 
that constitutional power vested in both Houses of 
Congress and the class of offenses upon which it may 
operate, and what, if any, distinction there may be 
between the consequences following a judgment in 
inpeoceates and a vote of expulsion. 

hat committee thereupon assert: “It has never 
been contended that the power to impeach for any 
cause enumerated,” i, e,, treason, bribery, or other 
high crimes, “‘ was intended to be restricted to those 
which might occur after appointment to civil office.’ 

Your committee have unable from their in- 
vestigation to find warrant for this assertion. We 
have already shown that all the precedents under 
the Constitution show impeachment to have been 
for acts done in the very office from which the ac- 
cused was sought to be removed. We are unaware 
that there is oe nary to the contrary in the later 
decisions in England, or in any States of the Union, 
and we grieve the committee for whom we have 
so high a respect have not seen fit to give authority 
to the House for this so gum and important a prop- 
osition of constitutional law, 

Kno the accurate learning and exhaustive 
research of that committee, and the long time which 
they have had this matter under consideration, 
the Committee of the Judiciary feel quite sure that 
if any such case in precedent could have been found 
it would have been stated in support of a proposi- 
tion of such moment. In the more limited knowl- 
edge of your committee and in the little time we 
‘have been able to give to this investigation, we have 
been unable to find any authority or precedents 
for so broad an assertion of unquestioned power, 
And your committee take leave to suppose that the 
immense labors of the Committee on Credit Mobilier, 
in their investigation alone, must have ermitted 
them to the enunciation of a a ition for which 
it would seem to be difficult to either precedents 
or authority. 

And we are emboldened in our opinion upon this 

pos because we do not fail to observe that the 
earned committee in the analogy which they draw 
between impeachment and expulsion have not ad- 
verted to but have overlooked in their exposition of 
the subject, the very wide distinction of the effect 
of proceedings by mmpeeeeeens and the effect of ex- 
pulsion of a member for whatever cause, ; 

That constitutional distinction is this: that im- 
peaphment may disqualify the impeached from ever 
after holding office, while expulsion never has been 
held, except under a statute of Lay pmo long since 
fallen into disuse, by which alone the case of Wilkes 
was for a time attempted to be justified in a limited 
degree to have such effect. The expelled member 
may be and has been, frequently, reélected after 
expulsion. The impeached officer never can be 
elected or appointed to office after ep and 
® full judgment upon the finding of fact. 

Considering, therefore, that the committee have 
overlooked so important a difference, we are permit- 
ted to believe that they may not have curefully ob- 
served other differences between expulsion and im- 

hment which will show the analogy which they 
ave drawn in their argument may sid our own 
conclusions. Your committee feel that this analogy, 
whatever it may be, strengthens our argument that 
an officer may not be impeached for an act done be- 
fore his election to office, because, before we heard 
the report of the learned Committee on Credit Mo- 
bilier, we had not been led to doubt that no man 
could or ought to be expelled for any act done by him 
before his election as a member of Congress. 

Our first reason for not doubting on this ove 
Which we desire to recall to the House and the 
country is the plain words of the Constitution, 
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which seem to us clearly to indiashe (hah the power 
of tos Constitnticn, "it In found ia neste meas 

‘ons! on. n five of 
the first article: 

Each House may determine the rules of its 
, punish its members for disorder! began, 

i ena oe pom fy = oe 

1 for what? For disorderly beha i.e. 
orth Soba vier whisaveamers him unfit to do his 
duties as a member of the House, or that present 
condition of mind or body which makes it unsafe or 
pep for the House to have him init. We sub- 
mit with some confidence that the House fe ip 
an insane noon Manned it might not be safe or con- 
venient for the House to have him within the legis- 
lative hall. They can also aan expel a man for 
Cece R in the body or for such acts 
outside of the body as to render it at the time mani- 
festly improper for him to be in the House. But 
your committee are constrained to believe that the 
power of expelling a member forsome all crime, 
committed, it may be, years before his election, is 
not within the constitutional prerogative of the 


louse. 

We do not overlook the argument presented by 
the learned committee upon whose report we are 
observing by the phrase: 

Every consideration of justice and sound 
seem to require that the able interests poor aed 
those chosen to be their guardians be free - 
= = crimes, no matter at what time that pollu- 

nm 


But the answer seems to us an obvious one that 
the Constitution has given to the House of Repre- 
sentatives no constitutional power over such con- 
siderations of “ justice and sound policy ”? as a quali- 
fication in representation. On the contrary, the Con- 
stitution has given this power to another and a 
tribunal, to wit, the constituency of the. member. 
Every intendment of our form of government would 
seem to point to that. This is a Government of the 
paps which assumes that they are the best judges 
of the social, intellectual, and moral qualifications of 
their Representatives whom they are to choose, not 
anybody else to choose for them, and we therefore 
find in the people’s Constitution and frame of gov- 
ernment they have in the very first article and 
section determined that ‘‘ the House of Representa- 
tives shall be composed of members chosen every 
second year by the agg of the States,” not hy 
representatives chosen for them at the will an 
caprice of members of Congress from other States 
according to the notions of “the necessities of self- 
preservation and self-purification” which might 
suggest themselves to the reason or caprice of the 
members from other States in any process of “ pur- 

tion or purification ” which two-thirds of the mem- 

ers of either House may ‘‘ deem necessary” to pre- 
vent bringing “the body into contempt and 
ce 


Your committee are further emboldened to take 
this view of this very importent constitutional ques- 
tion because they find that in the same section it is 
provided what shall-be the qualifications of a Repre- 
sentative of the people so chosen by the le 
themselves, On this it is solemnly onset ome 
changed during the life of the nation, that— 

No person shall be a Seprenentative who shall not 
have attained the age of twenty-five years, and 
neven years a citizen of the United States, and who shall 
not when elected be an inhabitant of that State in which 
he shall be chosen, 


Your committee believe that there is no man or 
body of men who can add toor take away “ one jot 
or tittle ’’ of these qualifications, The enum n 
of such specified qualifications pecan) excludes 
every other. It is respectfully submitted that it is 
nowhere provided that the House of Representatives 
shall consist of such members as are left after the 
process of “' purgation and purification” shall have 
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been oe en Se oaecen we _— = _ be 
deemed ni an: jority of the House. 
Siig “powsr’ tonit theta 0 wnt 


avy en, 
« in the le themselves the express words of 
the Constitation, 3! 

One need not have a lively on to divine 
how that power of A nee purification”? can 
Vebitc sues teweicpaincusaeaatoanrall other poe 
pu uires,” so as to er pow- 

fone he the and it may be the 
and powers of the: themselves, Forex- 
ample, the election of President of the United States 
in certain cor ies, which have more than once 
; is to be exercised by the 
ves voting by States, and in 
ease of the con- 
Repre- 
sentative in a single determined that contest. 
How bow hed change that vote, and the election of 
the President of the henge pom 7 by the use of this 
process of * tion purification ” under the 


pe of the “public safety,” which has been the 
of the throne of and the 
of every us’ 


Kansas, 
ground that has 
resentatives from the larger States, that they are 
* rotten ,” too small to be 
and thus the vote of six States out of the thirty- 


excuse, 
when such an excuse is desired to accomplish a po- 
litical end, to say nothing of the use of this power, 
to expel a single member from one or more of the 
balanced States where one majority in the om ose 
would turn the election of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent under the claim of ‘ purgation and purifica- 
tion” for public safety. 
begat gall unfortunate in finding preseiants fee 
en or 
iad wer of expulsion of a member for acts 
election and as a member of the 
ouse, 
The committee have cited but two precedents in 
that behalf, one the case of John Smith, amember of 
*the Senate from the State of Ohio, from which case 
they quote only the somewhat rhetorical report of 


Mr, Adams, in part in these words : 
The power of a member for misconduct re- 
sults, on the 


P ples of common-sense, from the in- 
terests of the nation, that the high trust of legislation 
shall be invested in pure hands. 

The case of Smith, however, was an allegation 
that while a Senator, pty fey very term at which 
he was held to answer, he been complicated in 
the alleged treason of Aaron Burr. It is difficult 


to see how that can be cited as authority as to a 
i before the accused was a mem- 


crime 
ber. That case was not before the Senate. It is 
observable that the learned committee forget to cite 


the resolution of expulsion which concludes Mr. 
Adams’s report, and shows the fact in the following 
words: 

That John Smith, a Senator from the State of Ohio, by 

ticipation in the comepirecy of Aaron Burr against 

¢ peace, union, and lil of the people of the United 
States, bas been guilty of conduct ng nl ame od with his 
duty and station as a Senator of the United States. and 
tha awe and therefore is, expelled from the Senate of 
the United States, 

And further, during the discussion no Senator 
claimed that Mr. Smith could have been expelled for 
any act done by him before his election. But, on the 
contrary, Mr. Hillhouse, the able Senator from Con- 


necticut, characterizes the report of Mr. Adams as 
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one containing prin les which I can never sanc- 
tion by my vote ;” * “ne les which would plant a 
r in the bosom of civil liberty.’ 

e also take leave to suggest that the learned 
committee might have given in their report a little 
more prominence to the case of Humphrey.Marshall, 
of Kentucky, which they only casually mention, 
Leach hes see > Senate refused to ere cogmenane 
of the charge of pe’ as a ground 0; ion 
because the bupnted: pe Me Mad. been ‘oamnieed 
before the election of the Senator. 

In their only other citation your committee are 
happy to find that they draw their inspiration from 
the same source with the learned Committee on 
Credit Mobilier, which cites the case of John Wilkes 
as establishing the doctrine that the House of Com- 
mons of England, by the common lex parliamentaria, 
may expel a member for acts committed before he 
was a member of that House. Your committee had 
come to an entirely different conclusion upon this 
case. They had <a if any thing was settled 
in the case of John Wilkes, it was that such act of 
expulsion was contrary to the “liberties of the Com- 
mons of land.” 

It certainly cannot be held an authority for the 
pe arnt that a member may be ed for acts 

one before he was a member of the ly, because 
the several acts of John Wilkes for which he was 
expelled were done after his election to that same 
session of Parliament to which he was elected and 
reélected. But @ fortiori, because Wilkes was sus- 
tained by every lover of ant pias of freedom, and 
the acts of the House of mons in his case have 
always been cited as an instance for the tyranny of 
parliamentary bodies. 

Your committee had believed until they read this 
report that since the vote of the House of Commons 
under the lead of the Liberals of England, had 
blotted out the offensive record by ordering it to be 
expunged from the journal ‘‘as subversive of the 

ts of the whole body of electors of this king- 
dom :” of the proceedings of a body led by the same 
ministry who made war upon American rights and 
liberties, conducted the aggressions which produced 
the American Revolution, the conduct of such a 
ministry would never find a defender, much less in 
a committee of freemen to cite it as a precedent for 
the action of a constitutional representative body of 
a free people. 

Your committee believed, and still do believe, and 
therefore aver, that the case of Wilkes was the cause 
of the limitations upon the qualifications of mem- 
bers put in our Constitution, and the queried. power 
of expulsion therein given to both Houses. The 
case of Wilkes was as iliar to our Revolutiona 
fathers when they framed our Government as is 
oo a tous. They hed ass and felt me 

fects 0: liamentary oppression, and they guard- 
ed Gapenieed sedulously from it in their Constitu- 
tion of government, 

Nor are your committee shaken in their opinion 
oy the reasoning of that report that the difference 
of Wilkes’s case to distinguish it from the case they 
had under advisement is, that Wilkes’s was only a 
ease of a political offense, to wit, libel, and there- 
fore not im se; we are brought to 
contemplate when that distinction is raised what 
might the condition of some members of the 
present House of Representatives in the opiate of 
other members of this House, and probably some 
one of that committee itself. 

It will be conceded that there is no higher crime 
than treason known to a government of laws. It 
has always been visited by the direst. punishment, 
and in the country from which we received the hogy, 
of our laws the traitor was not allowed to be b " 
Dismembered and disemboweled he saw his entrails 
burned before his eyes while yet. living, and his 
head was put upon a pike in its decay, grinning ter- 
ror to like evil-doers, and his blood was held at- 
tainted to the latest generation, so that no pure drop 
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could d d to his posterity. Yet in the present 
House of Representatives there are men of whom 
some of the other members may be of opinion that 
they committed treason against our Government 
some ten or twelve years since, and might claim that 
one cause of the eléction of some of them was that 
their constituencies knew that they had committed 
such treason, sympathized with them in it, and 
chose them as their representatives because of that 
sympathy; and we of the House of Representatives 
would be on our obliged to admit that in order 
that they might be our associates we removed con- 
stitutional disabilities to permit them to sit with us 
by virtue of that election. Therefore for this reason 
your committee might find itself compelled to dis- 
sent from this proposition stated in that report, that 
“it is hardly a case to be supposed that any con- 
stituency with a full knowledge ofa man’s guilt or 
moral turpitude will elect him.” That depends upon 
the definition which the constituency gives to the 
act done as to its guilty quality. 

We must remember that this power of expulsion 
bas been frequently used for political purposes, and 
may be so again. Not many years the House 
of Representatives witnessed a motion for expulsion 
of the “old man eloquent,” once a President of the 
United States, as “ tainted with crime,” because he 

resented a petition for the abolition of slavery. 

Yay, more, a movement for expulsion, chan to 
vote of censure — by 125 to 60, against Joshua 
R. Giddings, of hio, as a “tainted man,” unfit for 
association with his fellow-members, because he 
presented a series of resolutions, declaring that some 
African negroes, who having endured the horrors of 
the middle passage in a slave-ship, had the natural 
and inherent right to rise upon their captors and op- 
Poe ge at sea, and regain their liberty taken from 

em by fraud and force. 

No life can be so blameless; no services so ex- 
alted; no action so just, as always to a man 
against the blasts of passion and prejudice which 
sometimes sweep over a deliberative assembly. 

then becomes of the doctrine put forward in 
that report, that the right to this process of ‘‘ purga- 
tion and purification’? must be maintained to pre- 
vent those tainted by crime from sitting with us? 
Or, as expressed in that report, ‘that it seems to us 
absurd to say an election has given a man political 
absolution for an offense which was unknown to his 
constituents.” The offense of which we have spoken 
was known not only to the constituents but to the 
House, but an election has followed notwithstanding. 

But the learned committee further declares as a 
reason why no fixed rule of Jaw should be adopted 
by the House in cases of expulsion, as follows: 

That no rule, however narrow or limited, can prevent 
“the exercise of this power of purgation and purifica- 
tion,"t * if two-thirds of the House shall see fit to expel 
& man because they do not like his religion, or political 


princi or withont any reason at all. The: ve nO 
power and there is no remedy, except by appeal to the 
people. 


The minds of your committee very much reluct at 
such a doctrine. We deny the power, that is the 
legal power—while we it the brute foree—we 
deny the right, and there can be no legal power 
where there is no legal right. 

It is for us now to make the precedent that shall 
restrain bad men in bad times from an exercise of an 
assumed wrongful power. The only safety either 
for the constituency or the Representative must be 
found in a steady line of precedents guiding the 
action of the House in the matter of -expulaion 
founded on principles of justice and legal rights 
carofuily restrained within the limits of constitution- 
al law. Nay, who shall vote as a precedent for an 
exercise of this claimed power of “ purification an 
purgation?’’ May not the next House of Represent- 
atives composed in two-thirds of its members of 
Republicans of the most pronounced type, under a 
precedent established by the report of the learned 
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if sanctioned by the House, come back 
at the next session and undertake the work of * pur- 
gation and garideusant! from this House of men 
Tumnage’ And they will And so legal GnBesiensan; 
ears ey wil no . 
for pane or amare of disabilities does not extend 
to cases of impeachment by express constitutional 
exception, and the committee insist that the 
causes justifying impeachment and expulsion are 
inse e. ; 
then, will dare assert that for offenses com- 
mitted ten years ago, yea, five years or one year be- 
fore the election of a member, the House has power 
to expel at its caprice under a constitutional pro- 
vision which declares “ the House may punish its 
members for disorderly behavior, and the con- 
currence of two-thirds expel a member!” : 
The case of Matteson, cited by the learned com- 
mittee, it seems to your committee, is peculiarly un- 
fortunate to sustain the postulate. But Matteson’s © 
case is in so many respects like that under consid- 
eration that it deserves more than the passing notice 
that the supess gives it, 
Matteson had been engaged in a case of bril 
and had been reélected ; the charge had been 1 
during the reélection and had been denied and in 
the last days of the short session before he was to 
take his seat in the next House a resolution of ex- 
pasoa was brought against him for the crime of 
eing € in bribery while a member of, and for 
slandering the then present House. Before a vote 
was taken upon the resolution he sent in his resig- 
nation, so that the resolution of expulsion was laid 
upon the table, while the other two resolutions find- 
ing. guilty of the crime were 
t the session of the next Congress another reso- 
lution of expulsion was introduced for the same 
cause and in the same words, but was antagonized 
because the act was done while Matteson was a 


Davis, Dawes, Farnsworth, Gi 
Olin, Pike Seward, John Sherm 
and Washb 


precedent because 
ed, being laid on the table,” it is impossible to say 


pelled to differ in 
trine of that report, in regard to “ purification and 
purgation;” and among other reasons, 
our committee cannot well see how the fact of the 
nowledge of the constituency that their represent- 
ative has heretofore committed a crime, can pre- 
vent his presence “ bringing odium and reproach 
upon the y of which he is a member,’ which 
would attach to it because of the same crimes, if his 
constituents did not know them at the time of his 
election. It seems to us the im man would 
“purification and p' ‘ion’? in equal degree, irre- 
spective of the knowledge of his constituents, 

Our opinion upon the whole matter, therefore, is 
that the right of representation is the right of the 
constituency and not that of the Representative; 
and so long as he does nothing which is disorderly 
or renders him unfit to be in the House while a 
member thereof, that exeept for the safety of the 
House or the members thereof, or for its own pro- 
tection, the House has no right or legal ooniationbican 
al jurisdiction or power to expel. We see no con- 
stitutional warrant for his expulsion upon any other 
ground, and es ily not upon the ground of pur- 
gation and purification, as set forth in the report of 
the learned committee, against which your eommit- 


tée must earnestly and respectfully protest. 
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Your committee do not feel themselves called 
upon to discuss in this connection the legal conse- 
quences following from the doctrine of continuation 
of the offense in a man once receiving a bribe, be- 
cause, if it may be laid with a continuando at all, the 
offense must continue to attect him ever after, and, 
therefore, having once taken a bribe, he is always 
deemed to be under the effect of it, for the reason 
that we are inclined to believe that at some time the 
effect of the bribe might have its force, and it 
would hardly be a safe rule for action to under- 
take to determine whether that would not happen 

- in five years and might happen in ten. Certainly 
such considcrations would not ly to one who 

had given a gee Tone en the virtue thereof all 

went out of him when he parted with his money, 

and there was nothing left continuing 

the loss of it. 


in him save 


tatiebend to all esisien at times, and are not to be 
used in any constitutional sense or right for the pur- 
te of punishing any man for a crime committed 

fore he becomes a member of the House or in ease 
of a civil officer as just cause of impeachment; bu 
we agree to the stated by the learned Com- 
mittee on Credit Mobilier is in so far perfect. Both 
are alike remedial, neither punitive. 

We have, therefore, come to the opnion that so 
far as receiving and holding an interest in the Credit 
Mobilier is concerned there is nothing in the 
testimony submitted to us which would warrant im- 
peachment in the case of the Vice-President. 

In view of all the circumstances, your committee 
do not deem that we are now required to make any 
farther ioety under the resolution referred to us, 
and therefore report back the same and ask to be 
discharged from the further consideration thereof, 
and that the same do lie upon the table. 

JNO. A. BINGHAM. 

B. F. BUTLER. 

CHAS. A. ELDREDGE. 
J. W. PETERS. ‘ 

L, D. SHOEMAKER. 
D. W. VOORHEES. 

I dissent from the report, but I concur in the rec- 
ommendation to discharge the committee for want 
of time to make further investigation, and for the 
reason expressed in Meg beret herewith. 


KSON N. POTTER. 
February, 24, 1873. 

I concur in the conclusions of the foregoing re- 
so far as the same has reference to the question 
of impeachment. I do not feel called upon by the 
resolution submitted b gt House to t _ commit- 
tee to express any 0} m in regard to the er 
of the ous easel er acts committed before 
election, and express no opinion in relation thereto. 

: J. M. WILSON. 


Mr. Butler, of Massach rose. 

Mr. Potter: “I desire to submit a report 
from a minority of the committe.” 

The Speaker: ae is rn a ee The re- 
port presenting the views of the minority will 
now ia read,” 

The Olerk read as follows: 

I dissent from much of the committee’s 
alhough I am constrained to consent to the recom- 
mendation that at this stage of the session they be 
discharged from the subject, but that is for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

‘The resolution of the House expressly excluded 
all members of the House from the action of the 
committee. In effect, therefore, it is a direction to 
the committee to inquire w , upon the testi- 
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mony referred to them, the impeachment or further 

investigation co: Hon. ler Vice- 

pet of the United States, is demanded of the 
ouse, 

It would be manifestly unjust to impeach any man 
for false statements in giving the testimony thus re- 
ferred to us without hearing him or further investi- - 
gation. And at this stage of the session, with five 
other grave and pressing impeachment cases before 
the committee, such investigation is impossible. 

So far, however, as the testimgny referred to us 
charges Mr. Colfax with corruption, this is other- 
wise, that being the matter in issue in that, inyesti- 
gation, and as to which Mr, Colfax both testified and 
adduced testimony and was heard. 

But for the House of Representatives to impeach 
Mr. Colfax for that offense would be to impeach 
him without the Goa of trial, Within five 
days, during which the Senate will be necessari 

ssed by the most pressing legislation, Mr. Col- 
fax’s term of office will expire, he will thereb 
cease to be liable to impeachment and to remoy. 


Nevertheless, while the impeachment would thus 


be n futile, I might be disposed to insist 
wpontepeanban in recommending the House to im- 
peach, the committee would necessarily assert the 
power of impeachment of a civil officer for crime 
com: before he entered upon his office. 

That question is one of exceeding gravity, involy- 
ing the most important considerations of the power 
of the Legislature and of the public good; and if 
now asserted, must be asse: without any prece- 
dent or settled authority—for there is absolutely no 
precedent upon the subject—and must be asserted 
on an occasion where no trial can result. 

The difficulty of this question is not one of juris- 
diction. ‘The Honse has the jurisdiction in express 
terms. The Constitution declares the House of Re 
resentatives shall have the sole power of impeach- 
ment; and that removal from office shall follow im- 
peachment for and conviction of treason, bipsigd # or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. Just so e ther 
House may 1 a member with a concurrence of 
two-thirds of the body. And these powers the House 
has jurisdiction to exercise absolutely and without 

ification, no matter how remote the offense, or 
ow repented of, or how condoned. But for the 
House to impeach a high officer because, years before 
he entered such office, he had been an inebriate ; or 
to expel a member because he could not write, would 
be a wanton and wrongful exercise of power; would 
be an exercise of power within its jurisdiction but 
without right. 

The question then recurs: Can the House by any 
rightful exercise of its power impeach a civil officer 
for a crime committed before his induction into the 

U; 4 chs am ion I h 

m this most grave question I re there is 
absolutely no peiedoh t agar for co aguine the 
ion. 

The case of Blount, im in 1798, and ot 
Peck, Chase, Johnson, and the other cases of im- 
peachment, were for offenses committed during the 
term of office then still existing. 

So the cases of expulsion—a power which in this 
respect I concede to be analogous to that of im- 
peachment—furnish us no precedent. For the cases 
of —— from the Senate, like those of Blount, 
and Smith, and Bright; and the various cases of ex- 

ulsions from the House, were all cases of expulsion 
‘or offenses committed during the existing term of 
office of the person expelled. 

Even the practices of Parliament furnish in this 
respect no Lt t. Wilkes’s offense was com- 
mitted after his election ; and had it been otherwise, 
the subsequent action of Parliament in declaring 
their course in his case to be subversive of the rights 
of electors would make that case an authority t 
rather than a precedent for the power. Iam aware 
that Blackstone says that by custom of Parliament 
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if a person “be elected to serve in the Commons, 

et may the Commons upon complaint of any crime 
in such person, and proof thereof, judge him dis- 
abled to sitas a member.” But this sentence, even 
if it means previous crime, was not in the first edi- 
tion, and was added on the occasion of Wilkes’s ex- 
pulsion; and its authority fell with the subsequent 
action of Parliament as to that case. 

In 1812 Walsh was expelled for having stolen 
£22,000, which offense was committed ‘ore his 
election. But he was expelled upon a record of his 
conviction obtained during that same session of 
Parliament. And as such expulsion can be main- 
tained on the ground that the being convicted of 
felony was such a breach of good conduct during the 
term of office as to — expulsion, even that case 
furnishes no precedent for the power, if the 
of Parlia.nent was to control. And that it is not to 
control was declared by the Supreme Court in An- 
derson vs. Dunn, where the court say ‘‘the Ameri- 
can legislative bodies have never possessed the om- 
nipotence of Parliament, which may have led occa- 
sionally to the exercise of caprice under the specious 
appearance of merited resentment.”’ 

On the other hand, any precedent the power 
is equally wanting. hall’s case, in which the 
Senate refused, even upon his consent, to try him 
for an offense committed before his election, I under- 
stand to have proceeded upon other grounds; and in 
Matteson’s second case, although the resolution for 
impeachment was rejected, it is impossible to say 
whether the rejection was because the offense was 
committed in a previous Congress, or because the 
previous Co s had proceeded agai for 
the offense. So in the-case of Porter, where the 
House decided to admit him by a vote of 126 to 4, the 
debate shows that the case turned on the improprie- 
ty of excluding a man because of his opinions, not 
upon whether they had been expressed previous to 
his term of office. 

If, having then no precedent to guide us, we turn 
to authority and opinion, we shall find the question 

ually unsettled. 

n the Convention which framed the Constitution 
the original resolution provided for “impeachment 
or removal for malpractice or neglect of duty.” (4 
Elliott, p. 149.) Doing Se debate as to impeach- 
ment of the Executive, Mr. Randolph said: ‘Should 
no regular punishment be provided it will be irreg- 
ularly inflicted by tumults and insurrection ;” while 
Dr. Franklin insisted upon impeachment as a sub- 
stitute for “ assassination,” which, he said, “had 
been the previous practice in cases where the chief 
magistrate rendered himself obnoxious.” (5 Elliott, 
pe. 341-842.) Later the lan was changed to 

peachment for treason, bribery, and maladminis- 
tration; finally to “ treason nee and other high 
crimes, and misdemeanors.” Much was said as to 
the President’s being bribed to make improper 
treaties, corrupt negotiations with yy © and 
the like, but I have found no reference in the de- 
bates to any intention to impeach for offenses before 
entering upon the office. 

Contemporary writings afford no better light. 
Hamilton treats of the power and the tribunal in the 
sixty-fifth and sixty-sixth numbers of the Federalist. 
Speaking of “the delicacy and magnitude of the 
trust,” he says “that the jurisdiction extends to 
those offenses which eed from the misconduct 
of public men, from the abuse or violation of some 

ublic trust. They are of a nature which may be 
enominated political, as they relate chiefly to in- 
juries done immediately to the society itself.” 

In 1798 Jefferson wrote: “I see nothing in the 
mode of proceeding by impeachment, but the most 
formidable weapon for the purposes of dominant 
faction that ever was contrived. It would be the 
most effectual one of getting rid of any man whom 
they consider as dangerous to their views.” 

As the special committee say, none of the com- 
mentators limit the power to the time of the offense. 
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But on the other hand none assert it. They all, in- 
deed, assert that egemes is discretionary. But so 
~ i off me fi acct ponte 
previous offenses, or from ** accep or to 
rely upon Mr. Adams's exposition,” Sto ney 
alennt section 805) the question to be unsettl 
and sui ice, and that he expresses no opinion 

nt does not even refer to it in his 
e Smith case. Rawle states the re- 
47), and 1 cannot find that Kent, or Duer, 
or et , alludes to it. 

Referring to the debates in C we find that 
in Blount’s case, Mr. Bayard and Mr. Harper main- 
tained the power; Mr. Dallas and Mr. pe oy de- 
nied it, In Smith’s case, Mr. Adams his com- 
mittee maintained the power; Mr. Hillhouse denied 
it. In Matteson’s case, Mr, is, Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Jones, and Mr. Curtis, maintained the power; Mr. 

Mr. Stanton, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Nichols, Mr. 
Olin, Mr. Grow denied it. While lately the action 
of the Senate committee in the Caldwell case, in re- 
rting that bribery vitiated the election of that 
tor, instead of mopcetings a resolution expelling 
him for the bribery, would seem to indicate tha' 
they regarded the power at least as doubtful. 

So that after ninety years this question is presented 
without precedent or settled authority, and that, too, 
under cireumstances which, since the impeachment 
cannot bly be followed by trial, our decision in 
favor of the power would be in effect the determina- 
oy of - poutrens Seay ; 

msiderin, n, the question upon princi it 
has been aot oe the one port heer h ae ree, 
in the language of Mr. Adams, as quoted by the s 
cial committee; ‘ The power of expelling a member 
for misconduct results, on the principles of common- 
sense, from the interests of the on that a high 
trust of legislation shall be invested in pure hands. 
When the trust is elective, it is not to be umed 
that the constituent body will commit the deposit to 
the keeping of worthless characters, But when a 
man whom his fellow-citizens have honored with 
their confidence, on a pledge of a spotless reputation, 
has degraded himself by the commission of infomous 
crimes, which become suddenly and unexpectedly 
revealed to the world, defective indeed would be 
that institution which should be impotent to discard 
from its bosom the contagion of such a member,” 

On the other band, it is to be rememb the 
Constitution has defined the qualifications of the 
President, Senators, and Representatives, in ect 
of birth, age, citizenship; and residence. To these 
qualifications neither Con, nor any State has 

ower to add other or er qualifications. It will 

admitted that neither Congress nor any State, nor 
both together, can pass any valid law maki 
dom from crime, or good character, a qualification of 
or prerequisite to representation. Can either House, 
then, be at liberty by the exercise of its absolute 
power of discretion as to expulsion to create such an 
extra-constitutional qualification? If it be insisted 
that Representatives and Senators have a fay Be 
order to secure their own dignity and the just influ- 
ence of the body,” to expel from association with 
them a man guilty of infamous crimes before he 
came into office, no matter how exemplary his official 
bebavior, may it not be corweted that had the 
framers of the Constitution so intended they would 
have made oharacter and freedom from former 
crime a qualification to office. Where the former 
crime was known to the electors it is generally con- 
ceded, even by those who sustain the power, that 
it ought not to be ground for impeachment or 1- 
sion; and the strongest case for the exercise of the 
power is, of course, the case put by Mr. Adams, 
where the former offense was not known, and where, 
therefore, the choice of the electors cannot be con- 
sidered to be overthrown by the impeachment of the 
officer or the expulsion of the member. _ But even in 
the case of a former crime being unknown, the reme- 
dy of punishment by the ordinary tribunals, and the 
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bo ag rg which would ensue from conviction, 
remain. And remembering that no case for the 
exercise of the power claimed has, during the nine 
years of this Government, ever before arisen, ani 
that it now arises at a time when no conviction upon 
it is practicable, it is perhaps not too much to say 
that the danger to public liberty would be less in 
leaving a person in office whose conduct in such office 
is unexceptionable—but who was discovered to have 
been formerly guilty of a heinous crime—until he 
could be convicted by the ordinary tribunals of jus- 
tice, or driven to resignation by the indignation of 
the people, than, by im mpeg J for him such offense, 
afford precedent and color to the majority to remove 
or expel for opinion’s sake where necessary to secure 
complete control of the body, or to be rid of an ob- 
noxious officer. 

About this exercise of power men will be apt to de- 
cide according to their general views of the powers a 
Lo ae should possess. According as they think 
with Mr. Adams, “ that the institution would be de- 
fective which should be impotent to discard from its 
bosom the contagion ef such a member until the 
sluggard steps of municipal justice could overtake his 
enormities,”’ or remembering that too many cases 
have occurred in which, as Judge Story says, 
“*whatever may have been the demerits of the ac- 
eused, his final overthrow has been the result of po- 
litical resentments and hatred far more than of any 
desire to Poet public justice,” may decide as 
they are disposed to think with Mr. Jefferson about 
the powers the Legislature should exercise. 

For myself, I am pet disposed to support the 
narrowest views of the powers of the Legislature, 
The real source of legislative corruption grows out 
of the power of private and specal legislation. 

So long as the Legislature can create private cor- 
ad ante with extraordinary privileges, grant valua- 

le franchises and monopolies, make great gifts of 
land, or bounty, or subsidy, jut 8o long will Repre- 
sentatives be sent here, or be exposed to improper 
influence after they come here, to secure these favors, 
In some of the States private and special legislation 
has been forbidden by the fundamental law. I wish 
it were so forbidden in Con , for then the in- 
ducement to corruption woul removed. ‘* Where 
the carcass is, there will the vultures be also.” 
And the dangers to the country in these regards will 
not, I fear, be prevented by the exercise of the pow- 
er of impeachment for previous offenses, 

Entertaining these views, I felt unwilling on the 
occasion of Whittemore’s reélection to the oe 
first Con to yote for his exclusion. And, in the 
ease of Patrick Woods, I declared in the House that 
Con ssessed no such omnipotent power as 
Parliament ; that its power to punish for a contempt 
was only the power necessary to preserve the b 
from indignity and interference; that the question 
in such cases was the right to and extent of the pun- 
ishing power which the House may exercise on the 
principle of self-preservation. 

That case was indeed not analogous to this, being 
the case of punishing for an assault on a member 
without the District; but it involved the same gen- 
eral considerations of the limits of the rightful exer- 
cise of the discretionary power given Congress. In 
that ease the action of the House did not conform to 
my views, and subsequent reflection as well as cer- 
tain authorities of which I have since learned have 
confirmed and strengthened them. One of these au- 
thorities arose from the action of the Legislative 
a of Nova Scotia, 

That tae was created by charter from the 

as our 


} spe, 3 is cre by charter from 
t A ate le. The 
the Legislature in 


arter gave no special power to 

r t of expulsion or commit- 

ment, while the provision in our Constitution has 
been considered not to confer any distinct power, but 
to limit an incidental and inherent power to the con- 
currence of two-thirds. That Legislature having 
punished one Kielly, he sued the Speaker of the 
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House, who bpenints the order of the House, which 
was sustained by the local courts, from which Kielly 
appealed to the ge Council of Great Britain. The 
case was heard by the council, and such precedents 
for the action of the Assembly, both in the action of 
Parliament, and other colonial assemblies, appeared 
that the council ordered the case to be reheard, and 
it was accordingly ed in 1848 before Lords 
Lyndhurst, Cottonham, Brougham, and Campbell 
each of whom had been or subsequently became Lor: 
a i eee of England, and before Vice-Chan- 
cellors Shadwell and Wigram, Chief-Justices Vaughn 
and Denman, Lord Abinger, then Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, Baron Parke, Mr. Justice Erskine, and 
Dr. Lushington. 

In view of the extraordinary standing and char- 
acter of these justices, I make this extract from their 
b seo-epestd opinion, as delivered by Chief Baron 

‘arke: ‘ 


The whole question, says the court, is then reduced to 
os whether by law the power is incident to every local 
i 


slature. 
he statute law on this ret silent, the com- 
mon law is to govern it; and what is the common law 
a ds upon principle and precedent. 
heir lordships see no reason to think that in the — 
ciple of the common lawany other powers are given them 
than spch asare to the exi of such a bod: 
and the peer execise oft the functions which it is intend- 
ed to execute, These powers are granted by the very act 
of its establishment. This is the principle which gov- 
erns all legal incidents, 
In conten this yitocele we feel no doubt that 
pepo assembly has the right of protecting itself Hg 
. To 


to 

A. t 
ents to the due course of its proceeding. 
the extent of every measure which it may be reall 
necessary to adopt to secure the free exercise of their 
pe ee eae functions na toe ag a in —— by the 
pF ciple of the common law. But the power of punish- 

g any one for past misconduct as a contempt of its au- 
thority, and adjudicating upon the fact of such contempt, 
and the measure of punishment as a judicial body, irre- 
sponsible to the party whatever the real facts may be, is 

a very different character, and by no means essentially 
necessary for the exercise of its functions by a local Le- 
gaerss whether representative or not. Ail these func- 

8 may be well rmed without this extraordinary 
power, and with the aid of the ordinary tribunals to in- 
Qertaste and punish contemptuous insults and interrup- 

ons. 

Tag oe cage certainly do not exist in corporate or 
jes assembled with authority to make by-laws 

vernment of parti r trades, or united num- 

bers of uals functions of a colonial Legisla- 

ture are of a higher cl ter, and it is ged in more 

important objects; but still there is no reason why it 

should possess the power in question, 

It is said, however, that this power belongs to the 
House of Commons in England ; and this, it is contend- 
ed, affords an anthority for holding that it belongs as a 
legal incident, by the common law, to an assembly with 
analogous functions. But the reason why.the House of 
Commons has this power is not because it is a represent- 
ative body with legislative functions, but by virtue of 
ancient usage and BSc ah pant In some, the very exer- 
cise of the power with the sanction of the tribunals, and 
the acquiescence of the public for a long period of time, 
may raise a pronnmption, that the power has been duly 
communicated by jaw. But in this case we have the 
simple question to decide, without usage, acquiescence, 
or statute authority, 


In conclusion, therefore, I do not feel so clearly 
justified in holding, either upon punciple, precedent, 
or authority, that Congress has the power toimpeach 
a civil officer such as the Vice-President for erime 
committed before induction into such office, as to 
make me willing to recommend an impeachment for 
such an offense at a time when the impeachment can- 
not possibly be tried. 

That the purchase from a man deeply interested 
in preventing legislation, and the molsing by an offi- 
cer so largely controlling legislation as a Vice-Presi- 
dent, of shares of a company like the Credit Mobi- 
lier, earning enormous profits by an imposition upon 
Congress, and continuing such profits only through 
the absence of wholesome legislation, such purchase 
having been made at a price far below the market 


for the 


value of the shares, and far below the retfirns - 
ised and received th , may well be an 
justifying impeachment, I do not doubt. 

Beyond that, since no action can be taken upon 
any im hment, it would be im: dy hag me 
any opinion as to the facts estab! by the - 
mony referred to the committee. Common justice 
toa man sont pearing os of the reach of possible 
bri pets forbids my here expressing an opin- 
ion about his guilt when I decline, for want of time 


offense was committed before 

and it is now too late to try him 
upon that impeachment. 
As toany guilt he must remain, as he is now, liable 
to the ordinary tribunals of the country and the judg- 
mentofthe people. Their conclusion will be founded 
upon their own views. Against their final judgment 
we shall be alike powerless to save or to condemn, 
But we can, by an impracticable soy tore ye ad- 
mitting of no possible trial, and w: can therefore 
add nothing to public condemnation or official puri- 
ty, assert a power and establish a precedent w. 
may come in time to be destructive of the rights of 
members, and thus us to the liberties of the 
people. CLARKSON N. POTTER. 


Mr. Goodrich: * As a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, not concurring in the 
oa I desire that I may be permitted to 
submit a brief statement of the reasons for my 
dissent, such asI have had time to prepare, 
Thad no opportunity to submit the remarks 
to the committee, for the reason that I had not 
time to prepare them before the committee 


adjourned.” 
To the Honorable House of Representatives : 

The undersigned member of the Committee on the 
Judiciary that has had in the evidence taken 
by the so-called Poland com in the Credit Mo- 
bilier inves’ 
whether any 
peachment, or demands further inv 
or with reference to any officer of the 
not a member of this 
the House of the 20th instant, and the report of which 
theta, by the i has 

nm so 


importance of the subject invol to express in this 
manner his “dissent raed a 


it advo- 
cates and adopts, 

First, and more especially, he desires to dissent 
most emphatically from the principle it asserts that 
an officer of the United States or a member of this 
House is not liable either to impeachment or expul- 
sion for any offense whatever, committed prior to the 
commencement of his term of office, di which 
the question of his or expulsion is 


for further inves' to im him for mis- 
statement and Sealine’ Solana ie: corruption, be States, 
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raised. Somh 2 oceine. sat, he eutidentiy peo 

tective to the officer, but is it so w 

to the more im interests of his constituency 

that be involved? And, under this Govern- 

ment, 3 to be borne in mind that offices are 

eens, powarily, not for the benefit of the office- 
ut for the benefit of the constituency rep- 


3 
Fs 


Md Shae) he future at least, may 
possible to occur) a person 
tion to this House oe te the Senate of the 
and should obtain 


lf 


the secret pledge o uence 
mote the success of whatever measures 


tion or corporations might desire, 


denied of prstin or expelling 
moment hes ould take his seat under his 


election, to bee out the 

part to the ment of the public 

withstanding the bribery in the case 

place before even his election to offices? Or, in 

case, suppose the secret pledge should be success- 

cits cbs shed Sg br loera tpn 
w 

should enter u his second term, agai oy 


and out the corru’ 
for the fret time the Pf 


or 
expulsion, the same as th the had been 
reseed eer; NORE his second term of 


office pon 
Upon this illustration, and without undertaking to 
enter into a discussion of the question (as he has no 
Bp Nene? to do), the und is to assert 
8 full conviction that any and every 
be made the ground either of impeachment or ex- 
pulsion, even though committed before the officer's 
term of office bomen, provided the offense be one cal- 
culated to be con! in its influence upon the 
member. The want of its for the exercise 


g 
ie 
SEgbegees 


Cy 


§ 


to say there are none ; on the con 
oon State in 
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RANDALL, Rt. Rev. Grorex Maxwett, 
D.D., Missionary Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocese of Colorado, having juris- 
diction also in Wyoming and New Mexico, 
born in Warren, R. L., in 1810; died in Den- 
ver, Col., September 28, 1873. He graduated 
from Brown University in 1835, and was for 
some years a Unitarian clergyman. Having 
connected himself with the Episcopal Church, 
he was called to the pastorate of the Church 
of the Ascension, in Fall River, and, subse- 


quently removing to Boston, became the rector 
of the Ohurch of the Messiah, where he re- 
mained for a period of twenty-one y ex- 
erting a wide influence over the affairs of the 
Church in that State. He was for some time 
editor of the Christian Witness, and 
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tract entitled “Why I am a Churchman” was 
widely circulated in the denomination. In 
1865 Dr. Randall was consecrated Missionary 
Bishop of Colorado, etc., and his devotion to 
the extensive field a him was ardent 
and enthusiastic, iat ing him to triumph over 
obstacles which to most men would have seemed 
insurmountable. In the organization of new 
churches at those points, w there was a 

rapid increase of population, he was usually in 
' advance of all other denominations, and his 
zeal and energy in the establishment of schools 
and collegiate institutions was such as to com- 
mand success. Jarvis Hall, at Denver, the 
first and so far the only collegiate institution 
in the Territory, which has received the grant 
of the university lands, was founded by him, 
and he was its or till his death. He 
had also established a boys’ school and a semi- 
nary for girls at other points in the Territory, 
and had done much for education in Wyoming 
and New Mexico. His death was undoubtedly 
hastened by his excessive labors. 

RATT , Ursano, an Italian statesman, 
born at Alessandria, Italy, June 29, 1808; died 
in Frosinone, a small town in the old States of 
the Church, June 5, 1873. He belonged to a 
family already distinguished both as jurists 
and political leaders. He was educated at the 
College of Alessandria, and, having chosen the 
legal profession, was admitted to the bar at 
Turin, where he practised with great success 
until 1838, when he removed to Casale, where 
a new Court of Appeals had been established, 
in which he distinguished himself by his great 
legal attainments and his eloquence. He took 
no part in politics until 1848, when, after the 
revolutiom and the constitution granted by 
Charles Albert, he was sent by the College of 
Alessandria as their representative in the 
Chamber of Deputies at Turin, where he took 
his place among the ultra-Liberals. After the 
battle of Custoza, Charles Albert hastily formed 
a ministry, of which Rattazzi was a member, 
but this ministry lasted only eight days. On 
its downfall he became an active member 
of the M.* oa: of which Gioberti was the 
chief, until the success of. his party, on the 15th 
of December, 1848, resulted in his selection as 
a member of the new ministry. This position 
he occupied until after the end of the armis- 
tice between Piedmont and Austria. The dis- 
astrous ¢ ment at Novara, in March, 1849, 
finished the national struggle that began the 
previous year; the treacherous French expedi- 
tion the Roman Republic, and the re- 
turn of the Pope, in 1850, were the concluding 
acts of the great revolution. 

With the abdication of Charles Albert, Sig- 
nor Rattazzi took his place in the Chamber as 
a Democrat among the opposition, In the 
course of time he became more conservative, 
ranking among the intelligent chiefs of the 
Left Centre, who demanded new reforms with 
moderation. He became successively Vice- 
President and President of the Chamber, and 
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shortly afterward he was made Minister of 
Justice in the cabinet of which Cavour, his 
former adversary, was the president in 1854, 
The reaction throughout Italy had been com- 
mee except in Piedmont, where the King 
ept faith with his subjects, and observed the 
constitutional forms conceded in 1848. The 
een aim of Rattazzi was to save for 
‘iedmont as much liberty as possible in the 
midst of the general ruin of liberal constitu- 
tions, and he enjoyed, in consequence, a rare 
distinction as a patriot at this time. He was 
the author of the laws which effected, in Pied- 
mont, the separation of Church and state. In 
1856 he proposed a law for the abolition of 
religious orders. He retired from the minis- 
try in 1858, and was succeeded by Cavour. 
Already in 1856 Cavour, in the Congress of 
Paris, had exposed the unavoidable danger of 
a continuance of Austrian and Papal rule, and 
strongly urged the withdrawal of French and 
Austrian troops from Italian soil. In the be- 
ginning of 1859, Victor Emmanuel proclaimed 
to the Sardinian Parliament his intention of 
actively engaging in the deliverance of Italy 
from Austria. Sardinia and France jointly 
prepared for war, which actually began in 
April of the same year. The late Emperor of 
France had reason to rejoice in the successes 
of Magenta and Solferino, They added to the 
stability of his Government by giving his sub- 
ects confidence in a fictitious prowess which 
it was so much to his interest to maintain, 
But it was not essential to the strength of the 
imperial dynasty to confer the boon of com- 
plete unity on Italy. Louis whe poe was re- 
msible for the abrupt and inconclusive 
eace of Villafranca in July, 1859, by which a 
confederation of Italian states was proposed, 
with the Papal protectorate. The whole of 
Italy energetically rejected the-scheme, and a 
few days after the treaty was signed Cavour 
was obliged to resign. He was succeeded by 
Rattazzi, The latter, however, only remained 
in office about six months, Knowing that the 
annexation of the duchies, whose sovereigns 
were in flight from the Lombard cup aien, 
could only be purchased with the loss of Savoy 
and Nice, he was unwilling to agree definitely 
to annexation. His authority was undermined 
by Cavour, and he fell. Cavour was recalled 
to the presidency of the cabinet. In March, 
1860, Victor Emmanuel assumed the title of 
King of Italy; the next day the duchies were 
incorporated with Sardinia, and six days later 
Savoy and Nice were ceded to France. 
Toward the end of 1861 Signor Rattazzi was 
sent on a mission to Paris. Having returned 
to Italy in March, 1862, he was made Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers, succeeding 
Signor Ricasoli, whose fall was brought about 
by the party of action. His accession to the 
ministry was expressive of the aspirations of 
the Italians for the ession of Rome and 
the desire to satisfy the conditions in favor of 
the Pope im by the French alliance, 
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From that time the policy of Rattazzi was of a 


character which cost him much of his popu- Ages, 


larity. He op the expedition of Gari- 
baldi toward Rome, which, in August, 1862, 
resulted in the disaster which overtook the 
volunteers at romonte. This course of the 
Government, which obtained no concession 
from France, turned the current of public 
opinion against him. At about the same time, 
he added to the suspicions with which he was 
regarded by marrying the somewhat noted 
Prineess Marie de Solms, daughter of the 
Princess Letitia Bonaparte, and granddaughter 
of Lucien Bonaparte. This led to the supposi- 
tion that a very close understanding subsisted 
between Rattazzi and the Government at Paris, 
and rendered him more unpopular with the 
Italians. He retired from office with all the 
ministers. He again returned to the head of 
affairs in 1867; but his ministry was only of 
short duration. Garibaldi undertook another 
expedition to Rome, and was defeated at Men- 
tona, Rattazzi pursuing the same course as in 
1862. Ratt was again obliged to resign, 
and, although he did not withdraw from poli- 
ties, he no longer exercised a controlling influ- 
ence on the policy of the Government. Under 
the Menabrea ininistry he became once more 
the leader of the opposition, and the most elo- 
quent exponent of its opinions. He continued 
in the opposition until his death, but the 
premier of the Italian ministry, Signor Lanza, 
was at his bedside, an anxious and tender 
friend, during his last hours, and a month 
later himself resigned his office. 
RAUMER, Frieprich Lupwie Grore von, 
J. U. D., an eminent German historian and 
rofessor in the University of Berlin, born at 
Srlitz, near Dessan, May 14, 1781; died in 
Berlin, June 14, 1878. He was the eldest son 
of the distinguished culturist Georg Fried- 
rich yon Raumer. He received his early edu- 
cation in the Joachimsthal Gymnasium at Ber- 
lin, and afterward pursued his studies in the Uni- 
versities of Halle and Gdttingen. In 1801 he 
became a Referendarius, the lowest rank in the 
ego eareer in Prussia; the following year 
e was promoted to the position of Assessor, 
and in 1809 he received the office of Counsel- 
lorin the ministry of Hardenberg. He attained 
the height of his ambition in 1811, when he 
was made professor at Breslau. He had already 
blished four volumes: “Six Dialogues on 
ar and Commerce,’ 1806; “The System of 
Taxation in England,” 1810; ‘The Orations 
of Aischines and Demosthenes on the Crown,” 
1811, and “201 Emendations to the Arabian 
and Tarkish Genealogical Tables,” 1811. The 
careful research and profound learning dis- 
played in the last two mgs a him a high 
reputation —ae scholars. Prof. von Raamer 
visited Venice in 1815; the two following 
years, with the support of the Government, he 
undertook a more extensive acy, Fh 
Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. Meantime 
he published: “Manual of Remarkable Pas- 
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sages from the Latin Historians of the Middle 
” 1813; and “Autumn Vo: to Ven- 
ice,” 1816. In 1819 he was called to the Berlin 
University as Professor of Political 

and History. The publication of his more im- 
portant works began in 1821 with his “ Les- 
sons from Ancient History,” which a 

in two volumes. Two years afterw be- 
gan the publication in six volumes of “ History 
of the Senate peas Oe ee 

rofundity of his us first appeared 8 

tter of these works. He therein ed 
the mature views of a statesman, and the lib- 
erality of a thorough and independent — 
There was a happy combination of the school 
and the world, and the results of his scientific 
investigation were clothed in concise language. 
In his long life he published many more yol- 
umes, among which need only be mentioned 
here: ‘‘ Letters from Paris and France in 1830,” 
2 vols., 1831; “ Letters from Paris for the Pres- 
ervation of Commentaries on the History of the 
XVIith and X VI[Ith Centuries,” 1831, 2 vols. ; 
“ History of Europe from the End of the XVth 
Century,” 10 vols, 1882-1858; “ d in 
1835-1841,” 8 vols., 1836-1842; ‘* Documents in 
the British Museum and the English Archives, 
throwing Light upon Modern Foy om 5 vols., 
1836-89; ‘Italy: Notices on the Knowledge 
of the Country,” 2 vols., 1840; “The United 
States of North America,” 2 vols, 1845; “Let= 
ters from Frankfort and Paris,” 2 vols., 1849; 
“On the Historical Development of the Ideas 
of Law, State, and eras 1826; ‘On the 
Municipal Administration in Prussia,” 1828; 
“Letters on Antiquities,” ‘ Miscellanies,” 3 
vols., 1852-54; “ Manual of Literary History,” 
4 vols., 186466; ete., etc. In 1849 he deliv- 
ered an address in honor of Friedrich IL, but 
-* was weed received that he as obliged 

resign his position as secretary and mem 
of the Academy of Sciences at Berlin. This 
occurrence led to a demonstration of the peo- 
ple of Berlin, who elected him to the Munici- 
= con and the rental te alien 1th 
vanced age preven! ce 
from any arduous labors. 

REFORMED OHUROH. I. Rerormep 
Onvron wy Amertoa.—The General Synod of 
this Church met at New Brunswick, N.J., June 
4th. The Rey. A. P. Van Gilsen, D. D., was 
p weyes esr or the ere yn ses- 
sion the synod as a ly ‘ormally 
in the exercises pine car the dedication 
of the James Snydam Hall of the theological 
seminary at New Brunswick, and with the 
unveiling of the statue of the late James Sny- 
dam, the founder of the hall. The corner-stone 
of the Gardner A, Sage Library was also laid 
in connection with this occasion. The library 
building is to be fire-proof, with a ty for 
100,000 volumes, and will be made the depos- 
itory of the arebives of the General Synod. 

Mr. Nicholas W. Vedder, of Utica, N4 ., had 
offered to the General Synod the sum of $100,- 
000 as the foundation of a lectureship, to be 
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known as the “ Vedder Lecture on Modern In- 
fidelity.” The design of the proposed form was 
defined to be to secure five lectures each year 
on ‘‘the Present As| of Modern Infidelity, 
its Cause and Cure.” As conditions, the donor 
required that the lecturer be elected by ballot 
by the General Synod each year for the ensu- 
ing year; that he be a member of the Reformed 
Church; that he deliver five lectures each 
year on the specified subject before the stu- 
dents of the college and logical seminary 
at New Brunswick; that he furnish a copy of 
the lecture to the president of the synod for 
ublication, and that they be published by the 
ard of Publication of the Church, or by 
some other formif the Board decline, and that 
a copy of the work be given each student. 
The synod accepted the gift with the condi- 
tions, after making such ta as should pro- 
tect it against being held responsible for such 
unforeseen in securing the delivery 
and publication of the lectures as it might be 
beyond its ie to prevent. The Rev. J. 8. 
Hartley, D. D., and Prof. Tayler Lewis, were 
elected as lecturers for the first two years, 
with the understanding that hereafter each 
synod should choose the lecturer for the year 
succeeding its ecclesiastical term. 

A committee on liturgy had been appoint- 
ed by the General Synod held two years before. 
They a hgiare that they had found two lead- 
ing sentiments in the Church: one demanding 
a fuller liturgy; the other asking that the 
forms already in use be shortened. Their op- 
posite views could not be harmonized into one 

lan. The committee therefore be na to 

close in brackets certain parts of the forms, 
to indicate those which might be used or 
omitted at the discretion of the reader. The 
most important changes which had been made 
in the service were in the forms for marriage 
and the form for burial. A new office had been 
added, for the admission of baptized children 
into the full communion of the Church; also, 
one for the la the corner-stone of a church. 

On the subject of the revised constitution, 
it was reported that twenty-two classes, or 
four more than were necessary to secure its 
adoption, had roved it. It was, neverthe- 
less, not declared finally —e on account of 
a supposed irregularity in the manner of sub- 
mitting it to the classes, but was resubmitted, 
with a single amendment. A committee was 


appointed to prepare a history of the several 
departments of Christian work in which the 
Reformed Church has been e to be used 


in connection with the anticipated celebration 
of the one-hundredth anniversary of Ameri- 
ean independence. : 

Corresponding delegates attended from the 
Northern and Southern General Assemblies 
of the Presbyterian Church, from the Indepen- 
dent (Presbyterian) Synod of Missouri, and 
from the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, and explained 
the action which the bodies they respectively 
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represented had taken in favor of instituting 
closer relations with the Reformed Church in 
America. The subject of the action which 
should be taken in response to the salutations 
of these bodies was referred to a special com- 
mittee. They made a report reviewing the 
relation in which the Reformed Church stood 
toward each of the corresponding bodies, and 
concluded that the choice of action lay be- 
tween two modes: either to appoint a sepa-. 
rate committee for each Church, or one large 
committee, which could be subdivided, as 
might be required. Feeling the importance 
of obtaining a report which should embrace 
the whole field, rather than several partial re- 
ports, each embodying only a limited line of 
thought, they proposed the following resoln- 
tion, which was unanimously adopted: 

Feesolved, That a committee of fifteen, composed 
of ministers and elders, be appointed to take into 
consideration the whole subject of union, federal or 
organic, and confer with the committees appointed 
by the several Assemblies (North and South), and 
the Reformed (German) Church, and report at the 
next General Synod. 


The committee was afterward increased to 
the number of twenty. The capital of the 
Widows’ and Disabled Ministers’ Fund was re- 
ported to be $35,612. One thousand and nine- 
ty-six dollars had been added during the year. 
Two disabled ministers, one orphan, and seven- 
teen widows, had been helped. Mr. James 
Snydam had bequeathed $30,000 to this fund. 
The Board of Education was reported in debt 
to the amount of $750. Two additional - 
scholarships—the Mary Le Compte scholarship 
of $3,000, and the James Peters scholarship of 
$3,500—had been received. The receipts of 
the Board of Publication from churches and 
individuals were reported to have been $10,- 
858.82, and $4,787.15 of this amount had been 
added to the Permanent Fund, making the 
working capital of that fund $20,000. The re- 
ceipts were $853.82 more than those of the 
previous year. Fifty-six students were report- 
ed as under the care of the Board of Education. 
Six pupils had entered the ministry in 1872, 
and ten in 1878. The debt of the board was 
now $6,000. The Committee on Domestic 
Missions reported that the board had been re- 
lieved of a debt of $22,000, and had a balance 
in the treasury of $728.44. Eighty-four minis- 
ters had ministered to as many churches. Six 
hundred and nine persons had made profession 
of faith in these churches. Four new churches 
had been organized, ‘and eight churches, for- 
merly helped by the board, had become self- 
sustaining. The Church Building Fund was 
represented as being in debt $6,791.65. » 

The Committee on Foreign Missions report- 
ed that they had during the year paid off a 
debt of $33,500. They estimated that $59,000 
would be required for the expenses of the en- 
suing year. The following table exhibits in 
detail the condition of the several missions 
under the care of this board: 
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India. | Japan.| Total, 
8 4 13 
OA 53 62 
7 5 16 
9 7 19 
2 ss 7 
26 2 37 
4 an 4 
25 25 
21 a 29 
2 oe R 
22 as 22 
2 a 2 
of be 94 
40 4 52 
~ 100 924 
me ee 7 
17 1 25 
738 | & 1,298 
6 | 6 142 
ons +} 2, 8,246 | 100 5,346 
Diepenotrien wie beds. 1 Dune 3 
Patients treated in 1872.) 5,000 | 12.000 | .. 17,000 


The Church in Japan is not denominational, 
but is one in which all the evangelical mis- 
sions in that country have a common interest. 
The board have under their care nearly ten 
thousand Indians, at the Gila River Reserve, 
the Colorado agency, the Camp Verde and 
White Mountain Reserves, They had not, at 
the time of making their re m able to 
send them a teacher or missionary. They 
recommended that two missionaries should be 
sent, as soon as possible, to support whom 
would require an annual outlay of $4,000. 

The following are the statistics of the Re- 
formed Church, as published in connection 
ster em proceedings of the General Synod 
‘or 1878: 


CLASSES. Churches,| Ministers.) Communi: 

17 1s | 2. 
17 10 es 

4 i6 1,447 
hy a 1,880 
il 8 1,508 

i | it | Tae 
i | is | xa0 
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is | 33 | S800 
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New York, ‘South. q 8 1,287 
Ora: 25 23 8,277 
19 21 2.424 
a ta 
| ie 

18 

14 2,018 

uM | 1si0 

2 | ost 
u 1,583 
17 1,860 
sor | 67,193 
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The number of candidates for the 
the Ohireh, 41,244; number of baptiamns of 
e 41,244; number 
adults, 745; of infants, 4,177 ; number of eate- 
chumens’ classes an Sunday-schools, 542; 
number of scholars in the same, 66,508. The 
amount of contributions for religious and be- 
nevolent was $276,839.32; for con- 


purposes 
ey pre purposes, $1,057,430.30. 


RMED OCuuRCcH IN THE UyITED 
Srates.—The following is a sum » by dis- 
trict 5 of the statisties of the 

Church in the United States, for 1873 : 


ters. 
182 
120 
Be: 190 


eee ee eee tenes 


8 o the 


/ 595 | 1,829 | 182,195 


Number of baptisms, 12,465; of confirma- 
tions, 7,497; of communicants, 110,551; of 
Sunday-schools, 1,044; of Sunday-school schol- 
ars, 64,588; amount of benevolent contribu- 
tions, $91,427.19. : 

The Board of Missions which was appease 
by the General Synod of 1872 met at Harris- 
burg, Pa., in ADs 1878. After adopting a 
constitution, an ing provision for ob- 

ining an act of incorporation, it passed the 
following resolutions ; 


snivjesk; Thee in the opinion of this board, Japan 


most promising field for missi 
effort on our vb we, theratine, ins' t the 
Executive Committee to obtain the i 


6,183 


ete e eee n anne 


ation ne- 


The Reformed Church in the United States 
has no missionaries in the foreign field under 
its immediate control. It has, however, been 
wyianaont issi Min Syria, Forcentg 

y a foreign missionary a. Fo A 
the contributions of the Church for 
missions were appropriated to his 
More recently, however, they have mainly ap- 
sen to the German E Missionary’ 

ety of New York, which has two mission- 
aries in India, both of whom are ministers in 
connection with the synod of the Reformed 
foe fac sere Sanaa been a 

in connection with t utteesgurh 
sion, in India. Their last report states that 
fifty-six persons had been added to the Church 
by b m. Their parochial school at the 
station contained ear Boy a pupils (nineteen 
boys and nine girls). They had besides a train- 
ing-school with eleven young men, four village 
schools with about sixty-two pupils, and a 
sewing school. The corner-stone of a new 
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church, which was to cost 8,000 rupees, had 
been laid. 

The Society for the Relief of Disabled Minis- 
ters and their Widows (connected with the 
Eastern Synod, or Synod of the United States) 
had, at the time of making its last report, an 
invested fund of $11,870. Two disabled 
ministers and eight widows of deceased minis- 
ters were receiving a yearly appropriation of 
fifty dollars each. o 

e following are the literary and theological 
institutions of this Church: Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio; Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa. ; Mercersburg College, 
Mercersburg, Pa.; Catawba College, Newton, 
N. ©.; Clarion Collegiate Institute, Reiners- 
burg, Pa.; Palatinate College, Myerstown, 
Pa.; Arsinus College, Collegeville, Pa. ; Juni- 
ata Collegiate Institute, Martinsburg, Pa.; Cal- 
vin Institute, Cleveland, Ohio. Blairstown 
Academy, Blairstown, Iowa; Eastern Theo- 
logical Semi , Lancaster, Pa.; Western 
Theological Seminary, Tiffin, Ohio; Shelby 
College, Shelbyville, Ill.; Allentown Female 
College, Allentown, P.; Mission-House, How- 
ard’s Grove, Wis. ; St. John’s Select School, 
Petersville, Md. The Orphan Home at Ko- 
melsdorf, Pa., has ee orphans under 
its care, and the one at Butler, Pa., has forty- 
five orphans. Eleven English and five Ger- 
man periodicals are published in the interests 
of the denomination. 

III. Rerormep Cuvron or France.—A meet- 
ing of the Synod of the Reformed Church of 
France, d as the second session of 
the First Synod was held in the Church du 
Saint-Esprit, Paris, beginning November 20th. 
At the opening a letter was presented, signed 
by the rationalistic members, declining to take 
part in the proceedings unless the majorit; 
would declare that the Confession of F 
adopted at the previous session was obligatory 
only upon its authors and adherents, and that it 
could neither directly nor indirectly be forced 
upon any of the members, present or future, 
pastors or laymen of the Church. It was 
signed by Pastor Viguié, of Nimes, president of 
the meeting of the “ Liberal” members of the 
synod. A written reply was sent, to the effect 

at while always ready to adopt in the course 
of its proceedings such ameliorations as were 
proved to be necessary, the synod could not 
forsake the principles it had proclaimed, and 
which it regarded as of the essence of the faith 
of the Reformed Church; that it had taken, 
and was resolved to take, nodecision contrary 
to the liberty of the churches, or the inde- 
pendence of any man’s conscience; but that it 
maintained, according to its former votes, its 
declaration of faith, The number of ration- 
alistic members who withdrew was forty-two. 
Sixty-two members were left to transact the 
business of the synod. Three propositions 
were discussed and adopted: 1. That permis- 
sion should be asked, without delay, from the 
Government to publish the Declaration of 
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Faith of June 28, 1872; 2. That permission 
should be asked to promulgate the decision of 
July 6, 1872, according to which all candidates 
for the sacred ministry are required, before 
their ordination, to declare that they adhere 
to the faith of the Church, such as it is stated 
by the General Synod. 38. That all that refers 
to the periodicity and powers of the General 
Synod shall be submitted to the approval of 
the Government. It was decided that the 
General Synod should meet every year; that 
it should have power to settle all conflicts 
which may arise between the ecclesiastical 
bodies, and enact general rules relative to 
worship, discipline, doctrinal teaching, organ- 
ization, and church administration. The mem- 
bers of the General Synod are to be appointed 
by the district synods, The question as tothe 
religious qualifications that should be required 
of electors was discussed, and the decision of 
the previous meeting of the synod confirmed, 
except that the limit of age was changed from 
twenty-five years to thirty. 

After the adjournment of the synod, a de- 
cree was issued by the French Government 
commanding the presidents of the consistories ~ 
to order an election for members of the various 
church courts, to be held in April, 1874, so 
that time might be given to correct the voting 
lists, according to the rule prescribed by the 
synod. The French Government confirmed 

e synod’s declaration of faith early in 1874. 

A petition was presented to the synod from 
dom bers of the Church at Bolbec, asking it to 
interfere in behalf of the establishment of 
religious liberty in the army. The special 
object sought was the relief of Protestant 

diers from the obligation to take part in 
Roman Oatholic processions and bow to the 
Host. A resolution was adopted in response, 
expressing the sympathy of the synod with 
the petitioners, and charging the permanent 
commission ‘to take steps with the Govern- 
ment for obtaining religious liberty in the 
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The events which led to the withdrawal of 
Assistant-Bishop Oummins, of the Diocese 
of Kentucky, from the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, have been narrated in the article 
“Protestant Episcopat Cuurcu.” The fol- 
lowing is the full text of the letter in which he 
announced his resignation of the office of As- 
sistant Bishop of Kentucky, and his withdraw- 
al from the Church : 


New Yorx, Wovember 10, 1873. 
To the Right Reverend gene Bosworth Smith 
D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the Diocese of Kentucky. 
Rr. Rey. anp pEaR Bisnor: Under a solemn 
sense of duty,and in the fear of God, I have to tell 
ou that I am about to retire from the work in which 
have been engaged for the last seven years in the 
Diocese of Kentucky, and thus to sever the relations 
which have existed so happily and harmoniously be- 
tween us during that time. 
It is due to you, and to my many deer friends in 
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the Diocese of Kentucky and elsewhere, that Ishould 
state clearly the canses which have led me to this 
determination : 

1, First, then, you well know how heavy has been 
the trial of having to exercise my office in certain 
churches in the Diocese of Kentucky where the ser- 
vices are conducted so as to 5 and to teach 
the people doctrines subversive of the ‘truth as it 
is in Jesus,” and as it was maintained and defended 
by the reformers of the sixteenth oer 

On each occasion that I have been called upon to 
officiate in those churches I have been most 
impressed by the conviction that I was sanctioning 
ond. indorsing by my Maer ye ane official ve Lal 
dangerous errors 8 lized by the services custom- 

in ne churches bears 

can no longer, by my participation in such ser- 
vices, be “a Sortahier Y other men’s sins,” and 
must clear my own soul of all complicity in such 


errors. 

2. I have lost all hope that this 5: 
now prevailing so extensively in the Church of Eng- 
land, and in the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
country, can be or will be eradicated by any action 
of the authorities of the Church Legislature or Execu- 
tive. The ony rae rem in ay ju ent, is the 
judicious yet thorough revision of t yer Book, 
eliminating from it all that gives countenance, di- 
rectly or ly, to the whole system of sacerdo- 
talism and ritualism: a revision the model of, 
that recommended by the commission appointed in 
England under royal authority in 1689, and whose 
work was ind the great names of Burnet, 
Patrick, Tillotson, and Stillingfleet, and others of the 
Chureh of England—a blessed work, which failed, 
alas! to receive the approval of Convocation, but 
was taken up afterward by the fathers of the Protest- 
ant peeerest Church in the United States, and em- 
bodied in the Prayer Book of 1785, which they set 
forth and recommended for use in this country. 

1 rae to return to that Prayer Book, sanctioned 
by William White, and to tread in the steps of that 
saintly man, as he acted from 1785 to 1789. 

3.. One other reason for my t action remains 
tobegiven. Onthe last day of the late conference of 
Evangelical Alliance, 1 participated in the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, by invitation, in the Rev. 
John Hall's church, in the city of New York, and 


m of error 


united with Dr, ual, Dr. Wm, Arnot, of Edinburgh, 
and Prof. Dorner, of Berlin, in that precious feast. 
It was a p on of the real unity of 


manifestati 
“the ble: company of al people” whom 
‘thi bl + pe f all faithfal le”? 


er in one communion and 4 


ry ahi in the mystical body of his Son Jesus 
t. 

The results of that participation have been such as 
to prove to my mind that such a step cannot be taken 
by one poner ing the position I now hold without 
sadly distur: oe the and harmony of “ this 
Chureh,” and. withou' iapueng my influence for 
good over a large portion of the same Church, very 
many of whom are within our own diocese, 

As I cannot surrender the right and privilege thus 
to meet my fellow-Christians of other churches 
around the table of our dear Lord, I must take 
place where I can do so without alienating those 
my own household of faith. 

therefore leave the communion in which I have 
labored in the sacred ministry for over ewonty-sigys 
years, and transfer my work and office to an 
sphere of labor. I have an earnest h and confi- 
dence that a basis for the union of all ovanedhesl 
Christendom ean be found in a communion which 
shall retain or restore a primitive episcopacy and a 
pure Scriptural iieangy th a fidelity to the dosteine 
of Justification by Faith only, Articulue stantis vol 
ew aan a posksicn ovand enan ~ we 
in Europe are tending, and whi 
has already taken a definite form in the Church of 
Jesus,” in Mexico, 
To this blessed work devote the remaining years 


- would be for the purpose of o 
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life, content, if I can only see the dawn o' 
eer ie La 


Iam, dear bishop, 
Faithfully yours in Christ, 
GEORGE DAVID CUMMINS, 


On the 15th of November Bishop Cummins 

privately a call for a meeting to be 

held on the 2d of December, at Association 
Hall, in the city of New York, for the 


of 
that 


purpose 
of organi an E 9 ye Church on the ba- 
iy sis of the eer Bae of 1785, known as 


“Bishop White’s Prayer Book.” It was es- 
pecially stated in the call that the meeting 
hot 
of the expediency 
A considerable number of 
ters, formerly connected wi 
Episcopak Church, met at the appointed time 
and place, Among those who were es 

named in the published reports as ge 
were the ae yg apnea tet 
Chicago; the Rev. Mason Gallagher, ew 
Jersey; the Rev. Marshall B. Smith, of New 
Jersey; the Rev. Mr. Bourne, of New York;. 
Messrs, John 8. i ama L. Dawes, Freder- 
ick A. Pell, Audley Brown, Frederick Wri 
Albert Orane, of Illinois; Colonel B. A: “ 
of New Jersey. The meeting was opened by 
Bishop Cummins reading the circular letter in 
response to which it was held. This letter set 
forth the chief points which distinguish the 
Prayer Book of 1785 from the one in use in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the fol- 
lowing words: 


no sanction of the errors of Baptis ration 

poy eee ae rod erty sue Bloo: of Christ 
ments 0! and of 

tu beni Communion, a sacrifice 


The following resolution of organization and 

tion of principles having been referred 
to a committee and reported back, were 
adopted: 


Resolved, That we, whose names are a ded to 
the: call for this meeting as presented Pe the pre- 
siding eer, do here and now, in humble reliance 
upon Almighty God. Ongatise ourselves into a 

urch, to be known by the style and title of “The 

rmed Episcopal Church,” in evans with 
the following Declaration of Principles, and with 
the Right Rev. George David Cummins, D. D., as 
our presiding bishop. 
DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 

I. The Reformed Episcopal Church, holding the 
faith once delivered 86 the'esinis, feline ies belt 
in the <! Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments as the word of God, and the sole rule of faith 
and practice; in the commonly called the 
Apostles’ Creed; in the divine institution of the 
sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and in 
the doctrines of grace substantially as. they are set 
forth in the Thirty-nine Articles of religion. 

Il, This Church recognizes and adheres to Epis- 
copacy, not as of divine right, but as a very ancient 
and desirable form of church polity, 

Ill. This Church, retaining a L' tangy which will 
not be imperative or repressive of freedom in prayer, 
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the Book of Common Prayer as it was re- 
To) and recommended for use by the 
General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureh, a. p. 1785, reserving full liberty to alter, 
enlarge, dge and amend the same as may seem 
most conducive to the edification of the peop’ 


TO- 
vided that the substance of the faith be kept culire. 
IV. This Church condemns and rejects the fol- 


lowing: erroneous and strange doctrines, as contrary 
to God’s Word: 

1. That the Church of Christ exists only in ono 
order or form of ecclesiastical polity. 

2. That Christian ministers are priests in another 
sense than that in which all believersare a ‘royal 


P 

8. That the Lord’s Table is an altar on which an 
oblation of the Body and Blood of Christ is offered 
anew to the Father. 

4, That the presence of Christ in the Lord’s Sup- 
pela pence Reseselemnss brow and wine. 

That regeneration is inseparably connected 

with baptism. 4 


The president then declared the Church 
formally o under the style and title 
ormed Episcopal Church.” It was 
determined that the general meeting of the 
Church should be called the “* General Council 
of the Reformed Episcopal Church,” and that 
it should be the representative of the entire 
Church, to be incorporated under that name, 
and under that name to hold and dispose of 
fea el ee The General Council is to be 
held on the second Wednesday of May of each 
year. A standing committee of five ministers 
and five laymen, and a committee of finance of 
three laymen were appointed, and a layman 
‘was appointed treasurer. 

It was also resolved : 


That the presiding bishop, with such other bish- 
ops as may be ordained or received prior to the 
first aunual Council, together with the Standing 
Committee and Secretary, and the Committee on 


ecutive Committee, with 
stitution and a 


other ents as to them may seem advisable 
to be teed ¥ ; 


that Senpell ecdiaenen 


that such alteration shall have no re 


The presiding bishops and the standing 
committee together were authorized to prepare 
forms for the ordination of ministers and any 
other officers reqnired before the next General 
Council. The following provisional rules were 
adopted : 

1, Ministers, in good standing in other churches, 
shall be received in this Church on letters of dis- 
mission, without reordination, they sustaining a 
satisfactory examination on suc pos as may here- 
after be determined, and subscribing to the doctrine, 
discipline, and worship of this Church. 

2. All ordinations of bishops and other ministers 
in this Church shall be performed by one or more 
oa with the laying on of hands of the presby- 
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8. Communicants in good standing in other evan- 
gelical Churches shall be received on presentation of 
a letter of dismissal or other satisfactory evidence, 


The Rey. Charles Edward Cheney, of Chi- 
cago, was elected an additional bishop, to be 
styled ‘‘ Missionary Bishop of the Northwest.” 
During the meeting Bishop Cummins delivered 
an address ope the history of the Prayer 
Book of 1785, and setting forth with some 
pone the points of difference between 
it and the Book of Common Prayer. 

The Rev. Charles Edward Cheney having, 
after due consideration of the subject decided 
to accept the episcopal office, was ordained 
bishop at Christ Church, Chicago, December 
14th,  Aochie sme Bishop Cummins, assisted 
by the Rey. Messrs. Marshall B. Smith, Anson 
Gallagher, B. B. Leacock, W. V. Feltwell, and 
Charles H. Tucker. 

The organization of congregations and 
churches in connection with the Reformed 
Episcopal Church was purposely delayed, in 
order to give time for the preparation and pub- 
lication of an edition of the Prayer Book of 
1785; consequently, the Church made but lit- 
tle visible growth during the few days of the 
year that remained after the organization was 
effected. Bishop Cummins, however, stated 
privately that he had letters from twenty-five 
or thirty clergymen in addition to those who 
were t at the meeting of organization, 
who desired to come into the communion of 
this Church so soon as congregations could be 
found for them. He also said that he had re- 
ceived letters from Baptist, Methodist, and Pres- 
byterian clergymen, who desired to join the 
movement. vest Episcopal ministers with- 
drew ftom the Protestant Episcopal Ohurch 
before the close of the year, to join the Re- 
formed organization, and a church was formed 
in Peoria, Ill., during December. 

The Executive Committee, appointed by the 
General Council of December 2d, subsequently 
adopted the following Constitution for the Re- 
formed Episco al Church, to be in force until 
a meeting of the General Council in May, 
1874: { 

Anrrore I. There shall be a General Council of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church, on the second Wednes- 
day in May, in each ; and in such place as shall 
be determined by the council; and in case there 
should be an epidemic disease, or any other food 
cause to render it necessary to alter the place fixed 
on for any such ear ae the council, the bishop 
presiding shall have it in his power to appoint another 
convenient place (as near as ax be to the place so 
fixed on) for the holding of su: council ; and spe- 
cial meetings ey ho called at other times in the 
manner hereafter to be provided for; and six minis- 
ters and six lay members shall be present before they 
Ca a can alee 

im sha ’ 
po in all buses of the council freedom of debate 
eee iY the General Council shall consist of all 
the bishops and peeks rs of the Church, with lay 
representatives who shall. be communicants and 
members of the congregation they may represent. 
The lay representation shall consist of one deputy for 
each fifty communicants in each congregation now 
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in union with, or hereafter admitted to union with 
this Church: Provided, That each ae 
8 


entitled to a seat and a vote in the Council 
until otherwise ordered. 

In all questions, when required by five members, 
the vote shall be by orders; and in such case the 
concurrence of both orders shall be necessary to con- 
stitute a vote of the Council. 

Anr. IIL. The bishops of this Church shall not sit 
as a separate House, nor exercise a veto-power, but 
shall be members ez-oficio of the General Council, 
and, when a vote is taken by orders, they shall vote 
with the presbytors, 

The President of the General Council shall be 
chosen by ballot from among the bishops, to serve 
for one year; and during his term of office he shall 
be the presiding bishop of this Church: Provided, 
That such annual election shall not preclude the elec- 
tion of the same bishop to that office. 

Arr. IV. The bishops of this Church shall be 
chosen or received agreeably to such rules as shall 
be fixed by the General Council; and their jurisdic- 
tion, powers, and duties, shall be such as the Gen- 
eral Council may hereafter define; and any bishop 
of this Church may ordain, confirm, or perform any 
other actof the episcopal office, at the request of any 
bishop, or any Church destitute of a bishop. 

Anzr. V. Any congregation not now represented, 
may at any time hereafter be admitted to union with 
this Church, and be entitled to representation, in 
accordance with Article II., on ing to this Con- 
stitution and to the doctrine, discipline, and wor- 
ship of this Church. Weegee tee 

or more adjoining congregations in union 

this Church, with six or a Apeegeieen of this 
Church, may associate themselves into a synod (tak- 
ing its name from a town or city), under the juris- 
diction of a bishop of this Church. Each synod 
shall be composed of all the ministers of this Church 
within its limits, and such number of lay deputies 
from each congregation as the synod may CH 
and each synod shall have power to frame a consti- 
tution and canons for its own government, not con- 
flicting with the constitution and canons of the Gen- 
eral Council. 

Arr. VI. The mode of zing Mabie and other 
ministers shall be provided by the General Council. 
The court for that purpose shall be com: of 
bishops and presbyteries; and the Genera 
shall be a court for final appeal. The sentence, in 
oy —, shall be pronounced by a bishop of this 

Shure! 

Anr, VIL. No person shall be ordained to the Holy 
Ministry, or be received as an ordained minister from 
another Church, until he shall have been examined 
by a bishop and by two presbyters, and shall have 
exhibited such testimonials and other requisites as 
the canons of this Church may direct. Nor shall 
any person be so ordained, or received, until he shall 
have subscribed the following declaration ; 


T do belleve the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments to be the Word of God, and to contain all 
things necessary to salvation; and I do solemnly e: 
to conform to the doctrine, discipline, and worship of 
the Reformed Episcopal 
tinue 4 minister thereof. 


The ccclesiastical of eee! bag of: this 
Church, whether episcopal or erwise ordained, 
shall be maintained aaa fan mental principle of the 
Reformed ee al Church, 

Aer. VIIL A Book of Common Prayer, Adminis- 
tration of the Sacraments, and other Rites and Cer- 
emonies of this Church, Articles of Religion, and 
Forms for Receiving, Ordaining, and Consecrating 
Bishops and other Ministers, when established by 


» #0 long as T con- 
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this or a future General Council, shall be used in this 
Church, at such times, and with such liberty, as the 
canon on this subject shall provide; but no canon 


shall make its use imperative on all nor 


forbid the use of extem or other at suit- 
able times. No alterations or addi be 
made in this Book of Common Prayer, or other Of- 
fices of this Church, or the of jon, un- 
less the same shall be pe tenes in one Ge Coun- 
cil, and adopted at dial subsequent General rere 
Provided, such alterations or additions may, | 
unanimous consent, be made by any General Council. 
Arr, IX, No church deco: ornaments, vest- 


ments, or ceremonies, calculated to teach, either di- 
rectly or symbolically, that the Christian 


see ~ a sacerdotal character, or that the 8 
upper is a sacrifice, shall ever be allowed in the 
worship of this Church; nor shall any communion- 
table be constructed in the form of an altar. 

Art. X. This Constitution shall be unalterable, 


unless the proposed al 
ted to van Genel Council, and final. 
General C 


to in the ensuing y 
‘thee puch alterations may be made at any 
Council by unanimous consent. 
Grorce Davin D. D., the founder 
and Pea ig bishop of the Reformed Episco- 
al Church, was born in the State of Delaware, 
ecember 11, 1822. He was educated at 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., and graduated 
from that institution in 1841. He entered 
upon the study of theology with Robert Emo- 
ry, a Methodist minister, and spent two years 
as a preacher on trial in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, He afterward sent the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, and was ordained a 
deacon in that Church by Bishop Lee, of Del- 
aware, in October, 1845, and a priest by the 
same bishop, in July, 1847. He was succes- 
sively appo ted to the ba es parishes : 
Ohrist Church, Norfolk, Va., James’s 
Church, Richmond, Va., Trinity Church, Wash- 
+ bape D. C., St. Peter’s Church, Baltimore, 
Md., and Trinity Church, Chicago, Il. While 
in charge of the last-named parish, he was 
elected Assistant-Bishop of Kentucky, and 
was consecrated to that office in Ohirist Church, 
Louisville, November, 1866. He officiated in 
the capacity of Assistant ae satisfac- 
tion to the Church and acceptably to the peo- 
ple of the diocese, until the events occurred 
which led to his withdrawal from the Church. 
Bishop Cummins is particularly distinguished 
as a preacher of polished diction and persua- 
sive power. + 
ODE ISLAND, After asession of eleven 
weeks, the General Assembly, sitting in Provi- 
dence, adjourned. The legislation of the ses- 
sion was of local importance, and more notice- 
able for the measures that were not passed. 
The question of selecting a site for the new 
State-House, which had ecple no little time 
of the session, was not decided. The pro 
osition to take the West Burying-Ground, 
Providence, as a suitable site, after having been 
assed unanimously in the Senate, failed in the 
ouse by one vote. The bill to make public 
libraries a part of the public-school system of 
the State, was defeated in the Senate; and the 
proposition to apply to railway uses the 
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$100,000 forfeit of the Boston, Hartford & 
Erie Railroad failed, because the House did 
not act upon the Senate’s resolution. The 
State Board of Valuation was continued an- 
other year, to complete its work, and there was 
voted a State tax of twenty cents on the hun- 
dred dollars of ratable property, according to 
the valuation of 1872. 

The General Assembly completed its May 
session at Newport, on the 30th of May, and 
- adjourned to meet in Providence, on the third 
Tuesday of January, 1874. 

The ocratic State Convention assembled 
in Providence on the 18th of March, and nom- 
inated Charles R. Cutler, of Warren, for Gov- 
ernor; Samuel H. brig of Providence, for 
Lieutenant-Governor; William J. Miller, of 
Bristol, for Secretary of State; George N. 


Bliss, of East Providence, for Attorney-General ; 
and William P. Congdon, of Newport, for Gen- 
eral Treasurer. Benjamin G. Chace subse- 


quently became the candidate for Governor, 
and Charles E. Gorham for Secretary of State. 
The following declaration of principles was 
adopted: 


That this convention condemns and 
denounces the action of the majority of the Senators 


and Re tatives of the Forty-second Congress 
in passing the measure increasing the salaries of 
members of C and _ others as a national dis- 


honor, and a d ful robbery of the public funds. 
Resolved, That the recent developments in Con- 
gress, and the action of Congress thereon, in refer- 
ence to the Credit Mobilier plot demonstrated to the 
people of this nation the real high sense of purity, 
atives oF Whe party in power st Waahiagson, Gad cata 
ves of the n er at n, 8 

for the h docuundiation of all honest citizens, 
hat we sympathize with the situation 
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Forty-second Congress as a national dishonor and a 


cagenestal robbery of the public funds. 
ed, That we ve Lee to the constituents of 


those members who assisted in the consummation of 
this great wrong to spare the country the mortifica- 
tion of seeing those individuals oceupying seats in 
Congress after their present term of office expires, 


On the 19th of March a Prohibitory State 
Convention was held in Providence, and was 
attended by 155 delegates, representing 24 
towns. The convention nominated for Gov- 
ernor, Henry Howard; for Lieutenant-Goy- 
ernor, Latimer W. Ballou; for Seeretary of 
State, Joshua M. Addeman; for Attorney- 
General, Willard Sayles; and for General 
Treasurer, Henry Goff. The following reso- 
lutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the ballot-box being the means 
through which a citizen is permitted to effect the 
government under which he lives, he is bound to use 
it for an See of his opinion on a political 
ea as the indiscriminate sale of intoxicating 


ve js 
Resolved, That the system of licensing the sale of 
Lye rity of the State, and pypesed to 


on ; that it does not, in rea Ny, spay 
mn su 


jection, notwithstanding a large sum of money may 
paid by each license ; that it does discriminate in 
favor of wealthy dealers in liquors, and tends to 


trict of Columbia; also, for a National Commission 
of Inquiry coneerning the li uor-traffic, and the re- 
sults of restrictive and prohibitory legislation for 


of the of the State of Louisiana, and dep) 
the rule and reign of terror ina and 
“ Ku-klux,” and we hereby 


sustained by the Fi 
reaffirm the time-honored principle of the Demo- 
cratic , that a majority of the loyal people of 

ve the authority to exercise the inalien- 
t guaranteed to them by the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Resolved, That the naturalized citizens of the United 
States ought to have the same civil and political 
“on as native-born citizen; and that the con- 
stitution of the State of Rhode Island, requiring as 
it does the naturalized citizen to own real estate as a 

ualification for the exercise of the right of suffrage. 
FA an invidious distinction and entirely unjust, and 
should be so amended as to give equal rights to all, 

The Republican Convention had assembled 
a few days previously and nominated the fol- 
lowing ticket: for Governor, Henry Howard, 
of Coventry ; for Lieutenant-Governor, Charles 
©. Van Zandt, of Newport; for Secretary of 
State, Joshua M. Addeman, of Providence ; for 
Attorney-General, Willard Sayles, of Provi- 
dence; for General Treasurer, Samuel Clark, 
of Lincoln. 

The following resolutions were made part 
of the proceedings of the convention: 

Resolved, That this convention commends the ac- 
tion of the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from this State in opposing the measure to ase 
the salaries of members of Congress and others, and 
thereby denounces the passage of this bill by the 
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the suppr of intemperance. 


The election, held on the 2d of April, re- 
sulted in the snecess of the Republican ticket. 
Henry Howard, who was the candidate of the 
Republican party and had also been indorsed 
by the Prohibitory Convention, received a ma- 
jority of 5,870 in a total vote of 13,442; 3,786 
votes were east for Mr. Chace, the Democratic 
nominee: The political complexion of the 
State Legislature chosen is as follows: 


PARTIES. Senate. | House, |Join? Ballet. 
Republicans..........-..++++- 28 55 83 
Democrats.,.....00++.-e+-seee 8 17 25 

Republican majority..... 20 38 58 


The bonded debt of the State, April 30, 
1873, was as follows: - 


Bonds ofduly 1, 
Bonds of August 1, 


The General Treasurer has purchased during 
the year State bonds to the amount of $75,000, 
reducing the State debt to $2,563,500. 

The receipts from the usual sources of reve- 
nue from April 80, 1873, to November 380, 
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1873, were $191,358, making with the balance 
of $161,760 in the Tee the former date, 
a total of $353,118. The disbursements during 
the same period were $323,020, leaving a bal- 
ance of $30,097 in the Treasury November 30, 
1873. 

The total valuation of the several cities and 
towns, as reported by the State Board of Valu- 
ation, is $328,530,559, including $243,658, 190 
real and $84,872,369 personal estate. 

The amount appropriated by the towns in 
1873 for school purposes, in addition to the 
amount expended for buildings, was $304,685, 
which represents an increase during ten years 
of $205,569, while there has been a slight de- 
crease within that period of the average at- 
tendance of pupils. The increase in the length 
of the school year to thirty-six weeks, the in- 
crease in teachers’ salaries, the improvements 
made in school-houses and furnishings, are 
among the reasons for this increase in school 
expenditures in ten years; while the existence 
of a large number of private and evening 
schools has done much to draw from the at- 
tendance upon the public day-schools. 

A large portion of Governor Howard’s mes- 
sage to the Legislature of 1874 is devoted. to 
the subject of institutions for ie The 
opinion seems to be general that the laws 
governing these institutions need immediate 
reforming. It has been suggested that a max- 
imum rate of interest on deposits should be 
established by law ; that receiving largeamounts 
from corporations and others should be dis- 
couraged by eae the amount which any 
bank may receive from one depositor; and 
that the practice, prevalent among some banks, 
of sending fands to remote States in order to 
obtain a high rate of interest, should be’ pro- 
hibited. It is the opinion of Governor How- 
ard that “ the provisions of the law in regard to 
State supervision are wholly inadequate. In- 
asmuch as the appointment of a special com- 
mittee to examine the condition of a bank, of 
itself tends to discredit and injure such institu- 
tion, it follows that examinations are not likely 
to take place until there has been some marked 
violation of law or glaring mismanagement. 
In practice, therefore, the law is remedial only, 
when it should be preventive as well. A 
commission of annual appointment, the duties 
of which should be to make occasional visits 
of inspection to all savings and State banks, 
would be mach more likely to discover vicious 
and imprudent management,” 

There are now thirty-seven savings institu- 
tions in the State. Notwithstanding the finan- 
cial troubles of the latter part of the year, the 
deposits in the savings-banks of the State in- 
creased during the year more than $4,000,000, 
the aggregate at the end of the year being 
$46,617,183. The undivided profits amount to 
$1,780,430 more. The number of depositors 
reached 93,124, an increase during the year 
of 4,460; the average amount due each was 
$500.59, an increase of $20. It is claimed to 


RIANZARES, DUQUE DE. 
be the largest ave shown 
States. The avehaak mabe of di 


b of the 
has been 
it PA cent, per annum, 
fforts have been made by the Commission- 

ers of Fisheries to reéstablish within the bor- 
ders of the State this important source of 
wealth. Shad and salmon have been placed 
in the Blackstone, Pawtuxet, and Pawcatuck 
rivers, and the commissioners hope to make 
an arrangement with the F.04 authorities of 
Massachusetts, whereby Warren River can also 
be used for this purpose. Black bass have been 
placed in the ponds of nine to and the 
commissioners assert the fullest dence in 
their ability to stock the waters of the State 
successfully with this valuable fish. The fish- 
way at Pawtuxet has been completed, and is 
likely to answer the purpose for which it is 
intended. ; 
RIANZARES, Fernanvo Mvfoz, Duque de, 

a Spanish soldier sprung from the lowest ranks, 
the favorite, the husband, and subsequently 
king-consort of Maria Christina, ex- ms 


Dowager of S Meee at meg (Ou 
in Spain, 1810; near Havre, Sep 
semabek 15, 1873. He was the son of a N id 


tobacconist, a private in the King’s ee and 
his sister a laundry-maid in Tia when in 
1830 he attracted the attention of Queen Chris- 
tina, She had married the previous year, as 
his fourth wife, Ferdinand VIL., he being forty- 
five and she but twenty-three. She was gay, 
unprincipled, and selfish. The young guards- 


man, Mufioz, as one of the escort of the 
Queen from Buen Retiro to Madrid, icked 
up her embroidered handkerchief and pre- 


sented it to her with true Spanish grace. He 
was handsome and had a fine address, and con- 
siderable vivacity of manner, and these quali- 
ties attracted the Queen, who held a conyersa- 
tion of several hours with him that day, took 
him at once into her favor, lavished on him 
wealth*and honors and a court position, and 
in 1838, three months after the death of Fer- 
dinand VII., was privately married to him. 
This marriage caused great scandal. After a 
stormy regency of eight years, Queen Christina 
was in 1840 driven from Spain, but three years 
later she returned in triumph, and in October, 
1844, was married in public to Mufioz, to whom 
she accorded the title of Duque de Rianzares. 
The Queen continued in power even after her 
daughter Isabella had attained her majority 
and ascended the throne, but was finally com- 
pelled to leave the country in 1854, and never 
afterward regained the ascendency she had 

reviously exercised. The duke took little part 
n politics, and was content with the honor of 
being the Queen’s husband. It was i tea 
in 1846 to give him a Spanish-American king- 
dom, but he evinced little desire for the doubt- 
ful honor. He was created a grandee of Spain 
of the first class, and a Knight of the Golden 
Fleece. In 1847, at the time of the Spanish 
marriages, King Lonis Philippe of France gave 
him the grand-cross of the Lagi of Honor, 
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and the French title of Due de Montmorat. 
He had resided several years in France, and 
his wife, the ex-Queen, survives him. 

RIGDON, Srwney, one of the founders of 
Mormonism, born in St. Clair township, Alle- 
ghany County, Pa., February 19, 1793; died 
in Pittsburg, Pa., January, 1878. As a boy 
Rigdon seems to have been shrewd, artful, and 
designing. He had obtained a fair English 
education, and had learned the printing busi- 
ness, and was working at his trade in an office 
in Pittsburg, in 1812-18, when a somewhat 
erratic genius, a preacher, by the name of 
Solomon Spaulding, brought to the office, a 
ern eH of what he termed an historical 
novel. He gave it the title of “The Manu- 
Pim Found; or, The Book of Mormon.” The 
book was crude and worthless as a fictio: 
but it took the fancy of Rigdon, and he copi 
it. It was eventually returned to the author, 
who soon afterward died. After remaining 
three or four years longer in the printing-of- 
fice, Rigdon withdrew, and commenced preach- 
ing, at first ingen evangelical doctrines, 
but before long he gathered a congregation of 
his own, to whom he broached some of the cru- 
dities of this “‘ Book of Mormon.” In or about 
1829 he became acquainted with Joseph Smith, 
Jr., the Mormon prophet, and formed an asso- 
ciation with him, furnishing him with Spauld- 
ing’s manuscript, pe of which Smith pub- 
lished, asserting that they were translated from 
some en plates which he had found. Rig- 
don transferred to him as many of his fol- 
lowers as he could. From that time Smith and 
Rigdon worked er, and were ers in 
all their ente: even to their practice of 

lygamy. Smith removed to Kirtland, 

hio, Rigdon went with him, was his most 
efficient preacher, and cashier of the bank 
of which Smith was president, The Missouri 
enterprise, which came to such a tragic end- 
ing, was mainly conducted by Rigdor, who 
denounced the anti-Mormons with great sever- 
ity and bitterness. When the Mormons es- 
tablished themselves at Nauvoo, Ill., Rigdon 
was one of the presidents of the Church, He 
had been twice tarred and feathered, and sey- 
eral times imprisoned, for his alleged conspira- 
cies and misdemeanors. When Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith were shot at Carthage, June 27, 
1844, Rigdon, who was then at. liberty, as- 
pired to the leadership of the sect, but the 
“twelve apostles ” preferred Brigham Young, 
and chose him, Rigdon refused to submit to 
his authority, and for his contumacy was de- 
clared to be “cut off from the communion of 
the faithfal and delivered to the devil to be 
buffeted in the flesh for a thousand years,’ Thus 
east out, he sank into obscurity, and for the 
lifetime of a generation had gone out of the 
memories of men, till his singular history was 
recalled by his death. 
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1873 witnessed increased complications in the 
relations of the Roman Catholic Church with 


Trish College led to 
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the governments in various countries, ial- 
ly Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Turkey, Mexi- 
co, and Brazil. Pope Pius [X. remained in the 
Vatican at Rome, supported by voluntary of- 
ferings of his adherents throughout the world, 
declining to accept the profiered stipend of 
the Italian Government, He was not molested 
in his appointments of archbishops and bishops 
to Italian sees, steps being taken to avoid any 
collision; but he could not prevent the seizure 
of many convents and religious houses at 
Rome, including even those of the generals of 
orders, having branches or missions in various 
Christian and pagan lands. In all cases the 
Italian Government seized not only the build- 
ings under pretext of their being necessary 
for national use, but also took possession of 
the libraries and archives, thus in the case of 
the heads of orders effectually crippling the 
operations of those branches of the Church 
throughout the world. 

Under instruetions from the Cardinal-Vicar 
a protest was made by each community before 
Merjin e force: ‘“‘The undersigned, Superior 
of the Religious House * * * having been sum- 
moned by the Junta liquidating ecclesiastical 
property at Rome to present in a-special form, 
within a delay of three months, a tabular state- 
ment of a credits, and debts, belong- 
ing to the House, replies that he (or she) 
cannot spontaneously furnish it. But since in 
case of refusal, heavy penalties are threatened, 
he transmits, in order to avoid graver evils, 
the tabular statement uired, and at the 
same time protests and declares that he takes 
no part in the act of spoliation, and yields only 
to violence.” 

Under the decree of January 16th, seventeen 
convents were seized on the 26th. A prot 
made June 2d by generals and P haa ee i) 
religious orders, produced no effect. A decree 
of June 19th doomed them all, and from that 
to the close of the year the work of suppres- 
sion was carried on without any indulgence, 
The property belonging to the churches, even 
of St. Peter’s, St. John Lateran, the especial 
churches of the Pope, and necessary ‘to their 
maintenance, was seized and sold at auction, 
The seizure of the property belonging to the 
e interposition of the 
British Government. 

This course of the Italian Government drew 
from Pope Pius IX. the following allocution, 
delivered to the cardinals of the Holy Roman 
Church, in the hall of the Vatican, on July 
25, 1873. 

VENERABLE BreTuren: What we foretold when 
we addressed you at the close of the past year—to 
wit, that we might have to speak again of vexations 
of the Chureh daily increasing; the work of iniqui- 
ty, then propoed, having now been consummated, 
our office calls us to declare, in whose ears seems to 
sound that voice of one eaying + Ory 

So soon as we learned that an enactment was to be 
osed to that Legislative Assembly which, in this 
propitious city as well as in the rest of Italy, was to 
pt gone religious houses, and to put ecclesias- 

ical property to be sold; denouncing impious 
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crime, we proscribed any and every project of an 
enactment ie such kind. We Aeclaivd null every 
acquisition of property thus robbed; and we repeat- 
ed the censures that were incurred, facto, by the 
authors, and by the promoters, of enactments of 
such sort. 

Not only by the Church has this enactment been 
branded as antagonistic to divine and ecclesiastical 
law; but by the lights of public legal science, as 
subversive of all natural and human justice; and so, 
of its own nature, void and null, But we see it ac- 
cepted to-day, by the votes of the Legislative As- 
sembly and of the Senate ; and, finally, sactioned by 
royal authority. 

@ judge it best, Venerable Brethren, to refrain 
from repeating all that we have so often ly set 
forth, hoping to deter these wicked rulers from their 
in regard to the sacrilege, the malice, the 
the most grave injuries of this enactment. 
But we are forced oy the duty of vindicating the 
rights of the Church, by the solicitude of warning 
the careless, and by very charity for the guilty, to 
raise our voice and to declare to all those who have 
not hesitated to Propose, or to approve, or to sanc- 
tion this aforesaid most iniquitous enactment; and 
to all commissioners, promoters, counselers, ad- 
herents, executors, or purchasers of ecclesiastical 

perty, that whatever they have done, or may do, 

is to no valuable account, but void, and null. And 
not only so, but that they are, in the act of any par- 
ticipation whatever, each and all of them, stricken 
with the oe it excommunication, and with yet other 
ecclesiastical pains and penalties, according to the 
Canons, Apostolical Constitutions, and De- 

crees inflicted by General Councils, and especially 
by the Council of Trent; and that they have fallen 
into the most terrible vengeance of and are 

ing in plain peril of eternal damnation. 


and more, while wrongs are heaped on wrongs tow- 
ard ns and sacred, while here and abroad 
the tors of the Church seem to be concerting 


instance, pe 
lection of him who is to sit as 
the Vicar of Christ in this chair of Peter, what is 
left to us except that we should, with all earnest- 


ness, take re’ in Him who is rich in mercy, and 
pre eat is servants in the time of their 
uble 


And, verily, the power of Divine Providence is 
shown clearly in the perfect union of all the bishops 
with this , See, in their noble steadfastness 
against wicked enactments, and the usurpation of 
sacred rights; in the unbounded devotion of the 
whole Catholic houschold to this centre of unity ; 
that bok dey | Cg with which faith and charit: 
are bursting forth, everywhere, in works worthy o 
the best days of the Church. 

Let “, then, strive to make ready the desired 
season of mercy. Let us all together, throughout 
the world, try to do a pious violence to our God, 
Let all prelates rouse their ake riests to this. 
Let all parish priests stir up the people of their sev- 
eral flocks. Let us, all and together, prostrate, and 
bowed down before our altars, ery out: Come, O 


Lord, coma! D. not! § Th loosen the 
burdéns Diy fost? Bolol our" tion! It is 


out our prayers before Thy face, but for the mult 
of Thy tender pT 2 Stir Trg power, 
come ; abe baboon h Aire be saved / 

And although we may be conscious of our un- 
worthiness, let us not fear to draw nigh, confidently, 
to the Throne of Grace. Let us seek that throne by 
the intercession of all who now surround it. Es’ 
cially, let us seek it through the holy apostles; let 
us sock it through the most chaste Spouse of the 
Mother of God (Rt. Joseph); let us seek it, above 


ifications for ourselves that we 
3 
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Immacu whose interces- 


through the Virgin 
ace wit! her Bon have the relation, in a eertain 
bs hy ai ie tla, Ot wa wali 
ut, as a preparati 
I eA ved our conscience from dead works, F 


i ‘or 
W inom thoes that are jut the Lord ate hie ey 
and it is to their prayers his ears are Li a 
2 taoas Pals, ve grant’ by our speatcDel Mamaee 
and more we our a 
ity, to all the faithfal who will have duly confessed 
and communed, and will have prayed for the neces- 
sities of the Church, in these matters, a Plenary 
d to be once gained, on whatever da 
in each diocese, shall have appointed ; 
_ ce may be applied for the souls of 


Therefore, Venerable Breth though countless 
and very heavy storms of pecsentiana and troubles 
rage, let us not lose courage on that account. For 


we are trusting in Him who never suffers those that 


hope in Him to be confounded. For it is pte aes 
ise of God which cannot be forgotten: “ J will de- 
liver him, because he has hoped in me!” 

The suppression of the Roman University, 
and of the chair of Theology in the various 
Italian universities, was also effected, so that 
the higher education of secular and a 
clergy was rendered ulmost impossible in Italy. 

The affairs of the Church in Switzerland 
early in the year assumed a serious aspect. 
On the occasion of issuing a decree in regard 
to p ing to the canonization of Blessed 
Benedict of Labre, and Blessed Andrea da 
Burgio, Pius IX., January 16th, nominated 
Mgr. Mermillod Vicar-Apostle of Geneva, 
thus relieving him from even nominal depend- 
ence on the Bishop of Lausanne, without mak- 
ing him Bishop of Geneva. The Government 
of Geneva, in a circular, declared his nomina- 
tion an attempt against the authority of the 
state, and ordered him to leave Swiss te 5 
if he attempted to act. He was accordingly 
arrested at Geneva on the 17th of February, 
and, in spite of his protest the uncon- 
stitutionality of the act, forcibly conveyed be- 
yond the frontiers into France. He soon re- 
pei TA on tie Scorn ose from the 

ope, and, on the of March, sent a protest 
to the council discussing the whole question. 
It was returned to him by M. Nantier, Presi- 


in dent of the Council of State of Geneva, but 


was again sent by the bishop, who pope as 
a Swiss yrionagr Box his right to have it laid 
fore the counc' 

A law was then passed, March 28d, followed 
by another of August 26, which established an 
entirely new system for the Oatholic Church, 
making new divisions of parishes, requiring 
the clergy to be elected by Catholics, whose 
names appences on the cantonal list of electors, 
and forbidding any priest to Mcp pes any act 
as such until approved by the Government. 
These laws were not allowed to remain a dead 
letter, two priests having been arrested at the 
altar on the 29th of March, When the elec- 
tion for parish priests came off, the Catholics 
in communion with the Pope could not vote 
withont forfeiting their membership, and ab- 
stained. Those who shared the views of the 
Old Catholics voted, M. Loyson (Father Hya- 
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cinthe) and two other foreign priests were 
elected, and installed by Government in the 
Catholic churches, the regular congregations 
being compelled to seek other edifices for the 
purpose of divine worship, so long as their 
priests were left to them. Mer. Agnozzi, Pa- 
pal chargé @affaires, wrote to the Federal 
Council, protesting against the transfer of St. 
Germain’s Church to the Old Catholics, but 
this finally led only to the rupture of all rela- 
tions between the Swiss Government and the 
Po On his side, Bishop Mermillod, on the 
13th of October, excommunicated M. Loyson 
and the other elected priests, and warned the 
Catholics st acknowledging them. 

Five of the cantons, forming the diocese of 
Basle, Soleure, Berne, Aargen, and Zurich, 
passed laws similar to those of Geneva. On 
the 29th of January, the delegates of Basle 
declared Bishop Lachat, who refused to sub- 
mit to these a deposed from the episco- 
pacy, and orde the cathedral chapter to 

to the election of an administrator, 
which they refused to do. The bishop was 
then arrested aud exiled, April 16th. The 
laws were enforced rigorously, and sixty-nine 
priests in Jura were arrested and taken from 
tbeir congregations, which were thus left with- 
out pastors. Besides letters of encouragement 
to the bishops individually, Pius TX., on the 
10th of March, addressed a brief to the Vicar- 
General and priests of the Canton of Geneva, 
and one on April 7th to the priests of Jura. 

The amendments to the Prussian constitu- 
tional charter, which were intended to affect 
the Catholic Church in that kingdom, were not 
passed without a protest. The following is 
inserted as giving the Catholic view of the 
subject: ° 


Mert at ress Meek Ca Pees 
of t. ia, to 8 
Mini sented by the Ara , in the 
the desire of all the remaining Bish- 
, on the 80th of January, 1873: 
A few days back, the King’s ministers laid before 
the Parliament the dratts of certain laws which trench 
most deeply upon the whole internal mode of exist- 
ence of the Catholic Church, and on her rights; and 
the Parliament has been requested to give its consent 
4s soon as possible to these projected laws. 
Apart from the fact that, ep | to all natural 
laws and positive jurisprudence, and by immemorial 
the relations in German countries between 
so) tate and the Church en only be wens se ally 
and to good purpose by mutual unders 
Derwoen both independent of this, the Prussian 
bishops had at least a right to expect that some occa- 
sion would be afforded them of expressing them- 
selves on the subject of such important projects of 
laws affecting the Catholic Church, and of making 
known Catholic principles on the subject. They 
would then have been in a position to accept certain 
individnal dispositions of the projected laws without 
abreach of their duty. With to other onled 
of the projected Jaws, an agreement might have been 
entered into with the Holy See. But now that these 
Jaws, although they affect the whole internal life of 
the Church, have been introduced by the King’s 
Government, without any reference to the ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities, and in virtue of the omnipotence 
which is claimed by the State; without, too, any pre- 
vious understanding and negotiation with the es- 
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tablished ecclesiastical or, ; nothing is left to the 
bishops save to enter their formal solemn pro- 


test against all those dispositions of the said laws 
which trench upon the natural and fairly-acquired 
rights of the Catholic Church, and which attack the 
rights of conscience and of religion belonging to all 
Catholics. 

We permit ourselves to add the following observa- 
tions touching certain points, but as, in the inevita- 
ble dispatch which we are constrained to use, these 
remarks by no means exhaust the subject, we reserve 
to ourselves the right of giving further explanation 
on points of law, and on the grounds of what we say. 

ecording to the Catholic doctrine, which we 
Catholics hold and believe unconditionally as true, 
because resting on Divine Revelation, and which we 
are as certainly justified in believing, as we are in 
——. that our freedom of conscience cannot be 
touched; 

According to the nature of things, to natural law, 
and the laws of reason, according to the historical 
and justly-won rights of the Catholic Church in Ger- 
many, and of the Catholic portions of the monarchy, 
w are not unconditionally incorporated with the 
kingdom of Prussia, but whose rights to the practice, 
as in former days, of their religion, and the uphold- 
ing by the State of their Church were guaranteed to 
them by the solemn promise of the monarch, by 
right of the agreements made between the Holy See 
and the Prussian Crown, or the respective sovereigns 
of Germany and of the Bulls founded on the same: 

Finally, in virtue and by right of the dispositions 
of the Prussian Constitutional Charter, teeing 
this right to the Catholic Church as to the other 

t Christian confessions, the Catholic Church in 
russia professes the inalienable and unassailable 
right to subsist in the complete entirety of her doc- 
trine and code of morals, of her constitution and dis- 
cipline, and to order and administer her affairs by 
means of her lawful organs. 

But the very first and most essential right of every 
Catholic bishop and of erry individual Catholic is 
this: to be a member of that same one Catholic 
Church, whose supreme Head is the Pope; and, 
therefore, to be and to remain in the unity of the 
faith, and in unhindered living union and communi- 
cation with the Pope, who according to Catholic doc- 
trine is, by Divine sppasiensn the foundation and 
the supreme pastor of the whole Catholic Church, 
and all parts of the same, 

The second and no less essential right of every 
Catholic episcopal see, and of every individual Cath- 
olic is, to be goyerned and guided in all religious and 
ecclesiastical matters by none other than their law- 
fully appointed ecclesiastical superiors, the bishops, 
in subordination to the Pope; seeing that the same 
are, according to our Catholic faith, established by 
God for the paras of governing their spiritual sub- 

ects accor ing to the Mod a of Christ, and the 
aws of the Catholic Church. In uecording with 
these a bishop has principally a threefold duty tow- 
ard his diocese, which duty has been laid ae! 
him by God, and which corresponds to the right— 
also given to him by God—of fulfilling this duty 
freely and without restraint or hinderance: 

1. The duty and the right to proclaim the doctrine 
and moral code of the Catholic Church, to preserve 
the same intact, and to administer the Church’s 
means of grace. 

2. The duty and the xight to choose, to educate 
to send forth, and to induct into the ecclesiastical 
offices, in accordance with the laws of the Church, 
the priests and inferior servants of the Church, who 
support him in his apostolic office, and act as his 
helpers and representatives, 

8. To the bishop belongs the right and the duty of 
admonishing ecclesiastics to fulfill the obligations 
of their regpective offices, and of exhorting the faith- 
ful to accomplish their duties as Christians, and, 
should they pbarinesey refuse to obey the teaching 
of the Church, her doctrine and her laws, it becomes 
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further the bishop’s duty and right to exclude the 
offenders from communion with the Church, and, if 
they are ecclesiastics, to deprive them of their spir- 
itual office, and forbid them to exercise any of the 
functions of a priest. . 
These three duties are inextricably bound up to- 
ther, so that neither can exist without the other. 
‘he bishop cannot preserve intact the body of Cath- 
olie doctrine in faith and morals, he cannot right] 
and worthily and administer the means 0: 
appointed by Christ, and dispense the same to 
the faithful, if he cannot educate, superintend, send 
forth, and place according to their merits and ci- 
ties, the clergy who watch over the purity of the 
faith, and administer the means of to the peo- 
ple, as his representatives and by virtue of his com- 
mission. And he cannot do his duty in any of the 
above-mentioned points—least of all can he preserve 
the Catholic faith from falsification, and the constitu- 
tion of the Church from destruction—if he has not 
power of removing heretical or schismatic eccle- 
siastics, such as have in other ways proved unworthy 
of their office, and if he cannot exclude persistent 
deniers of the Church's articles of belief, and A 
nents or enemies of the constitution and laws of the 
Church, from her communion. The Peron, laws 
attack and annihilate al] these essential rights of the 
Catholic Church, and of her bishops; rights without 
which the bishops will find it impossible to fulfill 
their most vital duties. And the projected laws at- 
tack and annihilate these in many respects.” 


The laws were, however, passed and pub- 
lished May 15th. By them the whole status 
of the Catholic Church was changed. The 
action of the Pope was abolished by the part 
forbidding any foreign jurisdiction, and by the 
establishment of a government court of appeal, 
before which all ecclesiastical matters were to 
be brought for final decision ; ecclesiastical sem- 
* inaries were bet under state control as to 

rofessors and study ; candidates for the priest- 
ood were required to study at the state uni- 
versities, and none were to be ordained by the 
bishops unless the candidates passed a state 
examination; and no bishop was to appoint 
any priest to a church withont consent of Goy- 
ernment. On the 26th of May the Archbishops 
of Cologne and Posen, with eleven bishops, and 
the Vicar-General of Culm, addressed to the 
Minister of State for Ecclesiastical Affairs, a 
declaration that it was absolutely impossible 
for them to codperate in the execution of those 
laws. Prosecutions were at once commenced, 
and numbers of priests arrested, fined, and im- 
risoned for violations of the Falk laws. Arch- 
ishop Ledochowski, of Posen, refusing to ap- 
pear before a criminal court for appointing a 
astor, was fined; and under various succeed- 
ng fines all his property seized. He was then 
imprisoned at Ostromo. A brief of the Pope, 
dated November 8d, encouraged him to con- 
stanoy. Similar prosecutions were begun against 
the Archbishop of Cologne and the Bishop of 
Breslau. Other prosecutions were begun against 
those who condemned or excommunicated the 
Old Catholics. The Catholic chaplains in the 
army were also abolished, and the whole body 
of adherents to that faith were in a state of 
great excitement, which continued into the fol- 
lowing year. Out of this state of things grew 
the following correspondence : 
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; Vatican, ms dg 7, 1873. 

Your Masesrr: The measures which have been 
adopted by your rm post He Government for some 
time past all aim more and more at the destruction 
of Catholicism. When I seriously ponder over the 
causes which may have led to these very hard meas- 
ures I confess that 1 am unable to discover any rea- 
sons for such acourse. On the other hand, I am in- 
formed that your esty does not countenance the 
proceed! of your Government, and does not ap- 
prove the hness of the measures ado 


might suttici ‘ou cannot = 
prove that which is now occurring—if, I say, your Ma 
Jesty does not approve of your Government continu- 
ing in the path it has chosen of further extending its 
igorous measures against the religion of Jesus Chri 
whereby the latter is most injuriously affected— 
your Majesty then not become convinced that these 
measures have no other effect than that of undermin- 
ing your Majesty’s own throne? I speak with frank- 
ness, for my banner is truth. I speak in order to 
fulfill one o} my duties, which consists in telling the 
truth to all, even to those who are not Catholics ; for 
every one who has been baptized belongs in some 
way or other, which to define more precisely would 
oboe out of place, belongs, I say, to the Pope. I 
cherish the conviction that your Majesty will receive 
ny observations with your usual goodness, and will 
adopt the measures necessary in the present case. 
While offering to your most gracious Majesty the 
thay Ha Se lnibla peas dUajeony sod innate ke tae 
t 
and the psa bond a meroy. * - PIO, 

His Majesty the Emperor replied in a letter 
to be found in the article “‘ Germany.” 

A second letter of the Pope to the Emperor 
was not published by the latter, and has not 
been made public at Rome. 

In Mexico the Catholic Church was also at- 
tacked by legislation. Congress on the 25th 
of September passed a decree declaring Church 
and State independent of each other; making 
marriage a civil contract under the exclusive 
competency of the state, and with such validity 
as it confers, No religions institution was to 
be allowed to acquire funded property, oaths 
were abolished, and an argumentative section 
prohibited religious orders. Protests followed 
this enactment, and even risings in some parts 
of Mexico,’ but the Government put down all 
opposition. The Feasts of All Saints’ and All 
Souls’ day were also replaced by the Feast of 
Labor and Industry. 

Tn Brazil tronbles arose from another matter. 
The rules of the Roman Catholic Church for- 
bid its members to enter secret societies. The 

rinciple is well established, and several popes 

ave by name condemned the Freemasons 
and other similar bodies. A member of those 
societies forfeits rights as a Oatholic. In Bra- 
zil, however, there were religious confraterni- 
ties or guilds, among which were members, 
who also belonged to Masonic lodges. An at- 
tempt of the bishops to enforce Catholic dis- 
cipline led to a series of struggles. The lodges, 
first in an ingenious address, endeavored to win 
the favor of the bishops, and failing, began pros- 
ecutions against them for refusing to permit 
masses to be said for deceased members of the 
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confraternities who were Masons. <A brief of 
Pius IX., issued May 29th, bore directly on this 
question, renewing the decision of former sove- 
reign Pontiffs. 


Pius IX., Pore.—Zo our Venerable Brother Vital- 
Mary, Bishop of Olinda. 


Venerable Brother, Health, and A lie Bene- 


ion: Our grief has been on ing, Ven- 
erable Brother, the exposition Rhine have made to 
us, of that pest of Freemasonry, it is so preva- 


This pe is old, and it has been diligently warred 
against by the Church, and pointed out, but in vain 
to the people and governments that it threatened 
with destruction. early as the year 1738, Clem- 
ent XIL, in his Eneyclical Letter Jn eminenti, pub- 
lished the 28th of April of that year, complained in 

hese worda : 


t . 

“ We have learned that there are dail spread 
themselves afar, with renewed vigor, certatn pind 
ties, vulgarly called Freemasons, in which men of all 
religions of all sects, affecting an appearance of 
natural integrity, bind themselves Logsront by a 
tged thatthe greatest Pa impenetrable ;”” ig a 
v e Vigilance was necessary 
o that this sort of men, like robbers, break not 
into the house, or like foxes destroy the vine;’’ he 
ested Chay’ peaeriodt Sat Cree Oak ee 
names 0 ev. 
one of the faithful to ‘avoid these societies alte. 
gether, under pain of excommunication by the act it- 
self, ipso facto, and without any other declaration,” 
an excommunication which the Roman Pontiff alone 
can absolve, except in articulo mortis. Benedict 

+; his suceessor, inserted and developed this 
constitution in his neyclical Letter Provideas of 
March 18, 1751, 4 Mtoe he confirmed the decrees 
and ties set forth by his ‘ 

ll, this criminal secret society continues to 
apace, dividing itself into different sects, distin- 
guished by a variety of names, but which remains 
united in communion of sentiments and of wicked- 
become propagated far and wide. 
acquired great strength, has emerged 

the darkness in which it concealed itself, 
and proved to all sensible men how justly it had 
been condemned by the sentinels on the watch- 
towers of Israel. I laimed itself to the eyes of 
all t its eatechisms; its constitutions, the pub- 
lic acts of its lodges published by the press, and still 
more clearly by its public machinations, and by the 
facts that _its design is to abolish the Catholic re- 
ligion, and to accomplish this, to the Roman 
See, the centre of unity, to overthrow all legitimate 
human authority, to establish man in a complete 
Ewe without laws, and disencumered even by 
ties of blood, and dependent only on his appetites. 

The satanic spirit of the sect manifested itself 
Particularly at the close of the last century, in the 
violent revolutions of France, which shook the whole 
world, and proved that a total dissolution of human 
society would follow, if the powers of this criminal 
sect were not overcome. Accordingly, Pius VII, 
of holy memory, in his Encyclical Letter Meclesiam, 
published September 13, 1821, did not content him- 
self by once more placing before the eyes of the 
world the , malice, and dangers of such so- 
cieties ; but again reiterated still more forcibly the 
condemnations and spiritual punishments threat- 
ened by his lecessors against those who are 
members of these societies. All this has again been 

ed, as well by Leo XIL., of venerable memory 
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in his A ic Letter, Quo graviora, of March 13. 
1826, as by ourselves in our Eneyelical Letter Qué 


pluribus, of November 9, 1846. 


Consequently, after these commands so often re- 
peated by the Church and accompanied by such 
august ap eeipetone after the exposition of the. 
works of these impious societies, which have so 
manifestly revealed their true aim; after the pertur- 
bations, the calamities, the innumerable butcheries, 
which they have occasioned everywhere, and which 
they have not been ashamed to insolently boast of, 
no excuse can be made for those who permit their 
names to be inscribed upon their rolls, 

Yet, considering that these criminal sects reveal 
their mysteries only to those who, by their impiety, 
appear worthy to receive them, exacting for this pur- 
pose from their members a solemn oath by which 
they swear never to reveal at my time, nor under 
any circumstances, to men not belonging to the so- 
ciety, any thing that relates to this society, and to 
co! cate no information to the inferior es 
that is reserved to the superior grades ; considering 
that under every circumstance they conceal them- 
selves under the veil of benevolence and mutual as- 
sistance, and that the imprudent and inexperienced ' 
are easily deluded by these appearances of feigned 
honesty — we t that merey be extended to 
those prodigal children, whose loss, Venerable Son, 
you deplore, if only attracted by this gentleness, they 
abandon their evil ways, and return to the Church, 
pcr ed Mother, from whom they have estranged them- 
selves, 


Remembering that we are the Vicar of Him who 
came not to call the just, but the sinner, we believe 
it our duty to follow the footsteps of our predeces- 


sor, Leo XII., and accordingly suspend for the space 
of one whole year after the contents of this Letter 
shall have been made known, the carrying into effect 
of the censures incurred by those who have enrolled 
themselves in these societies; and we concede that 
they may be absolved from these censures by any 
confessor approved by the Ordinaries of the place 
where they reside, 

And if this course of clemency can neither turn 
the erring from their fatal purposes, nor withdraw 
them from so grave acrime, we decree, the aforesaid 
period of one year having elapsed, that the reserva- 
tion of the censures be Immediately removed, cen- 
sures which, by virtue of our Apostolic authority, we 
confirm anew, declaring expressly that none, with- 
out exception, of the members of these societies, will 
be exempt from the spiritual punishments aforesaid, 
no matter what the pretext or good faith alleged, or 
the appearances of intrinsic probity offered by the 
said societies, and consequently that all, without ex- 
ception, incur the same dangers of eternal damna- 
tion in Prego 3 to these Fe a8 

» We grant you power to proceed in ac- 
cordance with all the rigors of Canon Law, against 
religious confraternities, that have so shamefull 
vitiated their character by this impiety, to disban 
them altogether, and to establish others that will 
comply with the nature of their institution. 

May God grant that the consideration of the per- 
versity of these societies, in which so many men, 
honored by the name of Christian, are not afraid to 
enter, that the thought of the anathemas so often ful- 
minated against them by the Church, and that the 
knowledge of the clemency of the Holy See toward 
them, made known by means of this Letter to those 
who have been misled, may bring them back into 
the path of salvation, prevent the ruin of many souls, 
and remove the necessity on our part of resorting to 
severity! It is for this that we most earnestly pray 
to God. This is what we expect of your pastora 
zeal, It is what we implore of all our children who 
have been misled, 

And as we extend the same ap tin for other Dio- 
ceses of this Empire, in which the same evils are 
being propagated, We desire that this Letter be com- 
municated to our Venerable Brethren, to the end 
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that each one of them may take, as if spoken to him- 
self and to his people, what we write to you. 

While we pray Divine Mercy to vouchsafe to grant 
our desires and our thoughts, as the of celes- 
tial succor and of all gifts from on high, and as a 
token of our special -will, we accord you and 
send you, with all the effusion of our love, to you, 
Venerable Brother, and to all your diocese, the 
Apostolic Benediction. 

iven at Rome, near St. Peter’s, the 29th of May, 
1873, in the twenty-seventh year of our Pontificate. 
PIUS I1X., Pope. 

Parsuing the course thus indicated, Bishop 
Oliveira placed some of the confraternities un- 
der an interdict, and, on his refusing to remove 
it, or to allow masses to be said for members 
dying, who were also members of masonic 
lodges, he was arrested, and at the close of the 
year was in prison at Rio Janeiro, awaiting his 
trial for felony. The Bishop of Pernambuco 
was also prosecuted. Attempts were made, 
however, by the Brazilian Government, to set- 
tle matters by negotiation with the Pope. 

The question of the power of bishops in the 
Oatholic Church over the priests in their dio- 
ceses, came before the courts in Great Britain 
and in the United States. In Ireland, the case 
of Rey. Mr. O’Keefe, of Callan, against his 
bishop, and against Cardinal Oullen, was finally 
decided adversely to O'Keefe; while a some- 
what similar case at Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
was still undecided at the close of the year. 

The influence of Catholic bishops and clergy 
on the Irish elections led the British Govern- 
ment to prosecute several; but when Bishop 
D of Clonfert, was acquitted, Februar 
bth, the other prosecutions were abandoned. 

The schism among the Armenians, in the 
Turkish Empire, continued, and called from 
the Pope an Encyclical letter, on the 6th of 
January, 1878, reviewing the whole question, 
Bat Andrew Ohaldean, Patriarch of Diarbe- 
kir, an opponent of the Vatican decrees, finally 
submitted in 1873, and thus put an end to the 
schism which he had begun, 

The persecution in Japan was finally arrest- 
ed, the Mikado carrying ont the laws granting 
fall liberty to the Christians, and releasing the 
survivors, who were still in prison. Of the 
4,100 arrested from 1868 to 1870, 660 had per- 
ished in prison, The whole number of native 
Catholics in Japan was estimated to be from 
13,000 to 24,000, 

In Ohina, Father Hue, a French missionary, 
and his catechist, Ise Tchouen, were put to 
death by the people at Kien-Kiang-Hien. 

The revival of pilgrimages continued during 
this year, and immense crowds of rie 
visited the grotto of Lourdes, Lasalette, Paray 
le Monial, St. Anne d’Auray, and other sane- 
tuaries. The movement extended to Italy, but 
the Government which had declined to arrest 
the publication of attacks on Obristianity, ar- 
rested the pilgrimages under various pretexts, 
and closed the Basilica of St. Francis of Assisi, 
The finding of the relies of St. Philip and St. 
James in the Church of the Holy Apostles at 
Rome drew many of the devout to that charch, 
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but the frequenting of churches was attended 
with some risk, and the attack made on some 
pes oa the Gesu (March 30th), in which 
a Mr. Vansittart, an English gentleman, was 
inj led to some inv tion. To enable 
the Cat mr ag en! to 4 ae 

ages spiritually, if thus unable, the 

on the 19th of August iened the Sliowangt oe 


—_ Porr.—TZo all the Faithful Bay yrs 
whom these Presents shall come, Apos- 
h te ch hath so ordered 
who in me’ 80 itin 
ane us times, that while our hearts are filled 
itterness by reason of the wickedness of men, 
many of the faithful should, on the other 
hand, arise out of the great Catholic world and strive 
to relief to our sorrow and : 
merous 


with the t' 

they might obtain from the God 
through the merits and suffrages of the most B 

and Immaculate Virgin and of the Saints in 
heaven, the desired peace an vee og of the Church 
and the liberty of the Holy Apos' See, 

But forasmuch as eattato holy pilgrimages which 
were to have been made to the more celebrated 
sanctuaries of Italy have within these last Or.aeee 
been prohibited, to the grit of all good men, 
of the faithful of our of Bologna have formed 
the design of invi Catholics to join in mak- 


ing a pilgrimage in the month of September next; 


and they have d that the said m 
should be divided ¢nto three or sat 
ten days each, In the first decade faithful are 


to be present in pale 9 in the Holy Land, and at 
the places there sanctified by Christ our Lord and 
Redeemer, and to offer up pious prayers proper for 
that end; in the second decade, at the ‘principal 
sanctuaries of Italy; and in the third, at those 
foreign nations, 

And forasmuch as the faithful above mentioned 
have earnestly besought us, that out of our Apostolic 
benicar we would deign to bestow some indul- 
gences for this sey exercise, we, very highly com- 
mending their holy and earnest design, have with a 
willing mind resolved to grant the petitions pre- 
sented to us as below. erefore, confiding in the 
merey of Almighty God and on the authority of his 

sed Apostles, Saints Peter and Paul, we do, in 

the accustomed form of the Church, remit to alland 
singular the faithful of Christ of both sexes, who 
being at least contrite in heart, shall, on any of 
the month of September next en: have per 
formed the aforesaid pious exercise of a 8) 

ilgrimage to be made as above set three 

undred days of pane’ enjoined them, or in an 
other way due them. Moreover, to 
singular the faithful of Ghrist of both sexes, who 
shall, for one entire decade, have — completed 
the same pious exercise of the aforesaid spiritual 
pilgri , and who, on one day of the same de- 
Rees see on 

on ng tru nt, and ha con 
nnd beluge foreikel with “the Haly’ Cctainssl 
shall have devoutly visited Lay chureh or publ 
oratory, and there have o their pious - 
ers to God for the concord of Christian 
the extirpation of heresies and the exaltation 
Holy Mother Churech—on that decade out of these 
three on which they shall have so done, we merci- 
fully grant in the Lord a Ple Indulgence 
remission of all their sins. All and si of these 
Indulgences we allow to be applied by way of 
suffrage as remissions of sins to the relaxation of 


ee Pi 
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Ppenances also for the souls of Christ’s faithful, who 
= have departed this life united to God in char- 


Notwithstanding the rule of our C concern- 
ing the not granting of Indulgences ad enstar, and 
other Constitutions an ces Apostolic 


these our letters, such being authenticated 


signature of a notary public, and b: the seal of some 
. ecclesiastical sae 


yf ee itself if exhi 


14th of April, 1856. In testimony whereof, ete. 
_ ell 06 the Rasectaciate of the Sacred 
ip of ae and of Holy Relics, on 
year as above. . 
DOMINIC SARRA, Substitute, 


He also by a brief of July sth granted in- 
argon for a Novenato St. Peter in vineulis, 
in allusion to his own position. 

Another feature in connection with the 
pl i to Paray le Monial, to the tomb of 

t Mary Alacoque, to whom devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus owes its 
meee ky was a general aepsoasion of dio- 
ceses, churches, institutions, and private houses, 
to the Sacred Heart. This became general, 
before the close of the year, throughout the 
Catholie world. 

The Old Catholic movement during the year 
1873 took a permanent form, yet occupied such 
indefinite ground that, while in some respects 
the members ceased to belong to the Roman 
Catholic Church, ae others they were re- 


garded as still part of it. 
. A committee was appointed at the Old Cath- 
olie Co to decide on the question of a 
bishop. On the 4th of June the Assembly of 
Delegates, numbering twenty priests and fifty- 
seven lay delegates, chose Prof. Reinkens, of 
Breslau, as missi -bishop without asee, As 
consecration by any bishops in communion with 
the Pope, was out of the question, he was con- 
secrated at Rotterdam, on the 11th of August, 
by the Jansenist Bishop of Deventer. Anoth- 
er or Council of the Old Catholic 
body was held at Constance, Switzerland, in 
ber, but no confession of faith, or sys- 
tem. of discipline, was adopted. Mr. Loyson 
(Father Hyacinthe) and two other sympa- 
thizers with the Old Catholic movement, were 
elected curés at Geneva, but Loyson disavowed 
all allegiance to Bishop Reinkens, who, on his 
side, did not recognize Mr. Loyson as one of 
his clergy. 
On the 7th of October, oy: Reinkens took, 
at the hands of Dr. Falk, the following oath: 
I, Joseph Hubert Reinkens, swear an oath to Al- 
smighty and Omniscient God, upon the Holy Evan- 
ists, that I, having been raised to the dignity ofa 
atholie bishop, will be subject, faithful, ent, 


sia, and to the legitimate successor in ‘overnment 
of his @ interests 


avoid injury and prejudice to them, will conscien- 


King, of love for the ‘atherland, of defer- 
ence to the laws, and all those virtues which denote 
the good subject in the Christian, shall be carefully 
fostered in the minds of the clergy and communities 
intrusted to my episcopal direction; and I will not . 
tolerate that my subordinate clergy shall teach and 
act in a sense spponed to the above. More especially 
I vow that I will not entertain any association or con- 
nection, be it within or without the kingdom, which 
may be prejudicial to public me ; and, should I be- 
come aware that propositions sh be made anywhere 
which may result in injury to the state, that I will 
signify the same to his royal Majesty. I promise to 

ll all this the more oie in that I am per- 

ded that my episcopal office obliges me to not 
which can be opposed to the oath o loyalty und fidel- 
ity to his royal Majesty, or to that of obedience to 
the law of the land. All this I swear, so help me God 
and this holy Evangelism. 


The patent of recognition, signed by the King, 
and handed by Dr. Falk to the bishop after he 
had taken the foregoing oath, reads thus: 

We, William, by the grace of God, King of Prus- 
sia, ete., etc., give to know, and make here by known, 
that we herew 
held in Cologne on the 4th of June, 1873, and of the 
consecration to the Catholic Finches tear performed 
j August: iis. ae za the Ordine Profi 
of August recognize the Ordinary Professor 
in the Catholic ‘Theological Faculty of Breslau Uni- 
versity, Dr. Joseph Hubert Rein ens, as Catholic 
Pears & and, accordingly, we command our Upper 
Presidents, Presidents and Provincial Colleges, as 
well as each and every our vassals and subjects, of 
Ww er name, position, dignity, or condition 
herewith, graciously and earnestly, that they shall 
recognize and res the said Joseph Hubert Rein- 
kens as Catholic bishop, and let the same SESS, 
have, and enjoy, fully and without question by ~~ 
body, all that which may be dependent upon his 
office, may belong thereto, or may be exacted in 
virtue thereof, in the way of honors and dignities, 
profits and other advantages, on penalty of our roy- 
al displeasure and heavy inevitable reprehension ; 
without prejudice, however, to all that belongs to 
- and to our royal and territorial princely privi- 
leges. 

n witness whereof we have completed this present 
patent ofrecognition with our most exalted si ature, 
and have caused it to be sealed with our royal signet, 
Thus given—Bzriuw, September 19, 1873. 

WILHELM, 


The full purport of this step was not at once 
seen. The new bishop took up his residence 
at Bonn. 

Pius IX., in an encyclical, on the 21st of No- 
vember, reviewed the chief events of the year, 

In the consistory of December 22d, Pius IX, 
created twelve cardinals: Alexander Franchi, 
Archbishop of Thessalonica; Flavius Chigi, 
Archbishop of Myra; Louis Oreglia di Santo 
Stefano, Archbishop of Damietta; Mariano 
Falcinelli Antoniacci, a Benedictine, Arch- 
bishop of Athens—the four nuncios to Spain, 
France, Portugal, and Austria; Joseph Hippo- 
lyte Guibert, Oblate of Mary Tnrasécnlot, 
Archbishop of Paris; René Francois Regnier, 
Archbishop of Cambray; Mariano Barrio ¥ 
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Fernandez, Archbishop of Valencia; Maxi- 
milian von Tarnoczy, hbishop of Salzbu 
Austria; John von Simor, Archbishop of Stri- 
onia, and Primate of Hungary; Ignazio do 
ascimento Moraes Oardosa, Patriarch of the 
Indies, and Archbishop of Lisbon; Father Ca- 
millus Tarquini, a Jesuit, who died soon after; 
Thomas Martinelli, an Augustinian. 

Among the eminent persons connected with 
-the Catholic Church who died in 1873 were 
Cardinals Billiat, Cuesta, and Milesi Ferretti ; 
F. John Merlini, General of the Missionaries o: 
the Precious Blood; F. Jerome Kaysoewicz, 

General of the Order of the Resurrection, 
Bishop Reinkens was born in the manufactur- 
ing town of Burtscheid, near Aix-la-Chapelle, 
on March 1, 1821. In order to support his 
aged father, who had lost his entire property, 
he entered, with one of his brothers, as work- 
ing-man, a spinning-factory of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
Three years later he was able to begin a course 
of study at a gymnasium, which he rapidly 
finished. From 1844 to 1847 he studied, at 
the University of Bonn, theology and philolo- 
gy. After being ordained a priest at Cologne, 
in 1848, he received, in 1850, the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, and in the same year was 
called by Bishop Diepenbrock to Breslau, 
where he became a lecturer on church his- 
tory at the university, and in 1852 second 
cathedral preacher, 1953 extraordinary, and 
1857 ordinary Professor of Theology. After 
the death of Bishop Diepenbrock he resigned, 
in 1858, his office as cathedral preacher. In 
the conflict which, in 1860, between 
are. Forster, the successor of Diepenbrock, 
and the liberal professor, Baltzer, Reinkens 
sided with the latter, and from this time the 
strictly Oatholic party in Germany regarded 
him as a dangerous representative of a theo- 
logical liberalism, When the movement against 
the Vatican Council and the doctrine of papal 
infallibility began in Germany, Reinkens at 
once took a prominent part in it. His first 
work on the subject, entitled “ Papst und 
Papstthum nach der Zeichnung des heil. Bern- 
hard von Olairvanx” (“Pope and Popedom, 
as described by St. Bernard, of Olairvaux,” 
Minster, 1870), involved him in a disciplinary 
investigation on the part of the bishop, who 
at that time, was in Rome; the publication of 
a second work on papal infallibility (“ Ueber 
is page Unfehlbarkeit,” Munich, 1870), the 
bishop endeavored to prevent, with the codper- 
ation of the Prnssian Minister of Education. 
On Angust 26th and 27th, 1870, Reinkens 
took part in a meeting of Catholic professors, 
which was held under the presidency of Déllin- 
ger, at Nuremberg, and which issued a declara- 
tion against the doctrine of papal infallibility. 
The Bishop of Breslau, on that account, sus- 
poses him, and forbade the students to attend 
is theological lectures. From that time Rein- 
kens devoted nearly his whole energy to the 
promotion of the Old Catholic movement. At 
the first Old Catholic Congress, held in Munich 
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in i phan 1871, he made an address on na- 
tionality and Catholicity ; at the Congress of 
Cologne, held in September, 1872, he made the 
report of a special committee on the 

of the Old Catholics to other Christian denomi- 
errr diam the no fe! pms 
received, in February, 1871, the honorary 

of Doctor of Philosoph Soon his ree- 
oo by the Emperor, the Governments 


oO) as 
after his 
consecration as bishop, he issued a pastoral 
letter to the Old Catholic congregations of 
Germany, and subsequently (December 14th) 
he re lied, b a second pastoral letter, to the 
Papal Encyclical of November 2ist. Bishop. 
wee? is e mance of a ae of works 
to Church history an Saye 
the most important of which are the - 
ing: “‘ De Clemente Presbytero Alexandrino ” 
(Breslau, 1851); “Hilarius von Poitiers ” 
haffhansen, 1864); ‘* Die Einsiedler des heib 
ieronymus” (Schaffhausen, 1864); “ Die 
Gechichtsphilosophie des heil. Augustinus” 
(Schaffhausen, 1866); “Martin von Tours” 
(Breslau, 1866); “ teles iiber Kunst, 
besonders iber e” (Vienna, 1870). On 
the question of papal infallibility he published, 
besides the works already mentioned, six es- 
says, under the title “Die pipstlichen De- 
crete von 18 Juli, 1870” (Munich, 1871). 
Count Mircistav Lepocnowsk1, Archbishop 
of Posen and Gnesen, a scion of an old noble 
Polish family, and eldest son of Count J 
Ledochowski, who died on November 24, 1859, 
was born on October 29, 1822. After having 
been ordained a priest, he gained at Rome the 
confidence of the Pope to so high a degree 
that, in 1861, he was appointed Archbishop of _ 
Thebes in partibus ingtdetium, and in 1862 was 
sent as papal nuncio to Belgium. His election 
as Archbishop of Posen and Gnesen in 1866 
was not only highly acceptable to Rome, but 
also to the ssian Government, which was 
believed to have received assurances from the 
new archbishop that he would not use his 
episcopal influence for rey pots the na- 
onal Polish movement, which ultimately aims 
at a separation of the Polish districts from 
Prussia and the restoration of an independent 
Poland. For several years the good under- 
standing between the archbishop and the Prus- 
sian Government continued, and several of his 
pastoral letters, which enjoined obedience to 
the lawful government, were severely criticised 
and denounced by the Polish nationalists. At 
the beginning of 1871 he went to the beoyry Co 
ters of the new Emperor of Germany at Ver- 
sailles in order to present to the a bale pe- 
tition of the cathedral chapters of and 
Posen in behalf of the restoration of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope. As the petition 
was not granted, the relations of the arch- 
bishop to the Prussian Government ceased. 
He showed himself an uncompromising cham- 
pion of the claims of the Catholic Church. 
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ROSELIUS, CHRISTIAN. 


ROSELIUS, Onrtstran, LL.D., a distinguished 
jurist, was born in Bremen, Germany, August 
15, 1802; died in New Orleans, September 5, 
1873. In his boyhood he emigrated to Louis- 
jana as a redemptioner; that is, he secured his 
passage by selling his services for a stated term 
of years. This lad, and friendless in a 
strange land, worked his way upward with 
indomitable will. He became remarkable for 
his literary and classical attainments. His 
' speeches, whether delivered in French, Ger- 
man, or English, were equally correct, and even 
eloquent, While pursuing the occupation of 
a printer, he studied law, and sought the foun- 
dations of jurisprudence in the works of Jus- 
tinian and the Corpus Juris Civilis. He ac- 
quired readily a thorough knowledge of Latin, 
and it was from the sources of law that his 
mastery over the science was so effectual. His 
life at the bar is written in the reports of the 
State Supreme Court. Rising from the modest 
position of a junior attorney, as those talents of 
such a high order became appreciated, he early 
took a rank among those more advanced in 
years and very soon was the acknowledged peer 
of Grymes, Mazureau, Sonlé, Livingston, and 
other brilliant members of the bar, who were his 
contemporaries. For many yearshe was Dean 
of the Faculty of the University of Louisiana, 
and was Professor of Civil Law in that institu- 
tion at the time of his death. He was elected 
to the Secession Convention, and refused to 
sign that ordinance. Being one of the few 
members of the bar who had been an unway- 
ering Unionist, General Hurlbut, while in com- 
mand at New Orleans offered him the highest 
eee on the reconstructed Supreme bench. 

¢ declined the appointment because the gen- 
eral refused to assure him that the court should 
be exempt from mili interference. 

ROUGE, Otrvier ARLES OAMILLE Em- 
MANUEL, Viscount de, a French archeologist, 
and member of the Institute of France, born 
in Paris, April 11, 1811; died in that city, 
January 25, 1878. He was of an old Breton 
family, and was destined by his father for a 
legal and political career, but the Revolution of 
1830 having lost his father his official position, 
the son returned to the ancestral estates in 
Anjou, and busied himself for some time with 
agricultural pursuits. His taste for ne age A 
eal pursuits Sroteht him often to Paris. He 
studied Hebrew and Arabic before he became 
interested in the hieroglyphic ig but, 
once attracted by them, he gave himself up 
wholly to Egyptian studies, and during more 
than eight years pursued his investigations of 
hieroglyphic inscriptions without any connec- 
tion with the world of scholars who were in- 
terested in the same study. In 184445 his 
first publications on these subjects attracted 
the attention of Letronne and Biot, and he was 
soon in communication with these and other 
philologists. As one of the editors of the 
Archeological Review, M. de Rouge presented 
to the Academy of Inscriptions in 1850 an in- 
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terpretation of an hieroglyphic funeral inscrip- 
tion, which was the most lucid of all the at- 
tempts at deciphering these inscriptions, and 
led to his election asa member of the Institute, 
in 1853, when he succeeded Pardessus. In 
1849 he was appointed superintendent of the 
Egyptian Museum in the Louvre. In 1854 he 
became a member of the Council of State in 
the Section of the Interior and of Public In- 
struction, and not long after succeeded Charles 
Lenormant as Professor of Archeology in the 
College of France. He was created an officer 
in the Legion of Honor in August, 1862. 
Though ranking among the ablest Egyptolo- 
gists, not only in France, but in Europe, the 
iscount de Rouge was not a prolific writer. 
He had published an “ ian Chrestoma- 
thy,” with a French translation of the text, 
and many monographs on archeological and 
errr tieo topics in the Transactions of the 
nstitute, and inthe Archeological Review. 

RUSSIA (Empire of all the Russias), an em- 

ire in Europe and Asia. E:peror, Alexan- 

er II., born April 17 (April 29, new style), 
1818; succeeded his father, February 18 
(March 2), 1855; crowned at Moscow, August 
26 ee tember 7), 1856. Sons of the Emperor: 
1. Heir-apparent, Grand-duke Alexander, born 
February 26 (March 10), 1845; married No- 
vember 4, 1866, to Maria Dagmar (born No- 
vember, 26, 1847), daughter of King Christian 
IX., of Denmark. (Offspring of the union are 
two sons; Nicholas, born May 6, 1868; and 
George, born April 28, 1871.) 2. Grand-duke 
Vladimir, born April 10,1847. 8. Grand-duke 
Alexis, born January 2,1850. 4. Grand-duke 
Sergius, April 29, 1857. 5. Grand-duke Paul, 
born September 1, 1860. 

The Council of the Empire, which has to 
superintend the general administration of af- 
fairs, and proposes alterations whenever ne- 
cessary, consisted in 1873 of thirty-one mem- 
bers, exclusive of the ministers who have a 
seat ex officio, and of the — of the impe- 
rial house, who can claim the right to be present 
at the deliberations. The president, in 1878, 
was the Grand-duke Constantine, the brother 
of the Emperor. This Council is divided into 
three departments, namely, of Legislation, of 
Civil ‘Administration, and of Finance. The 
first department is presided over by Prince 
Urussov, the second by Prince Peter of 
Oldenburg, the third by General Tchef- 
kin. The Senate (directing Senate), whieh is 
the high-court of justice for the empire, con- 
trolling all inferior tribunals, and examining 
into the state of public revenue and expendi- 
ture,and having power to appoint to a great 
variety of offices, and to make remonstrances 
to the Emperor, is divided into seven (before 
1869 into eight) sections or committees, of 
which five sit in Petersburg and two in Mos- 
cow. In the plenum, or general meeting of 
the sections, the Minister of Justice takes the 
chair, as high procurator for the Emperor. The 
Holy Synod, established by Peter L, in 1721, 
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has the superintendence of all the religions af- 
fairs of the empire. The President of the Holy 
Synod is the Metropolitan of Novgorod. The 
fourth board is the Council of Ministers. It 
is divided into ten departments, namely: 


Ministry of “ poste om 
a +++. Count ox. Adlerberg @ 
Foreign, Atairs.... ina eT der rtcha- 
War...... eral Ss etittaton (1862). 
Navy..... Admiral Crabbe (1860) 
Bain: Goat Rey 
struction. nm 
Srsanon: deovduba ed Priry- Councilor x. von Reutern 
seaqddadsovs Count 
odes Domains. So Saeeltbor i Valoniew (1872). 


Works...... Licut.-Gen. Count Bobrinsky (1871). 


The department of General Control, for- 
merly a special department of the ministry, 
was in 1868 united with the Im Ministry 
of Public Works. The area an od seem of 
the great divisions of the Russian Empire were, 
according to the latest dates, as follows: 


European Russia (including 
Poladd) ssi sies ths Sewiose 1867 | 1,924,397 541 
Grand-duchy of Finland..... 1871 eat 1 657 
Countries of the Caucasus...) 1871 169, 332 
| Ne A eT 1887 | 4,717,990 | 3,327,627 
Central Asia............00066 1867 | 1,054,251 | 2,740,583 
Fn BR Petes Ea | 8,008,736 | 82,185,740 


European Russia, inclusive of the former 
kingdom of Poland, is divided into sixty gov- 
ernments, the area and population (in 1867) ot 
which are given in the Annuat OroLopapra 
for 1872. The Grand-duchy of Finland con- 
sists of eight governments, which, according 
to the latest official dates, had the following 
area and population : 


The divisions of the countries of the Cauca- 
sus are as follows; 


GOVERNMENTS, PROVINCES, AND Ama, | Population 
DISTRICTS. in 1873, 
Government of Stavropol.......... |. 219% 437,118 
Kuben Dictrict....0.7 NSodh bee ot 672.2% 
District Ter........ =| 22,7380 | 485,297 
Dachestan,. .......++95 steoeee+| 11,030 | 448,209 
District Sakatal.............s00-.05 1.537 | ~ 56,802 
Government of Tiflis. . 15.582 | 606.534 
Government of Baku.,.. 15,065 | 513.560 
Government of Erivan... 10,577 | 452.001 
} la . nar od va 8,030 | 605,691 
vernment ot sveowses 16,895 

Military District of Suche ope seet 2.84 ot 
District of Tschernomoy............ 2,041 15,708 
WUE cA conrasde sat araenaie 169,781 | 4,803,832 
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The following cities of Russia have a popu- 
lation upward of 100,000 inhabitants, 
Meosow (ie oui oo “2 ioe 
Warsaw +. 251,584 

The official estimate of revenue and expen- 
diture for ee vo 1878, as set Z| 
a as follows: revenue, 517, ; 
rubles; expenditure, 517,822,162 rubles; sur- 
plus, 27,672 rubles. ; 

The public debt of Russia, on January 1, 
1872, amounted to 1,919,323,247 rubles. 

According to the project of the transforma- 
tion of the army, as elaborated by two impe- 
rial comwmissions, the Russian army is to con- 
sist, in future, of about 750,000 men on, the 
er and of 2,085,000 on the war- 

The Russian fleet consisted, in 1872, of 268 
vessels, having 34,277 horse-power, with 1,535 
guns. The greater and more formidable 
of this navy was stationed in the Baltic. 
Black-Sea fleet numbered 82; the oy 
81 ; the Siberian or Pacific, 39: and the 
Aral or Toorkistan squadron, 6 vessels. The 
rest of the ships were either stationed at Oron- 
stadt or engaged in cruising in European wa- 
ters. voted 


The movement of commerce in 1871, ex- 
clusive of the precious metals, was as ws 
(value expressed in rubles): imports, 356,000,- 
000; exports, 852,000,000. 

The merchant navy, in 1872; was composed 
of 2,514 vessels, 185 of which were steamers, 

The length of railroads jin on, on 
January, 1878, amounted to 14,582 kilometres, 
In November, 1872, the telegraph-lines —— 
eration had an aggregate of 57,7 
kilometres, while the length of wire was 100,- 
965 kilometres. 

In January, Count Shuvalov was sent to 
London to inform the English Government of 
the intentions of the Ozar against Khiva and to 
calm, if ible, English sensibility. Accord- 
ing to the speech from the throne, which was 
delivered on February 6th, the mission appeared 
to have been successful; at least, no remon- 
strances were officially made by England 
against the pont Russian ion. The 
intrigues of the Khan of Khiva had, in the 
mean while, succeeded in exciting an insurrec- 
tion among the inhabitants of the peninsula of 
Mangyshlak, in order to divert the attention of 
the Russians from the khanate. The chief 
instigator of the disturbances persuaded the 
people that the Russiansintended to take away 
their flocks. He advised them to move at once 
to the borders of Khiva, where all the beys 
would receive a magnificent reward. Oolo- 
nel Lamakin succeeded in preventing a 
eral outbreak, but against one troop of Khir- 
geez, who refused to listen to his warning, he 
had Bo pecs by force. In February and 
March the Russian troops in several divisions 
set ont on this expedition against Khiva, which 
was a most brilliant success, and the prominent 


ome 
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event in the history of Russia during the year 
1873. (See Kurva.) 

In April, 1873, the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion presented to the Council of the Empire a 
draft prepared by a jal commission, ac- 
cording to which 4,373 schools were to be es- 
tablished in the thirteen governments where 
thus far the provincial institutions had not 
commenced operations. 

On April 3d, a new postal treaty between 
' Russia and France was ratified by the repre- 
sentatives of both Governments at St. Peters- 


burg. 

Toward the close of April the Emperor of 
Germany paid a visit to his nephew, Emperor 
Alexander. He met with a most cudtel ka 
enthusiastic reception not only on the part of 
the entire imperial family, but also on the part 
of the masses of the population. Even papers 
like the oscow, and the Golos, 
which formerly suspected Bismarck of an in- 
tention to annex the Baltic provinces to Ger- 
many, and strongly sympathized with France, 
now expr themselves in a very sympa- 
thetic manner respecting both the Emperor 
and the German people. 

The Shah of Persia arrived, on board of a 
Russian war-steamer, at Astrakhan, on May 
15th. On May 18th he arrived at Moscow, 
where he remained two days. In St. Peters- 
burg, he met, on May 22d, with a warm re- 
ception on the part of the Emperor and the 
Grand-dukes, and attracted general attention 
by his brilliant diamonds. After staying afew 
days, the Shah left for Berlin. Negotiations 
were begun between the representatives of 
Russia and Persia for anew commercial treaty, 
A was formally concluded on September 
10th. 

In June the official papers of the Russian 
Government announced that no Russian lady 
who, after January 1, 1874, continued to hear 
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lectures at the Swiss University of Zurich, 
would, after her return to Russia, be allowed 
to exercise any profession for which the au- 
thorization of the Government is required, nor 
have access to any examination, or any Rus- 
sian institution. The number of young Rus- 
sian ladies studying at Zurich has been stead- 
ily on the increase for about ten years, and in 
1873 amounted to one hundred and eight, while 
the number of lady students from all other 
countries was only twenty. The great majority 
of these students has become imbued with 
socialistic ideas, and takes an active part in the 
socialistic agitations of the day. 

The Russian Government in October made a 
new arrangement with the Porte, according 
to which all the Russian residents of Turkey, 
even ifthey acquire landed estates, shall retain 
the immunity conceded to them by former 
treaties with regard to their persons, dwellings, 
and movable property. The Russian ambassa- 
dor in Constantinople, General Ignatiev, ex- 

ressed, on this and other occasions, the most 
intimate friendship for the Government of Tur- 
key, and the same sentiments were expressed 
by the official press of Russia, which even 
blamed Austria for being too ostentatious in 
the defense of the persecuted Christians of 
Bosnia. 

Toward the close of the year, the Russian 
Government concluded a new treaty with the 
Khan of Bokhara, according to which the lat- 
ter received the territory on the right bank of 
the Amoo Darya, which the Khan of Khiva 
had ceded to Russia; he engaged in his turn 
to open the whole land to free commercial 
intercourse with Russia, to abolish slavery, and 
to authorize the Russians not only to carry on 
trades, but also to purchase landed property, 
The Emir of Bokhara will keep a resident am- 
bassador in Tashkend, and a Russian ambassa- 
dor will reside in Bokhara. 


Ss 


SANDERS, Groner Niororas, a noted pol- 
itician and diplomatist, born in Lexington, 
Kye February 21, 1812; died in New York 

ty, August 12,1873. His family were well 
known and esteemed throughout the South and 
West. His dfather, Colonel George Nich- 
olas, after whom he was named, pro the 
State i. ok resolutions of 1798, and was the 
successful advocate of the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution by Virginia, the opposition 
to which was led by Patrick Henry. George 
N. Sanders early entered political life and ren- 
dered effective aid as a speaker in the Demo- 
cratic campaigns. One of his first political 
acts was the organization of a mass meeting 
in favor of the annexation of Texas. For his 
services during the Pierce campaign he was 
rewarded with the lucrative position of United 
States consul af Liverpool, England.  Presi- 


dent Buchanan appointed him Navy Agent at 
New York. In the campaign of 1860 he sup- 
ported Mr. Douglas for the presidency. He 
sympathized with the South during the civil 
war, and was engaged with Mason, Slidell, and 
others, in endeavoring to secure the recognition 
of the Confederacy by England, France, and 
other European powers. In July, 1864, Mr. 
Sanders, with O. ©. Clay, of Alabama, and 
James P. Holcomb, of Virginia, representing the 
South, entered into negotiations at Niagara 
Falls with Mr. Greeley, who had consulted 
with President Lincoln, for a treaty of peace 
between the two contending sections. No sat- 
isfactory conclusion was reached, and the ne- 
gotiations. were broken off. At the close 
of the war Mr. Sanders came to the City 
of New York, and had resided there till his 
death. ‘ : 
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SAN SALVADOR (RerGptica pe San 
Sarvapor), one of the five independent states 
of Central America; lying between latitude 
13° and 14° 10’ north, and longitude 87° and 
90° west. It is bounded no by Nica- 
ragua; southeast by Fonseca Bay; south by 
the Pacific Ocean; and northwest by Guate- 
mala. The territory is divided into eight de- 

artments: San Miguel, San Vicente, La Paz, 
Tialstensene, Suchitoto, San Salvador, Son- 
sonate, and Santa Ana, with their capitals of 
the same names respectively, except La Paz, 
whose capital is Sacatecoluca. 

The area of the republic comprises 9,600 
square miles, according to Squier; but most 
authorities give it at 7,500 square miles ap- 
proximately. 

The population is computed to be about 
600,000, distributed according to races in the 
following manner: whites, 9,000; Indians, 
300,000; negroes, 1,000; and mestizoes, 290,- 
000. 


San Salvador, the capital city, had at the 
commencement of 1873 about 20,000 inhab- 
itants. According to a. census taken in Octo- 
ber, it had been reduced to 16,000, a diminu- 
tion to be accounted for by the earthquake of 
last March. 

The President of the republic is General 
San J. Gonzalez, reélected on February 1, 
1872, for a term of two years; the Vice-Pres- 
ident is the licentiate M. Mendez; the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, ; the Min- 
ister of War and Finances, General B. Busta- 
mante; Minister of Public Instruction, the 
Vice-President of the Republic; and the Min- 
ister of Justice, the licen M. Trigueros. 

The President of the Corps législatif is M. 
Vasconcellos; President of the Senate, Dr. T. 
pei and the Bishop, T. M. Pineda y Zal- 

ana, 

The army is 1,000 strong in time of peace, 
and the militia 5,000. 

The chief staples of export are indigo, 
coffee, sugar, balsam of Peru, and India-rub- 
ber; the most important of these by far is the 
pier — ex ny of the os reached a 
total value o} y800,000; an @ impo 
$3,000,000. ae o 
Daring the first half of the fiscal year 1872- 
°78, the importation through the custom-honse 
at La Libertad, comprised 24,216 packages, at 
the value of $21,099.40; the exports of 11,864 
packages, valued at $401,208. 

A railway to connect the capital with the 
port of La Libertad is in process of construc- 
tion. As early as February Mr. Bueron, the 
engineer, informed the Government that 1,415 
metres of the line were graded and prepared 
for the laying of the rails; and that, with 
1,910 metres more, the most difficult section— 
that from San Salvador to Santa Tecla—would 
be Pe asad so that only three kilometres 
would then be wanting to finish that portion 
of the line between the port of La Laguna and 
the capital. Five bridges required between 
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the Arenal and the Panteon were likewise in 
course of preparation ; and it was regarded as 
robable that trains would begin to run in 
over the section alluded to. The survey 
of the remainder of the line from Santa Tecla 
to La Libertad wes kn: pebetes The rails and 
rolling-stock for the were orig ne 
Europe in 1872. The railways from 
uel to La Union and from Santana to 


via Sonsonate were roses favorably. 
There are 570 Laseigens (about 220 miles) 

of telegraph in the republic, the lines com- 

manicating with those of Guatemala and Hon- 


duras. The working expenses of the whole 
amount usually to about 


$20,000, and th reported at $22, 
20, e receipts are - 
000. These lines belong to the Government, 


Much was done during the year to improve 
the national highways, and particularly the car- 
i Pel Chalatenango to the capital. — 

he revenue for 1878 was estimated at 
$1,019,857.40. 

The municipal revenues in the republic make 
an annual total of about $200,000, 

The consolidated a of ners oe a 
reported to on Septem 5 \ 7 
800, raranaiek mainly by libranzas, - 
bills, at six per cent. interest, with an annual 
amortization of $24,557. The only other in- 
debtedness of the country at that time was a 
floating debt of $84,264. But this prosperous 
state of affairs underwent a complete change 
by the war with Honduras in 1 which cost 
the Government, in all probability, little less 
than $7,000,000. ; 

In San Salvador, as in all the Spanish-Amer- 
ican states, the lack of hands for the 
tion of the public works is sensibly felt, and 
seriously retards the material development of 
the opus The Government, denote the po- 
litical broils and petty revolutions by which it 
is almost incessantly h makes use of 
such means as it has at its disposal to remedy 
the evil; but as European immigrants are not 
easily obtained in the more prosperous of the 
Oentral-American republics, and much less so 
for San Salvador, coolies are looked to.as the 
more immediate source of relief. A conces- 


states, great ety 
circles by the undecided and suspicious pol- 
iey of Costa Rica, the real nature of whose 
relations with and intentions toward the sister 
republics of Central America it was somewhat 
difficult to define. But a short time before, a 
paces policy had been declared in a circular 
ed by Dr. Castro, of Costa Rica; but the 
resumption of the Sa, power by President 
Guardia was immediately followed by the 
banishment of a number of 1 citizens 
from the republic, and among them Dr. Castro 
himself—other acts of President Guardia (re- 
corded in the articles Costa Rica, GuATEMALA, 
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and Honpvras in the present volume, and ex- 
tending over the most. of the year), tend rather 
to strengthen than to dispel the suspicions al- 
luded to. 

In October a treaty of alliance, offensive and 
defensive, was made with Guatemala and Nic- 
aragua, and approved of by the Constituent 
Assembly then in session. A member of that 


body, speaking on the subject of the treaty, 
said it was by no means significant of a con- 


. templated rupture of friendly relations with 


Costa Rica, but merely to lend moral force to 
the then present situation of the three con- 
tracting powers. 

In December, 1872, a lake was dried up 
near a volcano that was some eighteen miles 
distant from the town of Santana. The lake 
had existed at its base for a period of 500 
years. It was also observed at the same time 
that the volcano of Izalco, which had been 
in eruption until then, suddenly ceased to 
show signs of activity; and the supposition 
was that some strata which had previously 
intercepted communication between the two, 
had undergone a change of position, and so 
altered the channel of the subterraneons fire. 
Shortly afterward a violent earthquake was 
feltat Chinameca, department of San Salvador; 
a number of lives were lost, and many build- 
ings destroyed; and that catastrophe was 
quickly followed by another still more awful, 
at San Vicente, a town of 10,000 inhabitants, 
the greater part of which was razed to the 
earth. The consternation of the people, who 
fled in every direction, and the groans of the 


_ wounded stifled by the noise of the falling 


houses, haye been described as painful in the 
extreme. The buildings were mostly of adobes 
(a mixture of nud and straw, dried in the sun), 
and so enfeebled by previous earthquakes that 
the work of destruction was soon completed. 

On the 4th of March several severe shocks 
of earthquake were felt in rapid succession at 
San Salvador City, and the ple were so 
much alarmed that they betook themselves to 
the public squares, under shelter of temporary 
huts. On the night of the 19th of the same 
month, three shocks of unusual violence were 
observed, especially the third, which lasted 
so long that no house or public edifice was 
left standing in the city, save a few wooden 
cabins. Fortunately enough, the first two 
shocks were of sufficient severity to awake the 
inhabitants in time to quit their dwellings, 
and thereby the loss of life was very much 
less than it would otherwise have been. It is 
reported that about fifty persons were killed, 
and 500 wounded. To add to the horrors of 
the scene, two fires broke ont in the course of 
the night; but, under the personal direction 
of President Gonzalez, efficient measures were 
promptly taken to extinguish the flames, and 
so prevent a general conflagration, preserve 
the public order, and rescue such persons as 
had escaped death, but were still confined 
among the ruins, 
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The day after the disaster the President is- 
sued a decree that the city should be rebuilt on 
the old site, a determination all the more sur- 
prising, as this is the eighth time the town has, 
since 1528, been completely destroyed by earth- 
quakes, while partial destruction has recurred 
at intervals of nine years during that period. 
The ground on which San Salvador stood is 
described as being a mere shell; to a person 
placing his ear close to it, the noise of running 
water is distinctly audible; and any heavy 
body falling upon the surface produces a hollow 
sound. There is a tradition that the aboriginal 
inhabitants would never build in this oamee 

A number of the more wealthy citizens have 
removed permanently to Santa Tecla and other 

jacent towns. 

the following months the attention of the 
Government was devoted with unremittin, 
zeal to the reconstruction of the capital, et 
the organization of the sobltanenact system, 
and of the University of San Salvador. The 
last two months of the year were marked by 
signs of increasing prosperity in agriculture 
and commerce; the fairs in the several towns 
were held as usual; and any reactionary 
movements, now in one department, and now 
in another, were regarded with indifference by 
the Government. 

A national exhibition was to be inaugurated 
in San Salvador on January 1, 1874, the main 
objects of which were—1. To collect together 

its, seeds, and animals, of the best kinds 

abroad, especially those applicable to 

the arts and agriculture of the country, and to 

improye them; 2. To bring together speci- 

mens of all the native manufactures and 
natural products of the republic. 

Dr. Gregorio Arbizt, late Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, died at San Salvador City, on De- 
cember 10, 1872, after a protracted illness, 

SANTO DOMINGO, or HAYTI, one of the 
Greater Antilles, and, after Cuba, the largest 
and most beautiful of the West India Islands, 
It is occupied by two separate states: Hartt, 
and the Dominican Repvsiio, 

Haytt, an independent republic, occupying 
the western portion, and divided from the 
Dominican Republic by an irregular line ex- 
tending from the mouth of the river Massacre, 
which empties into the bay of Manzanillo on 
the north coast, to that of Pedernales or Anse- 
a-Pitre on the southern coast; and lying be- 
tween latitude 17° 55’ and 19° 55’ north, and 
longitude 71° 52/ and 74° 88’ west; comprises 
an area of 10,204 squaré miles, inclusive of the 
smaller islands of La Tortue, La Gonive, and 
others adjacent to its shores. 

The territory of the republic is divided into 
six departments, each of which is subdivided 
into arrondissements and communes. Its pop- 
ulation is computed at 572,000, the great major- 
ity of whom are negroes or mulattoes. 

Port-au-Prince, the capital, and principal 
seaport, has a population of about 21,000. 

he Government is based upon the Consti- 
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tution proclaimed on June 14, 1867, and by 
the terms of which the executive power vests 
in a President, who is elected by the people for 
aterm of four years, and who must have at- 
tained the age of thirty-five years. No Pres- 
ident can be reélected before the lapse of at 
least four years after his term of office has ex- 
pired. Five ministers (of Interior and Agri- 
culture, Justice and Public Worship, Finance, 
War and Marine, and Foreign Affairs), aid the 
President in the administration of the repub- 
lic. The judicial power resides in a High Oourt 
of Cassation, which is the highest court of ap- 
peals, with superior courts in the departmental 
capitals, and subsidiary and primary courts 
in the arrondissements and communes. The 
legislative authority is vested in a National 
Assembly, composed of two bodies—the Senate 
and the Chamber of Deputies—these being 
elected by direct vote of all male citizens, for 
three years, and the senators are appointed by 
the deputies themselves for two years. 

The President is General Nissage-Saget, 
elected March 19, 1870; and the Vice-Presi- 
aaa General M. Domingue. The Minister of 
the Interior and of Agriculture is General Th. 
Lamothe; Minister of Justice and Public Wor- 
ship, O. Rameau; Minister of Finance, ©. 
Haentjens; Minister of War and Marine, Gen- 
eral 8, Liantand; and Minister of Foreign Af- 


fairs, General Th. Lamothe (ad interim). The though 


President of the Senate is Dupont; and the 
President of the Supreme Oourt of Justice, 
D. Lafond. There are seven civil, criminal, 
and correctional tribunals at Port-au-Prince, 
Aux Oayes, Cape Haitien, Les Gonaives, Jac- 
mel, Jérémie, and Port-de-la-Paix, respec- 
tively; and six tribunals of commerce, one at 
each of the foregoing places, except the last. 
Guilloux is the name of the present arch- 
bishop. 

There are no definite returns of the present 
strength of the Haytian army. There are 
in the republic four colleges, and each com- 
mune has a number of common and grammar 
schools, 

The chief staples of e 
ton, cacao, wax, logw fustic and other 
dyes, mahogany, and tortoise-shell. Cotton, 
though always cultivated in Hayti, has varied 
in quantity at different periods; about 7,200,- 
000 Ibs. were annually sent to France before 
the Revolution; in 1858 the amount shipped 
was but 463,608lbs.; after the mere esos of 
the United States civil war, the rise from 4d. 
to 2s. 6d. per lb. in England, served to stimu- 
late cotton-planters, and increase the exports 
of that article to 5,000,000 lbs.; nor did the 
great fall in prices in 1865 cause any diminu- 
tion in the crop of 1866, which reached 7,000,- 
0001bs.; but owing to the civil war in 1868, 
there was a considerable decrease, the total 
shipments being only 2,000,000 lbs. An inter- 
val of peace, however, brought the exports 
for 1871-"72 up to 4,180,815 lbs. But suach 
is the disorganized state of society, so great 


rt are coffee, cot- 
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the “leck/of- field -handa;\iand. sondenord 


iz- 
ing the system of peasant cul that the 
yield of the most favorable pe men- 
tioned is by far inferior to the capabilities of 
the country. 

The production of coffee has been less in- 
termittent. The mean annual exports of that 
berry, during the last fifteen years of the 
eighteenth century, was 70,000,0001bs,, ap- 
proximately ; from 1850 to 1860 it was 45,000,- 
0001bs,; and in the decade immediately 
lowing, 60,000,000 lbs. All the coffee of the 
island is known in commerce under the com- 
mon designation of St. Domingo. That from 
Hayti is of very good quality, and relatively 
cheap, but shippers have too often been so 
unscrupulous as to send it away im 
hulled, and even with an addition of sand or 
gravel to increase the weight; hence, Euro- 


rchasers, in general, are strongly pre- 
Fodiced against it. Tis, for the most 
sent to France, and is there bought in 
quantities for the army. In the year 1 
the coffee exports to burg amounted to 
19,308,858 Ibs.; and in 1873 to 9,401,666 lbs, 
The home consumption is set down at nearly 
2,000,000 lbs. per annum. The production of _ 
cacao, much neglected of late years, might be 
extended indefinitely. 

The imports from Great Britain include, 
in small quantities, almost every article 
manufactured in that country, which owes this 
advantage to its direct steam commun 
with Hayti. Large quantities of British hard- 
ware are imported, and galvanized iron has 
of late years been extensively taken for roofing | 
houses, a precaution rendered in 
by the frequency of disastrous fires. red 
visions, which trade is mostly monopolized by 
the United States, only the high classes come 
from England. Certain kinds of American 
cotton fabrics now find a good market in the 
republic; for, though somewhat higher priced 
than the British, they are found to be more 
durable. 

The total value of the imports, for the year 
ending September 80, 1872, was $6,860,408. 

The imports from England in 1870, $3,900,- 
000, were over one-half the total imports into 
the republic; and the same on was 
observed in the following year, notwithstand- 
ing the amount.of the imports fell 
to $2,500,000. The consumption of petroleam 
is gradually increasing: in 1871 the shipments 
from the United States were 40,399 gallons; 
69,377 gallons in 1872; and 87,421 in 1873. 

The shipping movements at all the ports 
in 1871~72 were: 904 vessels entered, with 
an aggregate of 165,908 tons; and 850 vessels 
cleared, with 186,985 tons. Vessels under 50 
tons burden, not being subject to tonnage- 
dues, do not appear on official returns. 

There is little cargo in Hayti for American 
ports, hence it is advantageous to ship coffee 
and cotton for Europe via New York, there to 
be transshipped. 
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The finances of the republic, owing to pro- 
tracted civil wars, are in extreme disorder ; so 
that accurate statements thereof can scarcely 
be obtained. In 1870 the estimated revenue 
was 40,000,000 gowrdes, or $2,500,000; and the 
expenditures double that sum. 

‘The income and outlay are, however, placed 
in an entirely different light by the President, 
who, in his message to the Corps Législatif, un- 
der date August 12, 1873, mentions the reve- 
nue as being “four millions and a half;” and 
the expenditure for the year ending Septem- 
ber 30, 1872, as having amounted to only 
Tenie ts oan - : 

ere is a oating debt, proceeding 
from the accumulation of the paper money 
successively emitted by several administra- 
tions, especially from 1858 to 1855, when the 
country was flooded by an annual emission of 
some $4,500,000. This currency, which, in 
1872, amounted to about $800,000,000, has fre- 
uently been subject to considerable deprecia- 
tion, fluctuating in the year last mentiuned be- 
tween 165 and 850, and becoming almost val- 
ueless during the late civil war. A reform 
was initiated by the Government to redeem 
the paper money; but as the rate of exchange 
was fixed at 300 per cent., the commercial 
value being 250 paper dollars to one of silver. 
the scheme proved abortive, and was succeeded 
by another, the evil effects of which are still 
sensibly felt in the mercantile community. 
This new project consisted in a temporary 
augmentation, first of 10, and again of 25 per 
cent., in the already exorbitant duties upon 
the exports and imports. Asan almost imme- 
diate tg of ood short-sighted measure, 
smug¢g! was established upon a systematic 
basis; but one-half of the duties prescribed by 
law were collected by the Government; and 
the other half was divided between the mer- 
chants and the custom-house officials them- 
selves. 

In December of the year mentioned, more 
efficient measures were adopted for the pur- 
pose of relieving the country from the burden 

the currency, a task which, apparently, pre- 
sented no great difficulty after all, at a time 
when the paper money had reached such a de- 
gree of depreciation that one dollar in specie 
was equivalent to three hundred paper dollars. 
The plan now proposed was, to withdraw the 
notes from circulation, and supply their place 
with a ding quantity of coin. It is 
trie the Goverment had not enough specie at 
command to begin this work of redemption ; 
but there was, nevertheless, a certain amount 
in the reserve fond, and that added to the pro- 
ceeds of a loan negotiated with four merchants 
of Port-an- farnished the Government 
about $1,000,000, wherewith to inaugurate the 
movement. A decree was issued to the effect 
that in four months from the 15th of Decem- 
ber the paper currency should cease to be a 
legal tender in the republic, and that the 
twenty-dollar notes (which had been largely 

vou, x11.—45 A 
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counterfeited) should at once cease to circu- 
late. It was feared that the sudden with- 
drawal of the notes of the denomination men- 
tioned, and which constituted about two-thirds 
of the whole currency, would be followed by 
popular tumults in different parts of the state ; 
but such apprehensions were of course ground- 
less, except in the event of tardiness on the 
part of the Government to fulfill its promise to 
give specie in exchange for the paper. 

The navy is at present composed of two 
gunboats; a third, the Terreur, formerly the 
United States gunboat Pequot, and purchased 
Le was announced to be sold in February, 

An uprising took place in March at Gonaives, 
under one Gallumette, a black man, chief 
leader of the party inimical to the Goyern- 
ment, but it wassoon suppressed by the troops; 
many persons were arrested, and some sixty 
execute] without trial. Gonaives was imme- 
diately declared in state of siege. 

According to the constitution, the first Mon- 
day in April is the day fixed for the opening 
of the Corps Législatif; but on that day the 
ustial number of members necessary to form a 
quorum were not present, so that the session 
was postponed, notwithstanding the sugges- 
tion from the cabinet that the members then 
assembled might be conveniently constituted 
aquorum. On May 2d, after long delibera- 
tion, the House was organized with forty-five 
members, General Brice. being elected presi- 
dent (Speaker); the Executive was notified of 
the fact, but he promptly transmitted an an- 
swer, signed by all the cabinet, and to the ef- 
fect that, “‘as the Senate could not organize on 
the day lawfully appointed therefor, on ac- 
count of the absence of one single member, so 
it must now await the completion of its con- 
stitutional quorum of two-thirds of its mem- 
bers before being recognized by the Execu- 
tive.’ 

In the same month the Ministers of the In- 
terior and of Foreign Affairs tendered their 
resignations, which were accepted; and anew 
cabinet was formed. : 

President Saget issued a decree on May 9th, 
conyoking the legislative. body in session ex- 
traordinary for the first Money in July. 

The President’s message to that body under 
date August 13th, was of remarkable length. 
One of the topics referred to therein was the 
convocation by him of an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Chambers, for which measure he 
cited as the chief motive, the urgency to de- 
liberate upon the foreign claims against the 
Government in order ‘to avoid the possibility 
of new complications with foreign powers.” 

Domisioan Repusuio (Repiblica Domini- 
cana), an independent state occupying the 
eastern portion of the island of Santo Domin- 
go, or Hayti. } 

The territory of the republic is divided into 
five provinces, which are Santo Domingo, 
Azua de Compostela, Santa Cruz del Seybo, 
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Santiago de los Caballeros, and Concepcion; 
the area comprises 17,826 square miles; an 
the population is estimated at 136,500. An 
estimate made in 1872 by the ecclesiastical 
court gave the number of inhabitants at 207,- 
000; but these figures are evidently exag- 
gerated, and the former certainly approach 
more closely to the truth. Some nine-tenths 
of the people are said to be native Dominicans ; 
the pure African type is not here common as 
it is in the other portion of the island; nor 
are whites of unmixed blood numerous; but 
the great majority are hybrids in whom the 
white element seems to predominate, 
The.capital, Santo Domingo, the oldest city 
in the New World, has a population of some 
15,000. The Government, based upon the Con- 
stitution of November 18, 1844, and modified 
November 14, 1865, after the expulsion of the 
Spanish troops, consists of a President, indi- 
rectly elected for a term of four years; and a 
national Con: composed of two Houses: 
the Consejo Conservador, and the Tribunado. 
The members of the Consejo, five in number, 
and those of the Tribunado, fifteen, are indi- 
rectly elected, with restricted suffrage, for six 
years. The powers of the Congress, which 
embrace only the general affairs of the state, 
extend to declaring war or peace, and par- 
doning criminals; each province has its own 


oe 

he President is aided in the administration 
by four secretaries or ministers appointed by 
himself; they are those of Finance, Justice, 
War, and Foreign Affairs. 

The President of the Republic is Sefior Don 
Ignacio Gonzales, elected December 20,1873. 

The staple articles of export are coffee, to- 
bacco, guano, hides, wax, gold, silver, sugar, 
and logwood, and small quantities of mahoga- 
ny and other cabinet woods. 

A revolutionary movement against the ad- 
ministration of Baez was inaugurated early in 
the year; the principal leaders were Cabral, 
Luperon, and Altamira; many encounters took 

lace with the Government troops, the latter 
ing almost always unsuccessful; and the 
revolution ended in the downfall of Baez, 
whose rule was regarded as in every respect 
ba oe sey to the interests of the country. 
AVAGE, James, LL. D., an American ar- 
chwologist and genealogist, born in Boston, July 
18, 1784; died in that city, March 8, 1873. Mr, 
Savage was a lineal descendant from Thomas 
Savage, one of the early settlers of New Eng- 
land. He graduated from Harvard College fn 
1803, and was the last survivor of his class. 
After graduation he studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar and common practice in 
1807. He was subsequently a Representative 
and Senator in the General Court, or Legis- 
lature, of Massachusetts, a member of the 
Council, orator for the Fourth of July in 1811 
and member of the State Constitational 
Convention in 1820. He was for more than a 
score of years treasurer of the first savings- 
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bank established in Boston, and for nineteen 
years he served in the same the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society, of which body 
he was at one time president, and the editor 
of several volumes of its collections. He be- 
longed to several other associations, so that it 
may be said no good cause of letters or 

failed of his active sympathy. As an anti- 
quarian and historian his pen was busy, and 
many are the cherished memorials of its dili- 
gence, looked upon and consulted as authori- 
ties, the most prominent of them being, per- 
haps, his admirably annotated edition of 
“Winthrop’s Journal.” Among his other 
published works were: “A History of the 
Adoption of the Federal Constitution,” 1832; 
“A Genealogical Dictionary of the First Set- 
snd seangrentiolss n'tos Monilip. Aedlolage 
and many articles in the ly 

and North American Review. He was a 
member of the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Society, and of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. Harvard 
University conferred on him the degree of 
LL. D. in 1841, 

SAXONY, Joux Nepomvucenr Manrte-Jo- 
sepH I., King of, a Gerinan monarch, born in 
Dresden, December 12, 1801; died at Pilnitz, 
six miles from Dresden, October 29, 1873. He 
was the second son of Maximilian, Elector of 
Saxony, and the Princess Caroline, of Parma, 
In his youth, he stadied jurisprudence and 
literature, and became an accomplished schol- 
ar. In 1821 he entered the istry of Fi- 
nance, at Dresden, where he attained high dis- 
tinction from his financial ability during the 
next ten years. In 1831 he retired from office, 
to take command of the National Guard of 
Saxony. He was at the same time a member 
of the Saxon Diet, and took an active part in 
Free the constitution of that year. He also 
devoted much time to literary and archologi- 
cal pursuits, and published a German tran 
tion of Dante’s “ Divina Commedia,” with his- 
torical and critical notes, and an indifferent 
translation of Shaks into German. He 
was President of the Saxon Society of Antiqua- 
rians from 1824 till his death, and in 1852 and 
1853 presided over the German Historical and 
Antiquarian ee During the reign of his 
brother, Friedrich ane II., who ascended the 
throne in 1836, Duke John acted with the reac- 
tionary party in the religious and political con- 
tentions which culminated in the outbreaks of 
1848 and 1849. He supported the repressive 
policy of Baron yon the principal minis- 
ter, and in concert with him virtually dictated 
the policy of the Government. In 1854, on the 
death of his brother, he became King, Baron 
von Beust continued in office, and under his di- 
rection Saxony supported the Austrian ‘vouer 
of sémi-hostiiity to the allied powers during 
the Orimean War, and became the pee on 
of the smaller states in the contentions arising 
out of the Schleswig-Holstein question, Sax- 
ony also sought to avert the impending con- 
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flict between Austria and Prussia by proposing 
a Confederation of the middle states, which 
it was supposed would restrain the encroach- 
ments of these powers. This A steerage how- 
ever, was set aside by the outbreak of war 
between Austria and Prussia in 1866. After 
ineffectual efforts to maintain an armed neu- 
trality, Saxony placed her forces at the service 
of Austria, and was in a few days completely 
in the power of Prussia. King John fled to 
Bohemia, and the treasures of the royal house 
and of the state were removed to the same 
country. The decisive battle of Sadowa hav- 
ing placed Austria and her allies at the mercy 
of Prussia, King William was disposed to an- 
nex Saxony, but, yielding to the counsels of 
Prince Bismarck, he was satisfied with the 
fortress of Kéningstein and a heavy indemni- 
ty. Some months later Saxony became a mem- 
ber of the North-German Confederation, and 
lost the political importance she formerly en- 
joyed. King John loyally accepted the re- 
sults of the war, and cordially bw thea the 
German cause in the conflict with France, in 
which his troops acquired distinction in the 
field. In regulating the internal affairs of his 
kingdom, the late King, soon after his acces- 
sion, relaxed the conservative policy he had 
pursued, and supported constitutional govern- 
ment and religious toleration. In spite of the 
opposition of his nobles, who wished to pre- 
serye their feudal rights, he established royal 
courts of justice, and approved the abolition 
of capital punisliment by the Chambers in 
1868. His son, Prince Albert of Saxony, who 
succeeds him, distinguished himself in the 
Franco-German War of 1870, for his admirable 
management of the Saxon contingent, known 
as the Twelfth Army Corps, at Gravelotte and 
Sedan, and subsequently before Paris. 
SCHMUOKER, Samvet 8., D. D., Emeritus 
Professor of Theology in the Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, and an eminent Lu- 
theran theological writer, born in Hagers- 
town, Md., February 28, 1799; died in Get- 
tysburg, Pa., July 26, 1873. He was the son 
of Rev. J. G. Schmucker, D. D., an eminent 
Lutheran minister at York, Pa., for many 
ears. He was an alumnus of Princeton Col- 
ege, but for some reason did not graduate 
there, studied theology with his father, en- 
tered the ministry in the Lutheran Church, 
and was settled for his first pastorate at New- 
market, Va. He was active and influential in 
the organization of the General Synod at Ha- 
gerstown, in 1820, and in the establishment 
of the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, in 
which he served as president and Professor 
of Didactic Theology for nearly forty years, 
and thus became the chief preceptor of hun- 
dreds of Lutheran ministers in this country. 
Subsequently, in consequence of the infirmities 
of advancing age, he resigned his position, 
and was invested by the trustees with the 
honor of Emeritus Professor of Theology in the 
institution, which he held at the time of his 
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death. In addition to his prominent Jabors in 
the Lutheran Church, he took a deep interest 
in the union of all Protestant Churches in one 
general representative confederation or al- 
liance, and in 1830 published “A Fraternal 
Appeal” to the Churches, presenting the 
general features of a plan for such an alliance, 
and recommending it to the favorable con- 
sideration of all Protestants. He presented 
this plan as a delegate at the meeting of the 
Evangelical Alliance at London, in 1846, and 
had since then at intervals called the attention 
of the Protestant Churches of this country to 
its character and practicability, Dr. Schmuck- 
er’s published works were: ‘ The Chris- 
tian Temple,” 1824; “ Popular Theology,” 
8vo, 1834; ‘ Portraiture of Lutheranisin,” 
8vo, 1840; “ Psychology,” 8vo, 1842; “ Papal 
Hierarchy,” 8vo, 1845; ‘Discourse on the 
Reformation ;” ‘*The Church of the Re- 
deemer ;” “ Christian Pulpit,” 1846 ; “ Spirit- 
ual Worship of God,” 1860; “The True His- 
tory of Christ’s Church,” 1870. He had also 
translated “Storr and Flatt’s Theology,” and 

repared the ‘‘ Lutheran Manual,” “ Lutheran 

ymbols,” and “ Lutheran Hymn-Book of 
1828;” edited the Loangelisches Magazin, 1880, 
and had been a frequent contributor to the 
Biblical Repository, the Evangelist Review, the 
Lutheran Observer, and other religious period- 
icals, and had published many single sermons 
and addresses. 

SEDGWIOK, Rev. Apam, F.R.5S., F.G.8., 
LL.D., Professor of Geology in Cambridge 
University till 1865, born in Dent, Yorkshire, 
January, 1786; died in Cambridge, January 28, 
1878. He graduated as Fifth Wrangler from 
Cambridge in 1808, became Fellow of Trinity 
College in 1810, and in 1818 succeeded Prof. 
Hailstone as W oodwardian Professor of Geology 
in the university. Between 1829 and 1832 he 
was President of the Geological Society of Lon- 
don. Asageologist he gave his attention chief- 
ly to the study of the paleozoic and crystalline 
rocks of England and Wales. He contributed 
“A Synopsis of the Classification of the British 
Paleozoic Rocks” to Prof. McOoy’s descriptive 
catalogue of the “British Paleozoic Fossils” 
contained in the university museum collection, 
His remaining geological works consist of 
forty or fifty papers published in scientific 

eriodicals, an the “Transactions” of the 
Royal, Philosophical, and Geological Societies, 
Besides these he had published two pamphlets 
on the “Right of Nomination to Professor- 
ships,” in 1828; ‘Four Letters in Reply to R. 
M. Beverley, Esq.,” in 1836; and a celebrated 
“Discourse oii the Studies of the University 
of Cambridge,” first published in 1850, and in 
subsequent editions expanded into a volume. 
He had been for some years Vice-Master and 
Senior Fellow of Trinity College. In 1884, 
Mr. Sedgwick became Prebend of Norwich. 
He was a conspicuous opponent of Mr. Charles 
Darwin's theory of the origin of species by 
means of natural selection, and was an‘ es- 
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teemed associate of the great geologists of 
England. In 1858 he was elected a corre- 
sponding member of the French Institute. 
SMET, Rey. Peter J. px, a Jesuit missionary 
among the Indians in Oregon, born at Dender- 
monde, in Belgium, in 1801; died at the St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, May 25, 1873. 
He was educated for the priesthood in the 
Jesuit seminary at Mechlin, and was ordained 
a deacon in 1820. He was induced to come to 
America by Father Nerinckx, a Belgian mis- 
sionary, and Janded in Baltimore, in October, 
1821. After two years of preparation in a 
seminary in Maryland he went to St. Louis in 
1823 to join the Jesuit mission there. At that 
time St. Lonis had a population of only about 
5,000 people, and the country extending to the 
Rocky Mountains was unexplored and inhabit- 
ed by roaming Indian tribes. Father de Smet 
entered with great zeal on his missionary la- 
bors, He traversed vast tracts of country, 
pees as far as Oregon, which he reached 
y crossing the Rocky Mountains long before 
the pathway had become comparatively known 
by the influx of immigrants into California. 
He lived among the Indians, learned their lan- 
guage and customs, and submitted voluntarily 
to the greatest privations. He wrote a work 
entitled “ Letters and Sketches, and Residence 
in the Rocky Mountains,” published in Phila- 
delphia in 1843, which was followed in 1847 
by another named “Oregon Missions and 
Travels over the Rocky Mountains.” In 1863 
his “ Western Missions and Missionaries” ap- 
peared, and was followed in 1865 by a similar 
work in German, printed in St. Louis. Rely- 
ing solely 7 religious influences, he suc- 
ceeded in inducing numbers to embrace 
Ohristianity, and refrain from barbarous acts, 
He visited his native land from time to time, 
and succeeded in inducing many young clergy- 
men to join his community at St. Louis. Dur- 
ing the civil war when it was important to re- 
strain some Indian tribes, who evinced hostile 
intentions, he was invited to Washington to 
confer with the authorities. When there he 
was offered as many men and as much money 
as he might require, but he declined both, and 
returning went among the dissatisfied, bear- 
ing, as was his custom, a religious banner, and 
succeeded in promoting peace. He made dur- 
ing the past two years his last journey to Bel- 
gium, and was everywhere received with 
marked attention. It was while returning 
from this trip, which like several tite 
ones he had undertaken for charitable pur- 
es connected with his labors among the 
ndians, that he received injuries which un- 
qnestionably hastened his death. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. The most important 
topic of public discussion in South Carolina, 
during the year, was the condition of the 
finances of the State and its public crodit. 
The General Assembly, which adjourned in 
the latter part of Febrnary, after a session 
of three months, considered several measures 
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looking to a solution of the financial diffieul- 
ties, but without accomplishing any satisfac- 
tory results. ; 

Questions affecting the finances were oo 
before the courts in two important cases, 
of these suits was instituted by certain tax- 
payers, to prevent the payment by the State 
of what was known as certain “ conversion 
bonds,” amounting to $7,191,700, which it was 
alleged had been fraudulently issued, and were 
therefore void. It appears that 
1869, the General Assembly passed “an act 
to provide for the conversion of State securi- 
ties,” by which the State Treasurer was au- 
tho , on the - areegrte of any person bold- 
ing stock of the State, to receive the same, and 
issue in lien thereof coupon bonds, signed by 
the Governor and Treasurer, due in twent; 
years, with six per cent, interest, payable 
annually; and also, in the same manner, to 
issue of the State in exchange for coupon 
bonds. The legality of this transaction, as 
well as the validity of other State securities, 
having been ees questioned, the Le- 
gislature pings y an act approved Mare! 
13, 1872, that such obligations were valid 
binding upon the State. 

The plaintiffs in this action averred that, un- 
der the constitution, the power of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to construct public works is 
limited to the purpose of defraying extraordi- 
sori’ aingle oijonk, és be Siedaclis sheets 
some single o to istine' z 
and that no sadly Sey shall take effect until it 
shall have been passed by a two-thirds vote 
of each branch of the Legislature, to be re- 
corded by yeas and nays. It was further 
claimed that neither of the laws above cited 
had been in conformity with such con- 
stitutional provisions. ; 

Under the authority.so given, securities to 
the amount of $7,191,700 had been issued. 

The plaintiffs further averred “ that the 
whole pretended issue of the said $7,191,700 
of bonds was made without taking up, cancel- 
lation, or extinguishment of other stock or 
bonds previously issued in behalf of the State; 
that such issue was fraudulently made, with 
the intent to create anew debt of the State, 
and was not issued in lien of other stock or 
bonds of the State previously issued; that all 
the said bonds, certs | as aforesaid, to 
$7,191,700, are therefore illegal, fraudulent, 
and void, and have not and do not 
now constitute, a valid obligation of the State 
of South Carolina.” ‘Upon hearing the above 
complaint, and upon motion, Judge Oarpenter 
issued a temporary injunction, restraining the 
fiscal officers of the State from levying or col- 
lecting any tax for the payment of the interest 
on any of the bonds referred to. The other 
action was brought by Morton, Bliss &Co., who 
applied for a mandamus against the Controller, 
requiring him to cause a tax levy to be made 
in order to raise funds sufficient for the pay- 
ment of the interest due, and to become due, 
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upon five different classes of bonds. The suit 
was upon five bonds of $1,000 each, but the 
bonds of all the classes represented amounted 
to $3,549,000. The five classes of bonds in- 
cluded in the pleadings were issued under the 
following authorities: 1. ‘ An act to authorize 
a loan to redeem the obligations known as the 
bills receivable of the State of South Carolina,” 
passed August 26, 1868; 2. “* An act to author- 
ize a State loan to pay interest on the public 
debt,” passed August 26, 1868; 3. ‘An act to 
authorize a loan for the relief of the Treasury,” 
passed February 17, 1869; 4. “‘ An act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of a land-commis- 
sioner, and to define his powers and duties,” 
passed March 27, 1869; 5. ‘An act to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a land-commissioner, and to de- 
fine his powers and duties, and for other pur- 
poses,’”? passed March 1, 1870. 

The ground upon which the relators placed 
their demand for the relief sought was, that by 
the constitution of the State, and the several 
statutes passed in pursuance thereof, under 
which the bonds in suit were issued, it is made 
the absolute duty of the Controller to take such 
steps as are authorized by the statutes fixing 
the powers and duties of bis office, in order to 
cause a tax to be levied on the taxable prop- 
erty of the State, sufficient in amount to pay 
the interest upon the bonds of the five specified 
classes. By the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the State, rendered in August, the relief 
prayed for was granted. The court held not 
only that the Controller was bound to raise 
the money, but that the constitution requires 
the Treasurer to pay it out without any legis- 
lative act or authority. As this decision re- 
quired the Controller to order the necessary 
levy on or before the 15th of November, and 
as an act had been passed by the General As- 
sembly at its previous session, withdrawing 
from the Controller all authority to order any 
tax levy, which, however, for some unexplained 
reason, had not been presented to the Govern- 
or, ina had therefore not become a law, Gov- 
ernor Moses summoned an extra session of the 
Legislature, which assembled October 21st. 
“] therefore thought it proper,” says that offi- 
cial, “that you, as the representatives of the 
people, in your legislative copacity, should be 
afforded the opportunity in season, after fur- 
ther reflection, of affirming your previous ac- 
tion in the premises, reflecting, as you do, the 
direct expression of the popular will.” Atthe 
same time, the Governor, after “a thorough 
and exhaustive examination of the various 
classes of our public debt,” gave the following 
results : ‘ 

BONDED DEBT, 
Ante-reconstruction bonded debt, ont- 

standing Octoher, 1873.....--.++-+ +206 $3,761,718 41 
Povt-reconstruction bonded debt, first 

subdivision, ontetanding October, 1873. 2,748,830 60 

bonded debt. 


Post-reconstruction 5 
subdivision, outstanding October, 1873. 9,341,083 34 


POs 425 12 ei aded VabEeldieee $15,851,627 35 


FLOATING DEBT, 


The interest due and parghie upon the 
bonded debt, on October 31, 1 as ap- 
— by the Treasurer's books, amounts con ae 
BVs tes de kedsnes ue Wists cal dade dete 85 
The interest due and payable on October 31, $68, 
1873, amounts to. 918,880 23 


Total interest, accrued and accruing, Octo- 

OR hs Beeedn ss +e6> sve 10e0<st nts cabscsnne $2,342,293 18 

There is also an unfunded balance of $116,- 
751.63, fundable under the acts of September 
and December, 1866, which may properly be 
included in the floating debt of the State. The 
special committee appointed by the Legisla- 
ture, session of 1872-’73, to investigate the 
amount of outstanding pay certificates and 
bills payable, reported that they had examined 
outstanding pay certificates and bills payable 
to the amount of $401,869.98. The total 
amount outstanding may be safely estimated 
at $500,000. It is also estimated that there is 
an unpaid balance of pay certificates, of the 
session of 187273, amounting to about $100,- 
000. Ita by the Treasurer’s books that 
the State is charged with the sum of $1,797,- 
852.94, on account of $3,395,000 of bonds sur- 
rendered by the Blue Ridge Railroad in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of an act of the 
Legislature, epErares March 2, 1872. There 
is also upon the Treasurer’s book a large mis- 
cellaneous floating debt, including the unpaid 
free-school fund, and all unpaid appropriations, 
not payable as deficiencies after October 31, 
1878, which is estimated at about $450,000. 
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Interest upon bonded debt to October 31, 
pee teae arene enemies $2,942,293 18 


116,751 63 


Pa 
Debt due Blue Bites 
Miscellaneous floating debt. 


Floating debt .......-.ccecccecsecceeceseee 
Aggregate floating debt and funded debt... $20,833,901 10 


The Governor, admitting that the State is 
unable to pay the interest upon the debt as it 
stands, recommended that the bondholders be 
induced to consent to a reduction of the volume 
of the debt; in which case the Treasurer will 
be authorized to receive the outstanding bonds 
and issue in exchange therefor new bonds, or 
securities representing a less amount. 

The extra session of the Legislature was 
followed by the regular session which began 
November 25th, and continued until December 
22d, when it adjourned to January 20, 1874. 
The extra session passed a bill to deprive the 
Controller-General of the power to levy a tax. 
The leading topics, however, before the Legis- 
lature during this period, related to the debt 
and taxation, The tax-bill as passed com- 
prises a levy of fifteen mills, as follows: 

1. One and a quarter mill for executive and 
judicial departments. 
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2. One and a quarter mills for penal, chari- 
table, and educational institutions. 

8. Two mills for public schools, 

4. One and a half mill for expenses of extra 
and regular sessions. 

5. One mill for public Printing. 

6. Three and a quarter mills for deficiencies. 

7. Three-quarters of a mill for Bank and 
Trust Company (H. Solomon). 
= 8. One mill half-yearly interest on public 

ebt. 

9. Three mills for county purposes. 

Of the measures before the Legislature tow- 
ard the close of the year for the arrangement 
of the debt, the most prominent, known as the 
* omnibus bill,” proposed to “ scale ” the valid 
bonds, both the old and the new, at fifty per 
cent., and the fraudulent conversion bonds at 
thirty per cent. 

The amount of taxable property in the State 
in 1873 was $167,481.092, including $112,384,- 
146 real and $55,096,946 personal property. 

In 1878 the scholastic population, which 
includes those between six and sixteen years 
of age, was 230,109, of whom 145,127 were 
colored. The school attendance was 88,753, 
including 46,535 colored. There were 2,017 
schools, in charge of 2,310 teachers, bein: 
an increase during the year of 98 schools an 


125 teachers. From the above figures it ap- o 


pears that about two-thirds of the children of 
the State are growing up in ignorance. 
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The Superintendent of Education reports 
that the progress and success of the school 
system has been greatly retarded by the 
satisfactory condition of the finances 


Secretary of State, Henry E, Hayne (colored); 
Attorney-General, Samuel W. Melton; State 
Treasurer, Con- 
Adjutant 

Purvis ; 
Superintendent of Education, Justus K, Jill- 
son. The Legislature is composed as follows: 


MEMBERS. | Senate, | “House, [Joint Ballot, 
Republicans.......2+....e00+ 25 100 135 
Democrats ........+... pcs ba 8 24 32 

Republican majority..... 1% 76 93 


South Carolina had 878 miles of railroad in 
1851, 973 in 1861, and 1,822 in 1873. The fol- 
lowing table shows the railroads lying wholly 
- pees within the State, with the termini 

the 


lines as projected, the length of the en- 
tre road, and the numberof mile in operation, 
in 1873: ht apt 


iw 


F 


asousizatncctcedel it 


Cuarteston.—The chief commercial city 
of South Carolina is Charleston, which is sit- 


uated 100 miles south-southeast of Colnm- * 


bia, the capital of the State; 82 miles north- 
east of Savannah, Ga., and 455 miles south- 
southwest of Washington, D. O. The city, of 
which a fine view from the bay is given in the 
accompanying illustration, stands at the con- 
fluence of the Ashley and Cooper Rivers, which 
here unite and form a spacious harbor. These 
rivers ron a parallel course for nearly six 
miles, widening as they approach the sea, thus 
gradually narrowing the site of the city into a 

insula. The city is built npon low and 
evel land, and, to one approaching by water, 
seems to rise from the sea. The harbor isa 


large estuary extending about seven miles 
southeast to the Atlantic, with an av 
width of two miles. It is landlocked on a 
oon ta an entrance of about a mile in 
width. Sonth of this entrance, extending 
along the coast, is Morris Island, about five 
miles long, and three miles wide. The width 
of the inner harbor at its mouth is something 
over a mile, The passage is defended by four 
fortresses. On the right hand, at the entrance, 
is Fort Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island, oceupy- 
ing the site of the fort which, on June 28, 1776, 
beat off the British fleet of Sir Peter Parker. 
On the left hand, raised upon a shoal in the 
harbor, and directly covering the channel, is 
Fort Sumter. Immediately in front of the 
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city, and but a mile from it, is Castle Pinck- 
ney, covering the crest of a mud-shoal, and 
facing the entrance. A little south of Pinck- 
ney is Fort Ripley, a small square work, built 
in 1862. On the south side of the harbor, 
about one and a quarter mile from the city, 
are the ruins of Fort Johnson. The outer 
harbor, lying within the bar, extends from 
Sullivan’s Island to the south channel, below 
the light-house, a distance of six miles. The 
bar consists of successive ranges of sand-banks, 
which stretch away before the entrance for 
several leagues; and, as these ranges consist in 
part of quicksand, they are liable, from storms 
and undercurrents, to occasional change of 
locality, greatly imereasing the difficulty of 
pilotage. Between these successive ranges of 
sand are formed several channels of varying 
depths of water. There are four of these chan- 
nels: the ship-channel, with 16 feet of water 
at ebb; the small or middle channel, with 14 


SS 


by the spire of St. Michael’s Church, which 
bears from this point about north, 63° west. 
The surrounding country is noted for the pict- 
uresque character of its scenery. Rice and 
cotton fields, oaks, magnolias, myrtles, and 
jasmines, abound in profusion. On Sullivan’s 
Island are many cottages owned by the wealthy 
citizens of Charleston and vicinity, and occu- 
pied by them during the summer. The mean 
annual temperature at Charleston is about 65°. 
The population in 1800 was 18,711; 1810, 24,- 
711; 1820, 24,780; 1880, 30,289; 1840, 29,- 
261; 1850, 42,985; 1860, 40,915, of whom 
17,146 were colored; 1870, 48,956, of whom 
22,749 were colored. Only 4,892 of the total 
population in 1871 were foreigners. The city 
covers @ large extent of territory. The dwell- 
ings are generally isolated, having large open 
grounds on every side. The city is laid out 
with tolerable regularity; the streets, with few 
exceptions, crossing at right angles. The 
houses are mostly of brick or wood. There 
are few regular blocks or rows of buildings, 
and no regularity; but what is lost in this re- 
spect is gained in variety, and with fine gar- 
dens, open plats of shrubbery, shade and fruit 


feet; Lawford’s or the south channel, with 10 
feet ; and Maffit’s, close to the shores of Sulli- 
yvan’s Island. The ship-channel is eleven and 
a half miles from the city; the middle, seven 
and a half, while that of Maffit is still nearer. 
The lighthouse at the entrance of Charleston 
harbor is on Light-house Island, and west of 
the ship-channel, latitude 82° 41’ 55” north, 
longitude, 79° 52/29” west. The tower is of 
brick, 110 feet high; the light is at an eleva- 
tion of 133 feet above the sea. It may be seen 
at a distance, in good weather, of twenty 
nautical miles. The beacon in front of the 
main light is visible at a distance of ten nauti- 
eal miles. The height of the light above the 
sea-level is fifty feet. There are beacons also 
on Morris and Sullivan’s Islands, at Fort Sum- 
ter, Castle Pinckney, Mount Pleasant, and on 
the battery at White Point, all within the har- 
bor. From the entrance of the middle chan- 
nel, a full view of the city is obtained, guided 
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trees, creepers, vines, the magnolia, the oak, 
the cedar, and the pride of India, girding the 
white dwellings and the green verandas, the 
effect is highly picturesque. The battery is a 
popular promenade, lying near the water’s 
edge, and commanding an extensive view of 
the bay; it is surrounded by fine private resi- 
dences. 

Upon the surrender of Columbia, the State 
capital, to General Sherman, February 17, 
1865, Charleston was evacuated by the Con- 
federate forces, all the public buildings, stores, 
cotton warehouses, shipping, etc., having been 
fired by order of General Hardee, who was in 
command of the city. On the 18th Charleston 
was occupied by the Federal troops, who ex- 
erted themselves to extinguish the flames, 
During the war many buildings were destroyed, 
and the towers and steeples of churches rid- 
dled with shot and shell. Business and trade 
were paralyzed. Since its close rapid progress 
has been made in the work of rebuilding, and 
in every department of trade and industry. 
In 1872, $478,800 was spent for new buildings 
and repairs in the city, besides $177,509 for 
similar purposes on Sullivan’s Island. 
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But it is in its commerce that Charleston 
ranks highest, and, in this respect, the growth 
of the city since the war has been remarkable. 
It is the nearest of the important Southern 

rts to the Northern cities, and is the first 

arbor having ample room, and good anchor- 
age, reached by southward-bound vessels on the 
long stretch from the Chesapeake. It. is the 
principal shipping port of the State and neigh- 
boring country. e most important article 
of export is cotton. In the extent of this 
trade, Charleston ranks next to New York and 
New Orleans. 

The total foreign exports for the year ending 
July 1, 1873, were $14,200,801, against $10,- 
938,430 for the previous year, an increase of 
$3,267,371. The total exports of all kinds 
amounted to about $40,000,000. 

The manufacture of fertilizers from the valu- 
able beds of marl and phosphate rocks in the 
vicinity has, since 1868, been developed into 
one of the most important industries in the 
city: In 1873 there were six factories in and 
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near the city, emplo a capital of $400,000. 
In connection with this business the manufact- 
ure of sulphuric acid is extensively carried on. 
The exports of crude phosphates in 1873 
amounted Saale tons to sie 36,000 = 
435 tons to fureign, ports, while 
as used by Ohuriccton companies in the 
manufacture of fertilizers, making the total re- 
ceipts in the city 49,838 tons, addition to 
Ball Iiver and Pore Royals von 
a ver ‘ort making a 
total, and consumed in the State, of 
79,203 tons. The shipments of manufactured 
fertilizers in 1873 reached 56,298 tons, of which 
about 33,000 were manuf: in and near 
pierre the companies making their own 


SPAIN, a republic of Southern E 
President, at the close of the year 1878, 
Castelar. Spain is divided into forty-nine 
owes which, according to the most relia- 

le statements, had the following area and pop- 
ulation in 1870: 


Area, Population, Ares, Popclation. 
1 
me [oe sme | Saas 
2,098.21 440,470 4,045.69 18,687 
9,302.42 961,553 2798.59 402.796 
2'981.60 175,219 4091.19 » sags 
81687.54 431/922 312038 
2,985.21 762.555 1:729.11 480,145 
845.72 187,926 4,999:91 
5,650.86 358,560 2112.67 ae 
8,013.56 802,455 6.007.18 | 
2809.17 426,499 2,718.50 , 
2144668 292,222 5308 88 515,011 
cane | Ses ic) ae 
8,078.54 30.594 5.493.96 Saat 
far S511 ia8.08 063.141 
ioe | Be Hee | ee 
oe ood 106.42 | 16,262,492 
51878.35 274,693 EAE al 
cists 892/100 1,800.09 299,285, 
4:74.93 330,318 - . 
2 82,941 4,668.19 978,084 
2,097.12 487,482 195,774.61, | 16,835,506 


The area and population of the foreign colo- 
nies are as follows: 


COLONIES, et | Population. 
1, Awenica: 
Preece Be 
Solel. aesarveer tancabaniins 49,479 | 2,060,870 
2, Asta AND OCEANICA: 
etme FR 
Ta A 67,241 4,852,879 
3. Arnica: 
The Guinea Islands,........ 489 5,090 
Total, Spanish colonies..| 117,209 6,419,339 


In the budget for 1872-"73, the revenue was 
estimated at 588,000,000 pesetas (1 peseta= 
19,83 cents); the expenditures at 627,000,000 


esetas; the deficit at 38,000,000 tas. 
he public debt amounted, on Decem 31, 
1871, to 7,483,000,000 ; the interest 


on the nominal capital of the debt to 202,000,- 
000 pesetas. In May, 1873, the debt was esti- 
mated at 7,830,000,000 pesetas. a 

The army of Spain was reorgani 1868, 
after the model of that of France. Under 
the new military law, which came partly 
into operation in August, 1868; the armed 
forces of Spain consisted of—1. The perma- 
nent army. 2. The first or active reserve. 
8. The second or sedentary reserve. Since 
then the laws on the organization of the army 
have been repeatedly modified, and farther 
changes were expected, A law of September 
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27, 1872, provided for a liability upon all per- 
sons to be drawn for the permanent army, and 
fixed the time of military service at seven 
years; three in the active army, two in the 
first, and two in the second reserve. On Feb- 
ruary 17, 1873, this Jaw was repealed, and a 
new one passed, according to which the army 
was to recruit itself by volunteers. The force 
in Spain was to number about 216,000 men. 
The army in Cuba consisted of about 60,000 
men, namely, 54,400 active army, 4,000 men 
of reserve, militia 1,500. The army in Porto 
Rico consisted of 9,400 men; that in the Phil- 
ippines, of 9,000. Total number of troops in 
the colonies, 78,100. For military purposes, 
the country is divided into five districts, or 
“capitanias generales,” at the head of each of 
which stands a captain-general, with the rank 
of field-marshal. 

The fleet, in 1872, was composed as follows: 


NAVY. Guns. — 
Veseels of the first class; 
2 145 5,900 
431 | 5,380 
48 | 1,500 
48 3,120 
26 1,460 
aoe 600 
43 1,820 
385 1,400 
13 867 
4 310 
18 440 
811 2,246 


Of sailing-vessels, there were one frigate 
(28 guns), two corvettes, one transport, two 

mtoons. The navy was manned, in 1872, 
iy 9,700 sailors and 5,000 marines, and com- 
manded by 2,844 naval officers and 144 ma- 
rine officers. 

The following table exhibits the trade of 
Spain during the years 1861 to 1869; the 
value being expressed’in reals (one real = 


$0.04.8) : 


IMPoRTs. VALUE OF TRADE WITH AMERICA, 
———— 
, Valse of Total 
“Trade. Spanish Fig. | Foreign Flag, 
1861.....| 2,021,000,000 | 369,000,000 67,000,000 
1962.....| 1,679,000,000 | 17,000,000 84,000,000 


The aggregate length of the railroads in 
operation amounted, on January 1, 1873, to 
5,828 kilometres (1 kilometre = 0.62 m.); the 

te length of the telegraph-lines, on 
January 1, 1871, to 11,754 kilometres. 

At the close of the year 1872 a grave con- 
flict arose between the ministry, at the head 
of which was Forilla, and the officers of the 
Spanis!: artillery, in consequence of the ap- 
pointmeut of General Hidalgo as Oaptain- 


General of the Basque provinces. The officers 
generally protested against this appointment, 
because they charged Hidalgo with having or- 
dered in 1866 some of the officers to be shot 
in the barracks of Sangil, or, at least, with not 
having prevented the mutinous soldiers from 
coumitting the deed. Hidalgo denied having 
either ordered or been present at the execution 
of the officers; and the Minister of War de- 
fended him in the Cortes, but the officers did 
not change their minds. Finally, the request 
of Hidalgo, not to send him to the Basque 
provinces, was accepted, and he was soon atter 
appointed commander of the military district 
of Tarragona. This, however, did not satisfy 
the officers of the artillery, who generally 
offered their resignation. The ministry were 
determined to carry their point, and therefore 
accepted the resignation of all the officers, 
filling their places by the appointment of sub- 
altern officers. ‘The King doubted the expe- 
diency of this policy, and refused to sign the 
measures proposed by the ministry. Being, 
however, on the other hand, convinced that 
the Radical party, of which Forilla was one 
of the chiefs, was the only one in the country 
witich was sufficiently strong to command a 
lasting majority in the Cortes, and that he 
would be unable to form a cabinet stronger 
than that presided over by Forilla, he came to 
the conclusion that there was no prospect of 
establishing a strong government, and that the 
best course for him to pursue would be to 
abdicate the throne. The royal message, in 
which the resignation is offered, is dated Feb- 
ruary 12, 1873. 

The abdication was at once accepted; both 
Chambers met in joint session, and constituted 
themselves the sovereign Cortes of Spain. A 
new ministry was elected, at the head of 
which was Figueras, one of the leaders of the 
Republican party. Another leading Republi- 
can, Emilio Castelar, became Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Francisca Pi y Margall, a Feder- 
al Republican, Minister of the Interior; Nico- 
las Salmeron y Alonzo, Minister of Justice ; 
Francisco Salmeron y Alonzo, Minister of 
Colonies; General Cordova, Minister of War, 
José Echegaray, Minister of Finances, and 
Manuel Becerra, Minister of Commerce and 
Agriculture. (See DipLomatio Corresponp- 
ENCE, in this volume.) A circular of Castelar 
to the diplomatic agents of Spain in foreign 
countries declared that the republic was the 
result, not of surprise, but of a conscientious 
consideration of the Cortes; gave due credit to 
the loyalty and constitutional sentiments of 
King Amadeo, and emphasized the peaceable 
character of the republic both at home and 
abroad. A decree of the Government ap- 
pointed General Pavia commander of the 
Army of the North, and recailed Moriones to 
Madrid, to assume the command-in-chief of 
the artillery. On February 11th the Cortes 
passed a resolution declaring that the national 
Government assumes all powers, and declares 
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the republic to be the form of government of 
the nation, leaving to the constituent Cortes 
the organization of this form of government. 
With regard to the permanent»form of gov- 
ernment to be adopted, the ministry officiall. 
observed a non-committal attitade, altho 
most of the members individually did not hesi- 
tate to declare in favor of a federal republic, 
On February 24th, the young republic had its 
first ministerial crisis; Figueras, Castelar, Pi 
y Margall, and F. Salmeron, remained mem- 
bers of the new ministry, while Juan Tebuan 
became Minister of Finance; Eduardo Chao, 
Minister of Commerce and Public Works; José 
Cristobal Sorni, Minister of the Colonies; Gen- 
eral Acosta, Minister of War; and Admiral 
Oreivo, Minister of the Navy. In several 
places the establishment of the republic was 
attended by disturbances of the peace; thus, in 
Montilla, five prominent conservative citizens 
were and eight houses burned. 
As the army appeared to the Government to 
be entirely untrustworthy, a new military law 
was passed, which abolished conscription, and 
provided for recruiting by the enlistment of 
volunteers; in cases of emergency, the Gov- 
ernment was authorized to mobilize the re- 
serve. In anew circular, Oastelar assured the 
foreign powers that the republic was defi- 
nitely established, and asked them not to de- 
lay any longer the formal recognition; but 
only the United States and Switzerland imme- 
diately responded (February 25th). At the 
beginning of March a great excitement was 
produced by a motion to adjourn the National 
Assembly, and to proceed to the election of a 
constituent Cortes. The majority of the Cortes 
belonging to the former Radical (monarchical) 
party, distrusted the ministry; the latter 
threatened to resign; in Madrid, an outbreak 
of the Republican party was feared, and in 
Barcelona, threatening demonstrations were 
— tire Republicans. siege wae 
y, agreed to accept a compromise proposed by 
General Primo de Rivera, by which the new 
elections were adjourned to May 10th, and the 
meeting of the Constituent Assembly to June 
lst; the right of voting was extended to all 
men of twenty-one years of age, and the eleo- 
tion of a standing committee, with executive 
powers, was provided, which was to represent 
the Ohambers during their adjournment, This 
motion was adopted by 118 against 19 votes. 
In Madrid it was reported that twenty-two 
provinces were determined no longer to recog- 
nize the authority of the capital in case the 
dissolution of the Assembly should be still 
farther postponed, The prime minister him- 
self repaired to Valencia and Barcelona, in or- 
der to calm the excitement. The discipline in 
the army did not improve. In Malaga the 
volunteers assumed themselves the supreme 
command, and in Catalonia and Andalusia the 
Federal Republican party displayed a great 
strength. The provincial council of Barcelona 
acted like the government of an independent 
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dismissed the troops at pleasure, and 
reénlisted them as volunteers. In Catalonia 
and Alicante the Internationals showed them- 
selves very active, and denounced the repub- 
lie of the bourgeoisie, and the authorities every- 
where appeared almost powerless, The prime- 
minister, Figueras, was enth iy Te- 
ceived.in his native city, Barcelona, but he 
had to connive at the ultra-federal demonstra- 
tions. After his return he made the immedi- 
ate adjournment of the National Assembly and 
the election of the Standing Committee a cabi- 
net question. The Assembly reluctantly con- 
cnled thettennandot the prime mini 
the Standing Committee, which of 
members of all political parties, though a ma- 
jority were known not to sympathize with 
the Republican majority of the ministry, and 
suspended its sessions. One of its last acts 
Foviies for the abolition of slavery in Porto 
ico, which was to take place immediately af- 
ter the publication of the law in the official 
gazette, but the emancipated slaves were re- 
quired to serve as hired laborers for three more 
years, with their former masters, or the state. 
Political rights were to be conferred 
them five years after their emancipation. 
indemnification of the masters was to be ex- 
clusively borne by the budget of Porto Rico. 
The official gazette at the same time published 
a law on the organization of eighty battalions 
of “ Voluntarios de la Reptblica,” each bat- 
talion to contain six companies of one hundred 
men each. In consequence of the earnest re- 
monstrances of the § h Government, 
France ordered a stricter prohibition of tlhe 
export of arms across the frontier. In several 
provinces, a tendency manifested itself to de- 
clare themselves independent of the central 
Government in Madrid. This spirit of inde- 


pendence especially showed i in Malaga, 
where al. force of volunteers preserved or- 
der, but at the same time did not allow the cen- 


tral Government to send troops or gensdarmes 
into the city. Nobody seemed to the 
orders of the Government in Madrid ; the taxes 
wes not xe pring ee the public nthe aie 
and a special tax was imposed upon the ¢ 

zens to meet the expenses for the volunteers. 
In Fuente de Cantos, and other places of Es- 
tremadura, new troubles were caused by the 
Communists; in Burguillos seventeen villas 
were burned down, and the proprietors were 
coerced into signing documents, in which. they 
ceded their property to the commune. In Ca- 
diz, Salvochea, who for five years had been at 
the head of all revolutionary movements) in 
and around Cadiz, was elected mayor. In 
Catalonia the energy of the new Captain-Gen- 
eral Velarde succeeded in fully restoring mili- 
tary discipline. The greatest danger to the 
republic was in the open hostility between 
the majority of the ministry and the more con- 
servative majority of the Standing Committee, 
When‘the committee met, on April 23d, and, 
with the exception of Figueras and Pi y Mar- 
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gall, all ministers were present, Echegaray 
and Révery represented the situation of the 
country in the darkest colors, and demanded 
the immediate convocation of the National 
Assembly, and the adjournment of the elec- 
tions for the Constituent Cortes. The minis- 
ters Castelar and Nicolas Salmeron opposed 
this demand, and denied that there was any 
reason for adjourning the new election, or for 
convoking the National Assembly. It was re- 
ported that 3,000 volunteers belonging to the 
old militia of Madrid were assembled near the 
hall of the Assembly, and were ready in case 
of emergency, to support the Standing Oom- 
mittee against the ministry. A request made 
by Castelar that an adjournment take place for 
twelve hours was denied. The ministers re- 
tired for consultation, but did not return. In 
the mean while-Pavia, the Captain-General of 
Madrid, retired, and the Government imme- 
diatele appointed General Soria his successor ; 
and General Contreras, who had recently re- 
turned from Catalonia, Generalissimo of the 
Volunteers of the Republic. As General Con- 
treras, in the evening, was fired upon, the 
Government resolved to dissolve the Standing 
Committee. At two o’clock in the morning, 
the Volunteers of the Republic, who sympa- 
thized with the Federal Republicans, invaded 
the hall, whereupon the members of the 
Standing Committee immediately fled. Most 
of them, as Serrano, and other leading politi- 
cians, hid themselves from the rage of the peo- 
ple, who suspected that the committee had an 
intention of overthrowing the republic. On 
April 24th the official paper published the de- 
cree by which the National Assembly was dis- 
solved. Another decree ordered the dissolu- 
tion of seven battalions of infantry, and of the 
battalions of the artillery, pioneers, and cay- 
alry of the militia of Madrid. The Minister of 
mone amare who had yee ee 2 
party, resigned, and was succe 
by Nouvilas, formerly commander of the Army 
of the North, and a decided adherent of the 
federal republic. The elections for the Con- 
stituent Cortes took place without disturbance, 
and, as the r portion of the parties op- 
posed to federal republicanism abstained from 
voting, an overwhelming majority of the new 
members —— Saat par pe (350 
nst only 40 nging to all other parties 
Seesbhocty Only 35 per cent. of the enrolled 
voters had taken part in the election, against 
60 per cent. of the preceding year. 

‘he insurrectionary movements of the Car- 
lists, which had begun in April, 1872, and con- 
tinued throughout the remainder of that year, 
assumed much larger dimensions after the ab- 
dication of Amadeo. Between Bilbao and 
Miranda they destroyed the railroads, and not 
only in Oatalonia, Aragon, and the Basque 
provinces, but also in other parts of the coun- 
try their bands appeared in increasing num- 
bers. Their leaders, Ollo and Dorregaray, 
united in the valley of Echaury, and General 


Pavia undertook an expedition against them 
without finding them. In the valleys of the 
Lower Pyrenees, Dorregaray compelled all 
young men, from eighteen to thirty years, to 
enter the Carlist army, and for every one who 
made his escape, the commune had to pay a 
fine of 4,000 reals. One of the most prominent 
leaders of the Carlist bands was the priest 
Santa Cruz, who was charged with committing 
and allowing to be committed the most fright- 
ful ernelties. General Dorregaray, on April 
1st, advanced into the province of Alava, and 
General Ollo united the scattered bands in the 
province of Navarre and disciplined them. The 
number of men who, in April, were under the 
orders of General Dorregaray, in the five prov- 
inces of Navarre, Biscayu, Guipuzcoa, Alava, 
and Logrofio, was estimated at about 4,500, 
of whom 3,500 were well-armed with Reming- 
ton and other breech-loaders, while 1,000 were 
either unarmed or only carried lances. | Be- 
sides, there was a large number of scattered 
bands, which, in Navarre alone, were estimated 
at about 6,000 men, 500 of whom were cavalry, 
and in the other four provinces, at 9,400. Fow- 
ard the close of March the official Gazette pub- 
lished a proclamation which had been signed 
by all the ministers, in which the whole nation 
was called upon to codperate in the overthrow 
of the irreconcilable enemies of the republic. 
In the northern part of Catalonia the Carlists 
under Saballs and Barrancot, who were ac- 
companied by Don Alfonso, brother of Don 
Carlos, and by a son of Don Enrique, captured 
the town of Ripoll, on the Upper Ter, and took 
the garrison of 180 men prisoners, after seven 
of them had been shot. hen on the next day 
General Martinez Campos advanced against 
them from Gerona they withdrew, but a 
few days later, on March 29th, they surprised, 
near the Upper Llobregat, the important town 
of Berga, the garrison of which, consisting of 
500 men, was compelled to. surrender. Ac- 
cording to official accounts of the Government, 
Saballs ordered sixty-seven of the prisoners, 
who were volunteers of Tarragona, to be shot. 
In Barcelona, the news of this massacre pro# 
duced so great an excitement that several Car- 
list prisoners were in danger of being torn 
to pieces by the populace, and that several 
churches, the priests of which were charged 
with being favorable to the Carlist cause, were 
closed and converted into barracks. The rail- 
roads all through Northern Spain were broken 
up by the Carlists. The little fortress of Pui- 
cerda, on the Ségre, not far from the French 
frontier, with a garrison of 500 men, repulsed 
an attack made by Saballs, who had been 
created Count of Berga. All the other leaders 
of the Oarlist party, Ollo, Dorregaray, and 
Lizarraga, in Navarre, Tristany, and Vallés, in 
Catalonia, were beaten about this time, though 
the permanent advantages accruing to. the 
troops of the republic from these victories 
were of no long duration.. Don Carlos ap- 
pointed a new council of war, consisting of 
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General Elio, Counter-Admiral Vinalet, who, 
under Amadeo, had made an insurrectionary 
movement near Murcia, and had been sen- 
tenced to death, but subsequently been 
doned, Estrada, formerly secretary of the Pre- 
tender, and Canon Vicente de Marterola. After 
the troops of the Government had obtained 
successes in the northern of Catalonia, on 
the Monsem, over the Carl they suffered on 
May 5th a serious defeat, as two battalions 
under Colonel Navarro, were nearly annihilated 
by Dorregaray, near Estella. The Government 
officially admitted that Navarro himself, the 
lieatenant-colonel of the regiment, Seville, 
and about forty men, were taken prisoners, 
while at the same time one piece of ordnance 
and thirty-five dead and wounded had remained 
in the hands of the victors. The Government 
of Madrid had to send 600 men as reénforce- 
ments to the Basque provinces and Navarro, 
thus increasing the troops stationed in those 
provinces to thirty-eight battalions of infantry. 
exclusive of cavalry, artillery, gensdarmes, and 
volunteers. In the evening of May 18th, Sa- 
balls made an attack upon the town of Mataro, 
and when, toward midnight, the Government 
troops arrived from Barcelona, the Carlists had 
already secured a forced contribution of $10,000, 
On May 19th Tristany and Don Alfonso cap- 
tured the town of Sanahuja, in the eh pre of 
Lerida, which was bravely defended by 150 
volunteers. Although the volunteers, before 
surrendering, were promised that their lives 
should be saved, eighteen of them were shot 
in the streets. - 

The Constituent Cortes was opened by the 
prime-minister, Figueras, on June 1st. In his 
opening speech he defended the dissolution of 
the Standing Committee, and insisted that 
Spain was prepared for the republican furm of 
government, and that only the maintenance of 
order was necessary to securing the recognition 
of the republic by the foreign powers. With 
regard to home politics he announced that the 
Government would bring ina law on the sepa- 
ration between Church and State, and propose 
Yeforms in the administration of ‘eaten and in 
the financial department, as well as the aboli- 
tion of slavery in theisland of Ouba. The 
aged Orense, the Marquis of Albaida, long 
known as a leader of the Republican party of 
Spain, and now one of the spokesmen of the 
Federal Republicans was elected President. On 
Jane 8th the Cortes, with 210 against 2 votes, 
resolved to establish a federal republic. After 
Figueras and his cabinet had resigned, Pi y 
Margall was ch: with forming a new cabi- 
net; his nominations were, however, not ac- 
cepted, but in a secret session Figueras,-with 
his old cabinet, was requested to remain. 
the next day, however, Figueras was to form a 
new cabinet, one half of which consisted of 
radical republicans. On Jane 11th, again a 
new ministry was formed, at the head of which 
was Pi y Margall; most of its members were 
new men, and had thus far been but little 
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known, The new ministry declared in promi- 
nent points of its p a speedy reor- 
ganization of the army and the restoration of 
military discipline. It demanded that the divi- 
sion of the country into Federal States be fin- 
ished before the budget, which would show ade- 
ficit of 2,500,000,000 reals should be presented, 
Nicolas Salmeron, the former President of 
Justice, was elected President; and Castelar, 
President of the principal committee of the 
Cortes. It was also resolved to appointa Com- 
mittee of Constitution, to consist of twelve 
members of the majority and minority of the 
Cortes, and of thirteen representatives of the 
future States. Figueras left Spain and took up 
his residence in France. On June 28th Pi y 
Margall appointed a new ministry, the Cortes 
having repealed for this case their er reso- 
lution, acco to which the ministers were 
to be appointed ¥ the Cortes, and not by the 
prime-minister. They also authorized the new 
ministry to suspend in several provinces the 
civil rights, and to declare a state of siege. 
Soon a new ministerial crisis occurred. In the 
place of Pi y M who was believed to be 
too much imbued with socialistic ideas, Nico- 
las Salmeron was appointed prime-minister, 
who ae colleagues cntins Tele — ~ 
nent men of the party, appoin er Min 

ter of Foreign Affairs pa rien, Bor Minister 
of the Interior; Fernando Gonzalez, Minister 
of Finances; Moreno Rodriguez, Minister of 
Justice; General Gonzalez, Minister of War; 
Admiral Oviedo, Minister of the Navy; Pa- 
lanca, Minister of the Colonies. The first meas- 
ures of the new ministry indicated firmness, 
and awakened a hope for an improvement of 
the wretched condition of the country. Inthe 
army of General Velarda a general mutiny 
broke out at Igualada; Velarda himself had 
to flee, and with great difficulty a Government 
committee sent from Barcelona to the scene 
of the disorders, succeeded in reéstablishing 
order. While from Catalonia a few insignifi- 
cant suecesses of the republican were 
reported, the Oarlists in Navarre surprised the 
column of Colonel Castanon, and d it. 


In the beginning of July, General Acosta, 
formerly Minister of War, was appointed Cap- 
tain-General of Catalonia, and Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Martinez Campos, com er-in-chief 
of Gerona; Velarda assumed in his former 
position as Oaptain-General of Valencia. It 


was resolved to send to General Nouvilas, the 
commander-in-chief of the Army of the North, 
a sufficient number of reénforcements for the 
effective suppression of the Carlists, But, not- 
withstanding the energy shown by President 
Salmeron in the removal of untrustworthy 
officers and in the suppression of mutinies, 
the Carlists continued to make progress. In 
Oatalonia, one of the best officers of the army, 
General Oabrinetty, whom the Government 
had left without the asked-for reinforcements, 
was beaten by Saballs, his whole force, con- 
sisting of about one thousand men, captured, 
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killed, or dispersed, and he himself killed. 
Berga was again captured, and the entire gar- 
rison taken prisoners. The Carlists derived new 
courage from the arrival upon Spanish soil of 
the Pretender, Don Carlos, and the transient 
capture of the town of I In Guerni- 
ca Don Carlos took the oath upon the “ fueros,” 
the old privileges of the Basque provinces, on 
August 3d. Don Carlos and Saballs, the com- 
manders of the Carlists in Prato de Slusanes, 
fortitied this town, which is situated forty miles 
northwest of Barcelona. The English steam- 
yacht Deerhound, which attempted to land 
for the Carlists 2,000 rifles, 50 cwt. ammu- 
nition, and 40 horses, was, on August 18th, 
captured by a Spanish man-of-war. On Au- 
gust 15th the Cortes adopted a law by which 
80,000 men were called to arms. The re- 
ublican Government was greatly hindered 
in its operations against the Carlists by the 
more threatening attitude which the mem- 
bers of the Internationals assumed in South- 
ern and Eastern Spain. The Central Com- 
mittee of the Internationals had its seat at 
Alcoy, the most important manufacturing town 
of the province of Alicante. On July 10th, an 
insurrectionary movement broke out in the 
town; seventy of the most prominent citizens 
were seized and held as hostages; the town- 
hall, in which the mayor, several other town 
officers, some gensdarmes and policemen had 
intrenched themselves during one night, was 
stormed, and the mayor, several gensdarmes 
and policemen, and about thirty citizens, killed, 
a part of the town burned down, and a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety appointed for the gov- 
ernment of the town. Instead of promptly 
pt ew this bloody outbreak Captain-Gen- 
Velarda preferred to enter into negotia- 
tions with the rebels, and to effect a comprom- 
ise which secured to all the inhabitants who 
had taken part in the insurrection, impunity, 
while only the foreigners, who had taken an 
active part, were to be prosecuted. 

Of much greater significance than this fail- 
ure of the Internationals, were the movements 
of the extreme branch of the Federal Repub- 
licans, the “ Intransigentes” (irreconcilables), 
who, protesting against the suspension of the 
civil rights, had withdrawn from the Cortes, 
and proclaimed the immediate independence 
of the several provinces of Spain, without 
awaiting the proclamation of the federal re- 

ublic by the Cortes. In Cartagena, a mem- 

r of the Cortes, Galves, conjointly with his 
colleague Poveda, assumed the government of 
the province of Murcia, while General Con- 
treras, likewise a member of the Cortes and 
who only a few months ago had been appoint- 
ed by the republican Government Captain- 
General of Catalonia, had assumed the chief 
command of the armed forces. Felice organ- 
ized the movement for independence in Va- 
lencia, Santa Maria in Alicante, Cherusa in 
Castellon ; General Pierrad prevailed upon the 
volunteers in Toledo to mutiny; another dep- 
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uty placed himself at the head of the insur- 
gents in Salamanca; another entered into ne- 
gotiations with the Internationals of Alcoy in 
order to excite a regiment to insurrection; 
mauy others fomented the revolutionary move- 
ments in Andalusia, and all remained in cor- 
respondence with their friends who were in 
Madrid. In most of the towns in which the 
Commune had been proclaimed, quiet was 
soon restored; but in ataoants the partisans 
of state independence maintained themselves 
against the federal Government. The Minister 
of the Navy who had hastened thither in 
order to establish order, could not accomplish 
any thing, as the sailors and marines refused 
to obey, and joined the rebels. When even 
several men-of-war joined the mutineers, the 
President of the republic, on July 20th, issued 
a proclamation which declared the crew of 
the frigates Almanza, Vittoria, and Mendez 
Nufiez, as well as the steamer Fernando el 
Catolica, and any other man-of-war belonging 
to the insurgents in the department of Car- 
tagena, as pirates, and authorized the com- 
manders of war-vessels of friendly nations to 
stop the vessels, and to treat the men as pi- 
rates in accordance with the usages of naval 
law. On July 24th the minister of the Spanish 
navy was notified that the German frigate 
Frederick Charles, under command of Captain 
Werner, had off Cartagena taken possession 
of the mutinous steamer Vigilante, because 
the steamer had drawn up the red flag which 
was not recognized by any Government. Dep- 
uty Galvez who was the commander of the 
Vigilante, was retained as prisoner on board 
the German frigate. General Contreras who 
regarded the decree of the Madrid Govern- 
ment as unlawful, threatened to adopt retalia- 
tory measures against the German consul in 
Cartagena, and prevailed upon the commander 
of the German frigate to enter into an agree- 
ment according to which the seizure of the 
Vigilante was declared a justifiable act on the 
ground that it had not carried a lawful. flag, 
while after the 28th of July the departure of 
war-vessels obeying the government of Murcia 
would not be obstructed, provided they could 
submit to the eventualities which might ensue 
from any orders the commanders of the for- 
eign war-vessels might receive from their 
Governments. The authorities in Cartagena 
also promised to respect the property and the 
lives of the foreign residents at Oartagena. 
Accordingly, on July 29th, the rebel steamers 
Almanza and Vittoria put to sea without be- 
ing in any way hindered by the German war- 
vessel. They sailed under command of Oon- 
treras to Almeria, and demanded from that 
town a contribution of $100,000. When the 
demand was refused, Contreras bombarded the 
town, but his attempt to land troops was re- 
pulsed. From Almeria Contreras intended to 
sail to Malaga, but before reaching that port, 
the frigates Almanza and Vittoria were cap- 
tured by Captain Werner, because at the bom- 
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bardment of Almeria the hoase of the German 
consul, on which the German flag was flying, 
had been destroyed. Oaptain Werner, whose 
action did not meet barre el tee of the 
German Government, t the captured 
frigates to the English admiral, Yelverton. 
The captured steamer Vigilante had previously 
been transferred by him to the Spanish consul 
of Gibraltar. Contreras, who had been kept as 
a prisoner on board the Frederick Charles, was 
set at liberty, on August 10th, and landed at 
Cartagena. On August 28d the Spanish fleet, 
under the command of Admiral Lobos, began 
the bombardment of Cartagena, but as the in- 
surgents had better cannon than Lobos, the 
attacking fleet, which consisted of only one 
iron clad and several wooden frigates, had to 
withdraw. On August 23d the Cortes author- 
ized the prosecution and the arrest of nine of 
their members who had taken part in these 
attempts to establish the Commune. 

The war against the Carlists at this time 
offered no special interest. On = 24th 
the Carlists under Ollo were completely routed 
near Estella, and, ee they were imme- 
diately reénforced by Lizarraga, they were 
on the next day again defeated. From Berga, 
which had been captured by them, they had 
also to withdraw. 

On August 25th Emilio Castelar was elected 
President of the Cortes. In an impressive 

he called attention to the critical situa- 

tion of the country. Though sincerely attached 
to the plan of a federal republic, he believed it 
necessary, first to save the unity and the very 
existence of the country. The Government, 
for carrying on the administration of the coun- 
try, must strengthen the a of authority 
and order, If order could not be reéstablished 
on a firm basis, the republic was in danger of 
perishing; for any country, placed between the 
alternative of anarchy and dictatorship, would 
choose the latter. Oastelar soon fell out with 
the President of the Republic, Salmeron. The 
latter declared that having been for twenty 
years an uncompromising opponent of the 
death-penalty, he could not now order it to be 
applied to the insurgents. Oastelar regarded 
it as indispensable to use for the overthrow 
of the insurrection the same weapons—“ war 
inst war, fire against fire, blood against 
blood, death against death ;” otherwise, he de- 
clared we should be monks, not men. The 
Cortes sympathized with him, and on Sep- 
tember 7th, Oastelar was elected in place of 
Salmeron President of the Spanish Republic. 
He received 133 votes against 67 which were 
cast for Pi y Margall. He accepted the presi- 
dency only on condition that the constitution- 
al guarantees should be suspended, and that 
he should be invested with unlimited power 
to employ the entire military strength of the 
nation against the Oarlists, and for the termi- 
nation of the civil war. The cabinet formed 
by him consisted of decided Republicans. 
Oarvajél became Minister of Foreign Affairs; 
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a of the Interior; Debrio, 
Minister of Justice; Soler, Minister of the Ool- 
onies; Minister of Public Works. After 
authorizing the President to call out apes 
reserves, and to arm 500,000 militia, to 
contract a new loan of 100,000,000 pesetas, the 
Cortes were adjourned to January 2, 1874. In 
accordance with the powers conferred upon 
him, President Castelar suspended the consti- 


tutional guarantees, and began to the 
most energetic measures for the est ter- 
mination of the civil war. He his 


readiness to employ the services of any gen- 
eral to whatever political party he might for- 
merly have belonged, who was willing to co- 
operate for the restoration of order, and the 
suppression of the civil broils. One of the 
first to make use of this invitation, and to 
offer his services for the defense of the exist- 
—s of thi was Marshal Serrano. | 
‘he Carlists, whose numbers were estimated 
by Castelar at about 50,000, made no progress 
during the remainder of the year. The dissen- 
sions among’ the officers increased in 
Several of their generals resigned and retired 
to Bayonne, in France, and in the province of 
Lerida, large bands of deserters from the Oar- 
lists, reported to the leaders of the Republican 
troops. When the new generalissimo of the 
Government forces, Moriones, offered to the 
Carlists a battle near Estella, the latter hastily 
retreated, and Estella was occupied by the 
Government troops. A dis 
dated October 7th, claimed a i victory 
zaza, in Navarre. 
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e English admi elverton, on Septem- 
ber Ist, sent the rebel steamers Almanza and 
Vittoria to Gibraltar. The intransigentes of 
Cartagena made repeatedly d sor- 
ties, and undertook several plundering expedi- 
tions, without, however, meeting with any suc- 
cess. On October 11th there was a naval 
battle between the vessels of the intr 

tes and the national fleet under Admiral 

After a fight lasting for two hours, the vessels 
of the insurgents were compelled to put back 
to Cartagena. Admiral Lobos, without receiv- 
ing permission from the Government, sailed to 
Gibraltar in order to take in coal, and was 
relieved from his command. 

In December a remarkable episode occurred 
in the Carlist war. General Moriones, after 
endeavoring in vain to force the Carlists out 
of Estella, suddenly marched, at the head of 
9,000 men, via Pamplona, into the northern- 
most districts of Navarre, leaving General Primo 
de Rivera behind for the protection of the 
country between Estella and the Ebro. After 
being reénforced by 8,000 men, under com- 
mand of General Loma, he entered the north- 
ern part of the maritime province of Guipnzeoa. 
Marching southward, he raised the s' ee of 
Tolosa, the capital of the province, which had 
been hard pressed by the Carlists, and routed 
the Carlist general, Lizarraga. From Tolosa 
he advanced westward to the coast, with the 
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intention of subsequently marching south- 
ward and destroying the cannon-founderies 
and , rape gare ae at Azpeitia, Placencia, 
and Eibar, which had been occupied by the 
Oarlists. Having advanced, however, as far 
as Zaranz and Guetavia, he found the road to 
Cestona blocked up, the Carlist commander- 
in-chief, General , being reported to have 
18,000 men under his orders between Zumaya 
and Oestona, along the Urola River. In conse- 
quence of these reports Moriones deemed it 
the best course to fall back to San Sabastian, 
where he pressed into the service of his troops 
all the vessels in the ports of San Sabastian 
and Pasages, and after detailing the brigade 
of General Loma for the defense of Tol 

he embarked for Santofia, in the province o 
Santander, where he arrived on December 
24th. Thence he hastened to the relief of 
the town of Bilbao, which, since December 
28th, had been beseiged by the Carlists. But 
finding himself again confronted by over- 
whelming numbers of Carlists, he for a second 
time saved himself with his troops by em- 
barking. 

The history of the insurrection in Cuba 
presents no features of great interest during 
the year 1878. After the establishment of the 
republican form of government for Spain, an 
_— was made to the Cuban insurgents to 
abandon their struggle for independence, and 
to unite their efforts with those of the Spanish 
Republic for the permanent establishment of 
republican institutions, both in Spain and in 
the colonies. The leaders of the insurrection 
did not accept these propositions, and declared 
that ~~ would not be satisfied with any thing 
short of the entire independence of Cuba. 
The Spanish party in Ouba, especially the 
volunteers, were too intensely monarchical in 
their sentiments to codperate with the efforts 
of the new republican Government to conciliate 
the insurgents. With great reluctance they 
submitted themselves to the rule of the new 
Government, never concealing their predilec- 
tion for a monarchy, and their ardent desire 
to see it soon restored in Spain. In August 
General Maximo Gomez was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the insurgents, to succeed 
General Agramonte. He again occupied Nue- 
vitas, August 25th, and claimed to have gained 
several other victories; but at the close of the 
year the situation was not materially different 
from what it had been for several years past. 
Toward the close of the year an unforeseen 
event appeared for a time to bring to the 
friends of Cuban independence the sudden 
realization of their wishes. On October 31st 
the Virginius, a ship sailing under the Ameri- 
can flag, was captured on the high-seas, near 
Jamaica, by the Spanish steamer Tornado, on 
the ground that it intended to land men and 
arms in Ouba for the insurgent army. Four 
of the most prominent Cubans found among 
the passengers were shot on November 4th; 
a few days later Captain Fry, with a large 
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number of others, was also executed. The 
Spanish Government took prompt action to 
stay the executions, and the Cuban authorities, 
though by no means concealing their dissatis- 
faction with the orders received from Madrid, 
submitted. The universal excitement in the 
United States, at the conduct of the Spanish 
authorities in Cuba, for a time appeared to 
make a war between Spain and the United 
States inevitable, which the Cubans hoped 
would not fail to lead to the immediate expul- 
sion of the Spaniards from Ouba. The hopes 
thus raised were, however, doomed to disap- 
pointment, as the diplomatic negotiations 
opened between the United States and Spain 
led to a peaceable settlement of the whole 
difficulty. (See Dirptomatic CorRESPONDENCE.) 

SPRING, Rey. Garpryer, D. D., LL. D., an 
American clergyman and author, for sixty- 
three years pastor of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church in New York City, born in Newbury- 
— Mass., February 24, 1785; died in New 

ork City, August 18, 1878. He was the son 
of Rey. Samuel Spring, D. D., an eminent cler- 
gyman of Newburyport, and one of the chap- 
lains of the Revolutionary Army. He entered 
Yale College, and delivered the valedictory 
oration at the close of his course in 1805. His 
thoughts were first turned’ to the law. He 
was admitted to the bar in December, 1808, 
and began practice with favorable prospects, 
but was induced to abandon the profession for 
that of the ministry. He attributed, in after- 
years, this great change in the current of his 
thoughts partly to the advice of his father, but 
still more to a striking sermon of the Rev. Dr. 
John M. Mason, from the text, ‘‘To the poor 
the Gospel is preached.” He passed a year at 
the Andover Theological Seminary, and was 
licensed to preach toward the close of 1809. 
Early in the following summer he accepted a 
eall to the Brick Church in Beekman Street, 
in this city. Although he was frequently sum- 
moned to posts of honor and responsibility— 
among others to the presidencies of Hamilton 
and Dartmouth Colleges—he did not abandon 
his first field of work, but maintained for half 
acentury his reputation as one of the most 

pular preachers of the metropolis. In 1861 
he removed with his congregation to the new 
church on Murray Hill. Shortly before this 
removal, Rey. William Hoge, D. D., of Rich- 
mond, Va., had been settled as lis colleague. 
In 1861 Dr. Hoge resigned, and in 1862 Rev. 
W. G. T. Shedd, D. D., was associated with 
Dr. Spring, and remained as his colleague un- 
til 1872, when he was called to a professorship 
in Union Theological Seminary, and was suc- 
ceeded by Rey. Dr. Murray. During the last 
few years Dr. Spring had seldom: preached. 
Asa preacher his style was direct, pointed, 
and vigorous, and he never suffered the con- 
gregation to slumber, but held their attention 
from beginning to end. Dr. Spring was an in- 
dustrious author. His works grew out of his 
pastoral duties, and consisted mainly of courses 
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of lectures on the duties and privileges of the 
Christian life. Among his works are “The 
Attraction of the Cross,” which was designed 
to illustrate the leading truths, obligations, and 
hopes of Christianity; “The Mercy Seat, or 
Thoughts suggested by the Lord’s Prayer;” 
“First Things,” a series of lectures on the 
great facts and moral lessons first revealed to 
mankind; “The Glory of Christ,” an essay on 
his character and history, with thoughts on 
his mediatorial government; ‘“‘The Power of 
the Pulpit,” sermons addressed to Christian 
ministers on the method of rendering preach- 
ing effective; “Short Sermons to the People,” 
a series of brief, practical discourses; “ The 
Obligations of the World to the Bible.” These, 
though published at different times, were col- 
lected in 9 vols. in 1853 as “ Dr, Spring’s 
Works.” Aside from these he had published 
“Memoirs of the Late Hannah L. Murray,” a 
New York lady distinguished for her intel- 
lectual acquirements and practical beneficence; 
‘Dissertation on the Rule of Faith;” ‘ Beth- 
el Flag;” “The Church in the Wilderness ;” 
“Hints to Parents on Early Religious Educa- 
tion;” “Means of Regeneration; ” ‘ Native 
Depravity ;” “The Doctrine of Election; ” 
& Eads on Christian Character; “The Mis- 
sion of Sorrow;” “Fragments from the Study 
of a Pastor; ‘*The Contrast;” “ The Bible 
not of Man.” These volumes passed through 
many editions, and were reprinted in part in 
England, while some of them were translated 
into French and German. He commemorated 
his long pastorate by anniversary discourses, 
some of which were published under the title 
of “The Brick Church Memorial.” Among 
his more recent publications were “ Pulpit 
Ministrations, or Sabbath Readings,” a series 
of sermons printed in 1864, and “ Personal 
Reminiscences,” published two years later. 
STARRS, Very Rev. Witx1am, D. D., a Ro- 
man Catholic clergyman, Rector of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, and Vicar-General of the 
Arch-Diocese of New York, born at. Dram- 
quin, County Tyrone, Ireland, in 1807; died 
in New York City, February 6, 1873. He 
was from a wealthy family, and received in 
early youth a good classical education. In 1823 
he entered Maynooth College, near Dublin, and 
commenced his theological studies, He came 
to America in 1828, and was received into the 
Diocese of New York by Bishop Dubois. Not 
long after he entered the Sulpician Seminary 
(St. Mary’s) at Baltimore, to complete his 
theological education. In September, 1834, 
he was ordained a priest at St. Patrick’s Ca- 
thedral, New York, and remained curate of 
the cathedral for ten years. In 1844 he was 
made pastor of St. Mary’s Church, in Grand 
Street, He retained this position until 1853, 
when he was appointed by Archbishop Hughes 
Rector of St. Patrick’s Cathedral and Vicar- 
General of the Diocese of New York. Al- 
though his name was several times mentioned 
in connection with various bishoprics, he re- 
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tained this office till his death. When Arch- 
bishop Hughes died, in 1864, Dr. Starrs was 
administrator of the diocese until the gee 
ter ho acssdice thockegion tao Chapecainis 
ter he as theo e - 
cil at Baltimore in 1866, He also filled the 
same office at two councils of the province. 
In addition, he was the spiritual Superior of 
the Sisters of Charity for twenty years, and 
President of the Board of Trustees of St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital. He was. also y instra- 
mental in instituting the Sisters of y, and 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd. In character 
he was mild but not weak, kind but not placa- 
ble, affable in tion but strict in the dis- 
charge of his duties. His learning was broad 
eames deep, us there were rt ta ee 
ap i to his department whi 8 
not mastered, His fakth was sincere; his de- 
votion honest, and his p pure. Oon- 
servative in his tastes and opinions, he opposed 
innovations only when he believed these per- 
nivious in themselves or disastrous in effect. 
STORRS, Ricwarp Satrer, Sen., D. D., an 
American cle and journalist, born in 
ass., in February, 1787; died 
at Braintree, A 11, 1873. He was 
of ministers, being 


of fifteen, in the fall of 1802, he entered | 
Se Sear Class pees ti He remained 
uta single year, his ew it ne- 
cessary for him to resort to farm-life. 1804 
he was invited by Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher to 
over to Long Island, and take ch of 
linton Academy in his parish of East p- 
ton. Here he continued his college studies, 
and in 1806 was led to enter the Senior Class in 
Williams College, where he uated in 1807. 
He then returned to Long and put him- 
self under the care of Rev. Aaron Woolworth, 
of Bridgehampton, for the study of theology. 
After remaining about a year, he was licensed 
by the Suffolk Presbytery,-and for a brief 
pase took charge of the two parishes of 
slip and Smithtown, on opposite sides of the 
island, about seventeen miles apart; preaching 
one Sabbath at one place, and the alternate 
Sabbath at the other. Going thence to An- 
dover, he graduated in 1810, and on July 3, 
1811, was ordained at Braintree, and then 
with one furlough of five years in the service 
of the Home Missionary Society of Massachu- 
setts, Dr. Storrs remained faithful to his work 
to the end. His pastoral and preaching labor 
was always conscientiously: and thoroughly 
done. His study was continuous, versatile, 
deep, and in his appropriation to his discourses 
of the facts and phenomena of life he was ex- 
ceptionally happy. His intellectual qualifica- 
tions were more solid than wey a his 
style was flexible and simple. plicity, 
singleness, purity, courage, that amounted to 
an incredulity concerning the existence of 
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fear, and complete consistency of life with the 
thorough orthodox tenets which he held, were 
among the foundation qualities of his charac- 
ter. Besides his five years of labor for the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, Dr. 
Storrs had devoted eleven or twelve years to 
journalism. He was for five years, between 
1817 and 1825, editor of the Boston Recorder, 
and temporarily occupied the same position 
twenty years later; and from 1850 to 1856 he 
was the senior associate editor of the Congre- 
gationalist. The two papers were subsequently 
united. He had also published a ‘‘ Memoir of 
Rev. Samuel Green,” and about twenty single 
sermons and addresses. He was for many 
ears a frequent contributor to the religious 
views. Rey. R. 8. Storrs, D.D., of Brook- 
lyn, the eminent pulpit orator and scholar, is 
his only surviving child. 

STRONG, Turron R., an eminent jurist, 
born in Litehfield, Conn., November 7, 1802; 
died in New York City, May 15, 1873. He 
was the second son of Judge Martin Strong, of 
Litchfield, who was for many years a distin- 
guished lawyer and judge in Connecticut. He 
received a good English and classical educa- 
tion, and was thoroughly trained in the law 
by his father. In 1826, having been admitted 
to the bar, he opened an office at Palwyra, 
Wayne County, N. Y., where he resided for 
twenty-seven years. He was District Attorney 
of Wayne County for five years, and for a long 
time was a master and examiner in chancery. 
In 1839 he was elected member of Congress, 
where he served unti] 1841. The next year he 
was a member of the New York Legislature. 
In 1851 he was elected Judge of the Supreme 
Court, and held that office for eight years. 
For one year of that time he was a member 
of the Court of Appeals, Among his decisions 
was that in the a4 rated Cancemi case, which 
was twice before that court during his term 
of office, and in which he read the opinion of 
the court on both oceasions. More opinions 
written by Judge Strong were published while 
he was a member of the Court of Appeals 
than by any other member of the court except 
Judge Denio. Judge Strong’s residence from 
1853 to 1867 was in Rochester, where he re- 
sumed the practice of the Jaw on retiring from 
the bench. His business during that time was 
very extensive, and he was engaged in nearly 
every case of importance in the Seventh Judicial 
District. He removed to New York City, in 
1867, and at the time of his death was the senior 
member of the firm of Strong & Shepard, and 
in active practice before the principal courts of 
the State and of the United States; his services 
were also very largely called for as referee. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY, two kingdoms 
of Northern Europe, united under the same 
dynasty. King, Oscar II., born January 21, 
1829; sneceeded to the throne at the death of 
his brother, Charles XV., September 18, 1872. 
Married June 6, 1857, to Sophia, born July 9, 
1836, daughter of the late Duke William of 
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Nassau. Offspring of the union are four sons, 
namely: Gustavus, heir-apparent, Duke of 
Wermland, born June 16, 1858; Oscar, Duke 
of Gothland, born November 15, 1859; Charles, 
Duke of Oecstergétland, born February 27, 
1861; and Eugen, Duke of Nerige, born Au- 
gust 1, 1865. King Oscar is the fourth soyer- 
eign of the house of Ponte Corvo, and grand- 
son of Marshal Bernadotte, Prince de Ponte 
Corvo, who was elected heir apparent to the 
crown of Sweden August 21, 1810, and as- 
cended the throne February 5, 1818. 

The executive authority is in the hands of 
the King, who acts under the advice of a 
Council of State, composed of ten members, 
of whom two have the title of State Ministers, 
and eight that of Councillors of State; of the 
latter five are chiefs of departments. At the 
close of 1878, the Swedish Council of State 
was composed of the following members: 
1. The Minister of State and Justice, Axel 
Adlercreutz; Minister of the Interior, 186870, 
spponeee Minister of Justice, June 8, 1870. 
2. Minister of State and Foreign Affairs, Major- 
General Oscar M. de Bjérnstjerna, appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, December 17, 1872. 
8. H. W. Bredberg, appointed November 2, 
1860. 4. C. J. Berg, appointed June 4, 1868, 
5. Minister of the Navy, Major-General Baron 
Broder Abraham Leijonhufyud, appointed Jan- 
uary 14,1870. 6. Minister of Vinanen 0. F. 
Woern, appoined June 8, 1870. 7. Minister 
of Ecclesiastical Affairs, Dr. G. Wennerberg, 
appointed June 8, 1870. 8. Minister of the 
Interior, Dr. P. A Bergstrém, appointed June 
8, 1870. 9. Baron O. J. O. Alstrémer, ap- 

ointed June 15, 1870, 10. Minister of War, 

ajor-General Erik Oscar Weidenhielm, ap- 
pointed December 5, 1871. 

In Norway the King exercises his authority 
through a Council of State, composed of one 
Minister of State, and nine Councillors. Two 
of the councillors, together with the minister, 
form a delegation of the Council of State, 
residing at Stockholm, near the King. The 
following are the members of the Council of 
State: I. At Christiania—1l. Minister of State, 
Fredrik Lang, appointed July, 1878. 2. De- 

artment of Finance and Customs, H. L. Hel- 
iesen, appointed December, 1863. 8. Depart~ 
ment of Justice, John Collett Falsen, appointed: 
November, 1869. 4. Department of the Inte-~ 
rior, N. P. Vogt, appointed June, 1871. 5. De- 
partment of the Navy and of Postal] Communi- 
cations, A. O. Manthey, appointed December, 
1856. 6. Department of Education and Ee- 
clesiastical Affairs, P. P. Essendrop, Bry 
April, 1872. 7. Army Department, L, H. M. 
Segelcke, appointed April, 1872. II. Delega-~ 
tion of the Council at Stockholm: 1. O. R. 
Kierulf, Minister of State, appointed December, 
1871. 2. H. O. 0, Meldahl, appointed Decem- 
ber, 1871. 3. J. L. Johansen, August, 1873. 

Sweden is divided, for administrative pur- 
poses, into lins, which according to the latest 
dates had the following area and population: 
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estimated at 55,536,550 riksdalers (1 riksdaler 
=$0.27). The pr Aap at 60,386,550. 
The deficit is ann covered by the “ 
gildskonter,” the supervision of which is ex- 
clusively exercised by the Diet. This institn- 
tion the public de 
sively incurred by the constru of railways, 
and it contracts for any loans the Diet may 
vote. It controls the following resources; 
any surplus over the estimated 3; the 
surplus of any allowed ditures; the 
early profit of the State Bank; and a special 
neome tax, “the Bevillning,” the proceeds 
of which for 1874 were estimated at 2,700,000 
riksdalers. 

The public debt, at the end of 1872, amount- 
ed to 124,768,771 riksdalers; all railway debts 
with the exception of a loan amounting to 


1,584,000. 

The total strength of the armed forces was, 
in September, 1873, as follows: 

Troops. 
dso ae lew T2578 | 99, 

Mititis of Gothiand..| 0" | 9° | ee) eee 
ns Pe eens 440 | 4,740) 3,974) 9.154 
Artillery (84 guns)....| ...., “or ) sa] 7984 
ies canes tale pset | 5,504 

Total..i.vessssvese 2,240 | 85,585 { 94,950 | 132,775 
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Square | Popelation im 
Lins. Jacl. of Lakes.| 187% 
abenBARS «5 «es s0esaeascbhenas. 1,853 822,175 
Hetetianstad OG Oe ee Sy 2510 225,426 
Blekinge . 1149 later 
Kronobery. 3,843 1 
JOakoping. bers ay 4 
Gothlends- sss tsscoese 1,212 54,239 
Goteborg and Bohus..... 1995 236/899 
Semtbeetnt 8,310 247-725 
Ocsie is 4.145 260/140 
Lake Weuer.. ae Ss 
Lake Wetter........ | ae eee 
GOtaland..........c00ccesees 83,288 | 2,463,596 
Stockholm (city)........0c00 see] seees 143,735 
Biocotm (i | tae | as 
2,063 137/845 
ue | Hie 
itso | Sane 
ae eee 
Wor ORES: 
81,998 | 1,047,831 
9488 153,784 
9607 140/168 
20,887 
04,628 
39,797 78,659 
100,365 539,745 
170,591 | 4,250,402 


The emigration, from 1851 to 1860, num- 
bered 16,900 persons; from 1861 to 1870, 
122,447; in 1868, 27,024; in 1869, 89,064; in 
1870, reser - y sla caer toe peer 
majority of the population belongs to the 
Lutheran Ohurch, of which the King must be 
a) pay me nad — religious denominations 

e Ba ave e the greatest progress 
since 1854; they numbered at the close,of the 
year 1872, in ten associations, 221 churches and 
9,412 members. They hold, every third year, 
a nan “gprs we Methodist — 

uro made great progress, an 

fn 1873 numbered 1,648 (against 821 in 1871), 
and 1,461 members on trial. The Catholic 
Ohurch embraces a oe of about 5,000, 
under the Vicar-Apostolic ‘of Stockholm. 
Moreover, there is a small number of Re- 
formed, Moravians, Swedenborgians, and Jew- 
ish co tions. The Mormons have gained 
quite a number of converts, but most of them 
have emigrated to the United States. The 
native population of non-Swedish nationality 
embraced, in 1870, 6,611 Lapps and 27,079 
Finns. The number of foreign-born 
was 12,015; of whom 2,856 were Germans, 
2.795 Danes, 2,570 Norwegi 2,018 Finns. 
The following towns in 1872 had a pulation 
of more than 10,000 inhabitants: Steukholm, 
148,748; Goteborg, 59,329; Malmd, 27,485; 
Norrkoping, 25,685; Karlscrona, 16,392; Gefle, 
15,613; Upsala, 11,961; Jonkbping, 11,761; 
Land, 11,225, 

In the budget for 1874 the revenue was 


The navy, which was entirely reorganized 
in 1866-67, consisted, in September, 1873, of 
14iron-clads, 17 nnarmored steamers, 8 Ho 
vessels, 91 galleys; total 130 vessels, of 8, 
horse-power, and 451 At the end of 
1878, the navy was officered by 1 admiral, 
3 commanders, 40 captains, and 44 lieutenants, 
The principal port is that of Karlscrona, on 
the Baltic. 


The increase of the imports and e 
since 1850 is shown by the following table: 


The movement of shipping was, in 1871, as 
follows: 


ARRIVALS. CLEARANCES. 
FLAG, Loaded Leaded 
Vessels. Tasts.# Vensels. Lasts,® 
103.529 | 7,221 | 201,827 
Binit | doa | S53 
Motel sst coven 5,571 | 281,323 | 18.647 | 643,455 


The merchant navy of Sweden numbered, 
in 1871, 8,195 vessels, of 118,112 lasts. The 
number of vessels registered for the foreign 
ey was 1,566, of a total burden of 92,148 
asts, 


* Swedish last = 3.97 tons. 


almost exclu- _ 


, 
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The aggregate length of railroads in opera- 
tion at the end of 1872 was 1,892.9 kilometres; 
of those in course of construction, 2,021.2 kilo- 
metres (1 kilometre=0.62 mile). The num- 
ber of post-offices in 1870, was 540. The rey- 
enue amounted to 2,458,458 riksdalers; the 
expenditures to 2,316,924 riksdalers. The ag- 
gregate length of the state telegraph-lines was 
7,057 kilometres ; and of telegraph-wires 14,948 
kilometres. 

The area of Norway is 122,280 square miles. 
The population was, in 1872, estimated at 
1,763,000. The following towns had, in 1870, 
a population of more than 10,000 inhabitants : 
Christiania, 66,657 (in 1872 about 70,000, and 
with the suburbs 80,000); Bergen, 30,252; 
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Drontheim, 20,858; Stavanger, 17,053; Dram- 
men, 15,458; Ohristiansand, 11,468. The bud- 
get for the period ending June 80, 1874, esti- 
mates the revenue and expenditure at 5,455,704 
specie dalers each (1 specie daler=$1.11). The 
public debt at the end of August, 1878, had 
become reduced to 6,876,000 specie dalers, On 
January 1, 1872, the troops of the line num- 
bered 13,000 men, the reserve forces 19,000, 
and the landvaern 11,000. The naval force, 
in 1872, consisted of 21 vessels (4 iron-clads), 
with an armament of 172 guns. 

The imports, in 1871, amounted to 26,738,000 
specie dalers, and the exports to 20,189,000. 

The movement of shipping, in 1871, was as 
follows: 


NORWEGIAN. FOREIGN. | TOTAL, 
SHIPPING, ‘ 
Vessels. | Lasts. Vessels. Lasts. Vereels, | Last 
FER PS Te ID 2 eee aa ee 7,093 | 573,805 | 5,155 | 294159 | 19,048 | 797,964 
phn Stel ie ete Rena RET 6'990 556.292 173 | a2a'568 | i263 | — 778'860 


The merchant navy, at the end of 1872, 
consisted of 7,189 vessels, of a total burden 
of 533,548 commercial lasts (1 last=2.1 tons). 
The length of railroads in operation 
at the end of 1872 was 496 kilometres. The 
aggregate length of telegraph-lines 5,992 kilo- 
metres, of wires 9,852 kilometres, 

On January 20th the Swedish Diet was 
opened by the King, who in his speech from 

throne briefly reviewed the career of the 
former kings of the house of Bernadotte, espe- 
cially of his immediate predecessor, the late 
King Obarles XV., and expressed the wish for 
the establishment of a closer union between 
Sweden and Norway. He recommended the 
formation of a general staff for the army, the re- 
organization of the fleet so as to make it more 
efficient for the defense of the coast, the im- 
provement of the public-school system, and the 
extension of the railroad net north of the Gefle. 
At the discussion of the budget for 1874, the 
First Chamber adopted the amount proposed 
for the civil list of the King, without change; 
while the Second Chamber, by 125 against 
56 votes, resolved to reduce it by 100,000 riks- 
dalers. In a joint session of the Chambers it 
was finally agreed to leave it without change. 
The reorganization of the army, on which the 
Government had in vain endeavored to come 
to an understanding with the representatives 
of the people in 1862, in 1865, in 1869, and in 
1871, again engaged the attention of the Cham- 
bers. The new bill of the Government had 
for its object to strengthen the army and to 
facilitate the transition to another organization 
without doing away with the present system. 
On April 19th both Chambers adopted by 
large majorities a royal proposition concerning 
the monetary convention concluded with Den- 
mark and Norway. On May 12th the King 
and the Queen were solemnly crowned in 
Stockholm, and on May 26th the Diet was 
closed by the King. e speech from the 


throne states that, although the organization 
of the army had not yet been accomplished, 
there were now hopes that it would be secured 
at the next session. Both Chambers had agreed 
(the first by 55 against 54, the second by 128 
against 68) that the Indelta or national mili- 
tia which is kept and paid by the land-owners, 
and to some extent from the income of state 
domains expressly reserved for this purpose, 
should gradually be abolished within thirty- 
three years, in case the Government should 
be able to find another system of national de- 
fense offering an equal prospect of safety. On 
July 19th a postal treaty was concluded be- 
tween the three Scandinavian kingdoms, ac- 
cording to which a letter in all the three king- 
doms will cost 6 Danish shillings (1 shilling= 
about 4 cent). In August, the King received 
a visit from the Crown-Prince of the German 
Empire, on which occasion he expressed his 
German sympathies. In the same month the 
long controversy between Swedish and Danish 
vessels concerning the right ‘to pilot in the 
sound, was settled by an agreement of the 
two Governments, according to which the 
sound, wherever the one coast is Danish and 
the other Swedish, shall be open to the pilots 
of both nations; but where both coasts belong 
to one country, this alone shall have the right 
to pilot. The Drogden, a small strait which 
lies between the islands of Saltholm and Ama- 
ger leads to the Bay of Copenhagen, is to be 
regarded as exclusively Danish water. 

The Swedish Church Assembly, a body 
which was created in 1866, when the special 
representation of the clergy at the Swedish 
Diet was abolished, and which meets every 
third year, assembled at Stockholm on Sep- 
tember 2d. It consists of 80 clergymen and 
80 laymen. Of the clergymen 13 (12 bishops 
and the pastor primarius of Stockholm) are 
ex officio members. The committee which had 
been charged with elaborating the draft of a 
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new church law reported that its work was 
nearly finished. hen completed it will be 
laid before the consistories, and subsequently, 
as it-is expected, before an extraordinary ses- 
sion of the General Assembly. A member of 
the State Council, Wennerberg, presented 
eight royal letters concerning ditferent eccle- 
siastical questions; among them wes the pub- 
lication of a new catechism, a new translation 
of the Bible, and a law relating to dissenters. 
The latter was adopted on September 24th by 
43 against 13 votes. 

On September 10th the submarine cable 
which connects Sweden with Great Britain 
and Denmark was opened. 

In November, a royal order authorized fe- 
male students to present themselves for ex- 
amination at the Swedfsh universities, except 
in the faculties of theology and law. 

The Storthing of Norway was opened by 
the King on February 3d. A resolution pro- 
viding for the abolition of the office of Stadt- 
holder of Norway, for which the King has the 
right of nominating a Swede, although this 
right has for many years not been exercised, 
was sanctioned by the King; and the head of 
the Norwegian Government will henceforth 
always be a state minister, a native of Nor- 
way. The Storthing was closed on June 9th, 
The speech from the throne expressed the 
King’s satisfaction with the work of the ses- 
sion in general, but regretted that the Stor- 
thing had refused to accept the monetary con- 
vention, and declared the new military service 
law to be unacceptable. On July 18th the 
King and the Queen were solemnly crowned 
at Drontheim, in the presence of Prince Ar- 
thur of England and Prince Waldemar of 
Denmark, 

Of the new elections for the Storthing, 107 
ont of 111 were ended at the close of the ‘year. 
The Left, under the leadership of Sverdrup, 
has a still larger majority than in the preced- 
ing year. About one-fourth of the members 
were partisans of the Government. The ex- 
treme Left was only represented by five mem- 


bers; the remainder belonged to the Middle Cavalry.. 


party. 

SWITZERLAND, a republic of Central 
Europe, consisting of twenty-two cantons, 
three of which are divided each into two inde- 
pendent half-cantons. The supreme legisla- 
tive and executive authority is vested in a 
Parliament of two Chambers, the Standerath, 
or State Council, and the Nationalrath, or 
National Council. The first is composed. of 
forty-four members, two for each canton, 
The Nationalrath consists of 135. representa- 
tives of the Swiss people, chosen in direct 
election, at the rate of one deputy for every 
twenty souls. Both Chambers united are 
called the Federal Assemby, and as such re 
resent the supreme Government of the repu 
lic, The chief execntive authority is deputed 
to a Federal Council, consisting of seven mem- 
bers, elected for three years by the Federal 
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ore 4 The President and Vice-President 
of the wed yor who fins. vy Sand 
magistrates of the republic, are elected the 
Federal Assembly for the term of one year, and 
are not reéligible till after the expiration of 
another year. The President of Federal 
Council for the year 1878 was P. J. Cérésole, 
of the Canton of Vaud; Vice-President, Dr. O, 
Sch of the Canton of Berne, President 
gfe alo Gl ae ee 
yy in Ys 
G. Ziegler, of the Canton of Zurich; Vive. 
President, K. Feer-Herzog, of the Canton of 
Aargau. President of the State Council, A, 
Koff, of the Canton of Lucerne; Vice-Presi- 
dent, A. Kéchlin, of the Canton of Basel. 
Area of Switzerland, 15,992 square miles, 
Population, according to the census of 1870, 
ve eriaiels "ten, ‘ep per cent. 
were Ev: ical; 1,084,369 (40.6 per cent. 
Catholics; 11,485 members of Christian , 
and 6,996 Jews. Of the foreign residents o' 
Switzerland, 62,228 were French, 57,245 Ger- 
mans, 18,073 Italians. As the lan- 
guages spoken in Switzerland, 384,538 house- 
olds (or 69 per cent.) were 3 183,575 
(24 per cent.) French; 30,079 (5.4 per cent.) 
Italian; 8,778 (1.6 per cent.) Romance. ; 
The total revenue of the Confederation in 
the year 1872 amounted to 29,641,914 francs; 
the expenditures to 27,559,245 francs: us 
of 2,781,388 francs. The budget for 1878 esti- 
mated the revenue at 28,941,000 frances; the 
expenditures at 28,779,100 francs: surplus at 
161,900 francs, The liabilities of the repub- 
lic amounted, in 1871, to 80,057,593; as a 
set-off against which there is Federal property 
amounting to 27,778,268 francs. e2% 
The h and organization of the armed 
forces of Switzerland were as follows, at the 
end of September, 1872: ; 


201,257 


The maintenance of a standing army within 
the limits of the Confederation is forbidden by 
the Constitution. The Bundesauszug com- 
prises the men able to bear arms, from the age 
of twenty to thirty; the reserve, those from 
thirty-one to forty; the Landwehr, those from 
forty-one to forty-four. Both the men of the 
Bundesanszug and the reserve are called to- 
gether in their respective cantons for annual 
exercises, extending over a week for the in- 
fantry, and over two weeks for the cavalry 
and artillery. 

The aggregate length of Swiss railways, at 
the end of 1870, was 1,310 kilometres; that 
of telegraph-lines, in September, 1872, 5,529.4 
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kilometres. The number of steamboats kept 
on the lakes of Switzerland was eighty-six, of 
3,500 horse-power. 

The most prominent feature of the history 
of Switzerland during the year 1873 was the 
continued conflict between the Federal author- 
ities and the majority of tle cantons, on the one 
hand, and the Catholic Church on the other. 
In January the cantons belonging to the Dio- 
cese of Basel (Aargau, Basel City, Basel Coun- 
try, Berne, Thurgau, Soleure, Lucerne, and 
Zug) held a new conference for arranging 
their difficulties with Bishop Lachat. It was 
resolved: 1. To recall the authority given to 
Bishop Lachet in 1863, to occupy the Episco- 
pal See of Basel. 2. To forbid Bishop Lachat 
‘from exercising any episcopal functions in the 
cantons consisting of the Diocese of Basel. 
8. To request the government of the Canton 
of Soleure, in the capital of which the 
bishop resides, to give to the bishop notice to 
quit the episcopal palace within a stated time. 
4, To request the cathedral chapter to appoint 
as administrator of the diocese, pro tem., a 
person eee to the government of the 
eanton. 5. To open at once negotiations for 
a revision of the original Diocesan Pact (Di6- 
cesan-Vergleich), which defines the relations 
of the cantons constituting the Diocese of 
Basel to their bishop, and to invite the Cantons 
of Zurich, Geneva, Ticino, and Schaffhausen, to 
take part in the work of revision. 6. To re- 

uest the Federal Council to communicate 
these resolutions to the Pope. Two cantons 
belonging to the diocese, Lucerne and Zug, 
protected, against the deposition, and declared 
that they would not recognize any one else as 
their bishop. The Governments of Berne, 
Aargau, Basel Country, Soleure, and Thur- 
gan, at once carried out the resolntions, and 
requested the Catholic priests of their cantons 
to break off at once all official correspondence 
with Bishop Lachat. As the Cathedral Chap- 
ter of Soleure declined to elect an adminis- 
trator of the vacant diocese, the Diocesan 
Conference resolved, on February 14th, to 
take the election of an administrator into its 
own hands, and to request the Government of 
the Canton of Soleure to make a suitable 
nomination. In April the bishop and his 
chancellor, Duret, were forced by the Govern- 
ment of Soleure to leave the episcopal pal- 
ace. As the bishop, who took up his provi- 
sional residence in the Canton of Lucerne, con- 
tinued the exercise of his functions throughout 
the diocese, the Government of Lucerne asked 
him, for the sake of peace, to avoid more 
serious conflicts by omitting to force his claims 
upon the cantons which had declared against 
him. In accordance with this advice, the 
bishop, in May, notified the Federal Council 
that, although he still regarded himself as the 
lawful bishop of the entire diocese, he was 
willing to restrict the actual exercise of his 
functions for the sake of peace. A serious 
conflict arose in consequence of the deposition 
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of Bishop Lachat, in the Canton of Berne. 
All the parish priests of the canton, ninety- 
seven in number, protested against the order 
of their government, which forbade the further 
pegs opt of the bishop, and the continuance 
of all official correspondence with him, and 
declared that they would not conform to this 
order. In consequence of this declaration, 
the government of the canton resolved to 
move the deposition, by the Court of Appeal 
and Cassation, of all the parish priests who 
had signed the above protest, and who would 
not, within fourtéen days, withdraw their 
signatures; and, for the present, to suspend 
them from their priestly functions. The sus- 
pended priests were requested, by the can- 
tonal authorities, to surrender the civil regis- 
ters; and the mayors and common councils 
were reminded of thelr responsibility in case 
attempts should be made to cause riots and 
disturbances. In order to avoid any con- 
fusion in the celebration of marriages, the 
provisional introduction of civil marriage, in 
the Catholic districts of the Jura, was resolved 
upon. The parish ste held a meeting to- 
ward the close of March, at which they re- 
solved to persevere in their opposition. 

On September 15, 1878, the Court of Appeal 
and Cassation pronounced the deposition of the 
parish priests, who, in the opinion of the court, 
were unconditionally to be regarded as officers 
ofthe state. On October 7th the Government 
of Berne issued an ordinance, providing for the 
consolidation of some of the parishes, reduc- 
ing theirnumber to eighteen. The new priests 
were to be introduced into their offices by the 
representatives of the Government; they were 


‘required to take the oath prescribed for state 


officers in the presence of the assembled con- 
gregation, and to promise not to enter without 
the consent of the state Government into an 
official correspondence with any episcopal or 
other ecclesistical authority, nor to accept any 
orders from it. As the deposed priests con- 
tinued to exercise their priestly functions in 
private buildings, and as from several places 
disturbances were reported, the Government, 
in December, forbade the deposed priests from 
celebrating divine worship in any building 
placed under the superintendence of the state, 
and imposed a fine of two hundred francs upon 
the misuse of private worship for the disturb- 
ance of the public peace. As Bishop Lachat 
admonished the Catholics of Berne to be firm 
in their resistance to the cantonal government, 
and as he excommunicated the priests whom the 
Government of Berne had appointed for some 
of the parishes, the Government of Berne offi- 
cially remonstrated with the Government of 
Lucerne for allowing the bishop, while reer. 
upon its territory, to perform such acts, an 

the Government of Lucerne, in December, de- 
clared that a letter of Lachat to the other Swiss 
bishops, dated November 80th, pronouncing 
the excommunication of the new priests, was 
an act of external jurisdiction which the bishop 
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was not authorized to perform in any of the 
cantons which did not recognize his jurisdic- 
tion. (See Roman Carnoric Onvron.) 

The conflict between the cantonal Govern- 
ment of Geneva and the Catholi@Church en- 
tered into a new phase, when a papal brief of 
January 16, 1873, appointed Abbé Mermillod 
Vicar Apostolic of Geneva, with the rights of 
a diocesan bishop. The State Council of Geneva 
resolved to deprive all priests who had read the 
papal brief from the pulpits, of their salaries 
for three months. The Federal Council, in a 
reply to the papal brief, dated February 11th, 
declared that the authorities of Switzerland, 
at all times, had adhered to the principle that 
questions relating to the organization of bish- 
opries, could only be decided with their con- 
sent; that especially all measures of the Holy 
See, which bad for their*object the creation of 
new bishoprics or changes in the territorial 
limits of those now in existence, were of a po- 
litical as well as religious nature, and required 
the consent of the Federal authorities, and 
that accordingly the Federal Council must de- 
clare as null and void any change which the 
Holy See would undertake to make without 
its consent. As regards the Catholics of Ge- 
neva, the Confederacy could only recognize 
the Diocese of Lausanne, as it had been in ex- 
istence since 1829, it could, therefore, not rec- 
ognize the new office of an Apostolical Vicar of 
Geneva, and would, if necessary, prevent Abbé 
Mermillod from exercising the functions of this 
office. The Government of Geneva received a 
copy of this reply, and was invited to present 
it to Abbé Mermillod, and to ask the latter for 
a declaration whether, in view of the Federal 

rotest against the unlawful division of the 

iocese of Lausanne and Geneva, he intended 
to exercise the functions of an Apostolical 
Vicar of Geneva. As Abbé Mermillod replied 
that he could not, and would not, abstain from 
the exercise of functions which were of a mere- 
ly ecclesiastical character, the Federal Ooun- 
cil, on February 17th, resolved to exile him 
from Swiss territory. The order was trans- 
mitted to the State Council of Geneva by tele- 
graph, and executed by the latter on the same 
day. On March 23d a new law on Catholic 
worship, providing that the parish priests be 
elected by a majority of the Catholic voters, 
was adopted in Geneva by 9,081 against 151 
votes, the Catholic party refusing to take part 
in the vote. Other laws providing for the 
regulation of the affairs of the Catholic Church 
and creating a Supreme Ecclesiastical Board 
of twenty-five members, twenty laymen and 
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five clergymen, followed. They were sanc- 
tioned by the Grand Council of the can- 
ton on August 28th, and recognized as valid 
laws of Geneva by the Federal Council and 
the Assembly. On October 12th three Cath- 
olic priests were, for the first time, elected in 
the city of Geneva, in accordance with the 
new law. As the opponents of the law again 
abstained from voting, Father Hyacinthe and 
two other Old Catholic priests of France (Har- 
tand and Chavard) were elected. 

Although the conflicts between the Church 
and state were nowhere so severe as in the 
cantons constituting the Diocese of Basel, and 
in the Canton of Geneva, they still existed in 
most ofthe othercantons. In the new election 
held in May for the renewal of the Grand 
Council in the Cantons of Grisons and St. Gall, 
the Liberal party, which was in outspoken 
sympathy with the policy of the Federal Coun- 
cil on Church questions, was successful. A 
number of severe measures, favoring the same 
policy, were passed in the entirely Catholic 

anton of Ticino. 

As the Pope, in his encyclical of November 
21, 1873, severely condemned the measures 
adopted against the Catholic Church, the Fed- 
eral Council, on December 12th, informed the 
papal nuncio, Agnozzi, that in consequence of 
the conduct of the Pope toward Switzerland, 
the Confederacy could no longer recognize a 
papal diplomatic agent. 

As the ar af both of the National and 
State Councils were in favor of a revision of 
the Federal Constitution, the Federal Council 
during the summer months prepared a new 
draft, which was submitted to the Assembly 
when its session was opened on November 8, 
1873. While the draft had made some conces- 
sions to the opponents of an extension of the 
Federal authority at the expense of cantonal 
rights, it was more emphatic than the amend- 
ments, which had been rejected by the popu- 
lar vote of 1872, inindorsing the ecclesiastical 
policy of the Liberal majority of the Council 
and the Assembly. 

A Protestant Ohurch conflict arose in the 
Canton of Neufchatel, when the Grand Council 
in May adopted a new Church law, which en- 
larges the rights claimed by the state in the 
administration of the Church, and provided 
for a periodical election of all clergymen of 
the state Church. A considerable number of 
ministers of the Reformed Oburch declared 
their intention not to snbmit to the law, but 
to secede from the state Church and form a 
free Evangelical Church. 


T 


TAPPAN, Lewis, a merchant and reformer, 
born in Northampton, Mass., May 28, 1788; 
died in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 21, 1878, He 
received a very thorough English education in 
his native town, and at the age of sixteen was 


an articled clerkin ad Bee trrbe gape Se 
in Boston, He proved so faithful and yaluable 
to his employers, that they placed the fullest 
confidence in him, and gave him facilities for 
establishing himself in business when he came 
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of age. He was successful so far as the dry- 
goods business was concerned, but involved 
himself heavily in the establishment of print- 
works, and the manufacture of cottons. In 
1827 he removed to New York and became a 
member of the firm of Arthur Tappan & Co., 
which his brother had started some years be- 
fore. In 1828 the two brothers established 
the Journal of Commerce, which, in 1829, be- 
came the sole property of Lewis. In 1831 he 
sold it, after establishing it on a paying basis, 
to Messrs. Hale & Halleck. In 1833 Lewis 
Tappan and his brother Arthur became identi- 
fied with the antislavery movement, and were 
for years subjected to great obloquy and per- 
secution in consequence, Lewis’s house was 
sacked, and his furniture destroyed by a mob 
in July, 1834; and at other times, both he and 
his brother suffered personal vivlence at the 
hands of the mob. In 1887, at the time of 
the financial crisis, the firm of Arthur Tap- 
an & Co, failed, with liabilities for upward of 
B7.000,000, which were afterward paid in full. 
Not long after, Lewis Tappan withdrew from 
the firm, and established the first mercantile 
agency in the country, long known as Tap- 
pan’s, which he conducted successfully for 
many years. He had the most prominent part 
in the founding of the American Missionary 
Society, the rath Missionary Organiza- 
tion for both Home and Foreign Work, the cir- 
cumstances of whose origin are too well known 
to require recapitulation. For many years he 
was its treasurer, and devoted much time and 
money to its advancement. Afterward elected 
its president, he held that office till 1866, when 
impaired hearing induced his resignation, He 
been for some years a member of Plymouth 
Chapel, having left the Presbyterian Church 
for the Congregationalist about 1840. In 1871, 
his “ Life” of his brother, Arthur Tappan, was 
published in New York; he was struck by 
paralysis for the first time just as he had sent 
the p bert to press. 

TENNESSEE. The Legislature of this 
State, which had been in session since the 
early part of January, adjourned on the 25th 
of March. . 

The most important measure that occupied 
the attention of that body at this session was 
the bill “to fund the past-due bonds and 
coupons of the State, and to sustain the credit 
thereof.” By this act it was provided “that 
all the outstanding, legally issued bonds of the 
State of Tennessee, due or to become due, 
before the 1st day of January, 1874 (as well 
as all past-due coupons, and conpons maturing 
on or before the 1st day of January, 1874), 
may be funded in 6 per cent. po bonds of 
the State of Tennessee, to be styled ‘the new 
series of funding bonds,’ redeemable, at the 
option of the State, after July 1, 1874, and 
dne and payable on the Ist of July, 1914, and 
bearing 6 per cent. interest, evidenced by 
coupons attached, payable semi-annually, on 
the first days of January and July in each and 


every year, from and including the 1st day of 
July, 1874, to the maturity of the bond.” 

The third section provides “that the faith, 
honor, and credit of the State of Tennessee is 
hereby pledged for the payment of said bonds 
at maturity; and for providing a sinking fund 
for that purpose; and for the prompt payment 
of the interest on said bonds, as well as the 
interest on the registered bonds hereinafter 
provided for, commencing with the interest to 
fall due on the Ist day of July, 1874. And it 
is hereby made the duty of the Treasurer of 
the State to set apart for that exclusive pur- 
pose so much of the revenues as may be neces- 
sary to pay the interest on said bonds, com- 
mencing with the interest that falls due the 
1st day of July, 1874: Provided, nevertheless, 
That the coupons of bonds owned or held in 
trust by educational institutions within this 
State shall be paid and not funded; those 
past due as those not yet due, as they become 
due. And if those institutions elect not to 
fund their bonds, they shall, nevertheless, be 
entitled to their interest at maturity; and, 
provided B ger scenk that preference shall be 
given to the interest on the school-fund as pro- 
vided by law.” . 

The permanent school fund of the State, 
amounting to $2,512,500, heretofore dedicated 
to the purpose of common schools and free 
education by the State constitution, together 
with the unpaid interest thereon to January 1, 
1873, is to be funded into one bond or certifi- 
cate bearing 6 per cent. interest, payable 
semi-annually by the State Treasurer upon the 
warrant of the Controller. 

No coupon or bonds not now due, however, 
are to be paid other than those coupons fall- 
ing due on and after January 1, 1874; “and 
only such coupons of said bonds maturing after 
that time as shall be presented to the Con- 
troller, who shall examine the same; and if 
found to have been issued according to law, 
shall be registered, and the registration prop- 
erly indicated thereon by him; and the Sec- 
retary of State and the Controller shall each 
receive for each bond registered under this 
act the sum of fifty cents, to be paid by the 
party presenting said bonds for registration.” 

The twelfth section provides ‘that the 
bonds and coupons thereto attached, issued by 
authority of the General Assembly of the State, 
in compliance with law enacted and in force at 
the time of their issuance, whether they were 
issued previous to the 6th day of May, 1861, 
or subsequent to the reorganization of the 
State government, on the 3d day of April, 
1865, may be funded or registered according to 
the provisions of this act: Provided, That all 
fonds and coupons thereto attached, issued by 
the authority or pretended authority of the 
General Assembly; or by the authority or 

retended authority of any body or assem- 
blage of men pretending or claiming to be 
the General Assembly of the State of Ten- 
nessee, from and after the 6th day of May, 
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1861, up to the 8d day of April, 1865, when 
the government of the State of Tennessee 
was reorganized under the constitution, and 
schedule thereto, ratified and adopted by 
the people on the 22d day of February, 1865, 
and all bonds or liabilities issued for war 
purposes shall be and are hereby expressly 
excepted from the provisions of this act, as 
hereinbefore defined; and, provided further, 
that the provisions of this act shall not embrace, 
but expressly exclude any and all bonds known 
to have been stolen or purloined from the 
State, or bonds which were fraudulently issued 
or obtained.” 

* An important feature of the new school- 
law passed was the provision ‘that when the 
money derived from the school fund and taxes 
imposed by the State on the counties shall not 
be sufficient to keep up a public school for five 
months in the year in the school districts in 
the county, the county court shall levy an 
additional tax sufficient for this purpose, or 
shall submit the proposition to a vote of the 
people, and may levy a tax to prolong the 
schools beyond the five months; said tax to be 
levied on all property, polls, and privileges 
liable to taxation, but shall not exceed the 
entire State tax.” The taxes so levied by the 
counties are to be collected in the same man- 
ner as other county taxes, and to be paid over 
to the county trustee for distribution among 
the school districts of the county according to 
their scholastic population. 


A new assessment law was passed, which it . 


is believed will secure the return of a much 
greater value of taxable property; and the 
question of calling a convention to amend the 
constitution of the State was discussed. Among 
the suggested changes needed in the present 
constitution are the removal of restrictions 
thrown around capital, by the abolition of all 
usury laws; a reform in the judiciary system ; 
amendment of the poll-tax regulation as affect- 
ing suffrage; provision for the election of 
Lieutenant-Governor, who shall be Speaker of 
the Senate, and Governor, in the event of the 
death or resignation of the Executive; with 
other important and needed amendments, 

In the early part of the session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Charles M. Gibbs (liberal Dem- 
ocrat) was elected Secretary of State. On 
the Ist of May W. W. Hobbs resigned the 
office of Controller of the Treasury, and John 
©. Burch, of Nashville, was appointed Con- 
troller by Governor Brown. 

The farmers of Tennessee met in convention 
in Nashville, in September, for the purpose of 
forming a State Farmers’ Association, with 
the view of bringing abont concert of action 
and unity of purpose among the agricultural 
classes. The convention was largely attended 
by delegates from all parts of the State. A 

ermanent association of the farmers of the 
tate was formed, and the leading questions 
affecting the interests of this class were dis- 
cussed by able speakers, among whom was 
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Governor Brown. Duing the proceedings the 
following resolutions, among others, were 
adopted : ; 

Whereas, We are satisfied that there are some ir- 
regularities, and Rerhepe eppreaym o6 the part of 
our 3 an 

Wi ize the fact that our railroad 

Bd aa bs omy. prmcbe ng tn 44 

Whereas, We do not profess to understand the de- 
tails of business as connected with the roads in ques- 


tion: ‘fore— 

Resolved, That in order to understand and : 
ate the real status of railroad management in this 
State, and to know whether our grievances relative 
oa and unfair dealing are well founded, 
we deem it more wise and judicious to approach this 
great question calmly and cautiously. 

Reseed, That w the view of reaching the ends 


thus indicated, this convention a: a commi! 
of six able men, two from each pont Division of 


ons. 

Greased That this committee be em and 

Saks uth: Vortas WGN tapas by tratioportadion at 
‘such terms t as 
may be mutually beneficial, 

, That the next Legislature of Tennessee 
is hereby earnestly tioned to use all possible 
means to have repealed what is known as the ten 
per cent. interest law, so that all money transactions 
pen aich th upon the legal rate of interest of six 
per ce : 

Srpkeed foahes, That our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress be requested to use their in- 
fluence in passing laws as will cause United 
State bonds to be taxed as other property, real or 


personal. 

Whereas, It is that the labor system of 
Tennessee is inefficient, and has failed to meet the 
wants of the farmers of the State: therefore— 

wed, That this convention instruct the corre- 


pe | secretary of this ake, open a correspond- 


-» of 
f the United : oo eehceed 
or 0) nD 
to the practicability of procurin; eee. male and 
je, and requesting that all the information be 


femal 
given possible relative to the matter. 


No official report of the condition of the 
finances of the State has been made public 
since that given at the beginning of the year, 
and which ores in the preceding volume of 
this work. e State authorities — to 
fund the State debt early in August, up to 
the close of the year had funded 1,896 bonds 
of $1,000 each. it is believed that most of the 
Tennessee bank money, which has given the 
State no little embarrassment during the past 
two or three years, has been paid in for taxes, 
and canceled. At the close of the year there 
were not more than $400,000 outstanding war- 
rants, which were gradually consumed by tax- 
payers, anxious to save the difference between 
them and currency. It is believed that, by the 
middle of 1874, all of the Tennessee money, 
and State warrants, will have been paid in 
the Treasury. 

In reply to numerons letters asking for in- 
formation in relation to the operation of the 
new funding law, Governor Brown issued a 
circular letter in April, in which he said: 
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‘As to what bonds will be mooted 3 is proper to 
state that those known as the Mineral Home ad 
bonds, amounting to $100,000, and numbered as fol- 
lows, to wit: From No. 9,851 to 9,865, and from 
9,896 to 9,980, all of said numbers included, all bei 
n bonds, without letter denoting series, an 
ose known as the bonds of the Insurance Compan 
of the Valley of Virginia, amounting to $20,000, an 
numbered as follows, to wit, from 6,001 to 6,017, in- 
eluding both numbers, also Nos, 6,740, 7,546, and 
7,547, all of green issue—without letter denoting se- 
ries—as well as the Tennessee Confederate war 
bonds, will be rejected. If there be any others that 
may not be iste: or under the provi- 
sions of the funding act, their existence is not 
known in this department. And when it is consid- 
ered that out of more than ($13,000,000) thirteen 
millions retired since the early part of 1870, no such 
bond has been detected, the presumption is very 
strong that none such are in exist The b 
and coupons presented will, however, be critically 
if any are found to have been fraudu- 
lently issued, or not issued under laws existing at the 
time they were issued, they will be rejected. 

Believing that the new assessment law would 
develop a ly-increased amount of taxable 
property, ample to meet the requirements of 
the State, the Governor saw no necessity for 
an extra session of the General Assembly. 
The interest maturing July 1, 1874, will be 
met out of the revenues of 1873; and, should 
any increase in the revenue become necessary 
to meet subsequent installments, it can be made 
in the assessments and levies of 1874. 

The following statement shows the educa- 
tional condition of Tennessee on the 15th of 
October, 1873, excepting the counties of Deca- 
tur, Jackson, Marion, and Tipton, which had 
not reported. 

Population between the ages of six and 
eighteen years: 
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Total between six and eighteen 

An enumeration was ordered of all persons 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one, 
since for three years after the organization of 
the schools, such persons had the privilege of 
attending school; but, in many of the counties, 
this part of the enumeration was neglected by 
the directors. According to the returns made, 
however, this class amounts to about one-eighth 
of the number between six and eighteen. The 
incompleteness of this enumeration is unim- 
portant, since the distribution of funds is made 
upon the basis of the population between six 
and eighteen. 

Namber of schools organized, white, 3,869; 
colored, 580: total, 8,949, 

Number of pupils, between six and eighteen, 
byt white, 146,233 ; colored, 23,446: total, 
169,679. 

Number of pupils, between eighteen and 
twenty-one, enrolled, white, 7,518; colored, 
879: total, 8,397: total number of pupils en- 
rolled, 178,076, 
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Number of teachers licensed, white males, 
8,263; white females, 801; total whites, 4,064; 
colored males, 410; colored females, 206; to- 
tal colored, 616: total number of teachers _ 
licensed, 4,680. 

Number of teachers employed, white males, 
2,899; white females, 177; total white, 8,676; 
colored males, 855; colored females, 187: to- 
tal number of teachers employed, 4,218. Aver- 
age per month paid teachers, $82.04. The 
lowest average per month paid teachers in any 
county is $20, in the county of Bledsoe. The 
highest is $50.63, in the county of Obion. 

On the first Monday in October, the first 
semi-annual installment of interest on the per-* 
manent school fund was apportioned among 
the counties. This amounted to $75,875, and 
furnished about eighteen cents per head. The 
next apportionment will be made in April, 
1874, and will include the State poll-tax, then 
in the Treasury, in addition to the second in- 
stallment of interest. The State received $80,- 
000 from the Peabody fund in 1873. 

During the year Nashville was visited by a 
kind of cholera, which caused the death of 
about 700 of its citizens. The epidemic had 
first appeared at Memphis, and along the Mis- 
sissippi River, in the form of a cholera-morbus, 
quite sudden, rapid, and fatal. It made its 
appearance in Nashville in the latter part of 
May, during the continuance ot the Exposi- 
tion, when the city was filled with strangers. 
In a few days the deatlis became so numerous 
as to cause general alarm. On the 7th of 
June 21 persons died from this cause, of whom 
10 were colored; and on the 10th of the same 
month, when the epidemic had reached its 
height, the deaths numbered 72, including 49 
colored persons. From June 7th to July 10th, 
697 persons died, of whom 430 were colored. 

The disease differed from Asiatic cholera, as 
seen in years past, only in having, in most 
cases, bilious evacuations in place of the pecul- 
iar “rice-water.” Generally there were first 
greenish, watery dejections, then vomiting of 
ingesta and bilious matter, followed soon, if 
not relieved, by collapse, with the usual cold 
surface and extremities, and blue, shriveled 
skin. 

If the evacuations continued long unchecked, 
they sometimes became purely rice-water, but 
in many cases they were bilious to the last. 
In not a few cases the dejections were entirely 
rice-water. 

Cramps in the abdominal muscles, and in 
those of the extremities and other parts, were 
present in nearly all severe or fatal cases, 

On account of the bilious evacuations, many 
physicians hesitated to pronounce the disease 
cholera, and hence it was often termed “the 
prevailing sickness,” ‘the ame ete. 

TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES. Ariona.—lIn the early part of the 
year no. little trouble was caused by the 
depredations of the Apache Indians, against 
whom consequently military operations were 
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directed by Brevet Major-General Orook. The 
nature and result of these operations are set 
forth in the general orders issued by General 


. Crook, dated at Prescott July 15th, as fol- 


lows: 

1, Captain George M. Randall, Twenty-third In- 
fantry, surrounded and captured the remnant of 
Del-chay’s band with that notorious chief himself, 
in the Sierra Ancha Mountains, on the 22d of April. 

2. The operations of the troops under Captain 
Thomas McGregor, First Cavalry, in the Santa 
Mountains, resulted in the surrender of To jie’s 
entire of A Mohaves, on the 12th ultimo. 

8. The operations of First-Lieutenant J. B. Bab- 
cock, First Cavalry, in Toronto Basin, and his brill- 
iant action on the 16th ultimo, resulted in the sur- 
render of the two bands of ‘Tonto-Apaches under 
Na-ta-to-tel and Naqui-naquis. 

4. Reports have just been received of the opera- 
tions of Captain ames Burns, Fifth Cavalry, in 
Castle Dome and Santa Maria Mountains, resultin; 
in the unconditional surrender of over two hundred 
wet believed to be the last remnant of 
all the straggling renegades in Northern Arizona. 

The foregoing-named officers and First-Sergeant 
Thomas Hanlon and Sergeant Patrick Martin, Com- 
pany “G,” Fifth Cavalry, are hereby thanked for 
their efficient services in the laborious task so 
thoroughly completed. These operations have not 
only had the effect of bringing in upon their proper 
reservations all the stragglers in Northern Arizona, 
but have also taught those already in, that no place 
outside of the limits pecie. is safe, and that, 
while the Government lends a xy a and protect- 
ing hand to all Indians who wish to remain at 
and try to help themselves in peaceful pursuits, it 
still remains strong to punish those who prefer war 
and the fruits of plunder. 


The total number of Apaches on the reserva- 
tions is estimated at about 7,000. The Wal- 
lapai Apaches, about 800 in number, were at 
Camp Beale Springs, but were to be removed 
to the Mohave Reservation on the Colorado 
river. These Indians, when they were at war 
with the citizens, ranged through the mountain 
country, east of Mohave and Hardyville, and 
committed most of their depredations along 
the road between Prescott and Mohave. 

The Apache-Mohaves and a portion of the 
Tonto-Apaches, about 2,000, have been located 
on the Verde Reservation. This reservation 
possesses rich agricultural land, with abundant 
water for irrigation. 

The San Carlos Reservation is the home of 
from 1,200 to 1,500 Apaches, comprising the 
Arivaipas, Pinals, a few of the Tontos, and 
some of the White Mountain Indians. This 
reservation was established at the junction of 
the San Carlos and Gila Rivers, late in the 

ear 1872, and the Indians were placed upon 
it early in the present year. The Apaches of 
San Carlos are rded as the most treacher- 
ous and restless in the Territory. Many of 
them have made frequent raids of theft and 
murder, and it is only recently that they have 
been brought into subjection. There is abun- 
dance of agricultural land on the reservation 
and an irrigating ditch has been constrncted 
which will afford an ample water-supply. A 
considerable area of land has already been 
planted. It is now hoped that, under a strong 
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military government, these Indians will remain 


at je j 
There are 1,600 Apaches at the White-Moun- 
tain Reservation, under Major Randall of the 
or and Agent Roberts, of the civil service. 
Finally, there is a band of Indians known as 
Cachise’s Apaches, located upon the Chirica- 
hua Reservation, near the Sonora line. The 
number of these Indians has been variously 
stated at from 800 to 1,200. The exact figure 
cannot be given, as the Apaches are not re- 
quired to be counted at Chiricahua, as at the 
other reservations. This reservation was 
established in October, 1872, by General O. 
Howard. The Chiricahua Reservation is sixty 
miles in extent, east and west, and seventy-five 
miles north and south, and over this vast 
region of country the Indians roam at will, 
subject to no authority save that of their chief, 
Cachise, who reports to the resident agent, 
pe an Jefferds. 
ecording to the best estimates of well-in- 
formed military officers, there are still about 
1,000 Apaches off of the reservations, so that 
the total number of Apaches in Arizona may be 
stated at 8,000. Of the 1,000 thousand still 
inthe mountains, perhaps 800 are “ warriors.” 
ttoruia maltars ealegeiph had ale a Pia 
fornia military telegrap! reac a point 
twenty-three miles east of San Diego in Sep- 
tember, and was progressing rapidly, == 
Cotoravo.—In his annual m to Con- 
gress in December, 1878, President Grant thus 
advised about this Territory: 
“T would recommend for your favorable 


consideration the passage of an enabling act, 


for the admittance of Colorado as a State into 


the Union. It possesses all the elements of a 


Pp us State, agricultural and mineral, 
and | believe has a population to justify such 


admission.” 
During the past few years repeated efforts 
have been made for the admission of the 


Territory into the Union as a Cir berkaavens 
in 1871-'72, when the Territorial ture 
memorialized Congress for that purpose. A 
year later these efforts were defeated by the 
passage of a bill by Con requiring ‘a 
population of 125,000 in the Terri as a 
condition of admission into the Union. 
the past year another determined effort was 
made by the people, and petitions to Congress 
were circulated in an Ras of the Territory. 
Colorado is situ between latitude 87° 
and 41° north, and longitude 102° and 109° 
west; it is nearly in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, with an average length east and west 
of 880 miles, and a breadth north and south 
of 280 miles. It embraces an area of 104,500 
square miles, and is divided into twenty-one 
counties. The principal cities and towns are: 
Denver, the capital and chief city, in Arapa- 
hoe County, population in 1870, 4,759; Cen- 
tral City, 2,860, and Black Hawk, 1 vexed 
Gilpin County; and Georgetown, Pue lo, 
Golden City, Trinidad, Greeley, Kit Carson, 


enn 


_ 
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Boulder City, Cafion City, and Colorado City, 
with se eee less than 1,000. In popula- 
tion, Colorado, in 1870, ranked fourth among 
the Territories; but its population has greatly 
increased since that year, and is believed to 
be now about 125,000. According to the 
United. States census, the population in 1860 
was 34,277; in 1870, 39,864, which included 
456 colored persons, 7 Chinese, and 180 In- 
dians. The tribal Indians of Colorado are the 


' Tabequache band of Utes, at the Los Pinos 


ency, numbering 8,000 in 1872, and the 

mi, Grand River, and Uintah bands of 
the White River agency, numbering 800. 
They have a reservation of 14,784,000 acres, 
extending from the southern boundary of the 
Territory to 15 miles north of the 40th parallel, 
and from the 107th meridian to the western 
boundary. The White River agency, on the 
river of that name, is in the northern part of 
the reservation; the Los Pinos agency is in 
the southeastern part. These agencies are 
under the charge of the Unitarians. These 
Indians receive annuities in goods, clothing, 
ete., of $40,000, and a like sum in subsistence. 
There are also a few Indians roaming in the 
eastern part of the Territory. The number 
of male citizens of the United States in 1870, 
twenty-one years old and over, was 15,515. 
Of the total population, 24,820 were males 
and 15,044 females; and 33,265 were native 
and 6,599 foreign born. Of the natives, 6,844 
were born in the Territory, 8,378 in New 
Mexico, 1,812 in Illinois, 809 in Indiana, 1,310 
in Iowa, 1,704 in Missouri, 621 in Massachu- 
setts, 2,778 in New York, 2,057 in Ohio, and 
1,552 in Pennsylvania; of the foreigners, 1,685 
were born in Ircland, 1,456 in Germany, 1,358 
in England, and 753 in British America; and 
1,285 persons born in the Territory were liv- 
ing in other States and Territories. The num- 
ber of families was 9,358; of dwellings, 10,009. 
The area over which gold and silver mines are 
worked has been greatly extended during the 
few years, Therich Mount Lincoln, Gold 

ill, San Juan, Caribou, and Hardscrabble re- 
gions have been discovered, rivaling the best 
that have yet been opened in the Territories, 
and attracting many miners from California, 
Nevada, and Idaho. The deposits at the 
branch mint at Denver for the year ending 
June 30, 1873, amounted to $818,368, of which 
$3,465 were silver. The total deposits of gold 
which had been made at this office up to June 
80, 1878, amounted to $6,857,275, of which 
$5,761,487 were the product of Colorado. The 
product was $6,451,213 in gold bars, and $19,- 
879 in silver bars. According to official mint- 
returns, the deposits of gold from Colorado at 
the United States mint, branches, and assay- 
offices, up to June 80, 1873, amounted to $20,- 
574,914. the deposits for 1873 being $1,167,598. 
Reckoning the deposits at one-third of the to- 
tal product of the mines, the total yield of 
gold for the Territory to June 30, 1878, was 
more than $60,000,000. 


The chief silver-producing county is Clear 
Creek, which yields about 2,000 tons of silver- 
ore per annum. The actual development of 
the prominent silver lodes dates from 1867. 
Up to June 30, 1873, the deposits of silver 
from Colorado at the various United States 
mints and assay-offices amounted to $1,548,- 
090. Copper-ores containing from 10 to 15 
per cent. of copper, and iron-ores yielding 
from 50 to 60 per cent. of that metal, abound. 
Valuable beds of coal, resembling anthracite 
in appearance, have been found in veins 14 
feet thick, of which 18 feet are workable coal. 
The value of these beds is greatly increased 
by the simultaneous occurrence of fine clay 
and iron-ore, the former found in layers from 
three to five feet thick. Salt-springs occur 
in South Park, where extensive works have 
been erected. e chief crops are wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, and rye. The average yield of wheat 
is 25 bushels per acre. Except in the southern 
districts, the nights are rather cold for corn; 
but in the valleys of the Arkansas and tributa- 
ries 80 bushels per acre may be raised. Large 
crops of buckwheat and hay are produced; 
500 bushels of potatoes have been obtained 
from a single acre, But Colorado excels as a 
grazing and dairy country, deriving great ad- 
vantages from the peculiarity of its nutritious 
grasses, upon which cattle thrive the whole 
year, and of which there is a great variety in 
the valleys and on the mountain-sides. The 
uplands and ridges between the water-courses 
are covered with a short, crisp, drab-colored 

ass. These grasses are not destroyed by 
rosts, but, becoming cured during the winter 
months, retain their nutritious qualities, and 
afford excellent pasturage at al] seasons. 

According to the returns made to the Terri- 
torial Auditor, there are in the Territory over 
400,000 head of cattle and 1,000,000 sheep, 
the aggregate value of which is more than 
$8,000,000. The increase of flocks, sales, and 
imports, wool and hides, gives an annual trade 
of $2,500,000. 

The subject of increasing the agricultural 
resources of the Territory by means of irriga- 
tion has always been an important one with 
those citizens interested in its welfare. There 
is an abundance of water-power in Colorado, 
but, as yet, the chief manufacturing establish- 
ments are some 60 lumber-mills, producing an- 
nually about 20,000,000 feet, valued at $400,000, 
and about 65 flour-mills, with a yearly product 
of about $1,225,000. The estimated annual 
value of manufactures of all classes is stated at 
$2,500,000. Mining constitutes a leading in- 
dustry, but the extent of the operations can- 
not be accurately determined. In 1870 there 
were reported 105 stamp-mills, with more than 
1,800 stamps, which were mostly for the re- 
duction of gold. 

The principal agricultural products of Colo- 
rado for 1878 have thus been stated by a local 
authority, which are here given, however, as 
only approximatively correct : 
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According to returns made by county as- 
sessors to the Territorial Auditor, the 
value of property in 1873 was $35,582,438 ; in 
1872, $31. 260,257; and in 1871, $24,112,078. 
“These assessment returns,” says one of the 
local press, ‘show probably the real value of 
property in the Territory; and since their 
Fetal (in 1873) is $35,582,438, it is safe to assert 
that the actual wealth of Colorado is $53,373, 
657, exclusive of mines and mining property, 
which is neither assessed nor taxed.” 

In the construction of railroads in Colorado 
the progress has been remarkable in recent 
years, The first railroad was begun in 1869. 
and at the end of 1871 the Territory containe 
$92 miles of completed railroads. At the end 
of 1878 about 600 miles were in operation, and 
many miles of new roads were in progress. 
The lines in operation were: the Denver Pa- 
cific, from Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory, to 
Denver, 106 miles; the Kansas Pacific, from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Denver, 639 miles; the 
Denver & Boulder Valley, from Hughes, on 
the Denver Pacific, 18 miles from Denver, to 
Boulder City, 27 miles; the Colorado Central, 
which will open a line of commuuication be- 
tween Denver and the mountain towns and 
cities, completed to Black Hawk, 38 miles, with 
branches from Fork’s Creek to Floyd Hill, 4 
miles, and from Golden City to Longmont, 41 
miles; the Arkansas Valley, from Kit Carson 
on the Kansas Pacific to Pueblo, completed to 
West Los Animas; and the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad, which will connect Denver 
with El Paso in Mexico, completed to Pueblo, 
118 miles, with a branch to Coal Banks, 38 
miles. The Denver & Rio Grande was the 
first narrow-gauge railroad built in the United 
States. The gauge is three feet, and the maxi- 
mum grade 75 feet to the mile. The length 
of railroads in operation in the Territory in 
1878, with the capital stock and cost of con- 
struction of the entire lines, so far as ascer- 
tainable, was as follows: 


Length in Cost of Road 
LINES, Territory— | Capital Stock. | and Equip- 
Miles. mente, 
Denver Pucific....... 96 “$2,500. 000,000 
peeves & Boulder Ss saad a 
BNC ....ceeseveee| § BT | vesesaenss 450. 
Kaneas Pacific....... 194 9,688,000 38,147 200 
peered Rinceande| 196 | a’s00,000 | 1,880,500 
nver io Grande 
Arkansas Valley..... i] ne ve oodabep 
Total......csevees an Perec 


Of the above, 112 miles were completed dar- 
ing the year. In addition to this, according toa 
local authority, enough grading has been done 


weekly, and five monthly newspapers a 
riodicals. It contains nearly 900 miles of 
gra onal banks with an 

pyar national banks with aggregate 
capital of $400,000, and agencies of about 40 


Wells, James 
torney, H. 0. Alleman ; United States Marsifal, 
Mark A. Schaffenburg; Surveyor - General, 
William H. Lessig; Assayer United States Mint, 
J. F. L. Schirmer; Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Horace M, Hale; Auditor, James 
B. Thompson; Treasurer, George T. Clark. 

D 1873 the explorations of the United 
States logical Geographical Survey 
were prosecuted with great success under Dr. . 
F. V. Hayden, The area authorized by Con- 
gress to be explored comprised the moun- 
tainous portion of the Territory which was 
divided into three districts of about 7,000 or 
sae square miles each; each “district being 
about 130 miles long, and 58 broad. The 
northern district included the Middle Park, 
the middle district the South Park, and the 
southern the San Luis Valley. To each of 
these oes was assigned a distinct 4 
consisting of two topographers, a 
two packers, and a cook, with ae one 
or two additional assistants, The whole area 
constituted a section about 160 miles broad, 
embracing within its limits some of the grand- 
est ranges of the Rocky Mountain system at 
their point of greatest elevation, and the most 
remarkable as well as the most 
groups of high peaks to be found anywhere on 
the continent, 

“The Territory of Colorado,” says Dr. Hay- 
den, Rm eae: one of the most interesting 
areas on the continent, both in a geological 
and a geographical point of view. It forms 
the centre of greatest elevation in the Rocky 
Mountain chain, In Central Colorado, the 
chain proper is about 120 miles broad, made 
up of three lofty parallel ranges running near- 
ly north-northwest, flanked on the west by 
great plateans and groups of peaks. Between 
the ranges lie the great elevated basins known 
as ‘the Parks.’ The Front or Colorado range, 
which rises abruptly from the plains, is seen 
from Denver in a grand panorama 140 miles 
long. From its snowy, serrated crest rise 
many peaks between 12,000 and 18,000 feet 
high, and six that reach above 14,000 feet. 
The latter are Long’s, Gray's, and Pike’s Peaks, 
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and Mounts Rosalie and Evans. On the west 
side of the Parks is the Park Range, in the 
highest group of which Mount Lincoln and 
Peak rise to about 14,200 feet. 
From the summit of Mount Lincoln the eye 
pe a over a wilderness of high peaks, which 
can be i pews nowhere except in the Andes 
or the Himalayas. Two hundred peaks of 
nearly 13,000 feet, and about twenty-five rising 
to 14,000 feet and upward, are simultaneously 
comprised within the scope of vision.” 
Daxora.—This Territory embraces an area 
of 150,932 square miles, lying between lati- 
tude 42° 30’ and 49° north, having an average 
length, north and south, of about 450 miles, 
and a breadth, east and west, of about 350 
miles. Most of the Territory west and south 
of the Missouri River is unorganized. The 
remainder is divided into eighty-three coun- 
ties. The only considerable town is Yank- 
ton, the capital, situated iu the southeast cor- 
ner of the Territory, on the Missouri River, 
and having a population in 1870 of 787. The 
Territorial government is as follows: Goy- 
ernor, John L. Pennington; Secretary, Oscar 
Whitney; Chief-Justice, Peter C. Shannon; 
Associate Justices, J. P. Kidder and A. 
Barnes; District Attorney, William Pound; 
Surveyor-General, W. Pitt Dewey; Marshal, 
J. H. Burdick; Collector of Internal Revenue, 
G. P. Bennett; Treasurer, G. OC, Maynard; 
Anditor, T. J. Sloan; Superintendent of Pub- 
ic Schools, E. W. Miller. 
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In 1870 the population was 14,181, who are 
chiefly engaged in agriculture. The tribal 
Indians number about 29,000, Manufacturing 
industry is not yet developed; but there is 
abundant water-power, which, with the advan- 
tages for sheep-farming, will greatly facilitate 
the development of woolen manufactures. 
The total length of completed railroads in the 
Territory is 255. miles. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad, from Duluth, Minnesota, at the head 
of Lake Superior, to Puget’s Sound, Washing- 
ton Territory, is to cross the north Central 
portion of Dakota. In July, 1873, it was in 
operation to the Missouri River, in Central 
Dakato, and its extension was in rapid progress ; 
the Dakota Southern Railway connects Sioux 
City, Iowa, and Yankton, sixty-one miles. 
The Dakota & Northwestern, from Yankton 
northwest to the Big-Cheyenne River (con- 
structed and operated from Sioux City to 
Yankton, by the Dakota Southern Company) ; 
the Dakota Central, from Yankton north to a 
connection with the Northern Pacific, about 
280 miles, and other lines are projected. 

District or Corump1a.—In 1871 4 territo- 
rial form of government was provided by Con- 
gress for the District of Columbia, which was 


constituted a body corporate, with the execu- 
tive power vested in a Governor and Secretary 
appointed by the President of the United 
States, with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, for four years : andin a Controller, Collec- 
tor Auditor, Treasurer, Attorney, Registrar, Su- 

rintendent of Assessments and Taxes, Water 

egistrar and Survey, appointed by local au- 
thority. The Legislature consists of a Council 
of eleven members, who are appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and hold office for two years; and a 
House of twenty-two delegates elected annually 
by the people. The Governor is vested with 
the veto-power, but a bill may be passed over 
such veto by a two-thirds vote of each House. 
The Supreme Court consists of a chief and four 
associate justices, who receive their appoint- 
ment from the President. 

The District of Columbia embraces an area 
of sixty-four square miles, and is ten miles long 
from northwest to southeast. The population 
in 1870 was 131,700. The assessed value of 
real estate for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1878, was $87,869,924; the valuation of Wash- 
ton City was $72,880,380; of Georgetown, 
$6,366,488; of the county .of : Washington, 
$8,623,056. The estimated valuation for the 
ha ending June 30, 1874, was $95,500,000. 

ersonal property is not now assessed, but 
the Controller, in his report of April 28, 1873, 
estimates the actual value of all property, in- 
cluding that of the Federal Government, at 


00,000,000. 

On the 10th of September H. D. Cooke ten- 
dered his resignation as Governor of the Terri- 
tory, which was accepted two days later by 
President Grant, who appointed to the office 
Alexander R. Shepherd. The present Govern- 
ment was appointed by President Grant, and 
is Republican. The other officers are: Secre- 
tary, Richard Harrington; Board of Public 
Works, Alexander R. Shepherd, President ; 
Henry A. Willard, Vice-President; James A. 
Magruder, Treasurer; Adolph Cluss and John 
B. Blake. 4 
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Ipano.—The present Territorial government 
is as follows: Governor, Thomas W. Bennett; 
Secretary, E, J. Curtis; Surveyor-General, 
L. F. Carter; District Attorney, J. W. Huston ; 
Chief-Justice, David Noggle; Associate Jus- 
tices, M. E. Hollister and W. O. Whitson; 
Marshal, Joseph Pinkham; Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Joseph Perrault. 
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The sessions of the Legislature being bien- 
nial, the latest report on the financial condi- 
tion of the Territory is for the year endi 
November 80, 1872. At that date the to 
indebtedness was $135,495, of which $77,255 
was bonded. The principal of these bonds 
will become due in January, 1875. The chief 
industry of Idaho is mining. Gold was first 
discovered, in paying quantities, on Oro-Fine 
Oreek, a northern tributary of the Clearwater, 
in 1860. The Boise Basin mines were dis- 
covered in 1862, and the Owyhie mines the 
following year. The product of the Territory, 

rior to 1868, is stated, by J. Ross Browne, at 
,000,000; the subsequent yield, according 

to R. W. Raymond, United States. Commis- 
sioner of Mining Statistics, has been as follows: 
1868, $7,000,000; 1869, $7,000,000; 1870, 
$6,000,000; 1871, $5,000,000, making the total 
= to the beginning of 1872, $70,000,000. 
he gold deposited at the various United 
States mints and assay-offices, to June 30, 1873, 
amounted to $18,389,785; silver, $300,401. 
A United States assay-office was established at 
Boisé City, in 1872. The production of the 
precious metals in Idaho, in 1873, is thus re- 
turned: Gold-dust and bullion by express, 
$1,171,181; gold-dust and bullion by other 
conveyances, $234,226; silver bullion by ex- 
sone $938,297; total $2,343,654. Governor 

nnett recommends the appointment of a 
commissioner of immigration, ‘* whose sole duty 
it shall be to employ all the means which ex- 
perience has proved efficient, to induce people 
to settle among us.”’? He says: “ We have all 
the necessary elements to make this a a 

erous and growing Territory, and y to 
ome a State. Here is a soil which pro- 
duces in abundance all the agricultural prod- 
ucts, awaiting only the labor of the husband- 
man; here are vast mountains of mineral 
wealth, only needing the labor of intelligent 
heads and willing hands; here are boundless 
ranges of pasturage, where all kinds of stock 
multiply and fatten; a climate unsurpassed for 
health and pleasantness; and on every hand 
are seen the beauties and grandeurs of Nature 
to attract the eye and inspire the heart. And 
yet we have not the people to develop all 
these immense resources.” Boisé City, the 
capital of Idaho Territory, and of Ada County. 
is situated on the north bank of the Boisé 
River, about 520 miles northeast of San Fran- 
cisco, and 285 miles northwest of Salt Lake 
City. In 1870 it had a oy ose of 995. It 
contains a penitentiary, a United States assay- 
office, a national bank, three grist-mills, and 
three pe life seam ir It is reached in two days 
by stage, from Indian Oreek, Utah, on the 
ntral Pacific Railroad. The place was for- 
merly a trading-post of the Hudson Bay Fur 
Company; it now commands the trade of the 
miners on the western slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, and of the surrounding agricultural 
country. 
Ixptay Teretrory.—This Territory is ex- 
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clusively set apart for the occupation of various 
tribes of Indi who are in a semi-civilized 
condition, with forms of government, indus- 
tries, schools, etc., of their own. An account 
of the various tribes was given in the preced- 
ing volume of this work, and there has been 
no movement of importance during the year 
to be recorded. 

Moytana.—The present Territorial govern- 
ment is as follows: Goyernor, Benjamin F. 
Potts; , James E, Callaway ; Chief- 
Justice, Decins 8. Wade; Associate Justices, 
Hiram Knowles, Franklin G. Service; District 
Attorney, Mortimer C. Page; Surveyor-Gen- 
eral, John E. Blaine; Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, J *. gies pier pa a Com- 
missioner, . Carpenter; Auditor, William 
H. Rodgers; Treasurer, Richard O, Hickman, 
The capital is Virginia City. 

According to the message of Governor Potts 
to the Legislature in physi 1874, the total 
registered indebtedness of the Territory was 
aby reieici bonds wteg ever of 

104,300, terest at the rate per 
cent. annum. The decrease of the regis- 
tered indebtedness during the year was $13,- 
786. The reported indebtedness of the several 
counties was $482,987. The reports of several 
of the countiesdo not include the accrned in- 
terest on the debt of snch counties, which will 
increase the aggregate county indebtness be- 
yond the amount stated. 

The total amount of taxes assessed for terri- 
torial purposes for 1878 was $39,214. 

The number and value of the stock in the 
Territory are reported as follows: 


nee e Reta eee anne eee ee ee anne eeeee 


Sheep .... 

Six hundred and twenty thousand three hun- 
dred and ninety acres of the public domain 
have been taken up under the laws of the 
United States by actual settlers, and 318,089 
noe are ae ert bwie oe 

ring the year ninety schools were open, 

and attended by 1,881 pupils. The superin- 
tendent says, that “the provisions of the pres- 
ent school law, which requires that the edu- 
cation of children of African descent shall be 
provided for in separate schools, practically ex- 
clades them from all opportunity to obtain an 
education.” The Governor recommends that 
the law be so amended “as to afford an o 
portunity for each child in the Territory, with- 
out distinction, to enjoy all the benefits that 
are to be derived from a system of free schools 
established, and supported by tlie people,” 

The penitentiary at Deer Lodge LA was 
transferred on the 15th of May by the United 
States to the Territorial authorities. 

During the year an extra session of the 
Legislature was held, beginning April 14th. 


ES 
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The following statement of the production of 
the preesms metals in Montana in 1873 is given 
by the General Superintendent of Wells, Fargo 
& Co’s Express: Gold dust and bullion by ex- 
press, $3,241,238; by other conveyances, $648,- 
247; silver bullion by express, $3,325; total, 
8,892,810. 

New Mexico.—The Legislature of New 
Mexico, which holds biennial sessions limited 
to me | days, assembled at Sante Fé on the 
first Monday in December. It consists of 
thirteen members in the Senate and twenty- 
six in the House. Of these, thirty-six are Re- 
publicans and three Democrats ; thirty-three 
are Mexicans, and six Americans. About nine- 
tenths of the voters of the Territory are natives. 
Owing to the predominance of the Mexican ele- 
ment, the debates and business of the Legisla- 
ture are conducted in the Spanish language, 
which is interpreted for the Americans, e 
acts of the Assembly are published in both 

The Delegate to Congress is Stephen 
B. a Republican, elected by a majority 
of 3,818. The Territorial officers are: Govy- 
ernor, Marsh Giddings; Auditor, Trinidad 
id; Treasurer, Antonio Ortiz y Salazar; 
Adjutant-General, T. 8. Tucker; Attorney- 
General, 8S. F. Conway; Attorney, Second 
District, Benjamin Stevens; Attorney, Third 
District, J. D. Bail; Librarian, Jaines 0. Mc- 
Kenzie. : 

The present population of New Mexico is 
estimated at from 110,000 to 120,000. Sante 
Fé, the capital, is the largest town, and has 
about 6,000 inhabitants. The other chief points 
are Albuquerque, population 1,500; Mora, 
1,000; Ocate, 1,200; La Junta, 1,100; Los 
Vegas, 2,800; Taos, 1,700. The Territory is 
Ses ih cnistoee pore - is woot 

though several approach near it. The 

Denver & Rio Grande (narrow-gauge) Rail- 
way is in operation to Pueblo, within 120 miles 
of the New Mexican borders, and is graded 
sixty miles farther in this direction. It will 
robably be open to Trinidid, some thirty miles 

m the territorial boundaries, by the summer 
of 1874. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
Railroad is completed to Granada, Colorado, 
within one hundred and thirty-five miles, and 
the Kansas Pacific (Kit Carson branch) to West 
Las Animas, within about the same distance 
from the New Mexican houndaries. The lat- 
ter road is aiming for the Cimmaron country ; 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé for the cap- 
ital of the Territory, and the Denver & Rio 
Grande for Central New Mexico and the capi- 
tal of Old Mexico. In anticipation of rail- 
ways at an early day, the last Legislature 

ed a general railroad law, and a law ena- 
ling counties to issue bonds in aid, of rail- 
ways, as well as an act condemning lands for 
right of way. Among the measures recom- 
mended by Governor Giddings for the consid- 
eration of the Legislature is another memorial 
to Congress in relation to the old Spanish 
grants, referring to which he says: ‘‘ There are 


large tracts of lands covered by grants made 
long 90, and if one attempts to settle on 
some of the best lands he finds, perhaps, that 
some man has one of these grants, the boun- 
daries of which he cannot learn, as the grant 
has not been surveyed, marked, or bounded, 
and it may, upon investigation, overlap the 
very land which the immigrant of to-day 
wishes to secure forahome. There isso much 
uncertainty about it that a wise and prudent 
man refuses to lay foundations on such pre- - 
carious tenure, and he who was ready but a 
day since to invest his money and become a 

ermanent resident of New aca is to-day 

iven away from the most delightful climate 
to seek a residence in some other country.” 

Two years ago the Legislature provided for 
a system of common schools and for their sup- 
port by taxation. During the past year free 
schools have been maintained, and a lively in- 
terest in the subject is manifested by the people. 

The bonded debt of the Territory amounts 
to a little less than $60,000, which bears in- 
terest at the rate of ten per cent. per annum. 
In addition to which there are outstanding 
warrants amounting to about $30,000; but the 
uncollected taxes due the Territory exceed this 
amount. 

New Mexico has suffered greatly from In- 
dian raids. There are in this Territory of the 
different bands of Utes, Apaches and Nava- 
joes, according to the estimate of ex-Governor 
Arny, now Indian agent, 4,278 warriors, 5,826 
women and 4,745 children; total, 14,849. The 
Pueblos, who hold large grants, principally 
in the county of Santa Te, occupy twenty vil- 
lages, with an aggregate population of 7,688, 
and own lands to the amount of 500,000 
acres, Of the Pueblos, Governor Giddings 
remarks: ‘“‘ They are quiet, docile, law-abid- 
ing, selh SUPOTE DE. communities, and among 
the best inhabitants of New Mexico, never 
seeking aid from abroad, nor has the Govern- 
ment ever bestowed a dollar upon them. They 
are entitled to great credit for their good be- 
havior always, and their constant loyalty to 
the Goyernment, and to, the interests of the 
whites have they constantly attached them- 
selves in resisting the encroachments of the 
wild, hostile Indians.” 

While fully nine-tenths of the voters are na- 
tives, three Americans have been elected to 
Congress since 1851, and at every election 
since that time Americans have been elected 
tothe Legislature. During the war the natives 
were unanimously loyal to the Government. 
They desire immigration, building of railroads, 
increased educational advantages, and the in- 
troduction of capital and labor, 

Uran.—On the 14th of February President 
Grant laid before the Senate a message rec- 
ommending special legislation for Utah, This 
was deemed necessary in consequence of the 
eat difficulties that had arisen in that 

erritory. The United States Courts had been 
greatly embarrassed by the action of the Terri- 
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torial Legislature in conferring criminal juris- 
diction and the power to issue writs of habeas 
corpus on probate courts, and by their conse- 
quent interference with the administration of 
ature was deemed by the President to be 
clearly beyond the power or authority of that 
boy. 

The present Territorial government is as fol- 
lows: Governor, George L. Woods; Secretary, 
George A. Black; Marshal, George R. Max- 
well; District Attorney, William Carey; Ohief- 
Justice, Janes B. McKean; Associate Justices, 
Philip H. Emerson and Jacob 8. Boreman. 

The Legislative Council is nga ite of thir- 
teen members and the House of Representa- 
tives of twenty-six members, all of whom are 
Mormons. 

More grain was harvested in Utah in 1873 
than ever before in one season. The land 
now cultivated amounts to 225,000 acres, an 
increase of 75,000 acres over the area under 
cultivation in 1869. The total value of farm 

roducts the past year was not less than 

,000,000. Utah has a system of irrigation 
more extensive than that of any other Territory, 
while from the mountain-streams alone the 
area of land susceptible of irrigation is tenfold 
greater than that now used for agricultural 
purposes, 

Manufacturing interests are increasing in 
every branch. Twelve thousand pairs of boots 
and shoes were made the past year by two fac- 
tories. There are in the Territory numerous 
flouring, saw, and planing mills, and eight 
woolen-mills, which manufacture large quan- 
+ re of superior cloth. Water-power is abun- 

ant, 

The mines of coal, iron, and silver, however, 
constitute the basis of the Territory's wealth. 
The mineral belt of silver bearing ores traverses 
the Territory in a northeast and southwest di- 
rection, and is probably 50 miles in width by 
250 miles long. It is estimated that the yield 
of silver mines in 1873 was $3,055,440. 

The most valuable coal-fields yet discovered 
are situated in San Pete County. The coal is 
bituminous, dense and compact, and possesses 
exgellent coking qualities. The seam now 
worked averages three feet six inches in thick- 
ness, and is developed by a Jevel 900 feet long, 
running parallel with the strike of the vein. 

More extensive deposits, but said to be of 
inferior quality, are found in Castle Valley and 
on the western slope of the Wahsatch range, in 
Iron County, where one vein has been opened 
at intervals a distance of fifteen miles south- 
erly from the head of Oedar Oreek Caton. 

Bodies of iron-ore are found in the vicinity 
of the iron-springs in Iron County. They oc- 
cur in the form of ledges, standing nearly ver- 
tical, varying from five to twenty feet in width; 
and, by reason of the more rapid disintegration 
of the granite walls on either side, stand at 
sone points from 10 to 30 feet above the for- 
mation. These outcrops are from 800 to 1,500 
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feet in length, and their extremes are about 
ten miles apart. ; 

The mountain-slopes are covered for hun- 
dreds of feet with fragments of this ore, vary- 
in weight from a few pounds to many tons. 
The ore is chiefly magn 
65 per cent. of metal, All necessary fluxes 
are near for the proper treatment of the ore. 

Railroads in several directions are in prog- 
ress without aid from the General Govern- 
ment or local taxation. Six separate lines of 
railroad with an aggregate length of 366 wiles 
are in operation, and two more lines, one 16 
and the other 20 miles long, will be completed 


ney; Fest? States District Attorney, 8. 0. 
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capital is Olympia. , 
Among the measures passed by the Legisla- 
ture at its session in the autumn, were: ' 
An act to locate a Territorial road from 
Klickitat Prairie, in Lewis County, via Eden 
Prairie, to a point on the Northern Pacific 
rr ges at Paes taal of = 
ro. ora a, owlitz County, an 
an act submitting to the voters of Washing- 
ton Territory at the next general election, a 
roposition for calling a convention to form a 
tate constitution, and apply for admission of 
the State of Washington into the Union. 
Strong efforts were made to secure the pas- 
sage of an act extending to women the right to 
vote; but the bill was lost in the House, the 
vote being 12 for and 18 against it. 
The financial condition of the Territory is 
shown by the following statement from the 
Treasurer’s report: 


tember 20; IGM. . ibs sca voxpasenchpeyer Ranee $76,501 06 
Total Gabuinaneati wen dau da chacbewacets ndeeat 72,695 81 
lance in Treasary....-<-+sss-se-ceeeeee $3,805 25 
Amount of oustanding warrants 
PBT; BT... eieWewleavcoes $33,506 84 
Amount of interest on warrants 
we Sl, WB on cis cansaienss 5,079 85 
Total debt, October 31, 1871.... $38,586 72 
Repentioe warrants, September 
Balance of old issue.........04+ $2,070 25 
Interest on eame........... vi 418 
Amount of Porter's feeue....... 24,651 60 
Interest ON FAME.........000ecees 2.577 
Total debt, September 30, 1873, $29,717 77 
Reduction of debt.,.........5++ $8,868 95 


The assessed value of property in 1871 was 
$11,582,980, and in 1873, $14,125,050. 
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The following statement of the precious met- 
als produced in the Territory in 1873 is made 
by the General Superintendent of the Wells, 
Fargo & Oo. Express: Gold dust and bullion 
by express, $171,951; by other conveyances, 
$34,390; silver bullion by express, $3,054: 
total, $209,395. 

Wyromixe.—tThe third Legislative Assembly 
of Wyoming Territory convened at the capital, 
Cheyenne, on the 4th of November. As no 
Territorial buildings had been provided, the 
sessions were held in the Court-House. ‘lhe 
Legislature meets biennial] and its sittings 
are limited to forty days, he Upper House, 
known as the Council, consists of nine mem- 
bers; in the Lower House there are thirteen 
members. There are four Territorial districts: 
the first as ago Laramie County; the 
second, Uintah; the third, Sweetwater and 
Oarbon; and the fourth, Albany. There are 
5 Republicans and 4 Democrats in the Council, 
and 7 Republicans and 6 Democrats in the 
House. The Territorial officers are: Governor, 
J. A. Campbell, appointed in 1869, upon the 
organization of the Territory; Secretary, Ja- 
son B. Brown, an attorney of Cheyenne, lately 
sppointed in place of H. Glafcke, editor of the 

eyenne Leader; United States Marshal, 
Frank Wolcott; Surveyor-General, Silas Reed, 
lately appointed in Sy of Dr. Latham; Au- 
ditor, Dr. J. H. Hayford, editor of Laramie Sen- 
tinel ; Treasurer, 8. W. Downey ; Chief-Justice, 
J. W. Fisher ; Delegate to Congress, W. R. 
Steele, a prominent lawyer of Cheyenne. 

In 1870 Wyoming contained 11,518 inhab- 
itants; the present population is estimated at 
ES ea The Territory was ized in 1868, 

cated out of Dakota. e settled por- 
tion lies almost wholly along the Union Pacific 
Railroad, which traverses its borders for a 
distance of 420 miles. The Northern Pacific 
Railroad, when in operation, will pass along its 
northern border, but the distance between the 
two roads will be about 270 miles. The Terri- 
tory has + natural resources, but the In- 
dian troubles have prevented its settlement to 
any considerable extent off the line of the rail- 
road. The valleys of many of its numerous 
streams are known to be fertile; this is espe- 
cially true of all the tributaries of the North 
Platte; and, wherever the lands can-be prop- 
erly irrigated, abundant crops are produced. 
The valleys of the Laramie, Chugwater, and 
other streams, produce heavy growths of rich 
indigenous grasses, hundreds of tons of which 
are annually cured for hay. The stock-ranges 
are excellent, and Laramie Plains are famous 
thronghout tle West for fat cattle. 

Ooal-mining is the principal industry of the 
Territory. The Union Pacific Railroad and its 
terminal stations get their supply along the 
line, between Laramie and Evanstown. On 
Cooper Oreek, fifteen miles west of Laramie, 
a nine-inch vein is worked, and at Oreston, 
ap east of the continental divide, a good vein 

worked. The coal-seam at Separation is 
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eleven feet thick. Near Point of Rocks there 
are five veins, the thickest being six and a 
half feet. Coal is also mined at other points. 
Nearly all the land between Rock Creek und 
Cooper’s Creek has been selected in advance 
of the public surveys for mining purposes, with 
a view of securing title when surveyed. 

Several new postal routes and thoroughfares 
have been opened within the past few months, 
giving better access to al] parts of the Territory. 

The experiment of woman suffrage in Wyo- 
ming has attracted general attention. At- 
tempts have been made in the Territory to 
repeal the law, but without success. The prac- 
tical working of the measure is thus stated by 
the Governor in his message: ‘‘The experi- 
ment of granting to women a voice in the 
government, which has been inaugurated, for 
the first time in the history of our country, by 
the first Legislative Assembly of Wyoming, has 
now been tried for four years. I have hereto- 
fore taken occasion to express my views in re- 
gard to the wisdom and justice of this measure, 
and my conviction that its adoption had been 
attended only by good results. Two years 
more of observation of the practical working 
of the system have only served to deepen my 
conviction that what we, in this Territory, 
have done, has been well done, and that our 
system of impartial suffrage is an unqualified 
success.” 

TEXAS. The political affairs of this State 
at the close of the year were of such a nature 
as to become national in importance. 

As the tenure of office of some of the State 
officials was involved in doubt, while the laws, 
so far as any existed governing elections, were 
also of doubtful import, the Legislature, at its 
session in the early part of the year, passed an 
act providing for a general election in Decem- 
ber. Under this law, which had been ap- 
proved by Governor Davis, the political con- 
test was begun by both parties. First in the 
field were the Republicans, who held their 
State Convention at Dallas, August 20th, and 
having renominated Governor Davis, adopted 
the following platform : 

1. That we reaffirm our devotion to the principles 
enunciated by the National Republican platform, 
ond - the wise and just Administration of President 

ran 

2. We are earnestly in favor of the establishment 
and maintenance of a system of publi¢ free schools, 
such as is required by Article IX. of our State consti- 
tution, with such improvements as experience has 
shown to be desirable, and we strongly condemn the 
precios abolition by the Thirteenth Legislature of 

he Po see that was in operation. 4 

8. “We are in favor of such laws by the Legislature 
as will gs full and ample protection to every citi- 
zen of the State in the enjoyment of all his rights as 
a citizen. 

4, We are opposed to special legislation, believing 
that general laws may be framed which can obviate 
the necessity of special, and which would be more 
just and less apt to be enacted from corrupt motives. 

5. We are in favor of judicious State aid to immi- 
gration, such as is contemplated by Article XI. of 
our constitution. 

6. We desire to be taxed for public purposes only ; 
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that taxation should be imposed at equal and uni- 
form rates upon property; very little if any to be 

ut upon occupations ; while we desire to have our 
Beate government administered with real economy, 
avoiding, alike, parsimony and extravagance; we 
wish our public debt paid according to its terms; we 
are opposed to the creation of any new public debts, 
= we are inflexibly opposed to repudiation in any 
orm. 

7. The speedy development of the varied resources 

of our State we regard with favor, and to this end 
do pledge ourselves to extend every reasonable facil- 
ity and aid toward the establishment of an equalized 
and judicious railway system for the State; that the 
success of the railways building in Texas sory | 
depends upon carrying out in perfect good fait 
our obligations heretofore made, whereby capitalists 
hers been and may be induced to come into our 
midst. 
8. We declare ourselves opposed to the enactment 
of any public laws that may operate unequally 7 
citizens on account of their race, nativity, or belief, 
and that we are in favor of the largest amount of 
personal liberty consistent with the security of our 
people in the enjoyment of life and property. 

9. We respectfully ask the national Government 
to dismount, disarm, and put upon securely guarded 
reservations the savage tribes that continually ravage 
our large frontier. 

10. in we ask our General Government to re- 
lieve such of our citizens as are under political dis- 
abilities, and to improve the harbors upon our coasts 
as the national interests require doing so. We trust 
the present Congress of the United States will not 
permit itself to be prejudiced against our people so 
as to treat them with injustice or illiberality because 
the members from Texas in the last Congress dis- 
I tly voted th lves and took back pay which 
they should be made to disgorge. 

11. We are in favor of short sessions of the ge 
lature. We desire to have our Public Printing Law 
repealed, and the public printing let on contract to 
the lowest bidder, who can do it as required. 

12, We express our strong disapprobation of the 
bad acts and worse omissions of the Thirteenth Le- 
gislature; we condemn its useless expenditures of 
public money, chiefly oe itself, its indiscriminate 
squandering of the public domain, to a large extent 
upon purely speculative and worthless corporations, 
and the unjust and discriminating legislation in favor 
of the rich and against the poor whites. _We cannot 
take time and space to enumerate its misdeeds. We 
cannot forbear to denounce its unscrupulous efforts 
to make homesteads subject to sale under execution; 
atthe same time we congratulate ourselves and the 
people of the State that its oppressive Landlord 
and Tenant Bill was effectually vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

18. We trust that from this time forward the peo- 
ple will take steps to relieve themselves from the 
tisk of vicious legislation by electing Senators and 
Representatives, as well as other State officers, on 
account of thgir qualifications and character, 

14. We heartily commend to the consideration of 
the people the resolution adopted by the German 
Convention, held at Austin, on the 7th and 8th of 
August, 1873. 

The Democratic Convention assembled in 
Austin September 5th, and continned in’ ses- 
sion two days, being one of the largest and 
most enthusiastic conventions of the party 
ever held in the State. The following ticket 
was placed in nomination: For Governor, 
Judge Richard Coke; Lientenant-Governor, 
Oolonel R, B. Hubbard; Controller of Pub- 
lic Accounts, Oolonel Stephen H. Darden ; 
Commisioner of the General Land-Office, J. J. 
Gross; Treasurer, A. J. Dorn; Superintendent 


of Public Instruction, 0. N. Hollingsworth. 
The platform adopted was as follows: 
We, the Democracy of Texas, in convention as- 


sembled, relying on the virtue and iueaDigreee of 
the eal eae declare our principles and policy, 
and ask for them the popular approval. And— 


I. We declare our adhesion to the time-honored 
principles of the Democratic Party j our devotion to 
popular liberty regulated by law; and to constitu- 
tional government simple in machinery, and to be 
administered with the strictest jeripars: 
the people of Texas on the 
repeal by the Thirteenth Legislature of a number of 
the oppressive, odious, and unconstitutional oy | 
passed by the Twelfth "Le islature, in pursuance o} 
the radical policy to overthrow the government of 
the people, and among which acts were: r 

1. The Militia Law, whereby the Governor was 
authorized to suspend the writ of habeas corpus and 
establish martial law, thereby depriving the citizens 
gf all a ya Vipesitatonal pre, “ sub- 

ecting their lives, li , and propert; unre- 
fing 3 caprice and aaligaty Of te partisan Execu- 

ive, ; 
2. The Police Bill, designed and intended, amon 
other things, to create eres of secre espionage 
by hired informers, oes the people; at war with 
the principles of civil oe odious to all freemen, 
and heretofore tolerated only in the di ism of the 
Old World, and the execution of which act was for 
the most part intrusted to a class of men of degraded 
and infamous character. 

8. The Enabling Act, under which the Governor 
was authorized to appoint district attorneys who 
were made elective by the constitution; to appoint 
all municipal officers, and to fill all vacancies that 
might occur in the offices of clerks and sheriffs, 
thereby designedly bestowing on him power 
and eetroenas to enable him to continue radical 

isrule over this people. 

4. The registration and election laws, which were 
framed and intended for the pur of preventing 
free and fair elections; they openly encouraged the 
perpetuation of frauds to defeat the will of the 
people, and to perpetuate radical misrule, present- 
ng to our people the extraordinary and humiliating 
spectacle of ing the places of registration 
and voting with an arm police with which 
to intimi and overawe the citizens, 

5. The act relating to public free schools, which, 
among many other bad features, provided the means 
of enabling public officials to speculate in school- 
books, in the building and furniture for school- 
houses, in the salaries of teachers, and furnished 
high salaries for a large and useless number of offi- 
cers, which gave the radical party the means to 
their political missionaries who traveled for rad 
perce and frauds, from one end of the Stats to 
the other, 

6. And we further congratulate the people of Texas 
that the Democratic members of the Thirteenth 
Legislature, so far as it was possible to accomplish 
their object in presence of the jous vetoes of the 
Governor, and the opposition of his partisans in the 
Senate, repealed the oregoing obnoxious measures, 
by just and wholesome laws, bearing alike on all 
and which if honestly and faithfully executed will 
rebound to the lasting good of the country and pros- 
P of the people, 

- The Democratic party, when it comes into the 
possession of the government of the State, will ad- 
minister it in the interest and for the benefit of the 
whole people, and not of a party; and, however 
much we may haye been provoked to hostile and 
retaliatory legislation, by the ou committed on 
us by the radical Legislature and government, 
it will be a part of our great mission to rise superior 
to our just resentments, and administer the govern- 
ment in such manner that every citizen, whatever 
his polities, religion, nationality, or color, shall feel 
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that he is securely protected in his life, liberty, and 


PY. The 
- The school fund, sacredly set apart for the 
education of the children of the State, has, under 
the operation of the misrule of the party in power, 
been plundered b: ion, squandered and per- 
v to politi Lp cad The Democratic 
through us, reaflirms its past opinion and the police 
it has ever pursued, that it is the bounden duty o 
the State to maintain an efficient system of free 
common schools, and secure the means of a common 
education to every child in the State, and we advo- 
cate the gradual sale of the alternate section of land 
belonging to the common-school fund; as also of 
the asylum and university lands, under such restric- 
tions as will secure the funds arising therefrom to 
the purposes for which they were intended, and giv- 
ing in such sales proper preferences to actual settlers 
faith thereo 


in Ye nm. 
I, It was the Democratic party which first in- 
the wise and generous Policy which has 
made the United States the asylum of all nations 
from oppressive government, and less favorable 
means livelihood and independence ; and the 
Democratic party of Texas, true to the early teachings 
and uniform practices of the party, advocates the 
most liberal and active policy to encourage and in- 
crease foreign i ion, to develop the resources 
of our fertile State, as well as to perpetuate the gov- 
ernment, through the intelligence and moral worth 
of her citizens, And that every adopted citizen may 
rfect freedom of thought 
and action in matters of conscience, the Democracy 
of Texus, in convention assembled, it to be 
our firm conviction that legal interferences with 
merely the social habits of any class of citizens, native 
or of foreign birth, is cont to sound policy, to 
Geouine democracy, and to the enlightened spirit 
the 
VIL. "The Democratic pets is, and has ever been, 
in favor of throwing as few impediments as ible 
in the way of Europeans sabe the United States 
the land of their adoption ; and to enable foreigners 
to enter into citizenship without needless trouble, 
delay, or expunh, 8 declare it_to be our conviction 
that a foreigner who desires it should have the right 
to make his declaration of intention to become a 
citizen before the clerk, in vacation or in open court, 
as may be to him most convenient; and we favor the 
Posner of a law to that effect. 
. We condemn in the strongest terms all cor- 
Tuption in public officials, and demand the strictest 
and economy in the administration of public 
trusts, from the highest to the lowest officer of the 
Government. 

IX. That the Democracy of Texas adhere to their 
ong licy of developing the material resources of 

e State. and fostering the best interests of the 

le by encouraging the construction of railroads. 
That to this — and to enco she invpawmipnt 

tal in such enterprises, we favor the granti 

of fitenal charters to companies able to build suc 
railroads, and of donating to such companies alter- 
nate sections of the vacant lands, under proper re- 
senenaeen, and a ry provisions pe ig as will 
protect the people oppression and unreason- 
able exactions, until each section of the State has its 
equal proportion of railroad facilities. 

2, That we are opposed to granting mpeer sub- 
sidies by the State to secure the builing of railroads, 
as unequal in the distribution of burdens and bene- 
fits, and unjust in principle. 

8. This convention denounces as false and slan- 
derous the imputation, sought to be attached to the 
State of Texas, by her enemies, that she contem- 
ee the repudiation of any of her just and legal 

iabilities. 

X. We consider the constitutional amendments 
proposed by the last Legislature as eminently ne- 
cessary, and recommend their adoption by the 


people. 


enter into the spirit of 
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XI. The situation and sufferings of our frontiers- 
men and their families arouse our deep and sincere 
sympathy; and we do hereby pledge the most ear- 
nest exertions of the Democratic party to secure 
their speedy and adequate protection in’ the future, 
believing them to be paramount to all other duties. 

XII. We favor the calling of a constitutional con- 
vention M4 our next Legislature. 

XII. We invite all good men, whatever may have 
been their past political preferences, to unite with 
the Democratic party in removing from place and 
power those radical officials who now in con- 
trol the State government, in order to insure an 
honest administration of the laws, and an honest 
and economical expenditure of the public moneys, 
and to throw the egis of justice and protection over 
the person and property of every individual what- 
soever in the State of Texas. 


The election was held on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, and resulted in the success of the entire 
Democratic ticket by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Eighty-five thousand five hundred and 
forty-nine votes were cast for Coke, and 42,- 
668 for Governor Davis. For Lieutenant- 
Governor, Mr. Hubbard received 86,825 votes, 
while 42,812 were polled for Mr. Taylor, the 
Republican candidate. At the same time a 
new Legislature was chosen. 

It was this election which caused, perhaps, 
the highest political excitement known in the 
State. The constitutionality of the law under 
which the election was held having been 
doubted, a case was prépared by the Republi- 
cans for the purpose of obtaining from the 
Supreme Court a decision on this question. 
For this purpose it was arranged that Rodri- 

ez, a Mexican, should vote twice. For do- 

g this he was arrested. The case was then 
carried to the Supreme Court on an applica- 
tion for a writ of Banaie corpus, 

On January 5, 1874, the decision was ren- 
dered by the court, declaring the law author- 
izing the election unconstitutional. Acting 
upon the assumption that under this decision 
the election was void, and therefore that the 
successful candidates were not entitled to ad- 
minister the offices to which they had been 
elected, Governor Davis determined to pre- 
vent their recognition as lawftl officials, and 
on the 12th of January issued the following 
proclamation : , 

Austin, January 12, 1874, 

In the name and by the authority of the State of 
Texas, to all to whom these presents shall come, 
greeting. 

Whereas, The Supreme Court of the State has in a 
recent decision declared the election held on the 
second day of December, 1873, in substance to be 
invalid, by reason of the unconstitutionality of the 
law under which said election was held; and— 

Whereas, Great public injury and further danger- 
ous complications of public affairs are likely to re- 
sult from any attempt on the part of those claiming 
to have been chosen as members of the Legislature, 
and other officers at said election, to assume the 
positions they claim, therefore, for these and other 
reasons which it is not necessary to incorporate 
herein, it is deemed advisable, and it is so ordered. 
that those who have been chosen as legislators and 
other officers shall not attempt to assume the posi- 
tions they claim unless by further action of adequate 
authority. Such election may hereafter be validated. 
All good citizens are advised to abide the decision 
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of the competent tribunal, and aid in maintaining 
ablic order and moderate counsels, 

n testimony whereof, I have hereunto ed my 
hand and caused the great of the State to 
be affixed, at the city of Austin, 12th day of 
January, A. Dp. 1874. 

(Signed) E. J. DAVIS, Governor. 


To sustain him in his position and to revent 
apprehended violence, Governor Davis had also 
applied to the President of the United States 
for the use of Federal troops. This application 
was denied in the following dispatch received 
from Washington : . 

Exeovrtve Mansion, January 12, 1847. 
To Governor Davia, Austin, Texas: 

Your dispatches and letters reciting the action of 
the Supreme Court of Texas in declaring the late elec- 
tion unconstitutional, and asking the use of troops to 
prevent apprehended violence, are received. ’ 

The call is not made in accordance with the Con- 
stitution of the United States and the acts of Con- 

under it, and cannot, therefore, be granted. 

The act of the Legislature of Texas providing for 
the recent election having received your approval, 
and both political parties havi notninadons 
and having conducted a political campaign under its 
provisions, would it not be prudent, as wall so Mass 
to yield to the verdict of the people as exp: by 


their ballots ¢ 
(Signed) U. 8. GRANT. 


On the 13th the newly-elected Legislature 
met at the capital, and both Houses were or- 
Eniet without opposition. A committee hav- 
ng waited upon Governor Davis and notified 
him of the organization of the Fourteenth Le- 
gislature, the Executive replied that he could 
not recognize them as a legally elected and con- 
stituted ture. The written reasons for 
this decision were given the same day by Gov- 


ernor Davis in the following communication: 
Exxcutive art Stare or Tex. 
Guyziemen: In a your ¥ : 1st 

: In reply to your verbal communica- 
tion made to me y I have to state that Ido not 
think it advisable for the public good that I should 
disregard the decision of the Supreme made 
recently touching the late election, by recognizing 
the gentlemen you represent as being the constitu- 
tionally el Fourteenth Legislature. 

Tt seems to that there is some better solution 
of the present difficulty than that the government 
and those cluiming to be the elected asa 

combine to overthrow the judi 


should joint! 

and their construction of the constitution. 
I must believe that such a course would leave the 
door o for rous uncertainty in the " 
both in the matter of Loa me'g f to enact the legisla- 
tion that may be improvised the gentlemen you 
represent, and in the matter of the constitution and 
the existence of the highest tribunal of our State. 
There may be found two Supreme Courts, and even 
two atures claiming authority. Itis even now 
claimed by some that the Thirteenth Legislature is 
at present the only legally existing Legislature, and 
that it-only can constitutionally convene and provide 
for this emergency. It will then, after bea 
settlement brought about by a species of revolution 
or violence, as against the court making the decision. 
It is true itis easy enough, and it seems the simplest 
solution of the present difffeulty that we shonld 
jointly-adopt the course, as this Supreme Court has 
no way of enforcing its decisions as against the Ex- 
ecutive and Legislature combined ; but I consider 
that in this case the easiest course is now one that I 
would like to be a party to. Iwill be happy to join 
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you and the gentlemen you represent in the 
t and most feasible remedy in thie plese. 
ke ied tons re! dly held that the of 
and the Executive of the United will 
“Sarg, question as to what bod, 


term of four years, ; 

EDMUND J. DAVIS, Governor. _ 

To the Honorable H. Errenson and gentlemen 
of the committee, 


On the same fay. (18th) the. Thirteenth Le- 
ature met in the basement of the Capital, 
ut there was not a quorum of either House 


present. 

On the 15th the following communication 
was. addressed to Governor Davis by a com- 
mittee of the Fourteeth Legislature: 


Connnrrer-Room, de January 15, 1874. 


, The of State has refused to de- 
liver to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
the returns of the election held in October last for 
Governor, Lieutenent-Governor, and constitutional 
amendments : therefore, be it ‘vm 
Resolved, That a committee of seven be 

by the Speaker, whose immediate duty it be to 
arrive at and determine the results of the returns of 
said election for Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and 
constitutional amendments, from such source and b 

such means as are deemed best and most @ 
by said committee; and said committee shall report 
their action to this House at as early a period as pos- 
sible. Saidcommittee may employ all the necessary 
clerks and oe and may invoke the power 
of the pe ree tt sand his assistants, an 
officers of the House, to aid them in the sarge of 


their duties. The committee shall have power to 


y chairman other 
member of said committee, and shall be executed by 
the t-at-Arms or any assistant. 
the resolution 


December 2, 1878, in with the Ja 
in accordance with your proclamation. In reply to 
the demand by this House of Representatives for 
of State refuses to deliver 
Fourteenth Legislature. 

an officer of your own 

to your direction and 
orders, this committee have deemed it to in- 
voke your aid in this respect, so that the law relating 
to this matter may be faithfully executed. If the 
views held by you resulting from the late opinion 
of the Supreme Court be correct, the deli of 
the returns cannot affect the status of yourself and 
the others interested, while the withholding of them 
an E rec y further bag rae pag may entail 
considerable expense n the in procuring 
them from other soarean.” In view of all the cireum- 


a Ee the ‘ 
them till you recognize 

6 of State, bei 
intment, and amenal 
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stances, the committee trust you will comply with 
ee pectfull D. N. BARZIZA 
ours, ? + a 1 
a batsman of the Committee. 

Governor Davis replied that he did not think 
that the Legislature was entitled to the election 
returns, but, if the committee would go to the 
Secretary’s office and take them of their own 
accord, no resistance would be made. The 
official returns having been obtained, the vote 
of the State was counted, and Richard Coke 
declared to be elected Governor for four years, 
and R. D. Hubbard Lieutenant-Governor for 
the same period. Governor Coke, having taken 
the oath of office, delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress. The Capitol was now guarded by armed 
troops. On the following day another appli- 
cation was made for Federal interference, and 
refused as follows: 

Avstix, Texas, January 16, 1874. 
George H. Williams, Attorney-General; 

The newly-clected Governor (Coke) was inaugu- 
rated last night. Armed men are ing the ap- 
proaches to the offices at the Capitol. Other armed 
men have possession of the legislative halls. A 
conflict seems inevitable. A message from you may 


save us from this disaster. 
THOMAS F. PURNELL, U. 8. Marshal. 


To this the Attorney-General replied: 


I can only appeal to the ay to peaceably settle 
their differences if possible. Cannot some one ne- 
gotiate a settlement? I have no power to interfere 
with force, nor have you any duty to perform in re- 
spect tothe matter except to use your moral influence, 


The opposition to the new Legislature soon 
ceased, and that body proceeded with its du- 
ties. One of the first proceedings was the 
election of General Samuel Bell Maxey to rep- 


resent Texas in the United States Senate for , 
six years, from March 4,1875. Senator Maxey ~ 


was born in Southern Kentucky, and was 
graduated at West Point in 1846. After serv- 
ing as a lieutenant in the Mexican War, he re- 


signed his a in the army and an the 
ractice of law at Paris, in Lamar County, 


‘exas, where he now resides. On the break- 
ing out of the war, he entered the Confederate 
service as a colonel, and subsequently attained 
the rank of general. After the close of the 
war he resumed his law practice in Texas. 

The Thirteenth Legislature, which had as- 
sembled January 14, 1873, adjourned on the 7th 
of June, after a session of nearly fiye months, 

The entire bonded debt of the State at the 
end of 1873 was stated at $1,661,131; due to 
school fund, $806,306; floating debt, about 
$500,000. Besides these, there was a claim in 
New York on bonds deposited as collaterals, 
not over $400,000, and railroad claims for sub- 
sidies not adjusted and not exceeding $3,000,- 
000. The estimates for 1874 embraced $80,- 
700 for March and September interest ; $108,- 
716, frontier defense; appropriations for 1873, 
not paid, about $500,000; ordinary expenses 
for 1874, $500,000. To meet these the Treas- 
nry holds, cash, $36,173; unpaid taxes for 
1873, $802,790; bonds deposited in New York, 
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ar ; and the income from taxes for 

Governor Coke informed the Legislature that 
there was no need of increasing the rate of tax- 
ation, advised economy in the appropriations, 
said the March and September interest on the 
debt would be paid out of the current means, 
asked for authority to fund the floating debt, 
settle claims in New York and sell the bonds 
deposited there, and added that “we ought to 
settle what we now owe, and hereafter pay as 
we go.” 

Gaxyeston.—The chief city of Texas, in. 
point of 2 om and commercial impor- 
tance, is Galveston, situated at the nortlieast 
extremity of Galveston Island, at the mouth 
of the bay of the same name, 180 miles east- 
southeast of Austin, and 290 miles west by 
south of New Orleans. In 1870 the popula-- 
tion was 13,818, of whom 8,007 were colored, 
and 3,614 foreigners. At the end of 1878 the 

pulation was estimated by local authority as 

ble 85,000. 

e harbor is the best in the State, and has 
thirteen feet of water over the bar at low tide, 
The city is provided with good wharves, and 
large storehouses adjoining them, The trade 
and commerce for the year ending September 
1, 1873, as reported by the Chamber of ‘Com- 
merce, were as follows: 


EXPORTS, 
Cotton—938.502 bales............e000 $32,423,806 
Wool—2,878 bags... 201,296 
Hides—460,5°3.... 2,565,985 
Cattle—50,€99. 1.013.980 
Tallow ...... 714,600 
es, 19,200 
Peltries, 300, 
Horns. 46,450 p 
Pecans 16,080 
Beeswa 14,200 
TROUP Eds 69s eamntacriskcsaabe i465 ss 6,750 
“Total exports......ceseeeesseeeees $87,045,747 
IMPORTS, $9,460,610 
Foreign—gold......+sseseeseeseeeene 
Domestic—currency.....ereeceseeenes 27,351,221 
Total imports...........-000+ oee+ $29,811,831 


Among the imports were 42,500 bags of cof- 
fee, received direct from Rio Janeiro. The 
tonnage arrived during. the year amounted to 
784,376. The number of immigrants that ar- 
rived was 44,614. 

The chief business is the shipping of cotton. 
The Sonthern Cotton Press Company have in 
use fourteen brick warehouse coverings, thir- 
ty-five acres, while the Texas Cotton Com- 
pany use three brick warehouses, occupying 
seven and a half acres. Thereceipts and ship- 
meuts of cotton for a series of years have been 
as follows: 


DATE. Reecipte. Shipmente 
Bales, Bales. 

92,682 101,749 

133,466 183,430 

229,808 225,215 

204,718 289,023 

126,078 191,869 

502 613 
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There is a daily line of steamers to New 
Orleans and another to Indianola and Corpus 
Christi; a weekly line to Havana, and another 
to New York; and a semi-monthly line to 
Liverpool. The Galveston, Houston & Hen- 
derson Railroad connects the city with Hous- 
ton and the diverging railroads, crossing West 
Bay on a bridge nearly two miles long. The 
depot and warehouses cover twenty acres. 
The Galveston Wharf Railroad enables the 
company to load its cars directly from the ves- 
sels. A canal, ten miles long, opens an avenue 
for commerce to the Brazos River. - The chief 
manufactories are two iron-founderies, six ma- 
chine-shops, and the gas-works. e New 
York and Texas Bact reer eins Company kill 
and can 48 osttle per day. There are two na- 
tional banks, with an capital of 
$800,000; a savings-bank, with $175,000 cap- 
ital; two banking and insurance companies, 
and four insurance CompEMes, including a life- 
insurance company. e whole number of 
joint-stock companies is twenty-three, having 
an aggregate capital of $12,211,000. The as- 
5 ue of property for the year endi 
February 28, 1878, was $16,500,000; bond 
debt, $380,700; estimated receipts for the 
year ending February 28, 1874, $282,986; es- 
timated expenditures, $273,763. 

The city is laid out with wide and straight 
streets, bordered by numerous flower gardens. 
Besides the churches, the public buil ings in- 
clude the custom-house, post-office, United 
States court-house, county court-house, city 
and county prison, city-hall, opera-house, two 
theatres, three concert-halls, four other public 
halls, thirteen hotels, and three market-houses. 
Oleander Park occupies eighty acres, and the 


City Park twenty-five acres. There are six’ 


public squares, an esplanade two miles long, 
and three public gardens. Magnolia Grove 
Cemetery comprises one hundred acres, and 
the city cemetery ten acres. There are nine 
miles of street railroad in operation. 
THIERRY, Amévfée Smvon L vergenght Dz. 
C.L., a distinguished historian, born at Blois, 
France, August 2, 1797; died in Paris, March 
26, 1873. He received a very thorough col- 
legiafe education in his native city, his father 
intending to make him a teacher. Having, 
however, a strong taste for historical studies, 
he devoted himself to literature, and com- 
menced his career as a journalist. He soon 
began to prepare historical works, in which he 
gare evidence of a talent scarcely inferior to 
is illustrious brother, the author of “The 
History of the Norman Conquest.” One of 
these works, published in his thirty-first yeir, 
gained him the professorship of History in 
the College of Besangon; but, on a change of 
ministers (ander the Restoration), his liberal 
opinions displeased the new minister, and he 
was removed from his professorship. During 
the reign of Lonis Philippe he became Prefect 
of Haute-Saéne, and afterward Master of Re- 
qnests in the Council of State—an office which 


TODD, JOHN, 


Rehed soit ofan coup @ état of Decem- 
r, 1, when he was Councillor, 
and in 1860 was raised to the rank of Senator. 
He passed through the various of of- 
ficer, commander, and grand , of the 
Legion of Honor, Pree pip dar ne rpg 3 
1868. He was elected a member of the 
tute of France in 1841, M. Thierry’s 
works were: “A Oom 


most popular work); ‘“ H 
the Administra 


sages History,”’ 2 vols., 1860 and 
1864; “St. Jerome, the Christian cee 
Rome, and the Roman Emigration to the Holy 
Land,” 2 vols., 8vo, 1867. 

TODD, Rev. Jounn, D. D., an American cler- 
gyman and author, born in Rutland, Vt., Oc- 
tober 9, 1800; died in Pittsfield, Mass., August 
24, 1873. In his youth he had severe strug- 
gles with poverty, and was much embarrassed 
in his efforts to obtain an education ; but grad- 
uated from Yale College in 1822, after a year 
of feashing, he spent four years at Andover, 
in the Theological Seminary. Hé was ordained 
as pastor of the Congregational Church in Gro- 

Mass, in 1827. Six years later he was set- 
tled over the Edwards Church at Northamp- 
ton. In 1836 he was called to take the pasto- 
rate of the First Oongr onal Church in Phil- 
adelphia; and in 1842 he wear tes jd of the 
First Congregational Church in Pittsfield. He 
remained in performance of the active duties 
of the tegen ae in Pittsfield until May, 1872, 
when the infirmities of age compelled him to 
seek relief from them. He was one of the 
founders of the Holyoke Female Seminary, 
and had been throngh life a zealous friend of 
education, In 1845 Williams ie con- 
ferred on him the degree of D. D. But his 
reputation and influence in the past and in the 
future will rest mainly on his writings. His 
books, about thirty in number, have all been 
republished in England, and several of them 


have been translated into French, German, 
eat Dutch, Danish, I Arabic, Arme- 
nian, Turkish, and Tamil. “Lectures to 


Children,” were also printed in raised letters 
for the use of the blind. Of some of his books 
there have been several hundred thonsand cop- 
ies printed. He had also been a constant con- 
tributor to the ee eee and other re- 
ligious periodicals. following is a nearly 
complete list. of his books, except pamphlet 
sermons, addresses, orati ete.: “ Lectures 
to Children,” 2 yols., about 1830-82; “The 
Student’s Manual,” 1834; ‘Index Rerum,” 
1835; “The Sabbath-School Teacher,” 1836; 
“Truth made Simple,” 1889; “The Lost Sis- 
ter of Wyoming,” 1841; “Bible Companion,” 
1841; “Great Cities: their Moral Influence,” 
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1841; ‘The Young Man,” 1848; ‘Simple 
Sketches,” 2 vols., 1843; “Stories on the 
Shorter Catechism,” 2 vols., 1850; “Summer 
Gleanings,” 1852; ‘‘ The Daughter at School,” 
1854; “The Angels of the Iceberg,” 1857; 
“ Future Punishment,” 1863; ‘ Mountain 
Gems,” 1864; ‘Sketches and. Ineidents,” 
1866; “Polished Diamonds,” 1866; ‘ Hints 
and Thoughts for Christians,’ 1867; “ Ser- 

ts in Dove’s Nest,” 1867; ‘‘ Woman’s 
Rights 1867; ‘‘Mountain Flowers,” 1869; 
“The Sunset » 1869; ‘ Old-Fashioned 


TURKEY, an empire in Eastern Europe, 
orthern Africa. Reign- 


ussuf Izzeddin Effendi; born October 9, 
1857; 2. Mahmond Djemol Eddin Effendi, 
born November 20, 1862; 8. Mehemed Selim 
Effendi, born October 8, 1866; 4. Abdul- Med- 
jid, born June 27, 1868. As the crown, ac- 
cording to the present law, is inherited, not by 
the oldest son of the Sultan, but according to 
seniority by the male descendants of Othman, 
sprung from the imperial harem, the heir ap- 
parent to the throne is at present not the 
eldest son of the Sultan, but Murad, the son 
of Abdul-Medjid.. The harem is considered 
a permanent state institution, and all chil- 
dren born in it, whether offspring of free 
women or slaves, are legitimate and of equal 
lineage. The civil list of the Sultan was report- 
ed in the budget for 1872—73 to be 261,773 
peceet urse=$21.95). Added to this amount 

the bu for 1872—'73 was the sum of 114,- 
580 purses for imperial pensions and charities. 
The actual expenditure of the imperial court 
is not officially reported; but it is calculated 
on good authority to have been about $21,- 
600,000 annually in recent years, with a ten- 
dency to considerably increase. 

The area and population of Turkey are va- 
riously estimated. The Austria, of Vienna, in 
its number of June 7, 1873. papiishes recent 
dates which were furnished y an attaché of 
the Austrian embassy, Major von Helle, to the 
Austrian Ministry of Foreign Affairs. The fig- 
ures relating to the area are based on new 

lanimetrical calculations, made by Major yon 
Frelle, and those relating to the population 
are taken by him from official reports of 1871. 
According to Major von Helle, the possessions 
of Turkey, in Europe, Asia, and Africa have 
the following area and population : 


COUNTRIES. Area. Pe 1871, 


Europe (inclusive of Roumania and 
Se er OS AEP 206,484 | 15,617,000 
Asia sive of the tributary prin- 
of Samos)...-.-...++0+++. 744,102 | 13,186,315 

SCO ea Gas aes eenerecccavecsccess 1,040,199 | 10,544,000 


DE ait, i rien inst, 1,990,785 | 89,847,815 
The population of the principal Turkish 


cities is, according to the recent estimates, not 
so large as was formerly assumed. Constan- 
tinople is believed to have no more than 300,- 
000 to 400,000; Adrianople, 50,000; Salonica, 
50,000; Gallipoli, 50,000 ; Philipopel, 50,000; 
Serayevo, 46,000, Sofia, 22,000. Of the towns 
in Asiatic Turkey, Smyrna has 150,000; Da- 
mascus, 120,000, Beyroot, 100,000; Broussa, 
100,000 ; Erzeroom, 100,000; Aleppo, 100,000; 
Bagdad, 40,000; Jerusalem, 25,000. 

For the year ending February 28, 1878, the 
revenues were estimated at 4,127,442 purses; 
the expenditures at 4,280,890. The debt was 
estimated at 3,668,100,000 francs, composed as 
follows: 1. Loans contracted from 1854 to 
1871, 1,511,375,000; 2. Loan of 1872, 250,000,- 
000; 3. Home debt, 1,681,710,557 ; 4. Floating 
debt, 225,000,000. In July, 1873, a new loan 
of £30.000,000 was contracted. 

According to a law of June 22, 1869, and 
later decrees, the reorganization of the army 
is to be completed in 1878, It is to consist of 
700,000 men, divided into the active army 
(about 150,000) ; the first reserve (70,000 men), 
the second reserve and the sedentary army 
fporxpepanding: to the German landsturm). 

he irregular troops are calculated to consist 
of—1. Havas, or gendarmes on foot; seymens, 
or mounted gensdarmes and county militia as 
soubechis, 30,000 men; 2. Tartars of Dobrodja 
and Asia Minor, 5,000; 8. Hungarian or Polish 
volunteers, 2,000; Moslem volunteers, 50,000 ; 
total of irregulars, 87,000. The war navy, in 
June, 1872, consisted of 18 iron-clads(5 frigates, 
15 corvettes, and 55 dispatch and gunboats). 
Four new iron-clads were in course of construc- 
tion in Great Britain. In addition to these 
there were four steam-transports, and anumber 
of old sailing-vessels, not fit for service. The 
navy was manned by 30,000 sailors and 4,000 
marine troops. 

There are no official returns regarding the 
foreign commerce of the Turkish Empire. The 
average imports of European Turkey during the 
years 1868-’70 (exclusive of the dependencies) 
were estimated at £18,500,000; and the ex- 
ports at £10,000,000. The reports of the 
Austrian consuls furnish the following data 
on the imports and exports of the principal 
ports, in florins (1 florin = $0.48): 


Constantinople (1869)...........++ 82,700,000 | 30,000,000 
Dh ey CA a 5,358,000 | 4,968,000 

and Sisbow (1867). Widin (18:9).| 8,099,000 | 2,221,000 
5,900,000 | 9,700,000 


Kavalla (1869) .......--es-seeeee 16,227,000 | 28,039,000 
Vilayet Janina: Volona, Prevesa, 

and smaller ports (1868)......--.| 4,718,000 | 3,009,000 
Middle Albania : Durazzo (1869)..| 2,356,000 | 2,268,000 


District of the Austrian consulate 
of Skutari (1869).......6.....006 8,499,000 | 1,623,000 
Herzegovina (1868) ....+4+. 20-060 2,289,000 | 1,990,000 
Bosnia (1867 ; according to report 
of the German consul),......... 6,588,000 | 8,677,000 
Candia: principal ports (1869)....| 8,723,000 | 6,095,000 


Total... ceceseceicee ceeee 146,407,000 | 93,590,000 
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The Sones marine is ve Tw at shone 
200,000 tons. @ aggregate shipping of the 
rincipal ports of European Turkey amounted, 
fn 1869, to about 87,600 entrances ; aggregate 
tonnage, about 7,800,000 tons. “Lhe chief ire 
of Turkey is that of Constantinople. e 
movement of shipping in the Suleina mouth of 
the Danube, was from 1869-70, as follows: 


SHIPPING, iséy. 1870, 1871. 
VOGONS 2 555 «s'sives Jesse 2 541 54 
Tenens 676,960 | en0iono | ai't20 


The aggregate length of railroads at the be- 

psig of 1873 was 487 miles; the 

ength of telegraphs in 1870 was 5,556 miles, 
The telegraph between Asiatic Turkey and the 
Caucasus was completed in July. 

The Turkish dependency of Roumania was 
in 1878 governed by Prince Charles I., son of 
the late Prince Oharles of Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringen. Prince Charles was born April 20, 
1839; elected Prince of Roumania, 10, 
1866, married November 15, 1869, to Elizabeth, 
Princess of Neuwied; issue, a daughter, Marie, 
born September 8, 1870. The Senate consists 
of 78 members, the Chamber of De; uties of 
157 members, of whom 82 are for Wallachia, 
and 75 for Moldavia; area, 16,817 square miles; 
population in 1871 about 4,500,000. About 
85.5 per cent. of the total population belong to 
the Ronmania nationality, and about 92.4 per 
cent. to the Greek Oriental Church. Accord- 
ing to the bndget of the year 1872, the revenue 
was 73,105,402 francs, and the expenditures 
73,065,842 francs; the public debt in 1872 
amounted to about 144,000,000 frances. Ac- 
cording to a military law passed in 1866, all the 
natives from eighteen to fifty-two are liable 
to military service, either in the standing 
army or the militia, and a ballot-box has to 
decide in which of these two branches of the 
national forces each individual shall be in- 
corporated. Thestanding army is divided into 
eight regiments of infantry, numbering 16,- 
000 men, one regiment of chasseurs, 2,400 
men; three regiments of cavalry, 1,500 men; 
and two regiments of artillery of 1,600 men. 
The imports, in 1871, were valued at 89,700,- 
000 franes, the exports at 172,500,000 francs. 
In 1872 the length of the railroads in opera- 
tion was 531, and that of the telegraph-lines 
2,162 miles. 

The present ruler of Servia, the other de- 
jowsr of Tarkey in Europe, Milan Obreno- 
vitch IV., was born 1855, ou succeeded to the 
throne by the election of the Servian National 
Assembly, after the assassination of his uncle, 
Prince Michael Obrenovitch, June, 1868; was 
crowned at Belgrade, and assumed the govern- 
ment, August 22, 1872. The legislative an- 
thority is exercised by two bodies, the Senate 
and the Skuptchina, or Honse of Represent- 
atives. Tho Senate consists of 17 members, 
nominated by the people, and is permanently in 
session, The Skuptchina is composed of dele- 
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gates chosen by the people at the rate of one 
po ony every 2,000 electors, Every male in- 
habitant who is above the age of twenty-one 
and pays direct taxes, is an elector and 


the 


for the years 1871-’72 the revenue was 35,- 
440,000“ tax-piasters” (1 piaster=4 cents), 
and the expenditure at 35,196,806 piasters. 
There is no public debt. The area of is 
16,817 square miles; popnlation in 1871, 
1,325,487; of whom about 5,000 are Moham- 
medans, 1,500 Jews, 360 Protestants, | 
Roman Catholics, and the remainder mem 
of the Orthodox Greek Church. The capital, 
Belgrade, had in 1871 a population of 27,589, 
The army, actually under arms consists of 
about 4,000 men, with the exception of 200 
cavalry and a small artillery corps, all infantry. 
The strength of the militia is estimated at 
about 70,000 men. The imports were valued 
in 1870 at 139,000,000 piasters, the exports at 
158,000,000. There were in 1873 no railroads 
in operation in Servia; but the construction of 
aroad from Belgrade to Alexinatz was begun; 
the length of the telegraph-lines was, 
ares Sntaiseariad ah in Turk in 
he ministerial changes ey were, 
1878, as uent as they had been in former 
years. Rushdi Pasha, who, on October 19. 
1872, had been appointed Grand-Vizier and 
Minister of the Interior, was deposed on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1878, and Essad Pasha, the Minister 
of War, appointed in his place. Hussein Arni 
Pasha wus cA sereges in place of Essad Pasha, 
Minister of War. On March 11th the former 
Grand-Vizier, Midhat Pasha, was appointed 
Minister of Justice. Safret’ Pasha, hitherto 
Minister of Justice, was appointed Minister 
of the Interior, and the former Governor of 
Syria, Rashid Pasha, Minister of Public Works. 
On April 15th, the Grand-Vizier, Essad Pash 
was again remoyed from his office. On Apri 
17th, i Pasha, Governor of Rutshuk, was 
appointed Minister of Finance. On May 15th 
ashid Pasha, Minister of Public Works, was 
oes Minister of Foreign Affairs, in the 
place of Safret Pasha; and Muktar Pasha was 
appointed Minister of Public Works. In Sep- 
tember Kurshid Pasha was appointed Minister 
of Justice in place of Midhat Pasha. 

The relations of the Sultan to the Khedive 
of Egypt were of a friendly character. The 
latter i a visit to the court of Constantino- 
ple, which lasted for several weeks, and ob- 
tained, on this occasion, a new,firman from 
the Sultan, confirming all the privileges = 
viously conceded to him, and authorizing him 
to increase the army and conclude treaties with 
foreign powers (see Eayrr), The visit of the 
Shah of Persia to the Sultan, during the month 
of August, gave likewise an occasion for the 
exchange of friendly sentiments (see Persta). 

As it is still eustomary for all the Soonnite 
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Mobammedans to regard the Turkish Sultan 
as the head of the Mohammedan world, sev- 
eral foreign Mohammedan princes, as the Sul- 
tan of the Panthay rebels in Southwestern 
China, the Khan of East Toorkistan, and the 
Sultan of Acheen, sent, in the course of the 
years 1872 and 1873, ambassadors to Constan- 


- tinople, to recognize the sovereignty of the 


Sultan, and to ask for his patronage and pro- 
tection. The Turkish Governmeut showed, 
however, a due consideration of the diplomatic 
difficulties in which an inconsiderate action in 
this matter might have involved it; and a 
Turkish paper of Constantinople which had 
boastingly announced that the Sultan of Tur- 
key would send to the ruler of Acheen eight 
men-of-war to aid him against the Dutch, was 
promptly suppressed. : : 

A circular to the diplomatic Turkish agents 
abroad, of* September 24th, complained of 
the Government of Roumania for having en- 
croached upon the right, belonging to the 
sove ltan of Turkey, of concluding 
treaties with foreign powers. The circular 
declares that this, in future, will not be toler- 
ated by Turkey, and that the Porte will not 

any such treaty as valid. 

he Chambers of Roumania were w Somes by 
Prince Charles in person, on November 27th. 
In his speech from the throne, the prince states 
that the relations with all the foreign powers 
were friendly; that he had met, during the 
visit he had made in the summer months, to 
the court of Vienna, with a favorable recep- 
tion; and that the products of Roumania at 
the exhibition of Vienna, had attracted a great 
deal of attention. The reform introduced 
into the army by a law of May 24, 1872, were 
represented as a success. The Ohamber of 
Deputies reélected its former president, Deme- 
tri Ghika. To the note of the Turkish Govern- 
ment of September 24th, the Government of 
Roumania replied that the right to conclude 
treaties with foreign powers belonged to Rou- 
mania, not only de facto but also de jure. 
To this note, Turkey replied, that the right 
claimed by Roumania to make treaties of a 
tical character was not disputed; that Tur- 

ey demanded the recognition, on the part 
of Roumania, of all treaties concluded by the 
Ottoman Porte. In December, Roumania ap- 
pointed the former minister, Cretzuelesco, as 


ambassador to Berlin, although the Porte de- 
nied the right of the Government of Roumania 
to appoint foreign ambassadors. . 

The Skuptchina of Servia was also opened on 
November 27th. The young prince referred 
with satisfaction to the friendly reception he 
had met with in Vienna and Paris, during 
his visit to the Governments of Austria and 
France. One of the first resolutions of the 
Skuptchina was in favor of the coinage of na- 
tional silver coins. Servia, thus far, has only 
had national copper coins, and used the silver 
coins of the neighboring states. Turkey does 
not recognize the right claimed by its depend- 
encies, to have national coins, but Servia is 
determined to disregard the Turkish protest, 
as has previously been done by Roumania. 
For the present, the Servian silver coins will 
be made at the Hungarian mint of Kremnitz. 

A deeree of the Sultan which had long been 
expected, ordered theabolition of the vakouf, or 
eo of the mosques. It is of two kinds, 

akouf-el-Zarai and Vakouf-el-Karamain. The 
object of both is to provide for the religion of 
the state and the education of the people, by 
the erection of mosques and schools, besides 
eleemosynary institutions. The Vakouf-el- 
Zarai is land or other immovable property, 
originally obtained by grants from the crown, 
and entailed in the same form as the law of 
succession to the throne; that is, not on the 
holder’s natural heir, but on the eldest surviv- 
ing member of the family, The grant is gen- 
erally conceded in perpetuity. The Vakouf- 
el-Karamain is property bequeathed by private 
individuals, mostly to promote the convenience 
of pilgrims by the erection of caravanseries, 
fountains, wells, and other accommodations, 
It is inalienable, and descends from father to 
son; but it frequently passes into other hands 
by being let for such a length of time as to be 
tantamount to asale. As the exemption of 
all kinds of vakouf from taxation causes a 
serious loss to the imperial treasury, Sultan 
Mahmoud II. meditated the reconversion of 
the vakouf property into crown-lands, intend- 
ing to provide for the religious institutions out 
of the general revenue. From religious seru- 
ples or considerations of state, this plan was 
not brought into execution at that time. The 
present Sultan, however, has again taken hold 
of it, and intends to carry it through. 


U 


UNITARIANS. The Year-Book of the 
Unitarian Congregational Churches for 1874 
gives lists of three hundred and fifty-eight 
Unitarian societies and three hundred and 
ninety-eight Unitarian ministers in the United 
States. The national organizations of the 
Unitatians are the National Conference of 
Unitarian and other Christian Churches, and 
the American Unitarian Association. The 


object of the National Conference is defined in 
its constitution to be that of energizing and 
stimulating the denomination to the largest 
exertions in the cause of Christian faith and 
work. It is composed of delegates from indi- 
vidual churches, from the American Unitarian 
Association, from the Western Conference of 
Unitarians, and from such other theological, 
academic, or humane organizations in the 
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Unitarian body as it may see fit to invite. Its 
acts are advisory. It was formed in 1865, and 
meets every two years. The last meeting was 
held in Boston, in October, 1872. 

The objects of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation are: 1. To collect and diffuse in- 
formation respecting the state of Unitarian 
Ohristianity in the country; 2. To produce 
union, sympathy, and codperation among Lib- 
eral Ohristians; 3. To publish and distribute 
books and tracts, inculeating Unitarian views 
in such form, and at such price, as shall make 
them generally accessible; 4. To adopt what- 
ever other measures may seem expedient; 
such as contributions in behalf of clergymen 
with insufficient salaries, or in aid of building 
churches. The anniversary of this Association 
was held May 27, 1873, in Boston. Its receipts 
for the year had been impaired by the occur- 
rence of the great fire of November 9 and 10, 
1872, in Boston, at the time which had been ap- 

ointed for general collections in the churches. 

he Association had been able to control about 
$42,000 during the year, against $110,000 dur- 
ing the previous year. Appropriations had 
been made to several churches, missions, 
schools, and other enterprises, in the New 
England, Middle, and Western States; five 
hundred dollars in gold had been allotted for 
missionary services in Paris, France, conducted 
by the Rey. A. Coqnerel, jils; five hundred 
dollars had been sent to the consistory of Hun- 
garian churches for translating and publishing 
the works of Dr. Channing into the Hungari- 
an langaage; and the Rev. Mr. Dall and Miss 
Chamberlain had been sustained at the mis- 
sion in India. An effort had been determined 
upon by the National Conference of 1872 to 
raise $50,000 for building a church in Wash- 
ington City, and the Unitarian Association had 
given its codperation to the movement. This 
was defeated for the present, on account of 
the crippling of the resources of the churches 
by the Boston fire. Only a few gifts had been 
received. But the enterprise had not been 
and would not be withdrawn, 

The following are the local conferences and 
associations of Unitarians: Annual Conference 
of Western Unitarian Churches; New Ham 
shire Unitarian Association (organized 1868); 
Maine Conference of Unitarian Churches (or- 
ganized 1864); Wisconsin Conference of Uni- 
tarian Societies (01 ized 1866); the Confer- 
erence of Unitarian and other Christian 
Charches in the Middle and Southern States 


——- at Wilmington, Del., 1866); Nor- Ge: 


‘olk Conference of Unitarian and other Chris- 
tian Churches (organized at Dedham, Mass. 
1866); New York and Hndson River Local 
Conference (organized at New York, in 1860); 
Essex Conference of Liberal Ohristian Churches 
Congantaed at Salem, Mass., 1865); Lake Erie 

nference of Unitarian and other Cbristian 
Churches (organized at Meadville, Pa., 1866); 
Worcester Conference of Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) and other Christian ieties (organ- 
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ized, 1866); Southern Middlesex Conference 
of Congregational (Cnitarian) and other Chris- 


other hurches (organized at 
1866); North Middlesex 
tional ference of Unitarian and other Chri 


tian Churches (organized at Littleton, Mass., . 
1866) ; i a Pr Valley Conference of Con- 

Nenchenferguniont, cnrtieenii Tinee 

es (0 i at 

eed os Hinetann Mam "180; Obie Walley 
; o Valle 

GonseshaagretsAlaitanion omaaethes at henantine 

a (organized at Louis ville, es le 1867); 


and other Christian Churches (organized at 
Sheffield, Ill., 1869) ; Cape Cod of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Porn nits 

the lesouri 


aap at Barnstable, 
boa rere of Liberal boeaness Mo, 1871) 
ey (organized at Kansas > Mo., \ 
The Graeria ian Sundoy. School o Ba 


‘Ascoriing tastes lek piers teateealeadl 
ecording to report it - 
258 copies of the odical, The Day ing ; 
7,750 of the School Lessons ; and 1,700 
ofthe Teacher's Guide. The Lessons and Guides 
were to one hundred and -three 
paee yO papell 3 Of 
ty 0 est was organized at oago, 

in 1873. . The Year-Book names also four local 
Sunday-school associations in Massachusetts. 
The Ministerial Conference was organi in 
1819, and holds an annual meeting for address 
and discussion in Boston on the .last Wednes- 
day in May. Thirteen local ministerial con- 
ventions are named in the Year-Book. 

The Divinity School of Harvard University, 
Oambridge, , Teported twenty-two stu- 
dents, and the Meadville Theological school, 
Meadville, Pa., eighteen students. Fourteen 
“religious and charitable societies,” and four 
organizations not denominational, in which 
Unitarians participate, are catalogued in the 
OFax centing of the British and Foreign 

@ mee the Bri i 
Unitarian Association was held in Lond 


apes ay) ufactaring 
nm opened in large manufac: 

the north of England. The sum of £1,093 
had been voted for home mission-work and 
chapel-building. In Scotland attention seemed 
to have been called to the Unitarian move- 
ment through the action of the Dundee Pres- 
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bytery of the Free Church in the case of the 
Rev. Mr. Knight, who was tried for having 
preached in a Unitarian pulpit. 

The sule of Unitarian literature had so ex- 


tended as to amount to about £1,000 per an- @ 


num. The Executive Committee had taken 
to raise £20,000 for a central Unitarian 


building in London, of which £12,000 had been Dakota. 
already raised. A difference of opinion had ast Fennsly 
arisen in regard to the trust-deed, and the sub- 

ject was referred to the meeting. It wasde- Erie. 


The Rev. Edward Everett Hale, of the 
American Unitarian Association, and the Rev. 


John Fretwell, of the British and Foreign Uni- Low 
tarian invitation met on the Miami 


on, b 


15th of June at Buda-Pesth a deputation of 


the Unitarian Marie A of Hungary (or 
Transyleania), to discuss the manner in which 3c 


the British and American associations could 
best help the Hungarian Unitarians. There 
were present at this meeting, as representatives 
of the Transylvania Oonsistory, Profs. John 
Kovaes and Dominic Simen of Koloszvar; 


Mr. John Hajos, representative of Koloszvar in 
the sfengarkos Parliament; Baron Blasius 


Orban, tary representative for Maros 
Vasirhely ; Aron B y, of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction; Michael Urmdsy, of the 


Foreign Office; Mr. Paul Liptay, Messrs. Ju- 
lius Szinovics, Morella, and others, of Pesth. 

Prof. Kovacs gave a brief sketch of the his- 
tory and present condition of Unitarianism in 
Transylvania, and closed with a statement of 
the objects in which the consistory were most 
interested, and for which they desired help. 
pn Mate tirst, the translation of the works 
of Channing and other Unitarian authors, and 
provision for distribu them among the 

and others who were willing to 
them, but were not able to buy them; 
second, the tment of four additional 
superiors (making twelve in all), in the faculty 
of the Unitarian college at Olausenburg, where 
the Government has just founded a university. 
Third, the building of a unitarian church at 
Buda-Pesth. Mr. Hale, in making a report 
of this meeting to the Secretary of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, expressed the opin- 
jon that the wisdom of the appropriations 
made to Hun by the association had been 
justified amply by immediate results, By the 
close of the year 1873, four volumes of Dr. 
Ohanning’s works had been translated and 
published in the Hungarian language. 

The Unitarians in Hungary and Transyl- 
vania number 106 congregations, with 50,000 
wors) Their consistory is held at Clau- 
renberg, where they have a college and the- 
olo eae f The congregations are 

er the care of a bishop, J. Kriga, who re- 
sides at Clansenburg. 

UNITED BRETHREN IN OHRIST. In 
the following table is given a summary of the 
statistics of the United Brethren Ohurch for 
the year 1878: 


No. of No. of 
CORTRRENCES, Churches, | Members. | Ministers. 
160 5,378 43 
94 5.517 55 
88 2,591 44 
20 820 10 
9 250 il 
6 125 5 
15 271 9 
5 692 60 
a | 31516 29 
89 2,188 49 
ny 2,348 65 
36 551 16 
94 8,206 48 
45 1,828 82 
91 6,421 62 
181 8,057 78 
140 5,654 6 
vis 4,682 | 55 
82 8,455 89 
30 585 14 
145 2,700 56 
169 | 21892 60 
115 8,897 54 
65 1,514 8 
43 148 25 
61 1,553 29 
39 1,004 18 
™ 1,225 22 
149 6, 67 
170 5,502 50 
25 | 2168 51 
197 8, qT 
194 6,895 91 
146 | * 4,204 "2 
15 522 9 
eebrali ea 
129 5,756 52 
110 2,484 38 
112 4.905 "6 
99 8,026 57 
15 1,895 28 
1 100 2 
8,874 | 127,561 | 1,822 
i 125; 1,701 
ey 2007 | 124 
108 PLA Wee 


The contributions in 18783 were: for minis- 
terial aid, $2,959.99; for missions, $87,888.78 ; 
for the bishops, $5,600.58; for church erection, 
$612.85 ; Sunday-school collections, $41,456.57; 
for the general Sunday-school fund, $2,085.26; 
for church buildings and expenses, $279,775.95 ; 
educational fund, $14,025.51; for salaries of 
ministers, $886,729.38: total contributions, 
$720,751.07. Number of meeting-houses, 1,681; 
of parsonages, 821; number of Sunday-schools, 
2,789; of children in the same, 157,197; esti- 
mated value of church property, $2,054,000. 

The denomination has a theological school, 
called the Biblical Seminary; five colleges, 
viz.: Otterbein University, Westerville, O.; 
Hartsville University, Hartsville, Ind.; West- 
field College, Westfield, Iil,; Lebanon Valley 
College, Annville, Pa.; Lane University, Le- 
compton, Kansas; and Western College, Wes- 
tern, Iowa. They have also two seminaries, 
Roanoke Olassical Seminary, Roanoke, Ind., 
and Philomath College, Philomath, Oregon. 

The sixteenth quadrennial session of the 
General Conference of the United Brethren in 
Christ was held at Dayton, Ohio, beginning 
May 15, 1878. The bishops presided, each 


* Statistics of 1872. 
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taking his day in turn. An address was read 
by the bishops, in which were reviewed the 
work and progress of the Church during the 
four years that had elapsed since the p' i 
General Conference. There had been durin 
that time an increase of 17,347 in the number o} 
members; of 756 Sunday-schools and 22,423 
Sunday-school scholars. The mission-work of 
the Church had taken definite form twenty 
years before. Now the missions occupied 305 
mission-fields: two in the foreign, 121 on the 
frontier, and 182 in the home-work. The Af- 
rican mission, which four years before had been 
in a precarious condition, had taken a new 
start, and now presented a hopeful aspect. 
The mission in Germany had not fulfilled the 
sanguine hopes of its friends, but something 
had been done in it. Two societies had been 
organized: the “Woman's Missionary Asso- 
ciation” had been recently formed, and prom- 
ised well; the “Union Biblical Seminary,” a 
young theological institution, was spoken of 
as having shown “a good degree of life and 


or,” 
a Board of Missions reported that the total 
amount paid by them to frontier and foreign 
missions during the four years since the pre- 
ceding General Conference, was $49,700.48, 
The total amount of salaries paid by the mis- 
sion conferences to missionaries, including the 
amounts paid them by branch treasurers, was 
$108,514.25. The total amount paid to mis- 
sionaries of home missions by branch treasur- 
ers was $86,979.81; total paid missionaries by 
fields as salary, $165,276.41; total for home 
missions, $252,256.22. The following state- 
ment shows what were the expenditures of 
the board daring the several terms of its ex- 
istence; During the term ending in May, 1857, 
$81,681.21; for the term ending in May, 1861, 
$127,063.35; for the term ending in May, 1865, 
$152,898.66; for the term ending in May, 1869, 
$275,723.80; for the term ending in May, 1873, 
$360,770.47 ; total amount expended since the 
organization of the board, $998,137.49. 

he total receipts of the printing-house for 
the preceding four years had been $322,870.54; 
its expenditures had been $318,628.89; its 
liabilities were $27,783.68; the excess of as- 
sets over liabilities was $96,525.80. 

The receipts of the Sanday-School Associa- 
tion had increased from $208.07 in 1869 to 
$2,016.35 in 1872; the total receipts for the 
four years had been $4,278.18, and the total 
expenditares had been during the same period, 
$1,279.41. The principal object of this Asso- 
oa is to help mission-schools on the fron- 

er. 

By order of the previous General Conference, 
a Board of Education was organized durin 
1870, its first meeting being held on the 27t 
of July of that year. It then determined to 
solicit gifts to the amount of $100,000 for the 
foundation of a Biblical Seminary; of which 
sum $60,000 should be applied to the endow- 
ment of the institution, $30,000 for ground and 
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buildings, and $10,000 for the library. Nearly 

orieed me the amount ones a a 

P q e rea was 0 

with two professors and one Ps srges> It had 

been well attended. A Board of Trustees was 

—— and provision was made by the 
nference for the a So of the ae 

The missionaries in Germany (Bavaria) had 
been obliged, in order to secure be, ocr 
and permission to worship, as provided by Ba- 
varian laws, to submit to the authorities an 
abstract of the “ Book of Discipline.” Ind 
this, they had omitted some matters, for whi 
they were charged before the Conference with 
m changes in the Discipline. It was ex- 

lained in their defense that their purpose in 
ps up the ae fie a pend 

to the Bavarian officers, m 

to inform the Government respecting the 
matters in which it would be concerned in its 
official action, and that they had had no 
thought of changing the Constitution of the 
Chureb. Their pent were approved. 
The bishops were instrueted to take such ac- 
tion as exigencies might demand in the event 
of the failure of the pending application to the 
King of Bavaria for legal recognition of the 
missionaries, 

A resolution was passed by the Conference 
in favor of establishing a mission in Japan 
“as soon as the men and means n to 
accomplish the work can be obtained.” 

Four bishops’ districts were established, and 
the salaries of the bishops were fixed at $1,000 
each per annum, with allowances for house- 
rent and traveling-expenses. The pehope of 
the existing board were reélected, and stationed 
as follows: East District, Bishop David Ed- 
wards (residence, Baltimore, Md.); Ohio Dis- 
trict, Bishop Jonathan Weaver (residence, Day- 
ton, Ohio); East Mississippi District, Bishop 
John Dickson Mewes) uscatine, Iowa); 
West Mississippi District, Bishop J. J. Gloss- 
brenner (residence, monenoegir 1 He Coun- 
ty, Va.). The conferences on the Pacific coast 
were left to be visited alternately by the bish- 
opm as they may arrange among themselves. 

he ministers in the several Annual Confer- 
ences of this Church are assigned to their re- 
spective fields of labor by a stationing commit- 
tee, which is composed of one local preacher 
elected by the Conference from each presiding 
elder’s district, and the bishop and 
elders of the past and present years. 

An amendment to the consitution providing 
for the admission of delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference was adopted, to be submitted 
to the vote of the Church, It is as follows: 

Sxcrion 1. All ecclesiastical power herein reaned 
to enact or repeal any law or rule of discipline, is 
vested in a General Conference, which shall consist 
of elders and laymen elected in every annual Contes: 
ence district throughout the Ch 3, provided 
laymen shall have held a ae pF for six years 
in the Church within the bounds of the Conference 
they represent, and such elders shill have sustained 
the relation of elders three years preceding the next 
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General Conference in the Conference by which they 
may be elected. 


The first Tuesday in November, 1873, was 
the day on which the vote should be taken. 
Suitable rules were adopted to regulate the 
election, and provision was made for carrying 
the pu amendment into effect should it 


be ratified. 

In reply to the proposition of the Rev. Dr. 
8.5 mucker, on the subject of Ohristian 
union, and his suggestion that delegates be ap- 
pointed to attend the World’s Conference of 
the belay eye Alliance in October, twenty- 
five such del were appointed, the bishops 
being included in the number. 

The first independent Ohurch of the United 
Brethren was formed in Baltimore in 1774, by 
the Rey. William Otterbein and the officers of 
his tion. It ap therefore, that 
the year 1874 would be the one hundredth year 
of the existence of the Church. The Conference 
recommended that this fact be recognized by 
the holding of centenary meetings in every 
society of the Church during 1874, and by the 
taking of collections and subscriptions as thank- 
offerings. It was directed that the funds thus 
secured should be equally divided between the 
Pees Society, the Church Erection So- 
ciety, the endowment fund of the Union 
Biblical Seminary, “except when otherwise 
directed by the donors,” 

UNITED STATES. The inanguration of 
President Grant for his second term as Presi- 
dent of the United States, and Henry Wil- 
son, of Massachusetts, as Vice-President, took 
place at Washington, on March 4th. The day 
was clear, but intensely cold, and many thon- 
sand 8 on their way to witness the pro- 
cession, found it impossible to keep themselves 
comfortable. 

The address of the President on the occa- 
sion was as follows: 


Fédllow-Citizens : Under Providence I have been 
called a second time to act as Executive of this great 
It has been my endeavor in the past to 
maintain all the laws, and, so far as lay in my pow- 
er, to act for the best interests of the whole oe 
My best efforts will be given in the same direction 
in the future, aided, I trust, by my four years’ 
rience in the office, When my first term of the office 
of Chief Executive began, the land had not recov- 
ered from the effects of an internal revolution, and 
three of the former States of the Union had not been 
restored to their Federal relations. It seemed to me 

that no new questions should be raised so long 
as that condition of affairs existed; therefore, the 
ime four years, so far as I could control events, 

been consumed in the effort to restore harmo- 
ny, public credit, commerce, and all the arts of peace 
and rogress, 

Itis my firm conviction that the civilized world is 
tending toward republicanism, or government by the 

le through their chosen He shore wht and 

our own great republic is destined to be the 
guiding star to all others. Under our 
support an army less than that of any European 
power of any standing, and a navy less than that of 
at least five of them. There could be no extension 
of on this continent which would call for 
an increase of this force, but rather might such ex- 
tension enable us to extinguish it. 


= 


ublic we 
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The beget of government changes with general 
rogress. Now that the telegraph is made availa- 
le for communicating thought, together with rapid 
transit by steam, all parts of the continent are made 
contiguous for all purposes of the Government, and 
communication between the extreme limits of the 
country made easier than it was throughout the old 
ant ne States at the beginning of our national ex- 
ce, 

. The effects of the late civil war have been to free 
the slave and make him a citizen. Yet he is not 
sects rp * the civil rights which citizenship should 

with it. 

This is wrong, and should be corrected. To this 
correction I stand committed, so far as Executive in- 
fluence can avail. Social equality is not a subject to 
be legislated upon, nor s Task that any thing be 
done to advance the social status of the colored man, 
except to give him a fair chance to develop what 
there is in him. Give him access to schools, 
and, when he travels, let him feel assured that his 
conduct will regulate the treatment and fare he will 
receive, 

The States lately at war with the General Govern- 
ment are now happily rehabilitated, and no Execu- 
tive control is exercised in any one of them that 
would not be exercised in any other State under like 
circumstances. 

In the first year of the past Administration, the 
proposition came up for the admission of Santo Do- 
mingo as a Territory of the Union. It was not a 
= ne of my seeking, but was a Ey sition from 
the people of Santo Domingo, and which I enter- 
tained. I believe now, as I id then, that it was for 
the best interests of the country, for the people of 
Santo Domingo, and all concerned, that the proposi- 
tion should be received favorably. It hes bape Hot 


rejected constitutionally, and therefore the subject 
was never brought up again by me. 
In the future, while I hold my present office, the 


subject of acquisiton of territory must have the sup- 
of the people before I will recommend any 
proposition looking to such acquisition. 

I say here, however, that I do not share in the 
apprehension held by many, as to the danger of 
governments becoming weakened and destroyed by 
reason of their extension of territory. Commerce, 
education, and rapid transit of thought and matter 
by telegraph and steam, have changed all this. 

Rather om I believe that our great Maker is pre- 
paring the world, in his own good time, to become 
one nation, i yee one language, and when armies 
and navies will be no longer required. 

My efforts in the future will be directed to the 
restoration of good feeling between the different sec- 
tions of our common country, to the restoration of 
our currency to a fixed value as compared with the 
world’s standard of values, gold, and if possible 
to a par with it; to the construction of cheap routes 
of transit throughout the land, to the end that the 
products of all sections may find a market, and leave 
a living remuneration to the producer, to the main- 
tenance of relations with all our neighbors, and with 
distant nations; to the reéstablishment of our com- 
merce, and a share in the ee upon the 
ocean; to the management of such manufacturing 
industries as can be economically pursued in the 
country, to the end that the eepoae of home prod- 
ucts and industries may pay for our imports, the 
only sure method of returning to and permanently 
m ‘ing aspecie basis; to the elevation of labor ; 
and by a humane course to bring the aherlaines, 0 
the country under the benign influence of education 
and civilization. It is either this or a war of exter- 
mination, Wars of extermination engaged in by 
people p ng commerce, and all the industrial 
pursuits, are expensive, even against the weakest 
people, and are demoralizing and wicked, Every 
superiority of strength, and advantages of civiliza- 
tion, should make us lenient toward the Indian. 

The wrong already inflicted on him should be 
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taken into account, and the balance placed to his 
credit. The moral view of the question should be 
considered, and the question ask 

dian be made a useful and 
society by eropat vesenng ae treatment?” Ifthe 
effort is made in good we will stand better be- 
fore the civilized nations of the , and ip our own 
conscience, for having made it. All these 
not now to be accomplished by one individual, but 
they will receive my support, and such recommen- 
dations to Sipe Soy as will, in my judgment, best 
serve to carry them into effect. I beg your support 
and encouragement. 

It has been and is my earnest desire to correct 
abuses that have grown up in the civil service of 
the country. 

To secure this, rules g the methods of 
appointment and promotion were established, and 
have been tried. My efforts for such reformation 
shall be continued. ‘To the best of A EP 
spirit of the rules adopted will be tained. 

L acknowledge before this assembly, representing 
as it does every section of our country, the — 
Iam under to. my countrymen for the great honor 
Ser have conferred on me, by orryory me to the 
highest office within their gift, and the further obli- 
gation resting on me to render to them the best ser- 
vices within my power. This I promise, lookin 
forward with the greatest anxiety to the day when 
shall be released ibilities that at times 
are almost overwhelming, and from which [ scarcely 
have had a respite since the eventful firing on Fort 
Sumter, in April, 1861, to the groves day. My ser- 
vices were then tendered ani 
first call for wing out of that event. I did 
not ask for place or position, and was entirely with- 
out influence, or the acquaintance of any persons of 
influence, but was resolved to perform any part in a 

le threatening the very existence of the na- 
tion. I performed a conscientious duty without ask- 
ae and without revengeful feeling tow- 
ward any section or individual. 

Notwithstanding this, throughout the war, and 
from my candidacy for my present office, in 1868, to 
the close of the presidential campaign, I have 
been the subject of abuse and slander, scarcely ever 
equaled in political history, which to-day I feel that 
Ioan afford to disregard, in view of your verdict, 
which I gratefully accept as my vindication, 

An act had been passed during the session 
of the Congress that closed on the same day, 
by which the salaries of the Executive officers 
and the Judiciary had been increased as fol- 


lows: 


SALARIES UNDER THE OLD AND 


NEW Law. New. OM. 

President of the United States...... $50,000 000 
Vice-Prosident,..... 2.2 ...cssescees 10.000 $7000 
Chief Justice of Supreme Court.....| 10,500 8,500 
Justices of Supreme Court.......... 10,000 8,000 
Cirenit Dodges, ........-.--ssseeeeee 6,000 6,000 
Speaker of the House of Repreventa- 

GRIRG cc ko.cscnnnrtsk es cosusese vide 10,000 8,000 
Members of the Cabinet............ 10,000 8.000 


This act increased, likewise, the salaries of 
members of Congress, and several subordinate 
officers; but such portion of it was subsequent- 
ly repealed. (See Conoress, U. 8. 

The only change made in the cabinet of the 
President was, the appointment of William M. 
Richardson as Secretary of the Treasury, to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation 
of George 5. Bontwell. Mr, Richardson was 
born at Tyngsborough, Mass., on November 2, 


of the late Governor Andrew, of 


accepted, under the tary 0} 
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1821. He graduated at Harvard College 
1843. On the 8th of July, 1846 


he was admitted to the Boston bar, and sub- 
sequently began the ractice of law in Lowell. 
He was president of the Wamiset Bank, of 


sre Lowell, and also of the Mechanics’ 


for several years; and, in 1855, with Prof. J 

Parker and A. A. Riclimond, was appointed to 
revise the General Statutes of Massachusetts. 
The result of his four years’ labor in this direc- 
tion was so satisfactory, that he was. selected 
to edit the revision, and it was then published 


ina eleyen-hundred volume, enti- 
tled thee General Statutes of Masschasets” 
which were subsequently enacted into a 


by the Legislature. The latter , in 1872, 
appointed Mr. Richardson pasig 3 A 
P. Sawyer to re-revise the statutes and 
supplement. ; 
1856 he was spusniet Judge of the Pro- 
bate Court of Middlesex County; and in 1 
on the consolidation of the offices of judge 
probate and of acres tb he was 
inted to which 
eld until the spring of 1872, when he re- 
signed to accept the office of Assistant Secre- 
, which he had previously 
declined an. tment 
uu 


f the Treasury, 
filled. In 1869 he 


as Secretary of the 
Treasury, he prep: and published a work 
entitled ‘‘ Practical Information concerning 
the Public Debt of the United States, and Na- 
tional Banking Laws.” His visit to Europe 
at the request of Secretary Boutwell in 1871, 
to negotiate a loan, was quite successful. 
The vacancy which took place in the Sn- 
- Court, during the year, by the death of 
ief-Justice Chase, was filled by the int- 
ment and confirmation of Morrison R. Waite, 
of Ohio, Mr. Waite was born in rahe Conn., 
in 1816. He graduated at Yale Co! in 
1887. Hesoon removed to Maumee City, O! 
and commenced the study and practice of law, 
and subsequently removed to Toledo, where 
he continued to reside, In 1849 he was a 
member of the eee Legislature. ~ Mion 
unst can ‘or Congress 
and was one of the counsel of the Commis- 
sioners of the Geneva Arbitration Tribunal. 
In 1878 he was unanimously elected a delegate 
to the State Constitutional Convention, of 
which he was also elected to be este 
officer. This position he held until appoin 
yy sod aaioe ; At tare 
me changes were e@ e postal sys- 
tem during the year. These consisted in the 
free delivery of letters and papers in all cities 
containing 20,000 inhabitants, and the adoption 
of a postal card. This consists of a stamped 
slip of pasteboard, on one side of which a brief 
message may be written and sent through the 
mails to any part of the country for one cent. 
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was six cents to places within thirty miles; 
eight cents to places within sixty miles; ten 


hundred and fifty miles; fifteen cents to places 
within two hundred miles; seventeen cents 
to places within two hundred and fifty miles ; 
twenty cents to places within three hundred 
and fifty miles; twenty-two cents to places 
within four hundred and fifty miles, and twen- 
ty-five cents to places more than four hundred 
and fifty miles distant. In 1810 the rates were 
changed. The lowest rate was changed to 
je, ax cents, and the shortest distance to forty 
es. Instead of nine rates there were but 
six; twenty cents carried letters five hundred 
miles, and twenty-five cents was charged for 
still greater distance. In 1816 the imum 
rates were again reduced to six cents, and the 
distance to y miles; only five rates were 
established; eighteen and a half cents carried 
letters four hundred miles; and for longer 
distances twenty-five cents was charged still. 
These rates, with a single exception, where 
the postage was increased, continued until 
1845, when the first material reduction took 
place. Five cents became the postage for let- 
ters carried a distance less than three hundred 
miles; ten cents for all greater distances. At 
the same time the drop-letter system was in- 
troduced, such letters being charged two cents. 
Previous to this time the rule had been that 
the above rates were for “single” letters on 
one sheet of paper, large or small, and without 
reference to weight. In 1845 the half-ounce 
weight was made the standard. instead of the 
number of sheets. In 1851 the single rate 
was made three cents for all distances under 
three thousand miles and six cents for greater 


distances, if aid, this being the first in- 
ducement held out to prepay letters. Unpaid 
letters were charged five and ten cents, accord- 


ing to the distance. In 1855 prepayment was 
required, three cents being still the rate for dis- 
tances under three thousand miles, and ten cents 
charged for greater distances. In 1863 the pres- 
ent rate of three cents i pe by stamp, for 
all distances, was established. The history of 
these reductions shows also that no material 
loss of revenue has been their immediate re- 
snit, and that no loss at all has been permanent. 
Since 1851, when substantially the present rate 
was fixed, the revenue of the office has 
increased from $5,500,000 for that year to 


bes oie wi in 1872. 
disturbances in some of the Southern 


States, arising from the violent acts of mem- 
bers of secret organizations, entirely ceased 
during the year. This is chiefly ascribed to 
the lenient course pursued by the Government. 
On the request of certain citizens of South 
Carolina, a public expression of the policy of 
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the Government in relation to the prosecutions 

and prisoners under the enforcement acts, 
was made through Attorney-General Williams. 

pcawea date of July 81st, he wrote in reply as 
‘ollows: 


Ihave to say in answer, as indicated in his conver- 
sation with you, the President has communicated to 
me what I have heretofore understood to be his wish 
—that the persons accused and convicted of offenses 
under said acts should be treated with as much lenit; 
> possible, ae mequdios Ay the te pa which 

ey were passed. must, however istinet: 
fay Soba that this action of the Government is at 
prompted by any doubt as to the necessity or validity 
of said acts, or of the necessity and justice of the 
convictions already had under them to prevent and 

unish high crimes, but by the belief that the Ku- 

lux klans have, through said convictions, been 
almost, if not altogether, broken up, and that those 
who were con in or sympat. ized with them, 
have come to see the folly, wickedness, and danger 
of such 0} tions. 

You have been pleased to say to me, and similar 
assurances have been given by others seeking the 
same object, that Executive clemency at this time in 
the Ku-klux cases would tend to remove many causes 
of uneasiness and irritation now existing, and con- 
duce generally to the public peace and tranquillity, 
and the proposed action is taken in reference to such 
eases with the full expectation that these assurances 
will be verified. : 

You are informed that the prosecutions now pend- 
ing in the courts for violations of the enforcement 

8 will be suspended or discontinued, and instruc- 
tions to that effect have already been , ee to several 
district attorneys; but there may exceptional 
cases of great aggravation where the Government 
will insist upon conviction and punishment, There 
are, however, but few such cases now within my 
knowledge. Persons who have absented themselves 
on account of their complicity, or supposed com- 
plicity, in Ku-klux offenses, are at liberty to return; 
and, unless their crimes bring them within the above- 
named exceptional cases, they will not be prosecuted. 
Many of those sentenced to imprisonment for such 
offenses have been already ‘oned, and the cases 
of the others are under consideration, and will prob- 
ably be disposed of in like manner, keeping in view 
the proper relation between their punishment and 
the nature of their guilt. 

To avoid oy, misconstruction of these proceed- 
ings, it is perhaps necessary for me to say that all 
conspiracies and o es in violation of said acts 
hereafter committed will be prosecuted with all pos- 
sible energy and vigor, and it is to be understood 
that the Government does notintend to abandon said 
acts, but to induce, if possible, a willing obedience 
to their reasonable requirements. Substantially they 
are intended to protect citizens of the United States 
in the possession and enjoyment of their political 
and civil rights teed to them by the late amend- 
ments to the Constitution ; and the President, whose 
duty it is to see that the laws are faithfully executed, 
would be recreant to that duty if he did not so admin- 
ister the Government as to afford to all citizens the 
equal protection of its laws. — A = 

have added these suggestions to the information 
for which you ask, with a sincere hope that by the 
exercise of a mutual recognition of each other’s rights 
by all classes of people, no further necessity will 
arise for their protection and enforcement under said 
acts through the action of the General Government. 


By a report of the same officer, it appears 
that the number of civil suits to which the 
United States was a party, in progress on July 
1, 18738, was as follows: Customs’ suits, 8,759; 
internal revenue suits, 1,482; post-office suits, 
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142; miscellaneous suits, 2,216—making in the 
aggregate, 7,599 suits. During the year end- 
ing on the same day, the aggregate amount of 
fatgmetia in favor of the United States in 
suits was $3,208,402, and the amount actually 
realized on the judgments was $1,698,133. 
There were pending on J xs | 1, 1878, in Circuit 
and District Courts of the United States, 6,274 
criminal prosecutions. 

A total of 15,141 suits of all classes were 
commenced in the year soe with June, 1873, 
in the Federal Courts. The total number 
terminated was 7,276. A summary of the 
business transacted by the Court of Claims for 
the same period shows that the miscellaneous 
cases disposed of amounted to 1,493; cotton 
cases, 107: total, 1,600. The amount claimed 
was $7,015,223. The amount awarded was as 
follows: In the miscellaneous cases, $753,402 ; 
in the cotton cases, $3,130,398, making a to- 
tal of $3,883,800. The number of cases dis- 
posed of during the year was 1,600. Those 
still pending amount to 4,802. The amount 
expended by the Department of Justice was 
$3,031,000, 

Among the decisions of the above-mentioned 
Court of Claims, there was one in which the 
legality of certain corporations created by the 
Legislature of Georgia while the State was in 
secession was decided. The question was raised 
whether they were endowed with a legal exist- 
ence by which they were capable of owning cot- 
ton captured, and capable of suing in this court 
for the proceeds. The Chief-Justice delivered 
the opinion of the court, answering this ques- 
tion affirmatively, under the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court, holding that 
whatever act of the Legislature of a rebel 
State did not tend to further support the re- 
bellion, or to defeat the Fe rights of citizens, 
but related merely to the domestic affairs of 
the people of the State, as a community, aside 
from the connection of that people with the 
rebellion, is a valid act by a de facto though 
unlawful government, which will be sustained 
in the courts of the United States. Applying 
these tests to the charters of these companies, 
it is, therefore, held that they have a valid ex- 
istence, and are entitled to the judgment. 

One of the most important decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States was ren- 
dered on April 14th. It related to the so- 
called “Slanghter House” cases arising under 
the laws of Lonisiana (see AnnuaL CyrcLora- 
pia, 1869 and 1870, Lovistana). This impor- 
tance arises from the appeal made by one of 
the parties in the cases for protection from 
hostile legislation by Lonisiana to the authori- 
ty of the Federal Government under the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth amendments of the Con- 
stitution. 

These cases, it will be remembered, grew 
out of an act of the Legislature of Louisiana, 
entitled “ An act to protect the health of the 
city of New Orleans, to locate the stock-land- 
ings and slaughter-houses, and to incorporate 
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‘The Crescent City Live - Stock Lan and 
Slaughter-house Company,’” passed in 

The act created the corporation named in its 
title, which was composed of seventeen per- 


sons, and conferred upon it the sole and ex- 
elusive privilege of conducting and carrying 
on the live-stock landing and slaughter-house 
sajaielng eecabia a ce! Orleans and ea 
adjoi ishes, em a country 
over 1,000 square miles; ges He required all 
live-stock to the landed at the stock-landings 
and slaughtered at the slaugliter-houses of the 
company and nowhere else. The 
was required to erect and maintain i 
and slaughter-honses at designated and 
to permit any person to land live-stock there- 
at, Sen therein, on receipt 
of a stip fee. xy 

The butchers of New Orleans organized 
themselves into an association for the purpose 
of contesting the validity of the act, and, after 
being beaten in the State bribes (= 9 the 
case to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
where it has three times argued. It was 
contended, in the first place, that the act was 
invalid, because it created a monopoly and 
conferred odious and exclusive privileges upon 


a small number of persons at the expense 
the community, and deprived a. class of 
citizens of the right to exercise their trade, 


The majority of the Supreme Court held, on 
this point, that the act was within the 
power a the Poy ans Pg newer which the 
court admits is “incapable o very exact 
definition or limitation.” The diesentiente-— 
Chief-Justice Chase, and Justices Field, Brad- 
ley, and Swayne—were, however, of the opin- 
ion that there were only two provisions of 
the act which could properly be called police 
regulations, or which came within the police 
powers of the slatare, viz., the one which 
uired the landing and slaughtering of ani- 
m nego e the cit; os —— apa she 
one which requ the m of the ani- 
mals before they were slaughtered. Mr. Justice 
Field insisted that, if the exclusive privileges 
conferred upon this corporation were sus- 
tained, there would be no reasons why “ex- 
clusive privileges for the construction and 
keeping of ovens, machines, grindstones, wine- 
presses, and for all the numerous trades and 
ursuits, for the prosecution of whieh build- 
ngs are required, may not be equally bestowed 
upon other corporations or private individuals, 
and for periods of indefinite duration.” 

Bat the most important objection ereut by 
the Butchers’ Association was, that the act 
was in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States in these several particulars: that 
it created an involuntary servitude forbidden 
by the thirteenth amendment; that it abridged 
the ——— and immunities of citizens of 
the United States; that it denied to the piaby 
tiffs the equal protection of the laws; and that 
it deprives them of their property without 
due process of law, contrary to the provisions 


ath. 
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of the first section of the fourteenth amend- 
ment. The court was therefore called upon 
to give construction to these amendments to 
the Constitution.. Mr. Justice Miller, who de- 
livered the opinion of the court, after a suc- 
cinct history of the events which led to the 
adoption of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
amendments, and an exhaustive examination 
of the pong. ry involved, reached conclusions 
which may summarized as follows: that 
' the term “servitude ” in the thirteenth amend- 
ment, means a personal servitude. On this 
point Judge Miller says: 


~ The word “servitude” is of larger meaning than 


slavery, as the latter is popularly understood in this _ 


country, and the obvious was to forbid all 
shades and conditions slavery. It was 
very well understood that in the form of apprentice- 
ship for long terms, as it had been practised in the 
West Sidia Litends on the abolition of slavery by 
the English Government, or by reducing the slaves 
to the condition of serfs attached to the plantatio: 

the purpose of the article might have been evade 

if 4 the word “slavery” had been used. The 


case slave, held under a law of 
Maryland, liberated by Chief-Justice Chase on a 
writ of habeas under this article, illustrates 
this course of observation. ‘ Matter of Turner,” 1 
Abb. (U, 8.) 84. And it is all that we deem neces- 
sary hop on the application of that article to the 
statute of Louisiana, now under consideration. 


As to the fourteenth amendment, the court 
held that it clearly recognized and established 
a distinction between a citizen of the United 
States and a citizen of a State; that not only 
are By man be a citizen of the United States 
without being a citizen of a State, but that to 
convert the former into the latter the impor- 
tant element of residence within the State is 
essential, or, in other words, “that there is a 
citizenship of the United States and a citizen- 
ship of a State, which are distinct from each 
other, and which depend upon different charac- 
teristics, or circumstances, in the individual.” 
It follows logically that the provision of the 
fourteenth amendment, that “no State shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge 
the privileges or immunities of citizens of the 
* United States,” only places the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the 
under the protection of the Federal Constitu- 

while the citizens of the State have no 
additional protection by this paragraph of the 
amendment. 

Having reached this conclusion, the court 
proceeded to define the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens of a State, which may be briefly 
summed up as follows: ‘Protection by the 
Government, with the right to acquire and 
o— property, and to pursue and obtain 

appiness and safety, subject to such restraints 
as the Government may prescribe for the gen- 
eral of the whole.” As to the privileges 
and nities of the citizens of the United 
States, Mr. Justice Miller says: 

Having shown that the privileges and immunities 
relied on in the argument are those which belong to 
citizens of the States as such, and that they are left 
to the State governments for security and protection, 

Vou, xm1,—48 A 


nited States , 
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and not by this article placed under the special care 
of the Federal Government, we may hold ourselves 
excused from defining the Fries ie and immunities 
of citizens of the United States which no State can 
abridge, until some case’ involving those privileges 
may make it necessary todoso. But lest it should 
be said that no such privileges and immunities are 
to be found, if those we have been considering are 
excluded, we venture to suggest some which owe 
their existence to the Federal Government, its na- 
tional character, its Constitution, orits laws. One of 
these is well described in the case of Crandall vs. Ne- 
vada, 6 Wall. 36. It is said to be the right of the 
citizen of this great country, protected by implied 
guarantees of its Constitution, ‘‘to come to the seat 
of government to assert any claim he may have upon 
that Government, to transact any business he ped 
have with it, to seek its protection, to share its of- 
fices, to e in administering its functions. He 
has the right of free access to its seaports, through 
which all spenteen of foreign commerce are con- 
ducted, to the sub-treasuries, land-offices, and courts 
of justice in the several States.” And quoting from 
the lan, . of Sut foo ell thermal’ in another 
case, it is sai that for the great purposes for 
which the Federal Government was ssisulinad ae 
are one people, with one common country, we are all 
citizens of the United States ;” and it is as such citi- 
zens that their rights are supported in this court in 
Crandall vs, Nevada. 

Another privilege of a citizen of the United States 
is to demand the care and protection of the Federal 
Government over his life, liberty, and Bl tars 
when on the high-seas, or within the jurisdiction, of 
a foreign government. Of this there can be no 
doubt, nor that the right depends upon his charac- 
ter as a citizen of the United States. The right to 
peaceably assemble and petition for redress of griev- 
ances, the podiices of the writ of habeas corpus, are 
rights of the citizen guaranteed by the Federal Con- 
stitution. The right to use the navigable waters of 
the United States, however they may penetrate the 
territory of the seyeral States, all rights secured to 
our citizens by treaties with pam nations, are de- 
pendent upon citizenship of the United States, and 
not citizenship of a State. One of these privileges 
is conferred by the very article under consideration. 
It is, that a citizen of the United States can, of his 
own volition, become a citizen of any State of the 
Union by a bona-fide residence therein, with the same 
rights as other citizens of that State. To these may 
be added the rights secured by the thirteenth an 
fifteenth articles of amendment, and by the other 
élause of the fourteenth, next to be considered. 


The “other clause” reads: ‘ Nor shall any 
State deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law; nor 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of its laws.” Without any 
elaborate discussion, the court held that the 
act of the Louisiana Legislatare in question 
was not a deprivation of proper nor a denial 
of the equal protection of the laws, within the 
meaning of the language of the amendment. 

As to the general scope and purpose of these 
amendments, the court said : 

the most casual examination of the lan ) 
be shone amendments, no one can fail to be, kas 
pressed with the one pervading. purpose found in 
them all, lying at the foundation of each, and with- 
out which none of them would have been even sug- 
gested ; we mean the freedom of the slave race, the 
security and firm establishment of that freedom, and 
the protection of the newly-made freeman and citi- 
zen Honk the oppressions of those who had former- 
ly exercised unlimited dominion over him, It is 
true that only the fifteenth amendment, in terms, 
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mentions the negro by speaking of his color and his 
slavery. But it is just as true that each of the other 
articles was addressed to the grievances of that race, 
and designed to remedy them as the fifteenth, We 
do not say that no one else but the negro can share 
in this protection. Both the lan and spirit of 
these articles are to have their fair and just weight 
in any F onanee of construction. hie et ea, 2 while 
negro very alone was in the mind of the Congress 
which proposed the thirteenth article, it forbids any 
other kind of slavery, now or hereafter. If Mexican 
peonage, or the Chinese cooly labor system, shall 
evelop as of the Mexican or Chinese race 
within our territory, this amendment may safely be 
trusted to make it void. And so if other rights are 
assailed by the States, which properly and necessa- 
rily fall within the protection of these articles, that 
protection will apply though the party interested 
= § not be of African descent. But what we do say 
and what we wish to be understood is, that in any 
fair and just construction of any section or phrase of 
these amendments, it is necessary to look to the 
—— which we have said was the pervading mike 
of them all, the evil which they were designed to 
tne Ondoeietiommraeth teas ee peneeste aanteoeea 
the Con 0) 
to be accom lished as far ao aatietianal ae can 
accomplish i 

The minority of the court took the ground 
that this act was, of itself, beyond the police 
powers of the Legislature, and therefore void, 
and also that it was void under the fourteenth 
amendment. This amendment, they said, makes 
it essential to the validity of the legislation of 
every State that the equality of right among 
citizens in the pursuit of ordinary vocations 
of life should be respected, and that all grants 
of exclusive privil like the one question, 
in contravention of this equality, are against 
common right, and void, 

A decision was also rendered in the case of 
Myra Bradwell against the State of Illinois, 
The plaintiff in error was refused a license to 
practise law by the Supreme Court of Illinois 
on the sole ground that she was a woman, and 
appealed from the decision to the Supreme 
ack of the United States. This court re- 
fused to set aside the decision of the Illinois 
court upon the ground that the right to be ad- 
mitted to practise law in the limits of a State 
is not among the class of rights belonging to 
citizens of the United States, which the States 
are forbidden, by the fourteenth amendment, 
to abri The court held that the right to 
practise law does not depend upon citizenshi 
at all, citing the fact that many distinguish 
gt hes have been admitted to practise, both 
in State and Federal courts, who were not citi- 
zens of the United States, or of any State, 
Butif the claim of citizenship had any thin 
to do with the matter, the United States h 
oa gee pent in regard to its own courts, 
and the separate States have fall jurisdiction 
over the r sat to admission to their courts. 
The court therefore held that it could not in- 
terfere with the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Illinois, but uttered no opinion as to 
the right of women to practise in United States 
courts, 

A few conventions, claiming a national im- 
portance, were held during the year, such as 
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the Convention of Colored Citizens, at Wash- 
nm; and the Convention to promote a Re- 
ligious Amendment of the Constitution of the 
nited States, at New York. _ 

One of the most important subjects, how- 
ever, which occupied the public attention, was 
that of ar on, chiefly from the 
West tothe East. The proceedings of conven- 
tions assembled to consider this subject in the 
several Western States will be found under the 
head of those States res ively; and also 
under the title ‘‘ Patrons of Husbandry.” The 
Convention of the Governors of the Southern 
States, which assembled at Atlanta, Georgia, 
is likewise noticed in the article on that State. 
The object of this convention was to consider a 
project for connecting, by an inland route, the 
waters of the Mississippi with the Atlantic 
Ocean. The Atlantic & Great Western Ca- 
nal Company, in whose interest this conven- 


tion was more particularly held, propose to 
connect by c and slack-water navigation 
the Coosa, Etowah, Ocmu and Tennessee 


Rivers with the Atlantic m at Savannah, 
Ga. The canal will commence at Guntersville, 
the most southern point reached by the Ten- 
nessee River, thence to the Coosa, thirty miles 
distant, which it enters, and follows to Rome, 
Ga., up to which point the Coosa River is 
navigable for large steamboats at-all seasons of 
the year. From Rome the canal follows the 
Etowah River to its nearest point of contact 
with the Oomu and thence down the latter 
stream to navigable water and the Atlantic 
Ocean. This route has been several times sur- 
veyed, and has been declared entirely feasible 
by members of the United States Engineer 
Corps. The project was also favorably re- 
ported upon during the session of Congress of 
187273, A report from the House Committee 
on Commerce says: “ By this means the entire 
navigable waters of the States of Alabama, 
rm ippi, and West Florida, will be 
connected with the vast inland sea comprised 
in the term ‘ Mississippi River and its tributa- 
ries;’ also the navigable waters of the States . 
of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and a part 
of North Oarolina, emb about 5,000 
miles of water ly na by vessels of 
light draft, and bg canals, These vessels 
would penetrate the streams and estuaries 
above referred to, into almost every portion of 
these six States—States that produce the ma- 
jor portion of the cotton raised upon this con- 


tinent.” 
Transportation Associa- 


. A National Oh 
tion was organized in New York on May 6th. 


Delegates were present from many States and 
local associations. The views entertained by 
the convention are expressed in the following 
extracts from the platform adopted: 

Whereas, The great material want of the nation 
to-day is relief from the present rates of transit upon 
American products: therefore— 

Resolved, 1,.That the duty of the hour, and the mis- 
sion of this Association, is to obtain from Congress 
and the several State Legislatures such legislation as 
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to control and limit by og within 
ts the rates 


am po lines of transportation, to in- 
crease where pracinabis the capacity of Genqueanys 


E 


8. That the constant and frequent association of 
the inhabitants of remote parts of the United States 


a 
tion within the vast area of our territory. 

4, That the best interests of the different parts of 
also demand the freest possible inter- 
change of the industrial prodeds of the varied cli- 
mates and industries of United States, so that 
fibres, coal, lumber, iron, sugar, 

duets, local in their production 
their consumption, may all reach the 
practicable cost of transporta- 
and that an arbitrary and unn tax lev- 

the transporter, over and above a fair remu- 

for the investment, is a burden upon the 
producer and the consumer, that it is the part of wise 
statesmanship to remove. 

5. That certain leading railway corporations of the 
country, chartered to subserve the public 
welfare, and ed with the right of eminent do- 
Peastialip tornapalicn snl vocoete tne tools of ere 

an e the tools of avari- 
Shentar dhe pah ous spare cheahene tare Fd 
pu emselves, ani pov- 

erish the country through which they run. 

6, That of the railway corporations of the 
United States have not only the public 
convenience prosperity, but have oppressed the 
citizen, our Legislatures, and defied our ex- 
ecutives porto, serra stand to-day the most men- 

to 


acing danger ican liberty and to republican 
government. 

7. That the system of railway manage- 
ment, havin, to meet the just expectations 
and of a Neng-eamening pesple, must be 

reformed and controlled oh strong hand 
of law, State and national, and railway corpora- 
tions to perform their proper functions as 
the servants and not the masters of the people. 

8. That to this end we invoke the aid of all fair- 


minded men in all States of the Union in expelling 
and exe from our 


officials, nag ioeneys, or other hirelings, as 
— public office to the base uses of private 


#9. That leaving different sections and interests 
that desire cheap transportation to work out the 
problem in such manner as they may deem best. we 
invoke their careful consideration, their 
eg og a a 
e Ta 0 

decmasianetire wages to the gas ucer, and 
products to the consumer, untaxed by un- 
earned charges for their carriage. 

The transportation of persons and freight 
py passed almost entirely into the hands 
of railroad corporations throughout the coun- 
try, these movements were in effect a protest 
against the charges of these corporations, and 
acombination to effect their reduction. The 
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usual considerations under which every branch 
of industry is said to regulate itself, do not 
seem to exist in this. There is an abundance 
of freight to tax the utmost capacities of the 
roads, and there is an absence of close compe- 
tition interfering with them. These circum- 
stances leave them practically “masters of the 
situation.” Appeals were therefore made to 
State Legislatures, and to Congress, for the 
passage of laws regulating transportation by 
railroads. In answer to these applications, 
Illinois appears to be the only State in which 
there has been any legislation. (See Ixurno1s 
in this and the preceding volume.) 

The application to Congress immediately 
brought up the question of the powers of that 
body over the railroad corporations which 
were authorized by the States. A report, em- 
bracing this important constitutional question, 
was made in the House of Representatives early 
in January, 1874, by the Committee on Rail- 
roads and Canals. A bill to regulate commerce 
by railroads among the several States having 
been previously referred to this committee, its 
chairman, George W. McCrary, of Iowa, pre- 
sented the report. The following is so much 
of it as relates to the constitutional power of 
Congress over railroads; 


Among the powers expressly conferred upon Con- 
dpe by section 8, Article I, of the Constitution, is 

e power “‘ to regulate commerce with foreign nations 
and among the several States and with the Indian 
tribes.” In considering the question whether, under 
this provision, Congress has power to pass the bill 
reported, it will be unnecessary to inquire as to the 
nature and extent of the power conferred by this pro- 
vision upon Congress, It will not be denied that 
this clause of the Constitution confers upon Congress. 
by express words power to legislate upon the general 
subject of the regulation of commerce among the 
several States. It is not a negative provision ; it 
does not declare what power Congress shall not have ; 
itis not merely prohibitory. Itis affirmative. It de- 
clares that Congress ‘shall have power,” ete. In 
order to show that this provision of the Constitution 
authorizes Congress to pass the bill reported, it is 
necessary to establish the following propositions : 

1, That the “ commerce among the several States” 
which may be regulated by Congress includes com- 
merce carried from State to State by railroads. 

2. That to regulate the charges for carrying freight 
or ers upon inter-State railroads, so as to 
fimtt them to what is fair and reasonable and prevent 
extortion, is a legitimate exercise of the power to 
regulate such commerce. 

hese propositions are abundantly supported both 
by reason and authority. The term * commerce,’’ as 
employed in the Constitution, undoubtedly means 
intercourse and ee both of persons and Mei 
por between different States and communities. It 
refers to the commerce itself, and not to the par- 
ticular manner in which it is carried on. If it 
could be held to apply to the latter, and if it could be 
shown that the constitutional provision in question 
was confined in its operation to commerce to be car- 
ried on by the same mode in existence when the 
Constitution was adopted, all commerce among the 
several States might escape regulation by abandon- 
ing entirely the vehicles in use in 1787. | In this way 
the plain provision of the Constitution might be nulli- 
fied if this construction of it could be sustained. 
Upon this subject Judge Redfield, in his able. and 
exhaustive work on the law of railways, has this to 
say? ; 
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The natural import and construction of the terms of 
the Constitution would not seem to admit of much doubt, 
judying from the language merely, The meaning of the 
word “commerce” at the time the Constitution was 
adopted must have been definitely settled and well 
enough understood. The word, as is well understood. 
is derived from the Latin commercium, which is found 
almost in its original form in most of the languages of 
modern Earope. It means, in its most literal sense, in- 
tercourse and exchange both of persons and commodities. 
It is more nearly synonymous with traftic than with any 
other word in the language, probably. Its great natura 
divisions for a; have been foreign and inland. The 
regulation of all the former and that portion of the latter 
which extended beyond the limits of a single State was, 
as we have seen by the organic law of our national Goy- 
ernment, secured to the nation, and the remainder was 
natarally left to the particular State where it exclusively 
existed. It is obvious that the purposes of the provisions 
was not to be fined to future carried on in 
the same mode as it was then—i, e¢., by Py, and boat 
navigation propelled exclusively by wind. If that had 
been so, the provision could not have been applied to that 
large portion of commerce now carried on by steam- 
paxse, which has already b very iderable and 

8 constantly incressing in a rapidly-advancing ratio, * * 
The fact that the entire subject of lating all com- 
merce among the different States, including all the means 
and appliances by which it was carried on, was committed 
to Congress, and that, thereafter, the States were to have 
no concurrent action in the re; tion of the same, would 
seem to reduce the question of regulating inter-State rail- 
way traflic to the single inquiry, whether it forms any 
pep hape of the commerce of the country which requires 

be regulated at all? Those who assume to argue that 
Congress has no power to regulate the traffic upon these 
extended lines of railways reaching from one end of the 
Union to the other must, if they would meet the question 
fairly, either say the traffic on these extended lines of 
railway, amounting to many millions annually—probably 
ten times as much as the entirecommerce of the country 
at the time of the adoption of the Constitution—is not 
commerce at all, or, if it be, is not subject to any 
tion or control whatever ; for it is certain the States have 
neither the power nor capacity to late, to any pur- 
oye or with any efficiency, this inter-State railway traflic, 

t must then, come nnder the control of Congress or be 
left to his own devices and impulses—an experiment 
never yet tried in any other country.—(Redfleld on Rail- 
ways, pp, 720,722.) 


In the great case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat. 
1, which arose and was decided in 1824, when steam 
navigation was in its infancy, it was held that com- 
merce comprehended navigation as well as inter- 
course and traffic, and no doubt was expressed as to 
the right of Congress to regulate it when carried on 
by an agency not known when the Constitution was 
adopted—to wit, the power of steam. On the con- 
trary, the power to regulate inter-State and foreign 
commerce, when carried on by means of steam-ves- 
sels, was distinctly asserted; and if extended to 
steam-vessels why not to steam-cars, since they were 
alike unknown when the Constitution was adopted? 

The opinion in this case (Gibbons vs. Ogden) was 
delivered by Chief-Justice Marshall, and it discusses 
so ably the very question we are now considering, 
viz., the nature and extent of the power given to 
Congress to regulate commerce—that we feel con- 
strained to quote from it as follows: 

The subject to be regulated is commerce; and our Con- 
stitution being, as was aptly anid atthe bar (by Mr. Web- 
ster), one of remuneration and not of definition, to ascer- 
tain the extent of the power it becomes necessary to set- 
tle the meaning of the word. 

The counsel of the appellee would limit it to traffic, to 
buying and selling, or the interchange of commodities, 
and do not admit that it comprehends navigation. This 
would restrict a yeneral term, applicable to many ob- 
jects, to one of its stgnifications. Commerce, undonbt- 
edly is traffic; but it is something more, itis intercourse, 
It describes the commercial intercourse between nations 
and parte of nations. in all ite branches, and is regulated 
by prescribing rales for carrying on that intercourse. 


And again: 

To what commerce does this power extend? The Con- 
stitution informe ne: te commence with foreign nations 
and among the severa) States and with the Indian tribes, 
It has, we believe, been universally admitted that these 


not 

that commerce, as the used 
the Constitation, is a unit, ar oe of which is indi- 
cated by the term. If this be admi meaning of 
the word in its application to foreign nations, it must 
carry the same meaning throughout sentence and re- 
main a unit, unless there be some plain, intelligible clause 
by mes te 


is amo ote is intermi - with a : 
merce am e 8 CAD external 
ee of each State, but may be introduced into 


the 

commerce to which the power was 
tended would not bave been made had the intention been 
to extend the power to every descripti 
tion oy “md es not en! ee - 
something, if we language bject 
by mentee, sunt be the exclusively internal commerce 
of a State. 


And here follows from the er of this great jurist, 
as the announcement of the 


The genius and character of the whole Government 
seem to be that its action is to be applied to all the ex- 
ternal concerns of the nation, and to those internal con- 
cerns which affect the eiaes generar tee not to those 
which are completely within a postion State, which do 
not affect other States, and with which it is not neces- 
sary to interfere for the purpose of execnting some of the 
general powers of the Government. The completely in- 
ternal commerce of a State then, may be considered as 
reserved for the State itself. . 


After showing that in regulating commerce with 
foreign nations the power of Congress does not stop 
at the jurisdictional lines of the several States, but 
may be exercised wherever the subject exists, the 
court proceeds to say: 

This principle is, if possible, still more clear, when 
plied to commerce among the several States. They 
each other, in which case they are epee by a mathe- 
matical line; or, they are remote from 
which case other State lines lie between them, is 
them, and how is it to be con- 

between 


And if the trader's intercourse be between two re- 
ferminate nthe fhe, sa prob ase Crouch ated 
erminate in the other, an ro! J . 
merce among the States musk Gr mooseatiy be com- 
merce with the States, 


Judge Cooley, in his work on . Constitutional 
Limitations,” after referring to this and other cases 
on the subject, says: 

It is not doubted that Congress has the power. tenn be- 
yond the general reculations of commerce, which it is ac- 
customed to establish, and to descend to the most minute 
directions, if it shall be deemed advisable, and that to 
whatever extent ground shall be covered by these direc- 
.fons, the exercise of State power is excinded. Congress 
may establish police regulations as well as the State, con- 
fining their operations to subjects over which it is piven 
control by the Constitution.—(Cooley on “ Consti 
Limitations,"* 586.) i 


The ef question now under consideration is dis- 
cussed and decided by Mr. Justice Miller, of the Sn- 
preme Court of the United States, in the easeof Clay 
ve. the Clinton Bridge Company, reported by the 
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American Law Register in January, 1868. From the 
very able and conclusive opinion in that case we 
quote as follows: 


banat eg however, is only one of the elements of 
commerce. It is an element of commerce because it 
. affords the of t Pp ting P ngers 
chandise, the interchange of is commerce itself. 
mode of this would 


i 


y 
and the power of to regulate it is as am- 
plein theone case asin the oer. The commerce among 

States spoken of in the Constitution must, at the 
time that instrument was adopted, have been mainly of 
this character, for the steamboat, which has created our 
internal commerce on. the rivers, was then un- 


Another means of transportation, equal in im 
ito existence since 
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refore neither foreign commerce nor commerce among 
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States; and that to refuse to do this isa 
ities of 


discharge one of the most important du 
Federal Government. As already intimated, the 

with which the different Staies com- 
in their selfish efforts to benefit themeelves at the 


#2 
i 
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iE 


is be permitted hecause the carrying 
is done bya method not thought of when the Constitution 
? For myself I must CP no donbt of 
needful and proper 
jiread which has voluntarily beceme part a omeok 

ra 
thowe lines of inter-State counmantoation. or to authorize 


ro Court in the 
case of the State eoreee eens allace, 232) seems 
to the committee e ly conclusive of the question 
we are considering. In that case inter-State com- 
merce s railway ‘ol nee v Me A subject eas 
congressional control and regulation, and a 
statute of Pennsylvania was held to be 
unconstitutional and void because it attempted to do 
hich the court held to be in the nature of a 
of that commerce. The yegcleeer at- 
by the State was in the shape of a tax upon 
carried a any railroad or other transporta- 
tion company ‘‘doing business within the State of 
OE tga 
comm an such, in so far as 
came: to inter-State Phe tt it was unconstitu- 
|. The opinion in this case is itself an admira- 
ble and exhaustive treatise upon the very question 
ees doneldoring. Its conclusion is that the State 
law in the nature of a regulation of 
¢ h ean apply to “freight taken up 
within the State and carried out, or taken up in 
other States and brought within her limits.” In 
delivering the opinion of the court, Mr. Justice 
Strong said; 
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Beyond all question the transportation of ‘ht or of 
the subjects of commerce for the purpose of e: ge or 
sale is a constituent of commerce itself. This has never 
been bted, and probably the transportation of articles 
of trade from one State to another was the prominent 
idea in the minds of the framers of the Constitution when 
to 8 was committed the power, to regulate com- 
merce among the several States. * * * Nor does it make 
any difference whetler this interchange of commodities is 
by land or by water. In either case the bringing of the 
goods from the seller to the buyer is commerce. 


It is by no means important, in order to establish 
the power of Congress to pass the bill reported, that 
it should be made to appear that the power of Con- 
gress over inter-State commerce is exclusive. The 

er is ample, whether it be exclusive or not. But 
it seems to the committee that the case first cited is 
conclusive of the question, and leaves no doubt that 
the power of Congress is exclusive. Uponthis point . 
the court say: 


It is not ry to the p t case to go at large 
into the much-debated question whether the power given 
to ee ap by the Constitution to regulate commerce 
am e States is exclusive. In the earlier decisions 
of this court it was said to bave been so entirely vested 
in og pe that no part of it can be exercised by a State. 
It has indeed often been argued and sometimes intimated 
by the court that so far as Congress has not legislated 
on the subject the States may legislate respecting inter- 
State commerce. Yet, if they can, why may they notadd 
regulations to commerce with foreign nations, beyond 
those made by Congress, if not inconsistent with them ? 
for the power over both foreign and inter-State com-, 
merce is. conferred upon the Federal Legislature by the 
same words; and certainly it has neyer yet been decided 
by this court that the power to aoe é inter-State as 
well as foreign commerce is not exc png, Oo Congress. 
And again the court says: “‘The rule has been asserted’ 
with clearness that whenever the subjects over 
which a power to te commerce is asserted are in 
their nature national. or admit of one uniform system or 
plan of regulation, they may justly be said to be of sucha 
nature as to require exclusive legislation by Congress, 
Surely transportation of passengers or merchandise 
through a State, or from one State to another, is of this» 
nature. 


These authorities leave no room for doubt concern- 
ing the pp: of Congress to regulate that commerce 
among the several States which is now carried on by 
means of railroads. They establish conclusively 
that the power of Congress extends to all commerce 
which concerns more than one State, and that it neces- 
sarily includes the carrying of freight and passen- 

ers from a place in one State to a place in another 
State. It reaches and controls that commerce which 
is beyond the reach of any single State because not 
completely internal within any one State. 

The consideration of the second proposition 
is here omitted as less important. 

For the financial condition of the United 
States, see the article Finanors. For the 
foreign relations of the country, sce the Presi- 
dent’s message in Pustic Documents, and the 
title Dreromatio CorrEsponpENce. For the 
military and naval affairs of the country, see 
Army Aanp Navy respectively; and for the 
general condition of internal affairs, see Con- 
Gress and the several States. 

The emigration to the United States in 1878 
amounted to 487,004, and was of greater mag- 
nitude than that of any preceding year, except. 
1872, when the number of alien passengers that 
arrived was 449,488. This makes the total 
number of immigrants, who have come to the 
United States since 1820, 8,808,141, which, 
with the estimated number of arrivals prior to 
that date (250,000) makes 9,058,141 as the ag- 
gregate number of aliens who have come from 
foreign countries to our shores. It is calcu- 
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lated that one and two-third per cent. must be 
deducted from this number for those not in- 
tending to remain in the United States. This 
leaves 8,907,172 as the number of aliens oe 
manently added to the population of the Uni- 
ted States from the formation of the Govern- 
ment to the beginning of 1874. The countries 
represented in the emigration to the United 
States, with the number arriving from each in 
1873, and during the period from 1820 to 1874, 
are shown in the following statement: 


Great Britain and Ireland....... 
yen ns Ameorn ay Prussia)... 

Austro-Hun: 

arenes s and 


orwa, 


al, 


islands of the Atlantii 

54,692 

29, 894,216 

473 21,722 

34 1,253 

sist | 14038 

25 Bu 

40 866 

13 736 

14400 as5731 

“38 362 

67,517 927,672 

Asmegate alien passengers..... 437,004 141 

Estimated arri prior to 1820.) ....... ry 

Grand aggrogate...........0' s.»-+00 9,058,141 

The distribution of sex and age among 


those arriving in the United States, from for- 
eign countries in 1873, was: 
Pee of Passengers arrived ; 


wr from Englan 


UNITED STATES. 


Net tmgration over forty year: 


The occupations of the immigrants 


in the United States, from 1820 to 1873 in- 
clusive, are shown in the following statement: 
OCCUPATIONS, 


only peers pp I 
cupa 


HOM vin oniisiweise 4009 bSR ELI Es ghee ° + 5,624,311 

wed Ceo ans calleh iy 1. 9,608,774 

MOND. 06's F608 Bis Wass vet eesete Res 
-The entire number of from for- 
eign ports who landed at the port of New 


York in 1878 was 816,956, of whom 266,818 
were aliens, and 50,138 were citizens or 
sons who had before landed at this port. 
number of those who landed at Oastle Gard 
“— thus came wy — immediate ae 
Board, was Of these, 252, 
were aliens; 1,839 were born in the United 
States; 11,247 aa previously erie at other 
ports in the United States. Of the whole 
number of aliens who arrived, 104,214 were 
ae from 88,189 


from pels ne 
from Scotland, 8,090 


158 from Sweden, Py from Italy, 6,417 from 


Norway, 6,859 "from Austria, 6,102 from 
France, 4,287 from Holland, 3,759 from Den- 
mark, 2,979 from Switzerland, 2,406 from Po- 
land, 1 817 from Russia, 648 from ear 
621 from Wales, 517 from Luxemburg, 345 

from West Indies, 221 from Spain, 119 from 
South America, 71 from Oanada, 69) from 
China, 69 from East Indies, 58 from Mexico, 
26 from Central America, 24 from beg 


98,317 15 from Portugal, 14 from Nova Seoti 


° aa aliens not intending to remain in the United 


_ apie 12 from Australia, and 10 
Atte. destination of 95,951 was the State of 
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New York, 48,982 the Middle States, 98,928 
the Western and Northwestern States, 23,468 
the Eastern States, 2,703 the Southern States, 
3,201 Canada, and 33 South America. 
UNIVERSALISTS. The following is a 
summary of the statistics of the Universalist 
Churches in the United States and the British 
Provinces, as they are given in the Universal- 


ist Register and Almanac for 1874: 

stares, Er : : i} 

6 | &3 
9 9 224 
2 2 40 
1 1 x) 
13 6} 352 
15 12| 799 
8 ese] wares 
1 peg ifu, eneee 
aa i 41 
16 12} 271 
4 | as 
39 24 782 
9| 162 
§ 364 
sil stase 
2| *s0 
73 | 3,688 
21 731 
7 835 
15 368 
vi] yy 
12 473 
of) ke 
8 64 
1 25 
98 | 4,205 
“| 1,324 
4) ‘546 
1 22 
1 7 
1 50 
27 | 1,872 
vegid | een 
19 431 
638 | 27,799 


The number of associations reported is 74; 
number of ministers, 657; of Sunday-schools, 
661; of members of Sunday-schools, 54,582 ; 
number of meeting-honses, 761; estimated 
value of the same, $7,845,447. 

The following is a list of the educational in- 
stitutions of the Universalists, with the number 
of students in each: Tufts College and Tufts 
Divinity School, College Hill, Mass., 80 ‘stu- 
dents; Lombard University, Galesburg, Ill. 
100 students; St. Lawrence University and 
Canton Theological School, Canton, N. Y., 79 
stndents; Smithson College, Logansport, Ind., 
90 students; Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio, 
200 students; Liberal Institute, Clinton, N. Y., 
125 students; Westbrook Seminary, Deering, 
Me., 175 students; Green Mountain Perkins 
Academy, South Woodstock, Vt., 53 students ; 
Goddard. Seminary, Barre, Vt., 80 students; 
Liberal Institute, Jefferson, Wis., 60 students; 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass., 90 students; 
Mitchell Seminary, Mitchellville, Iowa, 63 stu- 
dents; total, twelve literary and two theologi- 
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cal schools, 1,195 students. Ninety-eight pro- 
fessors and teachers were employed in these 
institutions in 1878. The estimated value of 
their assets was, in round numbers, $2,295,000. 

Five weekly newspapers, one bi-weekly 
sear one monthly, one literary and re- 

gious monthly periodical, one quarterly re- 
view, and three Sunday-school papers, are pub- 
lished in the interest of the Universalist de- 
nomination. The Universalist Publishing-House 
at Boston was founded in 1862, and has net as- 
sets amounting to $37,976.09. It owns the 
title and copyright of 119 volumes, and pub- 
lishes six periodicals. 

The General Convention, embracing the 
United States and British Provinces, meets an- 
nually on the third Wednesday of September. 
It was incorporated March 9, 1866. It is com- 
posed of the presidents (or in their absence, 
the vice-president) and secretaries of the State 
Conventions, together with delegates from 
State Conventions, in the following propor- 
tion, viz.: 1, Every State Convention regu- 
larly admitted to fellowship is entitled to one 
clerical and two lay delegates. 2, If it have in 
its fellowship an aggregate of fifty parishes 
and clergymen, it is entitled to two clerical 
and four lay delegates; and for every addition- 
al fifty parishes and clergymen, to one clerical 
and two lay delegates. 8. If there be one or 
more organized parishes in a State where there 
is no convention, said parish or parishes may 
choose one delegate, who shall be entitled to 
full membership in the General Convention; 
tosh however, that to be counted on this 

asis of representation every parish must main- 
tain its legal existence and support public 
worship, and every clergyman must be actively 
engaged in the work of the ministry, unless 
disabled by years or sickness. The General 
Convention is the court of final appeal in all 
eases of dispute and difficulty between State 
Conventions, and in all cases of discipline and 
questions of government not provided for and 
settled by snbordinate bodies. It has original 
jurisdiction in States and Territories where no 
conventions are organized. 

The General Convention of Universalists in 
the United States met at Washington, D. ©., 
September 16, 1873. The Rev. A. A. Miner, 
D. D., was elected president. The treasurer 
reported that the aggregate amount of the 
Murray Centenary Fund in his hands on the 
10th of September was $120,989.44; and that 
the Ballou Centenary Fund had remained in its 
original form, but was steadily accumulating 
interest, which will be added to the principal 
when received. The Murray Centenary Fund 
was originated by the General Convention 
of 1869, which proposed to raise under that 
name a permanent fund of $200,000, the in- 
come of which should be expended in aid of 
theological students, the distribution of the de- 
nominational literature, and in chureh exten- 
sion. The Ballou Centenary Fund consists of 
a gift of $100 from Mr. R. A. Ballou, with 
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compound interest from September 30, 1870. 
The treasurer also repo that by the be- 
uest of the late John G. Gunn, of Nyack, N. 
¢ the sum of $8,000 had beem placed in the 
charge of the Board of Trustees, the income 
from which is to be applied to the relief of 
clergymen or their families requiring aid. The 
principal of the fund was invested in full. The 
ate receipts of the treasurer for the year 
had been $850 more than the receipts for the 
previous year. The indebtedness of the con- 
vention was now $22,500, having been dimin- 
ished $6,000 during the year. 
‘ The income from the missionary boxes since 
the 4th of March had been $2,469.40. This 
was not as large.areturn as the trastees had 
hoped for, but they declared that their faith 
in the boxes was unimpaired. The convention 
determined, in order to promote the efficiency 
of the boxes by making their aim as definite 
as possible, that the receipts obtained through 
them should be applied to the works in aid of 
theological scholarship, and that if the amount 
collected —_ exceed the = apse] 
ments for those purposes, the surplus shou 
be applied to the Murray Oentenary Fund. A 
comm of five persons, three of whom were 
hte ten was appointed to take charge of the 
xes, 


One hundred and sixty-five parishes had 
taken the annual collection. Adding individual 
contributions, the amount raised by this means, 
was $3,867.44. The trustees of the conven- 
tion, in referring to this subject in their re- 
port, suggested that the minds of the people 
were ee me by the pressing upon their at- 
tention of too many objects of benevolence at 
once. In this fac ey saw another argu- 
ment for the completion of the Murray and 


other special funds. 
Ten scholarships had been ted since the 
on, and twelve 


pre had hoe pee uated. Thirty-nin 

students h n e 
scholarships had ep bos during the year, 
at a cost to the convention of $6,000. 

The statistical returns of the denomination 
in the hands of the officers of the convention 
were pronounced so m that any state- 
ment which could be made on the subject 
would be of little value. It appeared that 
there were more parishes than ministers, and 
that for this reason the progress of the denomi-+ 
nation was greatly retarded. A code of 
regulations was adopted for the licensing of 
lay preachers, Statistical returns of Sunday- 
schools were presented. Sunday-school insti- 
tutes, described as “large and enthusiastic,” 
had been held at Providence, R. I., Worcester, 
Mass., Waterville, Me., and at several places in 
the West. The committee appointed at the 
previous session of the General Convention to 
prepare a system of lessons for Sunday-schools, 
recommended the adoption of the “ Interna- 
tional Series.” 

Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio, was formally 
dedicated on the day succeeding the close of 
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the session of the General Convention of 1872. 
The. theological schools were represented to 


have made an honorable 

pg, od were young and scantily endowed. 
he following resolutions were ad per- 

tinent to the meeting of the Ev Al- 


liance which was to be held in New York in 


October; 
Whereas, The E lical Alliance is about to 
hold sessions in New York; and— 

So far as we can understand the terms of 
the call and the objects of the meeting, we should 
be represented in it; therefore— 

Resol That a committee of three, of whom the 
president of this convention shall be hens be ap 
pointed to represent the Universalist Chi in 


The Rey. Drs. Miner, of Boston, Chapin, of 
New York, and Ryder, of Chicago, were ap- 
pointed as this committee. 

In commenting on this action, the Christian 
Leader, of which Rev. Dr. Chapin was editor, 
said that it was taken, “not with any view to 
force on the Alliance the consideration of an 
unwelcome question, nor, on the other 
with any desire to procure notoriety> bu 
solely because it was the profound conviction 
of the delegates presen there is no es- 
sential to a true ev: cal faith, or charac- 
ter, in which the Universalist is defi- 
cient; and thst, Tiel Segurd for Seb — 
respect, equally with r ‘or the honor an 
reputation of the Protestant branch of the 
Christian Oburch of the time, demands that 
we claim recognition.” ; 

A resolution was adopted declaring the traf- 
fic in intoxicating liquors as a beverage to be 
contrary to Christian morality, injurious to 
the Church of Ohrist, and hurtful to the best 
interests of humanity; and that it should, 
therefore, es we by statute, not only 
by the sev States of the Union, but also 
by the General Government in all the domains 
over which its control extends, 

The annual meeting of the Women’s Cen- 
tenary Association was held at W. 

D. ©., September 17th. The treasurer’s pee 
showed that nearly $19,000 had been 

by the Association the past year, the 
record of its existence. @ Association re- 


solved to prosecute its oe with un- 
diminished vigor, with fa in its power 
to be a mighty instrumentality in promoting 
the best interests of the Universalist Church. 

URUGUAY (Rep6pricA pe 1a Banpa 
Orrentat pet Urvevay), or Banna Orren- 
TAL, an independent state of South America, 
lying between latitude 30° and 80° 50’ south, 
and longitude 52° 40’ and 58° west. 

The area of the republic is estimated at 84,- 
170 square miles by Engineer José M. Reyes, 
but most other anthorities set it down at 69,- 
832 square miles. A. statistical publication in 
Montevideo computes the ee at 850,- 
000, of whom 127,704 are in the department 
of Montevideo. The mortality in that depart- 
ment, in 1870, was 8,059; in 1871, 4,380; in 
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1872, 3,642; sixty-seven per cent. being Uru- 
guayans, and the remaining thirty-three per 
cent. foreigners. 

The city of Montevideo, the capital, has a 
population of about 60,000, 

e Government is based upon the consti- 
tution proclaimed on July, 1831, by the terms 
of which the executive power is vested in a 
President, elected for a term of four years, and 
a Vice-President, whose term of office is of the 
same duration, and who is also Speaker of the 
Senate. The legislative power resides in a 


Congress, com of a Senate and a House 
of Representatives, whose sessions are annual, 


and extend from February 15th to June 30th; 
the legislative power, as also the general con- 
trol of the administrations being confided dur- 
ing the remainder of the year to a committee 
of two Senators and five Representatives, 

The President of the Republic is Sefior Don 
José Ellanri, who entered upon his official du- 
ties on March 1, 1578, 

The Minister of Foreign Affairs is Dr. G. 
Perez Gomar; Minister of the Interior (in- 
Ganeg duatios, Public Worship and Instruc- 
tion . 8. Alvarez; Minister of Finance, J. 
P ; and Minister of War and the Navy, 
E. Fonda. 

The chief articles of importation are ma- 
chinery, and almost all kinds of manufactured 
art! beer, ales, wines, etc. 


The table shows the imports from 
Great Britain for the five years therein ex- 
pressed : 

Years. Value. 
MEG. npeske draarcriicaerisses eee $4,652,110 
wnt phe ep pa RP 5,894,190 
ia is 
W973. -25.00.00 521, 9,088,915 

The to Great Britain during the 


same period were as follows: 
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The single article hides stands in each of the 
foregoing years for about one-half the total 
value, 

There are two railways in the republic: 
that from Montevideo to Florida, about forty 
miles, opened in 1869; and that from Monte- 
video to Tupando, about fifteen miles, opened 
in 1873, 

The estimated budget for 1873 was: reve- 
nue, $6,796,000; expenditures, $6,623,758, to 
be devoted to the conversion of the public 
debt (the twelve per cent. and nine per cent, 
pew into a new debt to be negotiated in 

urope, and to be applied likewise upon the 

lation of the floating debt, and the reés- 

ie panes of equilibrium in the national 
udget, 

e total custom-house receipts in 1870 
were $4,538,854; in 1871, $5,312,818; and in 
1872, $7,207,907. 

From an official publication by the “ Junta 
de Crédito Piublico,” on January 1, 1878, the 
publie debt would appear to have been at that 
time $41,481,235, 

Since the creation of the debt in 1859, the 
Government has paid $10,805,406 upon the 
capital, and $12,153,955 of interest, amount- 
ing to a total of $22,459,361. 
the second half of the year the elections 
for Senators were held with the greatest tran- 
quillity. 

A number of military chiefs of the republic, 
who had served in the revolutionary army of 
Jordan (see Argentine Repvustio), found on 
their return that they had been dismissed from 
the Uruguayan service; incensed at this meas- 
ure, they threatened to recover by force their 
restoration to the army; and it was appre- 
hended that a revolutionary outbreak would 
take place in their favor. Cholera appeared 
among the immigrants in December; some 
500 cases were reported, most of which termi- 
nated fatally. The port of Montevideo was 
immediately closed to all -shipping; and all 
measures possible were used to prevent the 
spread of the malady. 
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VENEZUELA (Estapos Untpos pr VENE- 
ZUELA), an ind dent republic of South 
e from latitude 1° 8’ to 
12° 16’ north, and from longitude 58° 15’ to 
73° 17' west. It is bounded north by the Ca- 
ribbean Sea, east by Guiana, south by Brazil, 
and west by the United States of Colombia. 
The territory is divided into nineteen States 
and one Federal District: Apure, Aragua, Bar- 
celona, rh pag Carabobo, Coro, Ou- 
man4, Gu Guayana, Maturin, Mérida, 
Nneva Es Portuguesa, Tichira, Trujillo, 
Yaracui, ora, Zulia, and the Federal Dis- 
trict of Cardcas. 
The area is computed at 463,336 square 


miles; and the population at 1,400,000, of 
whom abont one per cent. are whites, the only 
pure race in the republic. The bulk of the 
population are mestizoes, from the union of 
whites and Indians; mulattoes, from whites 
and negroes; and zambos, from Indians and 


negroes. 

Caracas, the capital, has about 50,000 in- 
habitants; some 4,000 of whom are foreigners. 
Other important towns are Maracaibo, 20,- 
000; Ciudad-Bolivar, 15,000; Puerto Cabello, 
12,000; and Laguayra, 8,000. 

The President of the Republicis General A. 
Guzman Blanco. He was elected on February 
20, 1874. 
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The Primer Designado, or First Substitute, 
is General F. Linares Aledntara; Segundo De- 
signado, General Z. Orespo, both appointed 
May 16, 1873; President of the High Federal 
Court, P. Casanova. 

The cabinet consists of the following min- 
isters: Interior and Justice, General J. G. 
Ochoa; Foreign Affairs, General J. Gutierrez; 
Finance, 8S. Goeticoa; Pablic Works, M. Ur- 
baneja; Public Oredit, Simentel y Roth; and 
War and the Nayy, General L. Gil. This 
cabinet was formed June 30, 1873. 

The Governor of the Federal District is J. 
M. Paul. 

Archbishop of Oardcas (vacant). 

Apostolic Vicar, A. Baralt. 

The ranks of the army are virtually recruited 
by impressment, although volunteering is the 
system prescribed by law. The present Gov- 
ernment promulgated, in February, 1873, an 
act rendering military service obligatory both 
in the regular army and the militia; each State 
is uired to furnish its contingent, which 
shall be renewed annually to the extent of 
one-fourth of its number. The term of ser- 
vice is four years. The effective strength of 
the army for 1873-74 is to be 8,000 men. 

The navy is made up of six wooden steam- 
vessels, of an aggregate tonnage of 3,500, and 
780 horse-power, and mounting 21 guns; be- 
sides a few armed small-craft. 

The commerce of Venezuela is insignificant 
as compared to the vast extent and capabilities 
of the country; an effect due to three prin- 
cipal canses: frequent civil wars, indolence, 
and a too sparse population. The chief staples 
of export are coffee, cacao, dye-stuffs and 
dye-woods, cotton, etc., most of which last is 
taken by Great Britain. 

The werthin 4 shows the value of the exports 
to England in the five years, 1868~72 inclusive: 


The imports from the same country for the 
same period, were as follows: 


Cotton fabrics comprise far more than one- 
half the value of the imports in the years just 
mentioned. ° 

The largest trade is with Germany ; next in 
order are England, France, and the United 
States. To the last country raw-sugar (papelon) 
has been exported for a few yeurs past. 

The ports open to foreign commerce. are 
Laguayra, Puerto Cabello, Maracaibo, and 
Oindad-Bolivar, the last two having likewise a 
transit-trade with the United States of Co- 
lombia. 

The duty on imports is in many cases equal 
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to about 100 per cent. of the value of the mer- 
chandise. There is no export duty. 

Venezuela is the most backward of all the 
Spanish-American republics in highways and 
means of communication between the 
ducing centres and the The 
Government has, however, inaugu some 
praiseworthy improvements in this respect. — 

Four regular lines of European steamers 
visit the different ports, and there is monthly 
steam communication with New York. 

In the budget for 1873—"74, the revenue was 
represented at $3,549,000 ($2,310,000 of which 
was from imports and duties); and 
the expenditure at $3,642,344, constituting a 
deficit of $93,344. 

The public debt was stated at $120,804,560 
in 1871, exclusive of a large indebtedness con- 
sisting of indemnities for during the 
civil war since 1870, and other liabilities not 
yet determined; by all of which the total 
amount of the debt would probably be raised 
to little less than $250,000,000 at the end of 
1873. As no besa of either capital or 
interest have made for several years, 
the republic is virtually t. A law was 
promulgated on November 30, 1872, appropri- 
ating 10 per cent. of the national revenue to 
the payment of interest on the foreign debt, 
amounting at that time to £2,000,000. The 
conversion of this debt into a e emission 
of the same amount was proposed to the Lon- 
don creditors in July, 1873. In case their 
sanction should be granted, the interest would 
commence from January 1st of the same year, 
and be pee semi-annually in Caracas as pre- 
scribed by the bondholders. 
poe ONT. The ee ve of 

State appears to be remarkably prosper- 
ous. Atthe end of the last fiscal year, August 
1, 1873, the whole amount of her funded debt, 
including $187,000 of registered loan and cou- 
pon bonds of various sums, maturing on De- 
cember 1, 1874, 1876, 1878, and June 1, 1890, 
respectively, was $433,000. The largest one 
of three loans, amounting to $135,500, and 
maturing the last of all, is held by the State, 
and there is in the sinking fund $101,851.02, 
to meet as much of the rest—the deduction 
of which two items from the above-mentioned 
sum reduces the actual amount of the State 
indebtedness to $195,649. 

The State receipts from al] sources d 
the year 1873 amounted to $869,084.24; 
the aggregate expenditures to $628,262.17: 
leaving in the Treasury an available surplus of 
$240,772.07. 

The current liabilities of the State, at the 
beginning of the new fiscal year, were $30,881.- 
88; and the current resources, including $5,- 
255.25 due on taxes of 1872, amounted to 
$246,027.32; showing an excess of resources 
over liabilities of $215,145.99. 

The revenue from State taxes assessed for 
the year 1872, after deducting abatements and 
collection fees, was $443,408.50, The net 
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amount collected on the same class of taxes 
for 1871 had been $504,134.68, 

At the close of the year 1873, there was 
enough on hand of the unexpended appropria- 
tion previously made to cover all the State 
bonds which mature in 1874; so that no mon- 
eys need be voted except for ordinary current 
ex until 1876. 

uring the which broke out in Sep- 
tember, 1873, the creditors of the State of Ver- 
mont manifested such a feeling of security in 
her promises to pay, that in the course of two 
months from the beginning of the panic, while 
securities of all sorts were thrown by their 
possessors on the market for the purpose of 
po toeng. Secs into money, or of getting rid 
of them, the Treasurer of the State sought to 
buy her outstanding bonds, but was unable to 
ce any of them for sale, except $5,000 in 

re. 

The four towns here-below named were 
considered to be comparatively the wealthiest 
of all in the State, as in the official returns for 
the grand list they figured highest in propor- 
tion to the number of their respective inhabit- 
ants: Charlotte—population 1,480, grand list 
$9,119.92, for each person $6.80; Addison— 

m 911, grand list $5,600.24, for each 
person $6.14; Shoreham—population 1,225, 
_— list $7,507.47, for each person $6.12; 
well—population 1,192, grand list $7,168,46 
for each person $6.01. Randolph, which u 
to be as the richest town in Vermont, 
is now returned as having a population of 
2,229, and a grand list of $10,606.64, or $3.74 
for each person. 

The expenditures of the State for the edu- 
cation of her youth, and the condition of the 
public schools with regard to the manner in 
which they are conducted and provided for, 
sapeet not to stand on a settled basis. The 
schools are SP dag: wholly by taxation, and 
this is not uniform, but exceedingly unequal ; 
the highest rate of school taxation being three 
hundred per cent., the lowest one per cent. on 
the list; which inequality seems likely to 
render the schools in the State extremely un- 
equal in t to the efficiency of their edu- 
cational results, and the number of pupils at- 
tending them. In 1872 the number of chil- 
dren of school age in Vermont was reckoned 
at 85,000, about 74,000 of them being con- 
sidered to have attended the public schools. 
The e of such schools in 1872 amount- 
ed to ,000; and $1,500,000 are invested 
in school property. The expense of schools 
was defrayed by the United States deposit 
fund, and by town and district tax; the last- 
named tax having provided for two-thirds of 
the expense. One hundred and twenty-two 
school districts had no tax; 190 terms were 
taught with an average of only five pupils; and 
1,009 terms averaged less than ten pupils. 

The Vermont State Teachers’ Association, 
whose ion is of twenty-three years’ 
standing, held their annual meeting at Rut- 
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land on the 80th and 81st of January, 1873, 
148 teachers being in attendance. A large 
number among them addressed the meeting, 
and many a subject was discussed concerning 
ibe instruction in general, and its several 

ranches in particular. One of the addresses 
treated of the present system of taxation for 
the support of schools, pointing out some of 
the evil effects produced by its want of uni- 
formity. Asa remedy, the speaker proposed 
a plan whereby ‘a State tax of 26 mills on the 
dollar, and a poll-tax of $2 should be levied 
for the support of schools.” 

Normal schools have been established at 
several places in the State, and are in success- 
ful operation, especially the one at Randolph. 
The regular teaching force in this school con- 
sisted of the principal and four assistants; and 
the students who attended it during tlie four 
quarters of 1873 numbered 460, a larger at- 
tendance than at any previous time. These 
schools are not under the direct and full con- 
trol of the State, although she favors them, and 
promotes their interest by pecuniary contribu- 
tions to pay for tuition; State aid being in- 
tended as a help to those who would devote 
themselves to teaching, but whose cireum- 
stances do not permit them to pursue their 
studies, and qualify themselves for that pur- 

At the last session, the General Assem- 

ly gave each of the normal schools in the 

State an additional appropriation of $500, to 

be expended under the direction of the Board 

of Education. The board directed this amount 
to be used in the payment of the teachers. 

The Vermont Asylum for the Insane, at 
Brattleboro, also, is not under the direct con- 
trol of the State, but is conducted under the 
management of trustees acting in the name and 
behalf of a private corporation, although the 
State has contributed much more largely than 
private persons to its establishment. 

Upon complaints made about matters vital- 
ly affecting the interests and object of such an 
institution, the General Assembly, at its last 
session, appointed a special joint committee, 
com of two Senators and two members 
of the House of Representatives, to examine 
into the affairs of the asylum, so as to ascer- 
tain its condition in all respects, and report. 
The committee, after having by personal in- 
spection, the hearing of witnesses, and other 
means of information, acquired all the knowl- 
edge which they were able to collect in regard 
to the financial condition of the asylum, and 
its interior management, more especially in the 
treatment of its inmates, stated the result of 
their labors in a report, the substance of which 
is as follows: 

In 1834 Mrs, Anna Marsh, of Hinsdale, N, H., by 
will bequeathed the sum of $10,000, in trust for the 
purpose of founding a hospital for the insane in the 
county of Windham, near Connecticut River. 

In ovember, 1834, the Legislature passed an act 
incorporating “The Vermont Asylum for the In- 
sane,’ which act, in words, followed very nearly the 
language of Mrs, Marsh’s will, This act is referred 
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to and made a pe of the report. In 1835 the State, 
by the act of their Legislature, gave $10,000, to be 
id in five annual installments of $2,000 each. 


836, the State granted an additional $2,000. In 
1837, $4,000. In 1840, two ann ents of 
2,000, 


n 1843, $3,000; malin: in all, $23,000. We 
o not find, since the gift in 


000. The whole cost of the institution, as reported 
by the Commissi for the I e in his biennial 
report of 1872, was $234,870.60, including 1,200 acres 
of land, The present value of the property, as es- 
timated by one of the trustees, is $500,000. The 
committee estimate it at a very considerable excess 
of that amount. The interest of the State in this 
vast property is nimply that, by the acts of 1840 and 
1843, if it ceases to be an insane asylum, the State 
have a lien upon it for the security of the $23,000 
heretofore invested. The property is owned by a 
private corporation, 


The number of patients found by the com- 
mittee at the asylum when they first visited it, 
was 485, They say that “there were accom- 
modations really for only about 800, About 75 
of the patients were, at the time of the visit, 
confined in underground apartments, which 
were damp, unwholesome, and entirely unfit 
for occupation by human beings.” They add 
that “the whole of the asylum was inadequate- 
ly warmed and ventilated.” 

At the time of their last visit, June 24, 1873, 
the whole number of patients there was 476, 
of whom 80 were State poor, 200 town poor, 
re the rest were patients from outside the 

tate. 

The committee found the punishment known 
as “bathing,” to have been practised at the 
asylum, and condemn, with indignation, the 
infliction of such punishment upon the unfor- 
tunate and irresponsible insane. 

The method in use at the asylum for the 
admission of patients the committee aver to 
be defective and unsafe, and that serious abuses 
have taken pee in that res’ The admis- 
sion is regulated by the statute of 1855, which 
provides ‘that a medical examiner should be 
appointed by the Court of Chancery of Wind- 
ham County, whose certificate of the insanity 
of any person proposed for admission should 
be conclusive proof of the fact.” Under this 
statute, the court appointed the physician then 
superintendent of the asylum, medical ‘exam- 
iner, which appointment opened the door for 
fraudulent practices on the part of some among 


the officers of the institution. The commit- ; 


tee express their belief that, as a consequence 
of these regulations and mode of admission, 
“persons have been admitted to the said asy- 
lum who were not insane.” 

The committee recommend the repeal of the 
statute of 1855, and suggest the enactment of a 
law, instead, providing “that no person resi- 
dent in the State, except such as shall be 
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brought, by virtue of the certificate of a court 
of record, and under seal, shall be admitted 
et eed ons aula 

\ one of whom e 'B: 
family physician; and further, that said cer- 
tificate shall not be received without the ad- 
ditional certificate of a justice of the peace; 
that the physicians signing such certificate are 
physicians of good and sndee and 
that medical examiners selected by the 
Legislature, to examine all persons from other 
States for admission into the asylum.” 

At the time of their last visit, in June, 1873, 
the committee found that extensive e 
and improvements were being made in 
asylum under the management of the new 
superintendent, 

e death-rate of the asylum d the 
last ten years the committee state to have 
been “less than that in any similar institution 
in New England, except the one at Concord.” 

Of much greater importance was the invest- 
igation intrusted to another joint committee by 

e Legislature at the last session. Rumors of 
bribery having been circulated, and specific 
charges of corruption published, implicating 
several members of the i re and the 
State courts, with reference to the 
ment of certain railway lines and the interests 
of other corporations connected with them, 
the General mbly deemed an official in- 
quiry into the grounds of the facts 
necessary ; and, to that end, both Houses 
adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of : 
Ty 

<4 , 

President of the dense and by) ted of the iohan, 
to inquire whether or not it is true that in a. p. 
1869, or at any time before or since, 
directly or indirectly by any trustee, 
ager, officer, or agent of any railroad or 
company in this ‘State, to any member of cither 
House of the Legislature, for the Wl en of influen- 
cing legislation; whether or not it is true that under 
any power derived from either branch of the gov- 
ernment of this State, any person with 
the aforesaid railroads or open pean, has practised 
frauds or lations; and finally to investigate 
fully all and singular all the matters above 

to, and said committee to have power to send for 
persons and papers, and to employ counsel to prose- 
cute the investigation to its fullest extent and to make 
report to the present session of the Maat 

Also to inquire whether any members or officers of 
either House of this General Assembly have written 
or aided in procu’ to be published, the articles 
inthe Boston ng any measure now 
pending before this Legislature. Also whether 
pemabers or ofaers of ene Hoes of hry Rise pie 

assembly are in the and emplo ent 0) 
dividuals opposed to the passage of any wich Asa 
ng measures; also “to pursue their investigation 
after the adjournment of the General Assembly, and 
make their report to the Governor on or before the 
first day of July next,” 


' The joint committee presented to the Gov- 
ernor a detailed report on the several matters 
ingnired into. 

e charges made against the members of 
the Legislature are thus stated in the report: , 
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One branch of our inquiry, and the one which 
more than all others occasioned this investigation, 
was in reference to the lapislatire corruption, to 
which the public attention had been called by the 
publication of the ‘“‘Hatch voucher,” so called, in 
the Boston , and other newspapers. This 
voucher pu to be a statement of a special 
account rendered by J. D, Hatch, December 6, 1869, 
egsinss the trustees and managers of the Vermont 

entral and Vermont & Canada Railroads, and a 
receipt for the payment of the same. The sum 

ates Vas $1,000, and in his account 

ren stated that it was for ‘“ expenses at 
Mon ere Par ge of 1869, 3 meninging adverse 
on, in preparation for and opposing ap- 
Pcadfrom Burlington to Can a 

, ete. ;” and in his account accompanying this 
general statement, it appeared that at or near the 
close of the session he paid several prominent 
members of the Legislature each the sum of $50, 


and had also money to attorneys not members 
of the Legistakore: mi - 


As to the truth of the corruption charged, 
“the committee find that the list of names 
was made by Hatch as a memorandum in 1869, 
and comprised the names of gentlemen who 
had been employed professionally in the in- 
terest of the Vermont Central Railroad, to- 
Pree with those who were thought to be 

iendly to its interests ;” that ‘all those who 
received the money in 1869, as appears by 
this voucher, were attorneys, except one who 
Was not a member ;” and concluding: 


capacity, 
reason 

by Hatch, _ 
per ob) 


ir employment was as stated 
the purpose of pore fc mag a 
proper manner, and p em 
on to render for’ the railroad such 
services as they might be called by ed 
.* * * We do not find that 

islature were 
consequence of these retain- 
has been improperly in- 
thereby ; but we believe it to be our duty 
to condemn the practice of employing more attorneys 
in different parts of the State than would be neces- 
Sary to transact their legal business, as one calcu- 
lated to impair the confidence of the public gener- 
ally in the purity of our legislation. 


The — material a of the State 
appear to increasing in real prosperity ; 
es among them being the agricultural. 

es the Vermont State Agricultural Society, 
with which is connected the Wool-Growers 
Association, there are also agricultural county 
societies. Among the branches of farming, 
the receives particular attention in Ver- 
mont; those who are devoted to this industry 
having organized themselves into a distinct 
body—the Dairymen’s Association. These so- 
cieties hold lar meetings which are nu- 
merously attended and sometimes continued 
several days. Granges of Patrons of Hus- 
bandry are also being organized in different 
sections of the State. 

A report was published in January, 1873, 
exhibiting the result of observations made at 
Montpelier on meteorological phenomena, and 
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recorded as they occurred during the years 
1871-72; from which it appears that the 
number of stormy days in 1871 was 97, dis- 
tributed among the twelve months in unequal 
[rage Aiken the least come to September, 
4 days; the largest, to July 14 days. In 
1872, their number was 180, of which 97 
occurred within seven, and 88 within five of 
the twelve months, not counted in succession as 
they run in the year. December was the most 
stormy, 18 days; April, the least 4 days. 

In 1872 there were eighty-two rain and 
forty-eight snow storms. 

The warmest day in 1871 was June 8th, 
106° above zero; the coldest days were Janua- 
ry 8th and December 21st, 24° below zero. In 
1872 the warmest day was June 29th, 105° 
above zero; the coldest, December 25th, mer- 
eury congealed. 

On December 25, 1878, the mercury, at East 
Calais, sank to 88° below zero. 

In the interest of the soldiers from Vermont 
who were engaged in the late civil war, the 
State Treasurer has compiled from official rec- 
ords and published early in April, 1878, a 
pamphlet of 140 pages, containing a complete 
statement of the amount due from the State to 
each of the said soldiers. The pamphlet is 
got up in tabular form, giving the regiment, 
company, and name, of each soldier haying 
balances remaining in the State Treasury. It 
also designates whether that balance is on ac- 
count of extra State pay, allotted United States 
pay, or for interest on allotted pay. The 
pamphlet contains the names of over three 
thousand soldiers and the sums due them, 
respectively; these sums varying from 46 cents 
up to $262.93. 

VERPLANCK, Isaao A., a New York ju- 
rist, Chief Judge of the Superior Court of Buf- 
falo, born in Coeyman’s, Albany County, N. Y., 
October 16, 1812; died April 16, 1873. He 
graduated from Union Oollege in 1831, studied 
law and practised in Batavia from 1884 to 1847, 
when he removed to Buffalo, where he resided 
until his death. In 1854 he was elected one 
of the Judges of the Superior Court of Buffalo, 
and was made chief thereof by his associates. 
He discharged his judicial duties with ability 
and unimpeachable integrity, and was twice 
reélected. Judge Verplanck was one of the 
ablest members of the Constitutional Conyen- 
tion of 1867-68, and was widely known and 
esteemed by the people as well as by the 
members of the legal profession in Western 
New York. 

VIRGINIA. The Legislature which assem- 
bled during the first week in January, ad- 
journed after a session of about three months, 
in this time there was passed a large number 
of acts, which, however, were mostly of local 
importance. 

An act was passed to provide for the pay- 
ment of interest on the public debt, the most 
important provisions of which are contained 
in the following sections: 
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the provisions of the act approved March 30, 1871; 
bearing an 


which have not since the thirtieth 
of March, 1871, there s! be paid a like interest: 
i That the interest herein directed to 


? 


id, except as hereinafter provided, shall be limited 
to interent — due corp re Ly 1878. reel 
3. nm the ent into the Treasury o 

interest falling dos on the first of January, 1873, as 
hereinbefore provided, it shall be the duty “ of the 
Auditor of Public Accounts, the Second Auditor, and 
Treasurer,’ who are hereby constituted a for 
that purpose, to ascertain and determine, having 
re to the surplus in the , the 
revenues as well as the demands the Treas- 
ury for interest, payable on the first of July, 1873, 
and the amount necessary for the support of govern- 
ment; what amount may be paid upon the unpaid 
interest falling due first of January, 1872, and tirst 
of July, 1872, And after they have so ascertained 
and determined, it shall be the duty of the Auditor 
of Public Accounts to pay said amount into the 
Treasury, subject to the warrant of the Second Audi- 
tor, and the same shall be in accordance with 
the provisions of this act; the amounts hereinbefore 
yeoriae.® being all the Commonwealth is able to pay 
at e. 


By the same act it is made the — of the 
Second Auditor, upon the payment of the in- 
terest provided for, to issue and deliver to 
creditors non-interest bearing certificates for 
that portion of the interest due and remainin; 

unpaid; and where interest shall be paid an 

certificates given for interest due upon coupon 
bonds, to take in, cancel, and file away in his 
office the interest coupons so paid or redeemed. 

He is also required, upon request of such 
creditors of the State as have received or may 
receive interest upon their debts under the 

rovisions of this act and the act in force 

arch 19, 1872, entitled an act to provide for 
the payment of interest on the public debt, to 
issue and deliver to them interest certificates, 
in accordance with the provisions of this act, 
for such portions of the interest due and with- 
held on the first days of January and July, 
1872; and when such certificates shall be de- 
manded for anpaid interest upon coupon bonds, 
to receive, cancel, and file away in his office 
the interest coupons so paid and redeemed. 

The legal rate of interest, in the absence of 
an agreecement, was fixed at six per cent. per 
annum; but a rate not exceeding eight per 
cent. may be agreed upon and collected. 

A bill was passed providing for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Immigration, and a 
propriating $5,000 as an “Immigration Fund” 
to be used partly in preparing “a geographical 
and political summary from such reliable au- 
thorities as may be had, setting forth an accu- 
rate description of the territory of this State 
and of its form of government; that the said 
summary shall especially describe the various 
character of its soil, its productions, its climate, 


day tended with unusual excitement, and, 
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xengent oe . r 
system, its religious advantages, and an ac- 
count of its ee lines of travel and trans- 
portation by water and by railroad.” ‘This re- 
port is to be published and sold at cost. 

The political campaign of the year was at- 
from the 
fact that the colored voters were all in the 


be Republican ranks, the contest was regarded 


by some as one between the black and the 


white race for the control of the | Miderrew ne 
the former supporting the Repu y 
which was stoutly opposed by the Democrats, 
The Republican Convention assembled at 
Lynchburg, on the 80th of July. About one 
half of the delegates were colored. Colonel 
Hughes was nominated for Governor. The 
platform adopted was as follows: ' 


The ublicans of V in State Convention 
assembled, do now announce their princi- 
Feat and reiterate thelr platform of 1678, ‘They 
indorse and approve the Adiuinistration of President 
pe mes in the past, and pledge it their support for the 


ture. 

1, That we are in favor of the ad-valorem system 
of taxation, as aspaed by the State Convention, as 
the only just and equi system, and pledge our- 
selves to its support and enforcement, 

Resolved, That the tide-water gegen of the 
State have paid without complaint the taxes neces- 

for the support of the State debt contracted for 
public improvement, from which they derive no local 
advantage, and are entitled to demand a repeal of 
any law levying a tax u every interest or prop- 
erty not in this Commonwealth. - 

Teesol That the Republican party of i 
through its representatives in the State and 
Government, recommend the total abolition of the 
tax on tobacco as soon as it can be done without 
a ment to the emer» Gontiain. pice 

. The greatest or the test num’ 
one of the principles of Republicans, we are in pend 
of such a system of public improvement as shall 
best secure that result. The necessities of not 
ea. but of the whole country i 

es for pti }_Wwe are, therefore, 
in favor of the early completion of the James River 
& Kanawha Canal, and call upon the Congress of 
the United States to take this matter into considera- 
tion at the next session, and make an 
forthe same. Belie’ it to be a nati necessity, 
it should be a national highway. We pledge 
Republicans of Virginia to use every endeavor to 
secure its early completion, We also favor such a 
liberal system of railroad improvement as shall tend 
to develop all sections of our and we call upon 
the voters of this Commonwealth to unite with us in 
soomring Paws saa ny of Virginia, ; 

. The ublican ° in common 
with the national Republican , is opposed to all 
forms of repudiation, and favor such a financial poll 
as shall tend to the paymentof the public debt- 
the State without being opgueanesyen her 
We regard the expenses of our State government as 
disproportioned to the available resources of the ) «a 
ple, and demand that they shall be made more fully 
to conform thereto. We rove all extra com- 
pensation, and favor economy in Government, State 
bya eres that we a the act yee a the 

nding as im’ ust, and o) ve, 
and enacted solely in ee tueatest’ of bondholders, 
regardless of the condition of the State resources; 
and that we are in favor of and demand the submis- 


i 
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sion of the question of the financial obligation of 
West Virginia to Virginia to the Supreme Court of 
the United States for decision. 

4, We are in favor of the development of the ma- 
terial resources of the State, which, under the rule of 
the Conservative party and its predecessors, have 

dormant. The mines of iron, and other 
, the vast water-power, and the many other 
material resources of the State, which exist in rich 
profusion on ev id, need but enterprise and 
capital to develop them, and thus make Virginia one 
of the greatest manufacturing States in the Union. 
To this end, we ure in favor of such liberal legisla- 
tion as shall tend to encourage the investment of 
in ey and manufacturing o wane a 

ws for incorporation, together with suc 
Siiceal sakes the part of our people as shall in- 
vite men of enterprise to come and dwell among us. 

5. We are in fayor of reform in the administration 
of justice in this State, and an enforcement of the 
pes constitution in this respect, which will secure 


officers of the Government, as far as possible, by the 
direct vote of the people. 

6. We approve and indorse the noble and humane 
poe, inaugurated by General Grant’s Adminis- 

“ranger ne all international disputes shall be 
made the subject of arbitration, thereby preventing 
the dread havoe of war. 

7. That the Federal courts shall be accessible in 
all the States, to all citizens on appeal for redress of 

Copel showing rahe ie th lhe 2 
ona + equi mands it. 

8. We demand Drang State laws in order to 
secure fair election, by the abolition of su- 
pervisors, to enable every voter to exercise the right 
of suffrage according to the dictates of his own con- 


The Democrats, under the title of the Con- 


seereare part held their State Convention in 
Richm e 6th of August. It was one 


e 
on th 
of the largest and most enthusiastic meetings 
held in the State since the war. 
The following platform and resolutions were 
adopted : 


1. We, the tatives of the Conservative 
people of Virginia, in convention assembled, do de- 
clare that a contrast of the condition of Virginia 
under Conservative government with the condition 
of those Southern States which have been under 
radical rule, illustrates the wisdom of the people of 
Virginia in the adoption of this plan of policy, and 
demonstrates the necessity of continuing the powers 
of the State government in the control of the Con- 
servative people of this Commonwealth. 

2. That the chief of the Conservative 

of Virginia is to secure to every citizen of the Com- 
monwealth, whether native or adopted, of the white 
or of the colored race, exact and impartial justice, and 
to promote, by wise and beneficent legislation, the 
Ly id of our whole people. La, 

3. the ative ang 2 of Virginia, dis- 
claiming all purpose of captious hostility to General 
Grant, will judge him impartially by his official ac- 
tion, and will cordially codperate in every measure 
of his pos (peter which may ” benetoest mie 

ea to promote the welfare of the 
, and to cultivate sentiments of good-will be- 
ween. the different sections of the Union, 

4. We recognize as a fundamental political truth, 
that upon the intel ce and virtue of its ed 3 
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debted to the wisdom and zeal of the Conservative 
State government. Liberal provision ought to be 
continued for the support and extension of the free 
schools for the white and colored races respectively. 
5, That the interests of a large section of this Union, 
no less than those of Virginia, demand the speedy en- 
tand completion of the James River and Ka- 
nawha water-line that should connect the waters of the 
Ohio with those of the Chesapeake, affording to the 
teeming population of the West cheap transportation 
of their products to the points of shipment and wants 
of trade in the East. The completion by the gov- 
ernment of this great design of Goong ashington 
would be an additional bond of union between the 
communities whose products and commodities would 
pass over the line of this great national work. 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the Conservative 
party of Virginia the internal revenue tax on tobacco 
and ardent spirits is onerous and oppressive, and 
ought to be = 3 
‘ , That, in the opinion of this convention, 
it is as much the duty of every Conservative to vote 

all independent candidates, professing to be 

‘onservatives while running against the regular 

nominees of the party, as it is their duty to vote 
against the regular radical nominees. 

, That the Conservative party disclaims 
any intention to impose burdensome restraints on 
any section, and ledges itself to correct any errone- 
ous or mistaken legislation disturbing the harmony 
and welfare of the tide-water section of the State, 
believing that all acts imposing a tax on any interest 
not general in the Commonwealth should be modi- 
fied and adjusted on principles of equity, and justice 
to all sections, reducing the tax imposed within rea- 
sonable and proper bounds, 

Resolutions were also adopted changing the 
plan of the city and county party organization, 
and providing for only three members of the 
State Executive Committee. 

The nominee of the convention for the of- 
fice of Governor was James L. Kemper. He 
was born in Madison County, Va., in 1824, 
served in the Mexican War as a and was 
for ten years a member of the Virginia Legis- 
lature, being Speaker of the House of Dele- 
gates for two years, In the civil war he en- 
tered the Confederate service as colonel and 
attained the rank of major-general. After 
the close of the war he resumed the practice 
of the law in Madison County, 

The election resulted in the success of the 
Conservative party. In a total vote of 214,- 
237, Mr. Kemper received 120,788, and Mr. 
Hughes 93,489; majority for the former, 27,239, 
Robert E. Withers, Conservative, was chosen 
Lieutenant - Governor, over ©, P. Ramsdell, 
Republican ; and Raleigh T. Daniel, Conserva- 
tive, Attorney-General, over David Fultz, Re- 
publican. The rest of the State officers were 
to be rapport by the Legislature which as- 


sembled in January, 1874. The political com- 
plexion of this body was as follows: 
LEGISLATURE. Senate, | House. |Joint Ballot. 
ats dashes neha 33 99 132 
Semiotics aceon 9 | 8 8 
Conservative majority...| 24 | 66 90 


must restthe prosperity, honor, and perm: 0 
the State; we point with prideto the successful estab- 
lishment and of the free-school system of 
Virginia, inaugurated and conducted under cireum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty, for which we are in- 


The completion of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railroad, and its opening for traffic between 
Richmond and Huntington, the western ter- 
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minus on the Ohio River, were celebrated in 
Richmond in Febraary with great enthusiasm, 
and caused much rejoicing throughout the 
State. This important enterprise must have a 
marked influence upon the futere commerci 

prosperity of Richmond, as well as of the en- 
tire Btate, as it opens another leading-through 
channel for freight and passengers between 
the West and the Eastern seaboard, giving to 
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Richmond advantages similar to those derived 
by New York from the New York & 
Homan River, and Erie Railroads; by 
delphia from the Pennsylvania 

by Beltimore from the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, The relative all-rail distances from the 
principal Western and Southwestern cities and 
the seaboard by these several routes are shown 


MILES TO TIDE-WATER AT— 


‘From Chi- 
cago. 


il 


861 


New York via New York Central............-.- 
New York via Erie Railway.......+-.+0.s0+ 0+ 
Baltimore via Baltimore & Ohio...........c++4- 591 
Philadelphia via Pennsylvania Railroad........| 668 
Richmond via Chesapeake & Obio.............. 562 


in the following statement :. 
ia 
i it 
1,854 7) 
1.854 985 
1,076 705 
786 
oT 


1,052 
902 


Co- 
Begaa mac 
aegee| 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad is a con- 
solidation of the Virginia Central and the Cov- 
ington & Ohio Railroads. The consolidation 
dates from August 31,1868, and the first report 
for the company is for the year ending October 
1, 1868, e consolidation also includes the 
Blue Ridge Tunnel and Railroad constructed 
by the State of Virginia and purchased by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company. 

The line of the road from Richmond to Hun- 
tington, West Va., is 421 miles. At the latter 
point it connects with daily lines of steam- 
packets on the Ohio River to Cincinnati and 
other leading points; at Gordonsville it con- 
nects with the railroad lines for Washington, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia; and at Richmond 
with lines leading south to Charleston, Savan- 
nah, Wilmington, Norfolk, and with lines of 
domestic and foreign steamships. A branch 
will extend from Richmond to tide-water, for 
which purpose a large tunnel under Church 
Hill, in the city of Richmond, has been con- 
structed, At the seaboard terminus extensive 
wharves, and other commercial facilities, were 
in process of construction. 

The completion of this important enterprise 
will have an almost incalculable influence 


—e 


assurance of a | and profitable local 
site (he khwwagh (aeleeas sible 

as soon as the ne exten- 
comspllebedl Se He ptosatane 


. and r 
oonek in oO 

ngton to Mount Sterling, and with the 

Cincinnati. & road, forms a 
the latter place, 
127 miles.. hty-eight miles between Mount § 
ling and the Big Sandy remains to be built, and w. 
ese roads, with the Chasapeake 

as 


and will form a continuous line Richmond to 
Louisville, there to connect with the system of West- 
ern roads. 

The earnings and expenses of the road for the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1873, were as follows: ~ 


EARNINGS. 


upon the development of the great Kanawha }ssek and 


coal-fields, which are said to embrace upward 
of 8,000 square miles. There are also exten- 
sive and valuable deposits of iron-ore in the 
region traversed by the road. 

n his report to the stockholders of the 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Company, in No- 
par 1878, the President, 0, P. Huntington, 
said: 


You now have a road of 421 miles which will com- 
pare frondy as regards its grades and cu 
and the darable character of its construction, with 
any other in this couutry. The inv ions made 
daring the past year in relation to the quality and 
extent of coal, iron-ores, timber, ete., existing on 
line of your road have been so satisfactory as to lead 
to the formation of numerous well-organized com- 

anies, with ample capital, who will engage in the 
business of sending forward large quantities of these 
products tothe market of the East and West, and 
who will also establish furnaces, rolling-mills, saw- 
mills, and kindred industries, on the line of the road, 


Another important brought to 
completion during the year was the Richmond 
& Atlanta air-line railroad, the opening of 
which affords to Virginia direct communica- 
tion with the chief cities of the South. 

The State debt at the close of the year, ex- 
clusive of interest, was $30,478,741. This does 
not include the one-third, $15,289,870. assigned 


the to West Virginia for payment. Of the former, 


$8,000,000 is held by citizens of Virginia, 
$13,000,000 is held in other States, and $9,- 
500,000 in Europe. If the provisions. of the 
act of March 18, 1878, for payment of two- 
thirds of the interest be continued, the amount 
required to pay interest January ist and July 
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1, 1874, will be $1,207,027. There is, more- 
over, a balance due and unpaid in money on 
interest, payable since 1871, of $880,059, in- 
cluding interest to colleges, to literary fund, 
ete.; the whole amount, therefore, necessary 
to meet the interest obligations of the State 
during 1874 will be $2,242,083. In 1873, 
$931,203 was actually paid in money as inter- 
est upon the public debt, and $301,104 of 
coupons were taken in part taxes. 

e public debt of Virginia presents a seri- 
ous question to its inhabitants. In the early 
part of the year Governor Walker publicly 
took the ground that the United States should 
assume not only the public debt of this Com- 
raonwealth, but also of all the other States in 
the Union. 

The various taxes assessed for 1873 in the 
counties, cities, and towns of the Common- 
* wealth, were as follows: 


Ricumoyp.—In many respects 1873 was an 
eventful year for the capital of Virginia. The 


year witnessed the completion of the Chesa- 


‘¢ & Ohio Railroad to the Ohio River; the 
of the James River Free Bridge, which 
makes and Manchester practicall 


one city; the opening of direct rail communi- 
cation with Atlan Ga, by way of the Rich- 
mond & Atlanta Air-Line, the completion of 
the Church Hill Tunnel, t improvements 
made to the river and the tin and to the 
streets of the city, and all the highways of 
trade and travel centring here. A very con- 
siderable number of private residences and 
business buildings were erected, and the work- 
shops and manufactories of the city were in 
most prosperous and profitable condition until 
the fs monetary panic unsettled the affairs 
of the whole country, and compelled them to 
curtail their ons. 

The value of merchandise imported direct] 
during the year, was $118,872, besides whic 
commodities valued at $28,389 were received 
in bond from other districts. The followi 
statement indicates in detail the commerce o 
the city for the year ending December 81, 
1873, as compared with the preceding year: 


VESSELS ENTERED FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


1872. 1878. 
No, Tons. Men. | No, Tons. { Men. 
American... 1 204 6| 14 | 2,282 4 
Foreign...... 86 | 11,917 | 3% | 21 5,912 192 


VROOM, PETER D. 769 
CLEARED FOR FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
1872. 1878. 
No. Tons. Men. | No. Tons. Men. 
American... 21 | 6,719 | 197] 29 9. 
Foreign...... 33_| 9420 | 316| 3 | 11'590| dao 
COASTWISE TRADE. 
ENTERED, Tonnage. | Crews. 
889 side-wheel steamers... 895,670 10,413 
790 
556 
126 
64 
3 
14,592 
CLEARED. Tonnage, Crews. 
280 side-wheel steamers............ 389,907 10,089 
le’ . .! 8,762 
108 
14 
5 
13,928 
ising $1,156,192 44 
Usaatceies +. 1,857,979 02 
Manufactured tobacco, 00 
Resin ......... 4,813 11 
Lard... 675 00 
Oil-cloth. 00 
Staves... 8,100 00 
Furniture .. 850 07 
Machinery.......... 200,00 
Quercitron-bark.... a 1,464 65 
ON reads pesonepvide sepa sts cx $3,026,492 22 


VROOM, Peter D., LL. D., a political lead- 
er, Governor, and Congressman, of New Jer- 
sey, and minister to Prussia under President 
Pierce, born in Hillsborough, Somerset Coun- 
ty, N. J., in 1791; died in Trenton, N. J., 
Rovenber 18, 1878. He graduated from Co- 
lumbia College, N. Y., in 1808, at the early 
age of seventeen, studied law and was admitted 
to the bar in 1818. Mr. Vroom was a warm 
supporter of President Jackson, and in 1829, 
his party having carried the State, he was 
elected Governor of New Jersey by the Legis- 
lature in joint ballot, which was then the 
mode there of choosing that officer. He was 
reélected in 1880 and 1831, also in 1884 and 
1835. He was a member of the State Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1844, and represented 
a New Jersey district in Congress from 1839 
to 1841. In 1852 Mr.’Vroom was one of the 
two electors at large on the Pierce presiden- 
tial ticket, and in 1858 was appointed by 
President Pierce minister to Prussia, where 
he held that position until 1857, when he re- 
signed. He was a delegate to the Peace Con- 
gress of 1861, and afterward took little or no 
part in politics. 
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WALDENSIANS, (THE). 
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WALDENSIANS (Tae). An account of the 
present position and statistics of the Walden- 
sian Church has been published at Florence, 
Italy, in the Annuaire de Péglise Evangelique 
Vaudoise. Sixteen of the ancient churches re- 
main—five in the valley of San Martino, four 
in the valley of Perosa, six in the valley of 
Lucerne, and one at Turin. There is also a 
Waldensian colony at Rosario, in South Amer- 
ica. There are, in connection with the Ohurch, 
the two hospitals of La Tour and Pomaret, the 
orphanage, a large number of primary ror, 
a superior school for young men, 4 nor 
school, a grammar-school at Pomaret, a col- 
lege, and a theological school at Florence, The 
number of theological students in the last year 
had beennineteen. The journals of this Church 
are, the Revista Cristiana, which is conducted 
by the professors of the theological school, the 
Boo de la Verita, the Heo des Valles, and the 
Amico dei Fanciulli. Thousands of Bibles, 
tracts, and other religious works, have been 
issued from the Claudian Press, at Florence, 
and distributed throughout Italy. 

The Waldensian work has heretofore been 
divided into two branches, that of the old 
churches, and that of the new missions, which 
have been opened in Italy in later years. A 
revision of the constitution of the Church was 
made in 1855, when an article was introduced 
to the effect that “the Waldensian Church, in 
sending her evangelists forth into Italy, has no 
other object than simply to preach Christ and 
win souls to Him, and that she leaves the con- 

gations thus formed to choose their own 
‘orm of government.” Ata conference held 
in Florence for five days, beginning April 
15th, at which sixty-six representatives of Ital- 
ian churches were present, the confession of 
faith and form of government of the Walden- 
sian Church were unanimonsly adopted, and 
it was voted that “the churches represented 
in this conference desire to be considered as 
one with the Evangelical Waldensian Church,” 
It was also decided that the churches should 
be grouped into presbyteries. Three presby- 
teries will probably be formed; one for the 
north, another for the centre, and a third for 
the south of Italy. The Waldensian Synod, 
which met on the 2d of September, 1878, looked 
with great favor upon the wish expressed by 
the Florencé Assembly, and “opened the way 
widely for the coming union of the ancient 
and modern churches into one body.”. At the 
time of the meeting of the synod, there were 
in the Lglise Vaudoise seven superannuated 
ministers, of whom one lived at the colony of 
Rosario, in South America; fifteen ministers 
in active work, one of whom was laboring at 
Rosario; twenty-one missionaries, of whom 
five were in the islands of Elba and Sicily; 


three professors of eg (I Florenee, and 
four college professors at La Tour and Poma- 
ret, making in all fifty ordained ministers. 
The number of members in the valley church- 
es varied from 264 to 1,894 for each church; 
the number of communicants varied from 150 
to 800 for each celebration. Each church had 
one, two, three, or five Sunday-schools. There 
were, in all the parishes, day-schools for ten 
months in the year, and the various schools 
had been attended in winter by one-fifth of 
the entire population. There were also two 
les de Methode, one at La Tour and the 
other at a ee the ward teach-— 
ers opportunities for er 
Peace eee 
t the college in the v: 
rofessors for the Italian, latin. 
ench languages and literature, 
ics, and natural. sci- 
ences. Eighty t students had attended 
in the last year. mnected with the church 
at Turin were a hospital, which had, in the 
eourse of the year, cared for 87 sick le, 
and a diaconate, which had distributed 1,184 
francs. The annual collection for frais d’été 
had given 7,828 franes, and that for schools, 
2,250 francs. This church had carried on, in- 
dependently of its consistory, other works of 
benevolence, in which were expended, in 1871 
and 1872, about 17,000 francs. At least three- 
fourths of this sam was collected from among 
the members of the Church. The 
contributions of this Church for church pur- 
es during the past year had been, 20,000 
cs. There had been pi in the ex- 
tensive missions. The day-schools connected 
with the missions were 58 in number, and had 
been attended by 1,700 children, and there 
were 88 Sunday-schools, with 1,142 scholars. 
The number of churches was 88; of communi- 
cants, 1,864; of hearers, 3,158. pepe mel 
sions had snbscribed 26,000 franes for ous 
purposes, The missions were established at 
86 centres, with 6 new posts, and were served 
by 21 ministers, 9 Scripture-readers, 6 other 
workers, and 51 -masters and school- 
om in on cee “ acee bela ee 
8, an inter-m committee was 
process of formation, to which it was Mitend- 
ed to refer the settlement of disputed or irri- 
tating matters, arising between any two of the 
different Protestant bodies. Two delegates 
appointed by the Waldensians, two by the 
Wesleyans, two by the Ohiese Libere, and one 
by the Methodist Episcopal mission, suitably 
empowered, had met at Florence to arrange 
for such a committee, and prepare the rules 
by which its operations should be governed. 
According to the of the Committee 
of Evangelization, the income of the Church 


there were 
Greek, and 
for philosophy, m 
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for the year ending Au 12, 1872, was 
£7,582, 10s. 10d. ane Ie ; 

The Waldensians have two chapels in Rome, 
and three day-schools, with 120 names of pu- 
pils on their rolls, and 90 pupils in regular 
attendance. 

WEST VIRGINIA. The Legislature of this 
State met at Charleston on November 19, 
1872, the chief object of the session being so 
to modify the laws that they may conform to 
the new constitution, After a session of four 
months, the unfinished business was so large 
that a joint committee of conference was ap- 
pointed by both Houses with instructions to 
report whether it was necessary to take a 
recess before the first adjournment, and what 
legislation should in that case be first con- 
sidered and perfected. 

The committee reported at the end of March 
that, in their judgment, a speedy recess was 
indispensable, ‘ unless the two Houses were to 
continue in session until about the first day of 
June;” “believing that, after the first weeks 
in April, it would be impossible to keep a quo- 
rum in each House, as so many of the mem- 
bers were farmers, or engaged in pursuits re- 
quiring attention at that season of the year,” 
etc. 


The report was laid on the table in the Sen- 
ate. In the House of Representatives, in ac- 
cordance with it, a resolution was introduced 
providing ‘that the Legislature should adjourn 
on the 7th of April until the 20th of October 
ensuing, and no diem should accrue during 
the recess, nor should mileage be allowed for 
attendance at the adjourned session.” It met 
With some opposition from some members who 
moved to strike off the prohibition of mile- 
age, and to turn the recess proposed into an 
adjournment sine die. These motions were 
rejected, and the resolution, as originally of- 
fered, was passed. On its being sent up to the 


e, it was there adopted. 

The slature accordingly reassembled in 
October, 1873, when they continued in session 
for two months, and adjourned sine die on the 
22d of r. 

Most of the laws enacted during these ses- 
sions relate to subjects of a public and general 


character. Acts of special legislation were 
comparatively few. 
A very large proportion of the acts passed 


relate to the Judicial Department of the gov- 
ernment, from the Supreme Court down to 
the lowest court, defining their jurisdiction 
and powers respectively. 

Before taking its recess in April, 1873, the 
ture passed a general appropriation bill, 
the amounts to be paid for the current 

expenditures of the three State departments 
during the two fiscal years ending September 
80, 1873, and 1874, in detail; as also for the 
current expenses of the State University, char- 
itable institutions, and the penitentiary; and 
for repairs or construction of their respective 
buildings. 
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The following are the.amounts appropriated 
for the last-named institutions: 


To pay the university at Morgantown......... $14,160 00 
ig! 


for 1873, $9,000. ; for 1874, $12,000............ 21,000 00 
The West Virginian Hospital for the Insane... 91,208 00 
phe further construction of hospital build- 
Bansewcrsesevictcnshesedvaseo} ots ccavoncede 80,000 00 
a fk of lunatics confined in the jails....... 20,000 00 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the 
MMU seep otsencenessagh terete cision en ce ae 50,000 00 
The peniten at Watson... .. coc. cece cease 36,000 00 
The Normal Schools at Fairmont, West Lib- 
erty, Glenville, Shepherdstown, and Mar- 
8) CONOR, Ress cvcee ee ieicsttveds desheere 11,500 00 


During the adjourned session held near the 
end of 1878, a supplementary appropriation 
bill was introduced, providing, among other 
things, for the payment of normal - school 
teachers in 1874, After a warm contest, the 
bill was defeated, it is said, on account of that 
aps Numerous members of the legislative 

ody, especially in the House of Representa- 
tives, were decidedly opposed to appropria- 
tions for the said schools, and required the 
items relating to them to be struck off from 
the bill, contending that the money appropri- 
ated for the instruction and training of stu- 
donts, with a view to qualify them as teachers 
in the public schools of West Virginia, instead 
of being used for that purpose, had been ap- 
plied to the maintaining of high-schools in 
different localities at the expense of the State. 

The disagreement existing between the Goy- 
ernor and the Legislature in reference to the 
appointing power, which the Governor seems 
to consider as vested in him by the constitu- 
tion with regard to officers of almost all sorts 
in the State, was intensified in 1873, and 
threatened to become the cause of public dis- 
turbances of a very serious character, In 
obedience to the provision of an act passed by 
the Legislature on April 1, 1873, the Board of 
Public Works appointed as the Superintendent 
of the State Penitentiary William L. Bridges, 
thus superseding Thomas P. Shallcross, the 
incumbent of that .office formerly appointed 
by the Governor. Having been duly qualified, 
the new Superintendent, in company with the 
Board of Directors, presented: himself at the 

enitentiary on the 1st of May, the day fixed by 
aw, and formally demanded possession of the 
place. He and the directors were met at the gate 
by Mr. Shallcross, who refused to admit them ; 
and, on being asked the reason of his refusal, 
he produced a written document signed by the 
Governor, ‘directing him to act as Superin- 
tendent until further orders.” He added that 
“he had received verbal orders to exclude all 
ersons.”” Upon the Board of Directors’ offer- 
ing to make their entrance notwithstanding 
his refusal, Mr. Shallcross warned them by 
declaring that, if they attempted to enter for- 
cibly, he was prepared and resolved to use 
force on his part tu prevent it, and keep them 
out. At this they retired, 

A suit was soon after instituted before the 
Supreme Court of the State on complaint of 
Mr. Bridges against Mr. Shallcross, to compel 
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the latter to surrender the penitentiary to the 
complainant, ete. The design of this action 
was not so much to decide the contest be- 
tween the said parties in litigation as to de- 
termine whether the acts of the Legislature, 
out of which that contest arose, were constitu- 
tional and valid, or unconstitutional and void. 
The matter came before the court in the Jul 
term of 1873, when it was argued at jength 
during many days, and decided by the court. 
The following were the real questions at issue, 
and the judgments rendered on them —. 
tively, as stated by Ohief-Justice A. F. 
mond; 

The only questions presented for the considera- 
tion and determination of the court by the demurrer 
of the complainant to the return of the defendant 
made to the mandamus nisi awarded in this cause, 
are as follows, viz. : 

1. Is the act passed by the Legislature on the 14th 
ef of January, 1878, entitled ** An act amending 
an Serge om, reaped lof chapter 56 of the code 
of West Vi concerning the Board of Public 
Works, which provides that the Governor, Auditor, 
Treasurer, Superintendent of Free Schools, and At- 
torney-General, shall be and continue a gs So eid 
under the style of the “Board of Public Works,” 
repugnant to the constitution of this State, and there- 
fore null and void? 

2. Pe a EP passed on the Ist 
day of April, 1873, entitled “ An act to amend and 
reénact sections 2, 6, 7, 14, and 19, of chapter 163 of 


the code of West Virginia,” providing umong other 
t' that there shall be a Board of Directors of the 
Penitentiary, consisting of five persons appointed by 


the Board of Public Works on the 4th day of March 


or as s00n a8 “pie jing thereafter, and also provid- jn 


ing among other things that the said Board of Pub- 
lic Works shall on the 15th day of April, in the year 
1878, and avery yO years thereafter, apovins a pa eid 
intendent of the Penitentiary at Moundsville, whose 
term of service shall begin on the first day of May 
next after his appointment, and in so far as its pro- 
visions are involved in this case, repugnant to the 
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mandamus néei iseued and returned in this cause is 
insufficient in law ; and Hak soon demurrer 


by the complaint Bridges to the said return, the Jaw 
ion thvor ef the compstiens, sid thet the bald dee 


cumstances which gave occasion to 
referred to by the Governor in his 
the dated October 20, 1 


this 

The determination of this case, and the cir- 
are 

to 


bill in relation e Hospital for the 
I was in the firm conviction that the power to 


I, therefore, instructed Mr. 

cross, who was then the Superintendent 
of the Penitentiary, to retain his office until 
he received further orders from me. There- 
upon legal p were institu’ and 
judgment was rendered ousting Mr. cross 
from office, and inducting Mr. Bridges, Al- 
though my convictions on the important ques- 
tion involved remained unchan with the 
view of avoiding a conflict of authority, which 
some of our sister States has produced 
discord, strife, and confusion, I instructed Mr. 
Shallcross to obey the jndgment of the court, 
without sopping to inquire too nicely as to 
the rights of the Executive Department as an 
independent coérdinate branch of the govern- 


constitution of this State, and therefor null and void? ment. 


Under the authorities, principles, facts, and views, 
above stated, we are of opinion that the act of the 
Legislatyre of this State pened on the 14th day of 
January, 1873, entitled “ act amen and re- 
enacting section 1 of chapter 56 of the code of West 
Virginia concerning the Board of Public Works,” 
and enacting that said section be amended, and re- 
e 80 as to read as follows: ‘1, The Governor, 
Auditor, Treasurer, Superintendent of Free Schools, 
and Attorney-General, shall be and continue a cor- 

ration under the style of the ‘Board of Public 

orks,’ is not PES to the constitution of this 
State, is valid and binding. And we are also 
further of the opinion that so much of the act passed 
by the slature of this State on the first day of 
April, 1873, entitled “ An act to amend and reénact 
sections 2, 6, 7, 14, and 19, of chapter 163, of the 
code of West Vir, nia, as is direct! invo 
and applies to this case, and es Wy the parts 
the: by which it is enacted that the Board of 
Public Works shall on the 16th day of April, in the 
year 1878, and every two years thereafter, appoint a 
Superintendent of the penitentiary at Moundsville, 
whose term of service shall begin on the first day of 
May next after his appointment, and who should 
have the power and perform the duties of said office 
prescribed by law, is not repugnant to the constitu- 
tion of this State, but is, on axe, valid and binding. 
Both of which sald acta of the Legislature are men- 
tioned and referred to by the defendant in his return 
to the mandamus nisi issued and returned in this 
cause, 


“aint seamen by See ste ee ' ti for the 
ear endi tem pears 
from ihe following ba anne 2 ive 

Balance in the Treasury, October 1, 1872..... $283,452 02 


Received from all sources during 65 
Total subject to draft............se205 +» $963,141 67 
Amount expended during the year for all 
Purpoae.feescss.e Sa parecer ee 
Leaying a total balance in the Treasury, Oc- 
tober 1, 1878. SVT MAYS IF y's seseceesss $243,596 52 


This balance is made up of the following | 
distinct funds: 5 


Total balance, October 1, 1873, as above.. $243,596 52 
The school system introduced in West Vir- 


ia seems to meet with general approbation. 
the school districts in the State, except 
two, voted for the school taxes. In one of 
those two districts the vote is said to have 
been given under some pre aceon | in 
the other, no election was held. 
The State University ap; to have been 
very successful in all its ents. The 
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average number of students in attendance 
during the year was 150. 

The normal schools also are in successful 
operation. In the school at Shepherdstown, 
which was organized during 1873, the highest 
number of. pupils in Aiténahos for the first 
portion of the year was 42, the average 38; 
for the latter part of the year, the highest 
number in attendance was 100, and the aver- 
_ age 66; with a prospect of increase. 

At Marshall College, the whole number of 
pupils in attendance was 161; the average 
number 75. , 

A law was enacted at this session, “to pro- 
vide for free education in Bethany College.” 
It makes a standing appropriation of three 
thousand dollars per annum, to be paid in 
half-yearly installments to the said college, on 
condition that it shall educate one student 
from each of the fifty-four counties in the 
State, free of all charges, and with all the 
privileges accorded to lar students. Each 
county in the State shall be entitled to send 
one student; and when any of them fail to do 
80, the regents of the college are empowered 
to make intments to fill such vacancies. 

Tn the Hospital for the Insane the average 
number of patients during the year is set down 
at 280; the cost of maintenance and medical 
attendance for each patient being $137. The 
total expenditures made on account of the 

ital during the year amounted to $S0,- 

080.05; of which $38,377.97, were for current 

. nses; $38,812.88, for construction of 
it 

The inmates at the Institution for the Deaf, 
Dumb, and the Blind, numbered 60 in the 
average during the year; the cost of mainte- 
nance and instruction for each pupil having 
amounted to about $260. The aggregate ex- 
penditures of the institution during the fiscal 
ow September 80, 1878, were $20,- 


The material interests of West Virginia ap- 
joa to be in a flourishing condition. e 
steadily advanced during the year in 
wealth; the progress made in the different 
branches of business, though not rapid, seems 
to be healthy; the towns incre in popu- 
lation and @; new farms were opened up, 
and old ones better cultivated; new manu- 
facturing establishments were started, and old 
ones extended their operations; and all made 
satisfactory returns for the investments of cap- 
ital; the forest and mine contributed their full 
share to the general wealth, and the laborer 
ved better compensation for his services 
than in the times past. 

WISCONSIN. The Legislature of 1873 was 
in session from January 8th to March 20th, 72 
days. During this time 136 general, and 145 
private and local laws were passed. Among 
the most important acts passed were those 
providing for. a geological survey of the State, 
to be begun in Ashland County, and completed 
within four years, by a chief geologist and four 
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assistants, to be appointed by the Governor, 
$13,000 being appropriated annually ; giving 
the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad Company 
the land grant, conditioned on building roads 
from Prescott to Superior and Bayfield, from 
Red Wing to Chippewa Falls, from Monroe to 
Shullsburg; to change the management of the 
State-prison from a commissioner elected by 
the people once in two years, to a warden ap- 
pointed by the Governor with consent of the 
Senate, and a board of directors; to substitute 
the Secretary of State, State Treasurer, and 
Attorney-General for the State, as a State 
Board of Assessors; applying the temper- 
ance law of last winter to all cities and in- 
corporated villages, regardless of any special 
provisions of their charter; increasing the 
salaries of Supreme Court judges to $5,000, 
and of circuit judges to $8,000; and provid- 
ing for a State tax for 1878 of $321,110. 

Joint resolutions were passed ratifying the 
constitutional amendment restricting munici- 
pal debts to five per cent. of the valuation; for 
the appointment of an agent to prosecute the 
claims of the State against the Benenel: Gov- 
ernment for five per cent. on United States 
lands; in favor of cheaper postage and no 
franking; and urging the improvement of St. 
Croix Lake and River. 

The subject which attracted the largest share 
of the attention of the Legislature, and caused 
the most public discussion throughout the 
State, had reference to the St. Croix land 
grant. These lands were granted to Wiscon- 
sin by Congress in 1856 and in 1864, to aid in 
the construction of a railroad from Lake St. 
Croix to the head of Lake Superior. The 
State having assumed this trust, the question 
of disposing of the grant came up before the 
Legislature. The grant was eagerly sought by 
two parties, the North Wisconsin Railroad 
Company and the Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road Oompany, which led to a spirited and 
protracted contest in the Legislature. This 
resulted in the passage of a bill conferring the 
grant upon the Milwaukie & St. Paul Railroad 
Company. 

x the exciting contest for the posses- 
sion of this aid, no little surprise was created 
by the announcement of the rejection of the 

ant by the Milwaukie & St. Paul Railroad 
Conipaiy: In the official communication, dated 
May 14, 1878, sent by the president of this 
corporation to the Governor, the reasons as- 
signed for not accepting this grant were, that 
the act of Congress passed in 1856, granting 
lands for the construction of a railroad from 
the St. Croix River or Lake to Lake Superior, 
provided that ‘‘ if said roads are not completed 
within ten years, no further sales shall be 
made, and the land unsold shall revert to the 
United States.” By the act of 18638 the time 
fixed for the completion of the roads was ex- 
tended five years. As these were the only 
acts of Congress on the subject, it was an- 
nounced by the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
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Company that the railroad not having been 
completed within the specified time, the lands 
had reverted to the United States. 

In his communication to the Governor, the 
president of the company adds: 


It is true that the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the State of Minnesota, in June last, in 
the cases of Harriman vs. Schulenberg, and the same 
vs. Schow, held that the legal title to the lands (em- 
braced in the land grant) was in the State of Wis- 
consin, until otherwise determined, either by a de- 
cree of the court, or by an act of Congress. 

These judgments have been appears from, and 
the appeals are now pending in the Supreme Court 
of the United States at Washington. 

Ifthe judgment of the Circuit Court should be af- 
firmed, the title of the State would undoubtedly be 
perfect, but otherwise an act of Congress would be 
necessary, which might be difficult to obtain, with 
the feeling now prevailing against the making of 
further land grants by Congress. It is well known 
that two unsuccessful attempts have already been 
made to extend the time for the completing of this 
road, and it is fair to presume that any further efforts 
would mect with the same ill success, 

Until a favorable judgment is rendered by the 
Supreme Court, or an act be passed by Congress 
further extending the time for the completion of the 

so great a doubt will rest upon the title, that 
the directors deem it impossible to obtain the neces- 
sary means to complete the road. 


The political campaign was opened formally 
by the Union Republicans, who held a large 
and enthusiastic convention in Madison, Au- 

27th, and nominated the following ticket: 
or Governor, 0. O. Washburn, of La Crosse; 
Lientenant-Governor, Robert H. Baker, of Ra- 
cine; Secretary of State, Ephraim W. Young, 
of Sauk; State Treasurer, Ole 0. Johnson, of 
Rock; Attorney-General, Leander F. Frisby, 
of Washington; Superintendent of Schools, 
Robert Graham, of Winnebago ; Commissioner 
of Immigration, George P. Lindman, of Mil- 
waukee, The platform adopted was as follows: 


In view of the fact that the Republican party has 
so met the vital issues of the past twelve years as to 
secure the support of a vast preponderance of the 
patriotism and intelligence of the nation, it has fairly 
won for itself the title of being the true reform part 
of the country ; and recognizing the importance of all 
the questions recently raised, and now for the first 
time attracting oterel public attention, relating to 
labor and capital, trade and commerce, production 
and supply, transportation and exchanges, corporate 
franchises and monopolies, and to all other subjects 
embraced in our political my, we pledge our- 
selves as such, to adopt and carry into execution and 
effect all judicious measures of progress and relief 
relating to these and all other kindred subjects ; and 
as a party, we can give assurance, from our political 
ascendency both in the national and State Govern- 
ments, ofa more speedy and effectual remedy of ex- 
isting evils than would be possible through any ex- 
isting opposing party, or =f party yet to be formed. 

Reoleed, That the Repub’ ican party is responsible 
only for such measures as it indorses and approves, 
and for an honest and faithful administration of the 
Government; and cannot be expected to vouch for 
the individual honesty, in all cases, of those they 

romote to offlee; yet, when such are found unfaith- 
al or corrapt, they should be exposed. dismissed 
from the public service, and punished. We denounce 
ail official frauds, and corrupt legislation, whether 
in land grants and subsidies to railroads, in Credit 
Mobiliers, or in the management of the revenuea, 
Reoloel, That we disapprove and condemn the 
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recent measure by which Congress allowed additional 


compensation to itself, for past and demand 
thatthe provisions of that wet t apioh congressional 
salaries were increased, shall be promptly and un- 
conditionally re 


Kesolved, That it is contrary to the theory of a 
representative government that any legislative body 
should make laws exclusively for their own tan 
and we therefore favor anamendmentto our national 
Constitution which shall forever prohibit any Con- 
gress from increasing its own compensation, 

Resolved, That the oy boa) of cheap and reasonable 
rates of transportation has become of pressing im- 
portance to the great body of our people, both East 
and West, and to the producer and consumer, and 
that it is nm that some proper legislative meas- 
ures should be speedily adopted to secure and 
protection a the greed and oppression of grasp- 
ing monopolies, We urgently recommend what has 
been already urged in two annual m 8s of the 
present Exeoutive, the creation of a of Rail- 
road Control, whose duty it shall be to examine the 
whole subject of transportation and freights, and re- 
port the facts in relation thereto, and prescribe and 
adjust such regulations as will be fair and equitable 
both to the cere and the railway companies. 

Resolved, That the vast importance of railroads to 
the general prosperity and business of the coun’ 
is cheerfully acknowledged, and we would extend to 
them all proper facilities for their management so 
as to produce a fair return for capital invested in 
them; that we claim, nevertheless, the right, under 
our constitution, to regulate their conduct, or, if 
necessary, to repeal the charters under which they 
exist; that while we should deprecute the i 
for the exercise of this power, still, if such necessity 
should arise, will insist upon it to such an extent as 
will protect the pe against extortion from mo- 
nopolies of this kind. 

ed, That we disapprove of the practice which 
has heretofore prevailed, of public officers cctaptiog| 
free passes upon railroads. It creates an embarrass-. 
ing obligation upon the part of an officer which he 
ean only properly cancel by the payment of an ade- 
quate sumin money. It hasa tendency to influence, 
and often does influence, official actions. They are 
given as a tribute to the office, and not a mark of re- 
spect to the man to whom the pass is given. It im- 
poses a large tax upon the stockholders of railroad 
companies, who indemnify themselves by increased 
and oppressive ee upon the legitimate paying 
business done upon their roads; and we believe th 
the use of such passes by public officers should be 
prohibited ty. law, with suitable penalties, 

Resolved, That we regard, with eminent satisfaction 
and approval, the very able, wise, and judicious man- 
agement of the Executive Department of this State, 
by his Excellency Governor Washburn, during the 
jen to. years. Ri Fm Rebeca Vp tincsed core 

essly and constantly the of the les 
rights, without vegied to co) uences to Rimeolf, 
and his administration will bear the closest scrutiny. 
rset That the discharge of their official duties 
by the various elective State officers has been marked. 
by efficiency and integrity, and meets with our hearty 
commendation. 

Resolved, That we sympathize with every move- 
ment to secure for agriculture and labor their due in- 
fluence, interests, and rights, and the Republican 
aed win be their ally in every just effort to attain 
that end, 

Resolved, That we regard the settlement and devel- 
opment of the northwestern portion of our State—so 
rich and valuable in natural resources of soil, timber, 
and mineral, and upon the very highway of a direct 
communication with our harbor on ¢ Superior 
and with the North Pacific Railway—of momentous 
interest and most anges importance. Having com- 
og in good faith and proper coo roads 

m Portage City to Tomah, and from Tomah to 
the St. Croix River, by the expenditure and judi- 


price, and the building of the 
roads, and having long and oo mene waited forsuch 
on, unjust, illiberal, and 


unfair to the to now seek to divest her of the 
title to the n of this grant, even if 

y has the right (which we deny), and, 
if necessary, we that Congress ought to pass a 


respect 

and our facilities for commercial intercourse ought 
to be prudently and improved to the fullest 
possible extent, in order to afford the readiest and 
cheapest means of rtation of products, in per- 
manent competition with railroad-carriage. To this 
end we the State upon the generous 
pot te the General Government of the Fox 
and Wisconsin River Improvement, that promises at 
an early day to connect the Mississippi River and 
the ] xe be we most fully indorse the now 

-established policy of the present Administration 
clear from un obstruction the 


Government aid, which has resulte 
tion of the Sturgeon Bay Canal, that so materially 
lessens the distance and obviates the dangers of our 


lake na ion. 

That the Republican pay will use all 
reasonable endeavors to so amend the laws of the 
State as to make a ent, fixed salary for all 
State officers, and that all fees and perquisites be 
paid into the public Treasury. 


The State Convention of “all Democrats, 
Liberal ye gd and other electors of Wis- 
consin, friendly to genuine reform through 
fe ot and im legislation, honesty in 

ice, and id economy in the administra- 
tion of affairs,” assembled in Milwaukee, Sep- 
tember 24th. On the preceding day a Reform 
Convention, “ not large in numbers, but rep- 

a vast constituency of sentiment in 
the State,” had met in the same city. The 


delegates of these two bodies united and 
agreed upon the following platform: 


Resolved, in the opinion of this convention. 
all electors of Wisconsin who seek the election o' 
and incorruptible men to office, and a com- 
plete and anent reform in the administration 
of public rs, should unite upon one platform and 
me _— can — _ ae ote = right of elect- 
t own rulers, independent of corrupt part, 
power, and of the dictation of professiona polite 
cians and political rings, allied therewith or apolo- 
gizing therefor. ‘ 
That, in the J of Thomas Jefferson, ‘to 
make us a happy and prosperous people, a wise and 
frugal government is necessary, whic shall restrain 
from injuring one another, ‘but which shall leave 
to regulate their own pursuits 
of industry and i vement, and shall not take 
from the month of labor the bread it has earned.” 
That the public credit should be scrupulously pre- 
served, and the State and national debt be honestly 
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paid; and to this end we demand a decrease in the © 
number and compensation of public officers, and 
rigid economy in every part of the State and Fed- 
eral Government. 

That we pledge ‘our support to every reasonable 
project for rage Sg cheapening the facilities 
of transportation wil the State, and between Wis- 
consin and the Atlantic seabourd. 

That the en Nsot a of the Fox and Wisconsin 
Rivers, and other navigable waters in and about Wis- 
consin, are a rightful charge upon the Federal Gov- 

ent, and we demand that Congress shall com- 
pi te these necessary channels of internal commerce 
fore further squandering the resources of the na- 
tional Treasury in mammoth subsidies to railroad 
corporations and the owners of ocean-steamers. 
hat we are opposed to protective tariff laws, be- 
cause they diminish the sources of public revenue, 
increase Federal expenditure, tax labor for the exclu- 
sive benefit of aggregated capital, and unequally ap- 
det: the blessings and burdens of government. 
ese laws have already cost Wi in millions, for 
which it has received no adequate return, and we 
shall hereafter insist upon equal protection and taxa- 
tion for all classes of industry. 

That owners of railroads are entitled to a fair com- 
pensation for the use of their capital, that 
the extension of existing roads and the construction 
of new and independent lines are necessary to the 
pr and development of the State, and we 
pledge our earnest encouragement and support to 
all wholesome enterprise in this direction; but we 
demand that the sovereignty of the State over corpo- 
rations of its own creation shall be ale bh respect- 
ed, to the full extent of protecting the people against 
every form of monopoly or extortion. 

That the acceptance of free railroad passes by any 
officer of the State is a practice inconsistent with an 
honest and impartial discharge of official duty, and 
ought to be prohibited by law. 

we will popper no man for office who has 
ever violated his faith to the people by receiving 
retroactive increase of salary for public service. 

That the purchase of official station, the acceptance 
of bribes by public servants, and the abuse of official 
influence for private gain, are high crimes against 
the State, for the punishment of which the people 
have built prisons, and should use them. 

That we will vote for no man who justifies or apolo- 
gizes for the Credit Mobilier corruptions of Congress, 
or who voluntarily affiliates with any class of men 

ilty of corrupt practices in State or national legis- 


tion. 

That the limitations of Federal power in the na- 
tional Constitution are a necessary safeguard against 
the evils of corrupt and oppressive government ; that 
we demand the renunciation by Congress of all un- 
constitutional powers arrogated to itself over the 
business interests of the country, and the conse- 
quent dispersion of the horde of money-changers 
and lobbymen now habitually congregated at the 
Federal capital and successfully demanding special 
favors at the expense of the honest industry of the 
country. - 

That all enactments which usurp to the State juris- 
diction over private conscience, or punish one citizen 
for the offenses of another, are in conflict with.the 
spirit of free government. : 

That honesty and fidelity in the administration of 
public affairs demand rotation in office, and an un- 
trammeled exercise of personal judgment in the se- 
lection of public servants; and we tong ourselves 
to vote for no candidate for office whose nomination 
is the fruit of his own importunity, or of a corrupt 
combination among partisan leaders. 

That our hope of the fature is based on the lib- 
eral education of our children and the general intelli- 
gence of the people ; we therefore demand the care- 
ful preservation to the State of whatever remains of 
our once magnificent school fund, and such legisla- 
tion as shall relieve the masses of the people from 


+ Con; 
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unnecessary burdens in the number and cost of text- 
books in our public schools. 


The ticket nominated by this convention 
was as follows: For Governor, Wim. R. Taylor; 
Lieutenant-Governor, O. D. Parker; Treasurer, 
Ferdinand Kuhn; Secretary, Peter Doyle; 
Attorney-General, A. Scott Sloan; Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Edward Searing; Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, M. Argand. 

Prior to the assembling in convention of the 
two regular political parties, the first State 
meeting of the “ American Constitutional Un- 
ion” was held in Milwaukee, August 7th, and 
was attended by six hundred and sixty-six 
delegates. This party had recently been or- 
ganized in Milwaukee, and was composed of 
Germans. The convention was called inde- 
pendently of all political organizations, but its 
members were strongly opposed to the exist- 
ing temperance law. No ticket was formed, 
but it was resolved “that the State Executive 
Committee be instructed to submit, or cause to 
be submitted, a copy of the preamble and plat- 
form of the Constitutional Union to the dif- 
ferent political State conventions about to be 
assembled in the State, hie (rage that the 
principles therein enunci be embodied in, 
and made a part of, their respective party 
platforms; also that the members of this Oon- 
stitutional Union in no way or manner would 
spent any political party or candidate for 
office that did not heartily indorse and advo- 
cate the principles of their platform. That 
the appointment of a State Executive Com- 
mittee be deferred until after the 15th day of 
September, to be then selected from the mem- 
bers of the different local organizations, and 
that in the mean time a special committee of 
five be intrusted with the transaction of all 
necessary affairs.” 

: Their platform thus mentioned was as fol- 
lows: 

Aztiote I. The ballot-box is the essential agency 
placed in the hands of the people for the protection 
of their liberties. Organization is necessary to ren- 
der that agency effective. But while we concede the 
existence of political parties to be eminently proper, 
yet we deem integrity of character and general fit- 


ness of pny ‘or office to be considerations 
y 


a than ictates, 

nr. IL, Corrupt administration is the fruit of, and 
breeds, in turn, corruptelections, Positions of a 
lic trust ought to be less ‘ht than tendered. The 
payment of fees and perquisites should be abolish 
and every public o receive an adequate fix 
salary, not to be increased during the term for which 
he is elected or appointed. The action of our late 
, by which the representatives of the people 
—faithless to our confidence which placed them in 
office—voted the people’s money to Teemséives, for 
services already past and remunerated, we the 
litical corruption, and the at- 
sy! such conduct we look 
upon as the worst kind of effrontery and an insult to 
the intelligence of our 


le. 

Azr. IIL. Church =n State ought to be kept sepa- 
rate. Fully endorsing the policy of the first amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, which provides 
that Congress should make no law res’ an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, we acco y insist upon the ut- 


highest evidence of 
tempt to defend an 


most liberty of conscience, Man is not responsible 
to others for his religious belief or on reli- 
gion; arid while it is the duty of the to 


sh ly prefer no religious 
or mode o: son Ag 

. IV. om of in and freedom of trade 
are essential elements of a form of govern- 


ment. Therefore, while we deeply deplore the evils 
of habitual and exbecsive drinking se wall oa inseam 
perate habits and excess in 
and while we are ready and 
able means to eradicate them, we 
pretense of 


tions, or of moral evils, with 

the rights Pw tm Bh pri of American 
cisinenn Soepeainet by our Constitution. 

Arr, V. We perce gectpene ney eh aon = 

Se eg 

iu ‘onso ion of com: 
rail: ead arbitrary tariffs must under ng 
en! 


Arr, Vi. The right of individual and local self- 


government ought to be ed. aver 
municipality should be to its dom 

eftnire 6b pleenars, so anes ible with the pub- 
lic good, Special legislation ought to be discounte- 


aed attempts at centralization of power in 
national as well as State affairs ought to be promptly 
repudiated, 

The election resulted in the success of the 
Democratic and Liberal Republican ticket. 
The total vote cast was 147,859, of which Mr. 
Taylor received 81,635, and Governor Wash- 
bee 66,224, making the majority of the former 

5,411. 

Of the 83 members of the Senate, 17 are reg- 
ular Republicans, 14 Democrats, and 2 Liberal 
pe re The House com — mem- 

rs, of whom 41 are regular Republicans, 43 
regular Democrats, 8 Liberal Republicans, and 
8 Independent Democrats. There are 42 farm- 
érs and 14 lawyers in the House; and 7 farm- 
ers and 6 lawyers in the Senate, Of the 24 
of foreign birth in the House, 16 are Germans; 
and of the 18 of foreign birth in the Senate, 
5 were born in Germany. 

At the judicial election held April ist, 
Orsamus Cole, who has been upon the bench 
eighteen years, was reélected as an i 
justice of the Supreme Court. 

The improvement of the Wisconsin River by 
py tags big ped a vSanealcobl pe aed 
w to a single channel, an uu 
its width, has been continued with 
results, This improvement is being carried on 
by the United States, as a part of a route of 
water communication between the rae 
River and Lake Michigan, by way of the Fox 
River and Green Bay. 

An appropriation of $300,000 was made by 
Congress in March, 1878, for the improvement 
of the Fox and Wisconsin Rivers. It was 
estimated by D, O. Houston, of the United 
States Engineers, that $100,000 could be prof- 
itably expended in continuing the improve- 
ment of the Wisconsin River d 1873, 
leaving $200,000 for the Fox River. con- 
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dition of the fands for this important public 
improvement is shown in the following state- 
ment: 

Amount available for Wisconsin River, July 


SRT el Se aie ate 121 03 
Amount by act of March 3, 1873. 000 00 
a fiscal year she eh 
Amount available July 1, 1878.0 oo... i 

for year ending June 
Mp BOTMCICE, coves ev knvaddceptacss osiesce cad 750,000 00 


In view of the importance of this improve- 
ment to the country, as an outlet for the prod- 
uce of the States west of the Mississippi 
River, as well as a cheap route for supplying 
those — with eran iron from Wis- 
consin Michigan, Congress is urged to 
are liberal appropriations for connplating the 
wor! 


The feasibility 
Wisconsin Rivers is now demonstrated 
of the oe lg en to the country which this im- 


the be liberal, so that the requisite 

machinery, ete., for carrying on the work 
tte ach : i The ai of the locks 
in the Erie Canal is 110 x 18, with a draft of seven 


the 
feet. The existing locks on the Fox River, twenty- 
two in number, are 160 x 35—all good for five feet 
draft, and of them forsix feet. These can also 
be lengthened to any desired extent. 
for this improvement, in- 

independent canal on the Wisconsin, 
exceed $5,000,000, Assuming the work to 
sum, we will have for the whole cost of 
what the Government has already 
in Jands and moneys, about $6,000,000. 

amount a line of water transportation. 
in | , can be secured. It is believ 
vement on the plan now 
carried out on the Wisconsin River, will be 
less than the above estimate; but when we 
Bei rae iperres 

t’ igh charges, 
the estimate is small. 

The importance of this work has been fully set 
forth in former and in various documents, 
There is no public work more national in its charac- 
Or Shan, this. By it the products of the Northwest 


B 


Ff 
ERES 
F 


Hue 
ir 
2 
4 
Ey 


ion to the seaboard, and 

the lumber and iron of the North to the Mississippi 
Valley. One great problem of the day is to secure 
transportation for these indispensable and 
sean ecmanerities, and while no one route willmeet 
the ofthe country, there is no other route 
which will meet the necessities of so large a section 
of the United States at so an € as this. 
It is with these views that I submit the estimates 
ith. If small appropriations are made, the 
work will not only be delayed but a spirit of dis- 
satisfaction will be aroused. It is not many years 
Government donated to the State of Wis- 
consin a grant of land for this improvement, and yet 
no results as were antici have been realized. 
ion has been so great that the Goy- 

ernment has been pane to copra aero} of the 
work, and riating money indicate an in- 
tention of any Da it out, The people naturally ex- 
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pect that the Government means by this course to 
provide ample means for this purpose. 

The total receipts into the State Treasury 
during the year, from all sources, were $1,774,- 
558, while the disbursements amounted to 
$1,798,023. The total receipts of the general 
fund were $1,095,872, of which $781,875 were 
from direct State tax upon the assessed valua- 
tion of property ; $210,374 from taxes on the 
gross receipts of railroad companies; $63,299 
from taxes on fire and life insurance companies, 
and the balance from miscellaneous sources, 

The total disbursements from the general 
fund during the fiscal year were $1,191,966.01, 
an excess of $96,093.72 above the receipts. 
Deducting from this excess of expenditure the 
balance in the general fand at the commence- 
ment of the fiscal year—September 80, 1872— 
and the deficiency in this fund for the year end- 
ing | cate 80, 1873, is found to be $66,- 


The disbursements on account of the several 
public institutions of the State were : 


Stato-prisott ysis eisai kev csnl puted edse $45,550 47 
Hospital for the Insane, Madison............ 119,488 15 
Northern Wisconsin Hospital for the Insane. 7 on 21 


rial School for Boys ‘ 
Soldiers’ Orphan Home...... .........00000. 


Pe total debt of the State amounts to $2,252, - 


Treasurer Baetz says; “The credit of the 
State is good at home and abroad, and its entire 
debt only a trifle over two and a quarter million 
dollars, or $2.18 per capita on the United 
States census of 1870.” 

The following is a comparative statement of 
the amounts of the several productive trust 
funds, September 30, 1872, and September 80, 
1373, andshows an increase during the year of 
$94,469: 


TRUST FUNDS. 1872, 1878, 
School Fund.......+s....0.- $2,482,771 28 | $2,510,181 12 
University Fund..... tas 206,983 216,519 88 
Normal School Fund....... 880,371 79 918,643 48 
Agricultural College Fund.. 206,058 20} 225,809 78 

TOM. eee eee $3,776,185 15 | $3,870,653 71 


The unproductive trust funds are composed 
of unsold lands held in trust by the State for 
the funds, and are estimated as follows: 


d. 
Agricultural Colle; 
Drainage Fund (he 


GENE nese sin cacty te csbexesvegbusaen $2,221,400 60 


The State tax levied for 1871 was $629,143; 
for 1872, $765,291; and for 1873, $671,589. 
The rate per cent. of this tax upon the assessed 
valuation was 1.88 mills in 1871; 1.96 in 1872; 
and 1.72 in 1873, The assessed valuation for 
1873 was $890,454,875. 

A considerable portion of the annual revenue 
is derived from the tax on railways; the tax 
fixed by the Legislature being three per cent. 
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on the gross earnings of the companies. The 
aggregate amount of the gross earni Te- 
po by all of the companies operating lines 
within the State for the year ending December 
31, 1872, was $8,595,518, which yield in rey- 
enue to the State, at three per cent., $257,865. 

The question is, says the of State. 
whether’ this «athe is the semana of the 
actual or fall value of this class of property, that other 
taxes are of o of property upon which 


they are levied. If less, it is nie enough; ifmore,it Di 


is too much. Three methods suggest themselves 
by which the correct valuation of railroad ene td 


for the pu s of taxation may be de 
1, By taking the actual cost of the roads and equip- 
ments. 


2, By adding to the total indebtedness of the roads © 


the gate market or quoted value of their stocks. 
3. By taking an amount, the interest of which, at 
seven per cent., or any other assumed rate, would 
produce a sum equal to the net earnings. > 
The cost of the roads and their equipments, lying 
bor f and the proportionate cost of those lying 
partially within the State, reporting to this depart- 
ment is stated at $61,459,374.81, or $35,566.36 per 
mile, which is $19,550 per mile less than the average 
cost of roads and equipments in the United States. 
is oo — ee cost pontaeg —-~ wean = 
ess than the actual value, acco! to the 
circumstances of each road. If a road be economi- 
cally built, prudentl: and 80 as to 
command sufficient business to make it a profitable 
investment, it would be worth its cost or even more; 
but, if the reverse be true, depreciation would be the 
result. Assuming that the roads in Wisconsin are 
worth what they cost, and by taking 2.23 per cent., 


which is the rate found levied upon other Property, w 
ro; 


as the correct tax ratio, it will appear that rai 

pro ty, at the same rate, should pay $1,370,544, 
which is over five times the amount now receiv: 
= the State from this source. Or, if only one-half 
of the cost be taken as the correct ‘valuation, the 
State would even then realize, at the rate named, the 
sum of $685,272.03, which is $457,406.48 more than 
what is now realized, and is equal to 7.97 per cent, of 
the gross earnings. 

By adopting the second method there would 
be realized $1,133,738, which is equal to over 
13 per cent. of the gross earnings. 

vernor Taylor suggests that the time has 
come for levying a tax on telegraph and ex- 
press companies, which are now exempt from 
taxation. 

The amount and value of property assessed 
in 1878 are shown in the following statement : 


ARTICLES. | Nomber, | Value, | Averase 
MOGBIES 6 ic io itivine 285,672 $13,001,691 S1 
ENB, ian oo ince 831,967) non ae “i 61 
Mules and asses 5.07 202,111 
Sheep and Iambs.........) 1,180,729)  1,8881105 
SWING )15 . i... shagcomeves 133 1,179,859 
Wagons and ca «++| 168,368) 8,909,994 
Shares of bank-stock ..../ 43.519 3, sa 
BORias ons nccissdcosed ) 18.535) 415,917. 
Pianos and melodeons. .. 19,955 1,089, 
Merchants’ and manufac- | 
turers’ atock........... Le daabpeb od 21,606,817 ...... ’ 
Other personal property.|.......... 24,155,008 .. 2.0... 
Total personal property,'.......... 618,088 
Mc ccnsessvcsctidocva 


21,348,766 178,722,348 
| 86,288,961 
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under the general laws of the State the 

year September 30, 1873. naene 

pen aklsn of euiseade perated n the 

to 0 

at the end of that year, 160 miles. The con- 
e 


dition and rations com- 
panies of the are shown in the following 
statement: : 
Oost of toeha eae inbiousenia:s Cistsaitl Hey 
vidends paid.......:...+..+200 Gheabede T 
ROADS. i 1871. | aste. 
Reception ane eo rma ee tine 
Sai tne etstay’ . hs 
Wdgs and aie transport) Bra suisat 
Persons killed.............. R | 
Persons injured............ 
The total license paid by railroad compa- 
nies in 1 three per cent. on gross 
in the State, was $210,374.99, as follows: 


pi Northwestern..... Jobe bohhal Dass $42,683 37 
Green & Lake Pepin.. 

Mineral Poin ns aens ond vades ani os 

Milwaukee & Northern.... 8,625 21 

uitane § incre io 3 

Northern Wisconsin ....... 167 85 

Prairie du Chien & McGregor 103 62 

Zp sh 

s+. 5,889 29 

The total number of persons in the State in 


1873, between four and twenty years of 5 
was 436,001, Of these, 281,708 attended the 
re schools, besides Aba under four, Ne 
»489 over twenty years of age, making the 
total attendance 783,732. 

The State contains 4,957 public school-houses 
which will accommodate $15,111 pupils. The 
valuation of school- houses was $3,995,422; 
sites, $425,788; a’ rb 9 $181,826. The 
amount expended for school p oe 
the year was $2,073,449, of hitch $650, 
was for male, and $766,959 for female teachers, 
Wisconsin has three normal schools; one at 
Platteville which had 498 students in 1878; 
one at Whitewater, with 224 pal ; and one at 
Oshkosh with the same number in attendance. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Samuel Fallows, thinks that the natural sci- 
ences should be taught in the public schools, 
that schools should be maintained for eight 
months or more instead of five, and that there 
should be a law requi all children of 
State to be instructed in the rudiments of 
common English branches. + 

In declaring in favor of compulsory educa- 
tion, he says: 

The conviction is becom ite eral am: 
the most careful and bnsino mest thinkers and rama 
of iltierecy given by ces laancapnsan dete aaa 
ps ie 
sory edweation, in apne form or other, is an absolute 


for the safety of our republican institu- 
have come to the conclusion from a careful 


necessit) 
tions. 
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tag n of the whole question, and speciall 

view of the fact that 55,441 persons ten years old and 

over, in Wisconsin, are unable to write, and nearl 

50,000 are not to be found in any school from year to 

year, that while the instructional agencies now em- 

ployed should be developed to the highest degree of 
ciency, the Legislature should enact a law that 
every child within the bounds of the State shall re- 
ceive, in the public schools or elsewhere, at least the 
elements of a good common-school education. 

_ The charitable and penal institutions of Wis- 
consin are md ety on the most liberal basis, 
and are conducted with great credit to the 

State. In 1878 the sum disbursed for these 

purposes exceeded half a million dollars, or 

nearly one-half the total receipts into the gen- 
eral fund. A general supervision of the man- 

— of these institutions is mainly exer- 

by a State Board of Charities. 

The Institute for the Blind receives blind 
persons, susceptible of intellectual culture, be- 
tween the ages of eight and twenty-one years. 
The number of pupils instructed during the 
year was 77, of whom 38 were females; the 
actual average attendance was 56. The ex- 
penditures for the year were $19,893. ~ 

The Institute for the Deaf and Dumb admits 
deaf persons from ten to twenty-five years of 

with no for board or tuition. The 
whole amount disbursed for current expenses 
in 1873 was $35,355. There were 148 pupils 
at the date of the report, October 15th. 

The insane of the State are cared for in the 
State Hospital, on the northern shore of Lake 
Mendota, abont seven miles from Madison, and 
the Northern Insane Hospital, situated on the 
shore of Lake Winnebago, four miles north of 
Oshkosh. The State Hospital was opened in 
1860, since which time 1,865 have m ad- 
mitted, of whom 574 have been disc re- 
covered, 383 improved, and 370 unimproved. 
The Northern Hospital for the Insane was 

ed—before its completion—in April, 1873. 

Pp to October 15th, 220 had been admitted, 
and 209 were inmates at that date. 

The State-prison at. Waupun iad October 1, 
1873, 180 convicts, of whom 36 were under 
sentence for life. The disbursements during 
the year for this institution were $97,594. 

@ convicts are occupied in various industrial 
pursuits, from which a considerable income 
accrues to the State. A “prison-church” 
and a “ prison-school” are organized in the 
institution, which afford valuable religious and 
secular instruction to the convicts, who have 
greatly profited by the advuntages thus of- 


The Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys is 
situated on Fox River, jnst west of the village 
of Waukesha. It was organized as a House 
of Refuge, and opened in 1860. There were 
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862 inmates during 1873, and 281 at the close 
of the year. The expenditures amounted to 
$41,472. 

Several important judicial decisions were 
rendered during the year, bearing upon ques- 
tions of importance to the people of Wisconsin. 

In September, the United States Circuit 
Court at La Orosse granted an injunction re- 
straining the Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
Company from building a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at La Crosse, at a point se- 
lected by the company, but disapproved by 
the Secretary of War. ‘In delivering the opin- 
ion of the court, Judge Drummond said: 

The principal question is, whether the Secretary 
of War e authority to declare that the bridge 
should not be built at the point where the defendant 
proposed to build it, and this depends upon the con- 
struction of the act of Congress of the lst of April, 
1872, and of the 4th of June of the same boa au- 
charssing and regula ing the construction of bridges 
across the Mississippi River. 

The Mississipp’ 
navigation of which is free to all citizens of the Unit- 
ed States. If bridges are to be thrown across it, 
there eun be no doubt of the authority of Congress 
to declare that they should be so constructed as to 
impede in the least possible degree the navigation 
of the river; or, to say how many shall be construct- 
ed; or, to prohibit their construction altogether, 
This authority grows out of the national character 
of the river, as a great navigable channel of travel 
and of commerce, It follows from this that Congress 
can prescribe the place and the manner of construc- 
tion, so as not to interfere with the navigation, and, 
when Congress has legislated as to the construction 
of bridges on the Mississippi, within certain limits, 
and declared the mode of construction, they can only - 
be built in the way pointed out by Congress. There- 
fore, if any individual or corporation attempts to 
construct them otherwise, or elsewhere, than Con- 
gress has directed, the United States must have the 
right to prevent it; and there is no doubt that this 
can be done through the civil process of the courts. 


The question of the constitutionality of the 
“Graham Liquor Law,” the provisions of 
which are given in the preceding volume of 
this work, came up before the Supreme Court 
of the State in the case of Wisconsin vs. the 
Mayor of Milwaukee. That official had been 
commanded by writ of mandamus to enforce 
the law, or show cause why he should not do 
so. The defense set up was that the act was 
unconstitutional. The court, however, declared 
the law constitutional. 

In the case of Olcott, plaintiff in error, es. 
The County Board of Supervisors of Fond du 
Lac County, which had been carried on appeal 
from the Cireuit Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Wisconsin to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, the latter 
tribunal decided in the early part of the year 
that railways were public highways, and sub- 
ject to the general control of the State. 


i is a great national highway, the 
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ZANZIBAR. 


Z 


ZANZIBAR, a state in Eastern Africa. It 
attracted in 1878 the attention of the civilized 
world by the treaty concluded between its 
Sultan and England for the suppression of the 
slave-trade. The sultanate obtained its pres- 
ent extent by Arabic princes, who were called 
to these ons by native tribes to aid them 
against the Portuguese. They established 
their rule in 1698, 1784 the Imain of Mus- 
eat conquered the island of Zanzibar, which 
was incorporated with the state of Muscat. 
When the Imam Said-Said, of Muscat, died in 
1858, one of his sons succeeded him in Muscat, 
and another, Said-Medjid, in Zanzibar. Thus 
Zanzibar became an independent state. 
Said-Medjid died October 7, 1870, and was suc- 
ceeded by his go? brother Burgosh Ben- 
Said. In 1873 the United States of America, 
England, France, and Germany, were repre- 
sented in Zanzibar by diplomatic agents. 

The territory of the Sultan embraces the isl- 
and of Zanzibar, with an area of 617 square 
miles, and a population of 200,000 to 250,000 
inhabitants, and the possessions on the oppo- 
site coast, the most important of which are 
Mombas and Quiloa. The extent and the popn- 
lation of these possessions are unknown. The 
bo 9 eager of the island of Zanzibar consists 
chiefly of enslaved negroes; the ruling class 
are the Arabs. The principal cities are: Zan- 
zibar, 80,000; Mombas, 13,000 to 15,000; Qui- 
loa, 10,000 to 15,000. The chief source of the 
revenues of the Sultan are the duties which 
are farmed out by him for about $450,000. The 
standing army generally consists of about 1,400 
men. The fleet, which in 1871 consisted of one 
sailing-frigate of 24 guns, one corvette (21 guns), 
one steam-corvette (9 guns), one river-yacht (6 
guns), and one aviso, was, on April 15, 1872, 
almost wholly destroyed by a hurricane, 

According to the report of the German con- 
sul in Zanzi the commerce of the island, in 
1871, was as follows (value expressed in Maria 
Theresa thalers; one thaler = $1.02): 


COUNTRIES, 


$10,000 


000 
31109000 | 2298 000 
The movement of shipping in the port of 
Zanzibar was, in 1871, as follows: 


FLAG. Vessels, Tons, 
21 25.641 
16 6,842 
il 7.401 
12 6,480 
10 5,004 
10 2,649 
92 54,117 


As Zanzibar is at t one of the princi- 
slave-marts of the Government of 
land toward the close of 1872 concluded to 

force upon the Sultan a treaty providing for 
the abolition of the trade. To this end, the 
British vessels Glasgow and Daphal, under the 
command of Admiral Cumming and Com- 
mander Bateman, arrived on December 28d 
at Zanzibar. On January 13, 1878, the Brit- 
ish representative, Sir Bartle Frere arrived, 
and, accompanied by the admiral and about 
Seep ee-tsre at = yeep his credentials 
to the Sultan. é official negotiations 
on January 15th. The Sultan sein 
readiness to conclude the treaty, but expressed 
the fear casera abate oe ot The 
native merchants insisted that the slave-trade 
- not be abolished pl : _ 
ty. After acquain tan w 
demands of ends Bartle Frere visited 
several places on the east coast of Africa and 
Madagascar. On re’ to Zanzibar, on 
March 12th, he found the Sultan entirely un- 
willing to accede to the English demands, 
He left a few later in order to present let- 
ters of Queen Victoria to the Imai of Muscat, 
This mission was su as the Imam 
signed the demanded ent for the 
era of the slave-trade. In the mean w 
glish vessels watched the coast of Zanzibar , 
so efficiently that, during the month of May, 
the number of slaves imported on board of 
ocean-vessels, which generally amounted dur- 
ing the month to about 5,000, was reduced to 
711. This was only the pre nm for another 
more decisive measure of the English Govern- 
ment. On June 8d, the British consul, Dr. 
Kirk, personally presented to the Sultan an 
ultimatum of the En Government, which 
demanded from him the immediate conclusion 
of a for pepprening the transfer of 
slaves on ocean-vessels, and at the 
same time informed him that unless he ac- 
cepted the ultimatum the admiral of the East 
India squadron, who had been ordered to Zan- 
zibar, had been instructed to adopt at once 
warlike measures. As the American and the 
German consuls, who were consulted by the 
Sultan, emphatically indorsed the demands of 
d, the Sultan deemed it best to yield, 
m7 # June 5th ym Pe teen von 
and the treaty i e reports 
maintained that the French had secret nego- 
tiations with the Sultan, and had advised h 
to resist the English demands, and that even 
the establishment of a French protectorate over 
Zanzibar had been under consideration; how- 
ever, when England showed a determination to 
enforce its ultimatum, the Sultan lost all con- 
fidence in the promises of France. On June 
cag the Sultan Bore the arrest Aa one Be 
© most powe chieftains, on the gro’ 
that he was implicated in the slave-trade. 
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merits as an artist, 67. 

Bolivia —Extent, 68; boundaries, 68; area, 68; popula- 
tion, 68; President and ministry, 68; bishoprics, 68; 
regular army, 68; table of trade with Great Britain, 
68; exports, 68; national revenue, 68; character and 
disadvantages of the country, 68; election troubles, 
68; mineral resources, 69; exposition of manufact- 
ures, 69. ‘ 

Bonaparte, Cuantes Louis NaprouEon (Napoleon IIT). 
—Birth, 69; death, 69; parentage, 69; baptism, 69; 
education, 69; banishment of the Bonaparte family 
from France, 69; Napoleon banished from the Papal 
territory, 69; attack on Strasburg, 1836, 69; banished 
to the United States, 69; life in England, 69; Revolu- 
tion of 1848, 69; elected President, 70; coup d’état of 
December 2, 1851, 70; elected Emperor, 70; marriage, 
70; Crimean War, 70; visit to England, 70; war with 
Austria, 70; intervention in Mexico, 70; position dur- 
ing the war between Austria and Prussia, 70; dispute 
between Napoleon and Bismarck concerning Luxem- 
bourg, 70; international exhibition, 71; concessions, 
1; declaration of war, 71; retreat of the French, 71; 
surrender at Sédan, 71; imprisoned at Wilhelmshohe, 
71; release and residence at Chiselhurst, 71; last ill- 
ness, 71; publications, 71. 

Boston.—Annexations to, 478; votes thereon, 478; wards, 
479; buildings, 479; elections, 479; debt, 480. 

Bovurson.—Genealogy of the house of, 304. 

Bourne, Epwarp Emerson, LL. D., prominent citizen. 
—Obituary of, 580. 

Boutwett, Groree 8- —Resigns as Secretary of: the 
Treasury, 750; elected Senator from Massachusetts, 
470; biographical sketch of, 470. 

Bowers, Very Rev. Groner Hutt, D.D., English clergy- 
man.—Obituary of, 590. 

Bowman, Rev. F. H., D. D., Presbyterian clergyman.— 
Obituary of, 582. 

Boxcr, Henny, Judge of Louisiana Supreme Court.— 
Obituary of, 563. 

Braprorp, General ALEXANDER B.—Obituary of, 574. 

Brapwet., Myra.—Applies for a lawyer’s license, 754; 
decision of the Supreme Court, 754. 
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Brazil—Geographical position, 72; boundaries, 72; area, 
72; political divisions, 72; population, 72; Govern- 
ment, 72; Emperor and officers of the Government, 72; 
administration of the proviuces,.72; bishoprics, 72; 
courts, 72; army, 72; navy, 73; withdrawal of forces 
from Paraguay, 72; table of exports and imports, 73; 
coffee exports, 74; coast-trade of Bahia, 74; commer- 
cial relations with the United States, 74; mail com- 
munications, 74; railways, 74; post-office depart- 
ment, 7; telegraph-lines, 75; national revenue, 75; 
banks, 76; public instruction, 77; reorganization of 
the Deaf and Dumb Institute of Rio, 77; libraries, 77; 
electoral system, 77; reforms advocated, 78; Chamber 
of Deputies, 78 ; treaty of extradition with Great Brit- 
ain, 77; with Belgium, 78; discovery of amethysts, 
78; diamond-strikes, 78; laws for naturalization, 78; 
rescinding of consular treaties, 78; speech of the 
emperor at opening of the Legielature, 78; Emper- 
or’s m , 19; troversy b ecclesiastical 
and civil authorities, 79; registration of slaves, 79; 
Mende’s translation of Homer, 79; legacy to the im- 
perial family, 79; English immigrants, 79; exhibition 
of national products, 79. 

Braz, AmetiA Aucusta EvcEntA Napoirons, Em- 
press-dowager of.—Birth, 80; death, 80; parentage, 
80; marriage, 80; royal connections, 80. 

Briout, Henry, English painter.—Obituary of, 600. 

Bristot, Atnert G.—Obituary of, 558, 

Broapueap, Joun Romery, American historian, arche- 
ologist, and diplomatist.—Birth, 80; death, 80; educa- 
tion, 80; visits Holland, 80; records of colonial land- 
grants, 80; appointmente, 80; historical labors, 80; 
character, 80. 

Brovre, Jomn W., journalist.—Obituary of, 560. 

ar Cuan.es, English philanthropist.—Obituary of, 


Sesonk wiitns  siepudsetiioes in Congress from New 
York, 137 ; reply to the Credit Mobilier charges, 229; 
birth, 81; death, 81; early education, 81; journalistic 
correspondence, 81; establishment of the Mxpress, 81; 


Brown, Daym, hermit of Newfane, Vt.—Obituary of, 561. 

Brown, Lieutenant Groner Enear, U. 8. V., lawyer.— 
Obituary of, 569. 

Brouwewick, Coantes Freperick Aveustus Wi11AM, 
Ex-doke of.—Birth, 81; death, 81; parentage, 81; 
wanderings, 81; character, 81; cruelty, 82; deposi- 
tion, 82; diamond collection, 62; residence, 82; dis- 
position, 82; disposal of his jewels, 82. 

Buckrxonam, Wriut1am A.—Senator from Connecticut, 
137; on the finances, 169-174. 

Burnank, Grorow W., philanthropist.—Obitaary of, 566. 

Borcuarp, Horatio C.—Representative from Mlinois, 
137; on increased salaries, 156, 

Burverr, Samvet 8.—Representative from Missouri, 
187; speech on the pay of members, 159. 

Burxerr, Judge Davi, jurist.—Obituary of, 578. 

BourwnAm, Sauvx., journalist and historical writer.— 
Obituary of, 573, 

Busuwevt, Prof. Jackson Jones, Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy.—Obituary of, 564. 
Busunent, Neweutan, lawyer and politician. —Obituary 

of, 560. 

Burcurr, Wasiiraton, merchant.—Obituary of, 588. 

Botien, Bexsamin F.—Representative from Massachn- 
setts, 137; on Credit Mobilier investigation, 138; 
moves the salary amendment, 155; on increased sala- 
ries, 156-158; offers an amendment to the salary bill, 
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159-167; on Louisiana affuirs, 180; moves a substitute 
to the report of the Credit Mobilier committee, 213; 
speech in the Republican Convention of Masgachu- 


82; 
made Chief-Justice, 82; logal reputation, 82; publica- 
tions, 82. 


c 


CA eet Oe ee 

of, 576. 

California.—Area, 82; population, 82; private property, 
82; amount of arable land, 83; European immigra- 
tion, 83; immigration of Chinese, Japanese, and 


opposition to freight-charges, §3; elections, 83; mes- 
sage of the Governor, 84; finances of the State, 85; 
Statistics of the schools, 85; University of California, 
85; report of Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, 86; in- 
sane asylums, 86; State-prison, 86; State 

Survey, 86; grant of the Yosemite Valley for a publie 
park, 87; views of Chinese immigration, 87; control 
of inland waters, 87; charges against the railroad 
companies, 88; increase of savings-banks, 88; mas- 


Camznon, Captain Joun, police officer. —Obituary of, 558. 

Cameron, Sr1on, Senator from Pennsylvania, 137; on 
the increase of salaries, 160, 

Canny, E. R.S8., Brigadier, Brevet Major-General U.S. A. 
—Birth, 88; death, 39, 88; early education, 88; at 
West Point, 89; commissions in the army, 89; ser- 
vices with the Indians, 89; in the Mexican War, 89; 
on frontier duty, 89; services during the civi) war, 
89; placed in command of the Department of the 
Columbia, 89; feelings toward the Indians, 89; up- 
rightness of character of, 90; abilities as an officer, 


advocates 
forms, 90; connection with the Free (Presbyterian) 
Church of Scotland, 90; publications, 90; personal 
appearance, 90. 
Cantersury, Dean of, his proceedings in New York, 658, 
Canrtuanr, A. C., Archbishop of Canterbury,—Letters con- 
cerning Evangelical Alliance, 276. 
Carr, Rev. Epwarp Payson, missionary,—Obituary of, 


584, 1 
Canpoza, Jacon N., journalist.—Obituary of, 578. 
Canteton, Brevet Major-General James H., U. 8. A.— 

Obituary of, 558. 

Carotine Avoeusta, Dowager-Empress of Austria.— 
Birth, 52; death, 52; marriage, 52. 

Canrrnter, Marruew H., Senator from Wisconsin, 187; 
on a drawback at Boston, 142 ; on the increase of sal- 
aries, 160-166; on a State government in Louisiana, 
187-193, 

Carrasco, Rey. Anronto, Spanish Protestant preacher. 
Obituary of, 604. 

Canroii, Tuomas Kino, ex-Governor of Maine.—Obitu- 
ary of, 582. 

Cartier, Sir Groncx Errennn, Canadian statesman.— 
Obituary of, 597. 

Cass, Groner W.—Obituary of, 576. 

Casserty, Evcene.—Part in elections of 1873, 84; Sena- 
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tor from California, 137; on transportation to the sea- 
board, 145; on the salary bill, 162. 

Cassrpy, Wix114m, journalist.—Birth, 90; death, 90; edu- 
cation, 90; establishes the Albany At/as, 90; union of 
the Atlas and Argus, 90; influence with the Demo- 
cratic party, 91; mental characteristics, 91; personal 
attractions, 91. 


Caumont, Ancisse DE, French archeologist.—Obituary - 


of, 596. 

Central America,—Attempts to establish a republic of, 91; 
obstacles to the union, 91; difference between Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua, 91; disturbances in Nicaragua, 
91; natural advantages of Nicaragua, 91; alliance 
against filibusters, 92; statistics of trade, 92. 

CHACORNAO, JEAN, French astronomer.—Obituary of, 601. 

Cuamerrs, Dr.—Leads in the organization of the Free 
(Presbyterian) Charch in Scotland, 90. 

Cuamezorp, Count de.—Position of, 200; legitimacy, 303; 
marriage, 803, 

CHanv.er, Joun G., Colonel, and Brevet Brigadier-Gen- 
eral U.S. A.—Birth, 92; death, 92; enters West Point, 
92; commissioned, 92; on frontier duty,.92; positions 
during the civil war, 92; after the war, 92. 

Ouarman, R. A., Chief-Justice of Massachusetts Su- 
preme Court—Birth, 92; death, 92; early difficul- 
ties, 92; early practice, 92; legal distinction, 93 ; 
character, 93. 


’ 

Cuasz, 8. P., American statesman.—Birth, 93; death, 93; 
parentage, 93; Ithamar Chase, 93; early education, 93; 
at collegej/93; settles in Cincinnati, 93; views on 
slavery, 94; originates the Southern and Western 
Liberty Convention, 94; important cases, 94; services 
in the Senate, 95; elected Governor of Ohio, 95; ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury, 96; Mr. Greeley's 
views of the financial services rendered by Mr. Chase, 
96; appointed Chief-Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, 96; views in 1868 upon political ques- 
tions, 97; failing health, 98; last illness, 98; public 
honors, 98; character, 98. 

Cuasies, Victron Evrufmion Parmartrz, French au- 
thor.—Birth, 98 ; death, 98; parentage, 98; impris- 
oned, 98; escape to England, 98; connection with 
the Journal des Débats, 98; principal publications, 
99; literary honors, 99. 

Onassetour-Lavnat, Justin Napo.zon SAmveL Pros- 
per, Marquis pz, French statesman.— Birth, 99; 
death, 99; education, 99; political career, 99; mental 
abilities, 99. 

Chemistry.—Composition of the sun, 99; iron electro- 
types, 100; noctilacine, 100; decomposition of explo- 
sives and the phenomena of supersaturation, 101; 
action of water on lead, 102; phenolcyanine, 102; al- 
cohol in bread, 103; examination of blood-stains, 103; 
ozone, 104; new ozone generator, 104; gas manufact- 
ure, 105; indigo dyeing and printing, 105; silicic al- 
cohols, 106; new aniline color, 107; passage of gases 
through vegetable colloid membranes, 107; antimony 
terchloride as a reagent for oils, 107; soda manufact- 
ure, 108; decomposing action of light, 108; suint, 109. 

Cursenno, Canonine, American authoress.—Birth, 109; 
death, 109; education, 109; first publications, 109; 
later works, 110; character, 110. 

Cuew, Ronerr 8., Chief Clerk of Department of State.— 
Obituary of, 576. 

Chili.—Extent, 110; boundaries, 110; area, 110; political 
divisions, 110; population, 110; ministers of the Gov- 
ernment, 110; courts, 110; bishoprics, 110; army, 110; 
navy, 110; foreign commerce, 110; exports, 110; im- 
ports, 110; map of, 111; coasting-trade, 112; port 
movements, 112; merchant navy, 112; railways, 112; 
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telegraph-lines, 112; invention of a maritime railway, 
112; prospects of trade in Concepcion, 113; Protes- 
tant congregation in Concepcion, 113; exports from 
Tomé, 113; Chilian tobacco, 113; income and expen- 
ditures, 118; coinage, 1138; banks, 114; settlement of 
boundaries, 114; grant to Lord Douglas Cochrane, 
114; religious instruction, 114; new penal code, 114; 
reforms in the patent law, 115; statue of Lord Coch- 
rane, 115; relations with the Argentine Government, 
115 ; earthquakes, 115 ; discovery of coal, 116 ; silver- 
mines, 116; colonization of Jews, 116; loss by fires 
in Valparaiso, 116; treasures of the deserts, 116; dis- 
covery of antediluvian relics, 116. 

China.—Emperor, 116; birth, 116; coronation, 116; area 
of country, 116; population, 116; public revenue, 117; 
commerce, 117; Chinese wall, 117; escape of Coreans 
into Russian territory, 118; suppression of the Mo- 
hammedan Panthays’ rebellion, 118 ; Mohammedan- 
ism in China, 118; various insurrections of the Moham- 
medans, 118; French expedition to Yunnan, 120; the 
Emperor reaches his majority, 120; concessions of the 
Government, 120; reception of foreign ambassadors, 
121; treaty with Japan, 121. 

Cuurcn, Sir Ricnarp, G. C. H., British officer.—Obit- 
uary of, 593. 

Cuiark, Henry James, American scientist.—Birth, 121; 
death, 121; studies, 121; pursuits, 121. 

Ciark, Horace Francis, eminent citizen.—Birth, 121; 
death, 121; parentage, 121; education, 121; practice 
of law, 121; elected to Congress, 121; position in 
various railroad companies, 122; personal appear- 
ance, 122; disposition, 122; marriage, 122; last ill- 
ness, 122. 

Ciark, Lewis GAayLtorp, American magazine-writer.— 
Birth, 122; death, 122; education, 122; edits the 
Knickerbocker, 122; influence of the Knickerbocker, 
122; publications, 122. 

Ciark, Wiis GarLorp, American magazine-writer— 
Education, 122; literary labors, 122. 

Cuark, Wmi1am W., American scientist.—Birth, 123; 
death, 123; education, 123; pursuits, 123. 

Crement, Dr. Hunt Junesouy, linguist and historian,.— 
Obituary of, 582. 

CLEVELAND, Rev. Joun P., D. D., Presbyterian clergy- 
man.—Obituary of, 564. 

CLEVELAND, Prof. Wm11AM CHARLES, civil engineer.— 
Obituary of, 559, f 

Coal, Anthracite.—Prices of, 123. 

Coznurn, Joun.—Representative from: Indiana, 187; on 
the pay of members, 159. 

Cocora, CARLO, Italian composer.—Obituary of, 596. 

Corrin, James Henry, American scientist.—Birth, 124; 
death, 124; early training, 124; establishes first man- 
ual-labor school in New England, 124; publications, 
124; Professor of Mathematics, 124; investigation of 
atmospheric changes, 124; scientific distinction, 124; 
character, 124. 

Coins of the United States,—Standard of coins in the. 
United States, as fixed by law, 124. 

Cosy, AntHony, Governor of New Hampshire.—Birth, 
125; death, 125; education, 125; political honors, 125; 
zeal for education, 125; character, 125. 

Conrax, ScuuyLer.—Presides in the Senate, 187. 
Corer, Colonel James, lawyer and politician.—Obit- 
uary of, 561. ’ 

Coti1eR, Joun A., jurist.—Obituary of, 565. 

Cots, ABet C., minister Society of Friends.—Obit- 
uary of, 576. 

Comins, Cuartes Austin, English painter and novel- 
ist.—Obituary of, 594. 
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Colombia.—Extent, 125; boundaries, 125; political divis- the object is simply to ascertain what remedy there 


fons, 125; population, 125; officers of the Govern- 
ment, 126; army, 126; financial affairs, 126; schools, 
127; commerce, 127; exports, 127; imports, 128; 
steamship lines, 128; railways, 128; mining inter- 
ests, 129; telegraph-lines, 129; difficulties with Vene- 
zuela, 129; disturbances, 20; political troubles, 130; 
projects for an International Congress, 130; United 
States survey of Darien and Cauca for a canal, 130; 
the Cauca Railway, 130; modifications of the treaty 
with Pern, 131; honors to Paez, 131; immorality of 
Buenaventura, 131. 


Commerce of the United States.—Imports, 131; exports, 


131; number and tonnage of vessels engaged in the 
foreign trade, 131; commerce of the port of New 
York, 181; foreign imports of New York for 1870, 
1871, 1872, and 1873, 182; exports from New York for 


Congregationalists.—Twentieth anniversary meeting of 


the American Congregational Union, 133; Treas- 
urer’s report, 133; statistics of the American Home 
Missionary Society, 134; of the American Congrega- 
tional Association, 134; of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 134; of the 
American Missionary Association, 134; meetings of 
the Congregational Union of England and Wales, 
135; resolutions against the advance of ritualism in 
the national Church, 135; anniversary of the London 
Missionary Society, 135; statistical summary in the 
British Empire, 135; statistics of the Congregational 
churches in North America aud the United States, 
136; Congregational Union of Ontario and Quebec, 
136; Australian colonies, 136. 


Congress, United States.—Comm*ncement of third ses- 


sion of Forty-second, 137; list of members, 137; in 
the Senate, bill introduced to regulate the Army Re- 
gister and regimental colors, 137. 

In the Honse, a question of privilege, 138; proposal 
for an investigation of Credit Mobilier charges, 138; 
accusations of bribery, 138; resolutions adopted, 138; 
committee appointed, 188; resolution relative to the 
death of Mr. Greeley, 139. 

In the Honse, a supplement to civil rights act con- 
sidered, 139; motion to lay on the table, 189; features 
of the bill, 189; motion lost, 139; bill reported to the 
Committee on Revision of Laws, 140. 

A motion to suspend the rules in order to Intro- 
duce and pass an amnesty bill, 140; motion lost, 140. 

An amendment proposed to the bill to reimburse 
the College of William and Mary for property de- 
stroyed during the war, 140; amendment adopted, 
141; bill rejected, 141. 

In the Senate, a bill to allow a drawback on certain 
building-materials considered, 141; danger of the 
heart ranning away with the head, 141; previous ac- 
tion of Congress on relief to sufferers by fire, 141; 
motion to refer to Jndiciary Committee, 142; what is 
this bill? 142; constitutional question as to the ex- 
emption of imports, 142; what the bill proposes, 142; 
how is it a destraction of uniform duties? 143; the 
term “drawback” and ite signification, 143; the prin- 
ciple of the present bill, 143; no way of avoiding the 
constitutional objection which has been urged here, 
144; Dill referred, 144. 

In the Senate, a resolution offered to refer to a 
@pecial committee so much of the President's mes- 
sage a8 relates to the subject of t p Jon, 144; 


is for the evil, 144; the constitutional power of the 
Government is a question that lies at the root of the 
subject, 144; railroads are in their infancy, 145; the 
question of cheap transportation to tide-water is one 
of the leading ones of the day, 145; resolution adopt- 
ed, 145. 

ee ei aes resolution relative to the re- 
moval from the Army Register and the colors the 
names of battles of the civil war, laid on the table, 
145. 

In the Senate, a bill to abolish the franking privi- 


lege considered, 146; outlines of the bill, 146; amend- 


ment forbidding compensation to members of Con- 
gress on account of postage, 146; an unnecessary 
amendment, 146; the bill does not attempt to cor- 
rect abuses, but abolishes the privilege, 147; the bill - 
itself is an utter delusion, 147; better determine the 
appropriation bill first, 148; object to reform abuses, 
148; amendment agreed to, 148; other amendments, 
148; bill simply to abolish the franking privilege, 148; 
passed, 149. 

In the House the same bill considered, 149; abol- 
ishes the franking privilege pure and simple, 149; 
bill passed, 150. 

Senate and House in joint meeting to correct the 
electoral votes for President and Vice-President, 150; 
appointment of tellers, 150; certificate of the Govern- 
or of Maine read, 150; objection tocounting the yotes 
for Mr. Greeley, deceased, 150; 150; objec- 
tions to the vote of Mississippi, 151; separate action 
of the two Houses, 151, 152; joint action and decision 
of objections, 152; objections to the vote of Texas, 
153; separate action, 153; joint action, 158; objection 
to the vote of Arkansas, 153; do. to the vote of Loni- 
siana, 154; separate action, 154; joint action, 154; 
decision of objections, 154; result of the votes, 154, 
155. 

In the House, an amendment offered to the appro- 
priation bill considered, 155; substitute to Increase 
salaries of members offered, 155; it is new legisla- 
tion, 155; decided to be in order, 158; only following 
the precedent, 156; not just to pass this amendment 
in the lump, 156; a substitute offered, 156; what plea 
can be urged in favor of an increase of salaries? 156; 
the amendment begins at the wrong end, and raises 
the compensation of those who have the highest sal- 
aries, 156; we throw off mileage and the franking 
privilege, and shonld increase the salaries, 157; the 
people will not approve of it, 157; by the increase 
you put members beyond temptation, 158; substitute 
to increase all ealaries lost, 158; amendment to strike 
ont members of Congress moved, 158; no reason to 
increase salaries of present members, 158; Jet those 
who think the increase not right sign a pledge not to 
take it, 158; amendment to strike ont lost, 159; other 
amendments offered and lost, 159; original eubstitute 
agreed to, 159; amendments agreed to in committee, 
and disagreed to in the Honse, and conference com- 
mittee appointed, 159. 

In the Senate, the bill with the House amendments 
considered, 159; moved to strike out all after the pro- 
vision for the President's salary, 159; a separate vote 
on the increase of the salaries of members desired, 
159; opposed to the whole proposition, 160; shall 
poor men be allowed to participate in the adminis- 
tration of the Government; 160; the salary of the 
President onght to be increased, 160; expenses of 
living, 160; the party Is committed to economy, 160; 
this amendment is inopportune, 161; motion to strike 
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ont lost, 161; motion to strike out so much as refers 
to members of Congress, 161; amendment withdrawn, 
161; motion to postpone the operation of the act, 161; 
Jost, 161; motion to strike out renewed and lost, 161; 
motion to concur with the salary amendment of the 
House, 162; lost, 162; report of the committee of con- 
ference, 162; the Senate insist on its amendments, 162. 

In the House, report of committee of conference, 
163; main question ordered, 163; report of confer- 
ence committee explained, 163; the annual increase 
of expenditure, 163; what the report involves, 163; 
the country should be awakened, 163; the compensa- 
tion shuuld remain as at present, 164; we have earned 
this increase of salary, 164; protest against the prop- 
osition, 164; most auspicious time to raise salaries, 
164; report of the committee adopted, 165. 

In the Senate, report of the conference committee 
made, 165; the committee have transcended their 
jurisdiction, 165; action of the Senate, 165; motion 
to recommit the report with instructions, 165; lost, 
166; moved to recommit without instructions, 166; 
the bill proposes to pay an increase of back salary, 
166; that is right, 166; precedents are all for it, 166; 
motion to recommit lost, 166; the Republicans will 
lose Connecticut or Rhode Islaud, 166; the report 
concurred in, 167. 

In the Senate, the supplement to the bill to provide 
for a national currency considered, 167; the bill con- 
templates specie payments, 167; too radical a meas- 
ure, 167; or to convert greenbacks into interest-bear- 
ing bonds, 167; how often can they be paid out again ? 
167; recent reissues, 168; which is the best, bank- 
notes or greenbacks? 168; is a bank-note circulation 
advisable? 168; can have inflation by means of the 
national banks, 169; we can secure an elastic currency 
by this bill, 169; shall the banks keep a reserve ? 169; 
Motion to strike out the original bill, and insert a 
substitute, 170; the substitute, 170; the chief object 
should be a ption of specie payments, 171; a 
crying demand of the present hour, 171; is this a de- 
cisive step toward resumption? 171; the practical 
working of this Jaw doubtful, 171; increase in the 
bulk of the currency, 172; this bill does not carry out 
the theory of the chairman of the committee, 172; 
not a bill to resume specie payments, but to give the 
Secretary the option to pay in coin, 172; its provi- 
sions examined, 178; do not believe in an elastic car- 
rency, 173; why is it that there has been such sta- 
bility ? 174; the amendment proposed, 174; rejected, 
174; other amendments moved and lost, 175; diffi- 
culties which exist, 175; ‘aim and object of the bill, 
175; shall we undertake peremptorily to establish 
specie payments? 176; if the bill will bring about 
specie payments, let ns have it at once, 176; what 
will be the increase of specie circulation? 177; bill 
ordered to lie on the table, 177. 

In the House, resolution for information relative to 
the affairs of Lonisiana offered, 178; denial that the 
President has interfered, 178; refusal to suspend the 
Tules, 178, 

In the Senate, a resolution to authorize an inquiry 
relative to Louisiana, 179; what the resolution re- 
quires, 179; what jurisdiction has the Senate over the 
election of President? 179 ; lution adopted, 179- 

In the House, a resolution to appoint a special 
committee to inquire into the election, etc., in Louis- 
jana considered, 179; two Governors inaugurated in 
Louisiana, 179; inquire into the facts of the election 
to ascertain which of these organizations shall be 
recognized by Congress, 179; what has been done in 


Louisiana ? 180; what is our duty ? 180; the matter in 
dispute, 180; the uprooting of the government of the 
State is no trifling matter, 180; what will be the effect 
of the appointment of this committee ? 181; the rem- 
edy consists in the Federal Government keeping its 
hands off the people, 181; one of the most important 
questions that cun engage the attention of the House, 
181 ; substitute offered and adopted, 182; amended 
resolution adopted, 182, / 

In the Senate, a resolution offered to inquire 
whether there is a legal State government in Louis- 
iana, and by whom constituted, 182; what do we 
know on this subject? 182; it is the duty of the 
President to foresee the possibility of collision be- 
tween rival claimants, and to be ready to meet it, 
183 ; this is denied, 183; has the President inter- 
fered? 184; previous acts of Congress, 184; a marshal 
may call in the aid of army, 184; that would break 
up military operations, 185; the army cannot be sum- 
moned without the authority of an act of Congress, 
185; the instance of the fugitive slave law, 185; natore 
of the posse comitatus, 186; what is left of the Demo- 
cratic party ? 186; the civil rights bill, 186; a general 
power withont the authority of law, 187; whence is 
the power derived ? 187; what is meant, when the 
Constitution says the Presicent shall take care that 
the laws be faithfully executed ? 187; he cannot un- 
der this provision employ at his mere will the army. 
and navy as a part of the posse comitatus, by putting 
them under a civil officer, 188; he shall take care that 
the laws are executed in the manner provided by 
law, 188; the act of 1861, 188; we are in the dark as 
to the facts, 189; a Federal court has no right to over- 
turn one government and set up another, 189; what 
is the case when he may call forth the militia for the 
suppression of insurrection ? 189; what are the pre- 
requisites of the law? 190; who has the power to call 
forth the militia? 190; the enforcement act, 190; pro- 
visions of the act of 1795, 191; the act of 1807, 191; 
extracts from the act of 1795, 191; when is it that the 
President can call forth the militia? 192; what has 
been the practice of the Government? 192; what is a 
combination of insurgents ? 192; the enforcement act 
of 1871, its powers and exceptions, 193; the provi- 
sion of the Constitution and its meaning, 193; the pro- 
posal to rebel against the decision of courts, 193; the 
judicial is bound by the political department, on the 
question what is the lawful government in a State, 
194; the case of Rhode Island, 194; what was the case 
before President Grant ? 194; the laws authorize the 
contest of elections and provide the tribunal to try 
it, 194; now, what is the duty of the President? 195; 
itis tor Congress to decide, and, in the absence of 
that decision, the President decides, 195. 

Message from the President relative to affairs in 
Louisiana, 195. 

In the Senate, a bill to establish a government in 
Louisiana considered, 196; the bill, 196, 197; substi- 
tute offered, 198; now, avhat is it necessary for Con- 
gress to do? 198; let us see what are either admitted 
or undeniable facts, 198; is there a lawful govern- 
ment in Louisiana? 199; what is said in answer to 
this ? 199; we are bound to decide that question for 
ourselves irrespective of any decision of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, 199; look at the facts to find out 
which was the Legislature, and what do you find f 199; 
the true solution is to recognize McEnety as Gov- 
ernor, 200; no one recognizes the McEnery returns 
as legal, 200; both elections fraudulent, but more evi- 
dence of fraud on one side than on the other, 200; this 
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whole matter is a State question, 201; not a question 
in this case that does not arise under the constitution 
and laws of Louisiana, 201; the State tribunals have 
settled them, 201; if the Legislature decides fraudu- 
lently, we have a right to inquire ito the organiza- 
tion of the State government, 202; we must deter- 
mine upon the evidence, which is the government, or 
let the present one go on until the people determine 
it, 202; better to set both the contestants aside, 202; 
in the mean time, who shall perform the ordinary 
executive functions, 208; one of three things to be 
done, 203; the statement that the election was an 
organized fraud is without a basis to rest on, 203 ; 
evidence of the canvassers, 203; shall the present 
government continue or not ? 204; bill rejected, 204; 
motion to reconsider and bill laid on the table, 204, 

In the Senate, the bill to create a commission to 
award the indemnity fines paid by Great Britain con- 
sidered, 204; grounds for the bill, 204; history of 
these claims, 204; her Majesty’s Government com- 
mitted no wrong in a personal sense against any 
citizen of the United States, 205; the failure of the 
British Government in the performance of its duty 
was a national failure, 205; the cause of our com- 
plaint was the assistance she rendered to the Con- 
federates, 205; the treaty looks not to the payment 
of any citizen, 206; course of historic precedent in 
reclamations, 206; the High Commission considered 
this question as an international one, 206; what did 
they do ? 206; the articles of the treaty, 207; we are 
under no obligation to do with the award any thing 
but what we think right, 208; the scope of the bill is 
that the money belongs to the nation, and not to the 
citizen, 208; the bill proposes to pay all claims but 
those of insurance companies, 209; these as valid as 
any others, 209; if you apply the doctrine of principal 
and accessory, Great Britain would have to be re- 
garded as a belligerent, 209; it will not do to say she 
was at peace with us, and at the same time a belliger- 
ent, 209; that sophism is the sole foundation for 
taking five millions from the rightful owners and 
keeping it ourselves, 210; the history of these claims, 
210; the Johnson-Clarendon treaty, 210; the pres- 
ent treaty, 210; defeat of the first for what pur- 
pose ? 211; reason why the claims of citizens are not 
spoken of, 211; public claims rejected, 212; the treaty 
does recognize the claims of citizens of the United 
States, 212; what did the tribunal do? 212; bill passed 
in the Senate, 213; do. in the House, 213. 

In the House, the report of the committee on the 
Credit Mobilier affairs considered, 213; substitute 
offered and not considered, 213; a word in explana- 
tion of the report, 214; the evidence to sustain the 
action of the committee—facts in relation to Mr, 
Ames, 214-216; facts in relation to Mr, Brooks, 217- 
221; reply of Mr, Ames, 222; history of the construc- 
tion of the Union Pacific Railroad, 222; legislation 
of Congress, 222, 223 ; examination of the charges, 
224-228; speech of Mr. Brooks in relation to tho 
Credit Mobilier charges, 229-295; substitute for the 
report of the committee offered, 236; the substitnte 
agreed to, 296; action of the House on the substi- 
tated resolutions, 236, 237. 

Act in relation to the increase of the salaries of 
members of Congress and others, 287; adjournment 
of Congress, 237. 

Coxxire, Roscon.—Senator from New York, 137; on a 
State government in Louisiana, 198, 

Connecticut.—Repubdlican State Convention, 288; nomi- 
nations, 238; resolations, 238; resolutions of Labor 


ers adopted, 240; Temperance Association, 240; reso- 
lutions, 240; election, 240; State debt, 240; revenue, 


242; insane hospitals, 242; Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 
242; Industrial and Reform Schools, 243; State-prison, 
243; county jails, 243; proposition to amend the con- 
stitution, 243; amendments proposed, 244; rate of in- 
terest, 244; question of two capitals, 244; vote of the 
people, 245; other acts of the Legislature, 245; vital 
statistics of the State, 245; propagation of fish, 245; 
the railroad interest, 246; its details, 246, 

Convention of Governors of Southern States, 754. 

Coorey, ex-Judge W. H.—Obituary of, 573. ¢ 

Cérdoba.—Province of the Argentine Republic, $2; its 
position and prospects, 32. 

Costa Rica.—Extent, 246; boundaries, 246; area, 246; 
population, 246; territorial divisions, 246; President 
and Vice-President, 247; national revenne, 247; expen- 
ditures, 247; public debt, 217; exports, 247; imports, 
247; increase in the production of coffee, 247; navi- | 
gation, 247; railways, 247; telegraph-lines, 248; im- 
portant improvements, 248; schools, 248; immigra- 
tion of coolies, 248; President's message, 248; pros- 
pects of Costa Rica, 248; national credit, 248; increase 
of the revenue, 248; recent panics, 248; discovery of 
ancient ruins, 249; action of President Guardia, 249; 
decree in regard to political refugees, 249; question 
of limits, 91. 

Coste, JEAN Jacqgves Manre Crrnren Victor, French 
scientixt,—Birth, 249; death, 249; publications, 249; 
member of French Institute, 249; works on embryol- 
ogy, 249; works on pisciculture, 249; other works, 
249. 


Cox, Samvur. S.—Representative from New York, 137; 
Speaker pro tem., 188; appoints investigating com- 


Craciyx, Aaron H.—Senator from New Hampshire, 137; 
on the increase of salaries, 166, 

Cranston, Roserr B., philanthropist.—Obituary of, 560. 

Credit Mobdilier.—Proposal to investigate charges in rela- 
tion thereto, 188; committee appointed, 138; action 
of Congress, 213; report of the committee of Con- 
gress, 671 (see Congress, United States). 

Crossy, Drxt.— American surgeon, 249; birth, 249; 
death, 49; education, 249; surgical appointments, 
249; abilities, 249. 

Cuba.—Insurrection in, 719; no new features, 719; the 
Spanish party, 719; affair of the Virginius, 719. 

Crone, ALrrep, politician.—Obituary of, 582. 

Cummins, Grorce D., assistant bishop.—Letter to his 
principal bishop, 686; biographical sketch of, 688; 
reply to Bishop Tozer's letter, 659. 

Curtis, NATHANtTEL, merchant,—Obituary of, 585. 

Cusine, James, Jr., school-commissioner.—Obituary of, 
57. 


Cusuine, Samver B., civil engineer.—Obituary of, 574. 
Czermax, Joseru.—German physiologist, 249; death, 
250; inventions, 250; pursuits, 250. 
D 
Dat’ Oncano, Francesco, Italian poet.—Obituary of, 
589. 
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Datzetz, Roser M., millwright.—Obituary of, 559. 
Daoup Pasna, Turkish statesman.—Obituary of, 603. 
Dawes, Henry L.—Representative from 
137 ; offers a resolution of respect to Horace Greeley, 
139; on increased salaries, 156. 

Deane, Henry PApELForD, lawyer, politician, and sur- 
veyor.—Obituary of, 565. 

Dz.arrecp, General Ricnarp.—Birth, 250; death, 250; 
family, 250; at West Point, 250; early services, 250; 
during the Crimean War, 250; report of siege opera- 
tions at Sevastopol, 250; superintendent of Military 
Academy, 250; services during the civil war, 250; re- 
tired, 250. 

Dz Lanive, AveustE, M.D., F. R. S., Swiss physicist.— 
Obituary of, 604. 

Deleware.—Session of the Legislature, 250; new liquor 
law, 250; amendment to the constitution relating to 
a general incorporation act, 251; attempt to increase 
representation, 251; changes in the railroad taxes, 
251; State debt, 251; settlement of the fishery ques- 
tion, 251; industrial interests, 251; kaolin, 252; can- 
ning fruit, 252; the whipping-post and pillory, 252. 

Demetz, Fripinic Aveuste, French philanthropist.— 
Obituary of, 603, 

Denis, Henny Rarwazt, lawyer.—Obituary of, 560. 

Denmark.—Reigning sovereign, 253; heir-apparent, 253; 
King’s civil list, 258; ministry, 253; area, 253; popu- 
lation, 253; religion, 253; emigrants, 253; revenue 
and expenditure, 253; army, 253; commerce, 253; 
navigation, 253; railroads, 253; banks, 253; address 
of the Rigsdag, 254; of the Landsthing, 254; reply of 
the King, 254; opposition to the ministry, 254; loss 
of Schleswig, 254; adoption of provision of the Scan- 
dinavian monetary convention, 254; introduction of 
new coins, 253; charter for submarine cables, 254; 
Postal treaty with Sweden and Norway, 254; petition 
of governor of Iceland, 254; sentence of socialist 
leaders, 254; arrival of the Japanese embassy, 254; 
meeting of the King and the German crown-prince at 
Elsinore, 254 ; difficulties with Germany, 254; Folke- 
thing dissolved, 255; literature, 426, 

Dent, Colonel Frepertox F., merchant.—Obituary of, 


587. 

De Persren, Colone) Joun Warts, Jr., U. 8. V.—Obit- 
uary of, 567. 

Destné, M., French comedian.—Obituary of, 600. 

De Waxpen, Tomas Buarpes, actor and dramatist.— 
Obituary of, 580. 

Dexter, Toomas Amory, eminent citizen.—Obituary of, 
564. 


Diplomatic Correspondence and Foreign Relations.—Ot 
the United States, 255; extract from President Sar- 
miento’s message to Congress, 255; views of Count 
von Beust relative to the three rules of war of the 
Washington Treaty, 255; settlement of the audience 
question in China, 256; military liability of natural- 
ized Germans, 256; Mr. Bancroft’s views, 256; regu- 
lations controlling religions organizations in Ger- 
many, 257; census of the Hawaiian Islands, 257; 
abdication of Amadeo I., 258; Mr. Sickles’s report of 
the abdication, 258; reply of the Cortes to the King’s 
Message, 261; .election of executive officers, 261; 
causes for abdication, 261; the American minister 
recognizes the Spanish Republic, 262; congratulatory 
resolutions of American Congress, 262; capture of 
the steamer Virginius, 262; President Grant's mes- 
sage to Congress concerning dispute with Spain, 
262; correspondence between the United States and 
Spain, 263; Mr. Sickles and the Spanish Government, 
263; the steamer Virginius, 262; message of Presi- 
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dent Grant to Congress relative to, 262; diplomatic 
correspondence relative to the Virginius accompany- 
ing the message, 263. 

Disciples of Christ.—General missionary convention of, 
267; evangelistic work and contributions, 267; addi- 
tions to the churches, 267; bequests, 267; increase 
of contributions, 267; arrangements for representa- 
tion at the centennial exhibition, 267; establishment 
of a foreign mission, 267; report of Sunday-schools, 
267; annual meeting of the Church in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales, 267; annual Evangelistic 
Conference of Scotland, 267. 

DisRaELI, BENJAMIN.—Biographical sketch of, 885. 

Drx, Colonel Cuantzs T., artist.—Obituary of, 564. 

Drxon, James, Connecticut Senator,—Birth, 267; death, 
267; education, 267; admitted to the bar, 267; success 
as a lawyer, 267; public offices, 267; congressional 
services, 267; literary abilities, 268, 

Dop, Rev. Wittram Armstrong, D. D., Episcopal cler- 
gyman,—Obituary of, 558. 

Dominion of Canada (see Great Britain, Possessions of). 

Dowatt, Prof,, Italian astronomer.—Obituary of, 600- 

Donovan, Cornztius, M. D., Irish physician.—Obituary 
of, 591. 

Dory, Colonel Lockwoop L., lawyer.—Obituary of, 559. 

Duncan, Day, banker,—Obituary of, 560, 

Duranp, Extas, pharmacist and botanist.—Obituary of, 


Durant, Cuanzzs §., aéronaut.—Obituary of, 563. 


Ean ty, Right Rev. Jony.—Birth, 268; death, 268; Bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 268. . 

Ecuador, independent South American state.—Geograph- 
ical position, 268; boundaries, 268; area, 268; terri- 
torial provinces, 268; population, 268; chief towns, 
268; classes of inhabitants, 268; President and cabi- 
net, 268; archbishops and bishops, 268; army, 270; 
exports, 270; imports, 270; condition of British trade, 
270; importation of British manufactures, 270; metals 
exported, 270; shipping movements, 270; duties, 270; 
light-houses, 270; national income, 270; expenditures, 

' 271; British bond-holders and the Government, 271; 

public debt, 271; contract for India-rubber, 271; high- 
ways, 271; development of natural resources, 271; 
public education, 271; national thanksgiving, 272; 
indigo-mannfacture, 272; discovery of silver-ore, 272; 
amnesty to absent citizens, 272; explorations, 272; 
an Inca palace, 272. 3 

Epmunps, Grorce F.—Senator from Vermont, 187; rela- 
tive to the abolition of the franking privilege, 147; on 
the salary bill, 161; on the salary amendment, 159- 
166; on Lonisiana affairs, 179; on a State government 
in Louisiana, 182-184; on the Louisiana government 
bill, 202; on the claims for damages under the Geneva 
award, 204. 

Epwarps, WEtpon N., politician —Obituary of, 587. 

Egypt.—Khedive of Egypt, 272; heir-apparent, 272; ter- 
ritory, 272; annexation of portion of Central Africa, 
272; area, 272; population, 272; revenue, 272; expen- 
ditures, 272; public debt, 272; Khedive’s debts, 272; 
army, 272; imports, 272; exports, 272; commerce, 278; 
Suez Canal, 273; railways, 278; telegraph-lines, 273; 
marriage of the hereditary prince, 273; difficulties 
with Abyssinia, 273; report of Sir Samuel Baker, 273; 
improvements, 273; rapid growth, 7; relations with 
Turkey, 7; grant from the Sultan, 273; Protestantism 
in Egypt, 273. 

Expreper, CHartes A.—Representative from Wiscon- 
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sin, 187; on supplement to civil rights bill, 139; on 
Louisiana affairs, 181. 

Electoral Vote for President and Vice-President.—Proceed- 
ings in Congress relative to counting of, 150-154. 
Ety, Rev. Samvet R., D. D., Presbyte?ian clergyman.— 

Obituary of, 564. 

Emigration, to the United States, 757; countries repre- 
sented, 758; distribution of sex and age, 758; occupa- 
tions, 758, 

Exmer, Ronerr, lawyer, Justice New York Superior 
Court.—Obituary of, 562. 

Emreror or GEnMANY.—His letter in reply to the Pope, 
827. 

Eruenrper, Rosert, Chief Clerk of Port of New York.— 
Obituary of, 575. 

Europe.— Apparent victories of republican principles, 
274; affairs in Spain, 274; attempts in favor of Count 
de Chambord, in France, 274; policy of President 
Thiers, 274; election of Marsha] MacMahon, 274; de- 
parture of German troops from French territory, 274; 
hopes of recovering Alsace and Lorraine, 274; conflict 
between Church and state in Germany, 274; progress 
in the consolidation of the empire, 274; pew electoral 
law in Austria, 274; exhibition at Vienna, 274; revi- 
sion of the Constitution of Switzerland, 275; visit of 
the King of Italy to Berlin, 275; Mr. Bright's return 
to the English Cabinet, 275; attitude of the Catholic 
bishops of Ireland, 275; treaty of England with the 
Netherlands, 275; success of the Russians in Central 
Asia, 275; friendliness of Kings of Sweden and Den- 
mark to the German Empire, 275; conflict of the 
Turkish Government with the Mohammedan priests, 
275; persecution of Christians in Bosnia, 275; popula- 
tion of Europe, 275; area and population of different 
countries, 275; number of Catholics, 275; Protestants, 
275; Jews, 275; Mohammedans, 275; area and popu- 
lation of foreign colonies, 275. 

Peangelical Alliance.—Obdject of, 276; origin of, 276; meet- 
ing in New York, 276; countries represented, 276; 
addresses, 276; reports on state of religion, 276; reli- 
gious condition of Europe, 276; letter from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, 276; views of the Emperor of 
Germany, 276; papers on Christian union, 277; Chris- 
tianity and its antagonisms, 277; on Christian life, 277; 
discussion on Protestantism and Romanism, 277; 
Christianity and civil government, 278; Christian mis- 
sions, 278; practical work of the Christian Church, 
278. 


Beangelical Association.—Mecting of the Missionary So- 
ciety of the, 278; Treasurer's report, 278; meeting of 
the Board of Publication, 278; report of property and 
Profits, 278; statistics of, 278; collections and contri- 
butions, 278. 

eran Avovstvs O., journalist and politician. —Obituary 

, 581. 

Eveusrretp, Cuantes, M. D., Medical Director U.S. N. 
—Obituary of, 582, 

Ewino, Right Rev. Avexaxpen, D. D., D.0.J., Scottish 
bishop.—Obituary of, 597. 


Faowant, Josern, portrait-painter.—Obituary of, 571. 

Fatiz, Thomas Hatz, merchant and philanthropist.— 
Obiteary of, 559. 

Fauxewonrn, Joux F.—Reptesentative from Mlinois, 
197; relative to the franking privileze, 149; on in- 
creased salaries, 163; on Lonixiana affairs, 150. 

Fannew., Rt. Rev. Jom P., D. D., Roman Catholic Bish- 
op of Ontario.—Obituary of, 601, 
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Fenno, A. W.; actor and of, 562, 

Fenton, Revsen E.—Senator from New York, 187; on 
the finances, 175, 176. ; 

Ferns, Isaac.—Birth, 278; death, 278; college course, 
278; pastorates, 278; convection with various insti- 
tutes, 279; accepts chancellorship of New York Uni- 
versity, 279; personal appearance, 279; character, 279, 

Finances of the United States.—Proeperity of the coun- 
try, 279; revenues maintained, 279; panic of Septem- 
ber 18th, 279; receipts and expenditures, 279; balance 
applicable for payment of the principal of the public 
debt, 280; reduction of the debt, 280; statement of 
the outstanding principal of the public debt, 281; 
effect of the financial derangements, 282; alterations 
in the tariff laws, 282; value of merchandise import- 
ed, 282; increase in importation of tea aud coffee, 
282; increase in other articles, 282; decrease in silk, 
precious stones, fruits, and other articles, 282; value 
of exports, 282; increase in certain articles of export, 
282; export of gold and silver, 282; statement of in- 
crease and decrease from general sources of revenue, 
282; repeal of stamp-taxes, 282; articles exempted 
from taxation, 282; abolition of offices of assessors 
and assistant aesessors of internal revenue, 283; sys- 
tem of collecting taxes by stamps, 283; arrangements 
for refunding the debt, 283; the Geneva awards, 288; 
condition of the carrying-trade, 283; ship-building, 
283; action of the Treasury Department during the 
panic, 283; letters of President Grant, 284; most 
prominent feature of the panic, 285; remedies used 
in New York to allay the panic, 285; cause of the 
crisis, 25; cost of railroad construction, 285; burden 
of the bankers, 285; sale of United States bonds dur- 
ing the excitement, 285; closing prices of securities 
in London, 286; table of prices of railway and miscel- 
Janeous stock, 286; views of the Controller of the 
Currency on the redemption of national bank notes, 
286; table exhibiting the resources and liabilities of 
the national banks of New York and the United 
States, 287; table of deposits and depositors in New 
England savings-banks, 288; table of coinage of the 
United States mints from their organization, 289; 
remarks of the Secretary of the Treasury relative to 
expansion and contraction of currency, 290; range 
of prices in New York for Government securities, 
290; for State and railroad bonds, 290; movements 
of gold, 290; foreign exchange, 290; statement of pro- 
auction of precious metals west of the Mississippi, 
291; failures in different States, 201; New York lia- 
bilities, 291. 

Fisu, Haamton, Secretary of State.—Correspondence 
relative to the Virginins, 263. 

Frace, Azantan C., American financier.—Birth, 291; 
death, 291; pursuits, 291; reputation, 292; financial 
abilities, 292. 

Florida.—Meeting of the Legislature, 292; election of 
United States Senator, 292; Hon, Simon B, Conover, 
292; investigation of bribery reports, 292; bill to pro- 
tect citizens in their civil rights, 292; public improve- 
ments, 292; memorials to Congress, 292; extraordi- 
nary session of the Legislature, 293; provision of the 
bill for funding the State bonds hypothecated in New 
York, 298; bonded debt, 293; receipts and expendi- 
tures, 294; affairs of the Jacksonville, Peneacola & 
Mobile Railroad Company, 294; anvexation of West 
Florida to Alabama, 294; public Instruction, 295; 
Peabody fand, 295; Agricultural College scrip, 295; 
improvements in the navigation of the Upper St. 
John's River, 205; Pease Creek Improvement Com- 
pany, 295, 
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adie opr Reap, prominent citizen.—Obituary of, 

Forstaut, Epmonp J., banker and sugar-planter.—Obit- 
uary of, 586. 

Foster, Joun Weixs, American scientist and paleon- 
tologist.—Birth, 205; death, 295 ; education, 295; early 
pursuits, 295; mineralogical discoveries, 295; survey 
of the Lake Superior region, 295; joins the Native 
American movement, 295; archeological researches, 
295; publications, 296 ; personal character, 296, 

Foster, Witper D., politician.—Obituary of, 581. 

Fow er, Prof. Joun W., Presbyterian clergyman.—Obit- 
uary of, 573, 

Fox, General Caartes Ricwarp, British officer.—Obit- 
uary of, 594. 

France.—Piesident and officers of the Government, 296; 
National Assembly, 296; political divisions, 296; 
area, 296; population, 296 ; religious denominations, 
296; revenue and expenditures, 207; public debt, 
298; new army law, 298 ; navy, 298; table of commer- 
cial movements, 298; movements of shipping, 299; 
railroads, 299; post-office statistics, 299; telegraph- 
lines, 299; rights of the President, 299; duties of the 
Assembly, 299; debate on the report of the Commit- 
tee of Thirty, 299; treaty with the German Govern- 
ment concerning the evacuation of French territory, 
800; debate on the protest of Prince Napoleon, 300; 
debate on municipal administration of Lyons, 300; 
changes in the ministry, 300; fusion of the two 
branches of the Bourbon family, 300 ; position of the 
Count de Chambord, 302; proposed extension of the 
powers of the President, 302; new ministry, 302 ; suc- 
cesses of the Republican party, 303; triul of Marshal 
Bazaine, 303; legitimacy of Count de Chambord, 303 ; 
Count de Paris, 308; genealogical table of the house 
of Bourbon, 304; details of MacMahon’s career, 305; 
the President of the Assembly Buffet, 306; the Duke 
de Broglie, 206; his career, 306; influence of the 
Church, 306; Reformed Church, 806; Synod of Evan- 
gelical Churches, 306; Protestant religious societies, 
307; literature, 427. 

Francis Josepn, Emperor of Austria.—Birth, 52. 

Franxenstern, Govrrey N., landscape and historical 
painter.—Obituary of, 563. 

Franking Privilege —Bill in relation to, 146 ; passed, 149. 

Freiixouvrsen, F. T.—Senator from New Jersey, 187; 
relative to the abolition of the franking privilege, 147. 

Far, Captain Josera.—Obituary of, 585. 
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Galveston.—Its situation, 741; ite trade, 741; shipments 
of cotton, 741; lines of steamers, 742; public build- 
ings, 742. 

Ganrreip, James A.—Representative from Ohio, 137; 
on increased salaries, 156-163; on Louisiana affairs, 
182. 

Ganwencta, Don Franctsco, Peruvian statesman. — 
Obituary of, 590. 

Garry, Mrs. Mancarert Scorr, English writer.—Obitu- 
ary of, 601. 

Geary, Joux Waitr.—Birth, 307; death, 307; carecr as 
a soldier and statesman, 307. 

Gzpuarp, Lewis P., M.D., medical writer—Obituary 
of, 586. 

Geographical Explorations.—Summary of the year, 808; 
deaths of explorers, 309; literary contributions, 309; 
deep-sea exploring expeditions, 809; coast-survey 
work, 910; arctic discoveries, 310; Greenland, 311; 
British America, 31; United States, 311-313; South 


America, 314; Europe, 315; Palestine, 315; Arabian 
Peninsula, 317; China, 317; ancient Troy, 317; Africa, 
318; Australia and Polynesia, 318. 

Georgia.—Session of the Legislature, 319; acts passed, 
319; interest bonds, 319; appropriations, 319; prod- 
ucts, 319; meeting of Governors, 319; plan proposed 
for cheap transportation, 820; railroads, 320; deci- 
sions, 320; finances, 820; university, 820; movement 
of cotton in the State, 321. 

Germany.—Family of the Emperor, 821; states of the 
empire, 321; area, 321; population, 821; the Federal 
Council, 421; members of the Reichstag, how elected, 
821; religious divisions of the people, 821; govern- 
ernments of the states, 822; profe ‘8 and student! 
in the universities, $22; other universities and insti- 
tutes, 322; budget, 322; public debt, 323; army, 323; 
navy, 323; commerce, 823; railroads, 824; postal 
statistics, 824; telegraphs, 324; opening of the 
Reichstug, 324; speech of the Emperor, 324; postal 
treaties, 324; coinage, 325; relations with Persia, 
825; French indemnity, 325; the Constitution to be 
in force in Alsace and Lorraine, 325; constitutional 
measures of the Government, 825; relations of the 
Emperor to the states, 326; extension of the Federal 
jurisdiction over the civil law, 326; the conflict with 
the Church, 826; measures adopted, 826; reply of the 
Emperor to the Pope, 827; success of the Catholics in 
the elections, 327; measures to strengthen the western 
frontier, 327; visit of Victor Emmanuel, 827; opinion 
in Alsace-Lorraine, 827; relations of Germany to 
Scandinavia, 328; literature of, 429. 

Grszons, JAmEs.—Obituary of, 581. 

QGrsrs, Georee, philologist, antiquarian, and author.— 
Obituary of, 567. 

Grrrorp, ArTuur N., member of New York Stock Ex- 
change.—Obituary of, 561. 

Gries, Commodore Joun P., United States Navy.— 
Obituary of, 563. 

Samurn A., presiding Jndge of Fayette judi- 
cial district, Maryland.—Obituary of, 570. 

Gnsery, Perer, New York alderman.—Obituary of, 567. 

Guapstone, Wu11am E.—His career as British premier, 
831. 

Gienpy, Commodore Wiu11am M., United States Navy.— 
Obituary of, 575. 

Goopwin, IcHazop Jorpan, lawyer and politician,— 
Obituary of. 562. 

Goutp, Mrs. Grorex, missionary.—Obituary of, 588. 
Govonz, Groszrre.—Birth in Italy, 828; career as a sol- 
dier, diplomatist, and statesman, 828; death, 828. 

.—Explanation of the term, 329; present applica- 
tion, 829. (See Patrons of Husbandry.) 

Grant, Jesse Koor, father of President Grant.—Obit- 
uary of, 573. 

Grant, President.—His message to Congress on affairs 
in Louisiana, 195; message to Congress relative to 
the steamer Virginius, 262; letters on the finances, 
284; reply to the application of Governor Dayis, of 
Texas, for troops, 740; reinaugurated President, 749; 
his address, 749. 

Great Britain.—Area, 829; population, 829; possessions, 
829; limitation of government prerogatives, 829; 
reigning house, 329; ministry, 830; meeting of Par- 
liament, 330; disaffection of working-classes, 331 ; 
resignation of ministers, 331; they return to office, 
831; measures before Parliament, 331; budget, 331; 
adjournment, 331; Gladstone's position, 331; reasons 
for the dissolution of Parliament, 882; question of 
Trish education, 332; constitution of the new Supreme 
Court of Jurisdiction, 882, 333; abolition of tests in 
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Trinity and Dublin Universities, 888; payment of the 
Geneva award, 333; revision of the census, 334; poor- 
rates, 394; taxation, 884; imports and exports, 334; 
navy, 834; army, 334; coal-trade, 834; colonial prod- 
uce, $35; post-office, 835; railways, 835; telegraphs 
and postal statistics, 335; biographical sketch of 
Disraeli, 335; literature of, 441. 

Great Britain, Possessions of.—Dominion of Canada, 387; 
down full of the ministry, 337; railruad in British Co- 
lumbia, 837; speech of the Governor-General to Par- 
liament, 387; pew cabinet formed, 3327; position of 
the home Government on the crisis, 337; provinces of 
the Dominion, 337; area, 837; products, 338; popula- 
tion, 388; seal of Canada, 388; commerce, 338; re- 
ceipts and expenditures, 338. 

Greece.—Reigning family, 839; area, 389; political divis- 
ions, 839; Church organization, 339; schools, 339; 
navy, 339; railroads, 329; budget, 839; army, 339; 
commerce, 339; the Laurian question, 339; elections, 
840; Chamber of Deputies, 840; literature of, 432. 

Greek Church.—Approval of the extermination of the 
Bulgarians, $40; deposition of the Patriarch of Jern- 
salem, 340; decree, 340; disorders in Jerusalem, 340; 
submission of dissidents, 340; their letter, 340; action 
of Russia, 341; deposition of the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 341; letter of Sophronius to committee 
of Protestant Episcopal Church, 341; letter of Hiero- 
theus, 842; Church of Russia, 342; religious society 
in, 342; report of the secretary, 343; union of the 
East and West, 343; schools in Russian Church, 343; 
literature, 343; Greek Church in Austria, 343; popu- 
lation, etc., 344. 

Gresenurcat, Lupwie, Ph. D., German poet and his- 
torian.—Obituary of, 593. 

Greex, Commander Natuantet, U. 8. N.—Obituary of, 


565. 

Gnuuwes, Rev. L. A., colored Baptist clergyman.—Obit- 
uary of, 564. 

Gaiwxe, Saran, antislavery lecturer.—Obituary of, 588. 

Guatemala.—Area, 344; boundaries, 344; population, 344; 
political divisions, $44; Government, 844; ministry, 
844; articles of export and import, 344; value, 344; 
value in six years, 844; finances, 345; shipping, 345; 
roads, 345; telegraphs, 345; schools, 345; session of 
the Assembly, 345; ite acts, 345; qualification of 
voters, 346; revolutionary movements, 846; decree 
against the clergy, 346; other decrees, 346; feuds be- 
tween the Government and the Church, 847. 

Gvennazz1, Francesco Domtyico, Italian Liberal.— 
Obituary of, 600. 

Gutocrot1, Countess Tatngsa Gampa.—Obituary of, 593. 

Guixssunc, Rey. Moses, D. D., Jewish Rabbi.—Obit- 
wary of, 575. 

Gurnarm, Tuomas.—Birth, 347; death, 347; career as a 
preacher in the Church of Scotland, 347; writings, 
438. 


Hacan, ——, oldest person in the United States,—Obit- 
nary of, 575. 

Hats, Joun P.—Birth, 348; death, 848; career as a Sen- 
ator and diplomatist, 349. ‘ 

Hatt, Mrs, Marrurw, English historical writer,—Obit- 
nary of, 592. 

Hamivrox, Mrs. Jaxer Taompson, Scottish writer and 
dialect poetess.—Obituary of, 602. 

Hamittoys, Wrii1am T.—Senator from Maryland, 137; 
on the salary bill, 160, 

Hamurm, Haxxrsat.—Senator from Maine, 197; relative 
to the abolition of the franking privilege, 146. 
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Hannay, Janes, Scottish novelist.—Obituary of, 589. 
Hanrsaven, Mrs. Many, missionary.—Obituary of, 584. 
Harper, Wiii1am J.—Birth, 349; death, 349; career as 


Hanzis, Lieutenant Grorez M., U. 8, A—Obituary of, 
570. 


Harris, Wri11am, faur-dealer.—Obituary of, 588. 
Harvey, Rey. Josern, Presbyterian clergyman.—Obitu- 
ary of, 561. 
Haron, Horace, physician. of, 584. 
Haventon, James, Irish merchant.—Obituary of, 593. 
Haw ey, Josern R.—On increased salaries, 155, 157, 164. 


Heenan, Jonn Carmen, pugilist.—Obituary of, 583. 

Henry, Commander Epuunp W., U.S. N.—Obituary 
of, 564. 

Herron, Rev. Anprew, D. D., United Presbyterian min- 
ister.—Obituary of, 578. 

Hewit, Henry 8.—Birth, 350; death, 850; career as a 
physician and army-surgeon, 350. 

Herer, Rev. ©, T., Lutheran missionary.—Obituary of, 
586. 


Hickman, Ronert S. (Beau Hickman).—Obituary of, 579. 

Hickox, Rey. Mio J., D. D., Presbyterian clergyman.— 
Obituary of, 576. 

Hierornevs.—Patriarch of Antioch, 342; his letter to the 
committee of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 342. 

Hitz, Josuva.—Senator from Georgia, 148 ; relative to 
abolition of franking privilege, 148; offers a substi- 
tute to the Louisiana bill, 198. 

Hien, Soromon, Member of Congress.—Obituary of, 
573. 


Joun Howanrp, M. A., English Baptist 


Henry L.—Birth, 350; death, 350; career as 
& pastor and teacher, 351. 
Samus. A.—Obituary of, 586. 

Hoapiey, Davrp.—Obituary of, 578. 

Hoax, Groncr F.—Representative from Massachusetts, 
197; on increased salaries, 158. 

Hoper, Hven L.—Birth, 351; death, 851; career as a 
physician and author, 851, 

Hoparn, Jutta Lee (Leo Hudson), actress.—Obituary 
of, 572. 

Hotanp, Hexry.—Birth, 351; death, 351; career as a 
traveler, author, and physician, 351. 

Houman, Wiis1am §.—Representative from Indiana, 
187; on Credit Mobilier investigation, 188; on in- 
creased salaries, 155. 

Honduras.—Boundaries, 352; population, 352; army, 352; 
exports, 352; commerce, 852; finances, 352; debt, 
$52; railway loan, 352; meeting of British bondhold- 
ers, 358; proceedings, 353; civil commotions, 354; 
military invasion, 354; its failure, 354; movements 
of the steamer General Sherman, 354; new election 
of President ordered, 355. 

Hoosie Tunnel,—Its necessity, 355; character of the coun- 
try, 355; early proceedings for its construction, 355; 
history, 355; contracts, 856; appropriations by the 
State, 356; description of the tunnel, 357; its owner- 
ship, 358. 

Horxx, Avetaert, M. D., German journalist.—Obituary 
of, 562. 

Horxrins, Jouns.—Birth, 358; death, 858; career as a 
merchant and philanthropist, 853, 
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aor whe CampeN, London publisher—Obituary 

Howarp, Wi11AmM A.—Delivers the address on laying 
the corner-stone of the new Capitol of Michigan, 500. 

Howe, Lieutenant Atpion, U. 8. A.—Obituary of, 569. 

Howe, Joserx.—Birth, 359; death, 359; career as a colo- 
nial statesman and publicist, 359. 

Hort, Apotruus DavENrort, actor.—Obituary of, 583. 

oe Demas, member of Congress.—Obituary of, 


Hvepson, Judge —, United States Attorney, Memphis 
District.—Obitnary of, 572. 

Hucues, Rev. Mzrancrnon, Presbyterian clergyman 
and missionary.—Obituary of, 585. 

Hueo, Frangors, son of Victor Hugo.—Obituary of, 605. 

Hungary.—Crown lands, 359; ministry, 359; Diet, 859; 
public revenue, 359; railways, 359; administration of 
the Government, 360; relations of Church and state, 
860; relations between Hungary and Croatia, 360. 

Honcerrorp, Wm114M.—Birth, 360; death, 360; career 
as a jurist, 360, 361. 

Hont, Mrs. Bentan, centenarian.—Obituary of, 571. 

Hunt, Tuornton Lzien, English artist, art-critic, jour- 
nalist, and politician.—Obituary of, 598. 

Honter, Captain Cuanzes, U. 8. N.—Obituary of, 585. 

Hvewrtenr, Joun K., Scottish author and artist.—Obituary 
of, 598. 


Hyrove, Henry H., Insurance agent.—Obituary of, 586, 


I 


Inz, Wau E., physician. —Obitaary of, 567. 

Ilinois.—The farmers’ movement the most important 
topic of the year, 362; its origin, 362; causes that led 
to it, 362; freight-traffic, 368; action of manufacturers 
of agricultural implements, 363; attitude of the par- 
ties, 263; “‘three-cent war,” 364; action of railroad 
companies, 264; resort to legislation, 364; Buard of 
Railroad Commissioners, 364; disobedience of the 
companies, 364; a test case in the courts, 364; the 
new railroad bill, 365, 366; takes effect, 366; suit 
against the Chicago & Northwestern Company, 367; 
statement of the Governor, 367; resolutions of the 
Farmers’ Convention, 367; county and district conven- 
tions, 368; the Northwestern Farmers’ Convention, 
868; resolutions adopted, 368; elections, 368; State 
Farmers’ Association, 368; report of secretary, 369; 
platform adopted, 369; adjour t of the Legisla- 
ture, 369; valuation of property, 370; railroads, 370; 
public institutions, 370; officers of Government, 371; 
Legislature, 371. 

India, British—Area and population of administrative 
divisions, 371; revenue, 371; expenditares, 371; debt, 
371; religion, 872; increase of Mohammedanism, 372; 
army estimates, 372; imports and exports, 372; num- 
ber of vessels, 372; railroad lines, 372; post-offices, 
872; telegraphs, 372; Lord Northcote, viceroy, 372; 
growth of scientific and literary societies, 372; politi- 
cal lations, 373 ; infl of Hindooism, 373 ; 
first representative popular election, 373; famine in 
Bengal, 373; action of English authorities, 373; pub- 
lic works, 373. 

Indiana,—Session of the Legislature, 374; abolition of 
the Court of Common Pleas, 374; causes of divorce 
under the new law, 374; new liquor law, 874; decision 
of Supreme Court sustaining the law, 375; temper- 
ance resolutions, 875; Treasury receipts, 375; ex- 
penditures, 875; various organizations, 975; Institu- 
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tion for Deaf and Dumb, 8%; Insane Hospital, 376 ; 
State-prison, '876; House of Refuge, 376; second an- 
nual meeting of National Congress of Agriculture, 
876; report on transportation, 376; views of Dr. Ry- 
land T. Brown, 877; supplemental report, 377. 

Indians, Modoc.—General Canby’s views of, 89.; mas- 
sacre, 88, 

International Exhibition at Vienna, 58, 274. 

Jowa.— Adjourned session, 378; case of ex-Treasurer 
Rankin, 378; organization of banks, 379; report of 
State insurance department, 379; school statistics, 
379; agitation of question of cheaper transportation, 
879; organization of Granges, 379; constitution, 380; 
resolutions of Republican State Convention, 881; 
nominations, 381; nominations by anti-Republicans, 
881; resolutions adopted, 881; woman suffrage, 382; 
State election, 382; receipts and expenditures, 382; 
population, 882; State University, 383; Agricultural 
College, 383; College for the Blind, 383; Institution 
for Deaf and Dumb, 383; Soldiers’ Orphan Homes, 
883; State Reform School, 383; penitentiary, 388; In- 
sane Hospital, 383; State Capitol, 388; destitution of 
settlers in northwestern counties, 383; action of the 
Governor, 383; prize-fighting, 383. 

Italy —King Victor Emmanuel, 383; Birth, 83; coronation 
as King of Sardinia, 383; proclaimed King of Italy, 
383; marriage, 883; children, 383; heir-apparent, 383; 
ministry, 383; Italian Parliament, 883; electoral col- 
leges, 384; council of state, 884; religion, 884; Papal 
dominions, 384; prelates and clergymen, 884; sup- 
pression of convents, 884; compulsory education, 
884; universities, 884; revenue and receipts, 384; 
sale of railways and ecclesiastical property, 384; pub- 
lic debt, 384; reorganization of the army, 385; navy, 
885; area and population of the political divisions, 
885; shipping, 386; commercial intercourse of Italy, 
887; railroads, 887; discussions on the extension of 
the law for the suppression of convents to Rome, 
887; proceedings under the law, 387; ministerial 
crisis, 387; visit of the King to Berlin, 888; new ses- 
sion of Parliament, 888; King’s speech, 388; discus- 
sion on the foreign budget, 388; sentiments of the 
Government toward Spain, 888 ; financial condition 
of the country, 389; the acts of Parliament in relation 
to civil marriage, etc., 389; new plan of the city of 
Rome, 389; brigandage, 389; literature of, 483, 

Iverson, ALFRED.—Birth, 389; death, 389; career as a 
jurist and Senator, 389, 


J 


Jack, Captain.—Execution of, 39. 

Jameson, Commodore Wi111ay, U. 8. N.—Obituary of, 
582. 

Jamreson, WititaM, M.D., English botanist and scientist. 
—Obituary of, 598, 

Japan.—Its ruler, 389; the reigning family, 390; divisions, 
390; treaties with foreign nations, 390; the budget, 
890; public debt, 390; imports and exports, 390; prin- 
cipal articles, 390; army, 391; railroads, 391; tele- 
graphs, 391; reformatory measures introduced, 891; 
foreign relations, 391; persecutions suspended, 391; 
difficulties which beset the growth of commerce, 392; 
serious revolt in South Japan, 392, 

JouNson, Major-General Epwarp, Confederate army,— 
Obituary of, 563. 

Jounson, Rev. SamvEt Roosevett, D. D., Episcopal 
clergyman.—Obituary of, 577. 

Jonzs, Henry Bencz, M.D., F.R.S., F.C,S,, English phy- 
sician and medical writer.—Obituary of, 595. 
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Jones, Samus. T., lawyer—Obituary of, 588. 

Jones, SyuiL, preacher.—Obituary of, 587. 

Jupp, G. P.—Birth, 392; death, 392; Hawaiian statesman 
and councillor, 392, 393. - \ 


KA.srieiscu, Martrx.—Birth, 393; death, 393; career as 
a manufacturer and political leader, 393. 

Kansas.—Bribery in the senatorial elections, 304; reélec- 
tion of Senator Pomeroy, 894; speech of Colonel York, 
894, 395; effect of the speech, 395; public meeting to 
express thanks, 395; letters of 8. C. Pomeroy, 895; 
action of the Legislature, 896; remarks of Sevator 
Pomeroy in the United States Senate, 396; committee 
of investigation appointed, 396; explanation of Pome- 
roy’s interview with York, 396; report of the com- 
mittee, 396; charges against Senator Caldwell, 396; 
action of the Senate, 396; the Farmers’ State Con- 
vention, 396; resolutions, 397; a permanent associa- 
tion formed, 307; amendments to the State constitu- 
tion, 397; R. Crozier appointed Federal Senator, 397 
Auditor's report, 397; railroads in the State, 398; 
schools, 398; assessments of property, 395, 

Kassa, Prince. —Origin, 2; contests, 2; Emperor of Abys- 
sinia, 3. 

Karansxt, Prof.—On the efforts to unite the Oriental and 
the Catholic Churches. 

Kes.er, Ratrs.—Birth, 398; deuth, 898; career as an 
author and a man of letters, 398, 

Kernx, Lavra.—Birth, 399; death, 899; career as an 
actress and a theatrical manager, 399. 

Kerry, Rev. Bowtxy Detawont, Baptist clergyman and 
missionary.—Obituary of, 558. 

Kexnepy, Joun A.—Birth, 400; death, 400; city official 
of New York, 400. 

Kentucky.—Session of the Legislature, 400; code of re- 
vised statutes, 400; congressional elections, 401; geo- 
logical survey, 401; resolutions relative to an increase 
of salaries of Federal officers, 401; amendment to the 
revenue laws, 401; act relative to personal violence, 
402; meetings of citizens to suppress lawlessness, 
402; resolutions, 402; action of the Legislature, 402; 
views of the Governor on the disturbances, 402; Demo- 
cratic Convention and resolutions, 408. 

Kerr, Micuart ©.—Representative from Indiana, 137; 
on Louisiana affairs, 181. 

Khiva.—Its boundaries, 403; area, 403; population, 403; 
products, 403; races of the population, 408; capital 
city, 404; negotiations with the Russian Government, 
404; military operations of the Russians, 404, 405; 
flight and return of the Khan, 405; settlement of af- 
fairs, 405; terms of the treaty of peace, 405, 406. 

Kurz, Prof. 0. H., leading educator.—Obituary of, 559. 

Krxe, Judge Evwanp, jurist.—Obituary of, 570. 

Kuxxer, Rev. Ezna D., Presbyterian clergyman —Obitu- 
ary of, 587. 

Kiownp, Purr J., echolar.—Obituary of, 587. 

Kxiour, Cuantes.—Birth, 406; death, 406; careeras an 
author and publisher, 406. 

Kaavrt, Prof. Witue_s Taxopor, Ph. D., German jurist. 
—Obituary of, 588. 

Kvunrtz or Kunz, Herniou, Ph. D., German professor.— 
Obituary of, 501, 


L 


La Borns, Maxrurtzan.—Birth, 407; death, 407; career 
as a physician and scholar, 407. 

Lacuart, Bishop.—Dificulties with the Swiss authorities, 
725. 
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Laront, Prerre Carnt, French actor.—Obituary of, 595. 

Lamont, Caarces A., broker—Obituary of, 579. 

Lanxpon, Ditton Stevens, M. D., parsley 
of, 568. 

Lanpsser, Epwrx.—Birth, 407; death; ait; carsst'ane 
painter, 407. 

Laroer, Commodore Wu1am K., U.S N,--Obituary 
of, 565. 

Law, Joun, jurist.—Obituary of, 582. 

Lawrence, Chief-Justice of Illinois, 364; opinion in the 
case of the railroad companies, 364. 

Leavitt, Josuva.—Birth, 408; death, 408; career as a 


Leg, Mrs. Mary Custis, widow of General Lee.—Obitu- 
ary of, 534. 

Lz Fanv, Josspu SHertpan.—Obituary of, 590. 

Leritvre, ANDRE, French poet.—Obituary of, 599. 

Leoroip IL, King of Belgium.—Birth, 64; ascends the 
throne, 64; marriage, 61; offspring, 64. 

Lerpo pg Tesava, Sr. Don Sepastian.—President of 
Mexico, 492; speech at the opening of Congress, 497; 

1 notice, 499, 

Leroy pe Sarnt-Arnaup, Louris Apotrs.—Birth, 409; 
death, 409; career as a French senator, jurist, and 
cabinet officer, 409. 

Lrexio, Jcsrus von.—Birth, 409; death, 409; career asa 
chemist and scientist, 409. 

Linen, James, poet.—-Obituary of, 585. 

Literature and Literary Progress in 1873,—Number of pub- 
lications entered for copyright, 410; works on science 
and philosophy, 410; metaphysical and moral philoso- 
phy, 411; works of poetry, 411; essays and criticism, 
412; historical works, 413; works of biography, 414; 
works of geography, trayel, and adventure, 414; works 
on theology and religion, 415; fiction, 417; law, 418; 
text-books, 419; juvenile pepkn 1095 miscellaneous, 
422; reprints, 423. 

Literature, Continental, in 1878.—Belgium, 44; Denmark, 
426; France, 427; Germany, 429; Greece, 432; Holland, 
432; Hungary, 433; Italy, 488; Norway, 436; Portugal, 
437; Russia, 437; Servia and Croatia, 488; Spain, 489; 
Sweden, 440. 

Literature, English, in 18%3.—Pamphlets, 441; theology 
and philosophy, 441; ecience, 441; history, 441; trav- 
el, 442; fiction, 442; literature and art criticism, 442; 
cheap books, 442. 

Livinestox, Axson.—Obituary of, 576. 

Lavixestonz, Rey. Davin, explorer.—Birth, 442; report- 
ed death, 442; early studies, 442; medical missionary, 
442; voyages to Africa, 442; first exploring expedi- 
tion, 443; journeys in Africa, 443; reception in Eng- 
land, 443; return to Africa, 443; death of his wife, 
443; last expedition, 443; Herald expedition, 444. 

Logan, Joun A.—Senator from Illinois, 187; on the Loui- 
siana government bill, 200. 

Lormes, Jonas P., M. D., eminent physician.—Obituary 
of, 587. 

Lonp, Freprnicx B., raflroad-man.—Obituary of, 578. 

Lovrs Pure, Comte de Paris.—Birth, 303; conduct 
during American civil war, 308. 

Louisiana.—Act to suppress unlawfal assemblies, 444; 
mass meeting to oppose the Pinchback government, 
444; address of the committee, 444; address of acting- 
Governor’ Pinchback, 445; riva) Legislatures organ- 
ized, 445; address of Senators, 445; inaucuration of 
Governor Kellogg, 446; action of Congress, 446; 
synopsis of the report, 446; views of Judge Durell, 
447; his action, 447; non-action of Congress, 448; 
McEnery's address to the people of Louisiana, 449; 
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act to enforce the collection of taxes, 449; p d 
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ings in opposition, 449; act to protect civil rights, 
449; act to muster metropolitan police, 449; insurrec- 
tion in Grant Parish, 450; movement of troops, 450; 
proceedings at St. Martins, 450; proclamation of the 
President, 450; State Committee of Seventy, 450; ac- 
tion of Congress, 450; State debt, 451; assessment at 
New Orleans, 451; deepening the Mississippi, 451; 
cotton-crop, 451; message of President Grant, 195.— 
(See Congress, United States.) 

Lowe1t, Josuva A., politician —Obituary of, 564. 

Lusnineton, SterHEN.—Birth, 451; death, 451; career 
as an English jurist, 451. 

LIutherans.—Statistics, 452; General Synod, 452; mis- 
sions, 452; home missions, 453; Germam Luth 


ilroads, 468; Democratic State Convention, 468; 
inations, 468; lutions, 468; Republican State 
Convention, 469; results of the election, 469; the city 
of Baltimore, 469; receipts and expenditures, 469; 
debt, 470; new City Hall, 470; Corn and Flour Ex- 
change, 470; oyster and fruit-packing trade, 470; loss 
by fire, 470. 

Mason, Judge Toompson, Maryland Secretary of State.— 
Obituary of, 565. 

Massachusetts.— Session of the Legislature, 470; biograph- 
ical sketch of Senator Boutwell, 470; action of Legis- 
lature relative to the Hoosic Tunnel, 471; railroad 
legislation, 471; act to abolish licenses for the sale 
of liquors passed, 471; other acts, 471; the political 


453; declaration, 453; General Council, 453; foreign 
missions, 453; letter from Lutheran Synod, 454; 
reply, 454; Southern General Synod, 454; statistics, 
454; Synodical Conference, 454; thesis adopted; 454; 
informal conference, 455; its developments, 455. 

Lyewt, Lady Mary, wife of Sir Charles Lyell.—Obitu- 
ary of, 595. 

Lyon, Captain Henry Bross, C.B., F.R.G.S., Brit- 
ish naval officer.—Obituary of, 594. 

Lyrtrow, Sir Epwarp Butwer.—Birth, 455 ; death, 455 ; 
career as a novelist, poet, dramatist, statesman, and 
historian, 455, 456. ; 


Macarrez, Rev. Dantet, Irish Wesleyan minister.— 
Obituary of, 589. 

Macxwoop, Rev. ——-, German Methodist bishop— 
Obituary of, 560. 

Macoms, Wi11am H., Commodore U. 8. N.—Obituary 
of, 577. 

Macreavy, WrtrAm C.—Birth, 457; death, 457; career 
as an English tragedian, 457. 

Manpen, Sir Frepenic, K.H., F.R, S., F.S.H., M.R. 
LA., English antiquarian.—Obitnary of, 592. 

Maine.—Acts of the Legislature, 457; Board of Immigra- 

tion, 457; law relating to schools, 458; Temperance 

Convention, 458; resolutions, 458; working of the 

prohibitory law, 459; Democratic Convention, 459 ; 

nominations, 459; resolutions, 459; Republican Con- 

vention, 460; nominations, 460; resolutions, 460; 

election, 461; finances, 461; debt, 461; schools. 461; 

Swedish colony, 462; railroads, 462; manufactures, 

462. 

Mationy, Srepnen K.—Birth, 463; death, 463; career in 
public life, 468. 

MAnvensnoen, Cuntstorn RocEer Lupewia, Count von, 
Swedish statesman, 599. 

Mansan, Josern, M. D., physician and medical writer.— 
Obituary of, 572. 

Maxzont, Aressanpro.—Birth, 463; death, 463; Italian 
poet and novelist, 463. 

Marriage Licenses.—Laws of the several States and Ter- 
ritories of the United States in relation to births and 
marriages, 464. 

Mannrvar, Wtam W., astronomer.—Obitnary of, 592. 

Mansn, Rev. Frepenice, Congregationalist clergyman.— 
Obituary of, 561. 

Maryland.—Receipts and expenditures, 465; State debts, 
466; revenue from all sources, 466; use of the sur- 
pina, 466; insurance department, 466; report of the 
State Board of Education, 466; colored schools, 467; 
oyster fund, 467; increase of fish. 467; registration 
of voters, 467; receipts, ete., of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, 467; abilities, 468; completion of other 


paign, 471; resolutions of the Labor Reform 

party, 472; Democratic Convention, 472; nomina- 
tions, 472; resolutions, 478; Republican Convention, 
473; proceedings, 473; speech of General Butler, 473; _ 
nominations, 474; resolutions, 474; result of the elec- 
tion, 474; the State debt, 475; revenues, 475; debts 
of cities, 475; taxable property, 475; State valuation 
by counties, 476; changes of values, taxation, 476; 
normal schools, 476; new State-prison, 477; the pro- 
hibitory question, 477; Boston Flats, 477; city of 
Boston, 478; annexations, 478; voting thereon, 478; 
divisions, or wards, 479; buildings, 479; election, 
479; debt, 480. 

Massimo, Camiiiz Vicror.—Birth, 480; death, 480; a 
Roman nobleman, 490. 

Marreson, Governor Jort A.—Obituary of, 561. 

Mavro, Domrnt00, Italian poet and patriot.—Obituary 
of, 590. 

Mavry, Marruew F.—Birth, 481; death, 481; career as 
a hydrographer, physicist, and author, 481. 

Maxey, General Samuren B.—Chosen Senator from 
Texas, 741; biographical sketch of, 741. t 

Maximri1an, of Austria,—Offered crown of Mexico, 70. 

MAXWELL, Huen, lawyer.—Obituary of, 566. 

Mayorea, Jos& Manta, Cuban merchant.—Obituary of, 
598. 

McAuuster, H. W., lawyer.—Obituary of, 570. 

McCatxa, General Jonn M.—Obituary of, 563. 

McCuure, Vice-Admiral Sir Ropert Joun Lu Mesv- 
ner, British naval officer and arctic explorer.— 
Obituary of, 602. 

McCoox, General Epwix Stanton.—Obituary of, 579. 

McCrary, G. W., of Iowa.—Report on the power of 
Congress over railroad corporations, 755. 

McDonatp, ANDREW, centenarian.—Obituary of, 559. 

McGrarn, Mrs. Mary, centenarian.—Obituary of, 566. 

McGurrey, Wr11am I.—Birth, 482; death, 482; career 
as a teacher and author, 482. 

McInvarne, Cuartes P.—Birth, 482; death, 482; bishop 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 482. 

MoInvor, Lyman J., publisher.—Obituary of, 588. 

MoKrr~x, James, M. D., eminent physician.—Obituary 
of, 586. 

McLean, Rev. Wirr1am, D. D., Presbyterian clergy- 
man.—Obituary of, 561. 

MoWmuram, Rev. James M., Presbyterian clergyman.— 
Obituary of, 580. 

Meuixe, James F.—Birth, 488; death, 483; career as a 
soldier and author, 483. 

Menion, Wra11AM P., Treasury Agent.—Obituary of, 585. 

Menves, Oporico, Portuguese translation of Homer by, 
19. 

Mennonites.—Movement for emigration to the United 
States, 62. 

Menzet, Worrane, German critic and author,—Obit- 
uary of, 595. 
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Menreprra, Wmu1m M.—Birth, 483; death, 483; career 
as a statesman and cabinet officer, 483. 

Menmittop, Abbé.—Proceedings as Vicar-General of 
Geneva, 726. . 

Merriam, General Exa, New York militia.—Obitaary 
of, 584. 

Merrm, Rev. Samvet H., Congregationalist clergy- 
man.—Obituary of, 579. 

Methodists.—I. Methodist Episcopal Church—etatistics 
of, 484; foreign missions, 484; domestic missions, 
484; statistics of missions, 484. II. Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South—statistics of, 485; missions, 485; 
a central university, 486. III. Colored Methodist 
Episcopal Church—statistics of, 486; conference, 486; 
IV. Congregational Methodist Church, 486; statistics 
of, 486; articles on constitution, 486. V. Free Meth- 
odists, 487. VI. African Methodist Episcopal Church 
—atatistics of, 487, VII. Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Canada—statistics of, 487. VIII. Wesleyan Con- 
nection, 487; conferences, 487; resolutions, 487; other 
proceedings, 488; letter from Lords Shaftesbury and 
Ebury, 488; missionary operations, 488; conference 
in Canada, 489; plans of union, 489; approval, 489; 
Australian Conference, 490. IX. Methodist New 
Connection, 490; statistics of, 490; Conference, 490. 
X. Primitive Methodists, 490; conference, 491; statis- 
tics of, 491, United Methodist Free Church—statis- 
ties of, 491. XII. Bible Christians—statistics of, 491. 
XIII, Wesleyan Reform Union, 491. XIV. Primitive 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection—origin of, 492. 

Merzenr, Isaac, M. D., German physician.—Obituary 
of, 565. 

Mexico.—Boundaries, 492; divisions of the republic, 492; 
populations, 492; capitals, 492; Mexican cities, 492; 
officers of the Government, 492; receipts and expen- 
ditures, 492; debt, 493; army, 493; commerce, 493 ; 
shipping, 493; railways, 493; telegraphs, 493; schools 
and institutions, 494; tariff at Matamoras, 494; cor- 
respondence with the British Government, 494; in- 
vestigation of affairs on the Texan frontier, 495; 
movements of Indians, 496; disturbances, 496; epi- 
zootic, 496; banquet to American citizens, 496; de- 
cision relative to imported merchandise, 496; matiers 
before Congress, 496, 497; apeech of President Lerdo, 
497; expulsion of Jesuits, 498; acts of the second 
session of Congress, 498; biographical notice of 
President Lerdo, 499. 

Michigan.—Commission to propose a revision of the con- 
stitution, 499; changes proposed, 499, 500; other im- 
portant acts of legislation, 500; State Board of Health, 
500; new Capitol, 500; salt-manufactures, 500; copper, 
500; iron, 500; railroads, 500; St. Mary’s Falls Ship- 
Canal, 01; ite business, 501; lamber, 501; schools 
and paupers, 501; State-prison, 501; Insane Asylum, 
602; financial transactions of the Treasury, 502, 503; 
State tax, 503, 

Mis, Joun Sruant.—Birth, 508; death, 503; career as 
a philosopher, political economist, and statesman, 
504, 505. 

Minuen, Joua A.—Obituary of, 581. 

Mitten, Mr, Justice.—Gives the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the New Orleans slanghter-house cases, 753. 

Mus, Eruetaent Sxrru.—Obitaary of, 5%. ; 

Minnesota.—Various nationalities in the State, 506; acts 
passed by the Legislature, 506; resolutions relative 
to the harbor of Daluth, 507; resolutions relative to 
the State Treasurer, 507; his impeachment, 507; other 
resolutions, 508; reply of the Treasurer, 508; pro- 
ceedings relative to the trial of the Treasurer, 508; 
his resignation, 608; action of the court, 509; a vio- 
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lent snow-storm, 510; loss of life, 510; Republican 
Convention, 510; nominations, 510; resolutions, 510; 
the anti-monopoly party, 510; the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, 510; letter of their president, 611; Demo- 
cratic and Liberal Republican Convention, 511; reso- 
lutions, 511; the farming interest, 511; the wheat- 
crop, 511; debt of the State, 512; valuation, 512; 
schools, 512; prisons, 612; insurance companies, 512; 
railroads, 512; rates of freight fixed, 512; lawsuit, 
512; decision, 512. 

Mississippi.—Legislative session, 513; the subsidy in- 
vestigation, 513; collection of debts from railroads, 
518; political canvass, 513; Republican State Conven- 
tion, 518; nominations, 518; resolutions, 513; Con- 
servative Convention, 514; nominations, 514; resolu- 
tions, 514; proclamation of the Governor relative to 
the legality of an election, 515; extra session of the 
Legislature, 515; its proceedings, 515; election, 515; 
revenue, 515; debt, 516; public institutions, 516, 

Missouri.—Session of the Legislature, 516; election of 
L. V. Bogy to the United States Senate, 516; changed 
that the election had been secured by money, 516; in- 
vestigation, 516; charge groundless, 516; further in- 
vestigation, 516; report, 516; exonerated, 517; re- 
marks of Senator Bogy in the United States Senate, 
517; memorial, 517; convention for cheap transporta- 
tion, 517; remarks of Governor Woodson, 517; reso- 
lutions adopted, 518; convention of farmers, 518; 
convention of Western Granges, 518; resolutions, 518; 
State finances, 518; school revenues, 519; experiment 
with the work at the prison, 519; railroads, 519; in- 
dustrial resources, 519; State officers, 519; St. Louis: 
its population, 520; manufactures, 520; buildings 
erected, 520; taxes, 520; receipts of products, 520; 
election, 520; bridge over the Mississippi, 520; objec- 
tions against it examined, 521. 

Mixer, Cuar.es, merchant.—Obituary of, 586. 

Mohammedanism, in Africa, 7; in Ashantee, 40. 

MonEGHan, Mary, centenarian.—Obituary of, 565. 

Monraene, Carvin, M.D., physician and teacher.—Obitu- 
ary of, 561. 

Montoomrry, Rear-Admiral Jonn B., U. S. N.—Obita- 
ary of, 565. 

Moors, AnpReEw Barry, ex-Governor of Alabama.— 
Obituary of, 567. 

Moravians.—Statistics, 521; bishops, 521; numbers in 
the British province, 521; in German province, 521; 
American province, 521; provincial synod, 522; sta- 
tistics, 522; foreign missions, 522. 

Morocco, 8rp1 Mowammen, Sultan of, 522; birth, 522; 
death, 522; career, 522. 

Morarix, Justin 8,, Senator from Vermont, 187; rela- 
tive to the abolition of the franking privilege, 146. 

Morris, Joun M., journalist.—Obituary of, 586. 

Monrsn, Samvet F, B., 67. 

Morton, Ortvern P.—Senator from Indiana, 187; on a 
drawback at Boston, 142; on the salary bill, 161; on 
financial affairs, 172; on a State government in Louis- 
iana, 191; on the Louisiana government bill, 198-201. 

Mosetx, Evwarp, Connecticut State Treasurer.—Obitu- 
ary of, 573. 

Mosety, Wr114M Anzot, M.D., political leader.—Obitu- 
ary of, 585. ‘ 

Mosety, Major W. W.—Obitnary of, 561. 

Monpr, Ciara (Louisa Mihibach), novelist.—Birth, 523; 
death, 523. 
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National Cheap Transportation Association of New York, 
54; resolutions, 755. 
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Naumann, Kant F.—Birth, 523; death, 523; mineralogist 
and author, 523; writings, 524. 

Navy, United States.—¥orce of, 524; cruising statistics, 
524; appropriations, 524; estimates, 524; pensions, 
524; geographical expeditions, 524; on the Isthmus 

- of Darien, 525; in Nicaragua, 525; the results of the 
arctic expedition, 525, 526. 

Nebraska.—Acts passed by the Legislature, 527; farmers’ 
movement, 527; resolutions of their convention, 527; 
officers of the government, 527; Legislature, 527; 
debt, 527; income, 528; appropriations, 528; public 
lands, 528; valuation, 528; railroads, 528; agricultu- 
ral resources, 528; climate, 528. 

Néxaton, Aveuste.—Birth, 528; death, 528; French 
physician and surgeon, 528. 

Netson, SAMvEL.—Birth, 529; death, 529; career as an 
American jurist, 529. 

Netherlands.—Reigning house, 529; area, 529; population, 
529; religious divisions, 529; population of towns, 
530; colonies, area of, 530; budget, 530; navy, 530; 
debt, 530; sinking fund, 530; army and navy, 530; 
shipping, 530; commerce, 530; expedition to Acheen, 
531; its defeat, 531; second expedition, 531; budget 
for the East India colonies, 531. 

Nevada.—State officers, 631; Legislature, 531; mining 
interest, 531; product, 531; stock-range, 531; topog- 
raphy, 532; Indian tribes, 532; Carson City, 532; situ- 
ation, 532; railroad, 532; branch mint, 532; State- 
prison, 532. 

Newer, Miss Lucy Lanepon, born July 4, 1776.— 
Obituary of, 586. 

New Hampshire.—Political campaign, 582; Democratic 
Convention, 532; nominations, 582; resolutions, 532; 
Republican Convention, 533; nominations, 533; reso- 
Intions, 533; Liberal Republican Convention, 533; 
nominations, 533; resolutions, 533; election, . 534; 
choice by the Legislature, 534; question of revision 
of the constitution, 534; female suffrage, 534; finances, 
534; debt, 544; State bank, 535; education, 535; prison, 
535; geological survey, 535. 

New Jersey.—General railroad bill, 535; expression of 
public sentiment, 535; important features of the law, 
585; action of the National Company, 536; Easton & 
Amboy road, 536; law relative to the taxation of rail- 
roads, 526; its provisions, 536; validity of the lease, 
537; parties in the Legislature, 587; State officers, 
587; commissioners for the revision of the constitu- 
tion, 587; their report, 5837; amendments proposed, 
587-538; finances of the State, 539; debt, 589; taxes, 
539; schools, 539; number of deaf, dumb, and feeble- 
minded children, 539; insane, 539; militia, 539; State- 
prison, 539. 

New York.—Receipts and expenses, 539, 540; State debt, 
540; reduction, 540; valuation, 540; rate of taxation, 
540; debts of the cities, towns, villages, and counties 
of the State, 540; causes, 540; canal debt, 541; time 
of maturity, 541; receipts and expenditures of each 
canal, 541; profit and loss, 542; value of transports, 
542; steam on the canals, 542; prize offered, 542; 
sinking fund, 542; deficit tax, 542; declared u 
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inations, 549; resolutions, 549; Democratic Conven- 
tion, 549; nominations, 549; resolutions, 550; Liberal 
Republican committee, 550; resolutions, 550; Liberal 
Republican Convention, 551; resolutions, 551; elec- 
tion, 551; Legislature, 552. 

Nisrack, Wu11aM E., representative trom Indiana, 137; 
on increased salaries, 164. 

Nicaragua.—Boundaries, 552; divisions, 552; races, 552; 
state officers, 552; army, 552; schools, 562;. finances, 
£52; articles of export and import, 552; value of 
exports, 553; tobacco-crop, 553; address of the 
President to Congress, 558; projects for an inter- 
oceanic canal, 553; advantages of the enterprise, 
553; cost of construction, 553; railway grants, 554; 
death of General Martinez, 554; disturbances, 91; 
national advantages, 91. 

Nicuoxs, Joun Govan, F. 8. A., English genealogist and 
archeologist.—Obituary of, 604. 

Nose, Linnzvus P., antislavery leader.—Obituary of, 
560. 

Noe, Rey. and Hon. Baptist W., English author.— 
Birth, 554; death, 554; education, 554; ordination, 
554; dissents from the Church of England, 554; con- 
nection with the Midnight Mission, 554; publication, 
554. 

Norrusrook, Lord Tuomas Groner Barina, Viceroy 

. of India.—Birth, 372; positions, 372. 

North Carolina.—Session of the Legislature, 554; changes 
in the constitution, 554; act for amnesty and pardon, 
555; revenue law, 556; incorporation of new towns, 
556; inauguration of the Governor, 556; financial af- 
fairs, 556; debt, 556; bonds issued, 556; total valua- 
tion of real and personal property, 556; bill to adjust 
the State debt, 557; railroads, 557. 

Nort, Hanpvet Gersuom, Baptist clergyman.—Obituary 
of, 570. 

Nort, Jostam Ciark, ethnologist and physiologist.— 
Birth, 557; death, 557; success in his profession, 557; 
establishment of a medical college, 557; publica- 
tions, 557. 


Oo 
Osermenr, Orro, M.D., medical writer.—Obituary of, 
600. 


Obituaries, American, 558. 

Obituaries, Foreign, 588. 

O’Brien, Joun, secretary of Catholic Total Abstinence 
Society of America.—Obituary of, 578, 

Opron Barnrot, Cammie Hyacintae, French states- 
man.—Obituary of, 605. 

Ocrtvie, Cuar.es A., English clergyman.—Obituary of, 
591. 

Ohio.—Meeting of the General Assembly, 606; Govern- 
or’s Message, 606; revision of the school laws, 606; 
provision for increasing the Agricultural College 
fund, 606; modifications of the Boesel railroad law, 
606; censure of the law increasing the pay of mem- 
bers of Congress, 607; proposed amendment of the 

607; the Boesel railroad Jaw, 607; de- 
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stitutional, 542; opinion of the court, 543; banks, 
643; savings-banks, 543; schools, 543; insane asy- 
Juma, 544; prisons, 544 ; new Capitol, 544; salt-works, 
544; acts of the Legislature, 544; veto of the “local 


cision of Chief-Justice White, 607; nominations by 
the prohibitionists, 608; platform of the prohibition- 
ists, 608; nominations by the Republican State Con- 
vention, 609; platform of the Republicans, 609; new 
Democratic departure, 609; nominations, 609; plat- 


option” bill, 545; civil rights bill, 545; prop 
amendments to the constitution, 545; the Adiron- 
dack Park, 547; Cheap Transportation Convention, 
547; resolutions, 547; Temperance Committees’ Con- 
vention, 548; resolutions, 548 ; National Temperance 
Convention, 548; Republican Convention, 549; nom- 


form, 610; Democratic nominations, 610; platform 
adopted, 610; result of the elections, 611; financial 
affairs, 612: indebtedness of the State, 612; valua- 
tions of property, charters granted, 612; agricultural 
products, 612; coal area, 613; character of Ohio coal, 
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613; fron, 613; banks, 613; railroads, 613; canals, 
614; county buildings, 614; new structures, 614; 
deeds, leases, mortgages, 614; pauperism and crime, 
614; social and vital statistics, 614: naturalization, 
614; civil jadgments, 614; education, 614; account 
of governors, 614; women’s temperance movement, 
616. 

Outrvier, Exrix.—Appointed prime minister, 71. 

Oxozaca, Don SanusTiano, Spanish statesman.—Birth, 
616; death, 616; education, 616; political intrigues, 
616; member of the Cortes, 616; last iliness, 616. 

OtyrHant, Groner, merchant.—Obituary of, 568. 

Oregon.—Farmers’ Convention, 617; convention of the 
Patrons of Husbandry, 617; formation of Granzges, 

’ 617; committee's report of the aims and condition of 
the Order, 617; Woman's Suffrage Convention, 617 ; 
Democratic State Convention, 617; platform adopted, 
617; Republican State Convention, 618; resolutions 
adopted, 618; resolutions regarding Senator Mitchell, 
618; result of the election, 619; assessable property, 
619; railroads, 619; public improvements, 619; de- 
velopment of iron-ore, 619;  wool-product, 619; 
salmon-fisheries, 619 ; new buildings, 619; disastrous 
conflagration, 619. 

Onn, James Laurence, LL. D., American statesman,— 
Birth, 620; death, 620; education, 620; position in 
Congress, 620; in regard to the civil war, 620; in the 
Confederate Congress, 620. 

Ors, Mrs. Harrison G., leader of society.—Obituary of, 
559. 

Orwar, Lady, lineal descendant of Edward III.—Obitu- 
ary of, 590. 
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Pazz, José Anrowto, Venezuelan patriot.—Birth, 620; 
death, 620; early position, 620; army career, 620% po- 
litical honors, 620 ; elected President of Venezuela, 
620; exiled, 620; made dictator, 621; resignation, 
621; honors to, 131. 

Patnren, Rey. Josern, D. D., Presbyterian clergyman,— 
Obituary of, 572. 


Paraguay.—Geographical position, 621; boundaries, 621; - 


area, 621; population, 621; President, 621; army, 
621; exports, 621; railway, 621; debt, 621; English 
immigrants, 621 ; treaty of limits, 621—20: revolution, 
621—20. 

Parker, Rev. Joxt, D.D., Presbyterian clergyman,— 
Birth, 621 ; death, 622; studies, 622; pastorships, 622; 
publications, 622, 

Panxenr, Joun Mason, jurist.—Obitnary of, 587. 

Patagonia.—Negotiations concerning, 21, 

Patrons of Husbandry.—Obdject of, 622; history of, 622; 
organization of the National Grange, 622; Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, 622-624; measures taken to 
induce farmers and planters to accept this remedy, 
625; declaration of the aims and purposes of the Or- 
der adopted in St. Louis, 626; some points explained, 
627. 

Patri, Canto, musician.—Obituary of, 565. 

Patrox, Witata™ S., banker.—Obituary of, 588. 

Pavtovsa, Grand-duchess Hates, widow of Grand- 
dake Michael Romanoff.—Obituary of, 504. 

Pav aon, Ricuarp, eminent citizen.—Obituary of, 567. 

Peart, Sreruen H., Normal School principal—Obituary 
of, 576. 

Prox, Chief-Justice.—Opinion of legality of Alabama 
Assembly, 17, 

Pecxuam, Rurvs W.—Birth, 627; death, 627; carcer as 
4 jurist, 627. 
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Pepro II., Dom, Emperor of Brazil.—Birth, 72; corona- 
tion, 72: marriage, T2 ; ee ee 
lature, 78; message to the Legislature, 79. 

Pret, Hanvey P.—Birth, 627; death, 627; eutectiinllat 
of deaf-mutes, aud author, 627, 

Pennsylvania.—Convention to draft an amended consti-. 
tution, 628, adjournment, 628; vote of the people, 
G28; changes in the declaration of rights, 628; do. rel- 
ative to the Legislature, 628; in the Executive de- 
partment, 628; provision for a Secretary of Internal 
Affairs, 628; his duties, 628; Supreme Court, 629; 
judges chosen by limited vote, 629; suffrage and elec- 
tions, 629; determination of contested elections, 629; 


limitations of the power of the Legislature, 680; order | 


of business, 630; other general provisions, 630; rev- 
enue, taxation, and finance, 631; railroads, 631; dis- 
crimination in freights, 631; power of eminent do- 
main, 632; elections, 632; debt of the State, 632; 
revenue, 632; amounts from the different sources, 632; 
expenditures, 683; sinking fund, 633; education, 633; 
defects of schools, 638; Republican Convention, 633; 
nominations, 633; resolutions, 633; Democratic Con- 
vention, 634; nominations, 634; resolutions, 634; 
State election, 635; Legislature, 695; licenses elec- 
tion, 635; constitutionality of the law, 635; decision, 
636; property exempt from taxation, 636; militia 
law, 636; propagation of fish,636; Pennsylvania road, 
636; earnings and expenses, 636. 

Perkins, Henry Corr, M.D., A. A.S., physician and 
scientist.—Obituary of, 561. 

Penny, Captain Marruew C., U. 8S. N.—Obituary of, 585. 

Persia.—Reigning house, 637; area and population, 637; 
religions divisions, 637; divisions of the, country, 
637; budget, 637; army, 637; imports, 637; journey 
of the Shah throuzh the countries of Europe, 637; 
convention with Baron Reuter in London, 687; ex- 
traordinary concessions, 638; ministerial crisis, 638 ; 
failure of Baron Reuter, 639. 

Peru.—Boundaries, 639; area and population, 639; di- 
visions, 639; state officers, 639; army and navy, 639; 
two articles of export, 639; quantities and value, 689; 
trade with Great Britain, 640; American trade, 640; 
customs, 640; railways, 640; projected railways, 641; 
telegraphs, 641; measures relative to, 641; debt, 642; 
schools, 642; cooly trade, 642; coal-mine, 642; canal 
across the Isthmus of Panama, 642. 

Peters, Save. H., political leader.—Obituary of, 580. 

Pue.rs, Auner, M. D., physician, politician, and author. 
—Obituary of, 563. 

Parterick, Sternen G., a venerable citizen.—Obituary 
of, 572. 

Patuirs, Wrtarp.—Birth, 643; death, 648; American 
jurist and author, 648. 

Putrren, Gronoe, Baptist clergyman.—Obituary of, 557. 

Pusrce, Colonel Grorcs H., politician.—Obituary of, 
579, 

Prerce, Henny L.—Elected a member of Congress from 
Massachusetts, 474, 

Priszury, Amos,—Birth, 643; death, 643; prison reform- 
er and manager, 643. 

Pivs [X.—Condemns the proceedings in Switzerland 
against the Church, 726. 

Potanp, Luxe P.—Representative from Vermont, 137; 
chairman of Credit Mobilier investigating committee, 
188; on Lonisiana affairs, 181; on the report of the 
Credit Mobilier committee, 214. 

Powtarowsk1, Prince Josern.—Birth, 643; death, 643; 
eminent musical composer, French senator and diplo- 
matist, 643. : 

Pooin, Frron, literary man.—Obituary of, 578. 
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Porto Rico.—Abolition of slavery in, 714. 

Portugal.—Reigning family, 643; divisions, 643; area and 
population, 644; cities, 644; Legislature, 644; budget, 
644; colonial revenue and expenditures, 644; debt, 
644; army and navy, 644; trade, ats legislative Cham- 
bers, 645. 

Post, Samuen ApAms Lyons Law, seachet and journal- 
ist.—Obituary of, 558. 

Pound Sterling.—Value of ; act of Congress relative to, 
645. 

Powers, Hrram.—Birth, 645; death, 645; career as a 
sculptor, 645. 

Prentiss, Joun, editor and publisher.—Obituary of, 
572. 


Presbyterians.—Statistics, 646; General Assembly, 646; 
plan to celebrate the centennial, 646; union move- 
ments, 646; Board of Publication, 646; contributions, 
647; home missions, 647; doctrine concerning the re- 
lation of Church and state, 647; platform, 647; foreign 
missions, 647, 648; Presbyterian Church (Southern) 
statistics, 648; General Assembly, 648; report on sus- 
tentation, 648; foreign missions, 648; publications, 
649; missions, 649; resolutions on church union, 649; 
confederation proposed, 649; contributions, 649; 
United Presbyterian Church of North America, 649; 
statistics, 650; General Assembly, 650; missions, 650; 
relative to new churches, 650; reply to the confeder- 
ation proposal, 650; Reformed Presbyterian Church, 
651; report on the “ signs of the times,” 651; mis- 
sions, 651; Cumberland Presbyterians, 651; General 
Assembly, 651; relative to union with other bodies, 
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